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Preface 


The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies  is  a  narrative  bibliography  that  records  and 
evaluates  scholarly  writing  on  English  language  and  on  literature  written  in 
English.  It  is  published  by  Basil  Blackwell  on  behalf  of  the  English  Association. 
This  year’s  volume  has  been  jointly  edited  by  Laurel  Brake,  the  retiring  Editor, 
and  Gordon  Campbell,  the  new  Editor.  Jacqueline  Harvey,  the  Executive 
Editor,  has  been  responsible  for  sub-editing,  bibliographical  checks,  liaison  with 
the  publisher,  and  a  host  of  other  matters  related  to  the  preparation  of  the 
volume.  This  is  the  last  volume  with  which  she  will  be  involved,  and  the  Editors 
and  Associate  Editors  would  like  publicly  to  acknowledge  her  very  considerable 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  the  volumes  with  which  she  has  been  associated. 

The  Editors  and  the  English  Association  are  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
year’s  Beatrice  White  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Thorlac  Turville-Petre,  Reader 
in  Medieval  Studies  at  the  University  of  Nottingham,  for  his  article  on  Politics 
and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century:  The  Case  of  Robert  Manning  s 
Chronicle ’  in  The  Review  of  English  Studies  39  (1988),  pp.  1-28. 

The  authors  of  YWES  attempt  to  cover  all  significant  contributions  to  English 
studies.  Writers  of  articles  can  assist  this  process  by  sending  offprints  to  the 
journal,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are  not  readily  available  in  the  U.K  are 
urged  to  join  the  many  who  send  us  complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  YWES,  The  English  Association,  The  Vicarage,  Priory  Gardens, 

London  W4  ITT.  .  , 

Our  coverage  of  articles  and  books  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  who  supply  proofs  of  their  annual 
International  Bibliography  in  advance  of  publication.  We  should  like  to  record 
our  gratitude  for  their  generous  co-operation. 


The  Editors 


The  English  Association 


This  bibliography  is  an  English  Association  publication.  It  is  available  through 
membership  of  the  Association;  non-members  can  purchase  it  through  any  good 
bookshop. 

The  object  of  the  English  Association  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  English  language  and  literature. 

The  Association  pursues  these  aims  by  creating  opportunities  of  co-operation 
among  all  those  interested  in  English;  by  furthering  the  recognition  of  English  as 
essential  in  education;  by  discussing  methods  of  English  teaching;  by  holding 
lectures,  conferences,  and  other  meetings;  by  publishing  a  journal,  books,  and 
leaflets;  and  by  forming  local  branches  overseas  and  at  home. 


Publications 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies.  An  annual  bibliography.  Published  by  Basil 
Blackwell,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  MA.  (U.S.A.:  Humanities  Press). 

Essays  and  Studies.  An  annual  volume  of  essays  by  various  scholars  assembled 
by  the  collector  covering  usually  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  authors  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modern.  Published  by  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
MA.  (U.S.A.:  Humanities  Press). 

English.  The  journal  of  the  Association,  English  is  published  three  times  a  year 
by  the  English  Association. 

News-Letter.  A  News-Letter  is  published  three  times  a  year  giving  information 
about  forthcoming  publications,  conferences,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 


Benefits  of  Membership 

Institutional  Membership 

Full  members  receive  copies  of  The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies,  Essays  and 
Studies,  English  (three  issues),  and  three  News-Letters. 

Ordinary  Membership  covers  English  (three  issues)  and  three  News-Letters. 

Schools  Membership  covers  two  copies  of  each  issue  of  English,  one  copy  of 
Essays  and  Studies  (optional),  three  News-Letters ,  and  preferential  booking  for 
Sixth  Form  Conference  places. 

Individual  Membership 

Individuals  take  out  basic  membership,  which  entitles  them  to  buy  all  regular 
publications  of  the  English  Association  at  a  discounted  price. 

For  further  details  write  to  The  Secretary,  The  English  Association  The 
Vicarage,  Priory  Gardens,  London  W4  ITT. 
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The  Bodleian  Library  Record 
Beitrage  zur  Namenfors chung 
British  National  Bibliography 

Boundary  2:  A  Journal  of  Postmodern  Literature  and 
Culture 

Banasthali  Patrika 

Bulletin  (Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art) 

The  Barbara  Pym  Newsletter 
Baptist  Quarterly 

Bulletin  of  Research  in  the  Humanities 
Brick:  A  Journal  of  Reviews 

Bulletin  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Modern  Language 
Association 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Bulletin 

Brno  Studies  in  English 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  dEtudes  Anglo- Americaines  des 
XVIT  et  XVIIT  Siecles 

The  Baker  Street  Journal:  An  Irregular  Quarterly  of 
Sherlockiana 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris 

Browning  Society  Notes 

Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Stylistique  Anglaise 

Bronte  Society  Transactions 

Ball  State  University  Forum 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde 

Bucknell  Review 

The  Burlington  Magazine 

Burns  Chronicle 

Belfast  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics 
The  Bulletin  of  the  West  Virginia  Association  of  College 
English  Teachers 
The  Byron  Journal 

Contemporary  Authors  Bibliographical  Series 
Cahiers  Elisabethains 

Cahiers  de  /’ Association  Internationale  des  Etudes 
Francoises 

Caliban  (Toulouse,  France) 

Callaloo 
Calcutta  Review 

Camera  Obscura:  A  Journal  of  Feminism  and  Film  Theory 
The  Cambridge  Review 

Canadian  Drama/ L’ Art  Dramatique  Canadienne 
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C&L  37 

C&Lang 

C&M 

CanL  116-19 

CanPo 

CapR 

CARA 

Carib 

CarR 

Carrell 


CaudaP  7 
CBAA 
CBEL 
CCRev 
CCrit 
CCTEP  53 
CCV  9 
CD 

CDALB 
CDCP 
CdL 
CE  50 
CEA 
CEAfr 
CE&S  10/11 
CentR  32 
CFM 
CFS  42 

ChauR  22/3 
ChH  57 
ChildL 
ChiR 

ChLB  61—4 
CHLSSF 

CHR  15 
Ctfwm  22 

Cl 

CILT 


CISh 

Cithara  27/8 

CJ 

CJE 

CJH 

CJIS  14 

CJL  33 


Christianity  and  Literature 
Communication  and  Languages 
Classica  et  Medievalia 
Canadian  Literature 
Canadian  Poetry 
Capilano  Review 

Centre  Aixois  de  Recherches  Anglaises 
Carib 

Caribbean  Review 

The  Carrell:  Journal  of  the  Friends  of  the  University  of 
Miami  Library 
Cauda  Pavonis 

Current  Bibliography  on  African  Affairs 
Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 
Comparative  Civilizations  Review 
Comparative  Criticism:  An  Annual  Journal 
Conference  of  College  Teachers  of  English  Studies 
Centro  de  Cultura  Valenciana 
The  Critics  Debate 

Concise  Dictionary  of  American  Literary  Biography 

Comparative  Drama  Conference  Papers 

Cahiers  de  Lexicologie 

College  English 

CEA  Critic 

Cahiers  d’Etudes  Africaines 
Commonwealth  Essays  and  Studies 
The  Centennial  Review 
Canadian  Fiction  Magazine 

Cahiers  Ferdinand  de  Saussure:  Revue  de  Linguistique 
Generale 

The  Chaucer  Review 
Church  History 
Children 's  Literature 
Chicago  Review 
Charles  Lamb  Bulletin 

Commentationes  Humanarum  Litterarum  Societatis 

Scientiarum  Fennicae 

Camden  History  Review 

Computers  and  the  Humanities 

Critical  Idiom 

Amsterdam  Studies  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  the 
Language  Sciences  IV:  Current  Issues  in  Linguistic 
Theory 

Contemporary  Interpretations  of  Shakespeare 

Cithara:  Essays  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  Tradition 

Classical  Journal 

Cambridge  Journal  of  Education 

Canadian  Journal  of  History 

Canadian  Journal  of  Irish  Studies 

The  Canadian  Journal  of  Linguistics 
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ClarkN  14 

CLC  37 
Clio  1 17/18 

CLg  24 
CLS  25 
C/wes  9 
CMCS 
CML  8/9 
CN 

CNew  9 

CNIE 

ColF 

Collections 

CollG 

CollL  15 

Comitatus  19 

Commentary  86 

CompD  21/2 

CotiL  29 

ConnR 

Conradian  13 

Conradiana  20 

ContempR 

Cosmos 

CP 

CQ  17 

CR 

CRCL  14 
CRev  14 
C  Rev  AS 
Crit  29/30 
0/7/ 14/15 
Criticism  30 
Critique 
CritQ  30 
Crit  T  5 
CRNLE 
CRUX 
CSLBull 
CSR  18 
C77?  54-7 
Cm/C  9 
CulSl 
CUNY 
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Christian  Jewish  Relations 
Comparative  Literature  (Eugene,  Oreg.) 

CLA  Journal 

Children’s  Literature  Association  Quarterly 
The  Clark  Newsletter:  Bulletin  of  the  UCLA  Center  for 
Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
Columbia  Library  Columns 

Clio:  A  Journal  of  Literature,  History,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  History 

Colby  Library  Quarterly 
Comparative  Literature  Studies 
Clues:  A  Journal  of  Detection 
Cambridge  Medieval  Celtic  Studies 
Classical  and  Modern  Literature 
Chaucer  Newsletter 
The  Carlyle  Newsletter 
Commonwealth  Novel  in  English 
Columbia  Forum 
Collections 
Colloquia  Germanica 
College  Literature 

Comitatus:  A  Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Commentary 

Comparative  Drama 

Contemporary  Literature 

Connecticut  Review 

The  Conradian 

Conradiana:  A  Journal  of  Joseph  Conrad  Studies 

Contemporary  Review 

Cosmos 

Concerning  Poetry 
The  Cambridge  Quarterly 
The  Critical  Review 

Canadian  Review  of  Comparative  Literature 
The  Chesterton  Review 
Canadian  Review  of  American  Studies 
Critique:  Studies  in  Modern  Fiction 
Critical  Inquiry 

Criticism:  A  Quarterly  for  Literature  and  the  Arts 
Critique  (Paris) 

Critical  Quarterly 

Critical  Texts:  A  Review  of  Theory  and  Criticism 

The  CRNLE  Reviews  Journal 

CRUX:  A  Journal  on  the  Teaching  of  English 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  C.  S.  Lewis  Society 

Christian  Scholar ’s  Review 

Canadian  Theatre  Review 

Cultural  Critique 

Cultural  Studies 

CUNY  English  Forum 
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CV2 

Contemporary  Verse  2 

CVE  27-8 

Cahiers  Victoriens  et  Edouardiens 

CWAAS 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 

CWS  9 

Canadian  Woman  Studies 

DA 

Dictionary  of  Americanisms 

DAE 

Dictionary  of  American  English 

DAEM 

Deutsches  Archiv  fur  Eforschung  des  Mittelalters 

DAI 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International 

DAL 

Descriptive  and  Applied  Linguistics 

Daphnis 

Daphnis:  Zeitschrift  fur  Mittlere  Deutsche  Literatur 

DC 

The  Dickens  Companions 

DerbyM 

Derbyshire  Miscellany 

DHLR 

The  D.  H.  Lawrence  Review 

DHS 

Dix-Huitieme  Siecle 

Diac  18 

Diacritics 

Dialogue 

Dialogue:  Canadian  Philosophical  Review 

Dickensian  84 

The  Dickensian 

DicS 

Dickinson  Studies 

Dictionaries  10 

Dictionaries:  Journal  of  the  Dictionary  Society  of  North 
America 

DLB 

Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography 

DLN 

Doris  Lessing  Newsletter 

DM 

The  Dublin  Magazine 

DMT 

Durham  Medieval  Texts 

DNB 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

DOE 

Dictionary  of  Old  English 

Dolphin  17 

The  Dolphin:  Publications  of  the  English  Department, 
University  of  Aarhus 

DOST 

Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish  Tongue 

DownR  106 

The  Downside  Review 

DQ 

Denver  Quarterly 

DQR  18 

Dutch  Quarterly  Review  of  Anglo-American  Letters 

DQu  5 

Dickens  Quarterly 

DR 

Dalhousie  Review 

Drama 

Drama:  The  Quarterly  Theatre  Review 

DrS  19 

Dreiser  Studies 

DSA 

Dickens  Studies  Annual 

DU 

Der  Deutschunterricht:  Beitrage  zu  Seiner  Praxis  und 
Wissenschaftlichen  Grundlegung 

D  UJ  49/50 

Durham  University  Journal 

DVLG 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Liter aturwissenschaft  und 
Geistesgeschichte 

EA  41 

Etudes  Anglaises 

EAL  23 

Early  American  Literature 

E&D1 

Enlightenment  and  Dissent 

E&SM 

Essays  and  Studies 

E&Soc  17 

Economy  and  Society 

EAS 

Essays  in  Arts  and  Sciences 

EASt  10 

Englisch  Amerikanische  Studien 
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EC 

EC  an  24-5 
ECCB  9-10 
ECent  29 
ECF  1 
ECI 

ECLife  12 

ECon 

ECr 

ECS  21/2 

ECW 

EDAMN 

EDH 

EdL 

EdN 

EDSL 
EEMF 
EHR 
El  13 
E/C  38 

Ez'm/1  15 
EiP  13 
EIRC 
Eire  23 
EiT  6/7 
EJ 

ELangT 

ELet  13 

ELH  55 
EE  A  25/6 
EER  18 
ELS 
ELT2>\ 
ELWIU  15 
EM 
Embl 

English  37 
EnT 

ES  69 

EST  31 

EEC  14 

ESQ 

ESRS 

ESTC 

EWIP 
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Etudes  Celtiques 

Etudes  Canadiennes /  Canadian  Studies 

Eighteenth  Century:  A  Current  Bibliography 

The  Eighteenth  Century:  Theory  and  Interpretation 

Eighteenth-Century  Fiction 

Eighteenth-Century  Ireland 

Eighteenth  Century  Life 

L  ’Epoque  Conradienne 

L  Esprit  Createur 

Eighteenth-Century  Studies 

Essays  on  Canadian  Writing 

The  EDAM  Newsletter 

Essays  by  Divers  Hands 

Etudes  de  Lettres 

Editors’  Notes:  Bulletin  of  the  Conference  of  Editors  of 
Learned  Journals 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences  of  Language 
Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile 
The  English  Historical  Review 
Etudes  Irlandaises  (Lille) 

Essays  in  Criticism 
English  in  Africa 
Essays  in  Poetics 

Explorations  in  Renaissance  Culture 
Eire-Ireland 
Essays  in  Theatre 
English  Journal 

ELT  Journal:  An  International  Journal  for  Teachers  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
Esperienze  Letterarie:  Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Critica  e 
Cultura 

[Journal  of  English  Literary  History] 

English  Language  Notes 

English  Literary  Renaissance 

English  Literary  Studies 

English  Literature  in  Transition 

Essays  in  Literature  (Western  Illinois  Univ.) 

English  Miscellany 

Emblematica:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  English 
Studies 

English:  The  Journal  of  the  English  Association 

English  Today:  The  International  Review  of  the  English 

Language 

English  Studies 

English  Studies  in  Africa 

English  Studies  in  Canada 

ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the  American  Renaissance 

Emporia  State  Research  Studies 

Eighteenth  Century  Short  Title  Catalogue 

Edinburgh  University,  Department  of  Linguistics,  Work  in 
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EWN 

Progress 

Evelyn  Waugh  Newsletter 

EWW  9 

[English  World-Wide ] 

Expl  46/7 

The  Explicator 

Extrapolation  29 

Extrapolation:  A  Journal  of  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy 

FCEMN  14 

Mystics  Quarterly  (formerly  Fourteenth-Century  English 

FCS  14 

Mystics  Newsletter ) 

Fifteenth-Century  Studies 

FDT 

Fountainwell  Drama  Texts 

FemR  28-30 

Feminist  Review 

FH 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft/ Frankfurter  Hefte 

FJS 

Fu  Jen  Studies:  Literature  and  Linguistics  (Taipei) 

FLH 

Folia  Linguistica  Historica 

Florilegium 

Florilegium:  Carleton  University  Annual  Papers  on 

FMLS 

Classical  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 

Forum  for  Modern  Language  Studies 

FoLi  22 

Folia  Linguistica 

FreeA 

Free  Associations 

Frontiers 

Frontiers:  A  Journal  of  Women  Studies 

FS 

French  Studies 

FSt 

Feminist  Studies 

Futures  1 

Futures 

GAG 

Goppinger  Arbeiten  zur  Germanistik 

GaR  42 

Georgia  Review 

GEFR 

George  Eliot  Fellowship  Review 

GEGHL  12-13 

George  Eliot-George  Henry  Lewes  Newsletter 

GeM 

Genealogists  ’  Magazine 

Genders  1 

Genders 

Genre  2 1 

Genre 

Gestus 

Gestus:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Brechtian  Studies 

GHJ  11/12 

George  Herbert  Journal 

GissingN  24 

The  Gissing  Newsletter 

GJ 

Gutenberg- Jahrbuch 

GL  28 

General  Linguistics 

GL&L 

German  Life  and  Letters 

Glossa 

Glossa:  An  International  Journal  of  Linguistics 

GLS 

Grazer  Linguistische  Studien 

GR 

The  Germanic  Review 

GrandS 

Grand  Street 

Grant  a  16 

Grant  a 

Greyfriar 

Greyfriar:  Siena  Studies  in  Literature 

GRM 

Germanisch-Romanische  Monatsschrift 

GSE 

Gothenberg  Studies  in  English 

GSJ 

The  Gaskell  Society  Journal 

GURT 

Georgetown  University  Round  Table  on  Language  and 

H&T21 

Linguistics 

History  and  Theory 

HatcherR 

Hatcher  Review 

HBS 

Henry  Bradshaw  Society 

HC  25 

The  Hollins  Critic 

XX 

ABBREVIATIONS 

HE 

Hecate 

History  of  Education 

Hecate:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  Women’s 
Liberation 

HEdQ 

HEI 9 

HeineJ 

HEL 

Helios 

Hermathena 

HeyJ 

HistJ 

HistR  6 1 

History 

HJR 

HL  15 

HLB  36 

HLQ  51 

HNCIS 

HNR 

HOPE 

HPT 

HQ  14 

HRB 

HSci 

HSE 

HSELL 

HSJ 

HSL 

HSN 

HSSh  1 

HSSN 

HSt  10 

HT 

HTR 

HudR  40/1 
HumeS  14 
HumLov 

HUSL 

HWJ  25-6 

HWS 

IAN 

I&C 

I&P  8 

ICS 

IF 

IFR  15 

IGK 

IJECS 

IJES 

IJPR 

History  of  Education  Quarterly 

History  of  European  Ideas 

Heine  Jahrbuch 

Histoire  Epistemologie  Langage 

Helios 

Hermathena:  A  Trinity  College  Dublin  Review 

The  Heythrop  Journal 

The  Historical  Journal 

Historical  Research 

History:  The  Journal  of  the  Historical  Association 

The  Henry  James  Review  (Baton  Rouge,  La.) 
Historiographia  Linguistica 

Harvard  Library  Bulletin 

The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly 

Harvester  New  Critical  Introductions  to  Shakespeare 
Harvester  New  Readings 

History  of  Political  Economy 

History  of  Political  Thought 

Hopkins  Quarterly 

Hopkins  Research  Bulletin 

History  of  Science 

Hungarian  Studies  in  English 

Hiroshima  Studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
Housman  Society  Journal 

University  of  Hartford  Studies  in  Literature 

Hawthorne  Society  Newsletter 

Hungarian  Studies  in  Shakespeare 

The  Henry  Sweet  Society  Newsletter 

Hamlet  Studies 

History  Today 

Harvard  Theological  Review 

Hudson  Review 

Hume  Studies 

Humanistica  Lovaniensia:  Journal  of  Neo-Latin  Studies 
Hebrew  University  Studies  in  Literature  and  the  Arts 
History  Workshop 

History  Workshop  Series 

Izvestiia  Akademii  Nauk  S.S.S.R.  (Moscow) 

Ideology  and  Consciousness 

Ideas  and  Production 

Illinois  Classical  Studies 

Indogermanische  Forschungen 

The  International  Fiction  Review 

Irland:  Gesellschaft  und  Kultur 

Indian  Journal  for  Eighteenth  Century  Studies 

Indian  Journal  of  English  Studies 

International  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
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IJSL  69-74 

International  Journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language 

IJSSA 

Indian  Journal  of  Shakespeare  Studies 

IJWS 

International  Journal  of  Women’s  Studies 

ILR  6 

The  Indian  Literary  Review 

ILS 

Irish  Literary  Supplement 

1MB  22 

International  Medieval  Bibliography 

Indexer 

Indexer 

IndH 

Indian  Horizons 

IndL 

Indian  Literature 

InG  9 

In  Geardagum:  Essays  on  Old  and  Middle  English 
Language  and  Literature 

Inklings 

Inklings:  Jahrbuch  fur  Literatur  und  Asthetik 

Interlink  5-10 

Interlink 

IowaR 

The  Iowa  Review 

IRAL 

IRAL:  International  Review  of  Applied  Linguistics  in 
Language  Teaching 

IS 

Italian  Studies 

ISh 

The  Independent  Shavian 

ISJR 

Iowa  State  Journal  of  Research 

Islands 

Islands 

IUR  18 

Irish  University  Review:  A  Journal  of  Irish  Studies 

JAAC 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism 

JAAR 

Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion 

JAF 

The  Journal  of  American  Folklore 

JAfM 

Journal  of  African  Marxists 

JAmC 

Journal  of  American  Culture 

JAMS 

Journal  of  the  American  Musicological  Society 

JAmS  22 

Journal  of  American  Studies 

JArabL 

Journal  of  Arabic  Literature 

JBeckS 

Journal  of  Beckett  Studies 

JBS  27 

Journal  of  British  Studies 

JCAKSU 

Journal  of  the  College  of  Arts,  King  Saud  University 

JCanL 

Journal  of  Canadian  Literature 

JCC 

Journal  of  Canadian  Culture 

JCF 

Journal  of  Canadian  Fiction 

JChL 

Journal  of  Child  Language 

JCL  23 

The  Journal  of  Commonwealth  Literature 

JCP  3 

Journal  of  Canadian  Poetry 

JCSJ1 

The  John  Clare  Society  Journal 

JCSR  23 

Journal  of  Canadian  Studies! Revue  d’ Etudes  Canadiennes 

JCSt 

Journal  of  Caribbean  Studies 

JDHLS 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Journal  of  the  D.  H.  Lawrence 
Society 

JDJ 

John  Donne  Journal 

JDTC  3 

Journal  of  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism 

JEDRBU 

Journal  of  the  English  Department,  Rabindra  Bharati 
University 

JEGP  87 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology 

JEH 

The  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History 

JEn 

Journal  of  English  (Sana’a  Univ.) 
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JEngL 

JENS 

JEP  9 

JEPNS 

JES  18 

JETS  31 

JFR 

JGE 

JGH  8 

JGN 

JHI 49 

JHLP 

JHP 

JIES 

JIL  17 

JIPA  18 

JIWE  16 

JJ 

JJB 

JJLS 

JJQ  25/6 

JL  24 

JLH 

Journal  of  English  Linguistics 

Journal  of  the  Eighteen  Nineties  Society 

Journal  of  Evolutionary  Psychology 

Journal  of  the  English  Place-Name  Society 

Journal  of  European  Studies 

Journal  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society 

Journal  of  Folklore  Research 

JGE:  The  Journal  of  General  Education 

Journal  of  Garden  History 

The  John  Gower  Newsletter 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas 

Journal  of  Historical  Linguistics  and  Philology 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 

The  Journal  of  Indo-European  Studies 

Journal  of  Irish  Literature 

Journal  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association 

Journal  of  Indian  Writing  in  English 

Jamaica  Journal 

James  Joyce  Broadsheet 

James  Joyce  Literary  Supplement 

James  Joyce  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Linguistics 

The  Journal  of  Library  History,  Philosophy  and 
Comparative  Librarianship 

JLP 

JLSM 

JLVSG 

JMemL 

JMH 

JML  14/15 
JMMLA 

JModH 

JMRS  18 

JNPH  4/5 
JNTIS 

JNZL 

JP 

JPC 

JPCL  3 

JPhon  16 

JPJ 

JPrag  12 

JPRAS  1 

JPsyR 

JQ 

JR 

JRH 

JRMMRA  9 

Journal  of  Linguistics  and  Politics 

Journal  of  Literary  Semantics 

Journal  of  the  Loughborough  Victorian  Studies  Group 
Journal  of  Memory  and  Language 

Journal  of  Medieval  History 

Journal  of  Modern  Literature 

Journal  of  the  Midwest  Modern  Language  Association 
Journal  of  Modern  History 

Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Journal  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  History 

Journal  of  Narrative  Technique 

Journal  of  New  Zealand  Literature 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy 

Journal  of  Popular  Culture 

Journal  of  Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages 

Journal  of  Phonetics 

Journal  of  Psychology  and  Judaism 

Journal  of  Pragmatics 

Journal  of  Pre-Raphaelite  and  Aesthetic  Studies 

Journal  of  Psycholinguistic  Research 

Journalism  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Religion 

The  Journal  of  Religious  History 

Journal  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Association 

JRSA  136 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
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JRUL 

JSA 

JSaga 

JSAS 

JSSE 

JTheoS 

JWCI 

JWIL2 

JWMS  7/8 

JWSL 

KanQ 

KB  1 

KCLMS 

KJ  245-8 

KN 

KompH 
KPAB 
KR  10 
KSJ  37 
KSR 
Kuka 


Kunapipi  10 
KWS 
L&C  8 
Landfall  42 
L&H  14 
L&LC  3 
L&M1 
L&P  34 
L&S  31 
Language  64 
Lang&S  21 
LangQ  26/7 
LangR 
LangS 
LanM 
LB 
LBR 
LCrit  23 
LCUT 
LeedsSE  19 
Legacy 

LeS 

Lexicographica  4 
Lexicography  1 
LFQ 
LH 


Journal  of  the  Rutgers  University  Libraries 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archivists 

Journal  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science,  Saga 

University 

Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies 

Journal  of  the  Short  Story  in  English 

The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 

Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes 

Journal  of  West  Indian  Literature 

The  Journal  of  the  William  Morris  Society 

Journal  of  Women’s  Studies  in  Literature 

Kansas  Quarterly 

Kavya  Bharati 

King’s  College  London  Medieval  Series 

The  Kipling  Journal 

Kwartalnik  Neofilologiczny  (Warsaw) 

Komparatistische  Hefte 

Kentucky  Philological  Association  Bulletin 

Kenyon  Review 

Keats-Shelley  Journal 

Keats-Shelley  Review 

Kuka:  Journal  of  Creative  and  Critical  Writing  (Zaria, 
Nigeria) 

Kunapipi 

Key-  Word  Studies  in  Chaucer 
Language  and  Communication 
Landfall:  A  New  Zealand  Quarterly 
Literature  and  History 
Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing 
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Studies  in  Mystical  Literature  (Taiwan) 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  History 

Studier  i  Modern  Sprakvetenskap 

Studia  Mystica 

Studia  Neophilologica 

Sidney  Newsletter 

Studies  in  the  Novel  (North  Texas  State  Univ.) 

Sydsvenska  Ortnamnssallskapets  Arsskrift 

South  Atlantic  Review 

Sociocriticism 

Sociolinguistics 

Social  Text 

Soho  Bibliographies 

The  Southern  Quarterly 

The  Southern  Review  (Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

Southern  Review  (Adelaide) 

Southern  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  the 
South 

Soundings:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 
Southerly:  A  Review  of  Australian  Literature 
Soviet  Literature 
Studies  in  Philology 

SPAN:  Newsletter  of  the  South  Pacific  Association  for 
Commonwealth  Literature  and  Language  Studies 
Spectrum 

Speculum:  A  Journal  of  Medieval  Studies 

Swiss  Papers  in  English  Language  and  Literature 

Sphere  History  of  Literature 

The  Sphinx:  A  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Society 

Spicilegio  Moderno 

Spenser  Newsletter 

Sprachwissenschaf t 

Selected  Papers  from  the  West  Virginia  Shakespeare  and 

Renaissance  Association 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 

The  Sewanee  Review 

Studies  in  the  Renaissance 

Status  Report  on  Speech  Research  (Haskins  Laboratories) 
Stockholm  Studies  in  English 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Jacobean  Drama 
Studies 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Poetic  Drama  and 
Poetic  Theory 


xxxiv 

SSELRR 

SSEng  14 
SSF  25 
SSL  23 
SStl 
SStud  3 
Stajfrider  7 
S774//  1 
STC 
STGM 
St  Hum 
St  In 
StLF 
StQ2\ 

StrR 
StTCL 
Style  22 
SUAS 

SubStance  55-8 

sus 

Sussex  AC 

SVEC  251-7 

SWPLL 

SWR 

SwR 

TA 

T&C  3 

T&P 

774  PS  78 

TCBS9 

TCE 

TCL  34 

TCS5 

TD  10 
77)P  32 
TEAS 
TEBS 
Telos  74-7 
Te  Reo  eq 
TexP  2 
Text  4 
TH 
THA 
Thalia 
ThC 
Theoria 

THES 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic 

Reassessment 

Sydney  Studies  in  English 

Studies  in  Short  Fiction 

Studies  in  Scottish  Literature 

Spenser  Studies 

Swift  Studies:  The  Annual  of  the  Ehrenpreis  Center 
Staffrider 

Strange  Things  Are  Happening 
Short-Title  Catalogue 

Studien  und  Texte  zur  Geistegeschichte  des  Mittelalters 
Studies  in  the  Humanities 
Studi  Inglesi 

Studi  di  Letteratura  Francese 

Steinbeck  Quarterly 

Structuralist  Review 

Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Style  (De  Kalb,  Ill.) 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies 

SubStance:  A  Review  of  Theory  and  Literary  Criticism 

Susquehanna  University  Studies 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections 

Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Sheffield  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics 

Southwest  Review 

The  Swansea  Review:  A  Journal  of  Criticism 
Theatre  Annual 
Text  and  Context 
Text  and  Performance 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society 
Texas  College  English 
Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Theory,  Culture  and  Society:  Explorations  in  Critical 

Social  Science 

Themes  in  Drama 

The  Drama  Review 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  Transactions 

Telos:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Post-Critical  Thought 

Te  Reo:  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  New  Zealand 

Textual  Practice 

Text:  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  Textual  Scholarship 

Texas  Humanist 

Thomas  Hardy  Annual 

Thalia:  Studies  in  Literary  Humor 

Theatre  Crafts 

Theoria:  A  Journal  of  Studies  in  the  Arts,  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  (Natal) 

The  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement 


JOURNALS,  SERIES,  AND  REFERENCE  WORKS 
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Thesis  20 

Thesis  Eleven 

THIC 

Theatre  History  in  Canada 

THJ  4 

The  Thomas  Hardy  Journal 

ThoreauQ 

The  Thoreau  Quarterly:  A  Journal  of  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Studies 

Thought 

Thought:  A  Review  of  Culture  and  Ideas 

Thph 

Theatrephile 

ThR  13 

Theatre  Research  International 

ThreR  33-6 

The  Threepenny  Review 

ThS 

Theatre  Survey:  The  American  Journal  of  Theatre  History 

THSLC  137 

Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire 

THStud  8 

Theatre  History  Studies 

THY 

The  Thomas  Hardy  Yearbook 

TiLSM 

Trends  in  Linguistics  Studies  and  Monographs 

TJ 

Theatre  Journal 

TJS 

Transactions  (The  Johnson  Society) 

TkR 

Tamkang  Review 

TL 

Theoretical  Linguistics 

TLS 

TLS:  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

TMLT 

Toronto  Medieval  Latin  Texts 

7W42 

Theatre  Notebook 

TP 

Terzo  Programma 

TPLL 

Tilbury  Papers  in  Language  and  Literature 

TPS  86 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 

Traditio 

Traditio:  Studies  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  History, 
Thought,  and  Religion 

TRB  5 

The  Tennyson  Research  Bulletin 

TRHS 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 

TriQ 

TriQuarterly 

Trivium  23 

Trivium 

TSAR 

The  Toronto  South  Asian  Review 

TSB 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 

TSL 

Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature 

TSLang 

Typological  Studies  in  Language 

7NLL  30 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language 

TSWL1 

Tulsa  Studies  in  Women ’s  Literature 

TTR 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Review 

TUSAS 

Twayne’s  United  States  Authors  Series 

TWAS 

Twayne’s  World  Authors  Series 

TWBR 

Third  World  Book  Review 

TWQ  10 

Third  World  Quarterly 

TWR  12 

The  Thomas  Wolfe  Review 

TYDS 

Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society 

UCrow 

The  Upstart  Crow 

UCTSE 

University  of  Cape  Town  Studies  in  English 

UDR  19 

University  of  Dayton  Review 

UE 

The  Use  of  English 

UEAPL 

UEA  Papers  in  Linguistics 

UES 

Unisa  English  Studies 

xxxvi 

ULR 
UMSE 
Untold  8 
UOQ 
URM 

USSE 

UTQ  57/8 

UWR 

VCT 

VEAW 

Verbatim 

VIA 

Viator  19 
VI J  16 
VN  73^1 
VP  26 
VPR  21 
VQR 
FS31/2 
VSB 
VWM 
WAJ  9 
PE.4L  22/3 
BAfi/4 
W&L 

Wasafiri  8-9 
WascanaR 
WBEP 
WC 
PEC  19 
WCR 
WCSJ 
WCWR  14 
Wellsian  1 1 
WEn  7 
Westerly  33 
WestHR 
WF 

WHR  42 
WLT  62 
WLWE2S 
WMQ  45 
WolfenbiittelerB 

Word  39 

PEg 
WRB  5 


ABBREVIATIONS 

University  of  Leeds  Review 

University  of  Mississippi  Studies  in  English 

Untold 

University  of  Ottawa  Quarterly 

Ultimate  Reality  and  Meaning:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

the  Philosophy  of  Understanding 

University  of  Saga  Studies  in  English 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 

The  University  of  Windsor  Review 

Les  Voies  de  la  Creation  Theatrale 

Varieties  of  English  around  the  World 

Verbatim:  The  Language  Quarterly 

VIA:  The  Journal  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Viator:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Victorians  Institute  Journal 

Victorian  Newsletter 

Victorian  Poetry 

Victorian  Periodicals  Review 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 

Victorian  Studies 

Victorian  Studies  Bulletin 

Virginia  Woolf  Miscellany 

Women ’s  Art  Journal 

Western  American  Literature 

Word  and  Image 

Women  and  Literature 

Wasafiri 

Wascana  Review 

Wiener  Beitrage  zur  Englischen  Philologie 

World’s  Classics 

The  Wordsworth  Circle 

West  Coast  Review 

Wilkie  Collins  Society  Journal 

The  William  Carlos  Williams  Review 

The  Wellsian:  The  Journal  of  the  H.  G.  Wells  Society 

World  Englishes 

Westerly:  A  Quarterly  Review 

West  Hills  Review:  A  Walt  Whitman  Journal 

Western  Folklore 

Western  Humanities  Review 

World  Literature  Today 

World  Literature  Written  in  English 

The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 

Wolfenbiitteler  Beitrage:  Aus  den  Schatzen  der  Herzog 

August  Bibliothek 

WORD:  Journal  of  the  International  Linguistic 

Association 

The  Wilson  Quarterly 

Women ’s  Review  of  Books 


JOURNALS,  SERIES,  AND  REFERENCE  WORKS  xxxvii 


WS  14/15 

Women’s  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 

WSIF 1 1 

Women’s  Studies  International  Forum 

WSJour  12 

The  Wallace  Stevens  Journal 

WTJ 

The  Westminster  Theological  Journal 

WTW 

Writers  and  Their  Work 

WVUPP  34 

West  Virginia  University  Philological  Papers 

WWR  5/6 

Walt  Whitman  Quarterly  Review 

XUS 

Xavier  Review 

YCC 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  Criticism 

Ye  A  6 

Yeats  Annual 

YER  9 

Yeats  Eliot  Review 

YES  18 

The  Yearbook  of  English  Studies 

YES  74-5 

Yale  French  Studies 

YJC  1 

The  Yale  Journal  of  Criticism:  Interpretation  in  the 
Humanities 

YLS2 

Yearbook  of  Langland  Studies 

YNS 

York  Notes  Series 

YPL 

York  Papers  in  Linguistics 

YR  77/8 

The  Yale  Review 

YULG 

Yale  University  Library  Gazette 

YWES 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies 

ZAA  36 

Zeitschrift  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik 

ZCP 

Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische  Philologie 

ZDA 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  Altertum  und  Deutsche  Literatur 

ZDL 

Zeitschrift  fur  Dialektologie  und  Linguistik 

ZGKS  13 

Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Kanada-Studien 

ZGL 

Zeitschrift  fiXr  Germanistische  Linguistik 

ZPSK  41 

Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetik,  Sprachwissenschaft  und 
Kommunikationsforschung 

ZSpr 

Zeitschrift  fur  Sprachwissenschaft 

ZVS 

Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung 

A  dash  between  volume  numbers  represents  more  than  one  consecutive  volume 
for  the  year,  an  oblique,  volumes  that  straddle  the  turn  of  the  year.  Volume 
numbers  for  1988  journals  have  been  supplied  where  material  from  them  has 
been  reviewed.  Where  material  from  a  pre-1988  journal  is  covered  the  volume 
number  is  given  in  the  text.  Individual  issue  numbers  for  journals  that  are  not 
continuously  paginated  through  the  year  are  also  supplied  in  the  text. 
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2.  Publishers 

AAAH 

A&B 

A&R 

A&U 

A&UA 

A&W 

AarhusUP 

ABDO 

AberdeenUP 

Abhinav 

Abingdon 

ABL 

Ablex 

Abo 

Abrams 

Academic 

Academy 

AcademyC 

AcademyE 

ACarS 

ACC 

ACCO 

ACP 

ACS 

Addison-Wesley 

Adosa 

AF 

Affiliated 

AFP 

Africana 

A-H 

Ahriman 

AIAS 

Ajanta 

AK 

Al&Ba 

Albion 

Alderman 

AligarhMU 

Alioth 

Allen 

Almond 

AM 

AMAES 

Amate 

AmberL 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Acta  Academiae  Aboensis  Humaniora,  Abo,  Finland 

Allison  &  Busby,  London 

Angus  &  Robertson,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Allen  &  Unwin  (now  Unwin  Hyman) 

Allen  &  Unwin,  North  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Almqvist  &  Wiksell  International,  Stockholm 

Aarhus  UP,  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Association  Bourguignonne  de  Dialectologie  et 

d’Onomastique,  Dijon 

Aberdeen  UP,  Aberdeen 

Abhinav  Pubns,  New  Delhi 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Armstrong  Browning  Library,  Waco,  Texas 
Ablex  Pub.,  Norwood,  N.J. 

Abo  Akademi,  Abo,  Finland 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  New  York 

Academic  Press,  London  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Academy  Press,  Dublin 
Academy  Chicago  Pubs.,  Chicago 
Academy  Editions,  London 

Association  for  Caribbean  Studies,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Antique  Collectors’  Club,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
ACCO,  Leuven,  Belgium 
Another  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies,  Ottawa 
Addison-Wesley,  Reading,  Mass. 

Adosa,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

Akademisk  Forlag,  Copenhagen 

Affiliated  East-West  Press,  New  Delhi 

Associated  Faculty  Press,  New  York 

Africana  Pub.,  New  York 

Arnold-Heinemann,  New  Delhi 

Ahriman-Verlag,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Germany 

Australian  Institute  of  Aboriginal  Studies,  Canberra 

Ajanta  Pubns,  Delhi 

Akademiai  Kiado,  Budapest 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albion,  Appalachian  State  Univ.,  Boone,  N.C. 
Alderman  Press,  London 
Aligarh  Muslim  Univ.,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India 
Alioth  Press,  Beaverton,  Oreg. 

W.  H.  Allen,  London 
Almond  Press,  Sheffield 
Aubier  Montaigne,  Paris 

Association  des  Medievistes  Angliciste  de  l’Enseignement 

Superieur,  Paris 

The  Amate  Press,  Oxford 

Amber  Lane,  Oxford 


PUBLISHERS 
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AMS 

AMU 

Anansi 

Anma  Libri 

Antipodes 

Anvil 

APA 

APH 

APL 

APP 

Appletree 

APS 

Aquarian 

ArborH 

Archon 

ArchP 

Ardis 

Ariel 

Ark 

Arkona 

Arlington 

Arnold 

ArnoldEJ 

ARP 

Arrow 

ASECS 

Aslib 

ASLS 

ASP 

ASU 

Atheneum 

Athlone 

Atlas 

Attic 

AucklandUP 

AUG 

AUP 

AUPG 

AUU 

AUUp 

Avebury 

Avero 

A-W 

AWP 

BA 

BAAS 

Bagel 

Bahri 


AMS  Press,  New  York 
Adam  Mickiewicz  Univ.,  Poznan 
Anansi  Press,  Toronto 
Anma  Libri,  Saratoga,  Calif. 

Antipodes  Press,  Plimmerton,  New  Zealand 

Anvil  Press  Poetry,  London 

APA,  Maarssen,  Netherlands 

Associated  Pub.  House,  New  Delhi 

American  Poetry  and  Literature  Press,  Philadelphia 

Australian  Professional  Pubns,  Mosman,  N.S.W. 

Appletree  Press,  Belfast 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia 

The  Aquarian  Press,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 

Arbor  House  Pub.,  New  York 
Archon  Books,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Architectural  Press  Books,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Ardis  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ariel  Press,  London 

Ark  Paperbacks,  London 

Arkona  Forlaget,  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Arlington  Books,  London 

Edward  Arnold,  London 

E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  Leeds 

Australian  Reference  Pubns,  N.  Balwyn,  Vic. 

Arrow  Books,  London 

American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies, 
c/o  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus 
Aslib,  London 

Association  for  Scottish  Literary  Studies,  Aberdeen 

Applied  Science  Pubs.,  London 

Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Atheneum  Pubs.,  New  York 

Athlone  Press,  London 

Atlas  Press,  London 

Attic  Press,  Dublin 

Auckland  UP,  Auckland 

Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis,  Sweden 

Associated  Univ.  Presses,  London  and  Toronto 

Academic  &  Univ.  Pubs.  Group,  London 

Acta  Universitatis  Umensis,  Umea,  Sweden 

Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Uppsala 

Avebury  Pub.,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Avero  Pubns,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Arnold-Wheaton,  Leeds 

Africa  World  Press,  Trenton,  N.J. 

British  Academy,  London 

British  Association  for  American  Studies,  c/o  Univ.  of 
Keele 

August  Bagel  Verlag,  Diisseldorf 
Bahri  Pubns,  New  Delhi 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Bamberger 

B&B 

B&E 

B&H 

B&J 

B&N 

B&O 

B&S 

Bantam 

BAR 

Barn  Owl 

Barnes 

BathUP 

Batsford 

BBC 

BClark 

BCP 

Beacon 

Beck 

Becket 

Belknap 

Belles  Lettres 

Bellew 

Bellflower 

Benjamins 

BenjaminsNA 

Benn 

BennC 

Berg 

BFI 

BGUP 

BibS 

Bilingual 

Bingley 

Binnacle 

Biografia 

Bishopsgate 

BL 

Black 

Black  Cat 

Blackie 

Black  Moss 

Blackstaff 

Blackwell 

BlackwellR 

Blackwood 

Bl&Br 

Blandford 


Bamberger  Books,  Flint,  Mich. 

Boydell  &  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Buchan  &  Enright,  London 

Bell  &  Hyman,  London 

Barrie  &  Jenkins,  London 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Burns  &  Oates,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 

Michael  Benskin  and  M.  L.  Samuels,  Middle  English 

Dialect  Project,  Univ.  of  Edinburgh 

Bantam  Books,  London 

British  Archaeological  Reports,  Oxford 

Barn  Owl  Books,  Taunton,  Somerset 

A.  S.  Barnes,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Bath  UP,  Bath 

B.  T.  Batsford,  London 
BBC  Pubns,  London 

Bruccoli  Clark  Pubs.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Bristol  Classical  Press,  Bristol 
Beacon  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich 
Becket  Pubns,  Oxford 

Belknap  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Societe  d’Edition  les  Belles  Lettres,  Paris 
Bellew  Pub.,  London 

Bellflower  Press,  Case  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  Benjamins,  Amsterdam 

John  Benjamins  North  America,  Philadelphia 

Ernest  Benn,  London 

Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Berg  Pubs.,  Leamington  Spa 
British  Film  Institute,  London 

Bowling  Green  Univ.  Popular  Press,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Bibliographical  Society,  London 

Bilingual  Press,  Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Clive  Bingley,  London 

Binnacle  Press,  London 

Biografia  Pubs.,  London 

Bishopsgate  Press,  London 

British  Library,  London 

Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London 

Black  Cat  Press,  Blackrock,  Eire 

Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow 

Black  Moss,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Blackstaff  Press,  Belfast 
Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford 
Blackwell  Reference,  Oxford 
Blackwood,  Pillans  &  Wilson,  Edinburgh 
Blond  &  Briggs,  London 
Blandford  Press,  Poole,  Dorset 


PUBLISHERS 
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Blaue  Eule 

Verlag  die  Blaue  Eule,  Essen 

Bloodaxe 

Bloodaxe  Books,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Bloomsbury 

Bloomsbury  Pub.,  London 

BM 

Bobbs-Merrill,  New  York 

BMP 

British  Museum  Pubns,  London 

Bodleian 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

Bodley 

The  Bodley  Head,  London 

Bogle 

Bogle  L’Ouverture  Pubns,  London 

BoiseSUP 

Boise  State  UP,  Boise,  Idaho 

Book  Guild 

The  Book  Guild,  Lewes,  E.  Sussex 

Borealis 

Borealis  Press,  Ottawa 

Borgo 

Borgo  Press,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

BostonAL 

Boston  Athenaeum  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bouma 

Bouma’s  Boekhuis,  Groningen,  Netherlands 

Bowker 

R.  R.  Bowker,  New  York 

Boyars 

Marion  Boyars,  London  and  Boston,  Mass. 

Boydell 

The  Boydell  Press,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Boyes 

Megan  Boyes,  Allestree,  Derbys. 

Bran’s  Head 

Bran’s  Head  Books,  Frome,  Somerset 

Braumiiller 

Wilhelm  Braumiiller,  Vienna 

Breakwater 

Breakwater  Books,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 

Brentham 

Brentham  Press,  London 

Brewer 

D.  S.  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Brewin 

Brewin  Books,  Studley,  War. 

Bridge 

Bridge  Pub.,  S.  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Brill 

E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden 

Brilliance 

Brilliance  Books,  London 

Broadview 

Broadview,  Peterborough,  Ont.  and  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Brookside 

Brookside  Press,  London 

Browne 

Sinclair  Browne,  London 

Brownstone 

Brownstone  Books,  Madison,  Ind. 

BrownUP 

Brown  UP,  Providence,  R.I. 

Brynmill 

Brynmill  Press,  Doncaster,  S.  Yorks. 

BSB 

Black  Swan  Books,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

BSP 

Black  Sparrow  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

BSU 

Ball  State  Univ.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

BuckUP 

Bucknell  UP,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Bulzoni 

Bulzoni  Editore,  Rome 

Burnett 

Burnett  Books,  London 

Buske 

Helmut  Buske,  Hamburg 

CA 

Creative  Arts  Book  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

CAAS 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven 

Cadmus 

Cadmus  Editions,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Cairns 

Francis  Cairns,  Univ.  of  Liverpool 

Calaloux 

Calaloux  Pubns,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Calder 

John  Calder,  London 

Camden 

Camden  Press,  London 

C&G 

Carroll  &  Graf,  New  Y ork 

C&W 

Chatto  &  Windus,  London 

Canongate 

Canongate  Pub.,  Edinburgh 

xlii 

Cape 

Capra 

Carcanet 

Cardinal 

CaribB 

CarletonUP 

Carucci 

Cass 

Cassell 

Cave 

CBA 

CBS 

CCP 

CCS 

CDSH 

CentHut 

Century 

Ceolfrith 

CESR 

CFA 

CH 

C-H 

Chambers 

Champaign 

Champion 

Chand 

ChelseaH 

Christendom 

Chronicle 

ChuoUL 

Churchman 

Cistercian 

CL 

CLA 

Clarion 

Clark 

Clarke 

Classical 

CLCS 

ClogherHS 

Clunie 

CMERS 

CML 

CMST 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Jonathan  Cape,  London 
Capra  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  Carcanet  New  Press,  Manchester,  Lancs. 

Cardinal,  London 

Caribbean  Books,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 
Carleton  UP,  Ottawa 
Carucci,  Rome 
Frank  Cass,  London 
Cassell,  London 

Godfrey  Cave  Associates,  London 
Council  for  British  Archaeology,  London 
Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society,  Cambridge 
Canadian  Children’s  Press,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Centre  for  Canadian  Studies,  Mount  Allison  Univ., 
Sackville,  N.B. 

Centre  de  Documentation  Sciences  Humaines,  Paris 

Century  Hutchinson,  London 

Century  Pub.,  London 

Ceolfrith  Press,  Sunderland,  Tyne  and  Wear 

Societe  des  Amis  du  Centre  d'Etudes  Superieures  de  la 

Renaissance,  Tours 

Canadian  Federation  for  the  Humanities,  Ottawa 
Croom  Helm,  London 
Chadwyck-Healey,  Cambridge 
W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh 

Champaign  Public  Library  and  Information  Center, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Librairie  Honore  Champion,  Paris 

S.  Chand,  Madras 

Chelsea  House  Pubs.,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Philadelphia 

Christendom  Pubns,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Chronicle  Books,  San  Francisco 
Chuo  Univ.  Library,  Tokyo 
Churchman  Pub.,  Worthing,  W.  Sussex 
Cistercian  Pubns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

City  Lights  Books,  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Library  Association,  Ottawa 
Clarion  State  College,  Clarion,  Pa. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh 
James  Clarke,  Cambridge 
Classical  Pub.,  New  Delhi 

Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Clogher  Historical  Society,  Monaghan,  Eire 

Clunie  Press,  Pitlochry,  Tayside 

Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  Los  Angeles 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  Univ.  of  Toronto 


PUBLISHERS 
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Coach  House 

Colleagues 

College-Hill 

Collins 

CollinsA 

ColUP 

Comedia 

Comet 

Compton 

Constable 

Contemporary 

Continuum 

Corgi 

CorkUP 

Cormorant 

CornUP 

Cornwallis 

Coronado 

Cosmo 

Cowley 

Cowper 

CPP 

Cresset 

Crossing 

Crossroad 

Crown 

Crowood 

Crucible 

CSAL 

CSLI 

CSU 

CTHS 

CUAP 

Cuff 

CULouvain 

CULublin 

CUP 

Currency 

Currey 

CV 

CVK 

CWU 

Da  Capo 

Dacorum 

Daisy 

Dalkey 

D&C 


Coach  House  Press,  Toronto 
Colleagues  Press,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

College-Hill  Press,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

William  Collins  Sons,  London 
William  Collins  (Australia),  Sydney 
Columbia  UP,  New  York 
Comedia  Pub.  Group,  London 
Comet  Books,  London 
The  Compton  Press,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Constable,  London 
Contemporary  Books,  Chicago 
Continuum  Pub.,  New  York 
Corgi  Books,  London 
Cork  UP,  Cork,  Eire 
Cormorant  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Cornell  UP,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Cornwallis  Press,  Hastings,  E.  Sussex 
Coronado  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Cosmo  Pubns,  New  Delhi 
Cowley  Pubns,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cowper  House,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Canadian  Poetry  Press,  London,  Ont. 

Cresset  Library,  London 

The  Crossing  Press,  Lreedom,  Calif. 

Crossroad  Pub.,  New  York 

Crown  Pubs.,  New  York 

The  Crowood  Press,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

Crucible,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Australian  Literature,  Univ.  of 
Western  Australia,  Nedlands 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Language  and  Information, 
Stanford  Univ. 

Cleveland  State  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Editions  du  Comite  des  Travaux  Historiques  et 

Scientifiques,  Paris 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 
Harry  Cuff  Pubns,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 
Catholic  Univ.  of  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belgium 
Catholic  Univ.  of  Lublin,  Poland 
Cambridge  UP,  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Melbourne 
Currency  Press,  Paddington,  N.S.W. 

James  Currey,  London 

Cherry  Valley  Editions,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Cornelson-Velhagen  &  Klasing,  Berlin 

Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag,  Heidelberg 

Da  Capo  Press,  New  York 

Dacorum  College,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Daisy  Books,  Peterborough,  Northants. 

Dalkey  Archive  Press,  Elmwood  Park,  Ill. 

David  &  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

D&M 

Dangaroo 

Dawson 

DBP 

De  Boeck 

De  Graaf 

Denoel 

Dent 

DentA 

Depanee 

Deutsch 

Didier 

Diesterweg 

Doaba 

Dobson 

Dolmen 

Donald 

Donker 

Doubleday 

Dove 

Dover 

Drew 

Droste 

Droz 

DublinUP 

Duckworth 

Duculot 

DukeUP 

Dundurn 

Duquesne 

Dutton 

DWT 

EA 

Eason 

Ebony 

Ecco 

ECNRS 

Douglas  &  McIntyre,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dangaroo  Press,  Mundelstrup,  Denmark 

Dawson  &  Sons,  Folkestone,  Kent 

Drama  Book  Pubs.,  New  York 

De  Boeck-Wesmael,  Brussels 

De  Graaf,  Nieuwkoup,  Netherlands 

Denoel  S.A.R.L.,  Paris 

J.  M.  Dent,  London 

Dent,  Ferntree  Gully,  Vic.,  Australia 

Depanee  Printers  and  Pubs.,  Nugegoda,  Sri  Lanka 

Andre  Deutsch,  London 

Didier  Erudition,  Paris 

Verlag  Moritz  Diesterweg,  Frankfurt-on-Main 

Doaba  House,  Delhi 

Dobson  Books,  Durham 

Dolmen  Press,  Portlaoise,  Eire 

John  Donald,  Edinburgh 

Adriaan  Donker,  Johannesburg 

Doubleday,  New  York 

Dove,  Sydney 

Dover  Pubns,  New  York 

Richard  Drew,  Glasgow 

Droste  Verlag,  Diisseldorf 

Librairie  Droz  S.A.,  Geneva 

Dublin  UP,  Dublin 

Gerald  Duckworth,  London 

J.  Duculot,  Gembloux,  Belgium 

Duke  UP,  Durham,  N.C. 

Dundurn  Press,  Toronto  and  London,  Ont. 

Duquesne  UP,  Pittsburgh 

E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York 

Dr  Williams’s  Trust,  London 

The  English  Association.  London 

Eason  &  Son,  Dublin 

Ebony  Books,  Melbourne 

Ecco  Press,  New  York 

Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique, 
Paris 

ECW 

Eden 

EdinUP 

Eerdmans 

EETS 

Elm  Tree 

Ember 

EMSH 

Enitharmon 

Enzyklopadie 

EPNS 

Epworth 

ECW  Press,  Downsview,  Ont. 

Eden  Press,  Montreal  and  St  Albans,  Vt. 

Edinburgh  UP,  Edinburgh 

William  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Early  English  Text  Society,  c/o  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
Elm  Tree  Books,  London 

Ember  Press,  Brixham,  South  Devon 

Editions  de  la  Maison  des  Sciences  de  l’Homme,  Paris 
Enitharmon  Press,  London 

Enzyklopadie,  Leipzig 

English  Place-Name  Society,  Beeston,  Notts. 

The  Epworth  Press,  London 

PUBLISHERS 
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Eriksson 

Erskine 

ESI 

ESL 

EUL 

Europa 

Exile 

Eyre 

FAB 

Faber 

FAC 

FACP 

FALS 

Paul  Eriksson,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Erskine  Press,  Harleston,  Norfolk 

Edizioni  Scientifiche  Italiane,  Naples 

Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  Rome 

Edinburgh  Univ.  Library,  Edinburgh 

Europa  Pubns,  London 

Exile  Editions,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eyre  Methuen,  London 

Free  Association  Books,  London 

Faber  &  Faber,  London 

Federation  d’Activites  Culturelles,  Paris 

Fremantle  Arts  Centre  Press,  Fremantle,  W.A. 
Foundation  for  Australian  Literary  Studies,  James  Cook 
Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 

F&F 

F&S 

Fay 

F-B 

FDUP 

FE 

Feminist 

FictionColl 

FILEF 

Fine 

Fink 

Flammarion 

FlindersU 

FlorSU 

FOF 

Folger 

Folio 

Fontana 

FordUP 

Foris 

Forsten 

Fortress 

Francke 

Franklin 

FreeP 

FreeUP 

Freundlich 

Fels  &  Firn  Press,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Feffer  &  Simons,  Amsterdam 

Barbara  Fay,  Stuttgart 

Ford-Brown,  Houston,  Texas 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  UP,  Madison,  N.J. 

Fourth  Estate,  London 

Feminist  Press,  New  York 

Fiction  Collective,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
FILEF  Italo-Australian  Pubns,  Leichhardt,  N.S.W. 
Donald  Fine,  New  York 

Fink  Verlag,  Munich 

Flammarion,  Paris 

Flinders  Univ.  of  South  Australia,  Bedford  Park 

Florida  State  Univ.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Facts  on  File,  New  York 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 
Folio  Press,  London 

Fontana  Press,  London 

Fordham  UP,  New  York 

Foris  Pubns,  Dordrecht 

Egbert  Forsten  Pub.,  Groningen,  Netherlands 

Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia 

Francke  Verlag,  Berne 

Burt  Franklin,  New  York 

Free  Press,  New  York 

Free  UP,  Amsterdam 

Freundlich  Books,  New  York 

Frommann-Holzboog  Frommann-Holzboog,  Stuttgart 
FSP  Five  Seasons  Press,  Madley,  Hereford 


Futura 

FW 

FWA 

FWP 

Gale 

Galilee 

Gallimard 

Futura  Pubns,  London 

Fragments  West/Valentine  Press,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Fiji  Writers’  Association,  Suva 

Falling  Wall  Press,  Bristol 

Gale  Research,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Galilee,  Paris 

Gallimard,  Paris 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

G&G 

G&M 

Garland 

Gasson 

Gateway 

Girasole 

GL 

GlasgowDL 

Gleerup 

Gliddon 

GMP 

GMSmith 
Golden  Dog 
Gollancz 

Gomer 

GothU 

Gower 

Grafton 

Granada 

Granville 

Grasset 

Grassroots 

Graywolf 

Greenhalgh 

Greenhill 

Greenwood 

Greymitre 

Groos 

Grove 

Griiner 

Gruyter 

Gulmohar 

HakluytS 

Hale 

Hall 

Hambledon 

H&I 

H&M 

H&S 

H&SNZ 

H&W 

Hansib 

Harbour 

Harman 

Harper 

Harrap 

HarvardUP 

Harvester 

HarvesterM 

HBJ 

Grevatt  &  Grevatt,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Gill  &  Macmillan,  Dublin 

Garland  Pub.,  New  York 

Roy  Gasson  Associates,  Wimborne,  Dorset 

Gateway  Editions,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edizioni  del  Girasole,  Ravenna 

Goose  Lane  Editions,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

Glasgow  District  Libraries,  Glasgow 

Gleerupska,  Lund 

Gliddon  Books  Pubs.,  Norwich 

GMP  Pub.,  London 

Gibbs  M.  Smith,  Layton,  Utah 

The  Golden  Dog,  Ottawa 

Victor  Gollancz,  London 

Gomer  Press,  Llandysul,  Dyfed 

Gothenburg  Univ.,  Gothenburg 

Gower  Pub.,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

Grafton  Books,  London 

Granada  Pub.,  London 

Granville  Pub.,  London 

Grasset  &  Fasquelle,  Paris 

Grassroots,  London 

Graywolf  Press,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  J.  Greenhalgh,  Ruislip,  Middx. 

Greenhill  Books,  London 

Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn. 

Greymitre  Books,  London 

Julius  Groos  Verlag,  Heidelberg 

Grove  Press,  New  York 

B.  R.  Griiner,  Amsterdam 

Walter  de  Gruyter,  Berlin 

Gulmohar  Press,  Islamabad,  Pakistan 

Hakluyt  Society,  c/o  British  Library,  London 

Robert  Hale,  London 

G.  K.  Hall.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hambledon  Press,  London 

Hale  &  Iremonger,  Sydney 

Holmes  &  Meier,  London  and  New  York 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Auckland 

Hill  &  Wang,  New  York 

Hansib  Pub.,  London 

Harbour  Pub.,  Madeira  Park,  B.C. 

Harman  Pub.  House,  New  Delhi 

Harper  &  Row,  New  York 

Harrap,  London 

Harvard  UP,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvester  Press,  Brighton,  E.  Sussex 

Harvester  Press  Microform  Pubns  (now  Research  Pubns) 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  New  York  and  London 

PUBLISHERS 
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Headline 

Heath 

Heinemann 

HeinemannA 

HeinemannC 

HeinemannNZ 

HeinemannR 

Helm 

Herbert 

Hern 

Heyday 

HH 

Hilger 

HM 

HMSO 

Hodge 

Hogarth 

Hong  KongUP 

Horwood 

HoughtonM 

Howard 

HRW 

Hueber 

HUL 

HullUP 

Humanities 

Huntington 

Hutchinson 

HW 

HWWilson 
Ian  Henry 
IAP 
IBK 

ICA 

IHA 

I  Jamaica 

Imago 

IndUP 

Inkblot 

IntUP 

Inventions 

IonaC 

IowaSUP 

IOWP 

IP 

Ipswich 

ISI 

Italica 

IULC 


Headline  Book  Pub.,  London 
D.  C.  Heath,  Lexington,  Mass. 

William  Heinemann,  London 
William  Heinemann,  St  Kilda,  Vic. 

Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Heinemann  Pubs.,  Auckland  (now  Heinemann  Reed) 

Heinemann  Reed,  Auckland 

Christopher  Helm,  Bromley 

Herbert  Press,  London 

Nick  Hern  Books,  London 

Heyday  Books,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Hamish  Hamilton,  London 

Adam  Hilger,  Bristol 

Harvey  Miller,  London 

HMSO,  London 

A.  Hodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall 

Hogarth  Press,  London 

Hong  Kong  UP,  Hong  Kong 

Ellis  Horwood,  Chichester,  W.  Sussex 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  UP,  Washington,  D.C. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  New  York 
Max  Hueber,  Ismaning,  Germany 
Hutchinson  Univ.  Library,  London 
Hull  UP,  Univ.  of  Hull 
Humanities  Press,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J. 

Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Hutchinson  Books,  London 

Harvester  Wheatsheaf,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

H.  W.  Wilson,  New  York 

Ian  Henry  Pubns,  Hornchurch,  Essex 

Irish  Academic  Press,  Dublin 

Innsbrucker  Beitrage  zur  Kulturwissenschaft,  Univ.  of 
Innsbruck 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  London 
International  Hopkins  Association,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Institute  of  Jamaica  Pubns,  Kingston 
Imago  Imprint,  New  York 
Indiana  UP,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Inkblot  Pubns,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

International  Universities  Press,  New  York 

Inventions  Press,  London 

Iona  College,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Iowa  State  UP,  Ames,  Iowa 

Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
In  Parenthesis,  London 
Ipswich  Press,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ISI  Press,  Philadelphia 
Italica  Press,  New  York 

Indiana  Univ.  Linguistics  Club,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

IUP 

Ivon 

Jacaranda 

JadavpurU 

James  CookU 
Jarrow 

Jesperson 

JHall 

JHUP 

JIWE 

JLRC 

Jonas 

Joseph 

Journeyman 

JT 

Junction 

Junius-Vaughan 

Jupiter 

JyvaskylaU 

Kaibunsha 

K&N 

K&W 

Kansai 

Kardo 

Karia 

Karnak 

Karoma 

KCL 

Kegan  Paul 
Kenkyu 

Kennikat 

Kensal 

KenyaLB 

Kerosina 

Kerr 

Kestrel 

K/H 

Kingston 

Kinseido 

Klostermann 

Knopf 

Knowledge 

Kraus 

KSUP 

LA 

Lake  View 

LAm 

Lamboll 

Lancelot 

Landesman 

Indiana  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Ivon  Pub.  House,  Bombay 

Jacaranda  Wiley,  Milton,  Queensland 

Jadavpur  Univ.,  Calcutta 

James  Cook  Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 
Parish  of  Jarrow,  Tyne  and  Wear 

Jesperson  Press,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 

James  Hall,  Leamington  Spa,  War. 

Johns  Hopkins  UP,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JIWE  Pubns,  Univ.  of  Gulbarga,  India 

Jack  London  Research  Center,  Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Jonas  Verlag,  Marburg,  Germany 

Michael  Joseph,  London 

The  Journeyman  Press,  London 

James  Thin,  Edinburgh 

Junction  Books,  London 

The  Junius-Vaughan  Press,  Fairview,  N.J. 

Jupiter  Press,  Lake  Bluff.  Ill. 

Jyvaskyla  Univ.,  Jyvaskyla,  Finland 

Kaibunsha,  Tokyo 

Konigshausen  &  Neumann,  Wurzburg,  Germany 
Kaye  &  Ward,  London 

Kansai  Univ.  of  Foreign  Studies,  Osaka 

Kardo,  Coatbridge,  Scotland 

Karia  Press,  London 

Karnak  House,  London 

Karoma  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

King’s  College  London 

Kegan  Paul  International,  London 

Kenkyu-Sha,  Tokyo 

Kennikat  Press,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Kensal  Press,  Bourne  End,  Bucks. 

Kenya  Literature  Bureau,  Nairobi 

Kerosina  Pubns,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey 

Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago 

Viking  Kestrel,  London 

Kendall/Hunt  Pub.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Kingston  Pubs.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Kinseido,  Tokyo 

Vittorio  Klostermann,  Frankfurt-on-Main 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 

Knowledge  Industry  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Kraus  International  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Kent  State  UP,  Kent,  Ohio 

Library  Association,  London 

Lake  View  Press,  Chicago 

Library  of  America,  New  York 

Lamboll  House,  London 

Lancelot  Press,  Hantsport,  N.S. 

Jay  Landesman,  London 

PUBLISHERS 
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L&W 

Lane 

LaneA 

Lang 

LC 

LCP 

LeedsUP 

LeicsCC 

LeicUP 

LeidenUP 

Leopard’s  Head 

LeuvenUP 

Lexik 

LF 

LH 

Liberty 

Libris 

Liguori 

LittleH 

Liveright 

LiverUP 

Livre  de  Poche 

Llanerch 

Locust  Hill 

Loewenthal 

Longman 

LongmanNZ 

Longspoon 

Lowell 

Lowry 

LSUP 

LundU 

LUP 

Lymes 

MAA 

Macdonald 

MacdonaldCo 

Macmillan 

MacNutt 

Madison 

Madurai 

Maecenas 

Mainstream 

Maisonneuve 

Malone 

Mambo 

ManCASS 

M&E 


Lawrence  &  Wishart,  London 
Allen  Lane,  London 
Allen  Lane,  Ringwood,  Vic. 

Peter  D.  Lang,  Frankfurt-on-Main  and  Berne 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Loras  College  Press,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Leeds  UP,  Leeds 

Leicestershire  County  Council,  Libraries  and 

Information  Service,  Leicester 

Leicester  UP,  Leicester 

Leiden  UP,  Leiden 

Leopard’s  Head  Press,  Oxford 

Leuven  UP,  Leuven,  Belgium 

Lexik  House,  Cold  Spring,  N.Y. 

LiberForlag,  Stockholm 

Lund  Humphries  Pubs.,  London 

Liberty  Classics,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Libris,  London 
Liguori,  Naples 

Little  Hills  Press,  Burwood,  N.S.W. 

Liveright  Pub.,  New  York 

Liverpool  UP,  Liverpool 

Le  Livre  de  Poche,  Paris 

Llanerch  Enterprises,  Lampeter,  Dyfed 

Locust  Hill  Press,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Loewenthal  Press,  New  York 
Longman  Group,  London 
Longman,  Auckland 

Longspoon  Press,  Univ.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 
Lowell  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lowry  Pubs.,  Johannesburg 
Louisiana  State  UP,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lund  Univ.,  Lund,  Sweden 
Loyola  UP,  Chicago 
Lymes  Press,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Medieval  Academy  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Macdonald  Pubs.,  Edinburgh 

Macdonald  &  Co.,  London 

Macmillan  Pubs.,  London 

R.  MacNutt,  Hartfield,  E.  Sussex 

Madison  Books,  Lanham,  Md. 

Madurai  Univ.,  Madurai,  India 
The  Maecenas  Press,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Mainstream  Pub.,  Edinburgh 
Maisonneuve  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Malone  Society,  c/o  King’s  College  London 
Mambo  Press,  Gweru,  Zimbabwe 

Manchester  Centre  for  Anglo-Saxon  Studies,  Univ.  of 
Manchester 

Macdonald  &  Evans,  Estover,  Plymouth,  Devon 


ABBREVIATIONS 


M&S 

Maney 

Mansell 

Manufacture 

ManUP 

MarquetteUP 

Marvell 

Mayflower 

MB 

McFarland 

McG-QUP 

McGraw-Hill 

Mclndoe 

McPheeG 

McPherson 

ME 

Meany 

Meckler 

MelbourneUP 

Mellen 

MercerUP 

Merlin 

Methuen 

MethuenA 

MethuenC 

Metro 

Metzler 

MGruyter 

MH 

MHRA 

MI 

Micah 

MichSUP 

MidNAG 

Milestone 

Millstream 

Milner 

Minuit 

MIP 

MITP 

MLA 

M1M 

MLP 

Moonraker 

Moorland 

Moreana 


McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto 
W.  S.  Maney  &  Sons,  Leeds 
Mansell  Pub.,  London 
La  Manufacture,  Lyons 
Manchester  UP,  Manchester 
Marquette  UP,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

The  Marvell  Press,  London 
Mayflower  Books,  London 
Mitchell  Beazley,  London 
McFarland,  Jefferson,  N.C. 

McGill-Queen’s  UP,  Montreal 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York 
John  Mclndoe,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 
McPhee  Gribble  Pubs.,  Fitzroy,  Vic. 

McPherson,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

M.  Evans,  New  York 

P.  D.  Meany  Pubs.,  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Meckler  Pub.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Melbourne  UP,  Carlton  South,  Vic. 

Edwin  Mellen  Press,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Mercer  UP,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  Merlin  Press,  London 
Methuen,  London 

Methuen  Australia,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Methuen,  Toronto 
Metro  Pub.,  Auckland 
Metzler,  Stuttgart 

Mouton  de  Gruyter,  Berlin,  New  York,  and  Amsterdam 
Michael  Haag,  London 

Modern  Humanities  Research  Association,  London 
Microforms  International,  Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 
Micah  Pubns,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  UP,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mid  Northumberland  Arts  Group,  Ashington, 
Northumb. 

Milestone  Pubns,  Portsmouth 
Millstream  Books,  Bath 
Milner,  London 
Editions  de  Minuit,  Paris 

Medieval  Institute  Pubns,  Western  Michigan  Univ., 
Kalamazoo 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York 
Multilingual  Matters,  Clevedon,  Avon 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Manchester 

Moonraker  Press,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

Moorland  Pub.,  Ashbourne.  Derbys. 

Moreana,  Angers,  France 


PUBLISHERS 
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MorganSU 

Morrow 

Mosaic 

Motilal 

Mouton 

Mowbray 

MR 

MRS 

MRTS 

MSUP 

Mt  AllisonU 

Muller 

Murray 

Mursia 

NAL 

Narr 

Nathan 

NBB 

NBCAus 

NCP 

ND 

NDT 

NEL 

NELM 

Nelson 

NeWest 

New  Horn 

NH 

N-H 

NHPC 

NIE 

Niemeyer 

Nightwood 

Nijhoff 

NIUP 

NLB 

NLC 

NLP 

NLS 

NLW 

Northcote 

NortheasternU 

NorthwesternUP 

Norton 

NPF 

NPG 

NPP 

NSP 


Morgan  State  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Morrow,  New  York 
Mosaic  Press,  Oakville,  Ont. 

Motilal  Books,  Oxford 
Mouton  Pubs.,  New  York  and  Paris 
A.  R.  Mowbray,  Oxford 
Martin  Robertson,  Oxford 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Society,  North  Texas  State 

Univ.,  Denton 

MRTS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Memphis  State  UP,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mount  Allison  Univ.,  Sackville,  N.B. 

Frederick  Muller,  London 

John  Murray,  London 

Ugo  Mursia,  Milan 

New  American  Library,  New  York 

Gunter  Narr  Verlag,  Tubingen 

Fernand  Nathan,  Paris 

New  Beacon  Books,  London 

National  Book  Council  of  Australia,  Melbourne 

New  Century  Press,  Durham 

New  Directions,  New  York 

Nottingham  Drama  Texts,  c/o  Univ.  of  Nottingham 

New  English  Library,  London 

National  English  Literary  Museum,  Grahamstown, 

S.  Africa 

Nelson  Pubs.,  Melbourne 
NeWest  Press,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
New  Horn  Press,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
New  Horizon  Press,  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

Nelson-Hall,  Chicago 

North-Holland  Pub.,  Amsterdam  and  New  York 

La  Nuova  Italia  Editrice,  Florence 

Max  Niemeyer,  Tubingen 

Nightwood  Editions,  Toronto 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Dordrecht 

Northern  Illinois  UP,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

New  Left  Books,  London 

National  Library  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

New  London  Press,  Dallas,  Texas 

National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 

National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Dyfed 

Northcote  House  Pubs.,  Plymouth 

Northeastern  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  UP,  Evanston,  Ill. 

W.  W.  Norton,  New  York  and  London 
National  Poetry  Foundation,  Orono,  Maine 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
North  Point  Press,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

New  Statesman  Pub.,  New  Delhi 
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NSWUP 

NTC 

NUC 

NUP 

NUU 

NWAP 

NWP 

NYPL 

NYUP 

O&B 

Oasis 

OBAC 

O’Brien 

OBS 

New  South  Wales  UP,  Kensington,  N.S.W. 
National  Textbook,  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

Nipissing  Univ.  College,  North  Bay,  Ont. 

National  Univ.  Pubns,  Millwood,  N.Y. 

New  Univ.  of  Ulster,  Coleraine 

North  Waterloo  Academic  Press,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
New  World  Perspectives,  Montreal 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 

New  York  UP,  New  York 

Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh 

Oasis  Books,  London 

Organization  of  Black  American  Culture,  Chicago 
The  O’Brien  Press,  Dublin 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society,  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford 

Octopus 

OdenseUP 

OE 

OEColl 

Offord 

OhioUP 

Oldcastle 

Olms 

Olschki 
Omnigraphics 
Open  Books 
OpenUP 

OPP 

Orbis 

Oriel 

OrientUP 

Oryx 

OSUP 

OTP 

OUP 

OUPAm 

OUPAus 

OUPC 

OUPI 

OUPNZ 

OUPSA 

Outlet 

Owen 

Pacifica 

Paget 

PAJ 

Paladin 

Pan 

PanAmU 

P&C 

Octopus  Books,  London 

Odense  UP,  Odense 

Officina  Edizioni,  Rome 

Old  English  Colloquium,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

John  Offord  Pubns,  Eastbourne,  E.  Sussex 

Ohio  UP,  Athens,  Ohio 

Oldcastle  Books,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Georg  Olms,  Hildesheim,  Germany 

Leo  S.  Olschki,  Florence 

Omnigraphics,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Open  Books  Pub.,  Shepton  Mallet.  Somerset 

Open  UP,  Milton  Keynes  and  Philadelphia 

Oxford  Polytechnic  Press,  Oxford 

Orbis  Books,  London 

Oriel  Press,  Stocksfield,  Northumb. 

Oriental  UP,  London 

Oryx  Press,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ohio  State  UP,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oak  Tree  Press,  London 

Oxford  UP,  Oxford 

Oxford  UP  Inc.,  New  York 

Oxford  UP,  Melbourne 

Oxford  UP,  Toronto 

Oxford  UP,  New  Delhi 

Oxford  UP,  Auckland 

Oxford  UP  Southern  Africa,  Cape  Town 

Outlet  Book  Co.,  New  York 

Peter  Owen,  London 

Press  Pacifica,  Kailua,  Hawaii 

Paget  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

PAJ  Pubns,  New  York 

Paladin  Books,  London 

Pan  Books,  London 

Pan  American  Univ.,  Edinburg,  Texas 

Pickering  &  Chatto,  London 
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Pandora 

Pandora  Press,  London 

Pantheon 

Pantheon  Books,  New  York 

ParagonH 

Paragon  House  Pubs.,  New  York 

Parousia 

Parousia  Pubns,  London 

Paternoster 

Paternoster  Press,  Exeter 

Paulist 

Paulist  Press,  Ramsey,  N.J. 

Paupers 

Paupers’  Press,  Nottingham 

Pavilion 

Pavilion  Books,  London 

Peachtree 

Peachtree  Pubs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pearson 

David  Pearson,  Huntingdon,  Cambs. 

Peepal  Tree 

Peepal  Tree  Press,  Leeds 

Pelham 

Pelham  Books,  London 

Pembridge 

Pembridge  Press,  London 

Penguin 

Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  Middx. 

PenguinA 

Penguin  Books,  Ringwood,  Vic. 

PenguinNZ 

Penguin  Books,  Auckland 

Penkevill 

The  Penkevill  Pub.  Co.,  Greenwood,  Fla. 

Penumbra 

Penumbra  Press,  Moonbeam,  Ont. 

People’s 

People’s  Pubns,  London 

Pergamon 

Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 

Permanent 

Permanent  Press,  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Perpetua 

Perpetua  Press,  Oxford 

Pevensey 

Pevensey  Press,  Cambridge 

PH 

Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Phaidon 

Phaidon  Press,  Oxford 

PHI 

Prentice-Hall  International,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

PhilL 

Philosophical  Library,  New  York 

Phillimore 

Phillimore,  Chichester 

Piatkus 

Piatkus  Books,  London 

Pickwick 

Pickwick  Pubns,  Allison  Park,  Pa. 

Pilgrim 

Pilgrim  Books,  Norman,  Okla. 

PIMS 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto 

Pinter 

Frances  Pinter  Pubs.,  London 

Plenum 

Plenum  Pub.,  London  and  New  York 

Plexus 

Plexus  Pub.,  London 

Ploughshares 

Ploughshares  Books,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Pluto 

Pluto  Press,  London 

PML 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York 

Polity 

Polity  Press,  Oxford 

Polygon 

Polygon,  Edinburgh 

Poolbeg 

Poolbeg  Press,  Swords,  Co.  Dublin 

Porcepic 

Press  Porcepic,  Victoria,  B.C. 

PortN 

Port  Nicholson  Press,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

Potter 

Clarkson  N.  Potter,  New  York 

Power 

Power  Pubns,  Univ.  of  Sydney 

PPUBarcelona 

Promociones  y  Publicaciones  Universitarias,  Barcelona 

Primrose 

Primrose  Press,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

PrincetonUL 

Princeton  Univ.  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 

PrincetonUP 

Princeton  UP,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Printwell 

Printwell  Pubs.,  Jaipur,  India 
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Prism 

PRO 

Profile 

ProgP 

PSUP 

Pucker 

PUF 

PurdueUP 

Pushcart 

Pustet 

Putnam 

PWP 

QED 

Quartet 

RA 

Rampant  Lions 
R&B 

R&L 

RandomH 

Ravan 

Ravette 

Rebel 

Red  Kite 

Reference 

Regents 

Reichenberger 

Reidel 

Reinhardt 

Remak 

RenI 

Research 

RETS 

RH 

RHS 

RIA 

RiceUP 

Richarz 

RICL 

Prism  Press,  Bridport,  Dorset 

Public  Record  Office,  London 

Profile  Books,  Ascot,  Berks. 

Progressive  Pubs.,  Calcutta 

Pennsylvania  State  UP,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Puckerbrush  Press,  Orono,  Maine 

Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  Paris 

Purdue  UP,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Pushcart  Press,  Wainscott,  N.Y. 

Friedrich  Pustet,  Regensburg 

Putnam  Pub.  Group,  New  York 

Poetry  Wales  Press,  Ogmore  by  Sea,  Mid  Glam. 

Q.E.D.  Press  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Quartet  Books,  London 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London 

Rampant  Lions  Press,  Cambridge 

Rosenkilde  &  Bagger,  Copenhagen 

Rowman  &  Littlefield,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Random  House,  New  York 

Ravan  Press,  Johannesburg 

Ravette,  Horsham,  W.  Sussex 

The  Rebel  Press,  Bideford,  Devon 

Red  Kite  Press,  Guelph.  Ont. 

Reference  Press,  Toronto 

Regents  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Roswitha  Reichenberger,  Kessel.  Germany 

Reidel  Pub.,  Dordrecht,  Boston,  and  London 

Max  Reinhardt,  London 

Remak,  Alblasserdam,  Netherlands 

Renaissance  Institute,  Sophia  Univ.,  Tokyo 

Research  Pubns,  Reading 

Renaissance  English  Text  Society,  Chicago 

Ramsay  Head  Press,  Edinburgh 

Royal  Historical  Society,  London 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin 

Rice  UP,  Houston,  Texas 

Hans  Richarz,  St  Augustin,  Germany 

Research  Institute  for  Comparative  Literature,  Univ.  of 
Alberta 

RobartsCCS 

Robarts  Centre  for  Canadian  Studies,  York  Univ.,  North 
York,  Ont. 

Robinson 

Robson 

Rodopi 

RoehamptonI 

Routledge 

Royce 

RS 

RSC 

RSL 

Robinson  Pub.,  London 

Robson  Books,  London 

Rodopi,  Amsterdam 

Roehampton  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  London 
Routledge,  London  and  New  York 

Robert  Royce,  London 

The  Royal  Society,  London 

Royal  Shakespeare  Co.,  London 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London 

PUBLISHERS 
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RSVP 

RT 

Running 

Russell 

RutgersUP 

Ryan 

SA 

SAI 

Sage 

Salamander 

S&A 

S&D 

S&J 

S&M 

S&P 

s&s 

s&w 

Sangam 

Sangsters 

SAP 

Savacou 

S-B 

Scarecrow 

Schauble 

Schneider 

Schocken 

Scholarly 

Schoningh 

Schwinn 

Scolar 

SCP 

Scribner 

Seafarer 

Seaver 

Segue 

Semiotext(e) 
Serpent’s  Tail 
Sessions 
Seuil 

7:84  Pubns 
Severn 
SF&R 
SH 

Shalabh 

Shearwater 

Sheba 

Sheed&Ward 

Sheldon 

SHESL 


Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals,  Univ.  of 
Leicester 

R.T.  Pubns,  London 
Running  Press,  Philadelphia 
Michael  Russell,  Salisbury 
Rutgers  UP,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Ryan  Pub.,  Peterborough 
Sahitya  Akademi,  New  Delhi 
Sociological  Abstracts,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sage  Pubns,  London 
Salamander  Books,  London 
Shukayr  &  Akasheh,  Amman,  Jordan 
Stein  &  Day,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  London 

Sun  &  Moon  Press,  Los  Angeles 

Simon  &  Pierre,  Toronto 

Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York  and  London 

Seeker  &  Warburg,  London 

Sangam  Books,  London 

Sangsters  Book  Stores,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Scottish  Academic  Press,  Edinburgh 

Savacou  Pubns,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Schwann-Bagel,  Diisseldorf 

Scarecrow  Press,  Metuchen,  N.J. 

Schauble  Verlag,  Rheinfelden,  Germany 
Lambert  Schneider,  Heidelberg 
Schocken  Books,  New  York 
Scholarly  Press,  St  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

Ferdinand  Schoningh,  Paderborn,  Germany 
Michael  Schwinn,  Neustadt,  Germany 
Scolar  Press,  London 
Second  Chance  Press,  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 
Seafarer  Books,  London 
Seaver  Books,  New  York 
Segue,  New  York 

Semiotext(e),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York 

Serpent’s  Tail  Pub.,  London 

William  Sessions,  York 

Editions  du  Seuil,  Paris 

7:84  Pubns,  Edinburgh 

Severn  House,  London 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  Delmar,  N.Y. 
Somerset  House,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Shalabh  Book  House,  Meerut,  India 
Shearwater  Press,  Lenah  Valley,  Tasmania 
Sheba  Feminist  Pubs.,  London 
Sheed  &  Ward,  London 
Sheldon  Press,  London 

Societe  d’Histoire  et  d’Epistemologie  des  Sciences  du 
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Shinozaki 

Shinshindo 

Shire 

Shoe  String 

SIAS 

SIL 

SingaporeUP 

SIUP 

SJSU 

Skilton 

Skoob 

Slatkine 

Slavica 

Sleepy  Hollow 

SLG 

SMUP 

Smythe 

SNH 

SNLS 

SOA 

Soho 

SohoP 

Solaris 

SonoNis 

Sorbonne 

SorbonneN 

Souvenir 

SPACLALS 

SPCK 

Spectrum 

Sphere 

Split  Pea 

Spokesman 

Spoon  River 

SRC 

SRI 

SriA 

Sri  Satguru 

SSA 

SSAB 

StanfordUP 

Staple 

Star 

Starmont 


Langage,  Paris 

Shinozaki  Shorin,  Tokyo 

Shinshindo  Pub.,  Tokyo 

Shire  Pubns,  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks. 

Shoe  String  Press,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Scandinavian  Institute  of  African  Studies,  Uppsala 

Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  Academic  Pubns, 

Dallas,  Texas 

Singapore  UP,  Singapore 

Southern  Illinois  UP,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

San  Jose  State  Univ.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Charles  Skilton,  Edinburgh 
Skoob  Books  Pub.,  London 
Editions  Slatkine,  Paris 
Slavica  Pubs.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sleepy  Hollow  Press,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

SLG  Press,  Oxford 

Southern  Methodist  UP,  Dallas,  Texas 
Colin  Smythe,  Gerrards  Cross,  Bucks. 

Societe  Neophilologique  de  Helsinki 

Society  for  New  Language  Study,  Denver,  Colo. 

Society  of  Authors,  London 
Soho  Book  Co.,  London 
Soho  Press,  New  York 
Solaris  Press,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Sono  Nis  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Pubns  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris 

Pubns  du  Conseil  Scientifique  de  la  Sorbonne  Nouvelle, 
Paris 

Souvenir  Press,  London 

South  Pacific  Association  for  Commonwealth  Literature 
and  Language  Studies,  Wollongong,  N.S.W. 

SPCK,  London 

Spectrum  Books,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Sphere  Books,  London 

Split  Pea  Press,  Edinburgh 

Spokesman  Books,  Nottingham 

Spoon  River  Poetry  Press,  Granite  Palls,  Minn. 

Steinbeck  Research  Center,  San  Jose  State  Univ.,  San 

Jose,  Calif. 

Steinbeck  Research  Institute,  Ball  State  Univ.,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Sri  Aurobindo,  Pondicherry,  India 
Sri  Satguru  Pubns,  Delhi 

John  Steinbeck  Society  of  America,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Sprakforlaget  Skriptor  AB,  Stockholm 
Stanford  UP,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Staple,  Matlock,  Derbys. 

Star  Books,  London 

Starmont  House,  Mercer  Island,  Wash. 
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Starrhill 

Starrhill  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Station  Hill 

Station  Hill,  Barrytown,  N.Y. 

StDL 

St  Deiniol’s  Library,  Hawarden,  Clwyd 

Steel  Rail 

Steel  Rail  Pub.,  Ottawa 

Steiner 

Franz  Steiner,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Sterling 

Sterling  Pub.,  New  York 

SterlingND 

Sterling  Pubs.,  New  Delhi 

St  James 

St  James  Press,  London 

St  Martin’s 

St  Martin’s  Press,  New  York 

Stockwell 

Arthur  H.  Stockwell,  Ilfracombe,  Devon 

Stoddart 

Stoddart  Pub.,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 

StPB 

St  Paul’s  Bibliographies,  Winchester,  Hants. 

STR 

Society  for  Theatre  Research,  London 

Strauch 

R.  O.  U.  Strauch,  Ludwigsburg 

Studio 

Studio  Editions,  London 

Sud 

Sud,  Marseilles 

Suhrkamp 

Suhrkamp  Yerlag,  Frankfurt-on-Main 

Summa 

Summa  Pubns,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

SUNYP 

State  Univ.  of  New  York  Press,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Surtees 

R.  S.  Surtees  Society,  Frome,  Somerset 

SusquehannaUP 

Susquehanna  UP,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

SussexUP 

Sussex  UP,  Univ.  of  Sussex,  Brighton 

Sutton 

Alan  Sutton,  Gloucester 

S-W 

Shepheard-Walwyn  Pubs.,  London 

Swallow 

Swallow  Press,  Athens,  Ohio 

SWG 

Saskatchewan  Writers  Guild,  Regina 

SydneyUP 

Sydney  UP,  Sydney 

SyracuseUP 

Syracuse  UP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Tabb 

Tabb  House,  Padstow,  Cornwall 

Taishukan 

Taishukan  Pub.,  Tokyo 

Talonbooks 

Talonbooks,  Vancouver 

TamilU 

Tamil  Univ.,  Thanjavur,  India 

T&H 

Thames  &  Hudson,  London 

Tantivy 

Tantivy  Press,  London 

Tarcher 

Jeremy  P.  Tarcher,  Los  Angeles 

Tate 

Tate  Gallery  Pubns,  London 

Tavistock 

Tavistock  Pubns,  London 

Taylor 

Taylor  Pub.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

TaylorCo 

Taylor  Pub.,  Dallas,  Texas 

TCG 

Theatre  Communications  Group,  New  York 

TCP 

Three  Continents  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

TCUP 

Texas  Christian  UP,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

TEC 

Third  Eye  Centre,  Glasgow 

Tecumseh 

Tecumseh  Press,  Ottawa 

Telos 

Telos  Press,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

TempleUP 

Temple  UP,  Philadelphia 

TennS 

Tennyson  Society,  Lincoln 

TexA&MUP 

Texas  A  &  M  UP,  College  Station,  Texas 

TextileB 

Textile  Bridge  Press,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y. 

TexTULib 

Friends  of  the  Univ.  Library,  Texas  Tech  Univ.,  Lubbock 
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The  Smith 

Thimble 

Thornes 

Thorsons 

Times 

TMP 

Tombouctou 

Totem 

Toucan 

Touzot 

TPF 

Tragara 

Transaction 

Transcendental 

TrinityUP 

TTP 

Tuduv 

TulaneUP 

TurkuU 

Turnstone 

Turtle  Island 

Twayne 

UAB 

UAdelaide 

UAlaP 

UAlbertaP 

UAntwerp 

UArizP 

UArkP 

UAthens 

UBarcelona 

UBCP 

U  Bergen 

UBrno 

UBrussels 

UCalgaryP 

UCalP 

UCAP 

UChicP 

UCopenP 

UDelP 

UDijon 

UDur 

UErlangen-N 

UEssex 

UExe 

UFlorence 

UGal 

UGeoP 

UGhent 


The  Smith,  New  York 
Thimble  Press,  Stroud,  Glos. 

Stanley  Thornes,  Cheltenham 
Thorsons  Pubs.,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 
Times  of  Gloucester  Press,  Gloucester,  Ont. 
Thunder’s  Mouth  Press,  New  York 
Tombouctou  Books,  Bolinas,  Calif. 

Totem  Books,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 

Toucan  Press,  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey 
Jean  Touzot,  Paris 
Trianon  Press  Facsimiles,  Fondon 
Tragara  Press,  Edinburgh 
Transaction  Pubs.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Transcendental  Books,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Trinity  UP,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Texas  Technical  Press,  Fubbock 
Tuduv,  Munich 
Tulane  UP,  New  Orleans,  Fa. 

Turku  Univ.,  Turku,  Finland 

Turnstone  Press,  Manitoba 

Turtle  Island  Foundation,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Twayne  Pubs.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Univ.  of  Aston,  Birmingham 

Univ.  of  Adelaide,  Adelaide 

Univ.  of  Alabama  Press,  Tuscaloosa 

Univ.  of  Alberta  Press,  Edmonton 

Univ.  of  Antwerp,  Antwerp 

Univ.  of  Arizona  Press,  Tucson 

Univ.  of  Arkansas  Press,  Fayetteville 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Reference  Works;  2.  Literary  Histories; 
3.  Bibliography. 


1.  Reference  Works 

How  does  Ian  Ousby’s  The  Cambridge  Guide  to  Literature  in  English  compare 
with  Margaret  Drabble’s  The  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature  (YW 
66.1)7  For  a  start,  the  Cambridge  volume  has  pictures  (some  rather  grey)  and  a 
wider  coverage  of  modern  English  writers,  especially  from  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  than  the  Oxford  one.  Ousby’s  book,  reasonably  accurate  and 
comprehensive,  is  more  metropolitan  and  contemporary  in  its  outlook  than 
Drabble’s:  it  tells  its  user  what  appears  important  now,  rather  than  reminds  the 
reader  of  what  has  always  been  (and  may  just,  in  the  future,  become)  general 
literary  knowledge.  One  is  a  well-posed  and  really  rather  well-developed 
photograph;  the  other  is  like  a  favourite,  slightly  dusty,  painting.  The 
photograph  may  yellow  and  crack  in  a  few  years’  time  but  the  painting’s  colours 
will  not  lose  much  of  their  freshness.  Both  books  are  well  worth  having. 

Of  several  volumes  which  Gale  has  sent  this  year,  a  few  have  items  of  interest 
to  Y  WES  users.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Contemporary  Authors  series  devoted 
to  autobiography,  edited  by  Mark  Zadrozny,  has  essays  by  Arnold  Wesker  and 
Rene  Wellek  about  themselves,  their  lives,  and  their  family  backgrounds:  both 
include  photographs  from  their  authors’  lives,  which  repay  close  study.  Another 
autobiographical  series,  Something  about  the  Author ,  edited  by  Joyce 
Nakamura,  is  devoted  to  children’s  writers  and  illustrators,  and  Volume  VI 
includes  pieces  about  their  lives  by  Gillian  Avery,  Iona  Opie,  and  Geoffrey 
Trease.  Gale  has  launched  a  new  series  of  Short  Story  Criticism,  whose  first 
volume  is  edited  by  Laurie  Lanzen  Harris  and  Sheila  Fitzgerald:  it  follows  the 
familiar  Gale  format  of  a  general  introduction  to  an  author,  a  few  pictures,  and 
short  extracts  from  a  wide  range  of  critical  accounts  of  their  work.  This  first 
volume  covers  short-story  writers  from  Poe  to  J.  G.  Ballard.  Finally,  in  the  Gale 
annual  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography  Yearbook:  1987,  edited  by  J.  M.  Brook, 
the  Modern  Literary  Manuscripts  Collection  of  the  Washington  University 
Libraries  (rich  in  Beckett  and,  as  one  would  expect,  Black  Mountain  material)  is 
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briefly  described  by  Anne  Posega,  and  there  are  obituaries  of  James  Baldwin, 
Richard  Ellmann,  and  Frederick  A.  Pottle. 


2.  Literary  Histories 

(a)  General  Works 

A  sample  volume  of  The  Cambridge  Guide  to  the  Arts  in  Britain,  edited  b\ 
Boris  Ford,  entitled  Since  the  Second  World  War,  has  been  sent  for  review.  The 
authors  discussed  by  Gilbert  Phelps,  in  as  much  detail  as  just  under  forty  pages 
on  ‘Literature  and  Drama’  will  allow,  are  Larkin  and  Hughes,  Beckett  and 
Pinter,  and  Joyce  Cary,  Angus  Wilson,  and  Doris  Lessing.  As  well  as  chapters  on 
art,  music,  film,  and  broadcasting,  there  are  also  welcome  short  essays  on 
architecture  (in  addition  to  a  shorter  one  on  the  Roehampton  estate),  crafts,  and 
industrial  design.  This  is  a  very  sober  project,  well  produced  and  pleasantly 
illustrated:  it  has  some  good  things  in  it  and  seems  destined  for  school  and  public 
libraries.  Another,  and  rather  less  bland,  collaborative  project,  which  had  its 
origins  in  a  series  of  intercollegiate  lectures  at  London  University,  is  a  volume  ot 
eleven  essays,  edited  by  Peter  L.  Caracciolo,  analysing  and  discussing  The 
‘Arabian  Nights’  in  English  Literature.  Unusually  for  this  kind  of  volume  it  is 
given  greater  unity  by  its  concentration  on  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  essays  on  the  spell  they  cast  over  Coleridge,  Dickens,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Thackeray,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  and  George  Meredith: 
this  stimulating  volume  ends  more  or  less  with  Yeats. 

Three  further  books  survey  the  influence  of  classical  culture  on  modem 
literature.  In  The  Callisto  Myth  from  Ovid  to  Atwood  Kathleen  Wall  offers  a 
feminist  interpretation  of  the  uses  authors  have  made  of  the  story  of  Zeus'  rape 
of  the  nymph  Callisto  and  sees  them  as  paradigms  of  the  male  expression  ot 
power  through  sexual  violence.  Some  of  this  makes  for  rather  heavy  going  and 
Wall’s  book  is  often  more  concerned  with  rape  than  with  the  Callisto  myth. 
Inevitably  there  is  a  little  forcing  of  material  to  fit  her  thesis,  but  the  book  is 
straightforward  and  on  the  whole  sensible.  Charles  Martindale’s  Ovid  Renewed 
is  a  much  more  substantial  book:  a  collection  of  essays  concentrating  on  Ovid's 
influence  on  English  literature  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with 
pieces  on  his  place  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  on  the  links  between  the 
Metamorphoses  and  The  Waste  Land.  This  is  an  important  contribution  to 
studies  in  the  classical  background  to  English  literature  which  also  pays  special 
attention  to  the  treatment  by  artists  of  Ovidian  themes.  Performing  a  similar, 
but  rather  narrower,  task  for  Virgil  and  at  as  high  a  level  of  scholarship  and 
critical  insight,  Annabel  Patterson’s  Pastoral  and  Ideology  takes  on  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues  on  European  literature,  book  production, 
and  cultural  history  from  Petrarch  to  Valery.  Patterson  is  a  first-rate  scholar, 
lively  and  readable,  with  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  enthusiasms:  her  new 
book  deserves  close  attention. 

Two  other  substantial  books,  also  from  OUP,  are  of  similar  merit.  Brian 
Vickers’  eagerly  awaited  In  Defence  of  Rhetoric  surveys  the  main  schools  of 
classical  thought  about  rhetoric  before  turning  to  the  history  of  its  study  and  use 
in  literary  and  educational  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present;  the  final 
chapter  looks  at  the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  the  modern  novel,  in  particular  on 
Joyce,  Orwell,  and  Randall  Jarrell.  This  is  a  solid,  sensible  book,  full  of  useful 
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material  which  has  been  clearly  presented.  Terence  Cave’s  study  of  anagnorisis, 
Recognitions,  is  rather  more  challenging.  The  book’s  structure  is  twofold:  the 
first  part  provides  a  general  history  of  the  subject,  while  the  second  offers  more 
detailed  studies  of  particular  authors  and  books.  Cave  is  a  formidably  learned 
scholar,  and  he  is  right  to  be  aware  that  his  book  is  not  easy  going,  but 
Recognitions  is  in  some  ways  more  accessible  than  his  earlier  work  The 
Cornucopian  Text  and  just  as  brilliant  and  enlightening.  Finally,  OUP  has 
republished  thirteen  of  the  British  Academy’s  Chatterton  Lectures  in  a  selection 
(made  by  the  late  Helen  Gardner)  which  covers  the  history  of  English  poetry 
from  Skelton  to  Keith  Douglas.  While  most  of  the  lectures  are  very  good  and  it  is 
useful  to  have  them  gathered  together  from  PBA,  as  a  sequence  they  suggest  a 
rather  strange  map  of  English  verse. 

In  a  sense,  one  of  the  few  unclassical  genres  to  become  classic  in  its  own  right 
has  been  the  essay.  This  receives  some  welcome  attention  in  Graham  Good’s  The 
Observing  Self:  Rediscovering  the  Essay.  Good  writes  briskly,  with  a  sharp  eye 
for  detail  about  essayists  from  Montaigne  to  George  Orwell,  by  way  of,  among 
others,  Johnson,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Virginia  Woolf.  He  does  much  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  importance  and  flexibility  of  the  genre,  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount 
of  self-imposed  nodding  and  bowing  to  Adorno  and  Lukacs.  Another  genre, 
with  uncertain  classical  links,  has  stimulated  the  production  of  a  volume  edited 
by  Eric  Homberger  and  John  Charmley,  which  purports  to  sketch  The  Troubled 
Face  of  Biography.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  huffing  and  puffing  in  this  book.  The 
huffing  consists  of  windy  speculations  about  the  nature,  significance,  meaning, 
and  value  of  biography  as  an  art,  genre,  profession,  or  whatever;  the  puffing, 
although  self-publicizing,  is  rather  more  agreeable  and  is  made  up  of  personal 
pieces  about  what  fun  and  hard  work  writing  biographies  is,  and  how 
biographers  (Ann  Thwaite,  Michael  Holroyd)  get  on  with  the  task  in  hand. 

From  the  Macmillan  stable  there  is  the  usual  crop  of  critical  books,  some  of 
which  have  more  to  say  about  being  a  teacher  of  English  literature  in  a  university 
at  the  moment  than  about  literature.  Patrick  Reilly  has  written  about  The 
Literature  of  Guilt,  starting  with  Gulliver’s  Travels  because  of  its  ‘paradigmatic 
significance’.  Yet  his  attention  really  lies  elsewhere,  with  modern  classics  from 
Heart  of  Darkness  to  Lord  of  the  Flies',  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  what  he 
says,  but  the  essays  and  the  handling  of  the  subject  matter  do  not  add  up  to  a 
book.  Richard  Pine’s  The  Dandy  and  the  Herald,  another  categorizing  work, 
divides  modern  literary  history  (which  for  some  obscure  reason  begins  with 
‘Beau’  Brummell)  into  a  struggle  between  the  dandies  and  the  heralds  who  come 
to  announce  their  passing  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  for  writers.  Pine  s 
purpose  is  not  easy  to  follow,  but  the  book  seems  to  be  a  preparatory  study  for 
further  work  on  Lawrence  Durrell,  who  along  with  Henry  Miller,  Anais  Nin, 
and  T.  S.  Eliot,  seems  to  be  his  main  object  of  interest. 

It  is  less  usual  to  find  a  Macmillan  critical  book  devoted  to  poetry,  but  in 
Poetry  and  Possibility  Michael  Edwards  seeks  to  examine  ‘the  capacity  of  poetic 
language  to  engage  with  a  real  world  and  also  with  transcendence,  and  the 
limitations  of  that  capacity’.  This  is  the  rather  soft  and  strangely  shaped  suitcase 
into  which  he  crams  pieces  (over  half  of  which  have  appeared  elsewhere  in 
different  forms)  on  poets  from  Milton  and  La  Fontaine  to  Yves  Bonnefoy, 
Charles  Tomlinson,  and  Geoffrey  Hill.  Sadly  these  Macmillan  books  are  badly 
produced:  they  are  full  of  misprints,  copy-editing  nonsenses,  and  simple 
production  errors. 
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(b)  Anthologies 

It  has  been  a  thinnish  year  for  anthologies.  The  most  enjoyable  and,  in  some 
ways,  unusual  choice  of  verse  for  some  time  has  been  made  by  Kingsley  Amis  in 
The  Amis  Anthology.  He  may  not  be  much  of  a  textual  scholar,  but  Amis  has 
some  subtle  and  often  striking  things  to  say  in  his  notes  for  the  selection: 
Housman,  Edward  Thomas,  Robert  Graves,  and  Philip  Larkin  are  represented 
by  the  largest  number  of  poems.  Even  if  Felix  Pryor’s  The  Faber  Book  of  Letters 
does  not  establish  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  genre  entirely  satisfactorily,  it  is  very 
entertaining  and  reveals  some  useful  things  about  the  writer  and  his  or  her 
audience.  Pryor  has  chosen  and  edited  the  letters  with  some  care.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Jenny  Newman’s  The  Faber  Book  of  Seductions ,  which  is 
altogether  a  rather  nasty  piece  of  work.  ‘Seduction’,  Newman  gratingly  and 
bafflingly  begins  her  introduction,  ‘operates  somewhere  between  courtship  and 
rape’:  it  is  hard  to  see  how  seduction  can  ‘operate’,  but  Faber  (who  ‘operate’  so 
effectively  nowadays  in  the  publishing  world)  evidently  saw  a  gap  in  the  market 
for  anthologies  about  sex,  but  were  too  coy  to  call  this  one. 

Stuart  Gillespie’s  anthology  The  Poets  on  the  Classics  has  a  much  more 
serious  purpose,  to  collect  what  English  poets  have  said  (in  English)  about 
classical  forms  in  general  and  individual  authors  in  particular.  Gillespie’s  idea  is 
good  and  works  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  book  could  have  been  bigger  and 
better.  The  problem  stems  from  the  unnecessary  concentration  on  poets;  he 
includes  only  classical  poets  and  playwrights  who  wrote  in  verse,  but  then  finds 
room  for  comments  on  them  by  writers  like  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Philip  Francis  (the 
reputed  author  of ‘Junius’),  and  George  Eliot. 

In  Poetry  and  Ireland  Since  1800  Mark  Storey  conveniently  collects  some  of 
the  most  important  statements  made  about  poetry  and  Ireland  from  the  1 830s  to 
the  1970s,  including  extracts  from  Ernest  Renan  and  Matthew  Arnold,  but 
nothing  from  Seamus  Heaney.  The  texts  are  given  scanty  annotation. 


3.  Bibliography 

(a)  Theory 

This  has  not  been  an  especially  good  year  for  those  trying  to  work  out  what 
bibliography  is  and  what  bibliographers  do.  One  of  the  glimmers  of  light  on  the 
scholarly  horizon  has  been  supplied  by  John  Sutherland.  In  a  stimulatingly  brisk 
and  bracing  article,  ‘Publishing  History:  A  Hole  at  the  Centre  of  Literary 
Sociology’  ( Critl  14.574-89),  he  examines  the  recent  writings  on  books  and  the 
book  trade  by  Robert  Darnton  (the  historian  of  late  eighteenth-century  France), 
Jerome  J.  McGann,  and  Don  McKenzie.  All  of  them  emphasize  what 
Sutherland  calls  ‘the  sociomaterial  instance  rather  than  the  essence  of  the 
literary  work’  and  all  stress  the  need  for  a  new  history  of  publishing;  Sutherland 
recognizes  this  need  and  puts  forward  some  ideas  on  how  to  realize  it. 

Another  approach  is  suggested  by  G.  Thomas  Tanselle  in  an  important 
article,  ‘Bibliographical  History  as  a  Field  of  Study’  (SB  40.33-63),  which  will 
certainly  help  those  interested  in  understanding  how  bibliography  has  evolved  in 
the  last  century  or  so.  Summarizing  the  work  of  the  last  century,  especially  that 
carried  out  by  the  London  Bibliographical  Society  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
‘new’  bibliography  (with  many  useful  secondary  references),  Tanselle  pleads  for 
more  research  in  the  field. 
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By  a  happy  coincidence,  a  substantial  contribution  to  precisely  this  field  has 
been  made  by  the  publication  of  Pioneers  in  Bibliography ,  the  proceedings  of  the 
1985  conference  on  book-trade  history  held  by  the  Department  of  Extra-Mural 
Studies  of  the  University  of  London.  Edited  by  Robin  Myers  and  Michael 
Harris,  this  contains  six  pieces  on  post-medieval  bibliographers,  including  a 
characteristically  entertaining  and  rich  piece  by  T.  A.  Birrell  on  Anthony  Wood, 
John  Bagford,  and  Thomas  Hearne;  Robin  Myers  on  the  scholars  like  Joseph 
Ames  and  Edward  Arber  who  had  access  to  the  Stationers’  Company  records; 
Ronald  Browne  on  that  rather  odd  and  sadly  ‘unscientific’  bibliographer,  W.  C. 
Hazlitt;  Julian  Roberts  on  the  early  members  of  the  London  Bibliographical 
Society;  and  Esther  Potter  on  OUP’s  involvement  in  publishing  bibliographical 
works  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  This  is  an  entertaining  volume  which  may 
encourage  others  to  work  on  the  subject.  Another  contribution  to  the  history  of 
bibliography  comes  from  the  late  Gordon  N.  Ray  in  a  collection  of  essays  Books 
as  a  Way  of  Life,  edited  by  G.  Thomas  Tanselle.  As  one  might  expect  from  the 
pen  of  a  Thackeray  scholar  there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Ray’s  other  enthusiasm,  the  illustrated  book,  but  there  are  other  essays  on  the 
Anglo-American  book  world  of  the  1950s  and  1960s;  Tanselle’s  biographical 
introduction  also  sheds  some  light  on  collecting  and  libraries  after  the  Second 
World  War. 


(b)  Printing  and  Publishing  History 

Although  it  has  been  partially  available  in  books  and  articles  for  some  time, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  will  (which  survives  only  in  a  registered  copy  for  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury)  has  never  been  published  in  full.  Mary  C. 
Erler,  in  ‘Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  Will:  Legatees  and  Bequests’  ( Library  107-21), 
usefully  supplies  this  lacuna  and  identifies  de  Worde’s  social  and  business 
connections. 

The  career  and  slim  productions  of  the  third  provincial  press  in  England  are 
charted  by  Nicholas  Orme  in  ‘Martin  Coeffin,  the  First  Exeter  Publisher’ 
(. Library  220-30).  Coeffin  was  probably  a  bookbinder  first  and  a  publisher, 
issuing  school-books,  second:  a  single  copy  of  one  title  is  all  that  is  known  to 
survive  from  his  press  and  yet  his  activities  reveal  the  influence  of  the  new 
humanism  in  the  West  Country  during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  a  more  general  account,  which  largely  consists  of  tables,  David  Carlson 
analyses  ‘Formats  in  English  Printing  to  1557  ( AEB  50-7).  By  looking  at  the 
output  of  named  printers  from  the  beginnings  of  printing  in  this  country  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  Stationers’  Company  he  is  able  to  chart  the  way  in 
which  the  usual  publishing  format  changed  from  the  folio  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  smaller  and  cheaper  octavo  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  This 
article  has  important  implications  for  those  interested  in  the  relations  between 
authorship  and  publishing,  but  it  is,  as  Carlson  is  aware,  only  a  partial  picture  of 
what  happened  in  the  early  years  of  English  printing.  ^ 

In  TCBS  David  Pearson  provides  a  fascinating  insight  into  ‘A  Cambridge 
Bookseller’s  Accounts  of  1572’  (230-47);  Pearson  identifies  the  bookseller  as 
John  Sheres,  supplies  identifications  for  most  of  his  customers,  and  investigates 
a  group  of  Cambridge  centrepiece  bindings  which  belong  to  this  important 
period  in  the  University’s  history.  Another  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
provincial  binders  is  supplied  by  Penelope  E.  Morgan  in  her  account  of  John 
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Cooper,  ‘An  Unrecorded  Seventeenth-Century  Hereford  Bookbinder’  ( Library 
145-50). 

Printing  and  publishing  in  the  later  sixteenth  and  earlier  seventeenth  centuries 
continue  to  attract  much  scholarly  attention.  The  murky  rivalry  between  the 
City  Livery  Companies  is  the  subject  of  Gerald  D.  Johnson’s  illuminating 
article,  ‘The  Stationers  versus  the  Drapers:  Control  of  the  Press  in  the  Late 
Sixteenth  Century’  ( Library  1-17);  although  the  Stationers  were  the  junior 
company,  they  won,  and  twelve  freemen  of  the  Drapers’  company,  who  worked 
as  publishers  and  booksellers,  were  ‘translated’  or  ‘set  over’  to  the  Stationers. 
Shakespeare  is  the  motivating  force  behind  much  of  the  work  in  this  field,  but 
only  rarely  does  he  receive  a  writer’s  full  attention.  Thomas  L.  Berger  provides  a 
useful  summary  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  ‘Press 
Variants  in  Substantive  Shakespearian  Dramatic  Quartos’  {Library  23 1^41).  He 
concludes  that  while  scholars  and  editors  are  nowadays,  rightly,  more  sceptical 
than  they  used  to  be  about  what  press  variants  can  tell  us  about  a  text,  they 
ignore  them  at  their  peril.  Press  variants  played  an  important  part  in  Kim 
Walker’s  earlier  account  of  Shirley’s  The  Dukes  Mistris  (YW  67.12).  Walker 
returns  to  the  play  in  ‘The  Printing  and  Publishing  of  James  Shirley’s  The  Dukes 
Mistris  (1638)’  {Library  317-38),  examining  its  production  history  in  detail  and 
showing  that  it  was  by  no  means  as  regularly  ordered  as  might  be  supposed. 

The  most  exhaustive  analysis  of  press  variants  occurs  in  James  P. 
Hammersmith’s  series  of  articles  for  PBS  A  (17-51,  201-27,  287-332)  on  ‘The 
Proof-Reading  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Folio  of  1 647’.  Hammersmith  has 
collated  about  fifteen  copies  of  the  folio  and  prints  and  discusses  in  some  detail 
extensive  samplings  from  the  variant  formes  which  he  has  found.  His 
conclusions  are  that  the  folio’s  proof-reading  was  quite  typical  for  books  of  this 
time:  ‘raw’  proof  was  read  hastily  for  major  printing  flaws  and  for  accidentals, 
but  not  substantives,  and  the  revises  were  read  against  the  raw  proof,  not  against 
the  manuscript  copy.  This  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  vexed 
of  problems  facing  bibliographers  and  textual  scholars  which  it  will  take  the 
scholarly  community  some  time  to  digest.  Further  questions  remain,  however, 
about  his  project,  mainly  revolving  around  the  study  of  one  book  out  of  its 
publishing  context  and  the  late  date  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  folio:  how 
does  the  folio  fit  into  its  publisher’s  and  printer’s  overall  business  pattern?  And 
can  evidence  for  what  was  happening  in  1647  be  safely  used  to  understand  what 
was  happening  twenty  or  fifty  years  earlier?  The  material  Hammersmith  has 
unearthed  is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  importance:  what  it  tells  us  has  to  be 
interpreted  with  great  care. 

The  study  of  the  business  context  out  of  which  books  emerged  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  important  area  for  research.  The  careers  of  individual  printers 
and  publishers  continue  to  attract  scholars,  and  the  painstaking  results  of 
reconstructing  business  careers  have  important  implications  for  the  study  of 
some  authors.  By  looking  in  some  detail  at  ‘Books  from  William  Stansby’s 
Printing  House,  and  Jonson’s  Folio  of  1616’  {Library  18-29),  James  K.  Bracken 
concludes  that  the  partnership,  based  on  mutual  trust  and  respect,  was  a  highly 
successful  one.  The  background  documentary  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
lives  and  businesses  of  individual  printers  and  publishers  have  not  survived  from 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  those  from  the  eighteenth  century 
have. 

As  well  as  business  documents  like  contracts  and  correspondence,  a  number 
of  eighteenth-century  printers’  and  publishers’  ledgers  have  survived.  These 
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record  all  sorts  of  details  concerning  the  book  trade,  from  individual 
commissions  to  payments  made  to  compositors  and  journeymen.  A  few  of  these 
records  have  been  published,  but  the  most  extensive  and  detailed  have  remained 
in  manuscript  in  the  Grolier  Club  in  New  York  (shortly  to  appear  in  facsimile 
alongside  an  edited  version).  In  The  Bowyer  Ledgers:  Their  Historical 
Importance’  their  editor  K.  I.  D.  Maslen  gives  readers  of  PBS  A  (1 39—49)  a  brief 
taste  of  the  riches  they  have  to  offer.  The  Bowyers,  father  and  son,  dominated  the 
London  publishing  scene  from  1 7 1 0  to  1 777  and  their  ledgers  record  the  printing 
of  some  5,000  books  during  this  period,  when  at  times  they  employed  up  to  two 
hundred  workers. 

Scolar  has  issued  two  very  attractive  books  about  book  illustration.  The 
larger  is  the  late  Edward  Hodnett’s  Five  Centuries  of  English  Book  Illustration,  a 
general  survey  by  an  acknowledged  expert,  supplemented  by  a  select  catalogue 
of  illustrators  and  a  chronological  list  of  their  books.  Hodnett  supplies  a 
century-by-century  biographical  account  of  the  most  important  illustrators  and, 
where  these  are  not  known  by  name,  of  their  publishers  and  printers.  His  work  is 
now  the  obvious  place  to  start  any  research  into  the  relations  between  literary 
texts  and  their  illustrators.  Michael  Felmingham’s  approach  to  The  Illustrated 
Gift  Book:  1880-1930  is  only  slightly  different  from  Hodnett’s.  A  more  general 
account  of  this  golden  age  of  book  illustration,  it  surveys  the  technological  and 
publishing  developments  which  made  it  possible,  leafs  through  the  children’s 
books  and  works  of  fantasy  to  which  the  illustrators  (Arthur  Rackham  and 
E.  H.  Shepherd  prominently  among  them)  contributed,  and  pays  particular 
attention  to  American  contributions  to  the  genre.  His  rather  brief  text  is 
supplemented  by  some  well-chosen  plates  and  again  by  a  check-list  of 
illustrators  and  the  books  for  which  they  supplied  pictures. 


( c)  Institutional  and  Private  Library  History 

In  an  important  article,  The  Printed  Books  of  the  Last  Monks  of  Durham’ 
{Library  203—19),  A.  I.  Doyle  touches  on  two  interesting  topics  at  the  same  time: 
what  books  there  were  in  the  monasteries  on  the  eve  of  the  Dissolution  and  how 
the  coming  of  printed  books  affected  the  traditional  place  of  manuscripts  in  a 
religious  community.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  extant  evidence  shows  the 
monks’  continuing  interest  in  ‘traditional  types  of  material  for  study  in  the 
university’.  He  goes  on  to  look  at  the  dispersal  of  the  community’s  library  and 
traces  the  history  of  some  of  its  books. 

Scholars  working  on  emblems  and  emblem-literature  will  be  grateful  to 
Hester  M.  Black  and  David  Weston  for  providing  them  with  A  Short  Title 
Catalogue  of  the  Emblem  Books  and  Related  Works  in  the  Stirling  Maxwell 
Collection  of  Glasgow  University  Library  ( 1499-1917) ,  which  lists  in  rather  bare 
detail  (full  imprints  are  not  given)  the  1777  books  in  the  collection  and  usefully 
provides  a  chronological  index  to  them.  The  catalogue  is  a  modest  affair  but 
should  prove  an  asset  to  the  growing  number  of  people  interested  in  the  subject. 

Three  private  libraries  of  great  interest  to  students  of  English  literature  have 
received  some  welcome  attention  this  year.  Nicolas  K.  Kiessling  s  account  of 
The  Library  of  Robert  Burton  supplies  a  full  description  of  the  1740  books  and 
manuscripts  which  the  Anatomist  of  Melancholy  owned:  most  of  these  now 
repose  either  in  the  Bodleian  or  in  his  old  college  Christ  Church.  Kiessling  pays 
particular  attention  to  Burton’s  annotations  in  his  extant  books,  noting  his 
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marginal  comments  and  revealing  Burton’s  lively  engagement  with  whatever  he 
was  reading.  The  catalogue  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  exhaustive  indexes 
which  allow  Burton’s  book-buying  habits  to  be  reconstructed  in  some  detail.  On 
a  more  modest  scale  William  LeFanu  has  published  A  Catalogue  of  Books 
Belonging  to  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  a  facsimile  of  the  shelf-list  Swift  made  in  1 7 1 5  of 
his  books  in  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick’s  in  Dublin,  with  a  catalogue  identifying 
his  brief  entries  more  fully.  Swift  scholars  will  undoubtedly  find  this  interim 
account  of  his  books  of  great  interest:  a  full  catalogue  of  his  library  is  in 
preparation.  With  characteristic  energy  Peter  Beal  has  gone  out  to  Regensburg 
in  Bavaria,  armed  with  a  list  of  Sir  George  Etherege’s  books  drawn  up  by  the 
latter’s  secretary  Hugo  Hughes,  to  look  for  them  in  the  Episcopal  Central 
Library,  which  now  houses  the  old  Scottish  Monastery  Library.  He  has  found  a 
good  number  which  he  fully  describes  in  “‘The  Most  Constant  and  Best 
Entertainment”:  Sir  George  Etherege’s  Reading  in  Ratisbon’  ( Library  122^14); 
Beal’s  researches  have  much  to  say  about  the  diplomat-dramatist’s  reading 
habits  and  the  bookish  world  of  diplomatic  life  in  Bavaria  in  the  1680s.  The 
contribution  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  book-collecting  and  the  foundation 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  can  be  studied  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  April 
issue  of  BLJ.  Perhaps  the  most  immediately  useful  for  scholars  working  on 
collecting  and  what  are  now  the  British  Library’s  foundation  collections  is 
M.  A.  E.  Nickson’s  ‘Hans  Sloane,  Book  Collector  and  Cataloguer,  1682-1698' 
(52-89),  which  helps  to  show  how  Sloane’s  books  and  manuscripts  can  be  traced 
although  they  are  now  dispersed  throughout  the  Library. 

Two  other,  less  well-known,  libraries  have  received  some  welcome  attention. 
The  Francis  Trigge  Library,  established  at  Grantham  in  1 598,  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  English  library  to  be  endowed  outside  an  institution.  The 
catalogue  of  its  contents  (including  notes  on  provenances  and  bindings)  by  John 
Glenn  and  David  Walsh,  shows  that  it  now  contains  over  350  volumes;  the 
library  provides  an  almost  indiscriminate  mix  of  early  printed  theology, 
supplemented  a  century  or  so  later  by  the  works  of  Henry  More,  a  local  author. 
The  reading  and  collecting  habits  of  an  Oxford  don  Griffin  Higgs,  who  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  Low  Countries,  are  described  by  P.  S.  Morrish  in  an  issue  of  PLPLS 
(ii)  entitled  ‘Dr.  Higgs  and  Merton  College  Library:  A  Study  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  Book-Collecting  and  Librarianship';  Higgs  is  of  some  interest  since 
most  of  his  library  survives  among  the  books  of  his  old  college. 


(d)  Attribution  Studies 

In  an  article  in  BC  which  usefully  supplements  their  recent  book  on  Defoe, 
P.  N.  Furbank  and  W.  R.  Owens  examine  the  career  and  motives  of ‘William  Lee 
of  Sheffield:  Sanitary  Reformer  and  Defoe  Bibliographer’  (185-206).  Apart  from 
his  interest  in  drains,  Lee  was  the  man  largely  responsible  for  the  massive 
inflation  of  the  Defoe  canon,  attributing  almost  any  political,  economic, 
historical,  or  interesting  work  of  the  period  to  his  favourite  author. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetics  and  Narratology; 
3.  Semiotics;  4.  Rhetoric  and  Deconstruction;  5.  Psychoanalysis;  6.  Feminism; 
7.  Historical  and  Materialist  Criticism.  Tony  Pinkney  has  contributed  sections 
1,  2,  3,  and  7,  Robin  Jarvis  section  4,  Makiko  Minow  section  5,  and  Diana 
Knight  section  6. 


1.  General 

Literary  theory  is  now  big  publishing  business,  and  introductory  guides  and 
anthologies  have  been  steadily  rolling  off  the  presses  for  the  last  few  years.  Three 
more  are  now  added  to  their  number.  Raman  Selden’s  The  Theory  of  Criticism 
ranges  from  Plato  to  the  present  -  a  span  which  is  surely  too  ambitious  even  for 
this  fat  volume.  He  gathers  his  readings  under  five  thematic  heads:  repres¬ 
entation,  subjectivity,  form/system/structure,  history/society,  and  morality/ 
class/gender;  but  is  then  limited  by  sheer  pressure  of  coverage  to  printing  no 
more  than  a  few  pages  from  any  particular  theorist.  How  useful  students  will 
find  a  two-page  extract  from  Kant’s  Critique  of  Judgement  is  a  moot  point. 
David  Lodge  wisely  confines  himself  to  Saussure  and  after  in  Modern  Criticism 
and  Theory.  He  gives  substantial  pieces  -  full  essays  rather  than  mere  extracts  - 
from  his  authors,  and  packages  them  with  trenchant  introductions.  Designed  as 
a  ‘sequel’  to  his  Twentieth  Century  Literary  Criticism:  A  Reader,  this  collection 
will  be  a  valuable  pedagogical  tool  -  though  one  objection  to  it  would  be  its 
strange  omission  of  the  work  of  Raymond  Williams.  K.  M.  Newton’s  Twentieth- 
Century  Literary  Theory:  A  Reader  features  Williams  but  otherwise  regresses  to 
the  format  of  Selden’s  anthology  without  at  all  equalling  Selden  in  historical 
coverage;  Viktor  Shklovsky’s  seminal  ‘Art  as  Technique’,  for  instance,  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  three  pages  (it  is  given  in  full  in  Lodge). 

Some  of  the  pedagogical  issues  implicit  in  these  readers  are  examined  head-on 
in  Colin  MacCabe’s  Futures  for  English  and  Jonathan  Culler’s  impressive 
Framing  the  Sign:  Criticism  and  Its  Institutions  (another  contribution  by  Culler, 
a  collection  of  essays  On  Puns  (Blackwell)  has  not  been  available  for  review). 
MacCabe’s  introduction,  ‘Broken  English’,  evokes  the  state  of  British  literary 
studies  in  the  brave  new  epoch  of  critical  theory  and  the  ubiquitous  mass  media  - 
‘crisis’  for  some,  but  bracing  horizon  of  opportunity  for  many  more.  His 
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contributors  tackle  particular  aspects  of  the  ‘crisis’:  Antony  Easthope  examines 
the  adventures  and  perplexities  of  ‘meaning  in  a  Shakespeare  sonnet,  while 
David  Simpson,  Jacqueline  Rose,  and  Alan  Sinfield  offer  materialist  and/or 
feminist  interpretations  of  particular  Shakespeare  texts.  Contemporary  work  on 
mass  culture  is  represented  by  Rosalind  Coward  on  soap  operas  and  Peter 
Wollen  on  music  video,  while  Tony  Tanner,  David  Trotter,  and  Alan  Durant 
variously  contribute  to  a  revaluation  of  modernism;  yet  the  issue  of  post¬ 
modernism,  so  central,  one  would  have  thought,  to  any  Futures  we  might 
envisage  for  ourselves  professionally  or  socially,  surprisingly  features  here  only 
obliquely  and  infrequently.  In  CritQ  pedagogic  issues  are  explored  at  some 
length  in  a  special  issue  on  theoretically  oriented  ‘Innovations  in  the  Teaching  ol 
Literature’  (ii).  Mick  Short  and  Michael  P.  Breen  describe  their  undergraduate 
course  on  Stylistics  in  ‘Putting  Stylistic  Analysis  in  Its  Place’  (3-10);  Alan 
Durant,  Sara  Mills,  and  Martin  Montgomery  offer  a  postgraduate  equivalent  in 
their  ‘New  Ways  of  Reading:  A  Course  Innovation  at  the  University  of 
Strathclyde’  (11-20),  and  Nigel  Fabb  writes  on  ‘Saussure  and  Literary  Theory: 
From  the  Perspective  of  Linguistics’  (58-72).  Fabb  argues  that  Saussure  s 
linguistics  ‘is  not  appropriate  to  the  study  of  language,  though  as  a  methodology 
it  might  be  adopted  in  other  areas’  -  a  difficult  claim  to  sustain  since  its  prestige  in 
those  ‘other  areas’  was,  always,  a  matter  of  its  supposed  scientificity  in  linguistics 
itself.  In  related  vein,  SoRA  features  ‘Literary  Theory  and  Teaching  Practice:  A 
Symposium’  (1 1-20),  with  brief  contributions  from  Ihab  Hassan,  Ian  Reid,  and 
Judith  Armstrong. 

Jonathan  Culler’s  Framing  the  Sign  turns  its  author's  characteristic  lucidity 
and  erudition  to  the  question  of  the  institutions  of  literary  theory  and  criticism. 
Chapters  on  William  Empson,  Gaston  Bachelard,  Paul  de  Man,  and  Jurgen 
Habermas  are  in  Culler’s  familiar  expository  style,  marvellously  clear  but 
slightly  lacking  in  critical  cutting  edge.  But  essays  on  ‘The  Semiotics  ot  T ourism 
and  ‘Rubbish  Theory’  represent  a  new  venture  onto  the  terrain  of  cultural 
studies,  and  a  section  on  institutions  addresses  what  ‘might  be  styled  the 
problem  of  context’.  ‘What’,  Culler  asks,  ‘can  an  activist,  radical  criticism  do?’, 
and  one  of  his  answers  -  ‘Confronting  Religion'  -  has  for  us  a  particular 
topicality  in  the  wake  of  the  Salman  Rushdie  affair.  Culler’s  is  an  admirable 
brand  of  liberal  nonconformism,  but  finds  itself  eventually  having  to  spin  a 
politics  out  of  the  entrails  of  an  ‘Idea  of  Criticism',  rather  than  -  as  for  socialist, 
feminist,  and  black  theorists  -  having  a  wider  political  project  in  place  which 
criticism  must  then  in  some  sense  serve.  John  Frow,  in  ‘Discipline  and 
Discipleship’  (TexP  307-23),  extends  the  focus  on  institutions,  taking  religious 
and  psychoanalytic  training  ‘as  metaphors  for  the  transmission  of  a 
“discipline”’  and  then  generalizing  ‘the  figure  of  discipleship  to  talk  about 
literary  pedagogy  and  the  training  of  graduate  students’. 

Culler’s  combative  liberalism  has  many  forebears.  Daniel  T.  O'Hara  studies 
one  of  them  in  his  excellent  Lionel  Trilling,  which  reads  its  subject’s  career 
through  the  trope  of  ‘the  “subversive  patriarch”  of  literary  ethics.  Trilling’s 
ironic  revision  of  the  romantic  stereotype  of  the  Wandering  Jew  for  his  own 
critical  purposes’.  This  is  a  dense,  sometimes  difficult  book,  but  it  effectively 
salvages  Trilling  from  that  drab  persona  of  the  ‘American  Arnold’  which  has 
dogged  his  reception  for  so  long.  Michael  Bell’s  study  of  another  pugnacious 
liberal,  F.  R.  Leavis,  on  the  whole  fails  to  live  up  to  the  challenge  of  its  subject.  A 
helpful  comparison  of  Heidegger  and  Leavis  on  poetic  language,  which  might 
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indeed  have  illuminated  the  place  of  Leavis  within  British  (and  European) 
cultural  debate,  soon  lapses  back  into  conventional  meditations  on  such  notions 
as  ‘the  Arnoldian  heritage’,  ‘sincerity’,  ‘maturity’.  Agreed,  there  are  several 
Leavises,  but  these  ethical-literary  notions  surely  point  to  the  least  interesting  of 
them  all.  Eamonn  Hughes  discusses  ‘Leavis  and  Ireland’  in  a  special  issue  of 
T&C  on  ‘Irish  Studies’  (112-32)  and  takes  Leavis  to  task  for  his  ‘failure  to  make 
explicit  the  essentially  nationalistic  nature  of  his  project’.  ‘Englishness’  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  topic  in  discussions  of  the  emergence  of 
literary  and  cultural  studies  in  this  country,  with  Leavis  as  a  central  point  of 
reference  for  this  cultural-nationalist  discourse;  other  dimensions  of  it  are 
considered  by  James  Donald  in  ‘How  English  Is  It?’  in  NewF  (6.31-46),  which 
looks  at  the  role  of  ‘popular  culture’  in  the  institutional  formation  of  a 
national(ist)  culture. 

The  debate  on  postmodernism  shows  no  signs  of  abating;  if  it  continues  to 
grow  at  its  current  pace,  it  will  soon  merit  an  entire  chapter  to  itself.  Jerome 
Klinkowitz’s  Rosenberg/ Barthes/ Hassan  illuminatingly  brings  together  three 
theorists  whose  work  was  from  early  on  preoccupied  with  the  question  of 
modernism’s  ‘demise’  and  of  a  possible  new  aesthetic  ‘beyond’  it:  Harold 
Rosenberg’s  action  painting,  Roland  Barthes’s  enthusiasm  for  the  nouveau 
roman  and  mass  culture  (even  if  he  did  aim  also  to  ‘semanalyze’  it),  Ihab 
Hassan’s  programmatic,  not  to  say  strident,  postmodernism  and  paracriticism. 
As  Klinkowitz  notes,  his  three  heroes  first  emerged  into  prominence  during  the 
1960s,  and  their  euphoric  celebration  of  the  postmodern  reads  a  little  datedly 
now.  Play,  surface,  non-meaning  -  are  these  after  all  such  innocent  totems  in  a 
period  of  intense  first-world  political  reaction  and  global  ecological  crisis?  This 
question  can  also  be  put  to  Arthur  Kroker  and  David  Cook,  whose  The 
Postmodern  Scene  no  longer  has  the  excuse  of  sixties  naivety.  A  self-announced 
‘panic’  book,  it  ranges  breathlessly  across  a  host  of  postmodernist  theorists 
(Jean  Baudrillard,  Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari,  Julia  Kristeva),  and 
constitutes  more  a  symptom  of  the  ‘excremental  culture’  it  heralds  rather  than 
any  kind  of  analysis  or  ‘placing’  of  it.  Politics,  in  Kroker  and  Cook’s  quaint 
phrase,  becomes  ‘the  flashing  anus  of  promises  of  the  better  world’  and  barely 
gets  a  look  in  in  this  pretentious  study.  A  much  more  substantial  contribution  to 
the  postmodernist  debate  is  Dick  Hebdige’s  Hiding  in  the  Light,  a  work  which 
responds  to  the  energies  of  postmodern  popular  culture  every  bit  as  vividly  as 
Kroker  and  Cook,  but  without  ever  losing  its  sense  of  historical  perspective  or 
proper  critical  distance.  Hebdige  avoids  the  vertigo  of  so  much  postmodernist 
theory  by  constantly  returning  the  question  of  postmodernity  to  the  analysis  of 
specific  cultural  formations:  the  youth  cultures  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
constructions  of  the  ‘nation’  in  popular  discourse,  and  others.  And  he 
consistently  asks  what  kind  of  radical  (rather  than  anal)  politics  might  be 
adequate  to  it;  the  answer,  as  we  might  expect,  is  tentatively  located  in  the  work 
of  Antonio  Gramsci,  Stuart  Hall,  and  Ernesto  Laclau. 

Earlier  contributions  to  the  debate  are  collected  by  Mark  Poster  in  Jean 
Baudrillard’s  Selected  Writings,  which  affords  an  excellent  conspectus  of  his 
progress  from  Marxism  to  the  poststructuralist  mode  of  his  later  mass-cultural 
analyses.  Poster,  in  a  brief  introduction,  registers  his  scepticism  at  Baudrillard’s 
current  political  recommendations  against  the  ‘terrorism  of  the  code’  -  ‘silence’. 
E.  Ann  Kaplan’s  collection  Postmodernism  and  Its  Discontents  takes  off  from 
earlier  work  in  NLR,  offering  yet  another  version  of  Fredric  Jameson’s 
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celebrated  (but  not  celebratory)  assessment  of  postmodernism  and  Mike  Davis’s 
response  to  it,  ‘Urban  Renaissance  and  the  Spirit  of  Postmodernism  (HI 
66.20).  Kaplan  herself  gives  a  stimulating  review  of  the  implications  of 
postmodernity  for  feminist  theories  of  narrative,  as  a  way  of  posing  the 
possibility  of  a  ‘utopian  postmodernism’;  Dana  Polan  asks  whether  post¬ 
modernism  can  validly  be  generalized  as  a  global  description  of  contemporary 
culture  rather  than  simply  being  an  important  single  sector  within  the  latter; 
Warren  Montag  traces  Marxism’s  so  far  uneasy  engagement  with  the  post¬ 
modern;  and  in  a  lively  essay  Robert  Stern  probes  Mikhail  Bakhtin  s  central 
concept’s  (dialogism,  heteroglossia,  ‘tact’,  carnival)  for  their  use-value  in 
contemporary  mass-cultural  critique.  He  concludes,  as  have  so  many  recently, 
that  ‘Bakhtinian  thought  can  point  the  way  to  the  transcendence  of  sterile 
dichotomies  and  exhausted  paradigms’.  The  volume  also  contains  a  number  of 
fine  studies  of  particular  postmodern  artefacts  or  genres,  which  need  not  be 
noticed  here.  The  political  edge  of  Postmodernism  and  Its  Discontents  is 
sustained  in  John  Fekete’s  Life  After  Postmodernism ,  which  aims  principally  to 
salvage  the  notion  of ‘value’  from  postmodern  relativism  or  laisser-faire.  Fekete 
attacks  what  he  colourfully  terms  the  ‘tendency  to  vampirism  in  the  value-space 
of  contemporary  culture’;  Barbara  Herrnstein  Smith  asks  what  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  for  communications  theory  of  her  view  of  value  as  'radically 
contingent’;  Jay  Bernstein,  in  a  powerful  essay,  traces  the  theme  of  ‘aesthetic 
alienation’  in  Martin  Heidegger  and  Theodor  Adorno,  this  being  the  'negative' 
refuge  for  value  in  our  own  epoch.  Charles  Levin,  Susan  Stewart,  the  egregious 
Kroker,  and  several  others  also  contribute  to  what  their  editor  tentatively 
describes  as  a  ‘Postmodern  Value  Agenda’. 

The  debate  on  postmodernity  rages  on  in  the  journals  too.  NLH  contains 
several  relevant  essays.  C.  Barry  Chabot  surveys  'The  Problem  of  the 
Postmodern’  (20.1-20);  he  remains  'doubtful  that  a  rupture  of  such  magnitude 
has  occurred  and  want[s]  here  to  register  a  minority  report'.  Two  replies  follow: 
Ihab  Hassan’s  ‘On  the  Problem  of  the  Postmodern'  (20.21-2)  suggests  that 
Chabot  has  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  shifts  within  postmodern  theorizing 
itself;  while  Alan  Wilde,  in  'Postmodernism  and  the  Missionary  Position' 
(20.22-31),  claims  -  surely  convincingly  -  that  by  folding  postmodernity  back 
into  modernism  'Chabot  threatens  to  distend  the  notion  of  modernism  to  the 
point  of  blurring  its  outlines  and  reducing  its  usefulness  as  “a  period  concept”'. 
In  E&Soc  Howard  Caygill  ponders  'Postmodernism  and  Judgement'  (1-21), 
recommending  a  ‘radical  Hegelianism’  to  overcome  the  'aporia  of  judgement'  in 
which,  in  his  view,  Kant,  Habermas,  and  Jean-Fran<;ois  Lyotard  are  all 
embroiled.  John  W.  Murphy,  in  'Making  Sense  of  Postmodern  Sociology'  ( BJS 
600-14),  ambitiously  seeks  to  reconstruct  his  entire  discipline  in  the  light  of 
postmodern  theory,  seeing  society  as  an  assemblage  of  language  games. 
However,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  move  against  which  Christopher  Norris 
polemicizes,  in  ‘Postmodernising  History’,  in  SoRA  (122-39);  he  counsels 
against  extending  the  procedures  of  literary  theory  too  swiftly  into  other 
academic  domains,  warning  that  a  politically  dangerous  relativism  may  lurk  in 
ambush  down  that  heady  route.  In  Telos  Russell  A.  Berman  and  Paul  Piccone 
explore  ‘Hidden  Agendas:  The  Young  Heidegger  and  the  Postmodern  Debate' 
(77.117-25);  this  is  a  tetchy  piece  of  devil’s  advocacy  which  maintains  that 
Baudrillard’s  boldest  theoretical  efforts  have  only  just  got  him  up  to  the  point 
that  Heidegger  started  from  fifty  years  ago. 
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Also  worth  turning  up  in  this  context  are  a  special  issue  of  Novel  (ii-iii)  on 
‘Why  the  Novel  Matters:  A  Postmodern  Perplex’,  containing  David  Lodge 
invoking  the  reassuring  protection  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin’s  theorization  of  why  the 
novel  matters  in  a  postmodern  epoch  (‘The  Novel  Now:  Theories  and 
Practices  ,  125-38);  the  issue  of  A&D  (iii— iv)  on  ‘The  New  Modernism’,  which 
traces  the  impact  of  Jacques  Derrida’s  work  on  some  postmodern  painting;  and 
the  special  double  issue  of  TC&S  on  postmodernism  (ii-iii)  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see. 

Like  John  Fekete,  though  in  quite  a  different  critical  idiom,  Wayne  Booth  in 
The  Company  We  Keep  is  also  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  value.  He  aims  to 
rescue  ‘ethical  criticism’  from  both  the  subjectivist  excesses  of  some  postmodern 
theory  and  the  authoritarian  dogmatism  of  some  noted  ethical  critics  of  the  past 
(F.  R.  Leavis  among  them).  Values,  insists  Booth,  can  be  rationally  argued 
about,  qualified,  expanded,  abandoned,  reformulated  -  a  process  which,  in  the 
lonely  hour  of  the  last  instance,  offers  at  least  some  hope  of  a  workable 
consensus.  He  then  seeks  to  exemplify  this  mode  of  discussion  in  analyses  (or 
perhaps  by  now  that  is  too  ‘aggressive’  a  noun)  of  Rabelais,  Jane  Austen,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  Mark  Twain.  This  is  a  generous,  learned,  and  humane  book, 
immensely  appealing  in  its  way;  but  like  Culler’s  Framing  the  Sign  it  seems  to 
give  little  weight  to  those  broader  social  forces,  the  turbulent  and  not  always 
rational  ‘life  world’  of  Habermas,  from  which  our  fundamental  value- 
orientations  arise.  Too  much  of  Booth’s  book  reads  like  high-level,  genial 
conversation  in  a  graduate  seminar,  which  is  not  after  all  where  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  culture  arise,  as  the  case  of  Salman  Rushdie  again 
reminds  us.  A  similar  point  can  be  made  in  relation  to  Murray  Krieger’s  Words 
about  Words  about  Words,  a  book  which,  in  its  best  section,  poses  the  question  of 
the  politics  of  theory  within  the  university;  I  particularly  enjoyed  his  ‘Meditation 
on  a  Critical  Theory  Institute’,  which  diplomatically  combines  ‘cheers  for  our 
becoming  an  institutional  entity,  able  to  bestow  all  the  goods  that  go  with  it,  with 
questions  about  whether  -  as  self-sustaining  gadflies  -  we  should  have  allowed  it 
to  happen’.  But  universities  also  exist  in  societies,  and  on  the  politics  of  that 
relation  there  is  little  reflection  in  the  volume. 

Tzvetan  Todorov’s  Literature  and  Its  Theorists  shares  Wayne  Booth’s  goal  of 
restoring  an  ethical  dimension  to  literary  theory,  avoiding  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  dogmatism  and  relativism.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  rigorous  of 
structuralist  critics,  gleefully  reducing  texts  to  abstract  equations  and  diagrams 
that  you  could  scratch  on  the  back  of  a  thumbnail  for  exam  purposes,  Todorov 
now  offers  us  vulnerably  ‘personal  views’  of  twentieth-century  criticism,  ranging 
across  Russian  Formalism,  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Barthes,  Bakhtin  and 
Northrop  Frye.  Sweetly  reasonable  throughout,  the  book  is  a  pleasure  to  read, 
but  Todorov’s  ‘dialogic  criticism’  seems  a  tepid  version  of  the  work  of  his 
mentor,  Bakhtin.  For  the  latter,  dialogism  denoted  the  warring  of  great  blocks 
of  discourse  within  fundamental  social  upheavals  and  contradictions;  for 
Todorov,  the  dialogic  is  mere  dialogue,  the  polite  exchanges  of  two  or  more 
liberal-humanist  subjects.  He  is  on  a  similar  tack  in  his  Bateson  Memorial 
Lecture,  reprinted  in  EIC  (‘Poetic  Truth:  Three  Interpretations’,  95-113). 
Ranging  across  the  thought  of  Lessing,  Charles  Baudelaire,  and  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Todorov  again  presents  himself  as  the  ‘sane  centre’  of  contemporary  theory, 
rescuing  a  traditional  topic  from  the  ‘eloquent  silence’  in  which,  he  claims,  his 
contemporaries  have  buried  it.  His  young  student  audience  wasn’t  much 
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impressed  by  this  stance  during  the  lecture,  and  it  doesn’t  improve  upon  a  second 
perusal;  whatever  happened  to  the  inventive  flair  of  the  high-structuralist  days. 

A  figure  whose  work  has  recently  come  to  the  fore  in  the  debates  over 
relativism  is  the  American  philosopher  Donald  Davidson.  In  Philosophy  and 
Literary  Theory:  The  Work  of  Donald  Davidson’  (TexP  219-29)  Christopher 
Norris  gives  an  excellent  succinct  account  of  Davidson  on  the  ‘very  idea  of  a 
conceptual  scheme’,  showing  how  substantial  a  challenge  his  work  poses  to 
‘post-structuralist  ideas  about  the  inscrutable  nature  of  reference,  the  ultimate 
relativity  of  meaning,  and  the  absence  of  any  standard  by  which  to  adjudicate 
issues  of  right  interpretation’.  Ian  Saunders,  in  'The  Concept  Discourse  (230- 
41),  and  Andrew  Benjamin,  in  ‘Translation  and  the  History  of  Philosophy’  (242- 
61),  then  offer  more  specialist  readings. 

Three  more  general  studies  deserve  mention  here.  Brian  Rosebury’s  Art^  and 
Desire  draws  lightly  upon  Wittgenstein’s  work  in  order  to  re-humanize  the 
study  of  literature  (but  then  Derrida  and  others  always  proclaimed  their 
intention  simply  to  ‘situate’,  not  erase,  the  subject).  Timothy  J.  Reiss  s  The 
Uncertainty  of  Analysis  is  a  vastly  more  impressive  tome,  building  upon  the 
theses  of  his  Discourse  of  Modernism.  That  earlier  study  tracked  the  emergence 
of  the  ‘analytico-referentiaf  discourse  of  modernity;  its  successor  follows  the 
crisis  of  that  discourse  from  the  nineteenth  century  on  and  the  way  in  which 
attempts  to  refurbish  it  only  further  foreground  its  internal  contradictions, 
generating  potent  counter-discourses  in  the  process.  Among  the  riches  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume  are  a  fine  comparison  of  Terry  Eagleton’s  and  Raymond 
Williams’s  versions  of  Marxist  criticism  (the  latter’s  being  seen,  in  a  neat  phrase, 
as  directed  ‘toward  a  production  of  the  emergent’);  a  critique  of  the  notion  of 
carnival  in  recent  cultural  theory;  and  a  trenchant  revaluation  of  Perry 
Anderson’s  In  the  Tracks  of  Historical  Materialism.  One  chapter  offers  a  ‘Project 
for  a  Discursive  Criticism’  and  Reiss  announces  his  forthcoming  The  Meaning  of 
Literature ;  on  the  evidence  of  The  Uncertainty  of  Analysis ,  we  await  this  eagerly. 
Finally,  Candace  D.  Lang’s  Irony/ Humor  examines  one  of  the  great  shibboleths 
of  modern  Anglo-American  criticism  from  Henry  James  to  T.  E.  Hulme  and 
T.  S.  Eliot,  into  New  Criticism  and  beyond.  Reading  with  and  against  the  grain 
of  Soren  Kierkegaard’s  Concept  of  Irony ,  she  generates  a  more  subversive 
counter-concept  of  ‘humour’  informed  by  the  work  of  Barthes.  Deleuze,  and 
Lyotard  -  though  whether  it  can  sustain  the  weight  of  Reiss’s  critique  of 
‘carnival’  is  perhaps  doubtful. 

If  tackling  the  general  fate  of  theory  in  a  book  is  a  rash  project,  doing  so  in  an 
article  might  seem  absurdly  foolhardy,  yet  every  year  some  intrepid  spirits  do. 
David  Simpson  surveys  ‘Literary  Criticism  and  the  Return  to  “History”’  in 
CritI  (14.721-47).  He  argues  that  ‘the  influential  critics  of  the  late  1960s  have 
made  it  very  hard  indeed  to  find  a  place  for  history,  so  much  so  that  the  avowedly 
Marxist  alternative  set  forth  by  Jameson  finds  itself  making  disabling 
concessions  to  those  very  influences’,  but  weakens  his  case  by  arbitrarily 
excluding  that  liveliest  of  current  returns  to  history,  feminism.  Lawrence 
Grossberg,  in  ‘Wandering  Audiences,  Nomadic  Criticism’  ( CulS  377-91),  has  a 
brilliant  essay  on  metaphors  of  travel  in  theoretical  writing  -  the  vistas  they 
open,  the  hidden  agendas  they  may  entail.  William  Cain,  in  ‘Notes  towards  a 
History  of  Anti-Criticism’  (NLH  20.33^18),  enterprisingly  reflects  upon  this  new 
category,  that  ‘“other”  which  isn’t  criticism  and  from  which  criticism  dis¬ 
tinguishes  itself;  he  offers  an  intriguing  set  of  examples  of  criticism’s  kamikaze- 
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style  declarations  of  its  own  impossibility.  A  very  powerful  interrogation  of  the 
entire  theoretical  project  comes  from  Homi  Bhabha  in  ‘The  Commitment  to 
Theory’  ( NewF  5.5-23).  What,  he  asks,  ‘is  at  stake  in  the  naming  of  critical 
theory  as  “Western”?’  This  ‘third-worldist’  critique  of  theory  aims  to  resituate  it 
within  ‘that  Third  Space  of  enunciation  which  I  have  made  the  precondition  for 
the  articulation  of  cultural  difference’.  A  difficult,  dense  piece,  this  is  the  kind  of 
‘theory  of  theory’  of  which  we  shall  doubtless  be  seeing  much  more  in  the  future. 


2.  Poetics  and  Narratology 

Two  weighty  collections  range  widely  over  issues  in  poetics  and  narrative 
theory.  Benjamin  A.  Stolz  et  al.'s  Language  and  Literary  Theory  is  a  latecomer, 
but  worth  chasing  up  for  such  articles  as  Gitta  Hammerberg’s  ‘A  Reinter¬ 
pretation  of  Tynyanov  and  Jakobson  on  Prose’,  Mark  Kaiser’s  invaluable  study 
of  the  textual  history  of  P.  M.  Medvedev’s  The  Formal  Method  in  Literary 
Scholarship ,  Todorov’s  ‘Dialogisme  et  Schizophrenie’,  Mojmir  Grygar’s  ‘On  the 
Typology  of  Poetic  Texts’,  and  many  others.  Yishai  Tobin’s  The  Prague  School 
and  Its  Legacy  has  sections  on  both  the  literary-critical  and  the  semiotic 
dimensions  of  the  Prague  School’s  work:  in  the  former,  Hana  Arie  Gaifman  has 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  ‘dominant’  in  Roman  Jakobson’s  work,  S.  A.  Henke  reads 
Finnegans  Wake  as  an  exercise  in  ‘aesthetic  foregrounding’  (clearly  a  theory 
which  would  have  had  to  invent  the  Wake  if  it  hadn’t  existed),  and  Lubomir 
Dolezel  discusses  the  communicational  aspects  of  Prague  School  theory  which 
she  sees  as  a  welcome  challenge  to  both  earlier  and  later  formalisms;  in  the  latter 
section,  Claude  Gandelman  writes  well  on  Jan  Mukarovsky’s  semiotic  model  of 
the  text,  counterposing  its  dynamism  to  Jakobson’s  more  static  model  of  the  six 
functions  in  ‘Linguistics  and  Poetics’,  and  Freddie  Rokem  and  Dinnah  Pladott 
introduce  Prague  School  thinking  on  the  theatre,  a  dimension  of  their  work 
probably  new  to  most  of  us  in  the  West.  Taken  together,  these  two  fat  volumes 
testify  to  the  liveliness  of  an  East  European  poetics  which,  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  figures  like  Rene  Wellek  (whose  literary-theoretical  career  is  examined 
by  Sarah  Lawall,  in  ‘Rene  Wellek  and  Modern  Literary  Criticism’,  in  CL  (3- 
24)),  still  has  not  had  as  much  impact  as  it  deserves  in  mainstream  Western 
literary  theory. 

Another  tradition  somewhat  sidelined  in  contemporary  debate  is  stylistics, 
which  has  been  under  a  cloud  since  Stanley  Fish’s  devastating  attacks  on  it  in  Is 
There  a  Text  in  This  Class?-  an  assault  Peter  Barry  extends  in  ‘The  Limitations 
of  Stylistics’  in  EIC  (175-89),  where  he  claims  that  the  discipline  ‘is  frequently 
falling  short  of  its  own  standards  of  rational  and  cogent  argument’.  But  a  project 
of  ‘rediscovery’  seems  powerfully  under  way  too,  to  which  James  V.  Catano’s 
Language,  History,  Style  will  be  a  major  addition.  This  full-length  study  of  Leo 
Spitzer  demonstrates  convincingly  that  stylistics  is  no  quaint  literary  hobby,  the 
theoretical  equivalent  of  collecting  teaspoons,  but  is  capable  of  sustained  debate 
with  traditions  central  to  contemporary  theory:  Freud,  Kenneth  Burke, 
Leonard  Bloomfield,  and  Michael  Riffaterre  among  others.  Stylistics,  as  Catano 
shows,  was  never  a  hermetic  formalism,  but  sought  always  to  relate  objective 
textual  features  to  wider  historical  determinants.  Since  this  problem,  which  we 
might  rephrase  as  the  text’s  relation  to  ideology,  remains  at  the  heart  of  Marxist 
and  feminist  theory  today,  these  political  modes  of  criticism  may  after  all  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  stylisticians  whose  volumes  they  so  rarely  bother  to  read. 
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A  figure  often  linked  with  Spitzer  in  this  kind  of  stylistico-historical  analysis  is 
Erich  Auerbach,  whose  theoretical  work  is  surveyed  by  Luiz  Costa- Lima  in 
‘Erich  Auerbach:  History  and  Metahistory’  (NLH  19.467-99);  in  combatting  a 
widespread  misreading  of  Auerbach,  we  must  not,  she  counsels,  confuse 

‘metahistorical  reflection  with  atemporality  .  , 

The  anthologies  of  literary  theory  examined  above  have  a  pedagogical  and 
commercial  challenger  in  the  form  of  little  primers  devoted  to  particular 
theoretical  concepts.  Jeremy  Tambling’s  What  Is  Literary  Language? Tackles  a 
topic  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  Russian  Formalism  and  the  Prague  School,  and 
offers  an  effective  conspectus  of  views  from  T.  S.  Eliot  and  New  Criticism  to  Paul 
de  Man  and  beyond;  the  format  of  the  book,  with  its  interleaved  sections  ol 
‘Discussion’,  is  designed  to  encourage  student  participation.  This  is  a  welcome 
initiative  from  OpenUP,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  successors. 

There  is  something  of  a  dearth  this  year  in  articles  devoted  to  poetics,  Pol , 
usually  so  rich  a  source  of  materials,  comes  close  to  abandoning  its  own 
eponymous  discipline  altogether.  It  has  one  special  issue  on  Interpretation  in 
Science  and  Culture’  (i)  and  another  on  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  Interpretation  (n).  In 
the  latter,  Hayden  White  plots  ‘similarities  between  interpretation  and  nar¬ 
ration’  which  suggest  the  essentially  figural  nature  of  both  discourses  (253-74), 
and  Jonathan  Culler,  in  ‘Interpretations:  Data  or  Goals?’  (275-90),  offers  a  new 
version  of  his  old  arguments  for  a  structuralist  poetic,  counselling  a  shift  trom 
the  ‘what’  to  the  ‘how’  of  signification.  Peter  France,  in  ‘Rhetonque  et  poetique 
chez  les  Formalistes  russes’  ( Rhetorica  127-36),  returns  to  the  origins  ol  all 
modern  poetics.  The  Formalists  were  not,  he  demonstrates,  mere  prolegomena 
to  the  richer  syntheses  of  the  Prague  School;  rather,  as  he  shows  in  an  interesting 
analysis  of  Formalist  work  on  Lenin’s  style,  in  their  work  rhetoric  and  poetics 
exist  in  a  productive  tension.  Gerard  Genette's  Seuils  ( I  IE  68.20)  is  beginning  to 
appear  piecemeal  in  English:  CritI  publishes  Structure  and  Functions  ot  the 
Title  in  Literature’  (14.692-720),  and  SubStance  features  ‘The  Proustian 
(58  63 — 77). 

Narratology  has  yet  another  theoretical  primer,  Steven  Cohan  and  Linda  M. 
Shires’s  Telling  Stories  in  the  New  Accents  series.  In  this  lucid  and  thorough 
study  the  authors  construct  narratology  almost  as  a  branch  ot  social  semiotics 
(see  section  3),  moving  constantly  beyond  the  ‘internal’  analysis  of  fabulal 
syuzhet,  focalizer,  actant ,  and  so  on,  to  the  wider  contexts  of  ideology  within 
which  narratives  signify  and  intervene;  the  book’s  impressive  range  of  examples, 
drawing  from  both  high  and  popular  culture,  makes  it  a  lively  read.  In  contrast 
Pamela  J.  Milne’s  Vladimir  Propp  and  the  Study  of  Structure  in  Hebrew  Biblical 
Narrative  is  a  relatively  specialist  study,  but  its  focus  does  remain  throughout  on 
narratology  rather  than  religion.  Situating  Propp  in  his  own  intellectual  und 
historical  contexts,  Milne  ‘rescues’  him  from  Levi-Strauss’s  famous  ‘binarizing 
of  his  system  in  Structural  Anthropology ,  and  provocatively  argues  that  both 
literary  theorists  and  biblical  scholars  have  yet  to  take  the  full  weight  of  Propp’s 
work  on  genre. 

Poetique  has  a  special  issue  on  ‘Narratologie’  (76),  which  includes  genre 
studies  (Claude  Amey  on  ‘Roman  policier  et  texte  juridique’,  429-50),  close 
reading  informed  by  poetics  (Guy  Larroux  on  ‘Grammaire  d'un  paragraphe 
Flaubertien’,  475-86),  and  theoretical  essays  such  as  Gerard  Cordesse’s 
‘Narration  et  focalisation’  (487-99);  yet  like  PoT,  this  journal  too  often  strays 
far  from  the  theoretical  brief  its  title  seems  to  promise.  In  ‘Narratological 
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Illustrations’  ( Semiotica  68.355-66),  a  substantial  analysis  of  Mieke  Bal’s 
Narratology  (YW  66.29-30),  Gerald  Prince  recommends  that  narratology 
overcome  its  ‘disregard  of  pragmatics,  a  field  whose  importance  for  all  branches 
of  semiotics  can  only  grow’.  A  lively  though  offbeat  contribution  is  Berel  Lang’s 
‘Plotting  Philosophy’  in  P&R  (190-210),  where  she  proposes  that  philosophy’s 
own  narrative  assumptions  and  genres  be  put  under  the  analytic  microscope.  In 
‘The  Representation  of  Text-Types’  (TexP  22-9)  Seymour  Chatman  succinctly 
maintains  that  ‘text-types  [of  which  narrative  is  one]  are  deep-level  functions 
actualisable  by  a  variety  of  surface  forms’  -  the  gap  between  the  two, 
presumably,  being  the  very  place  where  history  or  ideology  might  be  located. 

JLS  continues  to  publish  useful  work  relevant  to  both  poetics  and  semiotics. 
In  ‘Settings:  Some  Cognitive  Issues  in  the  Theory  of  Genres’  (3-19)  Bernhard 
Lindemann  asks  some  searching  questions  about  the  epistemological  (ideo¬ 
logical?)  foundations  of  the  rule  systems  we  term  genres.  David  S.  Miall.  in  ‘The 
Indeterminacy  of  Literary  Texts:  The  View  from  the  Reader  (155—71),  proposes 
that  ‘the  text  regulates  the  process  but  not  the  content  of  response’;  the  objective 
features  which  poetics  can  enumerate  lay  down  a  formal  skeleton  of  modes  of 
reading  but  don’t  block  it  out  with  specific  hermeneutic  substance  -  leaving  us 
once  more,  as  with  Chatman,  with  a  crucial  ‘gap’  through  which  the  political 
enters.  Another  journal  worth  noting  here  is  History  and  Theory  ( H&T ),  which 
occasionally  carries  material  relevant  to  the  literary  theorist,  particularly  on  the 
topic  of  narrative.  Paul  A.  Roth,  for  instance,  writes  on  ‘Narrative  Explanation: 
The  Case  of  History’  (i.  1-1 3),  broaching  the  kinds  of  issue  which  Hayden  White 
and  Arthur  C.  Danto  have  made  pressing  for  the  theoretical  enterprise. 


3.  Semiotics 

In  a  continuing  tussle  for  semiotic  predominance,  the  ‘past’  master  Roland 
Barthes  is  being  challenged  by  the  ‘modern  master  Umberto  Eco  —  while  both  of 
these  brilliant  individuals  seem  in  danger  of  being  outflanked  by  the  impressive 
collective  endeavours  of  the  Russian  Moscow  and  Tartu  schools.  Barthes  s  The 
Semiotic  Challenge  as  it  were  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  posthumously  asserting 
its  author’s  continued  predominance  in  the  field.  Much  of  the  material  is 
familiar,  including  Barthes’s  famous  mini-analyses  (Acts,  Genesis,  Poe)  and 
such  major  programmatic  statements  as  ‘Introduction  to  the  Structural  Analysis 
of  Narratives’.  But  there  are  less  well-known  pieces  on  ‘Semiology  and 
Urbanism’  (a  fascinating  field  where  modernism,  mass  culture,  and  semiotics 
come  illuminatingly  together),  ‘The  Kitchen  of  Meaning’,  and  ‘Semiology  of 
Medicine’,  all  written  with  Barthes’s  characteristic  flair  and  wit,  a  brief 
introduction  charts  the  three  moments  (hope,  Science,  Text)  of  its  author  s 
‘Semiological  Adventure’.  A  more  sustained  charting  -  or  perhaps,  more 
strictly,  anti-charting  -  of  Barthes’s  career  is  his  ‘autobiography’  Roland 
Barthes,  which  is  now  available  in  paperback  again. 

There  are  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  contributors  to  two  special  issues  (n  and 
iii)  of  Paragraph  as  to  who  wins,  Barthes  or  Eco.  Leslie  Hill  writes  on  ‘Barthes’s 
Body’  (107-26),  physical,  textual,  erotic;  Diana  Knight,  in  an  excellent  piece  on 
‘Roland  Barthes  in  Harmony:  The  Writing  of  Utopia’  (127^12),  argues  that 
Barthes  finds  ‘in  overtly  Utopian  discourse  a  solution  to  some  persistent  ethical 
and  theoretical  dilemmas’  (though,  as  she  notes,  neither  sexual  politics  nor  the 
question  of  death  is  confronted  in  these  ‘solutions’;  and  we  might,  in  the  light  of 
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Edward  Said’s  Orientalism ,  now  look  rather  askance  at  Barthes’s  Empire  of 
Signs,  Japan);  Michael  Holland,  in  his  ‘Barthes,  Orpheus . . .  ’  (143-71 ),  uses  the 
Orpheus  myth  to  focus  what  he  terms  the  ‘post-theoretical’  dimension  of 
Barthes’s  work;  Peter  Collier,  in  a  brief  but  highly  suggestive  essay  on  "Roland 
Barthes:  The  Critical  Subject  (An  Idea  for  Research)’  (175-80),  proposes  the 
need  for  a  full-scale  comparison  of  Barthes  and  W alter  Benjamin  (postgraduates 
in  quest  of  a  thesis  topic,  please  note!);  Michael  Moriarty  seeks  to  appropriate 
Barthes  for  the  Left  in  ‘Barthes:  Ideology,  Culture,  Subjectivity’  (185-209), 
arguing  that  ‘the  opposition  between  the  early  politicized  texts  and  late 
depoliticized  ones  will  not  hold’  (I  would  like  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  but  am 
not);  and  Mary  McGee  tackles  the  unlikely  topic  of  artificial  intelligence  in 
‘Signification  and  Simulation:  Barthes’s  Response  to  [Alan]  Turing’  (210-26). 
Hopefully,  these  essays  will  soon  become  available  in  book  form.  Finally,  in 
‘The  Non-Homogeneous  I’  ( SoRA  169-80)  Colleen  Donnelly  explores  the 
subversive  narrative  strategies  of  A  Lover’s  Discourse. 

Umberto  Eco  appears  this  year,  with  Thomas  A.  Sebeok,  as  joint  editor  of  The 
Sign  of  Three,  which  confronts  the  semiotics  of  C.  S.  Peirce  with  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle’s  Sherlock  Holmes.  Detective  fiction,  indeed,  seems  promised  a  long  life 
in  contemporary  theory,  fascinating  narratologists  through  its  formulaic 
quality,  Marxists  and  Foucauldians  through  its  interweaving  of  issues  of  power 
and  knowledge,  semioticians  through  the  master  sleuth’s  facility  for  decoding 
opaque  signs,  and  poststructuralists  through  the  great  Lacan-Derrida  en¬ 
counter  over  Poe’s  ‘The  Purloined  Letter’.  In  the  Eco  and  Sebeok  collection, 
Carlo  Ginsburg,  Jeakko  Hintikka,  and  Nancy  Horowitz  seem  most  successful  in 
making  the  theory-Holmes  link-up,  while  Eco  himself  contributes  a  rebarbative 
piece  on  ‘Three  Types  of  Abduction’.  His  novel  The  Name  of  the  Rose  is  the 
subject  of  Theresa  Coletti’s  admirable  Naming  the  Rose ,  a  book  which  uses  Eco's 
text  to  stage  a  productive  encounter  of  medieval  sign  theory  and  contemporary 
semiotics,  the  ‘before’  and  the  ‘after’  of  the  naturalizing  bourgeois  era.  Through 
his  representation  of  medieval  society,  Coletti  concludes,  Eco  articulates  a  wide- 
ranging  critique  of  present-day  language  and  culture  -  a  claim  which,  oddly 
enough,  situates  this  master  systematizer  in  the  old  ‘culture  and  society’ 
tradition  of  John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris. 

Daniel  P.  Lucid’s  anthology  of  Soviet  Semiotics ,  now  reissued  in  paperback,  is 
very  welcome,  providing  the  necessary  materials  whereby  the  work  of  Juri 
Lotman,  B.  A.  Uspenskij,  A.  M.  Piatogorskij,  and  others  might  at  last  enter  the 
mainstream  of  Western  semiotic  debate.  It  also  proves  that  semiotics  can  - 
perhaps  should  -  be  a  ‘modest’  discipline,  patient,  collective,  cumulative,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  Barthes  or  even,  on  occasion,  Eco. 

Robert  Hodge  and  Gunther  Kress  offer  Social  Semiotics  as  a  new  textbook  for 
communication  and  cultural  studies.  Building  upon  their  Language  as  Ideology 
(1979),  it  none  the  less  passes  beyond  that  earlier  study  in  its  stress  on  the 
primacy  of  the  social  dimension  in  analysing  the  processes  of  language,  and  in  its 
effort  to  get  beyond  verbal  behaviour  into  wider  visual,  behavioural,  and  other 
codes.  The  result  is  an  impressively  solid  study,  illustrated  from  an  entertaining 
variety  of  media,  which  is  closer  in  feel  to  the  Soviet  semioticians,  with  their 
stress  on  the  heavy,  sometimes  implacable  determination  of  social  and  textual 
codes,  than  to  Barthes  in  his  confidence  (at  least  in  the  later  works)  that  the 
nimble  theorist  or  the  avant-garde  text  can  iconoclastically  run  rings  round 
them.  Kress  is  active  again  in  SoRA ,  co-authoring  with  Terry  Threadgold  a 
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study  ‘Towards  a  Social  Theory  of  Genres’  (215-43).  John  Tagg’s  The  Burden  of 
Representation:  Essays  on  Photographies  and  Histories  can  perhaps  best  be 
mentioned  here  as  a  local  case  study  within  a  general  ‘social  semiotics’.  It 
ponders  the  social  function  of  photographs  as  evidence  and,  as  with  Hodge  and 
Kress,  relocates  the  internal  decoding  of  the  artefact  within  an  analysis  of  the 
institutional  contexts  in  which  alone  it  can  emerge  and  have  effect. 

Semiotica,  as  ever,  contains  much  relevant  material,  of  mixed  quality.  Worth 
noting  are  Claude  Gandelman’s  ‘The  Semiotic  Square  as  a  “Catastrophe 
(70.79-98),  which  aims  at  ‘reading  in  a  tridimensional,  metastable  way  the 
famous  “constitutional  model”  or  “semiotic  square”,  defined  by  Greimas  as  the 
deep  structure  of  narrative  syntax’;  Ursula  Niklas’s  brief  Semiotics  of  Fictional 
Worlds’  (71.165-71);  and  Fernando  de  Toro’s  ‘Towards  a  Socio-Semiotics  of 
the  Theater’  (72.37-70),  which  builds  on  Terry  Eagleton’s  categories  for  a 
‘science  of  the  text’  in  Criticism  and  Ideology.  Also  useful  are  William  Hendriks 
on  ‘Discourse  Analysis  as  a  Semiotic  Endeavour’  (72.97-124)  and  Michael 
Huspek’s  ‘Language  Analysis  and  Power’  (72.341-59),  both  of  which  operate 
within  a  broadly  construed  ‘social  semiotics’.  A  new  ‘abstracting’  journal  of 
semiotics  Serna,  edited  by  Achim  Eschbach  and  H.  Walter  Schmitz,  is  promised 
for  1989;  its  impressive  sample  copy  for  1988  already  shows  its  ability  to  gather 
and  trenchantly  abstract  semiotic  research  from  around  the  world. 


4.  Rhetoric  and  Deconstruction 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  my  first  year  on  the  job  I  should  have  a 
public  scandal  to  report  on,  but  so  it  happened  with  the  revelation  in  1988  of 
Paul  de  Man’s  allegedly  collaborationist  wartime  writings  in  the  Belgian 
newspaper  Le  Soir.  Presses  ground  to  a  halt  as  the  burgeoning  de  Man  industry 
struggled  to  catch  up  with  events.  CritI  moved  swiftly  with  a  heavyweight 
contribution  from  Jacques  Derrida,  ‘Like  the  Sound  of  the  Sea  Deep  within  a 
Shell:  Paul  de  Man’s  War’  (14.590-652).  This  long,  pained,  and  scrupulous 
consideration  of  the  offending  articles,  and  of  the  rupture  that  separates  them 
from  de  Man’s  post-war  life  in  America,  discovers  a  double  bind  in  the  former  on 
such  issues  as  the  future  of  Europe,  German  nationalism,  and  the  place  of  the 
Jews  which,  while  not  exonerating  de  Man,  imposes  the  necessity  of  more 
responsible  analysis.  Derrida  objects  forcefully  to  some  early  responses  to  the 
disclosures,  which  reproduce  the  totalitarian  logic  they  claim  to  be  incrimin¬ 
ating.  Thomas  G.  Pavel  links  the  case  of  de  Man  to  ‘The  Heidegger  Affair  (MEN 
887-901)  which  he  relates  interestingly  to  political  trends  in  the  1980s.  Li  e 
Derrida  he  urges  an  attention  to  de  Man’s  work  as  a  whole;  unlike  Derrida,  e 
wishes  this  concern  to  extend  to  the  place  of  deconstruction  m  ‘the  Romantic 
and  Nietzschean  tradition  which  led  to,  but  not  exclusively  to,  Kationa 
Socialism’.  The  controversy  broke  just  soon  enough  to  allow  Christopher  Norris 
to  add  a  postscript  to  his  demanding  but  lucid  Paul  de  Man,  denouncing  the 
intemperate  media  reaction  to  the  rediscovered  writings  without  excusing  them. 
Norris’s  stance,  that  ‘de  Man’s  later  work  grew  out  of  an  agonized  reflection  on 
his  wartime  experience,  and  can  best  be  read  as  a  protracted  attempt  to  make 
amends  (albeit  indirectly)  in  the  form  of  an  ideological  auto-critique  in  fact 
issues  naturally  from  the  governing  argument  of  his  work,  that,  in  his  final 
decade,  de  Man  became  increasingly  preoccupied  with  the  political  co 
sequences  of  ‘aesthetic  ideology’  (the  appeal  to  an  organic  unity  of  subject  and 
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object,  language  and  reality),  the  merciless  dissection  of  which  has  been  too 
easily  confused  with  a  denial  of  history  and  the  furtive  embrace  of  a  mystified 
textuality. 

A  hastily  prepared  edition  of  the  Wartime  Journalism  itself,  and  a  collection  of 
Responses  by  concerned  scholars  (both  UNebP),  were  unfortunately  not 
available  for  review  at  the  time  of  writing.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  include  them  in  the 
next  volume,  where  this  story  will  doubtless  continue.  More  generally  on  de 
Man,  Deborah  Esch’s  ‘A  Defence  of  Rhetoric/The  Triumph  of  Reading’  ( UTQ 
57.484-500)  finds  the  resistance  of  Shelley’s  auvre  to  ‘monumentalizing 
interpretation’  reproduced  in  the  self-consciously  ‘failed  project’  of  de  Man’s 
Rhetoric  of  Romanticism',  while  Gregory  S.  Jay,  in  ‘Paul  de  Man:  The  Subject  of 
Literary  History’  ( MLN  969-94),  continues  the  game  of  deconstructing  the 
deconstructors  by  interrogating  at  length  the  ‘seduction’  of  de  Man,  asking 
whether  he  is  ‘any  the  less  deceitful  because  he  asserts  language's  deceitful 
purposes’.  Inevitably  overshadowed  by  the  collaborationism  controversy  was 
an  early  essay  by  de  Man  himself  excavated  by  YFS  (74.3-16).  ‘The  Double 
Aspect  of  Symbolism’  is  proleptic  of  his  later  work  in  finding  alternative  projects 
within  symbolist  poetry:  a  use  of  language  ‘to  rediscover  the  unity  of  all  being' 
and  a  barren  consciousness  of  the  ‘irrevocable  division  of  being',  with  success 
and  failure  undecidable  between  the  two. 

Hard  on  his  own  heels,  Christopher  Norris  brought  forth  a  useful  collection  of 
previously  published  essays,  Deconstruction  and  the  Interests  of  Theory.  Some  of 
these  are  well  known,  like  ‘Post-Structuralist  Shakespeare’  (from  Alternative 
Shakespeares),  others  are  more  fugitive.  In  a  crotchety  but  hard-hitting 
introduction,  he  berates  the  importation  of  a  ‘pan-textualist  [literary]  pseudo¬ 
theory’  into  disciplines  like  law,  philosophy,  and  history,  deploring  its  insistence 
on  truth  ‘as  entirely  a  product  of  rhetoric  or  narrative  contrivance’.  Through 
discussion  of  the  insidious  encroachment  of  Royal  Prerogative  on  democratic 
process  in  Thatcher’s  Britain,  and  of  the  growth  of  right-wing  revisionist 
historiography,  Norris  underlines  his  case  for  rational  resistance  to  the 
‘relativizing  drift’  of  much  poststructuralism. 

In  Lyotard:  Writing  the  Event  Geoffrey  Bennington  retrospectively  surveys 
Lyotard’s  philosophical  enterprise,  illuminating  his  unswerving  suspicion  of 
unities  and  totalities  and  his  counter-validation  of  the  singularity  and  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  ‘event’.  Bennington  does  justice  to  the  complexity  of  Lyotard’s 
thought  without,  perhaps  (for  a  ‘general  introduction’),  rendering  it  very  widely 
accessible.  The  paucity  of  examples  is  frustrating  for  much  of  the  book,  which 
becomes  more  engrossing  in  the  later  stages  where  Bennington  examines 
Lyotard’s  controversial  reflections  on  Auschwitz,  and  considers  the  ways  in 
which,  while  rejecting  calls  for  the  (naive)  politicization  of  philosophy,  his 
thought  is  none  the  less  decisively  political,  in  contesting  ‘the  totalizations 
fundamental  to  most  ideas  of  politics’.  The  book  takes  the  form  of  a 
postmodernist  critical  montage,  a  strategy  I  found  -  despite  realizing  I  was 
meant  to  feel  so  -  exceptionally  irritating.  Far  more  approachable  are  Lyotard's 
own  Peregrinations,  the  1986  Wellek  Library  Lectures.  These  informal, 
occasionally  autobiographical  papers  review  his  earlier  work,  ponder  the  nature 
of  the  call  to  thought,  and  re-examine  the  relations  between  the  ethical,  political, 
and  aesthetic  fields.  Resuming  his  discussion  of  the  event,  he  links  the  error  of 
predetermination  of  meaning  to  his  personal  dilemma  over  the  progress  of  the 
Algerian  liberation  movement.  While  asserting  the  specificity  of  the  ethical/ 
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political  and  the  aesthetic  domains,  Lyotard  concludes  by  delineating  a  theory 
of  progress  in  human  history  based  on  a  reading  of  the  Kantian  sublime.  In  an 
interesting  afterword  dedicated  to  former  co-revolutionary  Pierre  Souyri,  he 
traces  his  progressive  disaffiliation  from  Marxist  orthodoxy.  Paragraph  carries  a 
translation  of  Lyotard’s  thoughts  on  the  possibility  of  a  ‘ Sensus  communis ’ 
(11.1-23). 

Undeniably  sui  generis  is  A  Thousand  Plateaus,  Brian  Massumi  s  translation 
of  the  blockbusting  sequel  to  Deleuze  and  Guattari’s  Anti-Oedipus.  It  is  a  work 
that  almost  defies  reading,  let  alone  summary  judgement.  What  can  one  say 
about  a  book  which  declares  at  the  beginning  that  'many  people  have  a  tree 
growing  in  their  heads’?  In  fact  this  is  no  chance  metaphor,  since  the  authors  aim 
to  replace  the  thought  patterns  of  ‘arborescent  culture’  (centred,  hierarchical) 
with  an  astructural,  heterogeneous,  freely  combinative  mode  of  thought 
designated  as  ‘rhizomatic’.  Each  ‘plateau’  (chapter),  rather  obscurely  assigned  a 
date,  traverses  a  range  of  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  mixing  and 
miscegenating  disciplines  with  bewildering  sang-froid.  The  chapter  1 837.  Of  the 
Refrain’,  for  instance,  arrives  at  a  characterization  of  the  classical,  romantic, 
and  modern  ages  via  the  properties  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  courtship 
rituals  of  the  African  shrike.  Few  could  cross  these  plateaux  without  being 
provoked  and  informed;  but  few,  I  suspect,  will  have  the  stomach  for  the 
journey. 

Lyotard  and  Deleuze  both  feature  in  the  all-male  line-up  in  Philosophy  and 
Non-Philosophy  Since  Merleau-Ponty ,  edited  by  Hugh  J.  Silverman.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  essays  on  ‘Continental  Philosophy’  (an  umbrella 
term  that  is  anything  but  geographical),  and  consists  of  eleven  essays  on 
individual  thinkers.  The  essays  are  emphatically  not  ‘introductions  to  the  work 
of  their  respective  subjects,  but  testing  meditations  on  specific  problems 
occurring  therein,  and  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  those  with  a  straight 
philosophical  interest  in  deconstruction  and  cognate  areas.  More  anomalous, 
and  perhaps  of  more  general  interest  to  those  in  English  studies,  is  Derrida  s 
essay  on  ‘The  Deaths  of  Roland  Barthes’,  fragmentary  personal  reflections  that 
deal  eloquently  with  the  paradoxes  of  time,  memory,  and  commemoration. 
Another  philosopher  treated  in  Silverman  s  anthology,  Jean-Paul  Sartre, 
receives  book-length  consideration  in  Christina  Howells’s  Sartre:  The  Necessity 
of  Freedom.  This  densely  written,  closely  annotative,  and  enlightening  study 
objects  to  the  ‘philosophical  parricide’  by  which  the  current  wave  of  post¬ 
structuralist  thinkers  have  prematurely  seen  Sartre  off,  and  argues  persuasively 
for  his  founding  role  in  the  development  of  what  are  now  near-orthodoxies,  such 
as  the  decentred  subject  and  the  discrediting  of  human  nature  . 

Rodolphe  Gasche,  the  scholar  most  noted  for  the  campaign  to  keep  the 
grubby  hands  of  literary  critics  off  deconstruction,  is  taken  on  impressively  by 
Mark  C.  Taylor  in  ‘Foiling  Reflection’  (Diac  i. 54-65).  Taylor  argues  that  Gasche 
mistakenly  furnishes  ‘a  Hegelian  reading  of  deconstruction’  and  represses  the 
rhetoricity  of  philosophical  discourse  through  a  filtering-out  of  Derrida  s 
‘literarily  playful’  works.  Another  riposte  to  Gasche’s  book  on  Derrida,  togsther 
with  those  of  Irene  Harvey  and  John  Llewelyn  (for  all  three  see  YW  67.35-6), 
comes  in  Geoff  Bennington’s  ‘Deconstruction  and  the  Philosophers  (The  Very 
Idea)’  (OLR  73-130),  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Most  Monstrously  Over- 
Footnoted  Article  award.  Bennington  claims  that  these  three  books,  which 
attempt  to  restore  the  full  philosophical  rigour  of  deconstruction,  all  end  up 
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displaying  their  own  philosophical  naivety’,  for  example  by  refusing  to  see  the 
implications  of  Derrida’s  thinking  on  contexts  for  their  own  desire  to  place  him 
within  a  history  of  philosophy. 

Derrida  does  his  ‘philosophical’  defenders  no  favours  in  ‘Telepathy’  (OLR  3- 
41),  an  aleatory,  self-indulgent  piece  sieved  from  La  Carte  postale,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  ‘communicate’  with  Freud’s  thoughts  on  telepathy.  Nicholas  Royle 
would  seem  to  have  translated  it  largely  as  a  prestigious  trail-blazer  for  his  own 
‘Telepathy:  From  Jane  Austen  and  Henry  James’  {OLR  43-60),  which  outlines  a 
model  of  literary/critical  discourse  in  which  the  text  is  ‘always  in  advance 
including,  foreseeing,  its  addressee  .  .  .  but  without  knowing  where  it  is  going, 
who  is  speaking  or  who  is  listening,  or  at  what  distance’. 

Royle  is  a  disciple,  but  the  journals  were  not  short  of  anti-Derridean  articles  of 
one  complexion  or  another  in  1988.  In  ‘Against  Theory  2:  Hermeneutics  and 
Deconstruction’  {CritI  14.49-68)  Stephen  Knapp  and  Walter  Benn  Michaels 
offer  a  follow-up  to  their  original  article  in  the  same  journal  (7 W  63.493). 
Unperturbed,  the  authors  reassert  their  case  that  ‘conventions  play  no  role  in 
determining  meaning’  but  merely  ‘provide  evidence  of  what  the  text’s  [authorial] 
meaning  is’.  Also  in  CritI  Robert  Scholes’s  ‘Deconstruction  and  Com¬ 
munication’  (14.278-95)  accuses  Derrida  of  proprietorial  feelings  over  his  own 
texts/meanings,  and  notes  a  ‘displacement  of  political  activism  into  a  textual 
world’.  Against  a  somewhat  caricatured  version  of  Derrida’s  theory  of  language, 
he  argues  for  a  ‘pragmatic  presence’  in  everyday  language.  NLLT s  special  issue 
on  Wittgenstein  (19.ii)  includes  Samuel  C.  Wheeler  Ill's  ‘Wittgenstein  as 
Conservative  Deconstructor’  (19.239-58).  Wheeler  offers  a  way  out  of  the 
double  binds  and  defensive  ironies  of  Derridean  deconstruction  in  a  ‘con¬ 
servative  deconstruction’  which  holds  that  the  former's  problems  are  generated 
unnecessarily  by  theoretical  over-extension.  John  M.  Ellis,  however,  in  ‘What 
Does  Deconstruction  Contribute  to  Theory  of  Criticism?’  {NLH  19.257-79), 
accuses  all  deconstruction  of  conservatism  -  of  habitually  ‘subverting,  under¬ 
mining,  and  revising  while  retaining'  a  ‘literal,  obvious  meaning  sanctioned  by 
tradition  and  authority’.  Without  looking  at  a  single  example  of  deconstructive 
literary  criticism,  Ellis’s  argument  that  deconstruction  collapses  all  distinctions 
is  hoist  with  its  own  petard.  Horst  Ruthrof  s  ‘Identity  and  Differance’  (Poetics 
99-112),  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  Heidegger’s  ‘ontic-ontological 
difference’  and  Derrida’s  differance ,  repeats  the  error  of  finding  the  latter  to  be  a 
foundational  principle  -  the  ‘inevitable  grounding  strategy’  of  a  ‘highly 
persuasive,  textualist  view  of  the  world’.  ‘There  is  not  much  point  in  trying  to 
approach  [Derrida’s]  work  without  the  aid  of  secondary  literature’,  writes  Esa 
Itkonen  in  an  article  which  he  then  has  the  effrontery  to  present  as  ‘A  Critique  of 
the  “Post-Structuralist”  Conception  of  Language'  ( Semiotica  71.305-20),  but 
which  lurches  entertainingly  from  one  egregious  misunderstanding  to  the  next. 

We  move  on  now  to  several  books  which  deal  more  directly  with  problems  of 
art  and  literature,  or  which  represent,  with  all  the  mandatory  qualifications, 
‘applied’  deconstruction.  David  Carroll’s  Paraesthetics  is  heavy-duty  theory. 
The  titular  neologism  defines  its  preoccupation  as  the  ‘mutual  contamination  of 
the  aesthetic  and  the  non-aesthetic’  -  a  problematization  of  art  which  serves  in 
turn  to  resituate  the  fields  of  philosophy,  history,  and  politics  from  which  art  has 
traditionally  been  cordoned  off.  The  place  of  art  and  literature  in  the  work  of 
Foucault,  Lyotard,  and  Derrida  is  given  full  and  overdue  treatment  in  a 
respectful  analysis  edged  with  occasional  scepticism.  It  explores  such  issues  as 
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the  rupturing  of  the  aesthetic  by  libidinal  energy  in  Lyotard,  the  status  and  role 
of  literature  in  Derrida  and  the  parergonal  logic  by  which  he  troubles  the  inside/ 
outside  of  the  art  work,  and  the  importance  of  a  select  literature  of  madness  to 
Foucault’s  critique  of  rational  history  and  philosophy  .  Not  for  the  faint-hearted 
dabbler  in  critical  theory,  Paraesthetics  is  a  significant,  pioneering  book. 
Equally  valuable  is  Derek  Attridge’s  Peculiar  Language ,  an  admirably  lively  and 
lucid  application  of  deconstructive  methods  to  the  question  of  the  specificity  of 
literary  language,  and  one  which  makes  important  gestures  towards  linking  the 
difficulty  of  defining  such  a  language  to  less  readily  perceived  social  and  political 
forces.  Unusual  in  shape,  the  book  examines  structures  of  supplementarity  by 
which  poetry  is  modelled  on,  yet  improves  upon,  ordinary  language  in 
Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie  and  Wordsworth’s  Preface  to  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  destabilizes  the  synchronic/diachronic  opposition  which  grounds 
the  scientific  endeavour  of  Saussure’s  Course.  Four  chapters  are  then  devoted  to 
Joyce,  forgoing  clinical  deconstruction  for  a  more  playful,  complicitous  enquiry 
into  the  multiple  deviances  of  ‘literary’  language. 

Jasper  Neel’s  Plato,  Derrida  and  Writing  is  an  offbeat  attempt  to  get  ‘beyond’ 
deconstruction  in  the  uninspiring  context  of  composition  theory.  Announcing 
his  goal  as  ‘a  rhetorical  writing  that  quite  self-consciously  admits  its  own 
rhetoricity  and  carefully  delineates  the  ethical  ramifications  of  its  operation  , 
Neel  chattily  negotiates  between  Plato’s  idealism  and  Derrida’s  extreme 
scepticism.  Unfortunately,  the  long  deconstructive  critique  of  the  Phaedrus 
becomes  tiresomely  repetitious,  while  the  case  against  Derrida  rests  on 
arguments  uneasily  resembling  those  of  his  more  uncomprehending  antagonists. 
Short  of  the  suggestion  that  students,  to  whom  he  unfailingly  ascribes  bull¬ 
headed,  self-deluded  expectations  of  writing,  should  become  proponents  of 
‘strong  discourse’,  we  get  little  impression  of  what  Neel’s  post-Platonic,  post- 
Derridean  composition  classes  actually  comprise. 

More  offbeat  still  are  two  articles  in  a  special  issue  of  Diac  (ii)  on  money.  Allen 
Hoey’s  ‘The  Name  on  the  Coin’  (26-37)  is  a  fascinating  elaboration  of  the 
connection  posited  by  Marx  between  language  and  commercial  infrastructure, 
finding  the  paradoxes  of  supplementarity  applicable  to  the  role  of  tropes  and 
money  respectively,  in  linguistic  and  commodity  exchange;  while  Emery  M. 
Roe’s  ‘Deconstructing  Budgets’  (61-8)  maps  the  features  of  modern  ‘repetitive 
budgeting’  onto  the  outlines  of  poststructuralist  textuahty,  a  feat  more 
interesting  in  its  general  implications  than  convincing  in  its  detailed  execution. 
Nuclear  criticism  is  being  overtaken  by  world  events,  and  the  Cardiff  Text 
Analysis  Group’s  ‘Disarming  Voices’  ( TexP  381-93)  seems  a  little  belated.  It 
interrogates  the  oppositional  rhetoric  of  major  speeches  by  Reagan  and 
Gorbachev,  finding  in  each  case  that  ‘the  repressed  figure  of  war  returns  to 
invade  the  promise  of  peace’. 

Finally,  two  very  different  studies  of  rhetoric.  Written  within  the  tradition  ot 
linguistic  philosophy,  with  conspicuous  leanings  on  speech-act  theory  and  H.  P. 
Grice,  Robert  J.  Fogelin’s  Figuratively  Speaking  has  disappointingly  little  to 
offer  to  literary  studies.  Fogelin  is  unfashionably  concerned  with  defending  the 
Aristotelean  view  of  metaphor  as  elliptical  simile,  but  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
reader’s  participatory  response  in  squaring  the  figuratively  evoked  context  with 
the  utterance.  The  main  problems  are  the  complete  ignorance  of  structuralist 
and  poststructuralist  accounts  of  language,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  any  o 
the  well-thumbed  problems  involved  in  applying  speech-act  theory  to  literal y 
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analysis.  Despite  a  complaint  that  ‘philosophers  writing  on  metaphors  usually 
keep  rich  poetic  metaphors  at  arm’s  length’,  much  of  Fogelin’s  discussion  - 
oriented  around  metaphors  like  ‘Achilles  is  a  lion’  -  falls  tediously  into  the  same 
trap.  Peter  de  Bolla’s  study  of  Harold  Bloom  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
(and  longer)  part  is  an  exposition  of  Bloom’s  developing  theory  of  revisionism 
and  a  survey  of  his  disagreements  with  both  common-sense  criticism  and  de 
Manian  deconstruction.  Throughout  this  section  de  Bolla  shadows  Bloom’s 
arguments,  shifting  them  into  an  only  slightly  less  arcane  register  and  failing 
miserably  to  mobilize  them  for  more  general  critical  use.  Occasionally  over- 
reverential,  his  admission  of  Bloom’s  ‘impossible  uniqueness’  clears  the  ground 
for  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  sets  out  a  classification  of  what  he  terms 
first-  and  second-order  figurations  that  would  enable  a  trope  to  be 
reconceptualized  as  a  ‘historical  principle  of  generation  of  discourse’.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  interesting,  this  section  can  be  read  independently  of  the  first  -  which 
is  what,  to  all  except  disciples  of  Bloom  who  wish  to  see  their  master’s  ideas 
lovingly  rehearsed,  I  would  recommend. 


5.  Psychoanalysis 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Seminar  of  Jacques  Lacan , 
edited  by  Jacques-Alain  Miller,  CUP  begins  a  major  project  which  will  leave  all 
psychoanalytic  critics  and  theorists  in  its  debt.  This  volume,  devoted  to  the 
seminar  of  1953/4,  contains  a  set  of  commentaries  on  Freud's  Papers  on 
Technique,  and  if  some  of  these  make  dry  reading  for  the  generalist,  we  can  turn 
in  relief  to  an  important  section  on  ‘The  Topic  of  the  Imaginary',  exploring  this 
immensely  influential  Lacanian  concept  in  relation  to  Freudian  narcissism  and 
the  ego-ideal.  Debate  on  Lacan  in  the  periodicals  remains  lively.  Elizabeth 
Wright  in  NLH  takes  ‘Another  Look  at  Lacan  and  Literary  Criticism'  (19.617— 
28),  a  brief,  thoughtful  essay  which  in  the  end  prefers  Deleuze  and  Guattari’s 
‘schizoanalytic’  to  Lacan’s  psychoanalytic  criticism.  In  a  weighty  article  in 
SubStance  Gilbert  D.  Chaitin  writes  on  ‘Lacan  and  the  Object  of  Semiotics’ 
(57.37-56);  she  ambitiously  attacks  ‘the  system  of  misreading  Lacan  and 
psychoanalysis  that  is  most  prevalent  in  the  English-speaking  world  today’,  a 
system  which  carves  up  ‘the  human  world  . . .  into  two  parts,  the  natural  and  the 
social,  which  cover  it  seamlessly  and  completely’.  Judith  Roof  makes  a 
pioneering  attempt  to  elicit  a  Lacanian  theory  of  drama  in  “‘A  Succession  of 
Phantasies”:  Lacan’s  Dramatic  Metaphor'  (L&P  iii. 33^43);  it  can  be  seen,  she 
suggests,  as  the  reciprocal  point  of  engagement  between  ‘narrative  -  the 
succession  of  phantasies  retrospectively  and  prospectively  arranged  -  and 
spectacle  -  the  catalytic  point  of  visual  identification  around  which  narrative  is 
arranged’.  This  issue  of  L&P  also  includes  several  instances  of  applied  Lacanian 
literary  interpretation  (of  Rabelais  and  Wuthering  Heights  among  others), 
which  are  workmanlike  but  not  of  sufficient  theoretical  weight  to  merit  attention 
here. 

In  his  discussions  of  the  Imaginary,  Lacan  refers  repeatedly  to  the  work  of 
Melanie  Klein,  and  it  is  encouraging  that  some  of  her  most  seminal  writings  are 
now  coming  out  in  cheap  paperback  editions.  Envy  and  Gratitude ,  a  set  of  late 
essays,  is  now  available;  of  particular  interest  will  be  ‘Some  Reflections  on  the 
Oresteia\  which  amounts  to  a  whole  new  theory  of  classical  tragedy,  and  ‘Notes 
on  Some  Schizoid  Mechanisms’.  The  volume  will  certainly  accelerate  Klein's 
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impact  on  Anglo-American  feminist  debate,  and  perhaps  at  last  signal  the  end  of 
Lacan’s  ascendency. 

There  are  two  late  arrivals  from  last  year.  Gaston  Bachelard’s  The  Psycho¬ 
analysis  of  Fire  was  first  published  in  French  in  1938.  His  ‘psychoanalysis  of 
substances’,  which  we  might  now  want  to  rephrase  as  a  ‘social  Imaginary’,  seems 
tangential  to  current  debates,  though  it  once  so  deeply  moved  the  young 
Barthes;  yet  it  remains  an  enjoyable  read,  more  valuable  now  for  its  shrewd  local 
insights  than  for  its  creaky  theoretical  framework  (much  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Bettina  L.  Knapp’s  Music,  Archetype,  and  the  Writer:  A  Jungian  View).  Julia 
Kristeva’s  In  the  Beginning  Was  Love:  Psychoanalysis  and  Faith  tackles  the 
relations  of  psychoanalysis,  preoccupied  since  Freud  himself  with  the  great 
question  of  ‘the  future  of  an  illusion’,  and  the  psychology  of  religious  faith.  This 
extraordinarily  brief  book  continues  the  trend  of  Kristeva’s  work  by  displacing 
the  Lacanian  focus  on  language  by  a  psychoanalytic  attention  to  affect  (here  too 
Melanie  Klein  is  of  great  relevance),  and  is  in  this  sense  no  more  than  an 
extended  footnote  to  her  Tales  of  Love(YW 68.35).  In  ‘Double  Jeopardy’  (SoRA 
1 50-69)  Juliana  de  Nooy  has  a  meticulous  reading  of  Kristeva’s  ‘Le  Texte  clos’, 
seeing  in  this  very  early  text  the  seeds  but  also  the  dilemmas  of  much  of  her  later 
work. 

Daniel  Gunn’s  Psychoanalysis  and  Fiction  is  a  thoughtful  and  rewarding 
study.  It  is  not  simply  an  application  of  psychoanalysis  to  fiction,  but  rather  a 
meditation  on  certain  deep-structural  motifs  -  origins,  repetition,  ambivalence  - 
which  both  of  them  share.  Since  Gunn’s  favoured  authors  are  figures  like  Proust, 
Blanchot,  and  Kafka,  whose  literary  careers  more  or  less  coincide  with  the  rise  of 
psychoanalysis  itself,  it  may  well  be  that  Gunn  is  attempting  an  encounter 
between  psychoanalysis  and  modernism  (without,  however,  using  the  latter 
term),  or  even  a  reading  of  psychoanalysis  as  a  modernism.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
‘hidden  agenda’  of  his  project,  it  has,  as  we  shall  see  below,  many  analogues  in 
contemporary  Marxist  debate. 

An  excellent  study  of  one  particular  relationship  between  psychoanalysis  and 
fiction  is  the  special  issue  of  Screen  (iii)  on  ‘Melodrama  and  Transgression  .  John 
Fletcher’s  ‘Melodrama:  An  Introduction’  (2—12)  surveys  accounts  of  a  genre 
(both  fictional  and  filmic)  which  has  provided  a  rich  intersection  for  Althus- 
serian  ‘symptomatic  reading’  and  Lacanian  psychoanalysis.  His  own 
contribution  ‘Versions  of  Masquerade’  (43-70)  is  a  powerful  critique  of  what  he 
terms  the  ‘apparatus  theory’  or  ‘bachelor  machine’  of  such  Althusserian- 
Lacanian  projects;  he  seeks  instead  to  rescue  Joan  Riviere  s  scenario  of  the 
masquerade’  from  its  too  easy  assimilation  either  to  Freud’s  account  of  fetishism 
or  the  Lacanian  theory  of  femininity. 

More  generally,  Barry  Richards,  in  ‘The  Eupsychian  Impulse’  ( RadP  48.3- 
13),  has  an  informative  but  also  somewhat  depressing  survey  of  the  ways  in 
which  psychoanalysis  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Left;  he  moves  nimbly  through 
Wilhelm  Reich,  Marcuse,  Lacan,  British  object  relations,  but  one  ends  up 
thinking:  so  much  theoretical  ingenuity,  so  little  practical  effect.  Andrew 
Benjamin,  in  part  returning  us  to  the  postmodernity  debates  of  section  1  above, 
writes  on  ‘The  Overflow  of  Words’  in  NewF  (5.120-32).  Tracing  the  differing 
views  of  signification  implicit  in  the  ‘move  from  Breuer  to  Freud’  over  the 
question  of  hysteria,  he  offers  this  internal  psychoanalytic  advance  as  analogous 
to  a  wider  cultural  shift  ‘from  the  modern  to  the  postmodern’.  Posed 
haphazardly  in  several  contributions,  the  general  question  of  the  lelation  of 
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psychoanalysis  and  modernism  or  postmodernism  seems  very  much  one  that 
theory  will  now  have  to  tackle  in  depth. 


6.  Feminism 

The  boundaries  between  women’s  studies  and  feminist  theory  are  collapsing 
in  a  very  productive  way.  The  year’s  writing  seems  less  anxious  about  justifying 
itself  to  outsiders  or  to  internal  factions,  and  less  concerned  with  a  real  or 
imagined  theory/practice  divide.  This  increasing  self-confidence  marks  work  of 
very  high  quality  across  the  whole  range  of  disciplines  in  which  feminist 
scholarship  has  established  a  foothold.  The  underlying  political  consensus  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  increasing  sophistication  and  above  all  with  an  increasing 
interdisciplinarity. 

These  qualities  are  shared  by  three  excellent  collections  of  essays  originating 
in  intellectually  exciting  conferences.  The  general  merging  of  perspectives  makes 
overall  summary  difficult  and  selective  mention  of  individual  papers  particularly 
arbitrary.  Feminist  Studies /Critical  Studies  contains  a  powerful  essay  by  its 
editor  Teresa  de  Lauretis  which  argues  for  a  strategic  ‘female  subject  of 
feminism’  as  the  collective  site  of  the  differences  within  rather  than  among  or 
between  women,  a  shifting  and  adjustable  identity,  reclaimed  from  a  history  of 
multiple  assimilations.  These  internal  differences  of  race,  class,  and  ethnicity  are 
articulated  in  essays  that  explore  the  relation  of  feminist  politics  to  critical 
practice  in  such  fields  as  history,  science,  and  literary  writing.  In  the  latter  Tania 
Modleski  (‘Feminism  and  the  Power  of  Interpretation’)  strongly  defends  the 
feminist  power  struggle  for  experience-based  interpretations  of  literary  texts 
against  Jonathan  Culler’s  claim  for  ‘reading  as  a  woman’,  while  Mary  Russo 
takes  a  fascinating  look  at  ‘Female  Grotesques:  Carnival  and  Theory  .  Grafts: 
Feminist  Cultural  Criticism ,  edited  by  Susan  Sheridan,  similarly  explores  the 
interface  between  feminist  political  discourses  and  the  wide-ranging  conceptual 
tools  of  critical  theory,  applied  here  to  cultural  sites  from  My  Fair  Lady  to 
shopping  centres.  Like  Modleski,  Penny  Boumelha  (‘Realism  and  the  Ends  of 
Feminism’)  defends  the  explicit  appropriation  of  literary  texts  for  feminism's 
own  purposes.  The  volume  includes  Alice  Jardine’s  ‘In  the  Name  of  the  Modern: 
Feminist  Questions  d'apres  gynesis\  a  bizarre  but  compelling  five-act  tape-play, 
first  performed  in  1985,  in  which  multiple  (well-known)  voices  stage  and 
question  the  place  of  ‘woman’  and  real  women  in  current  debates  around 
postmodernism. 

Feminist  Issues  in  Literary  Scholarship ,  edited  by  Shari  Benstock,  is  a  book- 
form  publication  of  an  important  special  issue  of  TSWL  (1984-5).  Its  subject 
matter  is  limited  to  literary  texts,  but  again  the  degree  of  political  commitment, 
quality  of  contributors,  and  range  of  approaches  are  impressive.  Elaine 
Showalter’s  ‘Women’s  Time,  Women’s  Space:  Writing  the  History  of  Feminist 
Criticism’  is  an  exuberant  and  witty  overview  of  the  state  of  the  art,  which 
attributes  to  feminist  criticism  a  ‘polemical  force,  activist  commitment,  powerful 
analysis,  and  sense  of  mutual  endeavour’  originating  in  the  women’s  movement. 
She  notes  that  feminist  criticism  has  become  a  paradigm  for  the  sort  of  politically 
aware  criticism  now  promoted  by  many  male  critics,  and  suggests  that  recent 
years  may  well  be  remembered  in  future  critical  histories  as  the  Age  of  Feminism 
rather  than  the  Age  of  Structuralism  and  Deconstruction.  Nina  Baym,  in  ‘The 
Madwoman  and  Her  Languages:  Why  I  Don’t  Do  Feminist  Literary  Theory’, 
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warns  feminists  against  reproducing  the  ‘legalistic  and  judgmental’  tendency  of 
recent  critical  theory,  while  Jane  Marcus  (‘Still  Practice,  A/Wrested  Alphabet: 
Toward  a  Feminist  Aesthetic’)  takes  a  subtle  and  carefully  argued  look  at  the 
modes  of  feminist  discourse.  She  recommends  the  obstinacy,  slyness,  wit,  and 
clarity  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner  as  an  ideal  for  a  truly 
socialist  feminist  criticism,  and  suggests  that  Woolfs  proposed  avoidance  of 
male  mentors,  ‘if  taken  seriously  as  intellectual  and  political  action,  is  often  too 
difficult  for  women  trained  by  men  to  do’ .  The  volume  is  introduced  by  Catharine 
R.  Stimpson,  whose  collected  essays  from  1970  to  the  present,  Where  the 
Meanings  Are:  Feminism  and  Cultural  Spaces,  reflect  her  own  sustained 
engagement  with  the  politics  of  women’s  culture  and  the  differences  within 
feminist  debate,  and  propose  ‘an  ethics  of  correction;  an  ethics  that  delights,  not 
in  the  imposition  of  “right”,  but  in  charity  of  response,  clarity  of  speech,  and 
self-consciousness  about  principle  and  practices’.  Stimpson  is  attentive  to  ‘daily 
survival  issues’  for  women  and  children,  and  makes  the  juxtaposition  of  such 
problems  with  the  institutional  issues  of  academic  women’s  studies  seem  a 
legitimate  rather  than  a  presumptuous  one. 

Carolyn  Heilbrun,  another  important  presence  in  American  feminism  over 
the  years,  reflects  on  institutional  politics  in  ‘The  Politics  of  Mind:  Women, 
Tradition,  and  the  University’  (23 1-44)  in  PLL' s  special  issue  on  ‘Gender,  Text, 
and  Meaning’  (iii).  Starting  from  the  male-centredness  of  Lionel  Trilling’s  ‘life  of 
the  mind’  traditionally  incarnated  in  the  University,  she  presses  the  right  of 
feminists  to  ask  new  questions  of  the  male  canon,  and  to  show  that  if  writers  like 
Virginia  Woolf  and  Gertrude  Stein  are  ‘read  with  the  same  intensity  with  which 
Kenner  and  his  colleagues  have  read  Joyce  and  Pound  and  Eliot’,  they  will  come 
to  seem  quite  as  essential  to  ‘understanding  the  humanist  legacy’.  Nina  Baym 
(‘The  Feminist  Teacher  of  Literature:  Feminist  or  Teacher’,  245-64)  explores 
again  her  claim  that  a  feminist  perspective  does  not  eliminate  the  problems  of 
power  and  authority  in  interpretative  activity  in  the  classroom.  The  feminist 
teacher  is  asked,  at  least,  to  hold  her  interpretations  ‘more  lightly’,  if  she  wishes 
to  avoid  silencing  those  female  students  to  whom  they  may  well  appear,  at  first, 
‘counter  intuitive’. 

The  Impact  of  Feminist  Research  in  the  Academy,  edited  by  Christie  Farnham, 
identifies  an  epistemological  shift,  despite  resistances,  in  such  disciplines  as 
anthropology,  history,  religious  studies,  psychology,  economics,  and  sociology, 
as  well,  of  course,  as  the  study  of  literature.  Initial  resistance  by  the 
establishment  is  linked  by  Farnham  to  Thomas  Kuhn  s  notion  that  new 
paradigms  generally  fail  to  convince  established  researchers  but  will  obtain 
acceptance  with  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  of  scholars  in  the  field.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  true  of  philosophy,  where  Feminist  Perspectives  in  Philosophy, 
edited  by  Morwenna  Griffiths  and  Margaret  Whitford,  is  certainly  a  ground¬ 
breaking  publication.  This  useful  and  clearly  written  collection  of  essays  sets  out 
feminist  reconceptualizations  of  epistemology,  ontology,  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  of  political  philosophy.  The  contributors  are  women 
working  in  both  the  analytic  and  the  Continental  traditions,  and  a  general  aim  of 
the  proposed  dialogue  between  feminism  and  philosophy  is  nothing  less  than  a 
reconceptualization  of  the  world  as  offered  by  current  philosophy.  In  their  subtle 
and  rigorous  introduction,  the  editors  convey  with  some  force  why  such 
reconceptualization  is  both  critical  and  ethical,  while  Whitford’s  own  important 
contribution,  ‘Luce  Irigaray’s  Critique  of  Rationality’,  demonstrates  that  for 
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Irigaray  ‘the  conceptualisation  of  rationality  is  inseparable  from  the  con¬ 
ceptualisation  of  sexual  difference’.  Irigaray’s  analyses  are  shown  to  be 
descriptive  rather  than  prescriptive;  her  work  on  the  ‘social  psyche’  shows  up 
how  the  female  functions  within  Western  symbolic  operations  which,  since 
‘imaginary’,  are  open  to  change.  Henrietta  Moore’s  Feminism  and  Anthropology 
(Polity)  was  not  seen. 

Diana  H.  Coole’s  Women  in  Political  Theory:  From  Ancient  Misogyny  to 
Contemporary  Feminism  ‘seeks  to  restore  the  female  component  which  has 
traditionally  been  edited  out  of  works  dealing  with  political  historiography  .  It 
brings  together  previous  feminist  analyses  of  the  major  figures  in  the  canon  of 
political  thought,  and  tries  to  some  extent  to  integrate  these  with  traditional 
interpretations,  since  secondary  material  to  date  has  tended  to  ‘divide  neatly  into 
mainstream  and  feminist  readings’.  The  feminist  case  for  or  against  Plato  is 
traced  through  an  account  of  the  historical  reception  of  the  Republic  in  Natalie 
Harris  Bluestone’s  Women  and  the  Ideal  Society.  Bluestone  takes  a  critical 
distance  from  some  feminist  over-evaluations,  at  the  same  time  as  demon¬ 
strating  easily  enough  that  bias  against  female  philosophers  has  systematically 
pervaded  the  scholarly  material.  In  Feminist  Theory  and  the  Philosophies  of  Man 
Andrea  Nye  examines  in  some  detail  the  ambivalent  relationship  between 
feminism  and  radical  male  thought  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  Jacques  Derrida. 
An  unreliable  dismissal  of  French  feminist  thought  is  followed  by  a  totally 
untheorized  and  largely  unexplained  call  for  a  ‘feminist  practice  that  knows  no 
necessities  beyond  the  necessities  of  feminist  action’. 

Feminism  and  Equality,  edited  by  Anne  Phillips,  usefully  assembles  influential 
essays  and  extracts  from  the  1970s  and  1980s  by  such  names  as  Michele  Barrett, 
Bell  Hooks,  Juliet  Mitchell,  and  Denise  Riley.  It  is  broadly  organized  around  the 
meaning  of  demands  for  equal  rights,  feminist  critiques  of  liberalism,  and  the 
tension  between  claims  for  equality  and  for  ‘difference’.  Stephanie  Garrett's 
Gender  is  a  very  clear  introduction  to  basic  debates.  Modestly  aimed  at  A-level 
sociology  students,  it  would  be  a  useful  text  for  undergraduates  embarking  on 
any  course  with  a  feminist  component.  In  ‘Am  I  That  Name?’:  Feminism  and  the 
Category  of  ‘Women’  in  History  Denise  Riley  goes  beyond  the  usual  decon¬ 
structions  of  ‘woman’  to  suggest  that  ‘women’  should  be  similarly 
problematized.  She  traces  the  historical  and  discursive  construction  of ‘women’ 
relative  to  changing  conceptions  of  the  human  (that  is,  the  degree  to  which 
gender  is  held  to  invade  the  whole  person),  claiming  that  the  welcome  attention 
to  the  racial  and  cultural  heterogeneity  of  women  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
specifications  of  difference  still  come  to  rest  on  the  category  of  ‘women’.  She 
argues,  nevertheless,  that  while  feminism  may  be  irritated  by  this  debatable 
category  it  cannot  do  without  it;  that  philosophical  scepticism  need  not  be  stifled 
in  the  name  of  effective  political  action  on  behalf  of ‘women’,  since  the  latter  is 
precisely  dependent  on  such  scepticism.  The  argument  is  somewhat  slippery,  but 
is  original  and  thought-provoking. 

HWJ,  reaffirming  its  commitment  to  a  ‘historical  scholarship  as  adventurous 
in  its  use  of  theory  as  it  is  in  its  approach  to  sources’,  has  an  interesting  special 
feature  on  ‘Framing  Women:  Representations  of  Womanhood’  (25).  The 
construction  and  projection  of  womanhood  is  tracked  in  three  different  spheres. 
Patricia  Simons’s  ‘Women  in  Frames:  The  Gaze,  the  Eye,  the  Profile  in 
Renaissance  Portraiture’  (4-30)  is  an  example  of  work  on  the  gendering  of 
spectatorship  more  familiar  in  film  theory;  Ruth  Harris’s  ‘Melodrama,  Hysteria 
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and  Feminine  Crimes  of  Passion  in  the  Fin-de-siecle’  (31-63)  studies  the 
criminological,  medical,  and  theatrical  discourses  which  often  contained  the 
threat  posed  by  female  murderers  by  paradoxically  exonerating  them;  and  Jan 
Marsh’s  ‘Imagining  Elizabeth  Siddal’  (64-82)  explores  biographical  myth¬ 
making  by  following  the  legend  of  this  important  Pre-Raphaelite  artist  from  the 
first  1880s  biographies  to  recent  feminist  accounts.  All  three  of  these  projects 
find  echoes  in  other  publications.  Mary  Hamer’s  historical  study  of  Cleopatra  as 
signifier  (‘Cleopatra:  Housewife’,  TexP  159-79)  shows  how  word  and  image 
collude  in  the  ideological  inscription  of  gender  in  illustrated  texts  by  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch,  and  how  the  message  has  changed  in  a  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
portrait  (by  Jan  de  Braij)  enclosing  Cleopatra  in  the  conjugal  family  so  that  her 
‘appetites  are  licensed  and  transposed  into  duty’.  Lynda  Nead’s  Myths  of 
Sexuality:  Representations  of  Women  in  Victorian  Britain  explores  the  role  of 
visual  culture  in  the  categorization  of  ‘normal’  and  ‘deviant’  forms  of  female 
sexuality,  though,  she  argues,  the  representation  of  women  can  never  be 
contained  within  an  investigation  of  gender,  since  ‘to  examine  gender  is  to 
embark  on  an  historical  analysis  of  power  which  includes  the  formation  of  class 
and  nation’.  She  both  analyses  the  discourse  of  art  as  a  historical  discourse  and 
locates  visual  culture  within  the  distribution  of  official  discourses  on  sexuality. 
Griselda  Pollock’s  Vision  and  Difference:  Femininity,  Feminism  and  the  Histories 
of  Art  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  range  of  concerns  of  feminist  art  history: 
neglected  women  artists,  its  relationship  with  Marxist  and  psychoanalytic 
approaches,  theories  of  representation  and  the  construction  of  sexuality, 
contemporary  reclamations  of  the  feminine.  Finally  Naomi  Scheman,  in 
‘Missing  Mothers/Desiring  Daughters:  Framing  the  Sight  of  Women’  ( CritI 
15.62-89),  offers  a  critique  of  recent  film  theory  that  genders  the  cinematic  gaze 
as  exclusively  male:  when  so  many  women  make  up  film  audiences,  and  when 
feminist  viewers,  critics,  and  theorists  look  at  all  sorts  of  films,  we  need  to 
account  for  all  these  gazes  and  for  the  subjectivities  behind  them.  The  strategy  of 
her  well-informed  and  sophisticated  article  is  to  concentrate  on  the  maternal 
gaze  in  specific  films,  to  read  against  the  grain  to  discover  (even  in  classical 
Hollywood  cinema)  ‘another  gaze,  which  is  not  inscribed  in  the  film  or  in  the 
terms  of  its  address  but  discoverable  in  the  cracks  along  the  lines  of  sight’. 

Gynocritics  seems  finally  to  have  come  of  age  with  many  publications  on 
women’s  writing  of  various  sorts  and  from  various  points  of  view.  Ruth  Sherry, 
in  Studying  Women’s  Writing,  makes  a  brave  attempt  to  produce  a  short  and 
basic  overview,  though  the  level  aimed  at  (undergraduate  or  A  level?)  is  not 
entirely  consistent,  and  the  book  is  rather  scrappy  in  places.  The  general 
chapters  form  a  reasonable  introduction  to  the  main  areas  of  debate,  but  instead 
of  exploring  issues  in  more  detail  Sherry  attempts  to  survey  actual  women  s 
writing  in  very  uneven  chapters  organized  by  genre.  These  are  useful  for  citing  a 
lot  of  female-authored  texts,  but  get  very  bogged  down  in  plot  summaries.  A 
very  successful  example  of  a  generic  study  is  Sue-Ellen  Case’s  Feminism  and 
Theatre.  This  even-handed,  intelligent,  and  useful  book  covers  a  lot  of  material 
and  explores  theoretical  issues  with  exemplary  clarity.  Case  starts  with  a 
fascinating  against-the-grain  reading  of  some  key  points  of  traditional  theatre 
history,  constructs  an  alternative  history  of  women’s  achievements,  analyses 
materialist,  black,  and  radical  lesbian  theatre  and  ends,  very  convincingly,  by 
recommending  different  theoretical  strategies  for  specific  political  purposes. 
‘The  arguments  for  and  against  a  feminine  morphology’,  for  example,  ‘produce 
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different  political  effects  in  different  situations’;  moving  between  theories  is 
therefore  no  ‘playful  pluralism’,  but  ‘a  guerilla  action  designed  to  provoke  and 

focus  the  feminist  critique’.  . 

Nan  Bowman  Albinski’s  Women's  Utopias  in  British  and  American  Fiction  is  a 
useful  literary-historical  study,  with  British-American  comparisons  of  three 
historical  periods.  Albinski  reads  contemporary  feminist  preoccupations  into 
these  texts,  makes  useful  contextual  reference  to  male-authored  utopias 
throughout,  and  is  interesting  on  the  marked  swings  within  the  tradition 
between  utopias  and  dystopias.  An  attempt  to  theonze  the  connection  would 
have  been  interesting,  as  would  a  rather  more  formalist  approach  to  the 
material,  which  is  largely  organized  around  thematic  distillations  and  plot 
summaries.  If  her  coverage  of  contemporary  material  is  slightly  disappointing, 
this  deficiency  is  more  than  made  good  in  Sarah  Lefanu’s  study  of  a  closely 
related  genre,  In  the  Chinks  of  the  World  Machine:  Feminism  and  Science  Fiction. 
This  excellent  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  an  overview  of  the  relationship  of 
feminism  and  science  fiction  that  flowered  in  the  1970s  (and  still  flourishes) 
covers  such  issues  as  the  representation  of  women,  narrative  strategies,  the 
inscription  of  a  female  subject  of  desire,  different  exploitations  of  the  amazon- 
figure,  utopia  and  dystopia  as  strategies,  while  the  second  part  analyses  in  some 
detail  the  work  of  four  writers,  of  whom  the  most  important  for  Lelanu  is  clearly 
Joanna  Russ. 

Two  works  reflect  the  continued  growth  of  interest  in  women  s  auto¬ 
biographies.  Sidonie  Smith’s  A  Poetics  of  Women  s  Autobiography:  Marginality 
and  the  Fictions  of  Self- Representation  is  divided  into  ‘Theoretical  Con¬ 
siderations’,  which  question  the  androcentric  bias  of  twentieth-century  work  on 
autobiography,  and  chronologically  arranged  'Readings’,  which  ‘explore  the 
way  in  which  cultural  fictions  of  male  and  female  selfhood  thread  their  way 
through  the  self-writing  of  women’.  In  The  Private  Self:  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Women  ’s  Autobiographical  Writings ,  edited  by  Shari  Benstock,  twelve  first-rate 
contributors  take  on  a  wider  range  of  private-life  writings  (including  letters, 
diaries,  and  memoirs),  embrace  differences  of  race,  class,  religion,  and  sexuality, 
and  employ  a  variety  of  theoretically  aware  approaches  on  the  autobiographical 
writings  of  over  twenty  women.  The  effort  to  theorize  a  paradigm  of  sell  which 
would  include  all  these  women  is  declared  ‘naive  and  critically  self-serving  , 
while  the  implications  of  woman's  signature  for  individual  texts  and  the  ways  in 
which  her  subjecthood  is  delineated  through  them  is  a  central  concern. 
Benstock’s  introductory  essays  are  excellent,  as  is  her  own  chapter,  ‘Authorizing 
the  Autobiographical’,  which  traces  the  split  self  of  Lacan's  definitions  of 
subjectivity,  and  the  relation  of  genre  to  gender,  of  unconscious  to  conscious, 
and  self  to  writing. 

Three  American  publications,  in  particular,  testify  to  the  increased  confidence 
and  sophistication  of  work  on  women  s  writing  by  American  academics.  Nancy 
K.  Miller’s  Subject  to  Change:  Reading  Feminist  Writing,  a  collection  of  nine 
essays  written  over  the  past  ten  years,  places  the  female  signature  at  the  centre 
of  both  general  theoretical  reflections  and  specific  analyses  of  important  French 
writers  from  Mme  de  Lafayette  to  Colette.  Her  book  elaborates  a  series  of 
‘working  metaphors’  for  the  problems  involved  in  creating  a  critical  discourse  in 
which  to  talk  to  both  feminists  and  critical  theorists  about  women’s  writing. 
Patricia  Yaeger,  in  her  ambitious  Honey- Mad  Women:  Emancipatory  Strategies 
in  Women’s  Writing,  is  explicit  and  convincing  about  her  strategic  privileging  of 
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metaphor  over  theory  (since  ‘playing  with  metaphors,  however  delightful,  is  not 
enough  to  establish  their  descriptive  validity’).  Yaeger  claims  that  metaphor  is 
enabling  precisely  because  it  isn’t  ‘meta-logical’  and  can  go  to  work  without 
specialized  information,  because  its  commonplace  ‘workaday’  character  offers 
‘ordinary  access  to  extraordinary  thinking  we  may  not  yet  have  tried’.  So  rather 
than  seek  a  single  theory  of  women’s  writing,  she  works  up  a  matrix  of 
metaphors  focusing  on  women’s  pleasure  and  productivity  in  language  as  the 
source  of  the  woman  writer’s  empowerment.  The  originality  of  her  study  is  to 
claw  back  this  emancipatory  joy  in  language  from  the  utopian  future  into  which 
French  feminists  have  projected  it,  and  to  seek  out  a  carnivalizing,  dialogic 
impulse  in  past  texts  ( Villette ,  Wuthering  Heights ,  etc.),  more  often  analysed  by 
feminists  as  sites  of  patriarchal  oppression  in  language. 

‘The  Politics  of  Tradition:  Placing  Women  in  French  Literature’  is  a 
compelling  special  issue  of  YFS  (75),  edited  by  Joan  DeJean  and  Nancy  K. 
Miller,  which  focuses  on  canon  construction  and  Reconstruction  in  a  national 
tradition  where  a  mere  handful  of  women  writers  have  maintained  anything  like 
a  claim  to  scholarly  and  critical  attention.  Early  essays  in  the  volume  ‘interrogate 
the  categories  and  vocabulary  of  literary  history  itself  -  period,  genre,  value, 
masterpiece,  classic,  major,  minor,  etc.  -  all  of  which  have  been  at  work  in  the 
displacement  and  elimination  of  women’s  writing  from  the  scenes  of  its 
production’.  An  important  essay  from  many  points  of  view  is  Naomi  Schor’s 
‘Idealism  in  the  Novel:  Recanonizing  Sand’  (56-73),  for  George  Sand,  a  major 
world  influence  in  her  day,  has  been  totally  silenced  by  what  Schor  brilliantly 
identifies  as  the  male-dominated  narrative  of  nineteenth-century  (Balzacian) 
realism  of  Erich  Auerbach  and  Georg  Lukacs,  or  more  recently  Barthes  and 
Christopher  Prendergast:  ‘the  valorization  of  realism  -  the  masculine  mode  - 
remains  largely  unexamined  in  contemporary  theories  of  representation  and  the 
canonic  hierarchies  they  serve  to  secure.’  Finally,  a  more  literal  American- 
French  exchange  is  staged  in  ‘Exploding  the  Issue:  “French”  “Women” 
“Writers”  and  “the  Canon”?:  Fourteen  Interviews’  (229—58),  in  which  Alice  A. 
Jardine  and  Anne  M.  Menke  interview  famous  French  feminist  writers  of  theory 
and  fiction,  and  find  to  their  surprise  that  justifiable  American  concern  with  the 
politics  of  French  syllabus  construction  is  not  a  prime  concern  of  the  possible 
candidates  for  inclusion  or  exclusion,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  interviews  are 
nevertheless  interesting  for  their  comments  on  women’s  writing. 

In  ‘Literary  History  without  Sexism?:  Feminist  Studies  and  Canonical 
Reconception’  {AL  59.102-14)  Lawrence  Buell  gallantly  explores  ways  of 
ensuring  that  ‘feminist  revisionism  of  the  last  decade  permanently  alters  the 
American  literary  canon’.  In  an  explicit  reply,  ‘Demoting  Hemingway:  Feminist 
Criticism  and  the  Canon’  {AL  255-68),  Robert  Merrill,  especially  irritated  by  a 
throwaway  proposal  to  decanonize  Ernest  Hemingway,  rushes  to  the  defence  of 
the  male  canon  with  an  argument  which  starts  out  in  a  conciliatory  way  (a  little 
cultural  relativism  is  a  good  thing),  but  slips  into  bad-tempered  assertions  that 
aesthetic  value  judgements  are  the  primary  goal  of  a  literary  history  which  hasn’t 
got  it  wrong  yet:  ‘re-estimations  of  the  old  masters  may  be  drastic  indeed,  if  the 
evidence  to  date  is  a  good  example  of  things  to  come  .  As  her  title,  Feminism 
versus  Literature’  {Commentary  49-53)  suggests,  Carol  Iannone  follows  the 
same  line:  that  feminism  puts  political  values  before  aesthetic  ones,  and  commits 
itself,  inexorably,  ‘to  mediocrity  and  worse’.  I  recommend  the  essay  (a  near 
parody  of  anti-feminist  arguments)  to  students  of  gynocritics,  to  test  their 
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powers  of  refutation  a  few  weeks  into  their  course.  After  an  overview  of  early 
attempts  to  introduce  women’s  writing  into  the  canon,  the  article  settles  into  an 
unsisterly  critique  of  the  work  of  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar,  whose 
absurdity  is  demonstrated  by  such  comments  as  ‘thus  Hawthorne  is  scored  for 
complaining  about  the  “damned  mob  of  scribbling  women”,  even  though,  as 
Ann  Douglas  has  shown,  he  had  every  right  to  his  objection'.  Such  debates  are 
inevitably  fuelled  by  the  appearance  of  The  War  of  the  Words ,  the  first  volume  of 
Gilbert  and  Gubar’s  massive  and  maverick  rewriting  of  modernism  as  a  battle  of 
the  sexes,  No  Man’s  Land:  The  Place  of  the  Woman  Writer  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  This  work  is  likely  to  make  a  stronger  impact  than  more  closely  argued 
feminist  theory  precisely  because  it  so  carelessly  confronts  (head-on)  the 
mainstream  of  critical  and  literary-historical  assessments. 

With  the  publication  of  so  much  work  on  women’s  writing,  Janet  Todd's 
vigorous  Feminist  Literary  History:  A  Defence  may  seem  almost  superfluous:  ‘I 
should  like  to  urge  a  kind  of  historically  specific,  archival,  ideologically  aware 
but  still  empirically  based  enterprise.’  Todd  wants  to  keep  feminist  criticism 
‘within  feminism,  where  it  belongs’;  however,  as  I  have  shown  above,  feminist 
work  at  present  has  no  such  narrow  conception  of  its  boundaries.  Todd  is 
especially  unwelcoming  to  women  who  have  arrived  at  feminism  ‘through 
theory  rather  than  protest,  through  psychoanalysis  and  deconstruction  rather 
than  demonstrations’.  One  could  add  ‘through  philosophy’  since  we  are  told, 
amazingly,  that  The  Second  Sex  suffers  from  ‘its  penchant  for  the  philosophical'. 
Todd  gives  a  very  unreliable  account  of  French  feminism,  claiming  a  complete 
refusal  of  history  and  past  women’s  writing  on  the  part  of  Helene  Cixous 
(creator  of  vast  historical  plays  and  obsessed  with  Clarice  Lispector  and  Marina 
Tsvetaeva),  while  Luce  Irigaray  and  Julia  Kristeva,  both  practising  analysts 
concerned  with  sick  women,  are  lumped  together  with  those  who  put  ‘the  idea  of 
women  before  the  experience  of  women'.  But  if  this  thread  of  the  book  can  be 
ignored,  the  argument  for  a  materialist  literary  history  is  well  made,  and  Todd 
provides  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  overviews  of  feminist  theory  to  date 
(with  interesting  sections  on  Elaine  Showalter,  Toril  Moi,  Alice  Jardine,  and 
Mary  Jacobus,  for  example),  and  is  especially  attentive  to  the  modes  of  feminist 
writing  and  debate. 

As  Todd  reasonably  claims,  ‘literary  history  need  not  take  up  a  stance  as  the 
other  of  theory’.  Chandra  Mohanty,  in  ‘Under  Western  Eyes:  Feminist 
Scholarship  and  Colonial  Discourses'  (FR  30.61-88),  warns  Western  feminism 
against  reproducing  ethnocentric  universalism  by  casting  an  ‘average  third- 
world  woman'  as  its  own  Other:  ‘images  constructed  from  adding  the  “third- 
world  difference”  to  “sexual  difference”  are  predicated  on  (and  hence  obviously 
bring  into  sharper  focus)  assumptions  about  western  women  as  secular, 
liberated,  and  having  control  over  their  own  lives.’  The  Third  World  is 
presumably  the  ‘lost  continent’  to  which  Rachel  Bowlby  alludes  in  ‘Flight 
Reservations’  ( OLR  61-72),  which  explores  the  way  French-American  con¬ 
trasts  have  hardened  into  a  cliched  overview  of  theoretical  positions,  a  cluster  of 
binary  oppositions  (theme/text,  pragmatism/theory,  realism/(post)modernism) 
in  which  the  French  term  is  always  the  valorized  one,  and  exotic  French  theory 
begins  to  look  like  an  American  fantasy  ‘following  the  same  logic  as  Jardine’s 
gynesis’.  Linda  Alcoff,  in  ‘Cultural  Feminism  versus  Post-Structuralism:  The 
Identity  Crisis  in  Feminist  Theory’  (Signs  13.405-36),  sifts  through  radical- 
feminist  and  poststructuralist  concepts  or  non-concepts  of  woman,  rejects  both. 
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but  construes  (‘controversially’)  the  problem  of  subjectivity  as  a  metaphysical 
rather  than  empirical  one.  She  finds  a  third  way  (influenced  by  Teresa  de 
Lauretis)  by  proposing  subjectivity  as  ‘positionality  within  a  context’  (a  position 
that  can  be  adopted  and  a  historical  context  that  can  be  altered),  from  which  a 
feminist  politics  can  emerge.  A  materialist  feminist  politics  is  reaffirmed  as  the 
central  concern  of  Toril  Moi  in  her  ‘Feminism,  Postmodernism,  and  Style: 
Recent  Feminist  Criticism  in  the  United  States’  ( CulC  9.3-22).  In  this  important 
article  Moi  clarifies  her  own  position  in  answer  to  criticisms  of  Sexual/ Textual 
Politics  (that  both  traditional  Anglo-American  criticism  and  French  feminism 
were  subject  to  a  critique  based  in  European  socialist  feminism),  before  pursuing 
a  most  dogged  and  subtle  critique  of  Alice  Jardine’s  Gynesis  and  Jane  Gallop’s 
Reading  Lacan. 

Serious  work  on  French  feminist  thought  seems  to  be  in  decline.  Writing 
Differences:  Readings  from  the  Seminar  of  Helene  Cixous,  edited  by  Susan 
Sellers,  is  therefore  a  welcome  publication,  although  I  find  the  general  tone 
somewhat  hagiographical.  It  contains  translations  of  two  texts  by  Cixous 
(‘Extreme  Fidelity’  and  ‘Tancredi  Continues’)  which  give  a  good  sense  of  her 
central  preoccupations,  a  useful  introduction  by  Sellers,  and  an  accessible 
transcription  of  ‘Conversations’  between  Cixous  and  members  of  her  research 
seminar  (who  also  contribute  essays  to  the  book).  Robert  Con  Davis’s  ‘Woman 
as  Oppositional  Reader;  Cixous  on  Discourse’  ( PLL  265-82)  is  a  positive 
discussion  of  a  Cixous  who  ‘self-consciously  chooses  a  style  of  confrontation 
with  dominant  cultural  practices  in  order  to  understand  and  change  the 
prevailing  order’,  while  Barbara  Freeman’s  ‘Plus  corps  done  plus  ecriture: 
Helene  Cixous  and  the  Mind-Body  Problem’  ( Paragraph  58-70)  is  an  important 
defence  of  Cixous  and  ecriture  feminine  against  the  now  standard  accusations  of 
essentialism.  Freeman  demonstrates  that  a  version  of  the  mind-body 
antagonism  which  has  haunted  Western  thought  from  Plato  to  Descartes  is  at 
work  in  current  feminist  debates  on  sexual  difference,  and  that  to  assume  that 
‘writing  the  body’  is  essentialist  is  wrongly  to  assume  that  the  body  is  essential  in 
the  first  place  (rather  than  cultural  and  already  bound  up  in  language). 

Mary  Daly  pursues  her  relentless  radical-feminist  reclamation  of  man-made 
language  in  Websters’  First  New  Intergalactic  Wickedary  of  the  English 
Language,  a  ‘metapatriarchal  dictionary’  which  serves  as  well  as  a  commentary 
on  her  earlier  Gyn/ Ecology:  ‘the  use  of  the  double  ax  to  create  this  word 
wrenches  back  Weird  Wordpower  to  cast  Spells  on  the  malignant  medicine  men 
and  polluters  who  prey  upon  women  and  nature’,  etc.  Sarah  Lucia  Hoagland  s 
‘Lesbian  Ethics:  Beginning  Remarks’  ( JUS7F531-44)  claims  that  in  questioning 
patriarchal  politics  ‘we  have  not  yet  questioned  patriarchal  ethics’,  and 
maintains  that  heterosexuality  upholds  all  forms  of  oppression,  not  just  that  of 
men  over  women.  Sarah  Franklin  and  Jackie  Stacey’s  Dyketactics  for  Difficult 
Times’  (FR  29.136-50)  is  an  intelligent  account  of  how  the  1987  Amsterdam 
homosexuality  conference  problematized  the  supposed  antithesis  between 
essentialist  and  social-constructionist  theories  of  lesbianism  and  male  homo¬ 
sexuality;  they  point  out,  for  instance,  that  the  essentialist  option  has  obvious 
strategic  advantages  in  a  homophobic  political  climate. 

Feminism  and  Censorship,  edited  by  Gail  Chester  and  Julienne  Dickey, 
contains  a  large  number  of  short  contributions  to  the  unresolved  debate  over 
pornography,  in  particular  through  discussion  of  the  controversial  Dworkin- 
MacKinnon  ordinances  in  the  U.S.  The  volume  is  marked  by  a  ‘deeply-felt  fear 
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about  how  any  legislation  that  controls  representation  of  sexuality  can  be  used 
against  lesbians’.  ’68,  ’78,  '88:  From  Women’s  Liberation  to  Feminism ,  edited  by 
Amanda  Sebestyen,  contains  personal  testimonies  of  thirty-five  feminists,  and 
projects  an  image  of  a  British  movement  very  unconnected  with  academic 
feminism.  Ann  Scott’s  ‘Feminism  and  the  Seductiveness  of  the  “Real  Event”’  is 
part  of  FR' s  special  issue  on  ‘Family  Secrets  and  Child  Abuse’  (22.88-102).  This 
interesting  article  looks  again  at  the  issue  of  the  real  or  fantasized  status  of 
infantile  seduction  scenes  in  the  light  of  the  Jeffrey  Masson  controversy  over  the 
Freud  archives,  and  the  recent  increased  public  awareness  of  the  sexual  abuse  of 
children.  Scott  claims  that  acceptance  of  ‘real  seduction’  has  a  firm  place  in 
contemporary  psychoanalytic  theory  and  therapeutic  practice,  in  a  way  which 
again  belies  Janet  Todd’s  claim  that  psychoanalysis  is  totally  divorced  from 
women’s  actual  experience. 

Finally  Laura  Sue  Fuderer’s  ‘Feminist  Critical  Theory:  A  Checklist’  ( MFS 
501-13)  is  a  useful  and  manageable  bibliography,  while  historians  in  particular 
will  benefit  from  David  Doughan  and  Denise  Sanchez’s  Feminist  Periodicals 
1855-1984:  An  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography  of  British,  Irish,  Commonwealth 
and  International  Titles.  Coverage  of  the  contemporary  period  is  less  thorough, 
with  very  few  academic  feminist  journals  included,  and  those  that  are  appear  to 
be  considered  a  breed  apart  (of  WSIF  we  are  told,  ‘though  openly  directed  at 
academic  women,  articles  are  readable’).  The  introduction  and  commentaries 
contain  some  interesting  information  about  price,  size  of  circulation,  and 
intended  readership,  and  suggest  how  important  a  full-length  study  of  the 
influence  of  feminist  periodicals  could  be. 


7.  Historical  and  Materialist  Criticism 

The  posthumous  publication  of  Michel  Foucault  continues  apace.  A  late 
arrival  from  1987  is  a  special  issue  of  P&SC  (12)  on  The  Final  Foucault',  which 
includes  a  wide-ranging  interview  Foucault  gave  in  1984  just  months  before  his 
death;  it  contains  some  valuable  reflections  on  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that  of 
Habermas.  There  are  also  essays  on  Foucault’s  later  thought  by  Karlis 
Racevskis  (‘Michel  Foucault,  Rameau’s  Nephew,  and  the  Question  of  Identity’, 
132^14),  Garth  Gillan  (‘Foucault's  Philosophy',  145-56),  James  Bernauer 
(‘Michel  Foucault’s  Ecstatic  Thinking',  156-93),  and  others.  Technologies  of  the 
Self  edited  by  Luther  H.  Martin  et  al. ,  is  based  on  a  seminar  Foucault  gave  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1982.  It  contains  the  inevitable  interview,  two 
lectures  by  Foucault  on  ‘the  hermeneutics  of  technologies  of  the  self  in  pagan 
and  early  Christian  practice’,  which  contain  the  seeds  of  a  possible  new  book  he 
was  said  to  have  been  toying  with,  and  related  essays  on  New  England 
Puritanism,  Hamlet ,  Rousseau's  Confessions ,  and  Freud  by  American  scholars 
who  also  participated  in  the  seminar.  Foucault’s  Politics,  Philosophy,  Culture  is 
a  collection  of  interviews  and  articles  from  the  years  1977-1984,  edited  by 
Lawrence  D.  Kritzman.  Early  on  in  the  volume  Foucault  announces  that  ‘I’m  in 
favour  of  developing  silence  as  a  cultural  ethos’  -  a  remark  more  than  a  little 
ironic  in  view  of  the  prolific  and  all-encompassing  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  While  none  of  them  radically  changes  our  picture  of  late 
Foucault,  dedicated  as  he  was  by  then  to  a  quest  for  ‘politics  as  ethics’,  they  do 
extend  his  theoretical  preoccupations  in  new,  often  surprising  concrete  di¬ 
rections  -  including  Social  Security,  Khomeini’s  Islamic  revolution,  and 
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contemporary  avant-garde  music.  An  early  untranslated  essay  of  1966,  ‘Behind 
the  Fable’,  which  deals  with  the  novels  of  Jules  Verne  (which  seem  so  compulsive 
a  topic  to  French  theorists),  now  appears  in  English  in  CritT  (ii.1-5). 

The  one  substantial  study  of  Foucault  this  year  is  Gilles  Deleuze’s  Foucault, 
which  is  complemented  by  a  number  of  articles.  Deleuze’s  book  itself  has  a 
distinctly  ‘ex-article’  feel  about  it,  reprinting  as  it  does  his  already  famous  essays 
on  the  ‘New  Archivist’  and  ‘New  Cartographer’;  however,  it  also  includes  a 
longish  new  section  on  ‘Topology:  “Thinking  Otherwise”’.  ‘How  could  we 
narrate  Foucault’s  great  fiction?’  asks  Deleuze,  a  question  he  proceeds  to  answer 
by  metamorphosing  his  subject  (who  himself  had  once  speculated  that  our 
century  might  one  day  be  remembered  as  ‘Deleuzian’)  into  a  philosopher  of 
difference  uncannily  resembling  the  author  of  Nietzsche  and  Philosophy  and 
Difference  and  Repetition.  For  Mark  Maslan  in  ‘Foucault  and  Pragmatism’ 
(Raritan  7:iii.94— 1 14),  the  century  is  much  more  likely  to  be  ‘Foucauldian’  than 
Deleuzian  or  even  Derridean  since,  he  claims,  Foucault’s  ‘Power  is  everywhere’ 
has  long  since  ousted  Derrida’s  ‘There  is  nothing  outside  the  text’  as  the  Most 
Quoted  Remark  in  literary  theory;  he  argues  persuasively  that,  in  the  light  of 
Foucault’s  work,  ‘the  attempt  to  ground  freedom  of  action  in  “something 
beyond”  power  is  a  mistake’.  In  a  valuable  and  as  far  as  I  know  path-breaking 
article  on  ‘Foucauldian  Necrologies’  in  TexP  (87-101),  Ed  Cohen  rescues 
Foucault  from  the  charge  of  diminishing  political  commitment  in  his  last  years 
by  stressing  his  identity  as  a  homosexual  and  the  implications  of  his  thought  for 
current  gay  cultural  politics.  In  more  philosophical  vein,  S.  Parsons,  in 
‘Foucault  and  the  Problem  of  Kant’  (. Praxis  317-28),  challenges  the  French 
writer’s  claim  to  have  broken  beyond  the  problematic  of  Kant’s  first  Critique; 
and  in  more  literary-pedagogical  vein,  John  Bowen,  in  ‘Literary  Teaching  and 
Ethics:  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  from  Arnold  to  Foucault'  (NfN  65-77), 
illuminatingly  sets  Foucault’s  late  work  on  ancient  Greece  in  the  context  of  the 
Anglo-American  classicist  tradition,  making  the  former  seem  more  familiar  and 
the  latter  more  uncanny  than  we  had  previously  thought. 

Julian  Roberts’s  German  Philosophy  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  ~the 
philosophical  tradition  from  which,  for  both  good  and  ill,  the  Western  Marxism 
of  our  own  century  sprang.  Beginning  with  Kant  and  Hegel  and  concluding  with 
Lukacs,  Heidegger,  and  Adorno,  it  forms  a  compact  and  authoritative  survey  of 
the  field.  David  Simpson’s  The  Origins  of  Modern  Critical  Thought  covers  the 
early  part  of  the  same  terrain,  giving  substantial  selections  from  the  aesthetic 
writings  of  Lessing,  Herder,  Schiller,  Kant,  Schlegel,  Hegel,  Schelling,  and 
others.  One  of  the  major  tasks  of  literary  theory  at  the  moment  is  the  materialist 
and/or  deconstructive  reading  of  its  own  roots  in  German  Romantic  aesthetics, 
and  Simpson’s  excellent  anthology  will  make  this  vast  and  often  murky  bulk  of 
writing  relatively  accessible  to  students,  whether  they’re  working  on  theory  or 
the  Romantic  period  proper.  Another  very  interesting  study  bearing  upon  the 
origins  of  Western  Marxism  is  Wolf  Lepenies’s  Between  Literature  and  Science, 
which  traces  the  rise  of  sociology  down  to  Max  Weber  -  so  formative  an 
influence  upon  Lukacs  and  thus  also  upon  the  young  Benjamin,  Adorno,  and 
Marcuse.  Especially  welcome  is  Lepenies’s  study  of  analogous  developments  in 
British  social  and  cultural  thought,  including  John  Stuart  Mill,  Beatrice  Webb, 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  F.  R.  Leavis;  in  this  context  (pace  Michael  Bell)  we  get  a  due 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  Leavis’s  project,  of  its  European  rather  than  merely 
English  scale. 
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In  ‘Lukacs  at  103'  (PR  322-31)  Laurent  Stern  asks,  ‘what  is  alive  today  of 
Lukacs’s  thought?’,  and  ruefully  (and  in  my  view  much  too  complacently) 
concludes:  not  much.  More  optimistic  assessments  of  Lukacs’s  relevance  feature 
in  NGC,  which  continues  its  patient  exposition  of  his  work.  This  year  it  contains 
Werner  Jung  on  ‘The  Early  Aesthetic  Theories  of  Bloch  and  Lukacs’  (45.4 1-54), 
an  informative  but  pedestrian  exploration  of  parallelisms  between  the  two  men 
in  their  early  Heidelberg  years,  and  Constanzo  Preve’s  ‘Notes  on  the  “Onto¬ 
logical  Path”  of  Ernst  Bloch  and  Georg  Lukacs’  (45.81-90),  which  follows 
through  ‘their  effort  to  systematize  ontologically  the  categories  of  social  and 
natural  being’  -  a  project  about  which  Preve  is  rather  more  sanguine  than  most 
theorists  today.  It  is  good  to  see  Bloch,  close  colleague  of  Lukacs  but  later  the 
representative  of  Marxism’s  ‘warm  current’  against  the  ‘cold’  Bolshevism  of  his 
old  friend,  taking  his  rightful  place  at  last  in  accounts  of  that  extraordinarily 
creative  period  in  early  twentieth-century  Germany  which  was  the  matrix  for  so 
many  later  theoretical  (and  political)  developments.  Other  studies  of  him  in  the 
same  issue  of  NGC  are  Jack  Zipes’s  ‘Ernst  Bloch  and  the  Obscenity  of  Hope’  (3- 
8),  an  eloquent  plea  for  Bloch’s  theoretical  ‘reinstatement’,  Jan  Robert  Bloch's 
‘How  Can  We  Understand  the  Bends  in  the  Upright  Gait?’  (9^4-0),  a  long  and 
painful  essay  on  Bloch’s  relation  to  Stalinism,  and  Hanna  Gekle’s  ‘The  Wish  and 
the  Phenomenology  of  the  Wish  in  The  Principle  of  Hope ’  (55-80),  which 
patiently  traces  Bloch’s  reformulation  of  such  central  cultural  categories  as 
‘hope’  and  ‘utopia’. 

Walter  Benjamin  and  Theodor  Adorno  receive  rather  less  attention  than 
usual.  Telos  prints  Adorno’s  ‘The  Ageing  of  the  New  Music’  (77.95-1 16),  with  a 
substantial  introduction  by  Robert  Hullot-Kentor  (‘Popular  Music  and 
Adorno’s  “The  Ageing  of  the  New  Music’”,  79-94);  it  is  an  important  text, 
poignantly  recording  Adorno’s  incipient  loss  of  faith  in  the  modernism  on  which 
he  had  staked  his  whole  cultural  theory.  Modernism  is  also  a  major  point  of 
reference  in  Ackbar  Abbas’s  ‘Walter  Benjamin’s  Collector'  (NLH  20.217-38), 
which  argues  that  ‘it  is  as  if  collector  and  modernist,  two  social  metaphors,  were 
tied  back  to  back,  all  the  more  strongly  for  the  ties  being  negative  ones’.  An 
impressive  attempt  to  develop,  rather  than  explicate,  Benjamin’s  work  is  Bill 
Nichol’s  ‘The  Work  of  Culture  in  the  Age  of  Cybernetics’  in  Screen  (i. 22^46), 
which  sets  out  to  do  for  our  own  epoch  what  Benjamin’s  seminal  ‘Work  of  Art  in 
the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction'  did  for  his.  One  can  venture  to  speculate 
that  the  question  of  computers  and  information  technology  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  literary  theory  as  the  years  pass. 

Unlike  his  Frankfurt  colleagues,  Herbert  Marcuse  is  treated  at  book  length 
this  year.  His  Negations,  containing  his  crucial  statement  on  ‘The  Affirmative 
Character  of  Culture’,  is  reissued  in  paperback,  and  Marcuse:  Critical  Theory 
and  the  Promise  of  Utopia,  edited  by  Robert  Pippin  et  al. ,  ranges  across  most 
facets  of  his  ceuvre.  Most  important  for  our  purposes  are  Jurgen  Habermas’s 
‘Psychic  Thermidor’,  a  brilliant  examination  of  Marcuse’s  ‘dialectical  trust  in 
determinate  negation,  in  the  disclosure  of  positive  alternatives',  Martin  Jay’s 
analysis  of  ‘remembrance’  in  Marcuse’s  work,  a  lucid,  intelligent  essay  which 
might,  however,  have  pushed  the  same  theme  towards  a  comparison  with  Walter 
Benjamin  on  Proust,  and  Stephen  Bronner’s  ‘Between  Art  and  Utopia’,  a 
general  exposition  of  Marcusean  aesthetics  which,  surely  correctly,  dismisses 
The  Aesthetic  Dimension  as  ‘his  weakest  and  most  traditional  work’.  In  ‘Desire 
and  Its  Discontents’  in  PR  (371-86)  Eugene  Goodheart  situates  Marcuse  on 
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desire  at  the  start  of  a  tradition  culminating  in  Foucault,  Deleuze,  and  Guattari, 
and  in  Telos  Alfons  Sollner  carefully  traces  ‘Marcuse’s  Political  Theory  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s’  (74.65-78),  reflecting  on  the  contradictory  institutional 
contexts  -  American  intelligence  among  others!  -  of  the  emergence  of  radical 
social  and  cultural  theory.  Telos  has  been  a  crucial  conduit  of  Critical  Theory 
into  the  U.S.,  and  in  a  ‘Special  Twentieth  Anniversary  Section’  (75.3-56)  Paul 
Piccone,  Robert  d’Amico,  Paul  Breines,  and  Sharon  Zukon  reflect  retro¬ 
spectively  in  a  variety  of  moods  upon  the  institutional  contexts  of  their  own 
emergence. 

The  aesthetic  thought  of  the  Frankfurt  School’s  most  important  con¬ 
temporary  representative,  Jurgen  Habermas,  is  discussed  in  two  contributions 
to  Praxis.  In  ‘Reconciling  the  Irreconcilable?:  Utopianism  After  Habermas’ 
(73-90)  Joel  Whitebrook  illuminatingly  reflects  on  recent  attempts  to  ‘re¬ 
integrate  some  of  the  more  radical  utopian  themes  of  the  older  Critical  Theory 
into  Habermas’s  fundamentally  non-utopian  framework’,  a  difficult  and  still  far 
from  successful  project  of  synthesis,  while  Georgia  Warnke,  in  ‘David  Ingram’s 
“Habermas  and  the  Dialectic  of  Reason’”  (91-8),  looks  at  the  role  of  aesthetics 
in  Habermas’s  work  since  The  Theory  of  Communicative  Action ;  she  finds  an 
unresolved  tension  between  ‘strong’  and  ‘weak’  versions  of  aesthetic  criticism  in 
his  thought.  James  F.  Bohman,  in  ‘Emancipation  and  Rhetoric’  {P&R  185-204), 
queries  Habermas’s  (and  others’)  distinction  between  perlocutions  and  il- 
locutions,  and  self-reflexively  sketches  a  mode  of  ‘analyzing  one  species  of 
rhetorical  speech  for  the  purpose  of  changing  beliefs,  that  engaged  in  by  the 
social  critic’.  In  TCS  Annemiek  Richter  summarizes  ‘Modernity-Post¬ 
modernity  Controversies:  Habermas  and  Foucault’  (611-44),  and  suggests  that, 
rather  than  staging  Habermas  and  Foucault  as  antagonists  in  this  dispute,  we 
can  more  profitably  ‘consider  their  work  as  part  of  a  contemporary  movement 
“beyond  objectivism  and  relativism”  or  “beyond  modernity  and  post¬ 
modernity’”;  the  ambition  here  is  a  worthy  one,  but  whether  French  and 
German,  poststructuralist  and  Enlightenment,  traditions  can  be  so  readily 
synthesized  is  perhaps  doubtful.  A  more  critical,  though  also  reconstructive, 
view  of  Frankfurt  theory  is  Rudiger  Bubner’s  Essays  in  Hermeneutics  and 
Critical  Theory.  Its  opening  chapter,  ‘What  Is  Critical  Theory?’,  argues  weightily 
that  ‘the  failure  of  critical  theory  in  the  face  of  that  practice  which  is  its  constant 
theme  is  causally  connected  with  its  unclear  status  as  theory’,  and  subsequent 
essays,  from  a  variety  of  angles,  seek  to  define  its  precise  nature  as  a  theory. 

The  French  brand  of  Western  Marxism  received  its  classical  expression  in  the 
work  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  whose  Mallarme  is  now  translated;  it  was  written  in 
1953,  lost,  and  only  recently  rediscovered.  The  fate  of  literary  theory  even  today, 
one  may  speculate,  remains  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  that  great  confrontation 
between  Marxism  and  modernism  which  began  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century;  and  Sartre’s  volume  certainly  lines  him  up  with  Adorno  and 
Benjamin  rather  than  Lukacs,  deeply  ambivalent  but  on  the  whole  tending 
towards  a  positive  judgement  of  the  modernist  phenomenon.  And  in  the  context 
of  French  poetic  modernism,  this  is  perhaps  the  place  to  mention  Kristin  Ross’s 
splendid  The  Emergence  of  Social  Space ,  a  study  of  Rimbaud’s  poetry  in  relation 
to  the  Paris  Commune  of  1 87 1  informed  by  the  work  of  the  Marxist  philosopher 
Henri  Lefebvre,  and  to  which  Terry  Eagleton  contributes  a  thoughtful 
introduction  on  the  ‘culture’  of  revolutionary  organization. 

Yet  it  may  be  Italian  Western  Marxism,  in  the  work  of  Antonio  Gramsci, 
which  is  the  most  politically  vibrant  branch  of  the  movement  still  in  existence. 
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David  Forgacs  has  edited  A  Gramsci  Reader ,  a  judicious  and  substantial 
selection  which  will  at  last  make  Gramsci  more  accessible  to  students  (and 
activists).  Forgacs  has  informative  brief  introductions  to  each  of  his  major 
thematic  divisions,  of  which  those  on  ‘Hegemony’,  ‘Intellectuals  and  Edu¬ 
cation’,  and  ‘Working-Class  Education  and  Culture’  take  us  to  the  heart  of 
current  debates  in  cultural  theory.  For  the  specialist,  Gramsci’ s  Prison  Letters 
are  now  substantially  available  in  English,  a  collection  which  both  movingly 
demonstrates  Gramsci’s  fortitude  during  the  long  years  of  Fascist  imprisonment 
and  addresses  en  passant  some  of  his  major  intellectual  concerns.  The  continuing 
fertility  of  Gramsci’s  thought  is  shown  in  Stuart  Hall’s  The  Hard  Road  to 
Renewal:  Thatcherism  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Left,  one  of  whose  chapters  is  called, 
precisely,  ‘Gramsci  and  Us’.  After  Raymond  Williams’s  death.  Hall  is  probably 
the  most  substantial  cultural  theorist  writing  in  English,  and  he  here  expounds 
those  theses  on  ‘authoritarian  populism’,  ‘post-Fordism’,  and  ‘new  times’  which 
are  now  so  indelibly  associated  (for  English  readers  at  least)  with  the  political 
project  of  the  magazine  Marxism  Today,  Gramscian  concepts  of  ‘hegemony’ 
and  the  ‘historic  bloc’  are  at  the  very  core  of  Hall’s  analysis  of  the  ills  of 
contemporary  Britain. 

Western  Marxism,  it  seems,  may  have  been  even  more  westerly  than  we 
thought,  and  Kenneth  Burke  has  been  offered  to  us  by  Frank  Lentricchia  and 
others  as  its  leading  American  exponent.  Timothy  Crusius,  in  ‘Kenneth  Burke's 
Auscultation’  in  Rhetorica  (355-80),  continues  this  process  of  revaluation, 
summarizing  the  contents  of  an  early,  unpublished  manuscript  one  of  whose 
provisional  titles  was  Literature,  Marxism,  and  Beyond ;  it  is,  he  argues,  ‘crucial 
to  understanding  Burke’s  turn  from  formalistic  to  sociocultural  criticism  in  the 
30s’,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  publication  in  full.  In  a  second  study,  on  ‘Orality 
and  Kenneth  Burke’s  Dialectic'  ( P&R  1 16-30),  Crusius  boldly  claims  that  his 
hero  ‘put  the  dialectic  back  on  its  feet  in  a  way  more  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  than  Engels  or  Marx’.  Paul  Jay  also  makes  large  claims  for  Burke 
in  his  ‘Modernism,  Postmodernism,  and  Critical  Style:  The  Case  of  Burke  and 
Derrida’  in  Genre  (339-58),  seeing  the  American’s  ‘Dramatology’  as  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Frenchman’s  Grammatology. 

The  encounter  of  Marxism  and  modernism,  so  pregnant  with  consequences 
for  future  Western  critical  theory,  began,  naturally,  in  post-revolutionary 
Russia,  a  period  which  the  increasing  ascendency  of  the  work  of  Bakhtin  in  the 
last  few  years  has  once  again  made  vivid  and  urgent  to  us.  David  Patterson’s 
Literature  and  Spirit  relates  Bakhtin  to  Foucault,  Lacan,  Emmanuel  Levinas, 
and  Heidegger  around  the  overriding  theme  of  ‘the  spiritual  dimension  of  the 
word’:  ‘operating  from  a  generally  religious  and  distinctly  Christian  viewpoint, 
Bakhtin  embraces  the  Johannine  concept  of  the  word  and  regards  the  dialogical 
dimensions  of  literature  as  a  revelation  of  spirit'.  This  is  hardly,  need  it  be  said, 
the  Bakhtin  who  so  centrally  matters  in  contemporary  debate.  In  Genre  Evelyn 
Cobley  seeks  to  define  ‘Mikhail  Bakhtin’s  Place  in  Genre  Theory'  (321-38), 
seeing  his  key  innovation  as  a  shift  ‘away  from  the  problem  of  the 
correspondence  between  individual  texts  and  a  priori  concepts  to  the  problem  of 
the  correspondence  between  genre  categories  and  socio-historical  reality’;  and  in 
‘Stereotyping  in  Autobiography  and  Historiography’  (PoT  453-72)  Michael 
Holquist  produces  a  dialogical  reading  of  The  Great  Gatsbv. 

The  Bakhtinian  critique  of  Russian  Formalism  was  premised  upon  the 
identification  of  the  latter  as  the  consequence  of  Futurism,  a  movement  whose 
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own  major  programmatic  statements  are  valuably  collected  in  Russian  Futurism 
through  Its  Manifestoes,  1912-1928 ,  edited  by  Anna  Lawton.  It  collects  work  by 
V.  Mayakovsky,  Y.  Khlebnikov,  S.  Tretyakov,  B.  Arvatov,  O.  Bnk,  and  many 
others,  manifestos  of  extraordinary  literary  flair  and  aesthetic  militancy  (and 
occasional  youthful  high-handedness);  in  an  afterword  Herbert  Eagle  explores 
the  connections  between  Cubo-Futurism  and  Russian  Formalism  around  such 
issues  as  poetic  language,  art  as  renewal  of  perception,  literary  evolution,  and 
concludes  that  the  process  of  influence  was  a  'two-way  street’.  Formalist 
‘defamiliarization’  was  one  of  the  elements  behind  Sergei  Eisenstein’s  theory  of 
film  montage,  and  the  latter’s  early  writings,  including  such  seminal  pieces  as 
‘The  Montage  of  Attractions’,  are  now  gathered  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Selected  Works,  edited  by  Richard  Taylor,  an  indispensable  anthology  for  the 
student  of  Bolshevism’s  encounter  with  modernism;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
appears  in  paperback  as  soon  as  possible.  Both  defamiliarization  and  montage 
bear  close  relations  to  Brecht’s  ‘alienation-effect’,  a  concept  re-analysed  in  Peter 
Brooker’s  fine  study,  Bertolt  Brecht:  Dialectics,  Poetry,  Politics.  In  fierce 
polemical  mood,  Brooker  takes  on  John  Willett’s  hitherto  influential  version  of 
Brecht,  enterprisingly  placing  poetry  rather  than  drama  at  the  centre  of  his 
claims  for  Brecht’s  importance.  Tackling  (and  in  my  view  comprehensively 
defeating)  Benjamin’s  famous  accounts  of  the  politics  of  Brecht’s  verse,  Brooker 
shows  how  resourcefully  the  poet  transmuted  dialectical  materialism  into  the 
lived  textures  of  his  work  -  a  project  which  he  implicitly  offers  as  exemplary  to 
the  cultural  politics  of  our  own  day. 

This  whole  cluster  of  Russian  and  German  movements  and  concepts  made  a 
decisive  re-entry  into  F rench  and  British  theoretical  debate  from  the  1 960s  on  -  a 
re-entry  whose  very  mixed  consequences  we  are  still  experiencing.  Robert 
Lapsley  and  Michael  Westlake’s  Film  Theory:  An  Introduction  is  a  most  useful 
survey  of  the  early  process  of  assimilation,  charting  the  synthesis  of  Marxism, 
psychoanalysis,  and  semiotics  effected  by  such  journals  as  Tel  Quel  and  Screen 
with  clarity  and  thoroughness.  ‘We  seem  to  be  at  a  point  in  the  narrative  when 
some  new  departure  is  called  for’,  the  authors  write,  but  for  all  their  shrewd 
criticisms  of  particular  aspects  of  recent  film  theory  they  remain  on  the  whole 
sympathetic  to  its  major  directions  of  political  and  cultural  concern. 

Another  general  survey  of  this  field  is  Antony  Easthope’s  British  Post- 
Structuralism  Since  1968.  Easthope  argues  -  mainly  for  the  benefit,  it  seems,  of 
an  American  audience  -  that  French  poststructuralism  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
to  be  taken  up  by  British  critics,  Marxists  to  the  last  man  and  woman,  who  gave 
it  a  political  edge  and  relevance  that  avoids  the  ‘ludic’  excesses  it  has  occasionally 
degenerated  into  on  the  Continent  itself.  He  traces  its  impact  in  the  predictable 
fields  of  film  theory,  cultural  studies,  and  literary  theory,  but  also  ventures  into 
art  history  (the  work  of  Norman  Bryson),  musicology  (Alan  Durant), 
psychology,  and  others.  The  risk  in  so  doing,  however,  is  that  his  book  becomes 
just  a  whistle-stop  tour  of  a  series  of  fat  theoretical  tomes,  with  no  particular 
substance  of  its  own.  In  my  view,  Easthope  is  insufficiently  critical  of  the  ‘Screen 
paradigm’,  too  much  part  of  it  himself  (in  his  Poetry  as  Discourse  and  elsewhere) 
to  produce  the  ‘defamiliarizing’  settling  of  accounts  with  it  which  is  now 
necessary. 

A  -  or  perhaps  even  the  -  major  inspiration  of  the  Screen  synthesis  was  the 
structuralist  Marxism  of  Althusser,  whose  work  is  celebrated  in  a  special 
number  of  E&Soc  on  ‘Louis  Althusser  at  70’  (iv).  Reprinted  here  is 
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‘Machiavelli’s  Solitude’  (468-79),  a  lecture  given  by  Althusser  in  1977.  Timothy 
Hagan’s  ‘Introduction’  (461-7)  situates  it  in  the  context  of  Althusser’s 
developing  politics,  as  showing  a  more  negative  evaluation  of  the  role  of  law  in  a 
popular  democracy  than  had  been  apparent  in  his  work  on  Machiavelli  around 
1972.  Gregory  Elliott  has  a  trenchant  piece  on  ‘Althusser’s  Solitude’  (480-98), 
restating  the  major  theses  of  his  Althusser:  The  Detour  of  Theory  (YW  68.47). 
Graham  Lock  importantly  confronts  ‘Louis  Althusser  and  G.  A.  Cohen’  (499- 
517),  structuralist  Marxism  here  battling  it  out  with  its  ‘analytical’  successor; 
Lock  is  more  critical  of  Cohen  than  of  Althusser,  meticulously  contrasting  both 
thinkers  on  the  degree  or  nature  of  ‘non-correspondence’  they  allow  between 
forces  and  relations  of  production.  Michael  Ryan,  in  ‘The  Theory  of  Ideology 
Reconsidered’  in  CulS  (57-66),  argues  that  Althusser’s  theory  of  ideology  ‘might 
not  even  be  Marxist,  in  the  sense  of  deriving  from  Marx’s  work  and  fitting  into 
the  general  principles  outlined  in  his  work’. 

Ryan’s  iconoclasm  is  extended  in  D.  N.  Rodowick’s  The  Crisis  of  Political 
Modernism,  a  powerfully  distancing  account  of  the  whole  Althusserian 
‘moment’.  Rodowick’s  aim,  following  Foucault,  is  ‘to  define  the  formation  of 
political  modernism  as  a  specific  “discursive  practice”  ’  exceeding  any  particular 
individual  contribution.  He  then  tracks  the  emergence  of  this  discursive  practice 
across  the  work  of  Peter  Wollen,  Tel  Quel,  Jean-Louis  Baudry,  Noel  Burch, 
Peter  Gidal,  Stephen  Heath,  and  others.  A  final  chapter  proposes  (all  too  briefly) 
an  alternative  politico-theoretical  practice:  ‘a  theory  of  reading  where  the 
productivity  of  meaning  is  accounted  for  not  only  according  to  the  formal 
dynamics  of  the  aesthetic  text,  but  also  in  the  intertextual  relations  between  the 
text  and  critical  practices,  theory,  pedagogy,  and  other  discourses  of  inter¬ 
pretation  or  reception’  -  at  which  point  we  veer  back  to  that  question  of  the 
institution  which  preoccupied  us  above. 

‘Political  modernism’  in  a  more  historical  sense  is  the  subject  of  Raymond 
Williams’s  two  substantial  essays  in  Visions  and  Blueprints,  edited  by  Edward 
Timms  and  Peter  Collier.  These  two  studies  of  the  politics  of  the  avant-garde 
(which  hinges,  as  he  notes,  on  a  key  ambiguity  in  the  understanding  of 
‘bourgeois’)  and  of  political  theatre  in  Germany  and  Britain  in  the  1 930s  are  part 
of  Williams’s  ‘return’  to  modernism  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  order  to  gauge 
the  debilitating  effects  it  had  upon  British  cultural  theory  in  the  1 970s  and  1 980s; 
my  ‘Militants  of  Creativity’  in  NLR  (170.124-8)  traces  this  late  ‘turn’  in  his 
thinking.  The  Timms  and  Collier  volume  contains  much  other  useful  material, 
notably  for  our  purposes  David  Midgley’s  survey  of  Lukacs's  attacks  on 
Expressionism  and  Helga  Geyer-Ryan’s  subtle  study  of  Benjamin’s  philosophy 
of  history;  she  tackles  the  urgent  question  of ‘how  human  subjectivity  might  be 
reconstructed  in  a  way  which  would  meet  the  demands  of  cultural  modernism 
without  at  the  same  time  dissolving  the  capacity  for  political  action’. 

Williams’s  death  in  January  1988  was  an  enormous  blow  to  the  British  Left 
and  to  the  international  development  of  cultural  studies  and  theory.  A  great  deal 
of  obituary-writing  has  since  taken  place,  much  of  it  both  personally  moving  and 
politically  or  intellectually  illuminating.  Of  particular  merit  are  Terry  Eagleton's 
‘Resources  for  a  Journey  of  Hope’  and  Robin  Blackburn’s  ‘Raymond  Williams 
and  the  Politics  of  a  New  Left’  in  NLR  (168.3-1 1,  12-22).  Eagleton,  Williams’s 
former  pupil  and  now  his  successor  in  the  field  of  Left  literary  studies,  charts 
Williams’s  striking  ability  to  anticipate  independently  the  most  recent  twists  and 
turns  of  cultural  theory:  ‘he  was  a  kind  of  Bakhtinian  “social  linguist”  when  the 
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Bakhtin  industry  was  still  only  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  Slavicist  semioticians;  he 
anticipated  by  several  years  some  of  Jurgen  Habermas’s  major  theses  on 
communicative  action’  (the  latter  suggestion  certainly  merits  an  article  —  or 
perhaps  a  book  -  in  its  own  right).  Blackburn  ranges  widely  across  Williams’s 
work,  demonstrating  how  it  constantly  deciphered  both  the  politics  of  culture 
and  the  culture  of  politics  in  its  quest  for  a  New  Left  ‘third  space’  between  reform 
and  revolution.  Patrick  Parrinder,  in  ‘Writing  in  Society:  In  Memory  of 
Raymond  Williams’  (. English  89-100),  emphasizes  the  ‘Williams  who  may  be 
remembered  as  a  prophetic  force  in  English  studies’  and  traces  his  defence  of 
‘cultural’  as  against  ‘scriptural’  modes  of  reading.  Blackburn’s  first  footnote  lists 
the  shorter  obituaries,  among  which  we  might  single  out  Kevin  Davey’s 
‘Raymond  Williams:  A  Journey  of  Hope’  in  Interlink  (6.20-1),  the  lively 
magazine  of  the  Socialist  Society  which  carries  so  much  informative  work  in  the 
field  of  cultural  politics,  Stephen  Heath  and  Colin  MacCabe’s  ‘Obituary: 
Raymond  Williams,  1921-1988’  ( CritQ  i.3-5),  which  records  their  debt  to  a 
figure  so  central  to  the  transformations  that  journal  has  recently  undergone,  and 
Michael  Rustin,  ‘Raymond  Williams  (1921-1988)’  (RadP  49.46-7),  who  writes 
well  on  Williams’s  ‘continuing  openness  to  younger  currents  of  radical  thought’. 
This  is  also  the  note  struck  by  Andrew  Milner  in  the  best  obituary  from  abroad, 
his  ‘A  Young  Man’s  Death’  in  Thesis  (20.106-17),  which  floats  the  necessary 
notion  of  a  ‘third  generation’  beyond  the  two  whose  formations  Williams 
evoked  in  his  novel  Second  Generation  and  elsewhere.  Also  worth  turning  up,  for 
a  German  perspective,  is  H.  Gustav  Klaus’s  ‘Zum  Tod  von  Raymond  Williams’ 
in  EASt  (144—6).  Nicolas  Tredell’s  ‘Uncancelled  Challenge:  The  Work  of 
Raymond  Williams,  Part  1’  in  PNR  (iii. 36-42)  begins  a  major  reassessment  of 
Williams’s  work,  though  one  that  doesn’t  (so  far)  give  the  issue  of  modernism  the 
centrality  that  Williams’s  last  writings  seemed  to  claim  for  it.  Many  posthumous 
collections  of  Williams’s  own  work  are  now  in  preparation,  as  well  as  several 
volumes  of  survey  and  assessment  -  the  latter  being  a  task  that  will  occupy 
radical  critical  theory  through  years  and  decades  to  come. 

Contemporary  Marxist  criticism  is  represented  by  the  vast  compendium 
Marxism  and  the  Interpretation  of  Culture ,  edited  by  Cary  Nelson  and  Lawrence 
Grossberg.  Be  there  or  be  square,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  pretty  well  everyone 
one  might  expect  is  there:  Stuart  Hall,  Henri  Lefebvre,  Perry  Anderson,  Fredric 
Jameson,  Terry  Eagleton,  Michael  Ryan,  Gayatri  Spivack,  Ernesto  Laclau, 
Michele  Barrett.  Impossible  to  summarize  the  contents  of  this  high-spirited 
seven-hundred-page  tome,  which  certainly  testifies  to  the  rich  diversity  of 
contemporary  Marxist  intellectual  culture,  whether  it  addresses  racial 
oppression,  Thatcherism,  democracy,  modernism  and  postmodernity,  film, 
song  and  dance,  ideologies  of  science  or  theories  of  narrative  -  to  name  but  a  few 
of  its  concerns.  Also  evidence  of  the  energy  of  Anglo-American  Marxism  is  an 
excellent  new  journal.  Rethinking  Marxism  (RM).  In  the  fields  of  culture  and 
theory,  its  first  issue  contains  Fredric  Jameson’s  ‘Lukacs’s  History  and  Class 
Consciousness  as  an  “Unfinished  Project’”  (i. 49-72),  which  serves  as  a  potent 
antidote  to  Laurent  Stern’s  gloom  over  Lukacs’s  chances  of  theoretical  survival; 
and  its  second  features  translations  of  Brecht’s  aphoristic  ‘Tales  of  Herr  Keuner’ 
(ii.6-17)  and  an  essay  by  Carl  Freedman  on  ‘Nietzsche  and  Ideology  Critique’ 
(ii.  103-14),  which  argues  that  Nietzsche  is  ‘ultimately  to  be  seen  as  the 
antithetical  twin  or  dialectical  opposite  of  Marx  himself. 

Terry  Eagleton  is  this  year  represented  by  a  caustic  critique  of  David  Lodge, 
though  more  as  novelist  than  as  literary  theorist  (‘The  Silences  of  David  Lodge’, 
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NLR  172.93-102),  and  The  Ideology  of  the  Aesthetic’  (PoT  327-38),  which 
traces  the  genealogy  of  aesthetics  in  German  thought  around  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  also  has  a  contribution  on  Two  Approaches  in  the 
Sociology  of  Literature’  to  a  special  issue  of  Critl(  14.469-76)  on  The  Sociology 
of  Literature’.  Debating  pragmatism,  Eagleton  recommends  that  we  shift  ‘from 
the  functional  character  of  the  superstructure  to  the  functional  character  of  the 
term  “superstructure”  -  to  effect  a  slide  from  the  substantive  to  the  adjectival',  a 
move  which,  as  he  concedes,  would  involve  a  ‘fairly  strong  revisionist  reading  of 
Marx  himself.  Other  notable  essays  in  this  symposium  are  Robert  Weimann's 
brief  sketch  of  a  ‘sociology  of  representation'  in  the  modernist  text  (Text, 
Author-Function,  and  Appropriation  in  Modern  Narrative',  431-47),  Sandy 
Petry’s  brilliant  use  of  The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  in  his  The  Reality  of 
Representation:  Between  Marx  and  Balzac’  (448-68),  John  Sutherland’s  modest 
but  cumulatively  powerful  account  of ‘Publishing  History’  (574-89),  which  he 
rightly  describes  as  ‘a  hole  at  the  centre  of  literary  sociology’,  and  Pierre 
Bourdieu’s  ‘Flaubert’s  Point  of  View’  (539-62),  which  redresses  Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s  late  writings  on  Flaubert  in  the  light  of ‘genetic  sociology’.  Bourdieu’s 
own  recent  work  on  culture  is  well  surveyed  by  Elizabeth  Wilson  in  ‘Picasso  and 
Pate  de  Foie  Gras’  in  Diac  (ii. 47-60);  she  argues  that  it  ‘presents  the  first  general 
model  of  the  relation  of  culture  to  material  and  social  determinants  adequately 
apprehending  class  as  a  determining  (and  determined)  force'. 

Fredric  Jameson’s  two-volume  essay  collection  The  Ideologies  of  Theory 
abundantly  confirms  his  reputation  as  the  finest  Marxist  literary  theorist  writing 
today.  The  essays  themselves,  including  such  classics  as  ‘Metacommentary', 
‘Imaginary  and  Symbolic  in  Lacan’,  The  Symbolic  Inference'  (on  Kenneth 
Burke),  ‘Marxism  and  Historicism’,  ‘Periodizing  the  60s’  (a  wonderful  text),  are 
all  familiar  from  earlier  publication,  but  the  sheer,  daunting  scope  of  them  in 
their  collected  format  has  no  equal  among  Jameson's  political  or  theoretical 
contemporaries.  Yet  the  cut-off  point  of  these  volumes,  1986,  means  that  his 
recent  work  on  third-world  and  postmodernist  culture  does  not  much  feature 
here,  and  thus  a  key  theoretical  issue  -  how  Jameson's  Lukacsian  brand  of 
Marxism  can  handle  the  pressure  of  these  urgent  but  bewildering  new  social 
contents,  vehemently  hostile  as  they  are  to  his  favoured  procedures  of  master- 
narrative  and  global  analysis  -  is  not  raised.  Neil  Larsen  has  the  unenviable  task 
of  writing  a  foreword  to  the  essays,  and  it’s  hardly  his  fault  if  his  text  is  vastly  less 
interesting  than  what  it  introduces.  Whose,  under  these  circumstances,  wouldn't 
be?  Jameson’s  work  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Steve  Giles's  attention  in  ‘Against 
Interpretation?:  Recent  Trends  in  Marxist  Criticism'  ( BJA  69-77),  which  gives  a 
probing  interpretation  of  unresolved  tensions  in  Jameson’s  concept  of  ideology: 
‘while  Jameson  accepts  that  all  facts  and  interpretations  are  theory-dependent, 
he  is  unwilling  -  unlike  [Tony]  Bennett  -  to  go  along  with  the  apparently 
relativistic  implications  of  this  position.’  And  in  ‘Jameson  and  Habermas'  (Telos 
75.103-24)  Thomas  Huhn  argues  angrily  that  his  two  authors  are  ‘two  sides  of 
the  same  bad  coin  ...  in  their  throttling  of  the  Other  to  make  it  speak  with 
meaning’.  Overstated  though  his  case  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  point  to  an  anxiety 
many  have  shared  about  the  apparently  endless  powers  of  cultural  and 
theoretical  assimilation  of  Jameson’s  version  of  Marxism. 

Perhaps  the  only  other  American  radical  theorist  who  can  stand  comparison 
with  Jameson  is  Edward  Said,  whose  recent  ‘projects  in  cultural  materialism’  are 
enumerated  by  Harold  A.  Veeser  in  ‘Review-Essay:  Edward  W.  Said’  ( MinnR 
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181-9).  He  finds  Said’s  indefinable  position  in  conventional  political  terms 
(‘Marxist?  But  what  beautiful  shoes’,  as  one  U.S.  editor  is  rumoured  to  have  said 
of  him)  a  source  of  strength,  not  ambiguity,  in  his  work. 

Other  important  interventions  in  Left  criticism  and  theory  are  Frank 
Lentricchia’s  Ariel  and  the  Police  and  John  Barrell’s  Poetry,  Language  and 
Politics.  Lentricchia  creates  an  intriguing  constellation  between  the  writings  of 
Foucault,  William  James,  and  Wallace  Stevens.  Particularly  impressive  is  the 
long  central  section  where  he  gives  a  close  reading  of  Discipline  and  Punish 
‘grounded  in  Foucault’s  assertion  that  his  and  (by  extension)  my  own  discourse 
on  the  subjects  of  history  and  power  are  situated  within  a  Marxist  horizon,  are 
radically  constrained  by  Marx’s  own  practice’;  it  is  high  time  a  more  modulated 
engagement  of  this  kind  replaced  the  old  sterile  polemics  of  ‘Foucault  versus 
Marxism’  (or  vice  versa).  The  book  also  reprints  the  substance  of  Lentricchia’s 
earlier  sharp  polemic  interventions  around  new  historicism  and  neo-prag¬ 
matism.  In  CritT David  Latane  conducts  ‘An  Interview  with  Frank  Lentricchia’ 
(6-17),  which  ranges  over  such  topics  as  the  Critical  Theory  programme  at  Duke 
University,  the  relation  of  his  work  to  feminism  (‘I  don’t  think  Gilbert  and 
Gubar  have  set  gender  in  history’),  and  the  literary  history  of  modernism.  John 
Barrell’s  volume  is  also  centrally  concerned  with  the  relations  between  poetry 
and  politics,  addressing  general  questions  of  gender,  class,  and  discourse  in 
terms  of  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  local  intricacies  of  poetic  language;  his 
texts  include  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Bathurst ,  and 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Tintern  Abbey’.  Modest-seeming  in  its  patient,  dogged  attention 
to  the  letter  of  the  text,  Poetry,  Language  and  Politics  is  in  fact  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  entire  Leavisite  discipline  of  ‘practical  criticism’  or 
‘close  reading’. 

In  ‘Leaking  Relativism’  ( EIC  267-77)  Richard  Levin  seeks  to  throw  a  major 
theoretical  spanner  in  the  project  of  historical  criticism  by  demonstrating  how 
often,  despite  their  affirmations  of  the  ‘transitive’,  ideological  nature  of  all 
interpretations,  its  proponents  (Jonathan  Dollimore,  Catherine  Belsey,  Terry 
Eagleton,  and  others)  lapse  into  making  assertions  about  what  the  text  ‘really’  is 
or  ‘really’  does.  Robert  Y oung,  from  his  poststructuralist  perspective,  is  engaged 
in  a  loosely  analogous  task  in  ‘The  Politics  of  “The  Politics  of  Literary  Theory’” 
(OLR  1 31-57),  which  asks:  ‘what ...  is  this  “literary  theory”  anyway  that  can,  as 
an  entity,  possess  a  politics?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  “literary  theory”  as  such’  (it 
would,  of  course,  be  more  than  a  little  difficult  to  work  out  what  the  OLR  was  if 
there  weren’t).  Janusz  Slawinski  wants  to  dissolve  literary  theory  as  an  ‘entity’ 
into  questions  of  reading  in  his  ‘Reading  and  Reader  in  the  Literary  Historical 
Process’  (NLH  19.521-39),  which  argues  eloquently  for  ‘literary  history  from 
the  reader’s  point  of  view’.  He  sums  up  the  main  tenets  of  a  historically  oriented 
reception  theory  which,  perhaps  surprisingly,  has  never  really  caught  on  in  the 
mainstream  of  Anglo-American  theory  and  critical  practice. 

Finally,  a  loose  assortment  of  new  works  in  the  field  of  historical  or  materialist 
criticism.  We  have  a  revised  edition  of  Franco  Moretti’s  Signs  Taken  for 
Wonders,  which  adds  ‘On  Literary  Evolution’,  ‘The  Moment  of  Truth’  (on  the 
theory  of  tragedy),  and  ‘The  Spell  of  Indecision’,  a  critique  of  modernism  with 
w'hich  I  took  issue  after  its  first  publication  in  NLR\  what  Moretti  lacks,  I 
contend,  is  the  necessary  distinction,  after  Peter  Burger’s  work,  between 
modernism  and  avant-garde  (‘Understanding  Modernism:  A  Response  to 
Franco  Moretti’,  NLR  167.124-7).  Diane  J.  Austin-Broos’s  Creating  Culture 
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has  studies  of  many  of  the  thinkers  who  feature  in  this  section:  Lesley  Johnson 
writes  effectively  on  Raymond  Williams,  R.  S.  Neale  tackles  the  thorny  old  topic 
of  ‘culturalism’  in  E.  P.  Thompson,  Michael  Pusey  explores  Habermas’s 
contention  (startling  with  the  world-historical  evidence  in  mind)  that  ‘culture 
has  evolved  in  an  orderly  fashion’,  Paul  Patton  is  efficient  on  Foucault,  while 
Don  Miller  and  Jan  Branson  provide  a  useful  explication  of  Pierre  Bourdieu’s 
thinking  and  its  key  concepts  (‘habitus’,  ‘symbolic  capital’).  There  are  also 
discussions  of  Marx,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Freud,  and  Levi-Strauss.  William  E. 
Cain,  in  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and  the  Politics  of  Criticism ,  effectively  restores 
Matthiessen’s  monumental  works  on  American  literature  to  the  political 
contexts  of  their  emergence:  the  Popular  Front  of  the  1930s,  the  Progressive 
Party,  Henry  Wallace’s  presidential  campaign  in  1948.  J.  A.  Bull's  The 
Framework  of  Fiction  is  an  uninspired  instance  of  ‘sociology  of  literature', 
situating  the  development  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Lawrence  in  its  social 
contexts;  a  final  chapter  rather  nervously  studies  ‘The  Challenge  of  the  Popular'. 
A  special  issue  of  the  journal  Dolphin  on  ‘Media  Fictions’  ( 1 7)  offers  a  conspectus 
of  current  Scandinavian  work  in  cultural  studies,  while  Roy  Harris's  Language, 
Saussure  and  Wittgenstein  elaborates  parallels  between  these  two  seminal 
thinkers  on  language,  but  also  suggests,  as  have  many  theorists  of  late,  how 
fertile  a  field  Wittgenstein’s  thought  remains  for  getting  us  beyond  the  dogmas 
of  (some)  poststructuralism  and  returning  us  to  the  lived  historical  cultures  of 
actual  ‘forms  of  life’. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  History  of  English 
Linguistics;  3.  Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (including  Creolistics); 
4.  Phonetics,  Phonology,  and  Orthography;  5.  Morphology;  6.  Syntax; 
7.  Vocabulary  and  Semantics;  8.  Onomastics;  9.  Stylistics.  Sections  1  and  3  are 
by  Kenneth  Turner,  2  and  4  by  Michael  MacMahon,  5  and  6  by  Fran  Colman, 
7  by  Juliette  Dor,  8  by  Richard  Coates,  and  9  by  Paul  Simpson. 


1.  General 

It  is  not  obvious  that  this  year’s  work  is  characterized  by  a  common  dominant 
theme  or  interest.  The  usual  steady  stream  of  general  works  on  the  English 
language  continues  to  flow.  We  have  a  handy  popular  account  of  the  structure, 
use,  and  history  of  English  in  The  English  Language  by  David  Crystal.  As  usual 
with  this  author  the  book  is  written  with  clarity  and  vigour,  and  consequently 
will  be  interesting  and  informative  to  undergraduate  and  government  minister 
alike.  Of  a  more  historical  nature  is  Martyn  Wakelin’s  The  Archaeology  of 
English  which  differs  from  most  histories  by  examining  the  evidence  for  the 
history.  Wakelin  leads  his  readers  on  an  intriguing  detective  survey  past  the 
Franks  Casket,  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  the  font  at  Bridekirk,  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  and  more,  showing  how  the  English  language  went  through 
successive  periods  of  change,  and  in  doing  so  he  excites  those  parts  of  this 
reader’s  curiosity  that  more  orthodox  histories  have  been  unable  to  reach.  Of 
parallel  merit  is  Geoffrey  Hughes’s  Words  in  Time:  A  Social  History  of  the 
English  Vocabulary  which  includes  in  its  wealth  of  information  a  historical  menu 
of  common  food  names  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (cucumber  and  ale)  to  the 
present  century  (tacos  and  Coca  Cola).  Books  such  as  this  are  what  rainy 
afternoons  were  made  for.  The  more  synchronic  Registers  of  Written  English  is  a 
collection  by  Mohsen  Ghadessy  which  spans  the  language  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  religion,  business,  and  physical  science,  and  which  on  the  whole 
suffers  from  its  breadth  being  inversely  proportional  to  its  depth.  Douglas 
Biber’s  Variation  across  Speech  and  Writing  is  more  dauntingly  thorough.  He 
uses  a  computerized  factor  analysis  to  crunch  his  way  to  a  description  of  the 
relationship  between  speech  and  writing  in  English  which  shows  that  there  is  no 
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single,  absolute  difference  between  speech  and  writing  but  rather  that  there  are 
several  dimensions  of  variation  and  particular  types  of  speech  and  writing  are 
more  or  less  similar  with  respect  to  each  dimension.  To  misquote  Burke,  the  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone,  that  of  computers  has  succeeded.  Erom  Sidney  Greenbaum 
and  Janet  Whitcut  there  is  a  new  Guide  to  English  Usage  in  which  those  who 
come  to  consult  will  linger  for  a  more  leisurely  browse.  On  a  more  global  scale  we 
are  pleased  to  signal  the  reprinting  of  English  as  a  World  Language,  edited  by 
Richard  W.  Bailey  and  Manfred  Gorlach,  which  was  first  published  in  this 
country  in  1984  ( YW  65.25). 

Several  scholars  are  honoured  by  their  friends,  colleagues,  and  students  this 
year.  Robert  P.  Stockwell  is  the  eminently  deserving  recipient  of  On  Language  in 
which  his  work  and  career  are  celebrated.  The  editors,  Caroline  Duncan-Rose 
and  Theo  Vennemann,  mention  that  Stockwell  thinks  of  himself  not  as  an 
Anglist  but  as  a  grammarian  though  the  catholicity  of  his  interests  and 
achievements  makes  such  pigeon-holing  academic.  The  Festschrift  contains 
thirty-one  papers  attesting  to  this  catholicity,  some  of  which  are  reviewed  in 
more  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow.  A  UCLA  colleague,  Victoria  A.  Fromkin, 
is  also  honoured  in  a  volume  edited  by  Larry  M.  Hyman  and  Charles  N.  Li,  and 
Michael  Halliday,  the  architect  of  the  rambling  edifice  of  systemic  linguistics, 
receives  two  huge  volumes  of  essays  (edited  by  Ross  Steele  and  Terry 
Threadgold)  displaying  the  extent  of  his  popularity  and  influence. 

This  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  survey,  a  handbook,  and  a  couple  of  guides. 
Top  of  the  list  is  Linguistics:  The  Cambridge  Survey,  edited  by  Frederick  J. 
Newmeyer,  and  the  second  volume  of  Sociolinguistics:  An  International 
Handbook  of  the  Science  of  Language  and  Society,  edited  by  Ulrich  Ammon  et 
al.,  which  amount  to  1464  and  a  massive  1912  printed  pages  respectively.  The 
Cambridge  Survey  is  a  particularly  welcome  wide-ranging  collection  of  articles 
by  noted  scholars  who  present  their  information  with  great  clarity  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  key  issues  in  the  relevant  areas  are  highlighted.  The  overall  view, 
predictably,  given  the  predilections  of  the  editor,  is  that  linguistics  is 
appropriately  conducted  as  a  discipline  autonomous  from  other  forms  of 
(closely  related)  enquiry.  The  problem  that  language  does  not  always  look  very 
interesting  in  the  absence  of  connections  is  only  partially  addressed. 
Nevertheless,  undergraduates  have  spoken  enthusiastically  of  more  than  a 
handful  of  the  chapters  and  colleagues  have  been  heard  to  growl,  occasionally 
vociferously,  about  the  contents  of  those  closest  to  their  own  specialisms.  It 
would  not  be  linguistics  if  consensus  prevailed.  The  Sociolinguistics  handbook, 
though  of  potential  interest  to  students,  is  in  practice  less  so.  Some  of  the 
contributions  are  on  the  shallow  side,  no  doubt  a  hazard  that  handbook 
compilers  in  general  have  to  negotiate,  and  more  than  one  is  the  victim  of 
production  errors.  In  addition  numerous  entries  are  in  German  and 
undergraduate  linguality  sometimes  does  not  extend  this  far. 

There  is  the  usual  collection  of  books  on  syntax  though  this  year  the  spectrum 
of  schools  represented  and  the  level  at  which  they  are  pitched  seem  to  be  much 
broader  than  of  late.  Two  of  them,  although  in  different  forms,  will  already  be 
familiar.  Andrew  Radford  has  enlarged  his  already  sizeable  red  Cambridge 
textbook  (TIT 62.78)  and  Rodney  Huddleston  has  reduced  his  (YW 65,53),  and 
in  each  case  the  changes  introduce  significant  improvements;  Radford’s  is  now 
more  up  to  date  and  pedagogically  sound  and  Huddleston’s  more  digestible. 
Less  familiar  and  without  the  theoretical  backdrop  is  N.  F.  Blake’s  Traditional 
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English  Grammar  and  Beyond.  The  welcome  first  volume  of  Blackwell  s  new 
Applied  Language  Studies  series  under  the  general  editorship  of  David  Crystal 
and  Keith  Johnson  is  Chomsky’s  Universal  Grammar:  An  Introduction,  by  Vivian 
James  Cook,  which,  with  some  success,  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  make  GB 
available  to  a  broad  audience.  There  is  an  interesting  but  short  final  chapter 
summarizing  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  this  theory  in  second-language 
learning  research.  A  Course  in  GB  Syntax  is  a  fish  from  a  different  kettle.  It  is 
edited  by  Juan  Uriagereka  from  recordings  made  of  Howard  Lasnik's  lectures 
and  whatever  enthusiasm  and  interest  might  have  existed  in  the  classroom  does 
not  transfer  to  the  printed  page.  This  one  is  strictly  for  addicts. 

George  M.  Horn  continues  his  functionalist  enquiries  (YW  64.62)  and 
presents  a  theory  of  universal  grammar  on  these  lines  entitled  Essentials  of 
Functional  Grammar.  Lexicalism  is  further  pursued  by  Stanley  Starosta  though 
the  details  (see  section  6),  and  therefore  the  virtues  of  this  project,  were  not  at  all 
transparent  to  me.  Much  less  opaque,  and  extremely  stimulating,  is  Dependency 
Syntax:  Theory  and  Practice  in  which  Igor  A.  Mel’cuk  argues  for  a  non¬ 
constituency  representation  of  syntactic  phenomena.  Lor  a  grammarian 
interested  in  research  into  a  wide  range  of  languages,  too  directly  English-based 
models  are  not  expedient,  since,  as  Mel’cuk  underscores,  'English  is  very  exotic 
in  that  it  uses  constituency  almost  as  its  only  expressive  device  in  syntax’.  What  is 
presented  here  is  not  anything  as  ambitious  as  an  exhaustive  theory  of 
dependency  grammar  but  a  highly  attractive  and  provocative  dependency-based 
formalism  and  a  series  of  studies  in  which  the  formalism  is  employed  in 
accounting  for  intricate  grammatical  questions. 

Cognitive  grammar  is  paid  handsome  and  extended  homage  in  Brygida 
Rudza-Ostyn’s  Topics  in  Cognitive  Linguistics,  where  Ronald  Langacker’s  four 
introductory  chapters  are  particularly  welcome.  The  second  volume  of  New 
Developments  in  Systemic  Linguistics,  edited  by  Robin  P.  Lawcett  and  David  J. 
Young,  has  also  appeared.  The  systemicist  is  traditionally  one  who  has  fingers  in 
pies  other  than  autonomous  syntax  and  this  collection  contains  articles  on  a 
range  of  topics  from  descriptive  semiotics,  through  educational  and  ideological 
linguistics,  to  literary  stylistics  and  language  pathology.  This  is  a  rather 
disparate,  almost  unprincipled,  collection  in  my  view,  and  I  have  reservations 
about  the  title  which  I  first  saw  announced  in  1978.  More  recent  samples  are 
found  in  a  collection  by  James  Benson  and  William  Greaves,  Systemic 
Functional  Approaches  to  Discourse,  which  includes  the  important  essay,  ‘What 
Makes  a  “Good”  System  Network  Good?  -  Pour  Pairs  of  Concepts  for  Such 
Evaluations’  by  Robin  Fawcett,  and  especially  in  Linguistics  in  a  Systemic 
Perspective,  edited  by  James  Benson  et  al .,  which  contains  Fawcett’s  notable 
'The  English  Personal  Pronouns:  An  Exercise  in  Linguistic  Theory’.  There  is  no 
dust  at  all  on  John  A.  Hawkins’s  recent  collection  Explaining  Language 
Universal,  a  challenging  volume  which  addresses  possibly  the  most 
fundamental  question  that  can  be  asked  about  human  language.  Nor  is  there  any 
noticeable  trace  of  dust  on  Michael  Barlow  and  Charles  A.  Ferguson's 
Agreement  in  Natural  Language  though  here  English  is  not,  untypically,  the 
major  language  of  exemplification.  The  severe  categorial  grammar  notation 
receives  promotion  in  Categorial  Grammar  by  Wojciech  Buszkowski  et  al. 
Finally,  we  note  that  first-year  undergraduates  who  claim  to  be  suffering  from 
syntactic  illiteracy  can  confidently  be  given  David  Crystal’s  mini  introduction 
Rediscover  Grammar :  cheap,  in  colour,  with  cartoons. 
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Before  adventuring  further  into  this  chapter  the  reader  is  invited  to  give  a 
minute’s  silence  for  Harold  B.  Allen,  Martyn  Wakelin,  Patricia  Jones-Jackson, 
James  P.  Thorne,  and  H.  Paul  Grice.  Hiatus  valde  deflendus. 


2.  History  of  English  Linguistics 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  publications,  the  subject  can  be  divided  this  year 
into  two  chronological  periods  for  discussion:  c.1500  to  1800,  and  the  later 
nineteenth  century  through  to  about  1930.  The  third  and  final  part  of  the  late 
G.  A.  Padley’s  account  of  the  development  of  grammatical  thinking  and  practice 
in  Western  Europe,  Trends  in  Vernacular  Grammar  II,  entitled  Grammatical 
Theory  in  Western  Europe  1500-1700,  necessarily  overlaps  somewhat  in  content 
with  the  second  part.  Yet  it  contains  succinct  and  valuable  summaries  and 
discussions  of  some  of  the  major  figures  and  thematic  concerns  of  the  period. 
Inevitably,  the  lion’s  share  of  the  material  is  devoted  to  work  in  France  and  Italy; 
the  section  on  England  has  the  subtitle  ‘An  English  Interlude’  and  is  concerned 
with  the  work  of  William  Lily,  John  Colet,  and  William  Bullokar.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  contemporary  analysis  of  spoken  English  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Latinate  categories  of  grammar.  This  results,  then,  in  confusions  between 
morphological  cases  in  English  and  semantic  categories  based  on  the  meanings 
of  the  inflexions  in  Latin.  The  subjunctive  fares  equally  badly,  of  course,  and  not 
surprisingly  there  is  little  to  report  on  syntax.  Padley  writes  with  erudition,  with 
a  masterly  coverage  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary  literature.  Although 
English  is  by  no  means  a  major  topic  in  the  work,  anyone  wanting  a  carefully 
presented  and  balanced  account  of  some  of  the  grammarians  of  the  period  will 
find  it  of  use.  Outside  the  time-scale  of  Padley’s  study  and  on  a  different  aspect  of 
English  grammar,  we  have  a  brief  summary  by  Wolfgang  Strauss  of  the 
textbooks  used  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  German  universities  during  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (‘Englische  Grammatiken  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts  -  Vorlaufer  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Beschreibung  der  englischen 
Sprache’,  ZPSK  316-23).  He  lists  some  of  the  expatriate  Englishmen  who 
taught  there,  including  John  Thompson  and  Thomas  Lediard.  There  is  a  good 
bibliography  to  this  article. 

The  question  of  the  need  to  utilize  a  language  other  than  English  because  of 
the  latter’s  lexical  deficits  in  certain  registers  is  broached  by  G.  R.  Evans  (“‘Thus 
It  Is  Englished”:  The  Use  of  English  in  Scholastic  Disputation  in  the  Mid- 
Sixteenth  Century’,  RES  519-22).  By  means  of  a  brief  examination  of  various 
contemporary  sources  (for  example  the  trials  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and  Nicholas 
Ridley)  he  shows  conclusively  that  here  we  have  a  hitherto  untapped  source  of 
information  on  the  lexical  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  English  during  this 
period.  A  further  report  by  Gabriele  Stein  on  her  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  lexicography  in  the  early  Modern  period  ( YW  68.62)  concentrates  on  the  ways 
in  which  publishers  decided  on  their  priorities  for  the  listing  of  words  in  polyglot 
dictionaries  (‘Problems  of  Affinity  in  Early  Polyglot  Word  Lists’,  in  Fries  and 
Heusser).  The  study  looks  at  the  adaptations  that  were  made  of  Adam  von 
Rottuil’s  Italian-German  Introito  e  porta  of  1477,  including  the  English  edition 
of  1537. 

The  question  of  the  interrelation  of  linguistic  and  philosophical  thinking  in 
the  seventeenth  century  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Lia  Formigari,  Language  and 
Experience  in  Seventeenth-Century  British  Philosophy.  This  is  a  translation  of  a 
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revision  of  his  1970  work  on  the  same  subject.  Three  distinct  themes  are  traced: 
the  interest  in  philology  in  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  various 
schemes  that  were  put  forward  for  a  universal  language,  and  the  development 
and  use  of  a  semantic  theory,  especially  in  the  work  of  John  Locke.  Still  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  extent  to  which  linguistic  studies  in  England  and  the 
Netherlands  intertwined  is  dealt  with  in  a  valuable  summary  article  by 
Vivian  Salmon  (‘Anglo-Dutch  Linguistic  Scholarship:  A  Survey  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  Achievements’,  HL  129-53).  She  draws  attention  to  various  topics, 
including  the  teaching  of  the  two  languages  (and  the  social/cultural  pressures 
that  gave  rise  to  it)  and  the  interest  that  developed  at  this  time  in  studying  some 
of  the  older  Germanic  languages,  Arabic,  and  certain  Far  Eastern  languages.  A 
further  contribution  from  Salmon  is  a  study  of  how  different  punctuation 
systems  for  English  evolved  over  a  three-hundred-year  period  (‘English 
Punctuation  Theory  1500-1800’,  Anglia  285-314).  Even  though  she  announces 
the  appearance  soon  of  a  full-scale  study  of  the  subject  by  Malcolm  Parkes,  her 
exposition  provides  a  most  useful  and  clear  summary  of  the  main  issues:  the 
primary  sources  for  and  professional  motivations  behind  the  emergence  of 
different  systems  as  well  as,  more  specifically,  the  relationship  between 
punctuation  systems  and  the  non-segmentals  and  syntax  of  English. 

Two  individuals  in  the  more  recent  history  of  English  linguistics/phonetics 
have  attracted  particular  attention:  Karl  Luick  and  Raymond  Stetson.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Karl  Luick's  death  was  the  occasion  for  a  conference 
which  looked  not  only  at  his  contributions  to  English  philology  but  at  other 
issues  in  historical  English  studies  (some  of  these  latter  are  dealt  with  in 
section  4).  In  Luick  Revisited ,  edited  by  Dieter  Kastovsky  and  Gero  Bauer, 
Bauer  provides  some  background  information  on  Luick's  academic  activities 
and  sums  up  the  areas  in  which  he  worked  and  to  which  he  contributed 
publications  (‘Who  Was  Karl  Luick?’).  Jacek  Fisiak  gives  a  non-controversial 
guide  to  Luick’s  work  in  historical  phonology,  drawing  attention  to  the  evidence 
that  Luick  was  well  acquainted  with  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century 
phonemic  thinking.  He  then  goes  on  to  focus  on  three  specific  issues:  the  raising 
of  back  a  before  nasals,  the  question  of  the  chronology  of  the  vowel  changes  in 
OE,  and  the  lengthening  of  close  vowels  in  ME  (‘Karl  Luick  and  Historical 
English  Phonology’).  A  more  detailed  paper  by  Klaus  Dietz,  ‘Karl  Luick  and 
Historical  English  Dialectology',  is  badly  titled.  It  has  more  to  say  about  the 
development  of  English  dialectological  studies  from  A.  J.  Ellis  onwards  than 
specifically  on  Luick’s  contribution  to  the  subject.  Where  it  does  make  a 
contribution,  however,  is  in  its  argument  that  Luick  was  ‘one  of  the  long¬ 
underrated  precursors  of  the  structuralist  approach  to  historical  phonology  .  .  . 
and  ...  to  dialectology’.  Overall,  I  found  the  article  a  most  useful  summary. 
Despite  the  title  of  Luick’s  Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache ,  he  has 
generally  never  been  regarded  as  a  grammarian  of  the  language.  Yet,  says  Udo 
Fries  in  ‘Karl  Luick  on  Syntax’,  there  is  ample  evidence,  some  of  it  from  student 
transcripts  of  his  lectures  in  Vienna  on  syntax,  to  show  that  he  did  not  see  the 
subject  as  unimportant.  For  various  reasons,  however,  his  interests  focused 
more  naturally  on  matters  to  do  with  pronunciation  and  spelling  systems.  One 
outgrowth  of  this,  of  course,  was  his  famous  dictum  that  during  the  period  from 
the  early  twelfth  to  the  late  fourteenth  centuries  scribes  notated  their  own 
pronunciation.  Eric  Stanley  proposes  some  counter-evidence  to  this  in  ‘Karl 
Luick’s  “Man  schrieb  wie  man  sprach”  and  English  Historical  Philology’.  The 
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article  covers  a  lot  of  territory,  and  after  surveying  some  of  the  background  to 
spelling  reform  activities  in  England  generally,  and  the  language  of  Aldred  and 
flElfric,  homes  in  on  the  critical  question  of  just  how  those  early  ME  scribes 
treated  their  exemplars. 

It  is  now  just  over  sixty  years  since  Raymond  Stetson’s  Motor  Phonetics  was 
published  in  1928.  It  was  followed  in  1951  by  a  second  edition.  For  Stetson,  the 
study  of  phonetics  (and  for  him  that  meant  almost  exclusively  the  phonetics  of 
American  English)  had  to  be  grounded  in  a  proper  understanding  of  the  skilled 
respiratory  and  articulatory  movements  of  the  speech  mechanism.  Hence  the 
work  is  full  of  data  on  respiratory  patterns,  co-articulation,  rhythm,  and  the 
importance  of  the  syllable  over  and  above  the  segment,  be  that  phonetic  or 
phonemic.  The  editors  of  a  further  edition,  a  ‘retrospective’  one  using  the  text  of 
the  1951  publication,  J.  A.  S.  Kelso  and  K.  G.  Munhall,  have  added  a  brief 
editorial  introduction  to  each  of  the  eight  chapters  and  provided  an  up-to-date 
bibliography  of  some  of  the  standard  items  to  do  with  the  various  instrumental 
techniques  Stetson  employed.  Four  of  Stetson’s  former  students/colleagues  have 
contributed  recollections  and  assessments  of  his  work  (Robert  Galambos,  Louis 
Hartson,  James  Pickett,  and  Roger  Sperry).  Of  these,  I  found  that  the  one  by 
Pickett  provided  a  number  of  new  insights  into  Stetson’s  working  practices  and 
interests. 

The  celebration  of  Leonard  Bloomfield’s  centenary  (YW  68.67)  continues 
with  an  excellent  contribution  by  Robert  Robins,  ‘Leonard  Bloomfield:  The 
Man  and  the  Man  of  Science’  (TPS  63-87).  It  provides  not  only  a  biographical 
narrative  but  a  sharp  analysis  of  Bloomfield’s  intellectual  achievements  in  the 
context  of  his  contemporaries  and  some  of  his  successors.  (A  wider-ranging 
article  by  Robins,  ‘History  of  Linguistics’,  in  Newmeyer,  Volume  I,  touches 
briefly  on  the  work  of  a  handful  of  linguists  working  with  English,  including  Sir 
William  Jones,  John  Firth,  and  Noam  Chomsky.  This  is  recommended  reading 
for  anyone  looking  for  an  authoritative  and  elegant  summary  of  the  field.)  There 
are  two  articles  which  deal  with  connections  and  influences.  Gregory  Eramian 
(‘Edward  Sapir  and  the  Prague  School’,  HL  377-99)  shows  that  Sapir  and 
certain  members  of  the  Prague  School  were  aware  of  one  another  s  work, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  specific  influence  in  either  direction  across 
the  Atlantic.  More  positively,  John  Joseph  is  able  to  show  that  William  Dwight 
Whitney  did  meet  his  linguistic  junior  by  thirty  years,  Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  in 
the  spring  of  1879  (‘Saussure’s  Meeting  with  Whitney,  Berlin,  1879’,  CFS  205- 
13).  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  latter  was  influenced  by  the  ideas  of 
Whitney,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  article  to  show  that  the  meeting  in  Berlin 
had  any  specific  effect  on  Saussure’s  Corns',  it  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
social  call. 

Saussure  is  the  subject  of  half  a  book,  the  other  half  having  to  do  with 
someone  we  might  wish  to  regard  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  English 
linguistics,  namely  Ludwig  Wittgenstein.  Roy  Harris’s  Language,  Saussure  and 
Wittgenstein How  to  Play  Ganges  with  W^ords  details  the  points  of  intellectual 
contact  (and  dissimilarity)  in  their  respective  works.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Wittgenstein  had  ever  read  Saussure,  and  so  one  might  question  the  value  of  a 
contrastive  analysis  of  this  sort  -  if  Saussure  and  Wittgenstein,  why  not  Horne 
Tooke  and  Wittgenstein,  for  example?  The  justification  lies  in  the  range  of 
shared  themes  treated  by  both  scholars  in  their  respective  approaches  to 
language,  despite  their  age  difference  and  professional  differences.  Harris  selects 
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such  typical  ones  for  consideration  as  ‘arbitrariness’,  ‘language  and  thought’, 
and  ‘language  and  science’.  On  balance,  this  work  will  be  of  greater  interest  to 
philosophers  than  linguists. 

Lynda  Mugglestone,  in  a  useful  paper,  ‘A.  J.  Ellis,  “Standard  English"  and 
the  Prescriptive  Tradition’  ( RES  87-92),  points  up  and  clarifies  the 
contradictions  in  the  five  volumes  of  Ellis’s  On  Early  English  Pronunciation  over 
what  he  meant  by  a  standard  form  of  the  language.  Despite  his  undoubted 
descriptivist  leanings,  Ellis  was  wont  to  fall  back  at  times  on  rather  more 
subjective  perceptions  of  what  constituted  the  standard.  The  wider  background 
to  this  question,  especially  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  is  taken  up  by  John 
Honey  in  his  ‘“Talking  Proper”:  Schooling  and  the  Establishment  of  English 
“Received  Pronunciation”’  (in  Nixon  and  Honey).  This  is  a  valuable  study, 
which  shows  that  the  real  influence  of  RP  on  the  English  educational  system, 
initially  via  the  public  schools,  did  not  take  place  until  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  a  totally  different  end  of  the  social  spectrum,  the  question 
of  the  syntactic  features  of  nineteenth-century  Black  English  is  discussed  further 
by  Wolfgang  Viereck  in  ‘A  Linguistic  Analysis  of  Recordings  of  “Early” 
American  Black  English’  (in  Fries  and  Heusser),  based  on  an  examination  of 
extant  recordings  of  thirteen  American  Negroes  bom  in  the  period  1844—61. 
This  is  a  useful  discussion  paper,  and  more  publications  in  this  field  can  be 
expected. 

The  disagreements  over  grammar  between  Otto  Jespersen  and  Edward 
Sonnenschein  have  been  mentioned  on  and  off  for  most  of  this  century,  but  the 
full  background  to  them  has  never  been  set  out  until  now.  John  Walmsley  has 
produced  a  fascinating  article,  ‘The  Sonnenschein  versus  Jespersen 
Controversy’  (in  Fries  and  Heusser),  which  relate  in  detail  the  differing 
theoretical  standpoints  of  the  two;  the  controversy  is  also  related  to  more  recent 
questions  of  case  grammar  and  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools. 


3.  Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (including  Creolistics) 

The  year’s  work  begins,  agreeably  and  auspiciously,  with  Nikolas  Coupland’s 
Dialect  in  Use:  Sociolinguistic  Variation  in  Cardiff  English.  This  book  is  not  only 
a  very  welcome  description  of  a  hitherto  much  neglected  linguistic  variety  but  it 
also  contains  a  profoundly  interesting  methodological  exploration  in  which  the 
author  attempts  ‘to  view  dialect-variation  not  only  as  a  correlate  of  social 
differentiation  in  the  community  but  as  a  semiotic  resource,  offering  com¬ 
municators  another  dimension  of  meaning-potential  to  be  manipulated  in 
routine  usage’.  Coupland  draws  on,  predictably,  the  Labovian  style  of 
sociolinguistic  description  and,  more  innovatingly,  the  Gilesian  style  of  social 
psychology,  and  with  this  combination  he  is  able  to  provide  a  persuasive  account 
of  what  the  use  of  Cardiff  English  signifies  for  speakers  on  particular  occasions. 
It  is  my  view  that  he  has  got  the  interdisciplinary  balance  just  about  right  though 
I  did  not  appreciate  the  virtue  of  introducing  Hallidayisms.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
a  good  book  and  fairly  priced.  We  note  that  Coupland  has  recently  changed  his 
research  direction  and  with  Justine  Coupland,  Howard  Giles,  and  Karen 
Henwood  has  moved  to  ‘Accommodating  the  Elderly:  Invoking  and  Extending 
a  Theory’  ( LSoc  1^41)  and,  with  Coupland,  Giles,  Henwood,  and  John  Wieman, 
to  ‘Elderly  Self-Disclosure:  Interactional  and  Intergroup  Issues’  ( L&C  109-33). 
In  both  these  articles  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  topic  of  ageing  on  the 
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sociolinguistic  agenda.  That  this  is  centrally  a  sociolinguistic  issue  should  be 
clear  from  the  uniqueness  and  urgency  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
questions  relating  to  the  elderly  in  Western  society  and  from  lay  accounts  of 
communication  difficulties  of  and  for  the  elderly  and  for  those  who  interact  with 
them. 

Those  who  still  prefer  the  other  end  of  the  market  will  find  some  use  in 
Analyzing  Children’s  Language:  Methods  and  Theories,  by  Tina  Bennett-Kastor, 
which  is  the  third  in  Blackwell’s  new  Applied  Language  Studies  series.  Coupland 
has  also  edited,  with  Howard  Giles,  a  special  number  of  L&C  (iii-iv)  called 
‘Communicative  Accommodation:  Recent  Developments’.  In  addition  to  an 
editorial  introduction,  ‘The  Communicative  Contexts  of  Accommodation’,  the 
collection  contains  an  interesting  spectrum  of  predominantly  social-psycho¬ 
logical  discussion  and  concludes  with  K.  Atkinson  and  N.  Coupland’s 
‘Accommodation  as  Ideology’  in  which  it  is  argued  that  the  investigation  of  the 
ideology/discourse  interface  can  and  should  be  pursued  within  the  accom¬ 
modation  paradigm.  I  was  not  persuaded;  but  this  reservation  notwithstanding 
it  has  been  an  impressively  busy  year  in  South  Wales. 

The  Sociolinguistics  of  Urban  Vernaculars:  Case  Studies  and  Their  Evaluation, 
edited  by  Norbert  Dittmar  and  Peter  Schlobinski,  and  Variation  and 
Convergence:  Studies  in  Social  Dialectology,  edited  by  Peter  Auer  and  Aldo  di 
Luzio,  are,  respectively,  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  Gruyter’s  new 
Sociolinguistics  and  Language  Contact  series  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Norbert  Dittmar.  These  books  are  not  restricted  to  English  but  also  present  the 
interesting  results  of  the  Berlin  Urban  Vernacular  Project.  Stephen  Levinson 
dons  a  methodological  hat  and  discusses  ‘Conceptual  Problems  in  the  Study  of 
Regional  and  Cultural  Style’  (in  Dittmar  and  Schlobinski),  contrasting  a 
linguistic  variationist  concept  of  style  with  an  ethnomethodologically  based 
notion,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  J.  Peter  Trench  briefly  considers 
‘Word  Final  /r/  in  a  Northern  English  Accent:  An  Interactional  Account  of 
Variable  Production’  (in  Auer  and  di  Luzio),  suggesting  that  semi-rhoticity  is 
more  widespread  in  north-east  Yorkshire  than  has  generally  been  recognized. 
He  argues  that  the  types  of  phonotactic  or  syllabic  conditions  that  phonologists 
traditionally  look  towards  in  formulating  rule  sets  for  vowel  and  consonant 
distributions  and  the  sorts  of  situational  variables  which  sociolinguists  have 
used  to  explain  the  alternation  between  forms  are  both  much  weaker  constraints 
upon  the  occurrence  of  word-final  /r/  than  are  certain  aspects  of  the  organization 
of  conversational  turn-taking.  If  there  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  two 
papers  it  is  that  ethnomethodology  and  conversation  analysis,  after  being  the 
objects  of  some  disdain  and  suspicion,  are  now  required  reading.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  further  volumes  in  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  series. 

Jacek  Fisiak  has  edited  Historical  Dialectology:  Regional  and  Social,  which 
contains  papers  presented  at  the  International  Conference  on  Historical 
Dialectology  held  at  Blazejewko  near  Poznan  in  Poland  7-10  May  1986.  Many 
of  the  contributions,  again,  are  not  restricted  to  English,  but  a  number  do  come 
within  our  orbit.  Raymond  Hickey  finds  ‘A  Lost  Middle  English  Dialect’,  the 
item  in  question  being  Forth  and  Bargy  which,  situated  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
and  therefore  in  the  area  to  which  the  first  English  settlers  arrived,  is,  of  all  forms 
of  Irish  English,  geographically  the  most  original.  It  was  replaced  entirely  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  a  period  of  decline,  by  general  Irish  English. 
Harold  Paddock  considers  ‘The  Actuation  Problem  for  Gender  Change  in 
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Wessex  versus  Newfoundland’,  proposing  that  a  grammatical  change  in  Wessex 
Vernacular  English  has  intralinguistic  (for  example  psychological)  motivations 
and  using  these  to  explain  why  an  earlier  three-gender  system  for  nouns  in  WVE 
has  been  well  preserved  in  those  varieties  of  Newfoundland  Vernacular  English 
which  have  predominantly  Wessex  origins,  while  change  towards  a  two-gender 
system  has  taken  place  in  the  source  area  of  Wessex  itself  in  south-western 
England.  Herbert  Voitl  charts,  with  welcome  cartological  assistance.  The 
History  of  Voicing  of  Initial  Fricatives  in  Southern  England:  A  Case  of  Conflict 
between  Regional  and  Social  Dialect’.  The  cosmopolitan  standard  and  a  sudden 
and  rapid  increase  in  population,  abetted  by  the  development  of  the  railway,  he 
suggests,  is  responsible  for  the  uncertain  behaviour  of  initial  voicing.  Alex 
Agutter  considers  The  Dangers  of  Dialect  Parochialism:  The  Scottish  Vowel 
Length  Rule’  and  accompanies  this  discussion  in  Fisiak  with  The  Not-So- 
Scottish  Vowel  Length  Rule’  in  Edinburgh  Studies  in  the  English  Language , 
edited  by  John  M.  Anderson  and  Norman  Macleod.  The  SVLR  states  that 
stressed  vowels  are  long  before  a  morpheme  boundary,  before  /r+,v+,5",3+,z+/ 
(where  +  indicates  a  morpheme  boundary),  and  in  hiatus,  and  non-long 
elsewhere.  The  importance  of  this  rule  is  twofold.  First,  by  structuring  the  data 
in  terms  of  a  historical-phonological  rule,  it  provides  a  framework  in  which 
dialectally  disparate  vowel-length  data  can  be  viewed  coherently.  Secondly,  it  is 
of  significance  for  historical  phonologists  because  it  emphasizes  that  vow'el 
length  in  Scots,  unlike  other  dialects  of  English,  is  phonetic  not  phonemic, 
suggesting  a  more  advanced  stage  of  simplification  of  the  vowel  inventory  than  is 
found  in  other  dialects  of  English.  The  evidence  cited  in  the  literature  is  almost 
entirely  based  on  perceptual  judgement.  Agutter  attempts  a  machine- 
measurement  study  and  discovers  that  the  SVLR  does  occur  in  Scottish 
Standard  English  but  is  not  confined  to  it  in  that  it  can  be  found  among  some  RP 
speakers.  These  articles  contain  paradigmatic  arguments  in  descriptive 
adequacy  and  methodological  soundness  and  I  recommend  them  both.  Finally, 
Dennis  R.  Preston  looks  at  ‘Change  in  the  Perception  of  Language  Varieties’. 
The  perceivers  live  in  Michigan  and  the  varieties  are  American.  A  monograph 
account  is  in  the  press  and  I  defer  further  comment  for  now.  American  Regional 
Dialects:  A  Word  Geography ,  by  Craig  M.  Carver,  attempts  to  define  the 
geography  and  character  of  American  English  dialects  using  lexical  and 
morphological  data  collected  for  the  various  linguistic  atlases;  it  takes  seriously 
the  saying  that  language  reflects  the  culture  from  which  it  arises.  We  note  the 
overview,  ‘Dialectology’  by  Keith  Walters  (in  Newmeyer,  Volume  IV),  which 
focuses  on  the  dialect  geography  of  American  English  and  the  urban 
sociolinguistic  research  of  British  English. 

On  perception  we  note  The  Ideology  of  English:  French  Perceptions  of  English 
as  a  World  Language  by  Jeffra  Flaitz.  Flaitz  employs  a  variety  of  research 
techniques  to  collect  data  rich  enough  to  reflect  the  full  range  of  French  attitudes 
towards  English  and  to  document  the  spread  of  English  in  France.  Though  the 
results  are  not  unpredictable,  they  are  presented  with  very  thorough  empirical 
documentation  which  establishes  a  solid  baseline  for  further  research.  A  very 
comprehensive  study  of  English  loan-word  usage  in  five  diverse  francophone 
neighbourhoods  in  the  national  capital  region  of  Canada  is  given  by  Shana 
Poplack,  David  Sankoff,  and  Christopher  Miller  in  The  Social  Correlates  and 
Linguistic  Processes  of  Lexical  Borrowing  and  Assimilation’  ( Linguistics  47- 
104).  Margie  Berns  presents  a  more  modest  account  in  The  Cultural  and 
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Linguistic  Context  of  English  in  West  Germany’  ( WEn  37-49)  and  she  is  right  to 
stress  that  considerable  research  needs  to  be  conducted  before  more  adequate 
and  comprehensive  documentation  of  the  sociocultural  and  linguistic  reality  of 
English  in  Germany  can  be  achieved.  Manfred  Gorlach  gives  a  general 
statement  in  ‘English  as  a  World  Language  -  The  State  of  the  Art’  (EWW 1-32) 
which,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  issues  and  options,  is  a  useful  place  to  start  if  you  are 
thinking  of  embarking  upon  this  area.  William  Grabe  repeats,  in  ‘English, 
Information  Access,  and  Technology  Transfer:  A  Rationale  for  English  as  an 
International  Language’  ( WEn  63-72),  the  standard  arguments  just  in  case  any 
conservative  establishment  was  unaware  of  them. 

We  also  note,  more  positively,  Language  Contact,  Creolization,  and  Genetic 
Linguistics ,  by  Sarah  Grey  Thomason  and  Terrence  Kaufman,  and  draw 
attention  especially  to  the  section  ‘English  and  Other  Coastal  Germanic 
Languages,  or  Why  English  Is  Not  a  Mixed  Language’.  The  starting  point  for 
the  theory  of  linguistic  interference  presented  here  is  that  it  is  the  sociolinguistic 
history  of  the  speakers,  and  not  the  structure  of  their  language,  that  is  the 
primary  determinant  of  the  linguistic  outcome  of  language  contact.  Purely 
linguistic  considerations  are  relevant  but  strictly  secondary  overall.  There  is 
much  to  be  gained,  therefore,  in  reading  this  section  in  conjunction  with  last 
year’s  book  by  Roger  Lass  (YW  68.69).  On  the  same  topic  the  much  slimmer  but 
brilliantly  perspicuous  Lectures  on  Language  Contact,  by  Ilse  Lehiste,  merits 
mention  and  attracts  much  praise  from  undergraduates. 

It  is  time  that  the  uniformly  high  standards  of  interest  and  debate  to  be  found 
in  EWW  are  formally  acknowledged  and  commended:  it  is  essential  and  very 
instructive  reading.  This  year  Ronald  Macaulay  asks  ‘What  Happened  to 
Sociolinguistics?’  (153-69).  There  is  no  call  for  panic,  it  has  not  disappeared, 
though  Macauley  notices  that  the  large  collaborative  efforts  of  twenty  years  ago 
have  shrunk  to  the  individual  investigations  of  today.  The  consequence  of  this, 
given  the  labour  intensity  of  data  collection,  transcription,  coding,  and  analysis, 
is  that  the  results  are  correspondingly  less  robust  and  more  anecdotal,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  concerned.  Macauley,  with  this  article,  may  have  initiated  the 
necessary  enquiry  into  the  sociology  of  sociolinguistics.  In  ‘Norwich  Revisited: 
Recent  Linguistic  Changes  in  an  Urban  English  Dialect’  (33-49)  Peter  Trudgill 
contrasts  changes  in  apparent  time,  as  portrayed  in  his  original  1974  study,  with 
changes  in  real  time  as  these  emerge  from  a  recent  follow-up  study  of  the  same 
city.  The  changes  include  several  that  were  not  predicted  in  the  original  study 
including  the  change,  among  the  younger  generation,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonant  /r/  from  a  post-alveolar  to  a  labio-dental  approximant  and, 
completely  out  of  the  blue,  the  merger  of  /0/  with  /f/  together  with  the  non-word- 
initial  merger  of  /5/  and  /v/.  Apparently  not  a  single  speaker  in  the  original 
sample  showed  even  one  instance  of  this  phenomenon.  Trudgill  accompanies  the 
report  of  these  results  with  a  responsible  and  thorough  discussion  of  real-time 
methodology.  John  Algeo  contributes  ‘The  Tag  Question  in  British  English:  It’s 
Different,  I’nTt?’  (171-91)  in  which  he  argues  that  the  pragmatics  of  tag 
questions  is  more  complicated  than  a  simple  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
He  identifies  peremptory  and  aggressive  tags  and  says  that,  in  British  usage, 
where  they  are  most  at  home,  they  are  a  resource  for  men  and  women  equally, 
their  function  is  to  restrict  responses  and  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
speaker  to  the  addressee.  If  there  is  one  general  criticism  of  EWW  it  is  that  there 
is  no  announcement  of  known  forthcoming  articles. 
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Several  titles  from  recent  years  have  finally  been  tracked  down.  Among  them 
is  Perspectives  on  the  English  Language  in  Ireland,  edited  by  John  Harris,  David 
Little,  and  David  Singleton,  which  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Lirst  Symposium  on 
Hiberno-English  held  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  on  16-17  September  1985.  Of 
interest  is  Sandra  Clarke’s  ‘Sociolinguistic  Patterning  in  a  New  World  Dialect  of 
Hiberno-English:  The  Speech  of  St  John’s,  Newfoundland’  and  Jeffrey 
Williams’s  ‘Hiberno-English  and  White  West  Indian  English:  The  Historical 
Link’.  In  this  connection  we  mention  English  as  We  Speak  It  in  Irelandby  P.  W. 
Joyce,  first  published  in  1 9 1 0,  which  appears  with  a  new  introduction  by  Terence 
Dolan.  Also  of  note  are  Sociolinguistic  Reflexes  of  Dialect  Interference  in  West 
Wirral  by  Mark  Newbrook,  a  revised  doctoral  submission  but  none  the  less 
readable,  Black  and  White  Speech  in  the  Southern  United  States  by  George 
Townsend  Dorrill,  and  Thomas  E.  Murray’s  The  Language  of  St  Louis, 
Missouri:  Variation  in  the  Gateway  City.  Finally  we  note  Geolinguistic 
Perspectives,  edited  by  Jesse  Levitt  et  al.,  which  is  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  Celebrating  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Geohnguistics,  1985.  This  volume  came  quite  by  accident 
but  some  of  the  contributions  are  very  worth  while.  Irving  Lewis  Allen,  for 
example,  discusses  ‘The  Contempt  for  Provincial  Life  in  Historical  American 
Slang’  and  shows  how  the  social  tensions  that  accompanied  the  century-long 
migration  to  the  city  and  then  the  migration  to  the  suburbs  are  reflected  in  the 
popular  language  of  city  people.  John  Victor  Singler  gives  a  general  discourse 
‘On  Liberian  English’  to  accompany  his  more  specific  contributions  ( YW 68.73). 
We  take  advantage  of  being  in  the  area  to  note  ‘The  Persistence  of  English  in 
Liberia:  Sociolinguistic  Factors’  (WEn  15-23),  by  Lawrence  Breitborde.  who 
examines  the  role  of  English  before  and  after  the  1980  coup  in  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  and  notices  that  the  removal  of  the  native  English-speaking  elite  has  not 
altered  the  cultural  valuation  of  English  or  its  pragmatic  benefits. 

A  slim  collection  called  Interlanguage  Studies ,  edited  by  Dietrich  Nehls, 
contains  an  article  by  H.  Guillermo  Bartelt  on  ‘Mode  and  Aspect  Transfer  in 
Navajo  and  Western  Apache  English  Narrative  Technique'.  Bartelt  tries  to 
demonstrate  that  language  transfer  is  a  possible  explanation  for  Navajo  and 
Western  Apache  speakers’  use  of  particular  English  tenses  and  aspects  to  convey 
particular  kinds  of  meanings  and  suggests  that  Navajo  and  Western  Apache 
speakers  resort  to  certain  tense  shifts  to  express  an  interlingual  narrative  pattern 
with  which  Standard  English  is  not  equipped.  In  the  much  more  substantial 
collection  of  Essays  on  the  English  Language  and  Applied  Linguistics  on  the 
Occasion  of  Gerhard  Nickel’s  Sixtieth  Birthday,  edited  by  Josef  Klegraf  and 
Dietrich  Nehls,  the  contributions  are  wide-ranging  and  encompass  synchronic 
English  linguistics,  historical  English  linguistics,  contrastive  linguistics,  applied 
linguistics,  and  varieties  of  English.  I  enjoyed  most  ‘The  Channel  Islands:  An 
Anglicist’s  No  Man’s  Land’  by  Wolfgang  Viereck,  in  which  he  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Channel  Island  English  has  been  ignored  and  that  it  is  worthy  of 
dialectological  and  sociolinguistic  attention. 

The  usually  popular  subject  of  language  and  gender  is  much  less  in  evidence 
this  year  than  previously  and  what  there  is  is  mostly  antipodean.  Janet  Holmes 
discusses  ‘ Of  course :  A  Pragmatic  Particle  in  New  Zealand  Women’s  and  Men’s 
Speech’  ( AuJL  49-74).  In  a  similar  fashion  to  a  previous  argument  with  respect 
to  you  know  (YW  67.77)  she  claims,  on  the  basis  of  a  corpus  examination,  that 
while  there  are  no  differences  between  women’s  and  men’s  speech  in  the  total 
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number  of  instances  of  of  course ,  there  are,  however,  certain  marked  functional 
differences.  In  the  same  vein  is  her  ‘Paying  Compliments:  A  Sex-Preferential 
Politeness  Strategy’  ( JPrag  445-65).  She  takes  a  corpus  of  over  450  compliment 
exchanges  in  New  Zealand  English  and  provides  an  analysis  of  their  distribution 
between  women  and  men  before  concluding  with  some  methodological 
considerations  relating  to  the  sex  of  the  researcher.  Further  coverage  can  be 
found  in  her  ‘ Sort  of  in  New  Zealand  Women’s  and  Men’s  Speech’  ( SL  42.85- 
121).  There  is  here  accumulating  a  body  of  work  much  appreciated  by 
undergraduates.  An  attractive  collection  of  articles  edited  by  Anne  Pauwels, 
Women  and  Language  in  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Society,  arrived  too  late 
for  mention  last  year.  It  contains  a  couple  of  very  useful  overview-articles,  one 
by  Pauwels  herself,  ‘Women  and  Language  in  Australian  Society’,  and  another 
by  Miriam  Meyerhoff,  ‘Language  and  Sex:  Research  in  New  Zealand’,  as  well  as 
another  interesting  article  by  Janet  Holmes  on  ‘Hedging,  Fencing  and  Other 
Conversational  Gambits:  An  Analysis  of  Gender  Differences  in  New  Zealand 
Speech’  in  which  she  summarizes  her  two  previously  mentioned  arguments.  We 
note,  in  addition,  Jennifer  Coates  and  Deborah  Cameron’s  Women  in  Their 
Speech  Communities:  New  Perspectives  on  Language  and  Sex.  A  couple  of  the 
contributions  address  the  thorny  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  that 
abound  in  this  investigative  area  -  with  what  success  I  cannot  say  -  but  there  are 
also  some  fine  empirical  studies.  I  enjoyed,  and  learned  from,  ‘The  Speech  of 
British  Black  Women  in  Dudley,  West  Midlands’,  by  Viv  Edwards,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  first  major  sociolinguistic  investigation  of  British  black  speech,  and 
‘Gossip  Revisited:  Language  in  All-Female  Groups’,  by  Jennifer  Coates,  which 
employs  a  kin  to  conversation  analytic  methodology.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  this  book  contains  only  British  data,  thus  balancing  the  enormous 
quantities  of  American  material.  Finally,  on  the  related  subject  of  cross-sex 
communication,  we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  Eirlys  Davies  who 
elevates  ‘Public  Intimacy:  The  Language  of  Valentines  in  the  National  Press’ 
(. L&C  95-107)  to  academic  discussion:  ‘Bagpuss  -  Cuddle  nuzzle  kissy  stroky, 
tickly  fondle  licky  pokey’  indeed! 

Another  late  arrival  from  last  year  is  The  Legacy  of  Language:  A  Tribute  to 
Charlton  Laird,  edited  by  Phillip  C.  Boardman.  The  papers  were  given  at  a 
symposium  at  the  University  of  Nevada  in  1984  and  include  several  worthwhile 
discussions  of  correctness  and  standardization.  In  ‘Social  Dialects:  Educational 
Implications  of  the  Study  of  Black  English’  Robert  H.  Bentley  remarks  that 
advances  in  the  study  of  dialects  have  not  led  to  a  uniformly  successful  approach 
to  teaching  speakers  of  Black  English  in  the  schools.  In  fact,  arguments  about 
theories  of  linguistic  deprivation  and  dialect  interference,  he  claims,  continue  to 
blind  educators  to  the  real  problem,  which  is  attitude  interference.  He  concludes 
by  underscoring  the  necessity  of  one  of  Laird’s  primary  concerns,  making 
genuine  linguistic  knowledge  available  to  educators  and  the  general  public.  John 
Algeo  asks  ‘What  Makes  Good  English  Good?’  and  answers  that  attempts  to 
correlate  goodness  in  language  with  something  else  are  all  flawed  as  ‘Good 
English  is  simply  what  English  speakers,  in  a  particular  situation,  agree  to  regard 
as  good’.  In  a  related  vein,  Ronald  Macaulay  offers  the  provocatively  titled  ‘RP 
R.I.P’  ( AppLing  115-24).  The  funeral  service  is  briefly  conducted:  ‘Obviously,  a 
learner  who  has  been  exposed  only  to  RP  has  not  been  prepared  to  understand 
the  97  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Britain  who  do  not  speak  RP,  not  to  mention 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.’  He  has  also  published  ‘The  Rise  and 
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Fall  of  the  Vernacular’  (in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann)  in  which  he  argues 
that  the  term  ‘vernacular’  is  being  used  in  such  widely  different  senses  in  current 
sociolinguistic  work  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  source  of  problems  rather 
than  a  useful  term.  He  concludes  by  outlining  a  well-defined  terminology  to 
distinguish  local  varieties,  social  varieties,  age-graded  varieties,  and  speech 
styles. 

Sali  Tagliamonte  and  Shana  Poplack  present  some  evidence  that  has 
important  implications  for  the  Divergence  Hypothesis  (YW  68.71-2)  in  ‘How 
Black  English  Past  got  to  the  present:  Evidence  from  Samana’  ( LSoc  513-33). 
They  examine  the  tense  system  of  Samana  English,  which  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  early  nineteenth-century  American  Black  English  and  they  discover  first,  a 
past-tense  marker  comparable  in  surface  form,  function,  and  distribution  to  that 
of  Standard  English,  and,  secondly,  a  narrative  Historical  Present  which  is  thus 
far  unattested  in  Black  English  Vernacular  and  which  appears  in  proportions 
and  patterns  of  alternation  with  the  past  tense  nearly  identical  to  those 
associated  with  middle-class  white  American  narrators.  This  is,  quite  simply,  a 
stunning  piece  of  research.  BEV  is  further  in  evidence  in  several  papers  in  AS. 
Cynthia  Bernstein  finds  bees  to  be  ‘A  Variant  of  the  "Invariant"  be '  (119—24)  in 
the  LAGS  and  concludes  that  invariant  be  is  not  invariant  but  follows  the 
paradigm  for  regular  verbs  in  BEV  where  the  -s  morpheme  is  variably  absent. 
Wolfgang  Viereck  discovers  ‘Invariant  be  in  an  Unnoticed  Source  of  American 
Early  Black  English’  (291-303).  The  unnoticed  source  in  question  is  Harry 
Middleton  Hyatt’s  interviews  with  1,605  Negroes  which  he  recorded  between 
1936  and  1942  in  a  region  extending  from  New  York  City  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana/Arkansas  and  the  analysis  of  this  corpus  reveals  that  be s  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  has  been  attested  in  the  literature.  Finally,  John  Myhill 
examines  ‘Postvocalic  /r/  as  an  Index  of  Integration  into  the  BEV  Speech 
Community’  (203-13)  and  documents  ‘The  Rise  of  be  as  an  Aspect  Marker  in 
Black  English  Vernacular’  (304-25). 

Although  the  gender  related  debate  is  less  in  evidence  this  year  pidgin  and 
creole  related  issues  are  still  a  prominent  part  of  the  agenda  and  the  year’s  work 
includes  a  significant  number  of  articles  and  books  of  importance  and  interest. 
In  ‘English  Pidgins:  Form  and  Function’  {WEn  255-67)  Salikoko  Mufwene 
provides  a  convenient  summary  for  readers  new  to  this  area.  He  believes  that 
these  languages  are  related  more  by  the  socio-historical  conditions  and  the 
particular  direction  of  their  developments,  than,  as  the  Bioprogrammists  argue, 
by  the  details  of  their  formal  structures.  Mufwene  also  asks  ‘Why  Study  Pidgins 
and  Creoles?’  ( JPCL  265-76)  and  answers  that  independently  motivated 
analyses  of  pidgins  and  creoles  shed  light  on  some  aspects  of  languages  which 
sometimes  have  inspired  analyses  of  pidgins  and  creoles  in  just  the  wrong  way. 
Newmeyer,  Volume  II,  provides  a  further  overview  in  ‘Creole  Languages  and 
the  Bioprogram’,  by  Derek  Bickerton,  and  ‘Are  Creoles  a  Special  Type  of 
Language?’,  by  Pieter  Muysken.  Both  engage  in  ‘A  Dialog’  -  of  sorts  - 
‘concerning  the  Linguistic  Status  of  Creole  Languages’.  John  Victor  Singler 
continues  his  important  work  in  ‘Hypercorrection  and  the  Creole  Continuum:  -s 
and  -d  in  Liberian  English’  (in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann),  in  ‘The 
Homogeneity  of  the  Substrate  in  Pidgin/Creole  Genesis’  ( Language  27-51),  and 
in  ‘The  Story  of  o'  ( SLang  123-44).  In  the  first  of  these  he  examines  intrusive 
word-final  s,  which  is  not  used  in  the  customary  environments  of  Standard 
English,  and  intrusive  word-final  d,  the  appearance  of  which  for  most  speakers  is 
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limited  to  environments  where  it  breaks  up  a  sequence  of  vowels  across  a  word 
boundary.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  while  s  represents  a  case  of  both  rule 
over-generalization  and  hyper-correction,  it  seems  that  -  for  most  speakers  at 
least  -  d  illustrates  rule  over-generalization  without  hyper-correction.  In  the 
second  article  he  examines  resumptive  pronouns  in  relative  clauses  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Liberian  English  of  a  speaker  would  reflect  the  speaker’s  first 
language.  Specifically,  he  predicts  that  the  Liberian  English  of  speakers  whose 
first  language  is  Klao,  Grebo,  or  Krahn  would  show  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  resumptive  pronouns  in  subject  position,  and  thus  the  Liberian 
English  of  these  speakers  would  violate  a  corollary  of  the  Keenan  and  Comrie 
Accessibility  Hierarchy  in  the  same  way  as  their  first  language  does.  With 
enforced  brevity  let  me  just  say  here  that  the  hypothesis  was  confirmed  and  that 
the  careful  study  of  this  argument  is  recommended.  In  the  third  article  he  looks 
at  the  general  geographical  distribution  and  the  functions  of  the  sentence-final 
particle  o  and  finds  that  it  has  intensive  and  emphatic  characterizations  as  well  as 
a  range  of  polite  uses.  Liberian  English  is  encouragingly  on  the  way  to  ample 
documentation. 

John  Rickford  turns  his  many  and  undisputed  talents  to  editorial  duties  this 
year  and  the  result  is  ‘Sociolinguistics  and  Pidgin-Creole  Studies’  ( IJSL  71). 
However,  I  found  this  an  uneven,  disappointing  collection  of  articles:  the 
restricted  space  available  does  not  always  appear  to  have  had  a  very  salutary 
effect.  We  are  pleased  to  signal,  though,  that  Peter  Muhlhausler  is  moving 
Towards  an  Atlas  of  the  Pidgins  and  Creoles  of  the  Pacific  Area’.  Rickford 
himself  briefly  looks  at  ‘Connections  between  Sociolinguistics  and  Pidgin-Creole 
Studies’  and  for  some  reason  finds  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  ‘the  mutual 
value  of  the  connections  between  sociolinguistics  and  pidgin-creole  studies 
could  be  significantly  enhanced  in  the  future  if  those  working  in  either  area 
would  make  it  their  duty  to  remain  better  informed  about  and  to  make  greater 
use  of  resources  in  the  other’.  Such  a  duty  is  surely  axiomatic  and  does  not 
require  underscoring  in  this  way.  Robert  Le  Page  airs  once  again  the  ‘acts  of 
identity’  approach  in  ‘Some  Premises  concerning  the  Standardization  of 
Languages,  with  Special  Reference  to  Caribbean  Creole  English’.  Another 
general  article  is  by  Suzanne  Romaine  who,  again  briefly,  discusses  the 
‘Contributions  from  Pidgin  and  Creole  Studies  to  the  Sociolinguistic  Theory  of 
Language  Change’;  this  year  we  also  have  her  more  substantial  Pidgin  and 
Creole  Languages  to  accompany  a  similarly  titled  work  by  Muhlhausler  (YW 
67.75).  Romaine  is  a  tireless  reader  and  an  assiduous  annotator  and  collator  of 
her  readings  -  significantly  perhaps  the  work  of  Muhlhausler  is  frequently 
referred  to  -  and  the  book  synthesizes  much  of  the  extant  literature,  which 
unfortunately  somewhat  overshadows  its  data.  In  contrast  we  applaud  the  first 
volume  of  John  Holm’s  faultless  and  brilliant  Pidgins  and  Creoles  entitled 
Theory  and  Structure  (the  second  is  due  next  year). 

A  new  debate  is  emerging,  on  the  pronominal  system  in  the  Pidgin  English  of 
the  south-western  Pacific.  In  ‘Solomons  Pidgin  Pronouns:  A  Lurther  Look’ 
(EWW  271-92)  Roger  Keesing  argues  that  Muhlhausler  (YW  68.74)  radically 
misinterprets  the  time-scale  of  pidgin  development  in  the  Pacific  and  suggests 
that  the  development  of  a  pervasively  Oceanic  pronominal  system  took  place 
during  the  late  nineteenth-century  Labour  Trade,  prior  to  the  separation  of  the 
New  Hebrides  and  Solomons  plantation  communities,  and  thus  that  it  is  not  a 
twentieth-century  phenomenon  that  was  not  realized  extensively  in  Solomons 
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Pidgin  until  after  1920.  A  more  complete  account  can  be  found  in  Keesing’s 
Melanesian  Pidgin  and  the  Oceanic  Substrate,  which  is  one  of  the  year  s 
highlights.  The  more  familiar  Bioprogram  Hypothesis  receives  support  in 
‘Language  Universals  or  Substratum  Influences?:  Past  Tense  Marking  in 
Singapore  English’  (EWW  65-75)  by  John  Platt  and  Mian  Lian  Ho.  Platt  also 
offers  ‘Communicative  Functions  of  Particles  in  Singapore  English’  (in  Steele 
and  Threadgold).  Kean  Gibson  scrutinizes  ‘The  Habitual  Category  in  Guyanese 
and  Jamaican  Creoles’  (AS  195-202)  and  presents  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Bickertonian  proposal  of  [  +  /—  Punctual]  is  inadequate  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  both  languages  habitual  and  progressive  aspects  are  realized  by  separate 
morphemes  rather  than  the  same  morpheme  and,  on  the  other,  since  it  is  based 
on  the,  in  the  case  of  Guyanese,  erroneous  assumption  that  aspectuals  can  only 
combine  with  non-statives.  Other  notable  contributions  this  year  include  a 
discussion  by  Guy  Bailey  and  Garry  Ross  of  ‘The  Shape  of  the  Superstrate: 
Morphosyntactic  Features  of  Ship  English'  (EWW  193-212),  in  which  they 
tentatively  assess  the  role  of  this  sociolect  in  the  anglophone  pidgins  and  creoles, 
and  John  Harris’s  ‘Northern  Territory  Pidgin  English:  A  Lexical  Study'  (EWW 
77-99),  which  reveals  that  Southeast  Australian  Pidgin  English  is  its  major 
lexical  source.  This  finding  is  particularly  important  for  it  seriously  challenges 
the  entrenched  view  that  Kriol,  the  direct  descendent  of  NTPE.  is  related  to  the 
Early  Melanesian  Pidgin  English  of  coastal  north  Queensland. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Patricia  Jones-Jackson, 
while  on  assignment  on  Johns  Island,  South  Carolina  in  June  1986.  She  had  for 
several  years  made  significant  contributions  to  the  investigation  of  Gullah.  It  is 
rewarding,  therefore,  to  see  the  appearance  of  her  When  Roots  Die:  Endangered 
Traditions  on  the  Sea  Islands.  As  Charles  Joyner  says  in  the  foreword  this  is  ‘the 
first  book-length  treatment  of  contemporary  Gullah  language  and  culture  that 
combines  sound  scholarship  with  a  clear  and  engaging  style  accessible  to 
nonlinguists  and  nonfolklorists’.  The  Gullah  stories,  and  the  occasional  liberty 
with  the  pronunciation,  amused  the  children  I  told  them  to.  Another  fine  book, 
with  a  more  pronounced  linguistic  orientation,  is  West  Indians  and  Their 
Language  by  Peter  A.  Roberts.  The  author  writes  for  the  educated  non-specialist 
and  succeeds  splendidly,  in  chapters  on  language  varieties  in  the  West  Indies, 
Creole  English,  linguistic  differences  between  the  West  Indian  territories, 
linguistic  sources  of  West  Indian  English,  and  language  and  culture,  in 
conveying  the  forms  and  functions  of  this  variety.  ‘The  Development  of 
Aspectual  Markers  in  Anglo-Caribbean  English’  is  investigated  by  Jeffrey  P. 
Williams  (JPCL  245-63).  This  article,  extracted  from  a  doctoral  thesis,  focuses 
upon  markers  of  crucial  importance,  for  these  represent  a  historical  link  in  the 
proposed  linguistic  relationship  between  Hiberno-English  and  provincial 
English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  Anglophone  Creoles  and  U.S.  Black 
English  on  the  other  (YW  67.73).  Williams  outlines  the  aspectual  markers  in 
some  dialects  from  the  British  Isles  which  have  been  proposed  as  the  historical 
sources  of  the  present-day  dialects  of  Anglo-Caribbean  English.  In  so  doing  he 
refutes  the  claim  that  the  variety  first  brought  to  the  Caribbean  during  the 
seventeenth  century  is  preserved  in  the  dialects  of  the  poor  whites,  and  he 
promotes  an  alternative  solution  which  shows  that  these  dialects  are  products  of 
dialect  contact  and  koineization.  We  acknowledge  Black  American  Street  Life: 
South  Philadelphia,  1969-1971,  by  Dan  Rose,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
ethnography  though  it  is  perhaps  a  little  slight  in  its  attention  to  language. 
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It  is  with  some  alarm  that  we  note  that  JEngL  has  failed  to  appear  this  year.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  this  idiosyncratic  but  highly  interesting  journal 
were  to  fold.  Despite  repeated  attempts  I  have  still  not  seen  a  copy  of  English 
Linguistics:  Journal  of  the  English  Linguistics  Society  of  Japan.  Linally  we  note 
the  accurately  titled  ‘Learning  by  Experience:  Notes  for  New  Zealand  Social 
Dialectologists’  by  Janet  Holmes  and  Allan  Bell  (Te  Reo  19-49),  ‘Glottalization 
and  Gemination  in  an  English  Urban  Dialect’  -  the  dialect  being  that  of  the 
Greater  Bolton  area  -  by  Graham  Shorrocks  ( CJL  59-64),  and  Kirsti  Peitsara’s 
‘On  Existential  Sentences  in  the  Dialect  of  Suffolk’  ( NM  72-92). 


4.  Phonetics,  Phonology,  and  Orthography 

In  terms  of  bulk  of  publications  alone,  this  year’s  honours  go  to  work  in  OE 
and  American  phonetics/phonology.  We  begin,  however,  with  phonetics  in 
general.  For  a  straightforward  account  of  American  English  pronunciation, 
there  is  much  to  recommend  in  the  latest,  fourth  edition  of  Victoria  Fromkin  and 
Robert  Rodman’s  Introduction  to  Language.  The  approach  is  the  well-tried  one 
of  articulatory  phonetics,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  theory,  coupled  with  good 
examples  and  exercises,  is  well  paced.  A  very  different  approach  to  phonetics  is 
Mary  Beckman’s  ‘Phonetic  Theory’  (in  Newmeyer,  Volume  I).  Beckman  regards 
phonetics  as  ‘an  interdisciplinary  field  of  research  which  relies  heavily  on 
laboratory  experiments  and  quantitative  models’,  and  selects  for  discussion  the 
acoustics  of  distinctive  features,  speech  perception  and  co-articulation  and 
segmentation.  A  far  cry,  even  so,  from  what  most  of  us  would  regard  as  the  core 
areas  of  the  subject.  For  that  one  must  turn  to  J.  C.  (Ian)  Catford’s  A  Practical 
Introduction  to  Phonetics.  This  is  a  first-rate  work,  based  on  many  years  of 
experience  of  teaching  phonetics;  it  is  also  the  nearest  I  have  found  to  a  ‘Teach 
Yourself  Phonetics’  book.  The  emphasis  is  on  acquiring  the  phonetic  theory 
(articulatory,  aerodynamic,  and  acoustic)  from  self-observation  when  speaking 
-  a  quite  different  exposition  of  the  subject  from  what  one  finds  in  Daniel  Jones  et 
al.  Catford’s  phonology  is  the  well-tested  one  of  phonemics  with  distinctive 
features.  Different  again  from  Catford  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  from  Beckman,  is 
Philip  Lieberman  and  Sheila  E.  Blumstein’s  Speech  Physiology,  Speech 
Perception,  and  Acoustic  Phonetics.  This  too  is  meant  to  be  an  introductory  text, 
although  the  acoustics  play  a  heavy  role  right  from  the  start.  The  ‘speech 
physiology’  element  is  rather  misleading,  since  it  does  not  cover  what  any 
medical  colleague  would  understand  by  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
and  vocal  tract.  I  would  regard  the  work  as  more  of  a  second-level  course  book 
than  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

Three  other  contributions  to  Newmeyer,  Volume  I,  should  be  mentioned  here. 
Although  not  directly  concerned  with  English,  like  many  phonological  accounts 
nowadays,  English  is  the  language  of  exemplification.  Hans  Basboll  s 
‘Phonological  Theory’  looks  at  the  fragmentation  of  phonological  theory  in  the 
post-SPE  years,  when  there  has  been  no  obvious  mainstream  successor  in  sight, 
yet  he  claims  to  perceive  an  ‘inchoate  synthesis’  -  especially  between  metrical 
and  autosegmental  phonology.  I  wish  that  he,  like  the  other  contributors  to  this 
volume,  could  have  been  given  more  space:  he  has  some  useful  things  to  say,  but 
has  to  abbreviate  heavily.  Patricia  Keating’s  ‘The  Phonology-Phonetics 
Interface’  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  experimental  phonetic  data  in 
the  construction  of  phonological  theories.  And  Geoffrey  Pullum  and  Arnold 
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Zwicky,  in  The  Syntax-Phonology  Interface’,  argue  against  much  current 
thinking  (or  posturing)  in  phonological  theories  when  they  call  for  the  evidence 
to  be  produced  on  such  hallowed  topics  as  the  influence  that  syntax  has  on 
phonology,  and  conversely  phonology  on  syntax.  We  await  their  promised 
forthcoming  paper,  when,  one  hopes,  some  much  needed  debunking  will  be 
done! 

There  is  a  lot  of  revising  and  rethinking  of  established  opinions  going  on,  as 
distinct  from  simply  accumulating  more  information.  Thomas  Crystal  and 
Arthur  House  jointly  provide  in  what  they  call  ‘data  papers’,  ‘The  Duration  of 
American-English  Vowels:  An  Overview’  (JPhon  263-84)  and  ‘The  Duration  of 
American-English  Stop  Consonants:  An  Overview’  ( JPhon  285-94),  not  only 
measurements  on  the  behaviour  of  six  American  speakers,  to  add  to  what  is 
admittedly  a  limited  database  of  statistics  on  the  durational  characteristics  of 
speech,  but,  more  importantly,  evidence  that  some  of  the  standard 
pronouncements  about  acoustic  cues  for  recognition  of  certain  segment  types 
may  need  to  be  revised  -  more  work  in  this  area,  where  the  speech  technologists 
are  impatient  to  interface  phonetics  with  computing,  is  urgently  needed.  A  study 
of  vowel  length  in  immediately  post-tonic  syllables  with  full  vowels  by  Diana 
Van  Lancker,  Jody  Kreiman,  and  Dwight  Bolinger,  ‘Anticipatory  Lengthening' 
{JPhon  339-47)  takes  up  an  old  question  and  finds  only  some  tentative  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis.  Further,  detailed  work  is  needed,  they  admit.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  syllable  in  terms  of  onset-nucleus-coda  is  examined  by 
Rebecca  Treiman  (‘Distributional  Constraints  and  Syllable  Structure  in 
English’,  JPhon  221-9),  who  finds  that  native  speakers,  confronted  with 
nonsense  words,  perceive  an  inherently  closer  connection  between  the  nucleus 
and  coda  than  between  the  onset  and  nucleus.  A  useful  experiment  on  a  similar 
question,  namely  the  connections  between  ‘phonological’  units,  is  that  reported 
by  Marios  Fourakis  and  Caroline  Monahan,  ‘Effects  of  Metrical  Foot  Structure 
on  Syllable  Timing’  {L&S  283-306),  on  the  timing  structure  of  sentences 
containing  three  metrical  feet.  They  conclude  that  the  time  allocation  of  items  in 
one  foot  is  determined  not  only  by  the  other  items  in  the  foot  but  by  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  following  foot  -  further  proof  of  the  longer-term  neurological 
planning  of  utterances.  But,  it  has  to  be  asked,  what  is  this  ‘normal  rate  of 
speech’  that  the  speakers  were  instructed  to  read  at?  Do  speakers  read  aloud  at 
the  same  speed  as  they  talk?  So  much  seems  to  depend  at  the  moment  still  on 
laboratory  studies  of  this  sort;  we  could  do  with  studies  of  informal  spontaneous 
speech. 

The  thrust  of  a  similar  ‘substance’-oriented  study  by  Susan  Behrens  and 
Sheila  Blumstein,  ‘Acoustic  Characteristics  of  English  Voiceless  Fricatives:  A 
Descriptive  Analysis’  {JPhon  295-8),  is  rather  to  provide  a  firmer  basis  to  the 
phonological  feature  specification  of  fricatives:  it  too  calls  into  question  some 
received  wisdom.  One  recognizes  here  that  the  closer  one  investigates  inter¬ 
subject  reliability,  the  more  obvious  the  need  is  to  create  a  database  of  such 
information  on  a  much  wider  population  of  speakers  than  has  so  far  been 
achieved.  Again,  with  reference  to  American  English,  Marian  Macchi  (‘Labial 
Articulation  Patterns  Associated  with  Segmental  Features  and  Syllable 
Structure  in  English’,  Phonetica  109-21)  finds  a  correlation  between  jaw  height 
and  position-in-the-syllable  of  /p/:  this  is  easy  enough  to  work  out  without 
experimental  techniques,  of  course!  But  Macchi  is  working  with  only  two 
speakers  of  that  imprecise  object,  ‘American  English’.  Similarly,  John  Myhill’s 
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‘Postvocalic  /r/  as  an  Index  of  Integration  into  the  BEV  Speech  Community’  (AS 
203-13),  a  study  of  thirty-four  BEV  speakers  from  Philadelphia,  reveals  a  more 
intricate  sociophonological  situation  than,  for  example,  some  of  the  early  Labov 
work  had  indicated. 

The  detailed  phonetic  analysis  of  glottalization  in  the  local  dialect  (not  accent) 
of  Bolton  by  Graham  Shorrocks,  ‘Glottalization  and  Gemination  in  an  English 
Urban  Dialect’  (CJL  59-64)  focuses  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  itself  once  the 
phonetic  data  are  analysed  with  an  appropriate  degree  of  attention  to  detail. 
Alex  Agutter,  in  a  thoughtful  study,  ‘The  Not-So-Scottish  Vowel  Length  Rule’ 
(in  Anderson  and  Macleod),  finds  experimental  evidence  for  the  operation  of  the 
SVLR  in  accents  other  than  Scots  or  Scottish  English,  including  RP.  Overall, 
then,  one  sees  clear  evidence  of  fresh  approaches  to  some  questions  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  considered  answered  years  ago.  Lots  of  intellectual 
excitement  here:  the  way  forward  seems  to  lie  in  reconsidering  our  doctrines  and 
dogmas. 

Bernhard  Kettemann’s  study  of  morphophonological  alternations,  Die 
Phonologie  morphologischer  Prozesse  im  amerikanischen  Englisch  provides 
useful  information,  analysed  psycholinguistically  and  statistically.  His  approach 
is  essentially  that  of  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English  (but  mellower),  with  few  of  the 
notoriously  abstract  analyses  associated  with  that  work.  The  work  teems  with 
statistics  rather  than  theoretical  contributions:  it  provides  yet  more  evidence  of  a 
noticeable  shift  towards  the  analysis  of  current  speaker  behaviour  in  the  light  of 
his  or  her  competence.  Kettemann’s  aim  is  not  even  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
processes  of  competence,  but  to  state  the  statistical  probability  of  speakers  being 
able  to  manipulate  those  processes  when  presented  with  nonsense  forms. 

Theoretical  modelling  is  evident  in  only  a  few  works  this  year.  Daniel  Hirst’s 
‘Tonal  Units  as  Constituents  of  Prosodic  Structure:  The  Evidence  from  English 
and  French  Intonation’  (in  van  der  Hulst  and  Smith)  presents  some  evidence  in 
favour  of  an  extension  of  the  mainstream  autosegmental  analysis  of  English 
(and  French)  intonation.  Theo  Vennemann’s  ‘The  Rule  Dependence  of  Syllable 
Structure’  (in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann)  is  a  tough  paper,  but  raises 
questions  of  importance  about  syllabification  (English  is  essentially  the 
language  for  exemplification  of  the  theory,  not  the  object  of  the  analysis  in  the 
first  place). 

By  contrast,  the  field  of  English  metrics  (of  the  traditional,  non-phonological 
kind)  seems  never  to  have  worried  its  head  (or  specifically  its  ears)  about  the 
nature  of  syllables,  but  has  had  much  to  argue  over  when  it  comes  to  types  of 
English  verse.  In  Dennis  Taylor’s  Hardy’s  Metres  and  Victorian  Prosody  we 
have  a  fine,  concise  introduction  to  the  range  of  confusions  and  mis¬ 
understandings  leading  later  in  the  century  to  a  proper  understanding  that 
emerged  about  verse  types.  Taylor  is  not  concerned  with  the  aesthetics  or  literary 
qualities  of  the  verse  but  solely  with  the  intellectual  background  to  their  prosodic 
content.  He  rightly  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  importance  and  influence  of 
Coventry  Patmore’s  ‘Essay’  of  1857  as  signalling  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
awareness  of  the  interrelation  of  stress,  rhythm,  and  metre  and  the  need  to 
formulate  more  accurately  the  differences  between  accentual-syllabic  and  stress- 
timed  verse.  He  traces  the  growth  of  Hardy’s  interest  in  and,  later,  conscious 
experimentation  with  verse  forms  as  he  groped  his  way  towards  a  conscious 
awareness  of  what  was  initially  only  an  intuitive  understanding  of  the  segmental 
and  suprasegmental  phonology  of  English.  The  Metrical  Appendix  lists  the 
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stanzaic  forms  Hardy  used,  together  with  parallels  to  them  in  earlier  authors. 
Taylor  deliberately  makes  no  attempt  to  read  any  special  significance  into  them, 
however. 

Now  problem-solving  in  OE.  The  old  headache  about  the  hands  and  the 
dating  of  the  fleowH//manuscript  has  returned,  and  is  examined  this  time  from  a 
strictly  palaeographical  point  of  view  by  David  Dumville  in  ‘Beowulf  Come 
Lately:  Some  Notes  on  the  Palaeography  of  the  Nowell  Codex’  ( Archiv  49-63). 
He  concludes  that  the  comparative  evidence  about  the  use  of  Insular  minuscules 
helps  to  narrow  down  the  date  when  the  poem  was  committed  to  vellum  to  a 
twenty-year  period  between  997  and  1016.  Can  anyone  get  it  more  accurate  than 
this,  I  wonder,  and  if  so,  what  does  it  tell  us  overall  about  the  construction  of  the 
poem?  Another  old  problem,  this  time  the  interpretation  of  the  runes 
interspersed  through  four  Cynewulf  poems,  is  dealt  with  by  Roger  Lass  in 
‘Cyn(e)wulf  Revisited:  The  Problem  of  the  Runic  Signatures’  (in  Nixon  and 
Honey).  He  goes  for  a  more  ‘human’  interpretation  than  other  commentators: 
first,  that  the  degree  of  obscurity  surrounding  their  interpretation  was  a  means 
of  forcing  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader’s  attention  onto  the  person  for  whom  he  was 
being  asked  to  pray;  and  secondly,  that  the  use  of  acrostics  was  an  acceptable 
literary  device.  Runic  problems  take  up  most  of  the  discussion  in  Christopher 
Ball’s  ‘Problems  in  Early  Northumbrian  Phonology’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer). 
He  raises  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  a  before  r  in  labial  environments  and 
the  two  runic  allographs  of  /k/  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross;  his  third  topic  is  the  well- 
rehearsed  one  of  the  final  -u  in  fiscflddu  on  the  Pranks  Casket.  The 
palaeographical  theme  continues  in  two  other  papers.  Veronika  Kniezsa,  in  her 
‘Accents  and  Digraphs  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle'  {SAP  15-23),  provides 
what  is  obviously  a  pedagogically  arranged  exposition  of  the  use  of  orthographic 
techniques  through  the  work.  She  is  able  to  show  the  evidence  for  the  intuitive 
awareness  of  linguistic  structuring  from  the  way  in  which,  for  example,  vowel 
gemination  is  employed.  The  other  paper,  by  Roger  Dahood,  ‘The  Use  of 
Coloured  Initials  and  Other  Division  Markers  in  Early  Versions  of  Ancrene 
Riwle'  (in  Kennedy  et  al.),  concerns  six  manuscripts  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle  and 
points  up  differences  in  scribal  practices  in  highlighting  particular  sections  of  the 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject  matter  and,  more  interestingly,  of  the 
thematic  connections  and  developments  between  different  parts  of  the  text. 
I  wish  he  had  made  more  of  the  latter,  though.  The  ear  and  mind  of  the  scribe  is 
the  focus  of  Peter  Bierbaumer’s  useful  study  of  apparent  misspellings  in  the 
Psalter  glosses,  ‘Slips  of  the  Ear  in  Old  English  Texts’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer). 
He  establishes  patterns  of  misperceptions,  which  have  direct  parallels  with  what 
modern  psycholinguistic  research  has  shown  can  happen  when  material  is  being 
dictated.  This  is  an  important  article,  and  a  lot  of  re-examination  of  old 
examples  of  scribal  Verschreibungen  might  be  argued  for  on  the  basis  of  it. 

The  question  of  how  languages  change  is  dealt  with  by  only  two  scholars  this 
year,  Paul  Kiparsky  and  Patrick  Stiles.  Kiparsky’s  ‘Phonological  Change' 
(Newmeyer,  Volume  I)  sums  up  some  current  speculations  about  language 
change  after  rehearsing  in  a  very  even-handed  way  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Neo-Grammarian  hypothesis.  The  section  of  this  paper  on  lexical 
diffusion  is  well  worth  reading,  even  though  English  is  not  the  main  focus  of  its 
discussion.  Stiles,  in  ‘Questions  of  Phonologization  and  Relative  Chronology, 
with  Illustrations  from  Old  English’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer),  puts  back  onto 
the  philologist  s  agenda  the  goal  of  trying  to  ‘construct  an  integrated  relative 
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chronology  for  all  phonological  changes’,  emphasizing  the  need  for  a 
thoroughgoing  structuralist  reanalysis  of  all  the  available  historical  data.  (That 
should  take  some  time  .  .  .  )  He  contributes  some  examples  of  how  palatal 
mutation  and  breaking  can  be  analysed. 

The  paper  by  Herbert  Penzl  in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer,  ‘Der  i-Umlaut  der 
Velarvokale  im  Altenglischen’,  although  covering  some  familiar  ground,  adopts 
a  clear  structuralist  line  of  argument.  Its  main  conclusion  is  that  the  reason  for 
OE  being  two  centuries  ahead  of  the  Continental  West  Germanic  languages  in 
palatal  mutation  may  well  be  indigenous  Celtic  influences  in  England. 

This  may  seem  like  fast  becoming  the  Year  of  the  Fricative.  Alfred 
Bammesberger,  in  ‘Voice  Opposition  in  the  System  of  Old  English  Spirants’  (in 
Kastovsky  and  Bauer),  discusses  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  phonemic 
interpretation  of  [0]  and  [s]  in  intervocalic  position  on  the  basis  of  forms  such  as 
<clamsian>  and  <cursian>  and  their  modern  reflexes.  The  analysis  of  the 
same  topic  by  John  Anderson  (‘The  Status  of  Voiced  Fricatives  in  Old  English’, 
in  Anderson  and  Macleod)  involves  a  tortuously  abstract  analysis  using 
dependency  phonology.  We  end  up  in  form  and  lose  total  contact  with 
substance.  Menekse  Suphi  (‘Old  English  Stress  Assignment’,  Lingua  75.171— 
202)  invokes  the  process  of  fricative  voicing  as  part  of  her  argument  for  a 
reanalysis  (pace  Halle  and  Keyser)  of  primary  and  secondary  word-stress.  Gillis 
Kristensson’s  ‘On  Voicing  of  Initial  Fricatives  in  Middle  English’  (SAP  20.3-10) 
treads  much  more  familiar  ground;  he  provides  an  update  of  material  analysed 
since  1981  on  the  more  northerly  distribution  of  initial  /v/  and  /z/  in  the  West 
Midlands. 

A  short  expose  of  how  the  phonotactic  dimension  of  a  diachronic  phonology 
would  be  set  out  is  provided  by  Angelika  Lutz  in  ‘On  the  Historical  Phonotactics 
of  English’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer);  she  deals  with  double  consonant  clusters 
beginning  with  /h/  and  /w/  in  OE.  Herbert  Pilch’s  ‘Was  leistet  die  englische 
Phonetik  (Phonologie)  fur  die  englische  historische  Grammatik?’  (in  Kastovsky 
and  Bauer)  ostensibly  raises  the  question  of  how  far  forward  the  study  of 
historical  English  phonology  has  come  since  the  time  of  Luick;  he  deals  in  the 
main  with  rhoticity. 

A  series  of  papers  from  the  Dependency  Phonology  school  of  OE  phonology 
in  Edinburgh  (and  elsewhere)  show  the  extent  to  which  OE  vowel  spelling 
patterns  can  be  analysed.  Fran  Colman,  ‘Luick  and  Templates:  Some  (Other) 
Old  English  Digraphs’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer),  argues  for  the  three  possible 
phonetic/phonological  interpretations  of  <ie>  and  <ea>  but  only  one 
possible  interpretation  of  <oa>  and  <ia>.  John  Anderson,  in  ‘Old  English 
Ablaut  Again:  The  Essentially  Concrete  Character  of  Dependency  Phonology’ 
(in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann),  an  abstruse  exposition  of  the  phonological 
facts  behind  the  stressed  vowels  of  Strong  Verbs  Classes  I  to  V,  argues  that  such 
an  analysis  is  not  as  abstract  as  one  critic  (Richard  Hogg)  has  maintained.  In 
‘The  Great  KEntish  Collapse’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer)  John  Anderson  deals 
with  the  restricted  set  of  front  vowel  phonemes  in  Kentish.  Anne  King  (‘The 
Long  and  the  Short  of  It:  Old  English  Spelling  and  Old  English  Vowels’,  BJL 
159-78)  gives  a  neat  overview  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  length  as  a 
‘parameter  of  the  vowel  systems’:  the  question  of  the  perceptibility  rather  than 
the  analyst’s  interpretation  of  the  feature  is  not  discussed,  however.  And  Roger 
Lass,  ‘The  “Akzentumsprung”  of  Old  English  eo'  (in  Duncan-Rose  and 
Vennemann),  deals  with  the  apparent  ‘exceptionlessness’  of  the  historical 
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development  of  eo  (and  ea ):  there  is  no  need  to  account  for  it  in  terms  of  accent- 
shift. 

Wilfried  Wieden’s  rather  predictable  explanation  for  the  <o>  in  OE 
<swalowe>  (‘Karl  Luick  und  die  Erklarung  von  Schwachtonprozessen:  Der 
Fall  Swalowe',  in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer)  has  to  do  with  the  phonetic  similarity  of 
the  velarized  /l/  and  the  velar  element  in  /w/.  From  a  careful  re-examination  of 
the  distribution  of  <ei>  before  nasals  in  OE  and  early  ME,  Klaus  Dietz  (The 
Late  Old  English  Type  leinten  {Lent}’,  in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann) 
demonstrates  that  a  phonemic  change  from  /e/  to  /ei/  did  indeed  take  place,  and 
was  much  earlier  than  the  accepted  date  of  c.1200.  And  Bernhard  Diensberg 
(‘Some  Remarks  on  Luick’s  Historische  Grammatik  der  Englischen  Sprache, 
§§399  and  412.2’,  in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer)  deals  with  <uw>  in  former  West 
Saxon  areas  in  Anglo-French  loan-words. 

Jerzy  Welna  (‘Historische  Grammatik  and  Middle  English  Diphthongal 
Systems’,  in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer)  considers  the  views  of  Luick  and  others 
(mainly  Jordan)  on  the  processes  which  led  to  the  emergence  of  the  front  closing 
diphthongs.  And  that  leads,  naturally  enough,  to  the  question  of  the  Great 
Vowel  Shift.  Welna  does  not  go  into  that,  but  three  scholars  do  in  the  same 
Festschrift,  and  the  results  make  inspiring  reading.  In  a  major  paper,  ‘The 
English  Vowel  Shift:  Problems  of  Coherence  and  Explanation’,  Robert 
Stockwell  and  Donka  Minkova  review  most  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  theory  (if 
one  can  call  it  that)  that  have  developed  over  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  They 
argue  in  particular  for  the  need  for  greater  sociolinguistic  realism  (or,  failing 
that,  an  admission  that,  in  the  light  of  the  available  data,  such  a  goal  is 
unattainable)  in  interpreting  synchronically  the  various  stages  in  the  process  of 
change.  In  his  response,  Roger  Lass  (‘Vowel  Shifts,  Great  and  Otherwise: 
Remarks  on  Stockwell  and  Minkova’)  takes  issue  with  some  of  their 
conclusions.  The  reply  to  that  by  Stockwell  and  Minkova,  ‘A  Rejoinder  to  Lass', 
sets  more  sparks  flying.  Taken  together,  these  three  papers  make  exciting 
reading.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  doubts  about  some  of  the  standard 
treatments  of  the  GVS  will  find  much  to  agree  with  (and  argue  over)  in  them. 
Another  paper  on  the  GVS,  by  John  Frankis,  ‘The  Great  Vowel-Shift  and  Other 
Vowel-Shifts’  (in  Nixon  and  Honey),  deals  with  the  specific  point  of  parallels  in 
other  Germanic  languages  to  the  GVS.  It  remains  a  moot  point,  in  his  opinion, 
whether  the  push-chains  or  the  drag-chains  should  be  consigned  to  the  scrap¬ 
yard. 

Two  ME  words  are  analysed  for  their  etymologies.  ‘Enst’  is  subjected  to 
detailed  investigation  by  Sherman  Kuhn  (‘Middle  English  enst.  Not  evest',  in 
Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann),  who  calculates  the  phonetic  path  from  Latin 
‘angustia’  to  ‘enst’.  And  the  old,  old  problem  of ‘bad’  and  its  etymology  is  looked 
at  once  more,  this  time  by  Richard  Coates  (‘Middle  English  badde  and  Related 
Puzzles’,  NOWELE  1 1 .91-104),  using  place-name  and  personal-name  evidence. 
He  concludes  that  on  balance  the  OE  etymon  will  have  been  *badde,  with  a 
meaning  hovering  round  those  we  associate  with  ‘bad’  today.  Still  on  ME  topics, 
there  is  a  neat  introduction  by  Veronika  Kniezsa  to  the  question  of  the 
phonological  treatment  of  Old  French  /ji/  and  /\/  in  Anglo-Norman  and  ME 
(‘Sound  Substitution,  Sound  Change,  Spelling  in  French  Loanwords  in  Middle 
English’,  in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer),  and  Archibald  Hill  adds  to  the  already 
extensive  literature  on  Chaucerian  puns  with  his  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Pun-Hunters: 
Some  Points  of  Caution’  (in  Duncan-Rose  and  Vennemann).  He  warns  against 
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the  ‘word  in  isolation’  reading  of  supposed  puns,  and  argues  quite  correctly  in 
favour  of  considering  the  wider  co-text  of  the  potential  pun.  An  additional 
attraction  of  this  article  is  his  schema  for  the  analysis  of  puns  in  general.  A 
similar  note  of  caution  is  sounded  in  philological  studies  by  Eric  Stanley  in  his 
detailed  piece  on  half-line  end-rhymes,  ‘Rhymes  in  Medieval  English  Verse: 
From  Old  English  to  Middle  English’  (in  Kennedy  et  al.).  There  may  well  have 
been  a  looser  scheme  of  rhyming  in  operation  than  philologists  with  their 
penchant  for  textual  emendation  have  generally  been  prepared  to  accept.  If 
Stanley  is  right,  then  some  re-amending  of  many  a  text  could  be  called  for. 


5.  Morphology 


(a)  Recent  English 

The  title  of  Esko  V.  Pennanen’s  ‘Word-Formation  Revisited:  Topical  Aspects 
of  English  Word-Formation’  (SAP  123-44)  might  be  taken  to  imply  that 
morphology  has  been  a  neglected  area  of  English  studies,  but  we  soon  discover 
that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  neglect,  but  of  proliferation:  of  theories  of 
word-formation  for  natural  or  planned  languages,  and  of  different  terms  for 
what  may  be  the  same  concept.  This,  of  course,  begs  some  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  technology  and  theory.  Pennanen’s  plea  for  recognition  of 
word-formation  as  an  individual  ‘category’  of  grammar  is  accompanied  by  the 
suggestion  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  a  model  of  word-formation  based  on 
the  jobs  (syntactic  and  semantic)  the  new-formed  lexical  items  are  intended  to 
do,  rather  than  the  means  by  which  they  are  created. 

Syntax  and  semantics  are  the  focus  also  in  Dieter  Kastovsky’s  ‘Structural 
Semantics  or  Prototype  Semantics?:  The  Evidence  of  Word-Formation’  (in 
Hiillen  and  Schulze),  which  invokes  the  interdependence  between  the 
paradigmatic  oppositions  by  which  vocabulary  is  organized:  the  macro¬ 
structure  involving  the  subsystems  called  ‘lexical  fields’,  and  the  micro-structure 
in  which  lexical  meaning  is  described  in  terms  of  some  underlying  dimension(s) 
and  some  feature(s)  specifying  these  dimensions.  In  ‘a  kind  of  renaissance  of 
Platonic  ideas’,  this  Aristotelean  ‘checklist’  theory  has  been  questioned  because 
of  its  potential  ‘fuzziness’.  But  Kastovsky  maintains  the  importance  of  finding 
out  more  about  the  semantic  properties  underlying  word-formation  syntagmas 
approached  via  a  scalar  theory  of  function  of  word-formation:  at  one  end  the 
function  of  labelling,  at  the  other,  syntactic  recategorization.  The  conclusion  in 
favour  of  the  ‘checklist’  theory  is  based  on  observations  of  the  connections 
between  the  role  of  thematic  relations  in  syntax  (as  in  C.  Fillmore’s  Case 
Grammar),  and  their  role  in  word-formation.  In  Bogdan  Szymanek’s  Categories 
and  Categorization  in  Morphology  however,  the  ‘checklist’  theory  is  rejected  in 
favour  of  the  prototype  theory  hitherto  developed  in  the  realm  of  cognitive 
psychology,  in  which  members  of  a  category  most  representative  (most  typical) 
of  it  are  prototypical  members  (prototypes);  and  the  recognition  that  some 
members  are  more  typical  than  others  acknowledges  fuzziness  of  categorial 
boundaries.  The  welcome  attempt  to  formulate  the  concept  of  a  derivational 
category  (rather  than  just  a  list  of  various  formatives  found  in  a  language)  is 
founded  on  the  central  claim  that  the  principal  categories  of  word-formation  are 
rooted  in  and  derivable  from  the  fundamental  concepts  of  cognition,  such  as 
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‘objects’,  ‘person’,  ‘possession’,  ‘negation’.  The  cognitive  grounding  condition 
specifies  that  a  lexico-semantic  class  whose  generalized  meaning  is  directly 
accountable  for  in  terms  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
cognition  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  status  of  a  derivational  category. 
Although  the  problems  of  limiting  categories  are  aptly  addressed  here,  I  am  still 
not  quite  clear  about  how  the  fundamental  concepts  of  cognition  are  arrived  at, 
and  limited.  Nor  am  I  entirely  persuaded  of  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
markers  based  on  cognitive  concepts  differs  from  the  ‘checklist’  use  of  features. 
But  I  have  not  read  this  book  for  the  last  time,  and  unhesitatingly  recommend  its 
lucid  explication  of  prototype  theory  in  relation  to  derivational  morphology. 

Also  recommended  as  a  treatment  of  derivational  morphology  invoking 
cognitive  phenomena  is  Anna  Malicka-Kleparska’s  Rules  and  Lexicalisations: 
Selected  English  Nominals.  This  book  aims  to  establish  the  position  of  de-verbal 
nominalizations  within  the  word-formation  system  -  as  a  subclass  of 
substantival  transpositions.  Although  the  point  of  departure,  as  hinted  at  by  the 
title,  is  a  generative  lexicalist  framework,  stern  admonitions  are  offered  against 
ignoring  considerations  of  meaning  in  a  system  of  word-formation.  With  respect 
to  apparently  irregular  nominalizations,  Malicka-Kleparska  suggests  a 
relationship  between  the  thematic  roles  that  a  given  predicate  can  assign  and  the 
meaning  of  the  concrete  nominalization  corresponding  to  this  predicate.  That 
the  choice  is  not  random  is  ascribed  to  cognitive  phenomena. 

Syntactic  behaviour  is  invoked  also  by  Beth  Levin  and  Malka  Rappaport  in 
‘Nonevent  -er  Nominals:  A  Probe  into  Argument  Structure'  ( Linguistics  1 067 — 
83)  to  account  for  the  non-event  interpretation  received  by  -er  nominals  that  do 
not  inherit  argument  structure  of  the  base  verb  (for  example  non-agentive 
admirer  and  instrumental  eraser).  I  am  not  clear,  however,  how  the  crucial 
distinction  between  external  and  internal  arguments  of  a  verb  can  be  determined 
without  recourse  to  semantic  relations.  The  term  often  used  to  identify  one  such 
relation  is  invoked  in  a  framework  of  lexical-functional  grammar  to  identify  a 
functional  role  in  Magnar  Brekke’s  "The  Experiencer  Constraint'  ( Lingl  1 69— 
80),  a  constraint  which  predicts  the  occurrence  of  one  major  type  of  -ing 
adjectives.  A  given  verb  does  not  have  a  corresponding  -ing  adjective  unless  its 
underlying  root  has  an  experiencer  argument,  and  its  surface  subject  represents 
an  argument  other  than  an  experiencer.  This  constraint,  which  specifically  links 
the  functional  role  of  experiencer  with  the  grammatical  relations,  requires  that 
the  relations  holding  between  a  root  verb  and  its  derivatives  are  explicit  and 
accessible  throughout  the  derivation.  A  GPSG  treatment  of  inflexion  and 
derivation  in  English  is  used  by  S.  G.  Pulman,  G.  J.  Russell,  G.  D.  Ritchie,  and 
A.  W.  Black  in  ‘Computational  Morphology  of  English’  (Linguistics  545-60)  to 
test  a  system  for  morphological  analysis,  in  which  grammatical  formalisms  are 
intended  mainly  as  part  of  a  linguistically  motivated  programming  language, 
rather  than  as  constituting  a  linguistic  theory  in  their  own  right. 

In  ‘Bracketing  Paradoxes  and  the  English  Lexicon'  (Language  663-83) 
Andrew  Spencer  continues  the  discussion  of  problems  posed  by  lexical 
expressions  of  the  ‘transformational  grammarian’  type,  which  seem  to  demand 
two  distinct  structure  assignments.  He  suggests  a  lexical  account  of  such 
bracketing  paradoxes  by  appealing  to  a  type  of  productive  back-formation 
making  use  of  the  permanent  lexicon  as  a  third  level  of  representation;  and 
regards  the  productivity  of  the  process  as  evidence  of  the  linguistic,  rather  than 
purely  psycholinguistic,  status  of  this  level.  Frank  Ashen  and  Mark  Aronoff 
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argue  that  in  ‘Producing  Morphologically  Complex  Words’  ( Linguistics  641-55) 
speakers  simultaneously  search  their  lexicons  for  needed  words,  attempt  to  build 
the  words  by  rule,  and  construct  them  by  analogy.  The  role  of  analogy  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  linguistic  phenomena  is  further  rescued  from  the 
hostility  of  generative  grammar  by  Laszlo  Antal’s  ‘Rules,  Analogies,  Categories’ 
{Word  21-7).  Philip  Shaw  (NM  185-8),  however,  introduces  the  notion  of 
‘adaptation  rule’,  as  a  synchronic  process  distinct  from  analogy  and  rule-based 
formation,  to  describe  the  status  of  the  suffix  -i  (in,  for  example,  Iraqi,  Kashmiri), 
an  example  in  English  of  the  situation  where  conditions  specific  to  one  language 
are  prescribed  for  the  adoption  of  suffixed  forms  from  another. 

Cynthia  Bernstein  concludes  that  patterns  determining  the  use  of  bees  as  ‘A 
Variant  of  the  “Invariant”  be ’  (AS  119-24)  involve  characteristics  of  the 
speaker,  grammatical  context,  and  the  following  phonological  environment; 
and  Wolfgang  Viereck,  also  in  AS  (291-303)  draws  attention  to  ‘Invariant  be  in 
an  Unnoticed  Source  of  American  Early  Black  English’. 

On  inflectional  morphology,  Wolfgang  U.  Dressier  discusses  ‘Der  englische 
Plural  im  Lichte  einer  Naturlichkeitstheorie’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer).  The 
question  is  whether  the  various  realizations  of  the  {S}  suffix  in  English  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  syncope  rule  (which,  because  morphologically  determined, 
would  have  to  be  an  allomorphic  one)  or  an  insertion  rule  (which,  determined  by 
the  sequence  of  sibilants,  would  be  a  phonological  one).  The  solution  is  provided 
by  a  diachronic  viewpoint,  which  leads  Dressier  to  favour  rule  inversion:  from 
an  older  syncope  rule  to  a  newer  insertion  one.  Harold  Paddock’s  ‘The 
Actuation  Problem  for  Gender  Change  in  Wessex  versus  Newfoundland’  (in 
Fisiak)  provides  a  further  transition  between  this  subsection  and  the  next, 
relating  synchronic  patterns  of  recent  Newfoundland  Vernacular  English  to 
their  historical  source  in  Wessex  Vernacular  English.  Intralinguistic  motivations 
for  a  grammatical  change  in  the  latter  are  proposed  to  explain  why  an  earlier 
three-gender  system  for  nouns  has  been  well  preserved  in  those  varieties  of  the 
former  which  have  mainly  Wessex  origins;  while  a  change  to  a  two-gender 
system  occurred  in  the  source  area  of  Wessex. 


(b)  Early  English 

Dieter  Kastovsky,  in  ‘Morphophonemic  Alternations  and  the  History  of 
English:  Examples  from  Old  English’  (in  Markus),  stresses  the  need  for  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  types  of  morphophonemic  alternations  cited  by 
K.  Brunner,  and  exemplifies  the  sorts  of  questions  which  should  be  addressed  by 
a  detailed  description  of  such  alternations  in  the  history  of  English.  Kastovsky 
gives  a  broad  definition  of  morphophonemic  alternation  as  an  operation  that  is 
involved  in  producing  different  formal  representations  of  one  and  the  same 
morpheme  or  morpheme  combination,  and  he  singles  out  phonological, 
morphological,  and  allomorphic  rules.  He  approaches  from  a  process-oriented 
viewpoint  various  alternations  in  OE  whose  striking  feature  is  that  they  all  lose 
their  phonological  conditioning,  at  best  surviving  as  morphologically 
conditioned  alternations.  Most  of  them  are  lost  altogether  by  the  end  of  the  OE 
period,  and  with  them  the  overall  morphophonemic  system  is  lost  as  well.  The 
havoc  created  by  the  ME  neutralization  of  vowel  quantity  in  certain  contexts 
helped  overthrow  the  old  system,  resulting  in  the  major  typological  change 
undergone  by  the  language  since  OE. 
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The  morphological  must  of  the  year  has  to  be  Charles  Jones’s  Grammatical 
Gender  in  English:  950  to  1250,  which  explores  relationships  between 
derivational  and  inflectional  expressions  of  gender,  and  the  significance  of  the 
cumulative  expression  in  OE  of  the  categories  of  gender  and  case^ 
Acknowledging  the  degree  of  syncretism  in  the  expression  of  grammatical 
gender  in  OE,  Jones  focuses  on  subsequent  total  depletion  of  inflectional 
morphology  of  nominal  attributes.  Analysis  of  data  from  the  glosses  to  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  the  Durham  Ritual,  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  La3amon's 
Brut ,  and  Vices  and  Virtues  suggests,  contrary  to  the  Genuswechsel  theory,  that 
innovations  in  the  gender  congruence  system  reflected  ( 1 )  deictic  semantics  ot  the 
noun  (for  example,  whether  count  or  non-count),  or  (2)  the  use  ot  determiner 
forms  as  a  mechanism  for  tracking  discourse  relationships;  they  did  not  reflect 
either  sex/animacy  contrasts  or  the  influence  of  the  gender  of  Latin  items  glossed. 
The  central  argument  is  that  in  late  OE  and  early  ME,  certain  morphological 
shapes  were  selected  not  for  any  previous  significance  in  denoting  grammatical 
gender,  but  for  their  value  as  markers  of  case  relationships.  The  book  is  crucial 
reading,  for  its  presentation  of  OE  material,  its  explication  and  application  of 
Case  Grammar,  and  its  treatment  of  the  mapping  of  semantic  case  relations  onto 
surface  morphological  case  forms.  Manfred  Markus  offers  further  ‘Reasons  for 
the  Loss  of  Gender  in  English’  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer),  recognizing 
interdisciplinary  complexity  of  the  familiar  branches  of  synchronic  linguistics 
(phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  semantics,  varieties,  etc.).  He  argues  that  the 
semantic  function  of  gender  in  OE  was  undermined  by  the  development  of  the 
definite  article,  such  that  the  OE  system  of  determiners  based  on  a  ±  emphasis 
opposition  was  replaced  by  a  ME  system  based  on  a  ±  deixis.  The  syntactic 
function  of  gender  is  related  here  to  the  move  away  from  embedded  pre-nominal 
modifiers  to  post-nominals  and  linear  surface  structure. 

T.  L.  Markey,  in  ‘English  -s  vs.  -th  in  the  Third  Person  Singular:  Historical 
Contrasts  and  Cross  Language  Argumentation’  (SAP  3-13),  offers  further 
challenge  to  the  conventional  handbook  wisdom  that  gives  rise  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  uniformity  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  in  Old 
Norse  and  Northumbrian  OE  as  the  result  of  a  transfer  from  second  to  third 
person.  In  the  present  heyday  of  theories  of  creolization,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
speakers  of  languages  other  than  English  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  to  the  language:  and  this  time,  it’s  the 
Irish.  Markey  sees  the  -5  suffix  as  an  original  Indo-European  archaism  tor  the 
third  singular,  brought  to  early  Northumbrian  via  a  Germanic  subdialect  (East 
Norse  and  Anglian).  The  spread  of  this  suffix  throughout  the  paradigm  was  then 
supported  by  Celtic-English  contact  in  early  Northumbrian. 

The  English  gerund  arose  when  verbal  nouns  in  -ing  acquired  syntactic 
characteristics  of  the  verb  (such  as  the  capacity  to  be  accompanied  by  an  object 
or  a  predicative  complement,  denied  to  OE  verbal  nouns).  Some  ten  possible 
sources  for  ‘The  Origins  of  the  English  Gerund’  are  considered  in  detail  by 
George  Jack  (NO  WELE 1 2. 1 5-75),  who  suggests  that  the  effectiveness  of  several 
distinct  contributing  factors  was  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  they  dovetailed 
into  each  other. 

To  the  two  major  functions  of  OE  self  (namely  to  identify  and  intensify), 
Michiko  Ogura  adds  a  third:  to  represent  a  noun  or  pronoun  expressed  in  the 
nominative  in  the  preceding  clause,  or  unexpressed  in  imperatives,  for  example. 
On  the  basis  of  data  examined  in  ‘  Him  self,  him  selfe,  and  him  selfa :  A  Reflexive 
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Pronoun  +  Uninflected  or  Nominative  Self  (SN 149-57),  she  concludes  that  self 
in,  for  example,  he  him  self  is  in  the  nominative,  like  selfe  and  selfa.  All  three 
nominative  forms  have  a  double  function  of  replacing  the  preceding  subject  and 
reinforcing  the  juxtaposed  coreferential  pronoun.  The  interpretation  of  OE  him 
self  as  reflexive  dative  +  nominative  sees  this  construction  as  contributing  to  the 
development  of  Modern  English  himself 


6.  Syntax 


(a)  Recent  English 

As  every  year,  we  wait  with  bated  breath  to  see  what  the  relationship  between 
lexical  semantics  and  syntax  will  turn  out  to  be.  Stanley  Starosta’s  The  Case  for 
Lexicase  aims  to  summarize  and  codify  lexicase  theory  in  a  form  accessible  to 
students  and  professionals.  Like  grammars  formulated  by  John  Anderson  and 
Richard  Hudson,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  here,  Lexicase  (the  name 
derived  from  Chomskian  lexicalist  hypothesis  and  Fillmorean  Case  Grammar) 
is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  psychologically  valid  description  of  the  linguistic 
competence  of  a  native  speaker.  The  framework,  presented  mainly  in  terms  of 
English  exemplar,  though  with  emphasis  on  previous  work  based  on  other 
languages,  invokes  dependency  relationships  between  words  in  sentences. 
Relations  among  lexical  items  and  features  within  lexical  entries  are  expressed 
by  lexical  rules.  Lexicase  differs  from  Generative  Grammar  in  that  for  the 
former,  dependency  relations  are  basic  to  the  syntax  (each  word  is  specified  for 
the  kinds  of  dependents  it  is  allowed  to  take);  it  differs  from  Localist  Case 
Grammar  in  having  an  inventory  of  five  ‘deep’  case  relations,  as  opposed  to  just 
four.  Although,  as  pointed  out  in  the  foreword  by  Richard  Hudson,  Lexicase 
claims  that  dependency  and  case  relations  are  basic  to  the  syntax,  I  remain 
unclear  as  to  whether,  in  this  framework,  they  are  uniquely  basic.  Nevertheless, 
the  case  for  Lexicase,  as  presented  by  Starosta,  will  be  sisted  only  by  those  who 
take  no  pleasure  in  syntax. 

For  Richard  Hudson’s  Word  Grammar,  grammatical  relations  (GRs)  are 
primitives,  and  in  his  ‘Extraction  and  Grammatical  Relations’  ( Lingua  76.177- 
208)  extraction  structures  such  as  topicalization  and  w/j-movement  are  analysed 
in  terms  of  WG,  showing  directly  the  GRs  between  the  extracted  item  and  its 
‘true’  head.  To  characterize  a  dependency  relation  between,  for  example,  beans 
and  know  in  Beans  I  know  you  like,  Hudson  employs  a  metaphor  of  someone 
visiting  houses  in  a  street  looking  for  a  home,  introducing  the  term  of  the  year  - 
‘visitor’  -  for  a  word  visiting  words  in  a  sentence  looking  for  a  head.  The  visitor 
moves  down  the  dependency  chain  until  it  finds  its  home.  Extraction  can  be 
successfully  described  in  terms  of  GRs  without  recourse  to  reference  to 
constituent  structure.  Arnold  M.  Zwicky  continues  head-hunting  by  invoking 
features  in  terms  of  Relational  Grammar  that  look  very  much  like  dependency 
ones.  He  argues  in  favour  of  a  syntactic  framework  in  which  grammatical 
relations  are  directly  represented,  and  presents  evidence  from  the  English 
genitive  plural  to  support  evidence  from  various  languages  that  syntactic  rules 
have  ‘Direct  Reference  to  Heads’  (FoLi  397-403)  and  to  other  syntactic 
relations,  and  that  an  account  of  restrictions  on  the  English  genitive  plural  is 
possible  in  GPSG  if  the  feature  system  is  extended  to  include  such  direct 
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reference.  In  ‘Coordination  and  Grammatical  Relations’  ( JL  303^12)  Richard 
Hudson  offers  a  WG  treatment  of  the  problem  of  co-ordination,  arguing  that  co¬ 
ordination  is  not  a  counter-example  to  the  view  that  all  grammatical 
constructions  are  dependency-based.  Co-ordination  instead  is  argued  to  be  a 
unique  construction  type,  from  which  general  lessons  for  other  constructions 
cannot  be  deduced.  Lrank  Parker,  Kathryn  Riley,  and  Charles  Meyer  discuss 
two  phenomena  in  co-ordinate  constructions  in  English.  In  ‘Case  Assignment 
and  the  Ordering  of  Constituents  in  Coordinate  Constructions’  (AS  214-33) 
they  suggest  that  while  suspension  of  case  assignment,  in  for  example  Me  and 
him  got  fired,  may  be  predicted  by  Chomskian  theory  of  Government  and 
Barriers,  limitations  on  the  order  of  pronouns  in  co-ordinate  structures,  as  in  for 
example  He  and  I  got  fired,  but  *1  and  he  got  fired,  constitute  a  different  type  of 
linguistic  phenomenon,  whose  explanation  is  a  pragmatic  one,  involving 
invocation  of  empathy  hierarchies.  We  are  all  brought  up  to  be  polite. 

Cut  and  paste  theories  of  co-ordination  are  offered  in  Robert  van  Oirsouw's 
The  Syntax  of  Coordination  and  Grant  Goodall’s  Parallel  Structures  in  Syntax 
respectively.  For  the  former,  the  most  fruitful  approach  to  syntactic  patterns  of 
co-ordination  is  a  deletion-based  one,  where  deletion  thankfully  means  total 
absence,  rather  than  empty  pro-constituents  remaining  at  the  deletion  site.  With 
recourse  to  the  significance  to  sentences  in  all  languages  of  the  property  of 
linearity,  such  that  left-to-right  ordering  of  constituents  determines  the 
application  of  deletion,  van  Oirsouw  proposes  a  syntactic  rule,  operating  at 
surface  structure  level,  stated  as  ‘delete  identical  material  in  coordination'. 
Goodall,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  GB  framework,  assumes  that  co-ordination  is 
the  result  of  union  of  phrase  markers,  a  ‘pasting  together’,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  of  two  trees,  with  any  identical  nodes  merging  together.  In  a  framework 
where  linearization  is  derived,  not  basic,  the  union  of  phrase  markers  is 
supposed  to  allow  the  conversion  of  (a)  Jane  saw  Bill  and  (b)  Alice  saw  Bill  into 
the  surface  string  Jane  and  Alice  saw  Bill.  But  while  I  can  see  how  the  account 
disallows  Jane  saw  and  Alice  Bill,  and  Jane  saw  Bill  and  Alice,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  understand  how  it  predicts  the  ordering  of  Jane  and  Alice  respectively, 
unless  initial  ordering  of  the  phrase  markers  (a)  and  (b)  is  presupposed.  This 
problem  becomes  more  blatant  with  the  treatment  of  respectively.  Anthony  R. 
Warner  draws  attention  to  problems  created  by  the  adoption  of  unary  features 
in  GPSG  accounts  of  ‘Feature  Percolation,  Unary  Features,  and  the 
Coordination  of  English  NPs’  ( NL&LT  39-54),  elegantly  arguing  for  the 
retention  of  orthodox  features  with  more  than  one  value,  and  a  modification  of 
the  Head  Feature  Convention  to  hold  for  specific  (probably  unmarked)  feature 
values. 

Chomskian-based  theories  maintain  a  high  profile,  of  course.  As  Kyle 
Johnson  remarks  in  ‘Clausal  Gerunds,  the  ECP,  and  Government'  ( Lingl  583— 
609),  ‘the  Empty  Category  Principle  .  .  .  has  triggered  reams  of  research  on  its 
scope  and  proper  formulation’.  Addressing  the  stipulation  that  a  non- 
pronominal  empty  category  must  be  properly  governed,  by  lexical  or  antecedent 
government,  Johnson  argues  for  a  distinction  between  a  definition  of 
‘government’  and  ‘antecedent  government’,  the  latter  alone  able  to  be  defined  by 
a  Barriers  definition.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  definition  of ‘barriers’  invokes  a 
distinction  between  lexical  and  non-lexical  governors.  The  useful  and  typically 
clearly  presented  account  of  clausal  analysis  in  X-Bar  Syntax  in  Andrew 
Radford’s  ‘Small  Children’s  Small  Clauses’  ( TPS  1^43)  sets  the  stage  for 
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analysis  of  child  clauses  in  terms  of  similarities  with  adult  Small  Clauses  (‘small 
children  speak  Small  Clauses’),  crucially,  lacking  I  (Inflection)  as  head  of  S 
(Sentence).  But  differences  between  child  clauses  and  adult  Small  Clauses 
suggest  a  way  of  answering  the  question  as  to  why  children  have  no  counterpart 
of  adult  Ordinary  Clauses:  young  children  have  mastered  the  four  basic  lexical 
categories  (Noun,  Verb,  Adjective,  and  Preposition),  but  not  yet  the  syntax  of 
more  abstract  syntactic  categories  such  as  I  and  C  (Complementizer).  More  on 
Small  Clause  Results’  ( Lingua  74.101-39),  from  Teun  Hoekstra,  who  argues 
that  principles  of  GB-theory,  specifically  0-theory  and  Case  theory  require 
analysis  of  the  complement  structure  of  verbs  in  resultative  constructions  {He 
washed  the  soap  out  of  his  eyes)  as  Small  Clauses.  He  concludes  that  the 
distribution  of  resultative  constructions  is  determined  by  the  aspectual  notion  of 
non-stativity:  non-stative  verbs  may,  in  principle,  combine  with  a  complement 
structure  denoting  a  resulting  state.  The  typical  syntactic  realization  of  a  result 
argument  is  a  Small  Clause.  Ken-ichi  Takami  tackles  ‘The  Syntax  of //'-Clauses: 
Three  Types  of  //'-Clauses  and  X-theory’  {Lingua  74.263-81),  identifying  three 
types  of  the  relevant  clauses  as  each  belonging  to  a  different  layer  from  the 
viewpoint  of  X-bar  syntax:  V2,  V3,  and  V4,  and  arguing  that  the  distinction  ought 
to  apply  also  to  other  adverbials,  such  as  since  and  while.  Michael  Allan  Jones 
offers,  in  ‘Cognate  Objects  and  the  Case-Lilter’  {JL  89-1 10),  an  analysis  of 
sentences  such  as  He  dreamt  a  dream  within  the  framework  of  GB  theory. 
Extending  EST,  Richard  K.  Larson  reasons  ‘On  the  Double  Object 
Construction’  {Lingl  335-91)  that  oblique  datives  and  double  object  structures 
may  be  related  transformationally,  invoking  thematic  roles  in  a  combination  of 
0-theory  and  a  restricted  version  of  X-bar  theory.  G.  L.  Milsark  makes  the 
strong  assumption  in  ‘Singl-/«g’  {Lingl  611-34)  that  -ing  is  lexically  unitary 
rather  than  a  homophonous  realization  of  distinct  elements.  The  grammatical 
principles  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  various  categories  of  gerundives 
(nominal,  verbal,  adjectival,  and  prepositional)  are  those  of  Case  Theory: 
specifically  the  ‘older’  approach  in  which  the  Case  Filter  is  a  principle  of  abstract 
morphology,  independent  of  0-theory  and  applying  at  the  level  of  Phonological 
Form.  Dominique  Sportliche  presents  ‘A  Theory  of  Floating  Quantifiers’  {Lingl 
425^19),  based  mainly  on  French,  but  aimed  at  extension  to  English,  concluding 
that  the  properties  of  the  distribution  of  floating  quantifiers  may  be  reduced  to 
the  nature  of  constituent  structure,  reducing  the  characterization  of  the  set  of 
NPs  from  which  quantifiers  may  float  to  the  theory  of  control  and  the  theory  of 
the  movement  of  NPs.  Quantifiers  also  occupy  a  ’Tis  -  ’Tisn  ’t  section  in  the  same 
journal,  with  Norbert  Hornstein’s  ‘4  certain  as  a  Wide-Scope  Quantifier:  A 
Reply  to  Hintikka’  (101-9),  and  Robert  May’s  ‘Ambiguities  of  Quantification 
and  Wh\  A  Reply  to  Williams’  (1 18-35),  paired  with  Edwin  S.  Williams’s  ‘Is  LF 
Distinct  from  S-Structure?:  A  Reply  to  May’  (135-46). 

Two  treatments  of  which  by  Goran  Kjellmer  cover  a  wide  span  of  the  history 
of  English,  but  relate  to  Present-Day  usage.  His  discussion  of  ‘Conjugational/ 
Adverbial  which  in  Substandard  English’  {SAP  157-62)  is  based  on  nineteenth- 
century  written  renderings  of  spoken  English,  where  the  use  of  which  as 
connecting  two  clauses,  or  as  modifying  the  contents  of  the  clause  became 
almost  a  stock  device  to  characterize  substandard  speech.  Given  instances  of 

(1)  relative  clauses  with  pronominal  copies  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and 

(2)  substandard  restrictive  clauses  with  no  relative  pronoun,  which  appeared 
redundant,  and  available  as  a  clause-opener,  inserted  as  a  form  of  hyper- 
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correction.  The  relative  clause  in  the  title  of ‘“What  a  Night  on  which  to  Die!”: 
On  Symmetry  in  English  Relative  Clauses’  (ES  559-68)  represents  a  type 
peculiar  to,  and  in,  English:  other  non-fimte  relatives  obligatorily  delete  the 
relative  pronoun.  A  survey  of  ME  usage  suggests  that  this  ‘odd  form  arose  as  a 
remedial  slot-filler  for  a  gap  in  a  system  resulting  from  the  disappearance  ol  the 
type  with  initial  or  medial  preposition  plus  deleted  pronoun  ( a  celer  in  at  ete). 
Another  paper  which  sees  a  Modern  English  phenomenon  from  a  diachronic 
viewpoint  is  Toril  Swan’s  ‘The  Development  of  Sentence  Adverbs  m  English 
(SL  1-17),  which  aims  to  demonstrate  evolution  of  modern  sentence  adverbs 
from  earlier  intensifies  or  manner  adverbs.  Modern  English  sentence  adverbs 
occur  typically  in  initial  field,  a  position  more  commonly  occupied  by  other 
types  of  adverbials  in  OE  (unsurprisingly,  given  that  sentence  adverbs  belong  to 
a  different  sentence,  the  adverbs  under  discussion  are  rarely  accompanied  by 
inversion  in  OE).  The  rightward  movement  of  sentence  adverbs  is  seen  as  a 
concomitant  of  the  change  of  SXV  to  SVX,  while  the  leftward  one  may  be 
peculiar  to  sentence  adverbs,  developing  as  an  elegant  shorthand  for  attitudinal 
comments.  In  ‘ Should  and  would  in  Factual  r/zat-Clauses  (ES  72-84)  Bengt 
Jacobsson  suggests  a  historical  explanation  for  the  development  of  ‘ should 
that  is,  the  should  +  infinitive  which  is  syntactically  interchangeable  with  a 
simple  indicative,  distinct  from  the  should  of  obligation  and  that  which 
alternates  with  a  subjunctive. 

Laurel  J.  Brinton  too  combines  an  examination  of  synchronic  functioning 
with  one  of  diachronic  variation,  focusing  on  ‘aspectualizers’  (such  as  begin , 
continue,  cease)  and  post-verbal  particles,  in  The  Development  of  English 
Aspectual  Systems.  Observing  the  distinction  between  aspect,  as  a  subjective 
matter  of  the  speaker’s  viewpoint  expressed  by  verbal  inflectional  morphology 
and  periphrasis,  and  aktionsart,  as  objectively  concerning  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  situation  portrayed,  expressed  by  lexical  meanings  ot  verbs  and  verbal 
derivational  morphology,  Brinton  maintains  that  aspectual  interpretation  ot  a 
sentence  depends  on  an  interaction  between  these  two  categories.  The  useful 
discussion  of  previous  accounts  of  aspectualizers  perhaps  shies  too  readily  from 
adopting  a  stance  on  the  status  of  modals  as  auxiliaries  or  main  verbs,  reasoning 
that  this  ‘primarily  concerns  syntactic  rather  than  semantic  questions'.  At  least 
one  reader  is  not  convinced  by  the  assumption,  involving  analysis  ot  OE  willan 
as  a  preterite-present  verb,  that  the  OE  preterite-presents  were  modals.  And 
while  the  vexed  question  of  what  might  be  meant  by  ‘grammaticalization  is 
tackled,  the  claim  that  early  Germanic  auxiliaries  are  not  always  fully 
grammaticalized,  while  their  semantic  tunction  is  fully  established,  leaves 
unclear  what  status  is  accorded  to  the  term  auxiliary.  Also  on  aspect,  we  may 
note  here  Anita  Mittwoch’s  ‘Aspects  of  English  Aspect:  On  the  Interaction  of 
Perfect,  Progressive  and  Durational  Phrases’  ( Ling&P  203-54),  with  its 
discussion  of  semantic  uses  of  the  perfect,  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
progressive  with  durational  phrases,  and  of  the  question  of  why  there  is  no 
progressive  perfect  in  English,  and  its  treatment  of  perfect,  progressive,  and 
durational  adverbials  as  operators  on  sentences  rather  than  as  predicate  phrases; 
and  John  Myhill’s  ‘The  Rise  of  be  as  an  Aspect  Marker  in  Black  English 
Vernacular’  (AS  304-25),  as  in  ‘’cause  she  be  makin'  me  mad’  for  example, 
although  perhaps  this  belongs  in  section  3.  In  approaching  the  question  ‘Has 
English  a  Future?:  Remarks  on  Tense’  (in  Lindblad  and  Ljung)  Niels  Davidsen- 
Nilssen  pleads  for  a  need  to  reopen  the  discussion  of  the  English  future,  in  the 
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light  of  recent  analyses  recognizing  a  future  tense  in  English.  He  argues  that  will 
as  an  auxiliary  is  used  as  a  marker  of  pure  future  time,  distinguishing  this  will 
from  modal  will.  A  distinction  between  a  modal  auxiliary  which  is  volitional  and 
a  primary  auxiliary  which  has  secondary  modal  uses  is  regarded  as  justified. 

Assessment  of  much  research  on  English  depends  on  what  is  considered  well 
formed;  or,  to  plagiarize  one  student’s  terminology,  where  an  utterance  falls  on 
the  wince-factor  scale.  Ken-ichi  Takami’s  treatment  of  ‘Preposition  Stranding’ 
(Lingua  76.299—335)  invokes  a  functional  explanation  in  terms  of  more  versus 
less  important  information  to  characterize  the  difference  between  strandable  and 
non-strandable  prepositions.  My  problem  here  is  that  I  find  the  starred  sentence 
*‘Which  year  did  Shakespeare  finish  writing  Hamlet  in?’  perfectly  acceptable. 
Erik  Jorgensen  ( ES  355-7)  continues  a  ‘debate’,  or  rather  restates  points  of 
disagreement,  with  Frits  Stuurman  about  what  the  phrases  ‘Each  Other  -  One 
Another’  express.  In  the  same  journal  (348-54)  Jorgensen  aims  to  provide  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  behaviour  of  ‘Used  to  (+  Infinitive)’  in 
contemporary  English.  On  the  basis  of  data  from  thirty-three  contemporary 
novels  (twenty-six  authors),  he  deduces  that  used  to  is  becoming  accepted  as  a 
full  verb  (rather  than  a  NICE  one)  in  standard  English.  Torn  between  a  mother 
who  abhors  didn’t  used  to  and  a  companion  who  finds  usen’t  to  amusing,  I  don’t 
feel  competent  to  comment.  Lack  of  homogeneity  provides  the  focus  for  Jim 
Miller’s  apt  point  in  Anderson  and  Macleod’s  Edinburgh  Studies  in  the  English 
Language,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  occasional  series  devoted  to  English  and  its 
history  (‘ That  A  Relative  Pronoun?:  Sociolinguistics  and  Syntactic  Analysis’). 
Miller  addresses  the  controversy  over  interpreting  that  as  a  pronoun  or  as  a 
conjunction/complementizer.  The  main  point  here  is  that  one  cannot  compare 
data  drawn  from  different  systems  (that  is,  uses  of  that  in  varieties  of  non¬ 
standard  English  and  in  standard  English);  nor  can  one  ignore  the  distinction 
between  spoken  and  written  English.  Miller  convinces  of  the  attractiveness  of 
analysing  R-that  as  a  complementizer  for  broad  Scots,  and  wh  words  as 
pronouns  for  formal  written  English.  He  reasserts  the  acknowledged 
commonplace  (lost  sight  of  in  a  lot  of  what  goes  under  the  general  heading  of 
generative  linguistics)  that  different  varieties  of  a  language  are  employed  in 
different  contexts. 

In  ‘Postposed  Indefinite  o/-Pronouns’  (SAP  145-55)  Peter  Erdmann  analyses 
syntagms  like  We  (X)  all  of  us,  where  (X)  represents  an  insertable  auxiliary,  as 
appositives  consisting  of  a  plural  personal  pronoun  or  plural  nominal  group 
followed  by  o/-pronouns  which  stand  in  apposition  to  them.  These  can  occur  as 
restrictive  appositives,  or  as  non-restrictive,  in  which  case  they  tend  to  occur  at 
the  end  of  a  clause. 

Observing  that  come  and  go  may  be  used  to  describe  the  same  motion,  but  are 
subject  to  different  vantage  point  restrictions,  Kenneth  Taylor  (‘We’ve  Got  You 
Coming  and  Going’,  Ling&P  493-513)  invokes  the  notion  of  punctual  temporal 
focus  and  that  of  pragmatically  shiftable  temporal  focus  in  a  treatment  of 
temporally  extended  action  verbs. 

In  ‘The  Semantics  of  “Many”  as  a  Weak  Determiner’  ( Linguistics  977-98) 
Shalom  Lappin  proposes  an  interpretation  of  the  word  which  aims  to  capture  its 
primary  semantic  properties  and  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  NPs  with  weak 
determiners  to  occur  in  post-verbal  position  in  existential  there  sentences,  a 
context  unavailable  to  NPs  with  strong  determiners.  The  same  author,  in  the 
same  journal  (1021-37),  joins  Tanya  Reinhart  in  ‘Presuppositional  Effects  of 
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Strong  Determiners:  A  Processing  Account’,  invoking  assessment  procedures 
applied  to  truth  values,  that  speakers  use  to  evaluate  sentences.  These 
procedures  are  determined  by  the  semantics  of  weak  and  strong  determiners 
respectively,  and  account  for  why  presuppositional  effects  show  up  only  for 
strong  NPs  in  empirical  contexts.  And  there  is  more  on  determiners  in 
Linguistics  (999-1019)  from  Susan  Rothstein,  who  argues  in  ‘Conservativity  and 
the  Syntax  of  Determiners’  for  certain  inherently  syntactic  constraints  on 
determiner  combinations  in  English,  associating  the  weak/strong  distinction 
with  different  determiner  positions  in  NP.  Adriana  Belletti's  ‘The  Case  of 
Unaccusatives’  ( Lingl  1—34),  though  not  specifically  focused  on  English,  could 
be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  earlier  stages  of  English  in  which 
accusative  is  not  the  only  case  for  which  an  object  NP  can  be  marked.  The  claim 
that  unaccusatives  are  inherent  case  assigners  is  here  related  to  the  existence  in 
many  languages  of  the  Definiteness  Effect,  whereby  (in  unmarked  utterances) 
only  indefinite  NPs  can  occur  after,  for  example,  English  be  in  sentences 
beginning  with  existential  there.  Sarah  M.  B.  Fagan  invokes  the  ‘complex 
interaction  of  semantic  and  syntactic  features  that  underlie  any  given 
construction’  in  ‘The  English  Middle  ( Lingl  181—203),  arguing  that  the 
difference  between  ergatives  (as  in  The  butter  melted)  and  middles  (as  in 
Government  officials  bribe  easily)  is  crucially  a  semantic  one  between  events  and 
states,  and  not  a  syntactic  one:  or  rather  that  different  semantic  properties 
correlate  with  different  syntactic  behaviour.  In  'On  Obligatory  Control' 

(. Ling&P  27-58)  Donka  F.  Farkas  characterizes  control  as  a  relation  of 
referential  dependence  between  a  ‘missing  subject’  and  some  argument  of  the 
matrix  clause:  the  former  is  the  controlled  element  and  the  latter,  the  controller. 
She  aims  particularly  at  answering  what  determines  the  choice  of  the  controller 
in  case  the  set  of  possible  controllers  is  of  cardinality  greater  than  one.  The 
preferred  analysis  is  in  terms  of  a  semantic  relation  responsibility ;  and  what  is 
relevant  to  control  is  not  the  thematic  role  or  grammatical  function  of  the 
controller,  but  rather  the  semantic  relation  the  participant  linked  to  it  bears  to 
the  participant  linked  to  the  controlled  constituent. 

Donna  Jo  Napoli,  however,  denies  any  one-to-one  correspondence  between 
syntax  and  semantics,  in  ‘Subjects  and  External  Arguments:  Clauses  and  Non- 
Clauses’  ( Ling&P  323-54),  distinguishing  the  structural  relationship  of  subject- 
VP  from  its  semantic  analogue,  the  external  argument-predicate  relationship. 
The  evidence  is  supposed  to  come  from  non-9-bearing  items  such  as  there, 
raising  it,  and  the  subjects  of  unanalysable  idioms,  which  therefore  never  occur 
as  external  arguments,  and  whose  presence  signals  a  clause  structure.  In 
‘Expletive  Noun  Phrases  in  Subcategorized  Positions'  {Lingl  635-69)  Paul  M. 
Postal  and  Geoffrey  K.  Pullum  assess  the  sole  independent  support  hitherto 
given  for  maintaining  that  subcategorized  positions  are  always  0-marked:  that 
is,  the  claim  that  expletive  NPs  do  not  occur  in  strictly  subcategorized  positions. 
Offering  four  syntactic  tests  for  distinguishing  expletive  from  ordinary  NPs,  an 
array  of  English  constructions  most  plausibly  analysed  as  having  expletives  in 
subcategorized  positions  without  assignment  of  0-roles,  and  a  neat  discussion  of 
problems  of  determining  whether  or  not  an  element  has  a  0-role,  they  conclude 
that  analyses  involving  movement  into  subcategorized  position  are  not 
incompatible  with  any  principles  that  have  so  far  been  independently  justified. 
On  the  theme  of  subcategorization,  Thomas  Herbst’s  ‘A  Valency  Model  for 
Nouns  in  English’  {JL  265-301)  provides  a  detailed  analysis  and  description  of 
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the  patterns  of  complementation  associated  with  nouns  in  English.  Juhani 
Rudanko  invokes  syntactic  structures  as  a  basis  for  identifying  classes  of  verbs 
and  adjectives,  arguing  in  ‘On  the  Grammar  of  for  Clauses  in  English’  ( ES  433- 
53)  that  deletion  of  a  preposition  in  front  of  the  for  complementizer  occurs  only 
in  one  class.  Since  hope  and  wait  belong  to  this  class,/or  in  we  waited  for  John  to 
admit  us,  for  example,  must  have  its  origins  in  complementizing/or,  and  not  in 
prepositional  for. 

Various  papers  relate  syntactic  patterns  to  the  demands  of  discourse:  I  cite  but 
a  handful  here.  In  Mira  Ariel’s  ‘Referring  and  Accessibility’  (JL  65-87) 
accessibility  refers  to  referential  accessibility  in  the  context  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  not  the  syntactic  accessibility  of  E.  Keenan  and  B.  Comrie.  She 
demonstrates  by  an  analysis  of  a  small  corpus  of  newspaper  articles  and  short 
stories  how  pronouns,  deictics,  and  definite  descriptions  form  a  scale  marking 
the  degree  of  accessibility  of  the  referent.  In  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  ‘//-Clefts  and  w/i-Clefts:  Two  Awkward  Sentence  Types 
(JL  343-79)  in  English,  and  in  comparison  with  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
Rosanna  Sornicola  shows  that  the  choice  of  construction  depends  on  discourse 
structure.  And  Ronald  Geluykens  identifies  ‘Five  Types  of  Clefting  in  English 
Discourse’  ( Linguistics  823—41)  as  functionally  different  types  of  cleft 
construction  in  English  conversational  discourse,  identifying  also  prosody  and 
word  order  as  cues  for  marking  information  structure.  In  The  if  Cleft  Sentence 
(ALH  51-61)  the  concern  of  Gerhard  E.  H.  Meier  is  to  describe  a  third  cleft 
construction  beside  the  it  cleft  and  the  what  cleft.  On  the  subject  of  clause  types, 
Renaat  Declerk  agrees  that  ‘Restrictive  w/ie«-Clauses’  ( Ling&P  131-68)  cannot 
be  analysed  as  restrictive  relative  clauses,  but  suggests  that  the  two  types  have  in 
many  instances  roughly  the  same  meaning.  He  concludes  that  restrictive  relative 
clauses  restrict  the  reference  of  an  NP  directly,  but  restrictive  w/zen-clauses  may 
indirectly  restrict  the  reference  of  an  NP,  as  long  as  the  sentence  contains  no 
constituent  that  blocks  an  unbounded  interpretation  of  the  NP.  This  is  to 
account  also  for  the  use  of  sentences  in  which  there  is  no  anaphoric  relation 
between  the  two  clauses,  and  for  restrictive  where- clauses. 

I  have  not  seen  Wojciech  Buszkowski,  Witold  Marciszewski,  and  Johan  van 
Benthem’s  Categorial  Grammar  (Benjamins)  or  William  O  Grady  s  Principles  of 
Grammar  and  Learning  (UChicP). 


(b)  Early  English 

In  Roman  Kopytko’s  ‘The  Impersonal  Use  of  Verbs  in  William  Shakespeare  s 
Plays’  ( SAP  41-51)  ‘impersonal  verb’  refers  to  any  verb  preceded  by  a  dummy 
subject  it  and  the  verb  methink.  The  argument,  based  on  a  GB  analysis  invoking 
empty  categories,  against  phonological  reduction  of  inflectional  endings  and  the 
pressure  of  SVO  word  order  in  late  OE  and  early  ME,  as  possible  causes  of  a 
transition  from  impersonal  to  personal  constructions,  could  be  made  more 
convincing  in  the  light  of  more  recent  work  on  GB  and  on  impersonals  in 
English  John  Anderson  offers  more  on  ‘The  Type  of  Old  English  Impersonals 
(in  Anderson  and  Macleod),  with  a  Case  Grammar  characterization  of 
‘impersonal’  clauses  in  OE,  and  the  verbs  that  appear  in  them.  He  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  ‘strong’  CG  hypothesis  on  syntactic 
theory  invoking,  once  more,  an  assumption  that  the  concepts  of  contrastivity, 
neutralization,  and  diversification,  as  applied  in  phonology,  are  relevant  also  in 
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the  syntactic  plane.  The  characterization  of  impersonals  involves  their 
behaviour  with  respect  to  subject  formation,  related  to  subcategorization  frames 
of  relevant  verbs,  and  to  subject  formation  as  cyclic  versus  post-cyclic.  This 
raises  the  question  of  a  possible  (but  as  yet  undefined)  relationship  between  the 
development  of  obligatory  subject  formation  in  English,  and  inflectional  loss. 
Also  on  Case  Grammar,  Fran  Colman’s  ‘Heavy  Arguments  in  Old  English’  (in 
the  same  volume)  takes  for  granted  that  ‘mixed’  word-order  patterns  in  OE 
(compared  with  the  unmarked  SVX  order  of  Present-Day  English)  constitute 
evidence  for  word-order  change  from  SXV  to  SVX,  and  augments,  at  least 
numerically,  explorations  of  theories  to  account  for  this  change.  The  verb- 
central  Dependency  Case  Grammar  analysis  of  data  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  attempts  characterization  of  ‘heavy’  constituents  in  terms  of  lexical 
and  constituent  weight,  and  concludes  that  the  shift  of  heavy  arguments  to  the 
right  of  the  verb,  and  eventual  grammaticalization  of  SVX  for  all  clause  types,  as 
a  solution  to  perceptual  problems  imposed  by  SXV  order  (and  attendant 
problems  of  centre-embedding),  contributed  to  the  word-order  change,  along 
with,  for  instance,  reduction  in  expression  of  inflectional  morphology,  and 
associated  problems  incurred  by  the  effects  of  ‘tangling’.  A  crucial  distinction 
invoked  in  the  analysis  here  is  that  between  participant  and  circumstantial 
arguments  of  the  verb,  which  itself  depends  on  assumptions  about  the  lexical 
semantics  of  the  verb.  Problems  attendant  on  such  assumptions  for  a  language 
no  longer  spoken  are  systematically  addressed  in  ‘Semantic  Verb  Classes  and  the 
Use  of  Diagnostics  in  Old  English’  by  Herbert  Schendl  (in  Markus),  who 
suggests  that  constant  semantic  features  form  the  basis  for  the  categorization  of 
verbs.  Verb  classes  are  constituted  by  different  combinations  of  a  set  of  semantic 
features  (each  of  which  denotes  a  type  of  extralinguistic  state  of  affairs).  The 
treatment  here  of  verbs  of  possession,  in  particular,  demonstrates  the  usefulness 
of  corpus-based  ‘diagnostics’  formulated  on  the  basis  of  modern  linguistic  texts. 
Given  concerns  of  Anglicists  with  word  order  and  word-order  change  it  seems 
worth  noting  two  papers  in  Lingua:  ‘Object-Verb  Order  and  Adjective-Noun 
Order:  Dispelling  a  Myth’  (74.185-217),  where  Matthew  S.  Dryer  denies,  on  the 
basis  of  data  from  various  OV  languages,  a  correlation  between  the  order  of 
object  and  verb  and  that  of  adjective  and  noun;  and  J.  A.  Hawkins  and 

Order  (74^  1 9  ^59)™°^  ^  Suffixing  Universals  >n  Relation  to  Basic  Word 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  computerized  corpora  of  English  data, 
information  from  the  prolific  team  at  the  University  of  Helsinki  is  always 
welcome,  and  comes  this  year  in  at  least  one  form,  that  of  Merja  Kyto  and  Matti 
Rissanen  s  ‘The  Helsinki  Corpus  of  English  Texts:  Classifying  and  Coding  the 
Diachronic  Part’  (in  Kyto  et  al.\  And  in  this  light  I  acknowledge  having  missed 
last  year  Rissanen  s  ‘Old  English  Indefinite  Pronouns  Meaning  “Some”  and 
Any  with  Special  Reference  to  //IT-Forms’  (AT  4 11-28),  which,  of  course 
makes  fitting  use  of  the  Helsinki  corpus. 

Finally,  Udo  Fries  on  ‘Karl  Luick  on  Syntax'  (in  Kastovsky  and  Bauer) 
sut  veys  treatments  of  periphrastic  do,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  propword  one  (and  its 
relation  to  sum)  by  Luick  and  subsequent  scholars.  In  this  fascinating  piece, 
Luick  s  views  on  English  syntax  are  extracted  not  only  from  the  limited  number 
of  his  papers  directly  concerned  with  syntax,  but  from  students’  notes  on  his 
lectures  (the  extent  of  which  is  deduced  from  the  university  calendar)  and  from 
citations  in  doctoral  dissertations. 
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7.  Vocabulary  and  Semantics 


(a)  Old  English 

Work  continues  in  OE  lexicography  but  has  not  borne  fruit  in  terms  of  a 
major  publication.  Jane  Roberts  explains  in  her  progress  report  ‘Old  English 
Thesaurus:  Report’  ( OENews  21  :ii .2 1 — 3)  that  the  team  are  testing  their 
classifications  and  enquiring  into  the  histories  of  individual  words.  The  drafting 
of  entries  for  the  letter  C  has  been  completed  and  the  drafting  for  B  has  begun. 
Joan  Holland  describes  the  current  activities  of  the  team  working  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Old  English  ( OENews  21  :ii.  18-20):  they  have  selected  the  shortest 
letter  in  the  OE  alphabet  (P),  which  they  will  run  through  to  prove  their 
lemmatization  program.  This  will  also  test  their  lexicographer’s  desktop 
equipment.  A  version  of  the  corpus  of  the  Dictionary  on  a  CD-ROM  will  soon  be 


3-V3.ll3.blG 

There  is  increasing  activity  in  editorial  and  lexicographical  matters  closely 
connected  with  the  Toronto  project.  It  also  appears  that  some  linguists  feel 
attracted  to  various  other  fields  that  are  not  covered  by  the  DOE  including  work 
for  ‘Old  English  Glossaries  and  Dialectology’  (in  Fisiak),  in  which  Manfred 
Voss  investigates  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Cleopatra  MS  and 
concludes  that  both  agree  with  the  significant  progress  made  in  word  geography. 

The  policy  adopted  for  the  DOE,  which  avoids  giving  etymologies  unless  they 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  meaning  of  a  word,  has  encouraged  interest  in  a 
new  etymological  dictionary  for  OE,  a  project  launched  by  Altred 
Bammesberger,  with  his  Beitrage  zu  einem  etymologischen  Worterbuch  des 
Altenslischen  (1973).  It  is  thus  an  appropriate  time  to  reconsider  our  classics  m 
the  field,  including  Holthausen’s  dictionaries  of  Old  Frisian  and  OE.  This  point 
is  made  by  Rolf  H.  Bremmer  Jr  in  ‘The  Old  Frisian  Component  in  Holthausen  s 
Altenglisches  Etymologisches  Worterbuch"  ( ASE  5-13).  He  contends  that  the  Old 
Frisian  component  in  Holthausen’s  Old  English  Etymological  Dictionary  must 
be  critically  re-examined  (the  correction  of  printing  errors,  the  elimination  ot 
ghost  words,  the  deletion  of  erroneous  cognates,  and  the  addition  ot  new 
cognates  and  of  etymologies).  The  issue  of  cognates  and  equivalents  is  further 
discussed  in  Julian  Josue  Virgil’s  booklet,  Equivalents  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
(not  seen,  but  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  author,  P.O.  Box  2871,  Las  Vegas, 
NM  87701)  and  in  E.  G.  Stanley’s  contribution  to  Nixon  and  Honey,  I  he 
Difficulty  of  Establishing  Borrowings  between  Old  English  and  the  Continenta 
West  Germanic  Languages’.  Stanley  concludes  with  Stoa n tg  s ^idea that 
‘Throughout  the  period,  English  contributed  at  least  as  muc^f°  C?^!^  ,  i  qi 
West  Germanic  languages]  as  it  received’.  In  his  ‘Etymological  Notes  (GL 
Christian  L.  Peeters  compares  various  Germanic  forms  of  PG  elj,  he  can 
accept  Lehmann’s  assumption  that  OE  teagor  derives  from  the  same  Germanic 
nrototvDe  as  Gothic  tagr,  his  hypothesis  is  completed  in  the  same  journal  by  an 
Addendum  ,?C  Foregoing  Note  on  OE  TeagoT  (120-1).  In  that  bnef  note 
E  A.  Ebbinhaus  further  demonstrates  that  it  represents  a  surviving  w-stem 
(versus  Gothic  o-declension).  Eric  P.  Hamp  assumes  that  the  equation  of  Old 
English  Hast,  Old  Frisian  hast.  Gothic  haifst,  Sanskrit  fbham  has  a  o 
nrobabilitv  ( NOWELE  11.89).  Shoichi  Watanabe’s  article  ‘The  Etymology  o 

OEGeleqfa  (Belief)’,  first  published  in  Japanese,  is  reprinted  in  Kubouch, «  ai 

Basing  his  work  partly  on  the  ethnological  and  archaeological  theories 
Gunther  Kellermann  and  Karl  Schneider,  he  sets  out  to  demonstrate  the  original 
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semantic  relationship  between  OE  leaf  (ModE  leaf)  and  OE  geleaf  (ModE 
belief).  A  direct  examination  of  some  four  hundred  manuscripts  allows  Mary 
Catherine  Bodden  to  modify  the  received  view  that  Anglo-Saxon  England  had 
little  Greek;  there  is  ‘Evidence  for  Knowledge  of  Greek  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England’  (ASE  217—46):  she  establishes  that  the  vocabulary  was  extensive  and 
was  not  restricted  to  liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  topics.  She  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  Isidore  of  Seville’s  Etymologies  for  the  transmission 
of  Greek.  Isidore,  with  his  belief  in  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
signifying  name  and  the  thing  signified,  is  also  featured  in  another  article  in  ASE , 
‘/Elfric’s  Use  of  Etymologies’  (35-44).  Joyce  Hill  reveals  that  jElfric  stood  in  the 
tradition  established  by  Isidore,  but  his  commitment  to  etymologies  was  also  a 
sound  pedagogical  technique. 

By  chance  two  articles  with  a  common  interest  in  Ailfric’s  lexis  have  come  out 
at  the  same  time:  Shigeru  Ono,  ‘The  Vocabulary  of  zElfric  and  Wulfstan:  A 
Review  (in  Kubouchi  et  al.)  and  Walter  Hofstetter’s  ‘Winchester  and  the 
Standardization  of  OE  Vocabulary’  ( ASE  139—61),  the  former  being  in  fact  a 
slightly  revised  version  of  an  article  originally  published  in  Japanese.  Both 
articles  rely  on  surveys  of  zElfric  studies,  and  while  Ono  shows  well-marked 
differences  of  choice  between  Wulfstan  and  zElfric  mostly  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  the  frequency  of  two  sets  of  three  verbs  of  knowing  and 
understanding,  Hofstetter’s  far  more  substantial  contribution  shows  that 
zEthelwold’s  school  at  Winchester  was  the  key  factor  underlying  the  striking 
uniformity  in  the  Winchester  Group’s  choice  of  vocabulary  in  "a  number  of 
semantic  fields.  Thirteen  semantic  fields  are  covered  to  demonstrate  the 
deliberate  attempt  to  regularize  vocabulary,  which  ultimately  was  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  in  the  development  of  the  late  OE  literary  standard.  This  trend 
was,  however,  not  generalized;  as  shown  by  Roy  Michael  Liuzza  in  ‘The  Texts  of 
the  OE  Riddle  30’  (JEGP  1-15).  There  are,  for  instance,  also  some  cases  of 
variations  in  two  divergent  redactions  of  a  text  by  a  single  scribe. 

In  Wrestling  with  Loan-Words:  Angels,  Seraphims  and  Cherubims’  Nancy 
A.  Porter  finds  occurrences  of  higher  orders  of  angels  in  Andreas  and  Elene  ( NM 
155-70).  It  has  been  established  that  Anglo-Saxon  poets  were  capable  of  quite 
sophisticated  word-play  leading  to  deliberate  ambiguities,  and  Calvin  B. 
Kendall  reacts  against  the  ‘univocal  sense’  previous  scholars  tried  to  discover,  in 
Let  Us  Now  Praise  a  Famous  City:  Wordplay  in  the  OE  Durham  and  the  Cult  of 
St  Cuthbert  ( JEGP  507-21).  He  provides  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  categories 
of  word-play  in  OE  poetry  (metaphorical,  allegorical,  paronomastic,  and 
onomastic)  and  concludes  on  the  basis  of  some  strong  examples  that  the  poet 
consciously  exploited  verbal  relationships  suggested  by  or  created  by  the  drift  of 
the  language  towards  ME.  E.  G.  Stanley  makes  a  further  contribution  to 
Meaning  of  OE  corper ,  cor  for'  ( N&Q  292 -4). 

,ong-neglected  field  of  botanical  terminology  has  attracted  two  articles. 
Maria  Amalia  D’Aronco,  ‘The  Botanical  Lexicon  of  the  OE  Herbarium ’  (ASE 
3733)’  yeJoices  to  see  that  thanks  to  Peter  Bierbaumer’s  work  and  to  the 
Microfiche  Concordance  to  OE  it  is  now  possible  to  analyse  the  lexicon  and  to 
observe  the  Anglo-Saxons’  imaginative  creativeness  in  devising  loan-words, 
loan-translations,  and  compounds  based  on  references  to  the  salient  features  of 
plants  of  Mediterranean  origin.  Sometimes  a  foreign  name  is  borrowed  for  a 
native  plant,  a  process  Peter  Kitson  tries  to  understand  in  ‘Two  OE  Plant- 
ames  and  Related  Matters’  (ES  97-1 12),  in  which  he  discusses  three  vocables 
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of  J.  V.  Gough’s  OE  Glosses  to  the  Latin  Herbal  of  Pseudo-  Apuleius.  The  only 
other  contribution  to  glossography  I  came  across  this  year  is  Alfred 
Bammesberger’s  considerations  on  the  development  of  the  Germanic  phonemes 
/{/  and  /b/  and  on  the  rules  for  retraction  in  ‘Early  Anglo-Saxon  Glossography 
and  Some  of  Its  Linguistic  Problems’  (in  Matthews  and  Schmole-Rostosky). 

Two  curiosities  worth  mentioning  here  are  Julian  Josue  Virgil’s  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  Vocabulary  (not  seen,  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  author,  see  address 
above),  which,  based  on  the  glossary  to  Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  offers 
ModE  equivalents  for  OE;  and  Angelika  Lutz’s  ‘Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  von 
William  Somners  Dictionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum  ( Anglia  1-25), 
which  has  information  on  the  origins  of  that  very  old  OE-Latin-English 
dictionary. 


(b)  Middle  English 

The  MED,  edited  by  Robert  E.  Lewis,  continues  slowly  but  surely,  with  a  now 
regular  publication  of  three  instalments  a  year,  this  year  S7,  S8,  and  S9  (from 
shouwer  to  solas).  It  provides  a  rich  source  of  material  for  further  research  and/ 
or  emendations.  In  her  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer,  ‘‘Disparagement  ,  and  the 
“Middle  English  Dictionary’”  (in  Burton  and  Burton)  Dorothy  Colmer  shows 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  single-word  equivalents  found  in  glossaries  and  even 
the  MED' s  definitions  are  simplistic  and  misleading.  She  reminds  us  of  the 
necessity  for  lexicographers  to  analyse  the  connotations  and  collocations  of 
words,  an  essential  feature  of  Chaucer’s  many-faceted  use  of  language.  J.  M. 
Cowen  shares  the  same  concern  in  ‘ The  Miller’s  Tale,  Line  3325:  “Merry  Maid 
and  Gallant  Groom”  ’  (in  Kennedy  et  al.);  she  argues  that  the  tonal  colouring  of 
a  word  —  here  child  —  is  not  identified  simply  in  terms  of  semantic  definition  and 
register,  but  also  in  terms  of  literary  allusions.  In  the  same  volume  C.  A.  Ladd 
gives  us  a  lesson  in  precision  and  accuracy  and  advises  us  to  ‘Look  Out  for  the 
Little  Words’  (the  exact  contextual  meaning  of  Chaucer’s  let  see,  nothyng  lyk, 
God  toforn).  To  take  up  Hendrik  Aertsen’s  metaphor  in  his  dissertation  on  Play 
in  Middle  English:  A  Contribution  to  Word  Field  Theory,  he  ploughs  his  way 
through  the  semantic  field  of  the  L  UD  U S  concept.  Aertsen  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  theory  of  semantic  fields  as  formulated  by  Trier  and  Weisgerber  is 
inadequate  for  an  extensive  lexicographical  description  and  analysis  of  a  cluster 
of  almost  synonymous  words,  here  basically  two  native  words,  game  and  plei,  a 
Scandinavian  loan-word,  leik,  and  a  Prench  loan-word,  disport',  he  incorporates 
distinctions  of  sense  and  of  secondary  lexical  features  (in  fact,  Leech  s  five  types 
of  associative  meaning)  into  his  theoretical  framework.  After  a  well-documented 
examination  for  each  word  of  its  history,  lexicographical  description  of 
meaning,  and  use  in  phrases,  he  demonstrates  the  semantic  balance  of  near 
synonymity  reached  by  the  two  native  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  ME  period; 
they  underwent,  for  instance,  the  same  extension  of  meaning.  Neither  of  them 
was  affected  by  the  introduction  of  two  loan-words  because  both  leik  and  disport 
received  a  restrictive  status  (the  former  a  dialect  word  and  the  latter  an  upper- 
class  word).  But  the  meaning  of  the  four  words  is  nevertheless  very  close,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  intense  processes  of  phrasal  and  semantic  boi  rowings. 

T  L  Burton  stresses  the  pitfalls  of  ‘Drudgery,  Bludgery,  and  Pudgery. 
Lexicography  for  Editors  of  Middle  English  Texts’  (in  Burton  and  Burton).  The 
example  of  the  compilation  of  a  glossary  of  Sidrak  and  Bokkus  illustrates  the 
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temptations  encountered  in  the  use  of  the  OED  and  MED:  mainly  the  eagerness 
to  discover  new  words,  new  senses,  and  new  uses,  but  also,  sometimes,  the  blind 
acceptance  of  the  authoritative  historical  dictionaries.  In  ‘A  Note  on  the  Entry 
Rede-Wale  in  the  Middle  English  Dictionary'  ( N&Q  11-12)  Juhani  Norri 
proposes  the  reading  sede-wale,  with  the  clear  meaning  of  ‘setwall’  (nowadays 
called  zedoary).  Because  many  scribes  of  the  ME  period  did  not  differentiate  n 
and  u,  Richard  Hamer  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  between  “Devy”  or 
“Deny”?’  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad)  and  tries  to  detect  examples  of  devy  lurking 
among  the  MED  citations  for  denien  sense  2. 

Hans  Peters’  important  essay  ‘On  the  State  and  Possible  Aims  of  Middle 
English  Word  Geography’  (in  Fisiak)  highlights  another  important  inadequacy 
of  dictionaries  even  of  the  scope  of  the  MED:  they  do  not  aspire  to  supply 
adequate  information  on  either  the  geographical  and  chronological  distribution 
and  spread  of  a  dialect  feature  or  the  frequency  relations  and  numerical  strength 
of  a  word  in  a  certain  text.  A  survey  of  the  three  types  of  ME  word-geographical 
approaches  (Rolf  Kaiser’s,  Alank  Rynell’s,  and  studies  of  semantic  changes  in 
connection  with  dialectal  diversity)  shows  that  word  geography  could  develop 
into  a  useful  tool  to  help  us  to  understand  the  shape  of  ME  dialects,  the  date  and 
provenance  of  texts,  as  well  as  to  reconsider  our  concepts  of  innovation  or 
conservatism;  loan-words  should,  for  example,  be  seen  according  to  their 
function. 

The  implication  of  the  distribution  of  words  -  whether  new  or  not  -  in  the  five 
texts  of  the  Katherine  Group  is  the  basic  concern  of  Janet  Bately’s  substantial 
contribution  to  Kennedy  et  al.  entitled  ‘On  Some  Aspects  of  the  Vocabulary  of 
the  West  Midlands  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages:  The  Language  of  the  Katherine 
Group’.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  true  significance  of  the  -  limited  -  number  of 
words  labelled  as  Anglian  and  to  establish  that  their  paucity  is  not  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  literary  standard  of  the  Winchester  school,  she  too  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  contexts  of  appearance  of  words  (new 
concepts,  alliterative  patterns,  collocations,  etc.),  to  discover  their  alternatives 
and  status,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  effects  of  borrowings  on  literary  registers. 
For  these  reasons  she  devotes  a  first  article  to  an  examination  of  the  French 
vocabulary.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  through  her  analysis  of  the  corpus 
she  repeatedly  demonstrates  the  lack  of  reliability  of  statistics  to  determine 
authorship  and  date. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  a  great  many  studies  on  ME  surnames 
(G.  Fransson,  M.  Lofvenberg,  B.  Thuresson,  E.  Ekwall,  A.  D.  Mills.  B.  Sundby, 
G.  Kristensson,  and  B.  Selten)  based  on  material  from  the  subsidy  roll  have 
flourished,  but  there  have  been  few  publications  on  nicknames.  With  an 
investigation  of  3,385  surnames  and  the  identification  of  610  as  nicknames  from 
the  period  c.1250— c.  1500,  Ingrid  Hjertstedt’s  Middle  English  Nicknames  in  the 
Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  for  Warwickshire  fills  a  gap  and  also  provides  a  very  useful 
analytical  glossary.  Her  material  is  also  used  for  observations  on  the  ME  dialect 
of  the  county  (with  special  attention  to  such  features  as  the  distribution  of  man/ 
mon,  the  development  of  OE  y  and  the  distribution  of  surnames  with  the 
characteristic  suffix  -en.  On  the  basis  of  several  place-names  and  personal  names, 
Richard  Coates  claims  the  existence  of  an  OE  adjective  *badde ,  the  sense  of 
which  was  probably  not  too  different  from  the  present-day  senses  of  the  word 
‘bad’  (‘ME  badde  and  Related  Puzzles’,  NOWELE  11.91-104).  Raymond 
Hickey  examines  a  Sprachinsel ,  ‘A  Lost  Middle  English  Dialect’  (in  Fisiak),  the 
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dialect  of  Eorth  and  Bargy,  entirely  replaced  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by 
Hiberno-English.  He  shares  Heuser’s  view  of  the  dialect  as  a  continuation  of  the 
language  of  the  Kildare  Gedichte  in  spite  of  the  gap  of  time  between  the 
attestations  of  both  varieties,  and  offers  arguments  showing  that  its  archaic 
dialect  is  a  form  of  ME  rather  than  of  modern  Hiberno-English.  Medieval 
Hiberno-English  is  also  the  subject  of  Michael  Benskin’s  ‘Irish  Adoptions  in  the 
English  of  Tipperary,  ca.  1432’  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad).  His  essay  takes  the  form 
of  a  commentary  on  The  Statutes  of  the  White  Earl,  mainly  of  its  social 
institutions.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  here  that  P.  W.  Joyce’s  English  as  We 
Speak  It,  with  a  new  introduction  by  Terence  Dolan,  is  again  available. 

George  Jack  returns  to  ‘Relative  Pronouns  in  La3amon’s  Brut'  (LeedsSE  31- 
66)  because  none  of  the  previous  detailed  discussions  takes  account  of  more  than 
the  first  half  of  the  poem.  Even  though  the  circumstances  in  which  the  mam 
relative  pronouns  pe,  pa,  pat  are  used  remain  broadly  constant  throughout,  an 
examination  of  the  whole  of  the  Caligula  text  of  the  Brut  reveals  a  number  of 
points  not  hitherto  apparent.  The  primary  factor  influencing  the  choice  of  the 
pronouns  is  the  nature  of  the  antecedent,  not  its  function  within  the  clause.  Here, 
as  in  other  features  of  its  language,  Caligula  is  markedly  archaic,  but  also  gives 
evidence  of  new  forces. 


(c )  Modern  English,  Present-Day  English,  and  Linguistic  Theory 
The  lexicographic  staff  of  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary,  aware  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  thesaurus  users  burdened  with  complex  referencing 
systems,  have  issued  Roget’s  II:  The  New  Thesaurus  under  the  executive 
editorship  of  Anne  H.  Soukhanov.  It  is  an  entirely  new  work  with  rapid  access  to 
synonyms,  precise  meanings,  and  appropriate  words.  The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  nuances  in  near  synonyms  is  an  endless  mine  of  publications.  It  is 
also  the  subject  of  John  O.  E.  Clark’s  Word  For  Word:  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 
and  Hans  Loffler  and  Leonard  Goldman’s  English  Synonyms  in  Action.  With  lists 
of  literal,  figurative,  and  specialist  synonyms,  the  former  is  intended  for  both 
users  and  learners  of  English.  The  latter  is  a  practical  Teach  Yourself  book  for 
German-speaking  students.  In  A  Dictionary  of  Contrasting  Pairs  Adrian  Room 
has  selected  the  most  familiar  pairs  of  the  type  ‘Tea  or  coffee?’,  ‘Black  or  white? 
on  which  many  trivial  conversations  are  based,  but  also  less  self-evident 
antonyms:  ‘natural  virtues  versus  theological  virtues’,  fee  simple  versus  fee  tail  . 
Each  entry  is  illustrated  by  the  most  important  occurrences  (set  phrases,  semi- 
technical  usages,  etc.).  There  is  also  a  950-page  Similes  Dictionary,  in  which 
Elyse  and  Mike  Sommer  list  over  16,000  similes  and  other  comparisons 
presented  in  context  and  with  the  name  of  the  author  to  whom  each  is  attributed. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  selection  culled  from  2,000  books;  the  author  index  will  be 
of  great  value  for  those  interested  in  the  similes  of  a  particular  author. 

Seventeenth-century  lexicographical  production  is  not  dead,  as  we  dis^over  in 
Edwina  Burness’s  ‘Thomas  Dawks’s  The  Complete  Enghsh-Man  (1685):  A 
Newly-Discovered  Seventeenth-Century  Dictionary?’  ( ES  331-40).  Until 
recently  there  was  no  known  copy  of  this  offshoot  of  both  spelling  books  and 
lexicographical  traditions,  that  demonstrates  a  continuous  concern  to  make  a 
greater  number  of  words  available  and  intelligible  to  a  wider  audience 

Lovers  of  contemporary  words  are  productive  too.  In  his  small  book, 
Spoonerisms,  Sycophants  and  Sops,  Donald  Chain  Black  enthusiastically  invites 
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us  to  journey  with  him  into  the  fascinating  world  of  words,  their  origins  and 
histories,  their  relationships  or  little-known  facts  actually  bringing  language  to 
life.  A  Dictionary  of  Obscenity,  Taboo  and  Euphemism  is  another  entertaining 
little  book,  in  which  James  McDonald  surveys  the  origins  of  taboo  words,  or 
their  inevitable  partners,  and  also  of  their  traditional  semantic  fields  and  then 
lists  definitions,  and  changes  in  usage  and  meaning.  Some  three  hundred  new 
words  and  phrases  have  been  added  to  the  original  several  thousands  in  the 
revised  edition  of  William  and  Mary  Morris’s  Dictionary  of  Word  and  Phrase 
Origins.  It  is  a  collection  of  delightfully  witty  mini-essays  offering  well-known 
explanations  (Jeans ,  denim),  but  also  Elephant  and  Castle  or  Hobson-Jobson. 
Quoting  Balzac,  Roberta  Lrank  marvels  at  the  splendid  books  that  could  be  put 
together  by  narrating  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  word  and  the  one  she  has 
singled  out  to  offer  to  Robert  Burchfield  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad)  is 
‘“Interdisciplinary”’,  with  its  incognito  birth  and,  now,  a  half-century  of  life. 

There  is  another  achievement  by  the  Barnhart  family.  Robert  K.  Barnhart’s 
The  Barnhart  Dictionary  of  Etymology  cannot  completely  replace  C.  T.  Onions’s 
dictionary  -  of  which  a  new  edition  is  planned  -  nor  Ernest  Klein’s,  but,  being 
quite  recent,  it  not  only  includes  thousands  of  new  words,  but  also  draws  on  the 
MED.  Among  the  major  consequences,  suffice  it  to  say  there  are  many 
antedatings,  there  is  a  far  greater  precision  in  the  datings  of  the  different 
meanings  of  each  entry  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  -  but  also  interest  in  -  the 
cultural-historical  contexts  (for  instance,  we  gain  insights  into  medieval  Britain's 
so-called  bilingualism).  It  should  be  added  that  there  is  special  emphasis  on 
American  English,  inevitably  absent  from  Onions  and  Klein.  Even  though 
Barnhart  might  be  setting  a  new  trend  for  etymological  dictionaries  by  giving  an 
enhanced  socio-cultural  life  to  some  of  his  entries,  it  remains,  of  course,  a 
dictionary  and  not  a  history  book.  Geoffrey  Hughes  provides  this  latter  with  his 
sometimes  polemic  Words  in  Time:  A  Social  History  of  the  English  Vocabulary , 
which  is  a  very  eloquent,  rich,  and  passionate  collection  of  evidence  from  the 
silent  witnesses  of  words.  By  taking  a  panoramic  view  of  all  the  apparently  subtle 
linguistic  alterations  he  can  correlate  and  give  life  to  the  main  semantic  shifts  and 
Britain’s  main  social  transformations. 

Discussing  the  etymology  of  a  word  is  still  often  equivalent  to  discovering  its 
true  nature.  This  is  apparent  from  Anatoly  Liberman’s  ‘Etymological  Studies  II: 
The  Etymology  of  Modern  English  Heifer'  ( GL  163-75),  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
double  problem  of  the  connection  between  OE  heahfore  and  ME  he(c)kfer  and 
the  obscure  etymology  of  the  word.  In  ‘The  Etymology  of  Larynx’  (in  Klegraf 
and  Nehls)  Winfred  P.  Lehmann  analyses  the  phenomenon  of  remodelling  in 
Greek,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  word.  Aiming  at  ‘Documenting  Folk 
Etymological  Change  in  Progress’  (ES  341-7),  Phil  Scholfield  examines  twelve 
cases  of  forms  with  clearly  distinct  spelling  (for  example  hiccup  versus  hiccough) 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  folk  etymology  too  every  word  has  its  own 
story;  changes  progress  at  different  rates,  sometimes  get  stuck,  or  even  go  into 
reverse. 

‘The  Origins  of  the  English  Gerund’  are  discussed  at  length  by  George  Jack 
(NOWELE  12.15-75),  who  surveys  the  traditional  explanations,  rejects  six  of 
them  and  argues  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  convergence  of  various 
contributory  factors  (native  features  -  morphological  productivity  of  the  verbal 
noun,  existence  of  phrases  comprising  a  genitive  noun  -I-  verbal  noun;  and 
foreign  influence  -  the  model  of  the  French  gerund),  each  reinforcing  the  effect  of 
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the  others.  The  development  of  today’s  pattern  of  usage  of  the  auxiliary  do  is  one 
of  the  other  traditional  hobby-horses.  In  my  survey  of  1987  I  should  have 
mentioned  Ingrid  Tieken-Boon  van  Ostade’s  major  study,  The  Auxiliary  ‘Do’  in 
Eighteenth-Century  English:  A  Sociohistorical-Linguistic  Approach.  She 
thoroughly  investigates  its  eighteenth-century  use  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
the  general  belief  according  to  which  it  virtually  conformed  to  Present-Day 
English  usage  is  mistaken.  As  suggested  by  her  subtitle,  her  assessment  of  the 
variations  shows  that,  while  some  of  them  are  of  stylistic  origin  and  can  hence 
provide  some  insight  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  time,  a  large  part  of  the 
change  in  progress  is  due  to  the  influence  of  normative  grammarians  who  tried  to 
impose  prestige  patterns.  Her  book  (originally  written  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis)  seems  to 
be  the  kind  of  work  Manfred  Gorlach  would  like  to  see  for  early  Modern 
English.  His  ‘The  Study  of  Early  Modern  English  Variation -The  Cinderella  of 
English  Historical  Linguistics’  (in  Fisiak)  is  essentially  a  plea  for  comprehensive 
linguistic  descriptions  of  still  untouched  sources  of  information  that  could 
provide  evidence  on  regional,  social,  and  stylistic  variation  in  early  Modern 
English,  and  ultimately  of  Present-Day  features  that  are  still  incompletely 
understood. 

Coming  back  to  this  replacement  in  early  Modern  English  (in  Matthews  and 
Schmole-Rostosky),  Dieter  Stein’s  approach  to  this  problem  is  another 
combination  of  sociolinguistics  and  stylistics.  In  ‘On  the  Linguistics  of  Early 
Congregational  Puritanism:  Verb  Morphology  in  the  Letters  from  New 
England  (1629-1638)’  he  shows  the  register  connotation  of  th  as  a  marker  of  a 
‘better’,  formal,  sometimes  hyper-correct,  written  register.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  paper  is  another  appeal  pointing  to  further  research  of  the  same 
type,  in  this  case  on  the  role  of  religious  Reformation  debates  and  of  the  Puritan 
controversies. 

There  are  frequent  pleas  for  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  etymologies 
and  histories  of  English  words  from  various  fields.  The  extensive  lexicographical 
work  carried  out  in  the  Romance  languages  since  the  time  of  the  OED  urges 
amendment  of  the  treatment  of  words  with  Romance  connections,  claims  T.  F. 
Hoad  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad),  who  raises  a  number  of  questions  on  ‘The 
Etymology  of  “Cabin”  and  “Cabinet”’,  illustrating  further  points  of  view.  But 
there  are  also  pleas  against  dogmatic  etymological  dictionaries  of  English  (with 
almost  all  the  authors  repeating  the  same  more  or  less  recognized  explanations). 
Together  with  the  proposal  of  the  creation  of  a  Centre  for  English  Etymology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Anatoly  Liberman  and  Lawrence  Mitchell  invite 
us  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  ‘A  New  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language’  ( GL  176-82),  an  analytical  dictionary  comparable  to  that  of 
Sigmund  Feist  and  P.  Lehmann.  They  anticipate  two  preliminary  stages: 
screening  the  existing  philological  journals,  with  the  publication  of  interim 
reports,  and  searching  the  etymological  dictionaries  of  the  IE  languages  for  the 
data  on  English. 

Antedating  the  OED  is  still  an  active  game,  with  three  items  this  year.  Greg 
Waite’s  long  list  of  ‘Antedatings  and  Additions  for  OED  from  the  Poems  of 
John  Skelton’  ( N&Q  15-25)  is  another  index  of  the  renewed  interest  in  favour  of 
the  Tudor  poet  and  his  linguistic  innovations.  In  the  same  journal  (69)  P.  H. 
Hardacre  records  a  first  occurrence  of ‘Beefeaters’  in  1642  (versus  OED  1671). 
David  Schulman  has  already  contributed  thousands  of  earliest-appearance-in- 
print  citations  to  all  four  volumes  of  the  current  OED  Supplement ,  but,  having 
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found  he  still  had  many  more  in  his  files,  he  devotes  a  few  pages  of  AS  ( 1 1 2-1 8)  to 
‘Antedating  the  OED  on  Americanisms’.  Similarly,  some  records  are 
misreadings;  Rhonda  L.  Blair  draws  our  attention  to  one  of  these  in 
‘ Reciprocalty:  A  Misprint  from  Robert  Burton  in  OED ’  ( N&Q  69),  to  be  read 
reciprocal!  tye. 

With  a  third  and  fourth  instalment,  John  Algeo  continues  and  concludes  his 
current  listing  of  British  new  words  (‘Among  the  New  Words’,  AS  67-75,  150— 
8).  Readers  will  gain  insights  not  only  into  the  renewal  of  vocabulary  (many 
quotations  from  The  Times,  The  Sunday  Times,  Daily  Mirror ,  Hampstead 
Advertiser,  etc.),  but  also  into  the  lexicographical  issue  of  the  treatment  of 
formatives,  here  of  the  type  -speak  and  -wise,  for  which  he  establishes  a 
distinction  between  semantically  transparent  (the  meaning  can  be  predicted)  and 
semantically  opaque  (for  example,  childspeak,  Haigspeak,  Metspeak)  words. 
Under  the  same  title  (AS  254-64,  345-52)  John  Algeo  returns  with  Adele  Algeo 
to  his  usual  editorial  practice  of  listing  new  words  generally,  but  with  special 
attention  to  American  sources.  We  are  first  introduced  to  ‘couch  potatoes 
quietly  cocooning’,  ‘presidential  politics’,  and  ‘New  Agers  converging 
harmonically’.  We  then  move  to  words  formed  on  the  shortened  parts  of  other 
words  often  identical  in  shape,  though  not  in  meaning,  with  a  morphemic 
component  of  the  original  word  (tele-  or  para-).  The  proliferation  of  voguish 
words,  and  especially  of  x-word  formulae  (in  which  x  is  any  initial  letter: 
D-words,  H-words,  S-words,  etc.,  for  detente.  Harvard ,  sex,  or  socialism )  also 
receives  detailed  consideration.  The  border  between  grammar  and  lexis  is 
difficult  to  draw,  but  John  Algeo’s  report  on  ‘British  and  American  Grammatical 
Differences’  (1-31)  -  the  first  article  of  the  first  issue  of  Lexicography,  we  are 
happy  to  welcome!  -  is  essentially  lexically  oriented.  Among  the  multitude  of 
ways  in  which  British  and  American  varieties  differ  from  each  other,  John  Algeo 
singles  out  several  important  and  typical  examples  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  should  be  recorded  in  dictionaries  because  they  involve  collocability  and 
co-occurrence  restrictions  for  individual  words.  While  far  more  concerned  with 
their  theoretical  implications,  Vladimir  Ivir  tackles  the  same  problem  in 
‘Collocations  in  Dictionaries:  Monolingual  and  Bilingual’  (in  Burton  and 
Burton).  Starting  from  the  three  traditional  approaches  to  collocations  (J.  R. 
Firth,  M.  Joos,  and  V.  Irvir/V.  Tanay),  he  shows  that  even  though  the  principles 
of  lexicographic  treatment  are  identical,  the  actual  treatment  and,  in  particular, 
the  selection  of  collocations  for  inclusion  differs  whether  we  have  monolingual, 
bilingual,  or  EFL  dictionaries.  While  in  the  present  state  of  things  dictionaries 
are  obviously  defective  in  their  quotation  of  collocations,  special  monographs  or 
corpuses  make  up  for  this  inadequacy.  T.  John  A.  Bennett  fills  this  role  with 
Aspects  of  English  Colour  Collocations  and  Idioms,  a  book  that  elegantly 
combines  an  inventive  essay  on  various  aspects  of  colour  metaphors  and 
collocations  with  a  systematic  dictionary  of  all  the  forms  he  has  collected. 

Judging  from  the  reactions  to  the  publication  of  Webster’s  Ninth  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  it  looks  as  if  the  vociferous  linguistic  conservatives  are 
getting  less  aggressive  (David  Gold,  ‘An  End  to  Dictionary-Bashing  or  Just  a 
Lull?’,  Dictionaries  81-91). 

The  semantics  of  prefixing  and  suffixing  is  the  subject  of  two  other  articles  of 
AS.  While  in  ‘A  Note  on  the  Semantics  of  -ist  and  -ism'  (18 1-5)  Adrienne  Lehrer 
concentrates  on  the  decidedly  negative  connotation  of  the  relatively  new 
meaning  of  both  suffixes,  in  ‘Reconsidering  the  Semantics  of  a-  Prefixing’  (247- 
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53)  Walt  Wolfram  comes  back  to  his  previous  treatment  of  forms  of  the  type 
a-huntin’,  a-fishin’  to  conclude  that  their  semantic/pragmatic  significance  is  less 
clear-cut  than  he  had  thought. 

This  year,  the  now  traditional  duel  is  between  Erik  Jorgensen  and  Frits 
Stuurman,  the  former  returning  to  the  latter’s  article  (ES  68.353-60)  on  his  own 
article  (ES  66.351-7)  in  ‘Each  Other  -  One  Another’  (ES  355-7).  I  do  not  know 
whether  Wolf-Dietrich  Bald’s  contribution  to  Klegraf  and  Nehls  will  be  as 
controversial.  His  ‘Note  on  the  Textual  Distribution  of  One’  shows  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  degree  of  formality  of  the  text  in  which  it  appears,  as 
well  as  with  the  pragmatic  factors  of  topic  and  situation. 

The  non-sexist  use  of  language  is  not  forgotten  either:  Age  Lind  shows  in  “‘A 
Person  in  Their  Thirties”:  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Use  of  “Sexist”  and  “Non- 
Sexist”  Pronouns  in  Modern  English’  (MSpr  193-202)  that,  though  strongly 
condemned  by  purists  for  centuries,  the  widespread  use  of  they/ them/ their  to 
refer  to  indefinite  pronouns  and  to  nouns  in  the  singular  is  very  much  on  the 
increase. 

The  English  verb,  often  called  the  soul  of  the  system,  remains  among  the  most 
debated  issues  of  linguistic  literature.  Jurgen  Esser  offers  a  reclassification  of  the 
English  strong  verbs.  He  divides  them  into  twenty-two  classes  in  ‘Die 
unregelmassigen  Yerben  im  heutigen  Englisch  aus  diachroner  und  synchroner 
Sicht’  (ZAA  26-^6)  and  shows  that  even  though  the  vowel  ablaut  remains  the 
most  important  structural  element  in  the  system,  it  is  no  longer  identical  with  the 
OE  system.  Andre  Crepin  looks  into  ‘Presence/Absence  du  pronom  personnel 
sujet  dans  les  propositions  a  l’imperatif  en  vieil-anglais  et  en  anglais 
contemporain’  (in  Joly)  in  order  to  examine  the  use  of  the  subject  pronoun  with 
the  imperative  in  Beowulf  and  the  OE  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyre.  While  in  OE  the  subject  pronoun  was  essentially  used  to 
remove  ambiguities,  that  feature  is  lost  in  Present-Day  English;  any  precision 
about  (an)  interlocutor(s)  was  only  a  secondary  feature  in  OE.  F.  R.  Palmer’s 
The  English  Verb  is  again  available,  in  a  substantially  rewritten  and  completely 
reset  second  edition.  His  analysis  remains  essentially  formal  and  descriptive, 
with  major  changes  in  the  treatment  of  voice,  of  have  and,  above  all,  of  the 
modals  (based  on  his  Modality  and  the  English  Modals,  1979).  Sandor  Rot’s  On 
Crucial  Problems  of  the  English  Verb  is  devoted  to  several  essential  lexico- 
grammatical  issues  of  the  English  verb  including  problems  of  aspect— tense- 
temporal  relations,  syntactic  valency,  synonymy,  and  phrases.  The 
considerations  of  the  structural  and  lexico-semantic  peculiarities  of  phrasal 
verbs  and  the  increasing  role  of  these  interesting  collocations  in  the  macrosystem 
of  Present-Day  English  (standard  varieties,  but  also  non-standard  systems  and 
subsystems)  are  especially  interesting;  a  diachronic  approach  to  conversion  in 
the  field  provides  evidence  that  this  currently  productive  device  of  word 
formation  has  its  roots  in  late  ME  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  productive 
forces  in  bringing  about  nominal  neologisms.  When  collecting  essays  by  Knud 
Sorensen  to  celebrate  his  sixtieth  birthday,  the  editors  of  English  Past  and 
Present ,  Marianne  Powell  and  Bent  Preisler,  selected  his  Phrasal  Verb  into 
Noun’  ’(originally  published  in  NM),  also  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
conversion  of  phrasal  verbs.  Sorensen  too  traces  it  back  to  the  late  ME  period, 
but  also  shows  that,  while  very  numerous  and  semantically  diversified  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  process  did  not  grow  popular  until  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  and  has  now  become  a  very  rich  source  of  word  foimation, 
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with  parallel  formations  of  antonyms.  Since  the  subject  of  Ans  van  Kemenade’s 
Syntactic  Case  and  Morphological  Case  in  the  History  of  English  is  syntax,  we 
cannot  reproach  her  for  her  lack  of  focus  on  vocabulary  and  semantics.  It  is 
nevertheless  worth  mentioning  that  she  raises  several  relevant  points  in  her 
study.  Thomas  Herbst  makes  ‘A  Proposal  for  a  Valency  Dictionary  of  English’ 
(in  Ilson),  to  fill  a  gap  in  English  lexicography  that  he  attributes  to  a 
concentration  on  prepositional  and  phrasal  verbs  -  a  restricted  aspect  of  the 
valency  of  English  verbs.  Drawing  on  linguistic  research  into  the  verbal 
classification  scheme  of  English,  Beryl  T.  Atkins,  Judy  Kegl,  and  Beth  Levin 
construct  a  ‘dictionary-neutral’  summary  of  the  semantic-syntactic  relationships 
pertinent  to  the  verb  bake  designed  both  to  ease  and  to  improve  the 
lexicographer’s  work  (‘Anatomy  of  a  Verb  Entry:  From  Linguistic  Theory  to 
Lexicographic  Practice’,  Lexicography  84-126).  Werner  Welte’s  objectives  are 
far  more  didactic  in  Englische  Morphologic  und  Wortbildung.  With  chapters  on 
derivation,  composition  and  conversion,  and  secondary  processes,  he  devotes 
about  a  hundred  pages  to  word-formation.  It  is  a  useful  book  for  students  of 
English  linguistics,  providing  a  sound  basic  bibliography  as  well  as  stimulating 
exercises. 

Returning  to  Sandor  Rot’s  consideration  of  what  he  sees  as  ‘an  honest  protest 
against  hard  words  (that  is,  lexical  units  of  non-Germanic  origin)  in  the 
macrosystem  of  English’  leads  us  into  my  next  topic:  loan-words.  There  is  a 
dissertation-like  survey  on  Scandinavian  Loanwords  and  Their  Equivalents  in 
Middle  English  by  Sibylle  Hug  which  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  rivalry 
of  thirty-two  late  OE  or  ME  loan-words  surviving  in  ModE  and  their  synonyms 
(semantic  fields  of  water,  land,  and  air).  It  can  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
Alarik  Rynell’s  close  examination  of  taken/nimen ,  the  only  book  on  the  subject 
( Y  W  29.28).  Even  though  she  mentions  the  problem  of  the  linguistic  interference 
derived  from  the  generic  similarity  between  the  two  languages,  the  issue  is  far 
more  extensively  debated  in  Rot’s  book  on  the  verb.  Hug  is  obviously  more 
interested  in  dating  borrowings,  recording  occurrences,  and  listing  most 
frequent  synonyms,  which  enables  her  to  provide  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  restructuring  process.  Martin  Lehnert  takes  us 
through  ‘The  German  Element  in  the  Four  Supplementary  Volumes  to  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  ( OED )  ed.  by  R.  W.  Burchfield'  (ZAA  5-25)  in  order 
to  evaluate  its  nature  and  extent.  But  at  the  end  he  reminds  us  that  apart  from 
some  terms  related  to  eating  and  drinking  most  of  the  words  are  generally 
unknown,  most  Germanisms  being  used  only  in  specific  contexts  by  educated 
people.  Neither  the  OED,  nor  its  Supplements,  nor  Webster's  Ninth  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  is  reliable  in  giving  the  dates  of  earliest  occurrences  of 
Amerindian  loan-words,  as  appears  from  Claude  Boisson's  ‘Earlier  Quotations 
for  Amerindian  Loanwords  in  English’  ( Lexicography  343—53).  Boisson  pushes 
back  the  first  use  in  English  of  most  of  his  seventy-three  words  by  decades  or 
even  centuries.  In  the  field  of ‘Chinese  Borrowings  in  English’  (AS  3-33)  most 
histories  of  English  need  revision,  observes  Garland  Cannon.  His  approach  to 
the  issue  of  loan-words  is  dynamic  and  shows  that  most  of  them  were  borrowed 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  or  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  corpus  (about  450  words)  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
known  Japanese  borrowings,  Chinese  is  not  likely  to  rival  Japanese  and  become 
a  major  word  supplier  in  the  near  future. 

The  publication  of  Words:  For  Robert  Burchfield’s  Sixty-Fifth  Birthday,  edited 
by  Stanley  and  Hoad,  was  inevitably  a  major  event  in  the  field  of  English 
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lexicography.  Apart  from  the  discussions  of  individual  words  reviewed  above,  it 
is  first  and  foremost  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  aspects  of  lexicography. 
Douglas  Gray’s  purpose  in  his  contribution  is  to  place  ‘Sixteenth-Century 
Purism’  in  the  intellectual  context  of  both  the  intense  discussions  about  the 
questione  della  lingua  (the  defence  and  improvement  of  the  vernacular)  and  the 
humanist  excitement  about  Latin  and  Greek,  not  necessarily  a  combat,  after 
J.  B.  Trapp’s  idea  of ‘conformity’.  Janet  Bately  investigates  ‘The  Old,  the  New 
and  the  Strange’;  in  writing  ‘On  Some  Dictionaries  from  the  Reign  of  William 
and  Mary  (1688-1702)’  she  explores  the  contributions  of  the  lexicographers 
preceding  Benjamin  Martin  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Together  with  diversified 
specialist  word-lists  and  glossaries,  Guy  Miege’s  Great  French  Dictionary  (1688), 
Abel  Boyer’s  Royal  Dictionary  (1688),  and  J.  K.’s  New  English  Dictionary  (1702) 
foreshadow  the  major  achievements  and  innovations  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  a  third  essay  in  the  field  of  historical  lexicography,  in  which  E.  G. 
Stanley  shows  that  by  ignoring  ‘Words  from  A  supplement  to  Dr.  Harris’s 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences ,  1744’  lexicographers  often  waste  time  when 
writing  the  history  of  a  word  in  scholarly  usage  during  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  His  advice  to  the  editors  of  The  New  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  to 
make  full  use  of  both  the  Lexicon  Technicum  and  its  Supplement.  In  ‘On  Editing 
a  Usage  Guide’  Edmund  Weiner  argues  that  these  are  valuable  collections  of 
data  not  rivalling  but  complementing  lexicography  and  grammars.  ‘Legislative 
Lexicography’,  a  particularly  deficient  area,  is  the  subject  of  Robert  D. 
Eagleson’s  contribution.  He  claims  that  sound  practices  should  be  developed 
and  stresses  the  need  for  lawyers  to  study  lexicography.  Another  article  devoted 
to  fieldwork  on  a  specific  vocabulary  is  Wilhelm  Elmer’s  ‘Die  Terminologie  des 
Kohleberghaus  im  Ruhrgebiet  und  in  England’  (in  Matthews  and  Schmole- 
Rostosky).  It  is  a  contrastive  (German  Ruhr  and  England)  contribution  to  the 
lexicology  of  coal-mining. 

Torn  between  the  permanent  and  the  ephemeral  in  the  process  of  selection  of 
words,  the  lexicographer  is  like  Sisyphus,  argues  Marvin  Spevack  in  his 
assessment  of  ‘The  Persistence  of  Shakespeare  in  Modern  Dictionaries’  (in 
Stanley  and  Hoad).  Aiming  to  identify  Shakespeare’s  influence  within  the 
development  of  English  with  some  degree  of  exactitude,  the  author  is  amazed  by 
the  playwright’s  presence  in  dictionaries,  even  in  Webster’s  Third  International, 
and  denounces  a  process  of ‘lexicographical  cloning’.  Shakespeare,  he  asserts,  is 
being  manipulated  again  and  again.  Whether  artificially  recorded  in  our 
dictionaries  or  not,  there  is  a  huge  mass  of  language  that  remains  constant  over 
time.  While  far  smaller,  never  static,  and  unpredictable,  the  part  affected  by 
change  must  be  codified  by  lexicographers,  whose  task,  here  too  we  are 
reminded,  is  to  add,  remove,  or  mark  as  obsolete.  Using  a  small  database  and  in 
advance  of  the  full  publication  of  the  New  English  Words  Series  (started  to  make 
sure  that  the  Supplement  to  the  OED  stays  up  to  date)  John  Simpson  provides  a 
preliminary  analysis  of ‘The  New  Vocabulary  of  English’  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad). 
For  the  purpose  of  his  study,  the  first  thousand  new  entries  (all  in  the  letter  A)  are 
investigated.  His  aim  is  not  to  give  a  canonical  record  of  the  new  developments 
to  be  anticipated  from  linguistics  with  the  birth  of  computerized  dictionaries, 
but  to  show  the  type  of  information  to  be  expected.  He  also  indicates  the 
requirements  for  more  information  which  lexicographers  will  have  to  meet  and 
gives  several  examples  of  questions  wide  open  to  argument.  A  few  of  the 
questions  quickly  suffice  to  show  that  computers  will  make  the  lexicographer  s 
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task  both  harder  and  far  more  exhilarating.  Nina  Devons  puts  forward 
suggestions  for  ‘A  Practical  Semi-Automated  Strategy  for  Homograph 
Discrimination’  (in  Ilson). 

Jean  Tournier  also  sees  a  similarity  between  lexicology  and  the  myth  of 
Sisyphus,  to  whom  his  Precis  de  lexicologie  anglaise  aspires  to  bring  some  relief. 
It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  the  approximate  number  of  400,000  or  so 
words  that  constitute  the  English  language,  but  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
basic  lexical  units  and  of  the  productive  mechanisms,  one  should  be  able  to 
explore  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  language.  Although  originally  intended  for 
French  students,  this  book  is  also  an  important  contribution  to  a  general 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  English. 

Puzzled  by  the  current  lexicographic  definitions  given  for  the  adjective 
pregnant,  Ian  Mackenzie  and  Igor  Mel’cuk  argue,  within  the  theoretical 
framework  of  the  Explanatory  Combinational  Dictionary,  that  independent 
researchers  should  provide  the  same  definition  (‘Crossroads  of  Obstetrics  and 
Lexicography:  A  Case  Study’,  Lexicography  71-83).  Whether  lexical  meaning  is 
as  determinate  as  is  usually  assumed  is  the  subject  of  Herbert  Pilch's  'Lexical 
Indeterminacy’  (in  Stanley  and  Hoad),  the  title  of  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his 
position.  He  bases  his  argument  on  the  relationships  between  satellite  words  and 
routine  words  and  shows  how  arbitrarily  the  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  formal  language,  slang,  dialect,  and  morphological  derivatives, 
whether  with  different  suffixes  or  disyllabic  nouns  with  a  different  stress.  Further 
to  this,  he  points  out  that  a  dictionary  is  a  collection  of  somebody's  words  in 
somebody’s  book;  it  is  therefore  very  important  to  know  whose  words  are 
collected  by  whom,  and  whose  purpose  it  can  serve.  In  ‘Cutting  English  on  the 
Bias:  Five  Lexicographers  in  Pursuit  of  the  New’  (/IS  44-66)  John  Willinsky 
accounts  for  the  perspectives  of  Houghton  Mifflin,  Merriam-Webster,  Random 
House,  OUP,  and  Gage  Publishing.  ‘Dictator,  Gatekeeper,  Tally  Clerk  or 
Harmless  Drudge’  (in  Burton  and  Burton)  further  shows  the  various  roles 
between  which  English  lexicographers  have  to  choose.  Arthur  Delbridge  and 
P.  H.  Peters  provide  lists  of  problems  about  the  nature  of  language  itself  that 
complicate  the  choices  that  dictionary  makers  have  to  make.  They  also  argue 
that  dictionary  users  need  to  be  educated.  The  design  of  smaller  dictionaries  for 
particular  users  is  the  subtitle  and  the  subject  of  W.  A.  Krebs's  contribution  to 
the  same  volume,  ‘Horses  for  Courses’.  Starting  from  a  description  of  the 
specific  problems  he  encountered  in  his  preparation  of  two  small  Australian 
dictionaries,  the  author  highlights  some  of  the  more  general  dilemmas.  The 
collection  of  responses  of  some  2,800  informants  from  all  fifty  states  of  the  U.S. 
supplies  a  very  rich  database,  as  we  are  informed  by  Luanne  von  Scheidemesser's 
‘The  American  Foundations  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Regional  English' 
( Lexicographica  34-59).  Tadeusz  Piotrowski  compares  the  philosophy  and 
method  of  Collins-Cobuild  English  Language  Dictionary  and  Longman 
Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English  in  ‘A  Dictionary  of  Real  English  versus  the 
Best  Dictionary  Available:  EFL  Lexicography’  ( Dictionaries  21-58).  With  the 
former  going  beyond  the  limits  of  traditional  lexicography  and  the  latter  refining 
tradition,  the  dictionaries  are  complementary  in  their  description  of  the  core 
vocabulary.  Real  English  too,  but  ESL,  is  the  subject  of  Jill  Burton's 
contribution  to  Burton  and  Burton,  ‘“I  Want  to  Learn  Real  English”:  Lexical 
Links  between  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  ESL’. 

All  this  gradually  leads  us  into  what  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  concerns 
of  present-day  lexicography,  whether  English  or  not,  that  is  to  say 
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computational  linguistics,  and  the  ever  increasing  literature  devoted  to  it.  Being 
newcomers  to  the  field  of  database  application,  lexicographers  have  to  find  their 
way.  Some  earlier  projects  have  used  inadequate  designs.  In  ‘Designing  Lexical 
Databases’  ( Lexicographica  60-9)  H.  Joachim  Neuhaus  takes  examples  from  the 
now  available  Shakespeare  Dictionary  Project  to  illustrate  some  design 
oppositions  for  lexical  databases.  The  same  journal  carries  an  article  by 
W.  Steven  Dodd  which  gives  us  further  information  on  computerized 
dictionaries  and  ‘The  Exeter  Coditex  Project’  (11-18).  There  are  three  articles 
focusing  on  the  machine-readable  version  of  the  Longman  Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  English.  Nikolai  Dejevsky,  Brian  O’ Kill,  and  Heather  Gay 
outline  its  development  and  management  in  ‘Putting  the  Database  to  Work:  A 
View  from  the  Sharp  End’  (70-7).  They  also  illustrate  how  its  electronic  citation 
bank  provides  a  flexible  and  easily  accessible  source  of  material  for  producing 
text  for  new  titles.  Della  Summers  shows  the  ‘Advantages  in  Using  Computers  in 
Compiling  ELT/ESL  Dictionaries,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Longman 
Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English’  (1-10).  Again  in  the  same  journal,  in 
‘Exploring  Grammatical  Codes  in  a  Dictionary  Data  Base’  (78-92),  members  of 
the  Liege  team  (Jacques  Jansen,  Jacques  Noel,  and  Jocelyne  Vanandroye)  report 
on  their  work  with  the  machine-readable  version  of  LDOCE  and  on  their 
rewriting  of  the  grammatical  codes  so  as  to  make  each  individual  code  accessible 
to  STAIRS  searches.  In  Maes-Jelinek  et  al.,  another  permutation  of  the  Liege 
team  (Jacques  Noel,  Jacques  Jansen,  Archibald  Michiels,  and  Andre  Moulin) 
deal  with  ‘Computational  Lexicography  and  Multilingualism’  and  examine 
several  issues  raised  by  monolingual,  bilingual,  and  multilingual  approaches, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  machine-  and  computer-aided  translation. 

English  lexicology  can  also  learn  from  contrastive  linguistics.  Although 
written  in  Lrench,  two  new  volumes  on  faux  amis  are  also  contributions  to  a 
better  understanding  of  English  vocabulary.  With  a  very  effective  presentation 
and  abundant  examples,  the  Dictionnaire  des  faux  amis  frangais-anglais  by 
Jacques  Van  Roey,  Sylviane  Granger,  and  Helen  Swallow  throws  a  new  light  on 
many  subtleties.  Cut  the  Chat:  Faux  amis  et  mots  perfides  anglais-frangais,  by 
Ch.  Labarre  and  L.  Bossuyt,  is  far  less  extensive  but  contains  some  good  entries. 
I  will  not  dwell  here  on  a  group  of  papers  dealing  with  contrastive  linguistics  in 
Klegraf  and  Nehls,  but  the  following  must  be  mentioned:  Dwight  Bolinger,  ‘The 
Infinitive  as  Complement  of  Nouns  in  Spanish  and  English’;  Roger  L.  Snook,  ‘A 
Reductive  Analysis  of  Some  Temporal  Relators  in  English,  German  and 
Netherlandish’;  Gunter  Rohdenburg,  ‘Problems  of  Hierarchical  Organization 
and  Lexical  Specificity  involving  Compounds  and  Their  Equivalents  in  English 
and  German’;  and  Joseph  Vachek,  ‘Some  Remarks  on  Linguistic  Signals  of 
Emotion  in  Czech  and  English’. 

Before  turning  to  varieties  of  English,  I  should  mention  a  book  highlighting 
several  functional  varieties  of  English.  Each  of  the  essays  in  Registers  of  Written 
English:  Situational  Factors  and  Linguistic  Features,  edited  by  Mohsen 
Ghadessy,  analyses  a  different  aspect  of  written  English;  these  include 
newspapers,  advertising,  business  letters,  and  religion,  within  the  framework  of 
Michael  Halliday’s  theory  of  register.  Moving  to  other  continents,  let  us  stop  in 
‘The  Channel  Islands:  An  Anglicist  No  Man’s  Land’  (in  Klegraf  and  Nehls),  in 
which  Wolfgang  Viereck  urges  dialectological  and  sociolinguistic  analyses  of 
that  variety.  Working  ‘Towards  a  Framework  for  the  Analysis  of  English  in 
Cornwall’,  David  North  sets  out  to  cover  both  the  underlying  phonemic  system 
and  some  of  the  lexical  distribution  patterns  ( LeedsSE  203-30). 
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The  Australian  National  Dictionary,  edited  by  W.  S.  Ramson,  has  now  been 
completed:  the  first  authoritative,  comprehensive,  historically  based  record  of 
the  10,000  words  which  make  up  the  Australian  contribution  to  the  English 
language.  From  entry  after  entry,  we  gain  a  fascinating  insight  into  Australia’s 
rich  and  diversified  linguistic  heritage.  Each  entry  indicates  at  least  the  following 
items:  pronunciation,  part  of  speech,  subject  or  restrictive  labels,  variant 
spellings,  etymology  (very  often  with  a  cross-reference  to  the  corresponding 
entry  in  OED,  or  to  its  Supplements,  which  material  the  editors  had  access  to), 
definition,  variant  forms,  and  sets  of  chronologically  arranged  citations 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  word’s  use.  While  The  Australian  National 
Dictionary  is  essentially  a  dictionary  of  Australianisms,  words  that  originated  in 
Australia,  words  with  greater  currency  there  or  with  a  special  significance  in 
Australian  history,  the  first  edition  of  The  Australian  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  Current  English,  edited  by  George  W.  Turner,  is  a  thorough  revision,  from  an 
Australian  point  of  view,  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,  edited  by  J.  B.  Sykes.  It  operates  from  a  non-restrictive 
interpretation  of  what  current  English  is  and  is  authoritative. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  two  other  dictionaries  on  varieties  of  English  have  been 
re-edited:  Indian  and  British  English:  A  Handbook  of  Usage  and  Pronunciation, 
by  Paroo  Nihalani  et  al.,  and  A  Dictionary  of  South  African  English,  by  Jean 
Branford.  There  is  also  a  first  edition  of  The  South  African  Pocket  Oxford 
Dictionary  by  William  Branford.  Various  more  specific  lexicographical  issues  of 
Australian  English  and  New  Zealand  English  are  debated  in  Burton  and  Burton, 
which  contains  W.  S.  Ramson’s  ’Some  South  Australian  Words’,  Anne  Knight’s 
‘South  Australian  Aboriginal  Words  Surviving  in  Australian  English’,  Ian  A. 
Gordon’s  ‘British  Regional  Survivals  in  New  Zealand  English’,  and  R.  W. 
Burchfield’s  ‘Some  Unedited  New  Zealand  Words’.  There  is  also  an  essay  on 
South  African  English  in  Stanley  and  Hoad:  Jean  Branford  offers  Burchfield  his 
‘Adam’s  Dilemma:  A  Note  on  the  Early  Naming  of  Kinds  at  the  Cape’. 

With  authors,  editors,  celebrators,  and  the  celebrated  changing  roles,  there 
have  been  many  Words  this  year,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Latin  proverb 
verba  volant,  scripta  manent  will  turn  out  not  to  be  true. 


8.  Onomastics 

Edwin  D.  Lawson’s  Personal  Names  and  Naming:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
was  missed  last  year.  The  only  new  anthroponymical  book  to  come  to  my 
attention  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  English  Surnames  series  by  Richard 
McKinley,  this  time  on  Sussex.  McKinley’s  book  is  a  model  of  sobriety  and  care 
on  the  genealogical  front,  though  I  occasionally  found  reason  to  carp  about 
some  of  the  etymologies  offered  (for  example,  Malfet/Malfed/Malfei  is  surely 
‘bad  faith’  rather  than  ‘ill-made’,  and  Fagger  as  a  variant  of  Fayre  needs  some 
phonological  explication);  and  some  surnames  which  are  characteristically 
Sussexian  at  the  present  day  do  not  even  rate  a  mention  in  the  index.  Overall, 
though,  it  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  topic  and  one  of  lasting  value,  especially  for 
its  contribution  to  the  general  question  of  the  chronology  and  sociology  of  the 
adoption  of  hereditary  surnames.  McKinley  finds  that  Sussex  surnames  exhibit 
considerable  continuity  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
rather  more  predictably,  that  the  old  pattern  has  been  somewhat  swamped, 
though  not  wholly  obscured,  by  the  great  population  increase  in  Sussex  since  the 
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mid  nineteenth  century.  In  relation  to  surnames  derived  from  personal  names, 
Sussex  conforms  strikingly  to  the  emerging  empirical  generalization  that  -5 
derivatives  (for  example  Harris ,  Edwards)  are  typical  of  the  western  counties  and 
-son  derivatives  (for  example  Harrison,  Johnson)  of  the  northern.  The  medieval 
Sussex  pattern  is  of  derivation  without  suffixation  (Andrew,  Hereward),  and  the 
other  two  types  proliferate  in  post-medieval  times. 

Nomina  11  (for  1987),  finally  emerging  late  in  1988,  contains  an  important 
methodological  article  by  Cecily  Clark  entitled  ‘ Willelmus  Rex?  vel  alius 
Willelmus ?  (7-33).  She  addresses  the  question,  not  previously  answered  with 
any  sophistication,  of  how  pre-Conquest  personal  names  gave  way  so  rapidly 
and  with  such  completeness  to  the  rather  restricted  set  of  Christian  names  that 
characterized  medieval  times.  Whose  onomastic  habits  were  the  lower  orders 
imitating?  On  the  basis  of  a  Bury  St  Edmunds  survey  dating  from  around  1 100, 
she  weighs  up  the  competing  claims  of  naming  after  local  and  national  Norman 
magnates  and  parochial  dignitaries,  and  survival  from  pre-Conquest  usage. 
Some  highly  localized  naming  traditions  are  hinted  at. 

Two  classics  of  place-name  studies  go  to  new  editions  this  year:  Kenneth 
Cameron’s  English  Place-Names,  first  published  in  1961,  and  Margaret 
Gelling’s  Signposts  to  the  Past,  originally  of  1978  and  now  with  a  new  publisher 
(and  a  snip  at  the  price).  The  opportunity  has  been  seized  to  take  account  of 
research  since  c.  1976  in  both  cases.  Cameron’s  book  has  a  seven-page  addendum 
(but  the  index  has  not  been  amended  to  take  account  of  this),  and  an  addendum 
of  twenty-three  pages  appears  in  Gelling’s  (index  amended),  the  text  of  both 
being  otherwise  facsimile.  These  books  and  their  highly  reputable  authors  need 
no  further  recommendation,  and  they  remain  the  texts  to  which  newcomers  to 
the  discipline  and  casual  visitors  alike  should  turn  first. 

The  tireless  lexicographer  Adrian  Room  has  produced  a  Dictionary  of  Place- 
Names  in  the  British  Isles.  It  ranges  wider  than  an  earlier  pocket  guide  of  his  ( YW 
66. 102),  and  wider  than  the  Nicolaisen-Gelling-Richards  volume  on  the  names 
of  larger  places  ( YW  67 . 1 1 0).  It  contains  general  background  information  on  the 
place-names  covered  (for  example  whether  they  are  seaside  resorts,  industrial 
towns,  etc.,  and  some  general  cultural  information),  but  few  ancient  spellings.  It 
is  best  thought  of  as  an  honest  attempt  to  present  the  results  of  up-to-date 
research  to  interested  general  readers,  of  whom  there  appear  to  be  many,  and 
this  readable  book  is  likely  to  sell  well. 

There  are  no  new  EPNS  volumes  this  year,  but  one  county  editor  has 
produced  a  foretaste  of  his  survey:  O.  J.  Padel’s  Popular  Dictionary  of  Cornish 
Place-Names  is  the  first  such  book  by  a  reliable  modern  Celticist  and  much  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  stopgap  till  the  greater  work  is  finished.  It  complements  Padel  s 
Cornish  Place-Name  Elements  (YW  66.102).  Cornwall  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
Lund  dissertation  of  1987  by  Orjan  Svensson,  who  considers  Saxon  Place- 
Names  in  East  Cornwall,  that  is  English  or  partly  English  ones.  This  book  is 
divided  into  an  excessively  bare  historical  introduction,  a  hundred-page 
collection  of  spellings  with  interpretations,  a  list  of  elements  and  structures 
discovered  in  the  relevant  names,  a  conclusion  on  the  morphology  and 
vocabulary  encountered,  and  a  bibliography  and  index.  The  second  chapter  is 
very  formally  oriented.  For  instance,  Beardon  is  explained  as  ‘OE  byrh-dun  “hill 
with  a  fort’”  with  no  mention  of  whether  the  place  really  is  on  or  by  a  hill  and 
whether  there  really  is/was  a  fort  there.  Other  interpretations  cry  out  for  more 
commentary.  Why  is  Todsworthy  from  the  Old  Danish  personal  name  Thorth 
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and  not  from  OE  Torht(a)!  Why  is  Haye  from  (ge)hceg  and  not  hegel  The  book 
leaves  the  disappointing  impression  of  thinness  (especially  where  the  spelling 
record  leaves  room  for  more  than  one  formal  interpretation),  of  taking  older 
scholarship  on  trust,  and  of  the  rather  mechanical  application  of  a  thesis 
formula.  The  absence  of  mention  of  Gelling’s  Place-Names  in  the  Landscape 
(YW  65.59)  in  Chapter  4  weakens  the  discussion  of  topographical  names 
considerably. 

Richard  Coates  has  produced  A  Bibliography  of  Place-Names  in  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  companion  to  his  Sussex  volume  (YW  68.107)  and  a 
precursor  to  a  forthcoming  book  on  Hampshire  place-names.  The  same  author 
has  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  Toponymic  Topics:  Essays  on  the  Early 
Toponymy  of  the  British  Isles,  which  ranges  over  a  disparate  selection  of 
individual  names  including  The  Solent,  Silchester,  and  Medeshamstede,  with 
varying  degrees  of  plausibility,  as  well  as  over  one  matter  of  structural 
interpretation  (X  in  the  genitive  +  ford)  and  one  of  element-etymology  (Gmc 
*hag-). 

Ann  Dornier  offers  'Place-Names  in  (-)wich:  A  Preliminary  Linguistic  Survey’ 
( Nomina  11.87-98),  part  of  an  attempt  to  get  to  grips  with  the  distribution  of 
reflexes  of  OE  wic  with  a  palatal  consonant,  and  with  the  significance  of  this 
distribution.  In  this  article  she  focuses  on  the  possible  morphological 
significance  of  the  palatal  and  its  co-occurrence  with  particular  elements  in 
compound  names.  She  concludes  that  the  important  distinction  is  not  between 
the  palatal  and  the  velar  reflexes  of  pre-OE  c  per  se,  but  between  these  as  markers 
of  singularity  and  plurality.  The  place-name  element  badde  is  analysed  as  the 
precursor  of  ModE  bad  by  Richard  Coates  in  ‘ME  badde  and  Related  Puzzles’ 
(NOWELE  1 1.91-104).  Karl  Inge  Sandred  argues,  in  ‘Nominal  Inflection  in  the 
Old  English  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Land  Charters’  (in  Andersson),  that  the 
recognized  sporadic  reduction  of  medial  -an  in  compound  place-names  with  a 
first  element  in  the  genitive  case  can  only  be  fully  explained  from  a  sociolinguistic 
perspective.  Hywel  Wyn  Owen  examines  ‘English  Place-Names  and  Welsh 
Stress-Patterns’  in  a  corpus  of  Clwyd  names  (Nomina  11.99-114),  offering 
substantial  evidence  for  the  effects  of  Welsh  penultimate  stress  on  the  relevant 
names  and  showing  the  untypicality  (in  opposition  to  the  received  view)  of 
names  like  Prestatyn  in  this  respect.  Other  papers  in  this  interesting  journal  are 
reluctantly  left  aside  here  as  not  being  about  the  English  language  even  under  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  that  concept,  though  Anglicists  could  profitably  read 
Gillian  Fellows  Jensen’s  attempt  ‘To  Divide  the  Danes  from  the  Norwegians’  in 
Scandinavian  place-names  in  Britain  (35-60).  Gillis  Kristensson  offers  a  new 
explanation  of ‘The  Place-Name  Yelvertoft  (Northamptonshire)’  (N&Q  2-3)  in 
terms  of  a  lost  OE  *geol,  which  I  did  not  find  powerfully  convincing.  More  so  is 
his  identification  of  an  ‘English  Dialectal  Toll  “Clump  of  Trees”  and  Cognates’ 
(SMS  53-5).  JEPNS  20  (for  1988)  had  not  been  published  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  Names,  a  double  volume,  contain  two  toponymic 
articles:  one  by  Justin  C.  Friberg  and  Donald  Zeigler  about  ‘Tidewater:  A 
Metropolitan  Toponym  for  Southeastern  Virginia’  (5-20),  which  deals  with  the 
emergence,  institutionalization,  and  variable  denotation  of  this  ultra-modern 
place-name,  and  one  by  Randall  Rohe  entitled  ‘Toponymy  and  the  U.S.  Land 
Survey  in  Wisconsin’  (43-50)  discussing  the  effects  of  the  process  of  surveying  on 
the  toponymy  of  the  state  in  question.  There  are  also  smallish  pieces  on 
nameables  often  considered  less  worthy  of  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
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and  their  titles  are  self-explanatory:  Albert  Wilhelm’s  ‘Pretty  Is  as  Pretty  Says: 
The  Rhetoric  of  Beauty  Salon  Names’  (61-8),  and  Roger  W.  Stump’s  ‘Church- 
Naming  Practices  among  Eastern-Rite  Catholics  in  the  United  States’  (85-90). 
Wilhelm’s  piece  draws  attention  to  an  onomastic  inventiveness  similar  to,  but 
richer  than,  what  I  have  observed  in  England.  Stump  concludes  that  church 
dedications  have  more  to  do  with  the  retention  of  the  cultural  practices  of  the 
namers’  old  countries  than  with  anything  else. 

In  the  collection  Agronymes,  edited  by  Gerard  Taverdet,  Lothar  Wolf  queries 
the  received  view  (of,  for  example,  A.  Longnon,  Albert  Dauzat)  that  place- 
names  in  northern  France  ending  in  -ham  are  of  Saxon  origin,  suggesting  instead 
a  Frankish  source,  which  may  have  some  archaeological  support  (143-9).  The 
English  language  abroad  is  also  represented  in  P.  E.  Raper’s  1987  Dictionary  of 
Southern  African  Place-Names  (Lowry,  1987),  which  was  not  available  for 
review. 


9.  Stylistics 

This  year  saw  the  publication  of  three  important  collections  of  articles  of 
relevance  to  stylistics:  David  Birch  and  Michael  O’Toole’s  Functions  of  Style, 
Willie  Van  Peer’s  The  Taming  of  the  Text,  and  Nikolas  Coupland’s  Styles  of 
Discourse.  The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  theoretically  unified,  in  so  far  as  all 
the  contributors  adhere  scrupulously  to  M.  A.  K.  Halliday’s  systemic-functional 
model  of  language.  Indeed,  the  focus  is  even  narrower  again  in  that  all  the 
chapters  explore  in  some  way  the  lexico-grammatical  realizations  of  the 
interpersonal,  ideational,  and  textual  metafunctions.  The  editors  justify  so 
restricted  a  focus  by  arguing  that  a  detailed  linguistic  description  of  these  three 
metafunctions  is  ‘of  crucial  importance  for  understanding  the  functions  of  style’ . 
Most  of  the  articles  in  the  volume  concentrate  on  literary  texts,  of  which  poetry  is 
the  most  popular.  Michael  O’  Toole’s  ‘Henry  Reed,  and  What  Follows  the 
“Naming  of  Parts’”  provides  a  useful  lexico-grammatical  analysis  which 
highlights  the  complex  interplay  of  registers  in  Reed’s  poem,  while  in  ‘The 
Analysis  of  One  Poem:  Theoretical  Issues  in  Practice’  Ruqaiya  Hasan,  after  an 
intimidatingly  exhaustive  analysis  of  Anne  Sexton’s  ‘Old’,  reaches  the  not  so 
startling  conclusion  that  the  poem  ‘is  a  successful  piece  of  writing,  worthy  of 
attention  from  critics’.  Halliday’s  own  chapter  (‘Poetry  as  Scientific  Discourse. 
The  Nuclear  Sections  of  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam’”)  presents  the  by  now 
familiar  three-tiered  metafunctional  analysis,  in  this  case  contrasting  a  sequence 
from  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam  with  a  passage  from  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species, 
whereas  David  Butt,  in  ‘Randomness,  Order  and  the  Latent  Patterning  ot  Text , 
performs  a  similar  operation  on  Wallace  Stevens’s  ‘Dry  Loaf’.  In  a  chapter 
which  concentrates  on  dialogue  in  prose  fiction,  Compromising  Positions. 
Systemic  Linguistics  and  the  Locally  Managed  Semiotics  of  Dialogue’,  Michael 
Toolan  provides  a  useful  description  of  the  differences  between  fictional  dialogue 
and  naturally  occurring  conversation.  However,  the  confines  of  the  systemic 
model  tend  to  hamper  Toolan’s  subsequent  analysis  of  Flannery  O  Connor  s 
‘Greenleaf’,  as  he  is  largely  restricted  to  a  consideration  of  the  lexico- 
grammatical  dynamics  of  fictional  exchanges  —  although  he  does  well  to  make 
some  connections  with  relevant  work  in  discourse  analysis  and  speech-act 
theory.  That  the  three-way  metafunctional  paradigm  is  less  productive  when 
applied  to  more  genuinely  interactional  discourse  can  be  seen  from  Susan  and 
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Robin  Melrose’s  discussion  of  drama  dialogue  (‘Drama,  “Style”,  Stage’).  Here, 
the  systemic-model  creaks  considerably,  and  despite  some  desultory  references 
to  Pinter’s  No  Man’s  Land ,  no  actual  stretch  of  drama  dialogue  is  engaged  with 
directly  in  the  course  of  the  chapter. 

Language  varieties  other  than  those  conventionally  regarded  as  ‘literary’  are 
the  focus  of  attention  in  the  following  essays.  Gunther  Kress  (‘Textual  Matters: 
The  Social  Effectiveness  of  Style’)  provides  a  critical-linguistic  analysis  of  an 
advertisement  for  the  drug  Fluphenazine  and  then,  keeping  the  medical  theme 
consistent,  compares  this  with  a  sequence  from  a  Mills  and  Boon  ‘doctor-nurse’ 
romance.  Advertising  language  is  also  examined  by  Norman  Fairclough  in 
‘Register,  Power  and  Socio-Semantic  Change’,  which  broaches  questions  of 
ideology,  politics,  and  register.  By  commenting  specifically  on  an  advertisement 
for  a  credit  card,  Fairclough  notes  how  an  ideological  position  is  developed  by 
the  mixing  of  persuasive  and  informative  registers.  In  ‘Stories  of  Race  and 
Gender:  An  Unbounded  Discourse’  Terry  Threadgold,  within  a  feminist- 
linguistic  framework,  examines  extracts  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  which 
deal  with  the  ‘Governor  murders’  of  1900,  although  this  is  supplemented  with 
some  discussion  of  Frank  Clune’s  1959  commentary  on  the  case  and  some 
references  to  Thomas  Kenneally’s  The  Chant  of  Jimmy  Blacksmith.  Threadgold 
concludes  that  all  three  text  types  represent  the  dominant  discourses  of  race  and 
gender  ‘despite  the  polemic  about  racism  and  gender  relations  which  the  texts 
dialogically  and  intertextually  construct'.  The  sociolinguistic  construction  of 
gender  relations  also  features  in  Paul  J.  Thibault’s  analysis  of  the  personal 
columns  and  problem  pages  of  Cleo  magazine  (‘Knowing  What  You're  Told  by 
the  Agony  Aunts:  Language  Function,  Gender  Difference  and  the  Structure  of 
Knowledge  and  Belief  in  the  Personal  Columns’).  As  with  most  of  the  chapters 
of  the  book,  Thibault’s  lexico-grammatical  analysis  is  commendably  rigorous, 
although,  as  with  some  of  the  other  longer  chapters,  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  how 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  merit  so  exhaustive  an  analysis.  In  addition  to 
this  practice  of  taking  a  kind  of  methodological  sledge-hammer  to  crack  a 
theoretical  nut,  one  also  wonders  how  readers  unconversant  with  or 
unsympathetic  to  systemic-functional  linguistics  will  warm  to  the  book. 

More  eclectic  in  its  general  approach  to  language  and  style  is  Willie  Van  Peer’s 
The  Taming  of  the  Text ,  although  all  contributions  to  the  volume  have  the 
common  aim  of  explaining  ‘the  linguistic  nature  of  (literary)  texts'.  Careful 
introductions  to  each  of  the  chapters  by  the  editor  give  the  book  further 
cohesion.  The  more  general  papers  in  the  collection  are  those  by  Nils  Erik 
Enkvist  (‘Styles  as  Parameters  in  Text  Strategy’)  and  Kathleen  Wales  (‘Back  to 
the  Future:  Bakhtin,  Stylistics  and  Discourse’).  Enkvist  outlines  a  programme 
for  linguistic  stylistics  and  argues  for  a  ‘parametric’  view  of  style  wherein 
realized  elements  in  a  system  contrast  with  those  that  are  unrealized.  The  chapter 
also  contains  a  clear  survey  of  varying  approaches  to  stylistic  analysis.  Kathleen 
Wales  investigates  how  Bakhtin’s  theories  relate  to  contemporary  stylistics. 
Although  largely  theoretical,  the  chapter  contains  some  short  analyses  of 
extracts  from  Larkin,  Joyce,  and  Shakespeare  within  the  Bakhtinian  framework 
and  concludes  with  a  very  useful  bibliography  of  the  work  of  Bakhtin  and  his 
circle.  Mary  Louise  Pratt’s  ‘Conventions  of  Representation:  Where  Discourse 
and  Ideology  Meet’  and  Michael  Short’s  ‘Speech  Presentation,  the  Novel  and 
the  Press’  are  linked  in  that  both  seek  to  explore  the  literary/non-literary 
distinction  from  a  linguistic  perspective.  Pratt  provides  a  comparative  analysis 
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of  an  extract  from  Robinson  Crusoe  and  a  passage  from  a  travelogue,  both  of 
which  contain  landscape  descriptions.  She  concludes  that  comparable  con¬ 
ventions  of  representation  can  be  discerned  in  the  two  types  of  text  and  goes  on 
to  argue  against  a  theory  of  literature  which  is  committed  to  a  radical  distinction 
between  fictional  and  non-fictional  representation.  Michael  Short,  in  a  study 
which  draws  on  his  own  earlier  work  on  speech  and  thought  presentation, 
examines  the  distribution  of  experimental  modes  of  speech  presentation  in  a 
variety  of  British  newspapers.  After  a  characteristically  lucid  discussion,  Short 
proposes  to  supplement  his  earlier  model  with  the  new  category  of  ‘speech 
summary’  in  order  to  account  for  the  discoursal  conditions  associated  with  text- 
types  other  than  the  novel.  Moving  on  to  dialogue,  William  Downes’s 
‘Discourse  and  Drama:  King  Lear’s  “Question”  to  His  Daughters’  comprises  a 
speech-act  analysis  of  the  utterance  referred  to  in  his  title.  Having  discussed  the 
significant  lexico-syntactic  features  of  Lear’s  utterance,  he  moves  on  to  consider 
its  illocutionary  potential,  concluding  that  it  might  be  more  appropriately 
regarded  as  having  a  command  rather  than  question  function.  This  conclusion  is 
located  within  a  broader  discussion  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  expected  of  such  a 
‘court’  register.  Dialogue  is  also  the  focus  of  attention  in  Dick  Leith’s  ‘A 
Pragmatic  Approach  to  Ballad  Dialogue’.  Leith  examines  linguistic  interactions 
in  eleven  of  Anna  Brown’s  Scottish  ballads,  using  a  variety  of  pragmatic  models 
of  which  speech-act  theory  is  the  most  prominent.  Three  chapters  of  the  book 
are  concerned  with  the  style  of  poetry.  In  ‘Poetic  Discourse:  A  Sample  Exercise’ 
John  Sinclair  provides  a  detailed  structural  analysis  of  Singaporean  poet  Edwin 
Thumboo’s  “Krishna’.  Using  his  own  work  on  grammatical  theory  and 
discourse  analysis,  Sinclair  examines  features  such  as  lexico-syntax,  metrics, 
transitivity  patterns,  and  information  structure  in  order  to  account  for,  among 
other  things,  the  ‘mimetic  effect’  created  by  the  unexpected  last  line  of  the  poem. 
James  Thorne’s  ambitious  sounding  ‘What  Is  a  Poem?’  provides  a  review  of 
earlier  debates  between  stylisticians  and  literary  critics,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  the  controversy  generated  by  Henry  Widdowson’s  and  Sydney  Bolt’s 
conflicting  interpretations  of  Robert  Frost’s  ‘Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy 
Evening’.  Thorne  criticizes  both  positions  before  providing  his  own  analysis  of 
the  Frost  poem,  although  the  answers  to  the  question  posed  in  the  title  of  the 
chapter  are  less  than  illuminating  (we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  poems  are 
‘intended  to  be  read  in  more  than  one  way’  and  in  ways  which  are  ‘quite  different 
from  the  way  in  which  we  read  other  texts’).  And  finally,  in  the  pedagogically 
oriented  ‘What  Happens  in  “Whatever  Happened?”?’  Graham  Trengove  sets 
out  a  stylistic  blueprint  for  alerting  students  to  significant  patterns  in  Larkin’s 
poem,  demonstrating  indeed  that  ‘a  little  linguistics  can  go  a  long  way  in  the 
illumination  of  a  literary  text’. 

Nikolas  Coupland’s  Styles  of  Discourse  is  the  least  unified  of  the  three 
collections,  with  chapters  covering  everything  from  the  stylistic  potential  of 
intonation  to  the  function  of  silence  in  Quaker  meetings.  Attention  is  drawn 
frequently  to  the  diversity  of  the  volume  in  the  editor’s  introduction,  and  while 
there  is  some  benefit  to  be  gained  from  reading  the  chapters  individually,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  theoretical  cohesion  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  editor’s 
introduction  also  makes  a  number  of  statements  regarding  the  scope  of  stylistics 
and  its  aims,  the  most  central  of  which  is  that  discourse  analysis  should  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  stylistic  enquiry.  This  is  not  a  new  development,  as  the 
numerous  articles  on  discourse  stylistics  reviewed  in  this  and  previous  volumes 
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of  YWES  should  demonstrate.  Nor  for  that  matter  is  it  true  that  contemporary 
stylistics  has  ‘operated  within  the  confines  of  sentence-based  linguistics,  sharing 
its  propensity  to  autonomy  and  descriptivism’.  Of  those  articles  in  the  volume 
which  are  most  relevant  to  stylistics,  David  Young’s  ‘Projection  and  Deixis  in 
Narrative  Discourse’  is  an  accessible  contrastive  analysis  of  newspaper 
language,  conversational  anecdote,  and  prose  fiction.  Young  concentrates 
particularly  on  the  use  of  projection  which  he  defines  as  ‘language  representing 
the  use  of  language’,  and  which,  not  surprisingly,  is  realized  mainly  through 
techniques  for  speech  presentation.  He  notes  that  for  newspaper  style  the  norm 
is  ‘indirect’  projection,  for  conversational  style  it  is  ‘direct’  projection,  while  for 
prose  fiction  a  variety  of  projection  techniques  are  used  (incidentally,  the  text 
which  supplies  his  sample  of  prose  fiction  is  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Villette).  Speech 
presentation  is  the  main  stylistic  feature  examined  in  Peter  Hunt's  ‘Degrees  of 
Control:  Stylistics  and  the  Discourse  of  Children’s  Literature’.  He  suggests  that 
greater  use  is  made  of  reporting  clauses  (‘tagging’)  for  presenting  speech  and 
thought  in  literature  for  children  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  this,  it  is 
argued,  is  that  a  greater  ‘degree  of  control’  is  exercised  over  the  reader  through 
this  technique.  Michael  Hoey,  in  ‘The  Interaction  of  Discourse  and  Lexis:  A 
Stylistic  Analysis  of  “Vertue”  by  George  Herbert’,  sets  out  to  provide  an 
interpretation  of  Herbert’s  poem  through  a  lexical  description  (of  the  sort 
‘traditionally  undertaken  by  literary  critics’)  and  a  discourse  description, 
drawing  on  his  own  clause-relational  model  of  written  discourse.  The  discourse 
description  is  the  more  substantial,  although  one  wonders  how  much  extra 
purchase  on  a  text  is  gained  by  referring  to  features  such  as  repetition  and 
syntactic  parallelism  as  matching  and  sequence  relations. 

This  year  also  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  book  in  Routledge’s  new 
Interface  series,  which  is  designed  to  ‘build  bridges'  between  the  traditionally 
divided  disciplines  of  language  studies  and  literary  studies;  all  contributions  will, 
according  to  the  series  editor,  be  ‘united  by  a  belief  that  detailed  scrutiny  of  the 
role  of  language  in  literary  texts  can  be  mutually  enriching  to  language  and 
literary  studies’.  Michael  J.  Toolan’s  Narrative:  A  Critical  Linguistic  Intro¬ 
duction  is  a  commendable  textbook  with  which  to  launch  the  series.  Part  of  the 
book’s  appeal  lies  not  so  much  in  its  originality  but  in  the  way  its  author  has 
conflated  diverse  strands  of  research  to  develop  a  manageable  narrative 
framework.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  two  chapters  on  basic  story  structure, 
Toolan  introduces  three  sets  of  distinctions  that  have  arisen  in  narrative  poetics 
(fabula/sjuzhet,  histoirej discours,  and  story/ discourse)  and  after  some  discussion 
promptly  condenses  them  into  a  single  workable  distinction.  Although  Labov’s 
work  on  natural  narrative  has  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  stylistics, 
the  chapter  on  sociolinguistic  approaches  to  narrative  is  none  the  less  useful, 
especially  as  the  extensive  discussion  of  Labov  is  supplemented  with  Wolfson's 
sociolinguistic  work  on  narrative  as  performance.  One  complaint  which  might 
be  made  is  that  in  its  attempts  to  be  comprehensive  the  book  seeks  to  cover  too 
much.  The  chapter  on  children’s  narratives  is,  for  example,  slightly  at  odds  with 
the  main  thrust  of  the  book,  as  is  the  later  discussion  of  the  sociolinguistics  of 
gender  differences.  Robert  J.  Fogelin’s  Figuratively  Speaking  is  the  last  of  this 
year’s  relevant  book-length  publications.  The  ‘figures  of  speech’  with  which 
Fogelin  is  mainly  preoccupied  are  irony,  which  he  classifies  as  ‘figurative 
predictions’,  and  simile  and  metaphor,  which  he  classifies  as  ‘figurative 
comparisons’.  The  second  category  receives  most  attention  as  Fogelin,  drawing 
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on  traditional  Aristotelean  notions,  outlines  and  defends  his  ‘comparativist’ 
view  of  metaphor.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  metaphor,  the  standard 
speech-act  theory  models  of  J.  L.  Austin,  John  Searle,  and  H.  P.  Grice  are 
brought  in,  although  a  notable  omission  is  the  work  of  Dan  Sperber  and  Deirdre 
Wilson  on  this  topic.  A  slender  monograph  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  one 
which  has  the  disarming  tendency  to  produce  curiously  banal  statements  (‘It  is 
important,  then,  to  calm  down  about  metaphors.  Some  are  good;  some  are 
bad’). 

Now  to  articles  in  journals,  beginning  with  some  more  general  pieces  on 
stylistic  theory  and  practice.  Peter  Barry  certainly  pulls  no  punches  in  his  ‘The 
Limitations  of  Stylistics’  ( EIC  175-89),  declaring  flatly  in  one  place  that  the 
insights  revealed  by  stylistic  analysis  are  ‘seldom  beyond  the  scope  of  New- 
Critical  styles  of  close  reading’.  Barry  takes  to  task  four  ‘representative’  essays  in 
stylistics,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  Donald  Lreeman’s  chapter  in  Essays  in 
Modern  Stylistics  (YW 62.83).  Many  of  Barry’s  criticisms,  such  as  his  attack  on 
the  ‘objectivity’  claimed  by  stylistic  analysis,  have  been  often  voiced  before  - 
and,  for  that  matter,  equally  often  refuted.  A  more  substantial  critique,  however, 
is  Ellen  Spolsky’s  ‘The  Limits  of  Literal  Meaning'  ( NLH  1 9.4 1 9—40).  Spolsky 
argues  against  a  theory  of  ‘literal  meaning’,  proposing  instead  that  meaning 
should  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  a  set  of  necessary  conditions  (core  meanings 
that  are  necessarily  associated  with  a  given  linguistic  form)  and  a  set  of  typicality 
conditions  (pragmatic  contextual  features  typically  associated  with  a  particular 
form).  Those  considered  guilty  of  ‘literal  meaning’  interpretations  of  texts 
include  Antony  Easthope  and  George  Wright,  whose  work  is  criticized  in  some 
detail  by  Spolsky.  Although  not  intended  as  such,  Dan  Shen’s  ‘Stylistics, 
Objectivity,  and  Convention’  ( Poetics  221-38)  stands  as  a  useful  response  to  a 
number  of  Barry’s  objections  to  stylistics.  Early  in  the  article,  Shen  proposes  that 
the  traditional  objective/subjective  distinction  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  one 
between  the  conventional  and  the  personal,  a  change  in  criterion  which,  he 
argues,  is  inevitable  when  one  moves  from  ‘natural  reality’  to  the  ‘social  reality 
of  language’.  This  move  prepares  the  way  for,  among  other  things,  an  extended 
critique  of  Stanley  Lish’s  own  criticisms  of  stylistics.  To  a  polemic  of  a  different 
kind:  two  articles  appeared  in  CritQ  which  tackle  pedagogical  questions  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  stylistics.  Michael  Short  and  Michael  P.  Breen,  in  ‘Putting 
Stylistic  Analysis  in  Its  Place’  (ii.3-10),  chart  the  development  of  their  stylistics 
course  at  the  University  of  Lancaster  and  outline  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  when  introducing  the  discipline  to  undergraduates  with  little  or  no 
training  in  linguistic  analysis.  Alan  Durant,  Sara  Mills,  and  Martin 
Montgomery,  in  ‘New  Ways  of  Reading:  A  Course  Innovation  at  the  University 
of  Strathclyde’  (ii. 11-20),  present  Strathclyde’s  equivalent,  emphasizing  the 
merits  of  a  course  that  locates  literary  texts  within  the  broader  perspective  of 
related  cultural  forms  such  as  television,  film,  and  advertising.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  pedagogical  side  of  stylistics  should  find  helpful  advice  in  both 
articles. 

Turning  now  to  grammatically  oriented  stylistic  analyses,  Liliane  Haegeman  s 
‘Complexity  and  Literary  Prose:  Some  Suggestions  for  Lormalization’  ( Lang&S 
20.213-22)  provides  a  broadly  transformational-generative  interpretation  of 
seven  examples  of  ‘marked’  syntactic  constructions.  Haegeman  draws  on  the 
Extended  Standard  Theory,  Trace  Theory,  and  the  Government  Binding 
approach  in  what  is  a  technically  accomplished  analysis,  although  unfortunately 
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for  her,  and  despite  my  remarks  last  year,  the  journal  editors  still  haven’t 
managed  to  ensure  that  the  pages  are  in  sequence.  Ingegerd  Backlund’s 
‘Grounds  for  Prominence:  On  Hierarchies  and  Grounding  in  English  Expos¬ 
itory  Text’  (SN  37-61)  investigates  why  readers  interpret  some  parts  of  texts  as 
more  prominent  than  others.  An  informant-based  study  is  thus  developed, 
whereby  the  intuitive  judgements  of  informants  on  four  pieces  of  non-fiction  are 
compared  with  Backlund’s  own  (comprehensive)  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
same  texts.  In  The  Rhetoric  of  Syntax  in  Pride  and  Prejudice ’  ( Lang&S  20.396- 
410)  C.  Knatchbull  Bevan  argues  that  syntax  has  been  neglected  in  favour  of 
lexis  in  stylistic  analyses  of  Austen,  but  then  proceeds  to  undertake  what  is 
primarily  a  semantic  analysis  of  transitivity  patterns  in  extracts  from  Pride  and 
Prejudice.  Linguistic  description  is,  furthermore,  frequently  conflated  with 
overtly  evaluative  commentary,  resulting  in  conclusions  in  which  a  concept  like 
‘servility’  is  directly  attributed  to  relational  attributive  processes,  while  ‘the 
language  of  fools’  is  seen  as  a  direct  consequence  of  mental  processes  of  reaction. 
Judging  by  its  rather  ominous  title,  Lyn  K.  Varn’s  'Marlowe's  Muscular  Verb: 
The  Answer  to  His  Might’  ( Lang&S  20.359-70)  promises  the  same  type  of 
impressionism,  and  the  first  few  pages  of  the  article  do  little  to  allay  this  fear 
(‘Marlowe  squeezed  a  mighty  utility  out  of  his  vivid  verb’).  However,  the 
discussion  eventually  develops  some  rigour  and,  working  within  a  Case 
Grammar  framework,  produces  a  fairly  illuminating  contrastive  analysis  of 
King  Lear  and  Edward  II.  Lexico-syntactic  compounding  is  the  main  stylistic 
feature  examined  in  Jean  Jacques  Weber’s  ‘Fragmented  Selves  and  Hyphenated 
Neologisms  in  Salman  Rushdie’s  Midnight's  Children'  ( LPLD  35-49).  Weber 
demonstrates  the  concept-making  potential  of  the  ‘hyphenated  neologism'  and, 
in  an  original  way,  links  this  with  the  themes  of  fragmentation  and  subversion  in 
Rushdie’s  novel. 

In  the  general  area  of  discourse  stylistics,  a  number  of  articles  appeared  this 
year  which  explore  the  potential  of  speech-act  theory  in  literary  interpretation. 
Mary  Jane  Hurst’s  ‘Speech  Acts  in  Ivy  Compton-Burnett’s  A  Family  and  a 
Fortune'  ( Lang&S  20.342-58)  offers  a  speech-act  analysis  of  presented  speech  in 
Compton-Burnett’s  novel  -  a  sensible  procedure,  Hurst  points  out,  given  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  book  is  dialogue.  After  a  helpful  outline  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
speech-act  model,  there  follows  a  rather  informal  examination  of  extracts  from 
the  novel,  due  largely  to  the  informal  nature  of  the  analytic  model  itself.  More 
theoretical  in  its  general  approach  is  Jacqueline  Henkel’s  ‘Speech-Act  Theory 
Revisited:  Rule  Notions  and  Reader  Oriented  Criticism'  ( Poetics  505-30).  In  a 
well-informed  survey,  which  contains  inter  alia  a  detailed  review  of  John  Searle’s 
Speech  Acts,  Henkel  develops  a  parallel  between  literary  norms  and  speech-act 
institutions,  contending  that  ‘the  act  of  reading  involves  rules  and  conventions 
similar  to  other . . .  linguistic  rules’.  Marilyn  Randall,  in  ‘The  Context  of  Literary 
Communication:  Convention  and  Presupposition’  ( JLS  46-53),  explores  a 
similar  theme,  arguing  the  case  for  a  pragmatic  approach  to  literature  and 
‘literariness’.  Randall  regards  the  literary  text  as  an  institutionally  constructed 
linguistic  object  which  necessarily  conforms  to  ‘cultural  presuppositions’, 
although,  curiously,  she  chooses  to  illustrate  this  point  by  examining  paintings 
by  Cezanne  and  Magritte.  Harry  M.  Logan,  in  ‘Speaking  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales'.  The  Tales  as  Speech  Act’  ( Lang&S  20.207-13),  draws  on  work  on  the 
ethnography  of  speaking  in  his  discussion  of  the  narrative  structure  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  The  specific  model  invoked  is  Dell  Hymes’s  famous  acronym 
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SPEAKING,  although,  to  my  mind,  Hymes  originally  developed  this  mnemonic 
to  account  for  the  structure  of  speech  events,  and  not  speech  acts  as  Logan 
suggests.  Another  article  with  a  strong  sociolinguistic  character  is  James  O. 
Omole’s  ‘Code-Switching  in  Soyinka’s  The  Interpreters'  ( Lang&S  20.385-95). 
Omole  demonstrates  fairly  systematically  how  Soyinka,  on  two  narrative  levels, 
code-switches  through  a  range  of  linguistic  varieties,  including  Yoruba,  West 
African  Pidgin  English,  Standard  English,  and  Non-Standard  English. 

And  now  to  three  articles  which  are  broadly  concerned  with  the  stylistics  of 
metaphor.  The  most  substantial  of  these  is  Rukmini  Bhaya  Nair,  Ronald  Carter, 
and  Michael  Toolan’s  ‘Clines  of  Metaphoricity,  and  Creative  Metaphors  as 
Situated  Risk-Taking’  ( JLS  20-40).  Viewing  metaphor  as  a  kind  of  interactive 
risk-taking,  the  authors  argue  that  speakers  (and  writers)  have  access  to  a  ‘core’ 
metaphorical  vocabulary  which  includes  such  terms  as  ‘head’,  ‘heart’,  ‘tree’, 
‘jewel’,  ‘key’,  and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  this  argument,  they  reject  the 
‘componentialist’  approach  to  metaphor,  drawing  instead  on  H.  Paul  Grice’s 
theory  of  maxims  and  Angus  McIntosh’s  lexicological  work  on  ‘range’.  In  an 
article  which  does  adopt  a  componentialist  position  (‘Anthropomorphism  in  the 
Language  of  Poetry’,  Lang&S  20.257-67)  R.  S.  Sharma  contends  that 
anthropomorphism  reflects  a  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  as  is  attested 
by  the  plethora  of  humanizing  metaphors  which  occur  in  all  sorts  of  discourse 
contexts  (for  example  ‘eye  of  the  needle’,  ‘leg  of  the  table’,  ‘foot  of  the 
mountain’).  Sharma  develops  his  argument  by  examining  thirty-seven  short 
examples  from.a  variety  of  literary  sources.  Componential  analysis  is  just  one  of 
a  number  of  directions  taken  in  Reuven  Tsur’s  curate’s  egg,  ‘Oceanic 
Differentiation  and  Poetic  Metaphor’  ( JPrag  711-24).  Aside  from  the  forays 
into  psychoanalysis  and  cognitive  psychology,  Tsur  offers  a  critique  of  New 
Critical  and  stylistic  approaches  to  metaphor. 

And  finally,  to  a  number  of  articles  which  do  not  fall  readily  into  the  broad 
categories  established  above.  Two  pieces  appeared  in  Lang&S  (20)  which  were 
concerned  with  the  prosodic/metrical  analysis  of  poetry.  Kim  Flachmann’s 
‘From  Discord  to  Harmony:  Sound  and  Punctuation  Patterns  in  Williams’s 
Poetry’  (315^11)  provides  comprehensive  analysis  of  phonological  and  grapho¬ 
logical  patterning  in  three  collections  of  William  Carlos  Williams’s  poetry, 
charting  the  stylistic  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  poet’s  career. 
Among  the  tendencies  noted  are  the  reduced  use  of  alliteration  and  end 
punctuation  in  the  later  work,  paralleled  (more  amusingly)  by  an  increased  use 
of  the  question  mark.  Donna  Jo  Napoli’s  ‘A  Correspondence  Rule  in  Frost’s 
Poetry  and  Its  Significance  for  Metrical  Theory’  (371-84)  examines  the  potential 
of  four  theories  of  metre,  eventually  proposing  a  version  of  Paul  Kiparsky’s 
metrical  theory  which  is  supplemented  with  a  ‘Stress  Maximum  Principle’. 
Incidentally,  for  her  metrical  analysis  Napoli  uses  recordings  of  Frost  reading 
his  own  poetry.  Two  articles  on  narrative  stylistics  merit  a  brief  comment. 
Gerald  Prince,  in  ‘The  Disnarrated’  (Style  1-8),  examines  those  passages  in  a 
story  which  refer  to  what  does  not  or  did  not  take  place  -  in  other  words,  the 
‘disnarrated’.  A  useful  line  of  enquiry  that  might  have  received  greater 
elaboration  is  his  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  literary  narrative  and 
natural  narrative  in  the  Labovian  sense.  Michel  Grimaud’s  ‘Spinning  Names: 
Reference  in  Narratives’  ( Poetics  483-9)  is  a  study  in  ‘narrative  onomastics’.  He 
discusses  the  stylistic  significance  of  pronominal  and  nominal  anaphors  (‘she’, 
‘the  teacher’)  rather  than  proper  names  (‘Kate’,  ‘Kate  Swift’)  in  a  variety  of  text 
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types  including  Sherwood  Anderson’s  The  Strength  of  God’.  The  potential  for 
computer  applications  to  stylistics  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  this  year.  In 
‘Chesterton’s  Parodies  of  Swinburne  and  Yeats:  A  Lexical  Approach’  ( L&LC 
226-31)  James  D.  Benson  and  Barron  Brainerd  argue  that  lexical  organization  is 
as  distinctive  a  mark  of  a  poet’s  style  as  rhyme,  verse  form,  or  syntax.  Using  a 
Bayes  Theorem  statistical  model,  they  compare  Chesterton’s  parodies  with  the 
work  of  Yeats  and  Swinburne,  concluding  that  Chesterton’s  parodies  replicate 
the  lexis  but  not  the  collocations  of  the  originals.  Working  from  some  Russian 
Lormalist  definitions  of ‘literariness’,  Neil  Randall,  in  ‘Determining  Literariness 
in  Interactive  Liction’  ( CHum  183-91),  analyses  some  commercially  available, 
computerized  ‘interactive  fiction’.  Such  fiction,  he  notes,  not  only  ‘makes 
strange’  what  is  familiar  (the  technique  termed  ostranenie  by  Victor  Shklovsky) 
but  also  ‘makes  familiar’  what  is  strange.  An  unusual  piece  on  which  to  end  this 
year’s  review  is  Eirlys  E.  Davies’s  ‘Public  Intimacy:  The  Language  of  Valentines 
in  the  National  Press’  ( L&C  95-107).  In  an  informal  discussion  of  features  like 
register  and  terms  of  address  Davies  classifies  over  one  hundred  examples  of 
Valentine  messages  appearing  in  the  Daily  Express.  The  style  of  such  messages 
ranges  from  the  bland  (‘I  will  love  you  always’)  to  the  linguistically  innovative 
(‘Tonks.  Lots  of  Evol  and  Sessik.  Mike’). 
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CLARE  A.  LEES 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Bibliography;  2.  Social,  Cultural,  and 
Intellectual  Background;  3.  Literature:  General;  4.  Beowulf;  5.  The  Junius 
Manuscript;  6.  The  Poems  of  the  Vercelli  Book;  7.  The  Exeter  Book;  8.  Other 
Poems;  9.  Prose. 


1.  Bibliography 

As  usual,  Old  English  scholars  are  well  furnished  with  annual  bibliographies: 
ASE,  OENews,  and  IMB.  OENews  publishes  conference  abstracts  in  the  spring 
issue  and  provides  a  plethora  of  material  about  special  publications, 
conferences,  and  research  projects  in  both  spring  and  fall  issues.  The  short 
papers  this  year  are:  Gillian  R.  Overing’s  fascinating  ‘Reinventing  Beowulf’s 
Voyage  to  Denmark’  {OENews  21  :ii.30— 9);  Thomas  H.  Ohlgren’s  report  on  ‘The 
Joys  of  Valhalla:  A  Cross  Fragment  from  Jurby,  Isle  of  Man’  (2 1  :ii.40— 1 );  R.  I. 
Page,  ‘A  Little  Liberal,  or  Else  a  Little  Conservator?’  (22:i.20— 8),  on  the  vagaries 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  Library,  Cambridge;  and  Albert  H.  Tricomi’s  notice 
of  a  Restoration  drama  dealing  with  Alfred,  ‘R.  Kirkham’s  Alfred,  or  Right  Re- 
Enthroned’  (22:i.30-T).  The  MLA  annual  bibliography,  available  on-line  via 
DIALOG  and  updated  on  a  monthly  basis,  is  also  a  valuable  source  of 
information,  especially  as  libraries  become  more  technologically  sophisticated. 

Teachers  and  students  alike  will  welcome  A  Critical  Discography  of  Readings 
in  Old  English,  compiled  by  N.  J.  Marples  and  O.  D.  Macrae-Gibson,  and 
recommended  not  only  for  its  comprehensive  list  of  recordings  of  OE  (poetry, 
prose,  and  language  learning  courses)  but  also  for  its  brief  critical  appraisal  of 
each  item.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  Shirley  Ann  Brown,  will  also  have  a  broad 
appeal.  Two  somewhat  repetitive  introductory  chapters  sketch  the  history  and 
literature  of  this  famous  tapestry  but  the  real  value  of  the  book  is  Brown’s 
comprehensive  annotated  bibliography  which  is  divided  into  five  sections 
(including  reproductions,  facsimiles,  and  selected  background  materials), 
together  with  a  series  of  appendixes  illuminating  the  tapestry’s  early  history. 

Research  into  the  oral-formulaic  theory  continues  to  prosper,  with  Oral 
Tradition  ( OT)  helping  to  establish  its  prominence  (see  also  section  3).  This 
year’s  volume  sees  the  completion  of  Alexandra  Hennessey  Olsen’s 
bibliographical  survey,  ‘Oral-Formulaic  Research  in  Old  English  Studies:  II’ 
(138-90),  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1986.  Olsen’s  critical  essay 
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presents  a  wealth  of  information  divided  into  five  parts:  ‘Levels  above  the 
Theme’,  ‘The  Case  against  the  Oral-Formulaic  Theory’,  ‘The  Comparative 
Method’,  ‘Present  Trends’,  and  ‘Future  Directions’,  to  which  she  appends  a  full 
bibliography. 

Finally,  Gordon  Whatley  provides  a  useful  list  of  names,  addresses,  and  brief 
summaries  of  past  and  present  research  on  hagiography  in  ‘North  American 
Research  in  Medieval  Hagiography:  A  Handlist’  ( AnBol  105.425-55). 


2.  Social,  Cultural,  and  Intellectual  Background 

Cultural  and  intellectual  issues  predominate  this  year.  Indeed,  to  judge  from 
the  length  of  this  section  as  well  as  the  contents  of  ASE  (see  also  Remley,  section 
5;  Bately  and  Joyce  Hill,  section  9)  scholars  are  more  concerned  with  issues  such 
as  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  textual  and  source  studies,  glosses,  and  lexicography 
than  with  literary  analyses.  The  study  of  Greek  learning  is  another  area  which  is 
attracting  increasing  attention.  Mary  Catherine  Bodden’s  ‘Evidence  for 
Knowledge  of  Greek  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  (ASE  2 1 7 — 46)  observes  that 
Greek  learning  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  period  and  was  revived  in  the 
late  tenth  century  only  in  the  form  of  ‘edited’  Greek,  largely  preserved  in  the 
form  of  glosses.  Bodden  appends  a  surprisingly  long  list  of  vocabulary  which 
demonstrates  the  range  of  Greek  lexical  items  known  in  England,  but  which 
appears  to  be  derived  in  the  main  from  four  works:  Isidore's  Etymologiae, 
Aldhelm’s  prose  De  laude  virginitatis,  the  Commentarius  in  Martianum  Capellam 
by  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  the  anonymous  Scholica  graecarum  glossarum. 
Bodden’s  overview  is  supported  by  Michael  Lapidge's  more  detailed 
investigations  into  the  school  of  Theodore  and  Hadrian  (TIL  67.1 19)  which  he 
continues  this  year  with  ‘The  Study  of  Greek  at  the  School  of  Canterbury  in  the 
Seventh  Century’,  in  The  Sacred  Nectar  of  the  Greeks ,  edited  by  Michael  W. 
Herren  with  Shirley  Ann  Brown.  Lapidge  suggests  that  language  learning  at 
Canterbury  in  the  seventh  century  may  have  taken  the  form  of  oral  instruction 
from  a  speaker  of  Greek,  using  the  evidence  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
gospels  (and  perhaps  the  Septuagint)  in  the  Milan  biblical  glosses.  In  a  second 
article,  Lapidge  reconstructs  the  career  of  one  later  scholar  who  certainly  did 
know  Greek  in  ‘A  Frankish  Scholar  in  Tenth-Century  England:  Frithegod  of 
Canterbury/Fredegaud  of  Brioude’  (ASE 45-65).  Supplying  a  detailed  study  of 
Frithegod’s  one  firmly  attributed  Latin  composition,  the  ornate  Breuiloquium 
uitae  Wilfridi ,  Lapidge  also  gathers  together  evidence  for  his  life  and  work  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

TEthelwold,  a  figure  even  more  prominent  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  the  subject  of  a  collection  of  papers  celebrating  the  millenary  of 
his  death  edited  by  Barbara  Yorke.  Bishop  /Ethelwold  contains  important 
discussion  of  TEthelwold’s  role  in  fostering  political,  liturgical,  and  artistic 
aspects  of  the  tenth-century  Benedictine  Reform  but  students  of  literature  will  be 
most  interested  in  Michael  Lapidge’s  ‘TEthelwold  as  Scholar  and  Teacher’. 
Lapidge  considers  the  canon  of  TEthelwold’s  writings  and  determines  the  extent 
of  his  influence  on  his  two  most  famous  pupils,  /Elfric  and  Wulfstan  the  Cantor. 
One  new  composition  by  Wulfstan  the  Cantor  is  identified  by  the  acrostic  in  a 
Latin  poem  in  an  eleventh-century  legendary,  Brussels  Bibliotheque  Royale  MS 
II  984  (VDG  3290),  which  is  edited  and  discussed  by  Francois  Dolbeau  in  ‘Le 
Breuiloquium  de  omnibus  sanctis :  un  poeme  inconnu  de  Wulfstan  chantre  de 
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Winchester’  ( AnBol  35-98).  This  poem  has  particular  interest  for  prose 
specialists  since  the  middle  section  renders  a  version  of  a  Latin  sermon,  Legimus 
in  ecclesiasticis  historiis,  which  is  well  known  to  OE  homilists. 

This  year  also  sees  the  publication  of  The  Epinal,  Erfurt,  Werden,  and  Corpus 
Glossaries,  edited  by  Bernhard  Bischoff  et  al.  for  EEMF.  The  volume  represents 
the  crowning  achievement  of  much  recent  scholarship  on  the  glossaries:  the 
Erfurt  and  Corpus  glossaries  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time;  Bischoff  and 
M.  B.  Parkes  argue  on  palaeographical  evidence  for  a  revised  date  in  the  seventh 
century  for  Epinal;  Mildred  Budny  examines  the  decoration  of  Corpus;  and  J.  D. 
Pheifer  considers  layout,  numbering,  and  the  relationship  between  all  four 
glossaries.  These  introductory  chapters  and  the  facsimiles  of  the  glossaries  are 
vital  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  learning  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
Another  item  on  glosses  is  ‘BL  Cotton  MS  Tiberius  A.iii:  Fulgentius,  Injunction’ 
(ANQ  43-4)  in  which  Phillip  Pulsiano  edits  the  hitherto  unpublished  OE  gloss  to 
a  Latin  injunction  found  in  supplements  to  the  Benedictine  Rule  in  this 
manuscript. 

Hiberno-Latin  literature  has  become  increasingly  prominent  in  recent  years 
and  it  is  appropriate  here  to  give  brief  mention  to  Related  Poems,  the  second 
volume  of  The  Hisperica  Famina,  in  which  Michael  W.  Herren  edits  and 
translates  three  Hisperic  poems,  the  Lorica  of  Laidcenn,  the  Rubisca,  and  the 
Adelphus  Adelpha  Meter,  all  of  which  appear  in  English  manuscripts  and  as 
vocabulary  items  in  English  glossaries,  together  with  the  related  Leiden  Lorica. 

Studies  in  OE  lexicography  are  certainly  flourishing.  Two  papers  given  at  the 
third  ISAS  conference,  now  printed  in  ASE,  deal  with  the  subject:  Rolf  H. 
Bremmer  Jr’s  ‘The  Old  Frisian  Component  in  Holthausen’s  Altenglisches 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch’  {ASE  5-13)  advances  our  knowledge  of  the  lexical 
contacts  between  OE  and  Old  Frisian  with  an  impressive  list  of  corrections  to 
Holthausen’s  Worterbuch;  and  ‘The  Botanical  Lexicon  of  the  Old  English 
Herbarium’  {ASE  15-33),  by  Maria  Amalia  D’Aronco,  analyses  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Herbarium.  D’Aronco  concludes  that  OE  terminology  for  names  of  plants 
consists  mainly  of  loan-words  (in  their  various  formations)  while  names  for 
parts  of  plants,  fruits,  and  seeds  show  Germanic  affiliations.  A  third  paper  in 
ASE  by  Walter  Hofstetter,  ‘Winchester  and  the  Standardization  of  Old  English 
Vocabulary’  (139-61),  substantiates  our  understanding  of  late  Anglo-Saxon 
interest  in  language.  Hofstetter’s  scrupulous  reappraisal  confirms  that  lexical 
standardization  is  indeed  a  late  and  Southern  English  phenomenon  based  on 
Winchester  which  has  zElfric  as  one  of  its  principal  proponents. 

Peter  Kitson  re-examines  the  plant  names  Cex  and  ASQelferftingwyrt  in  ‘Two 
Old  English  Plant-Names  and  Related  Matters’  {ES  97-112),  displaying  an 
impressive  command  of  etymological,  phonological,  and  textual  evidence  in  his 
identification  of  the  plants  as  strains  of  ground  elder  and  greater  stitchwort, 
respectively.  Kurt  R.  Jankowsky  is  also  concerned  with  words  and  their 
meanings  in  ‘Old  English  “Mael”  and  “Ssl”  in  the  All-Germanic  Environment: 
A  Comparative  Study’,  one  of  a  number  of  articles  on  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literatures  in  Germania,  edited  by  Daniel  G.  Calder  and  T.  Craig  Christy 
(other  papers  are  reviewed  in  sections  3  and  5).  Jankowsky’s  title  is  a  good  guide 
to  his  content;  he  examines  cognate  forms  for  these  non-synonymous  words  for 
time  in  order  to  recover  evidence  for  Early  Germanic  time  concepts  which  are 
embedded  into  their  shared  cultural  environments.  Finally,  Angelika  Lutz 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  lexicography  with  her  study  of 
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Somner’s  1659  dictionary  in  ‘Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  von  William  Somners 
Dictionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum’  ( Anglia  1-25).  All  these  papers  testify 
to  the  importance  of  lexicography  to  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 

There  are  a  further  three  items  of  use  to  scholars  exploring  the  relationship 
between  literature  and  the  liturgy.  Firstly,  Francis  Wormald’s  indispensable 
English  Kalendars  Before  A. D.  1100  (1934)  has  been  reissued.  Secondly,  Bernard 
James  Muir  edits  A  Pre-Conquest  English  Prayer-Book  from  BL  MSS  Cotton 
Galba  A.xiv  and  Nero  A.ii;  these  manuscripts  have  a  Winchester  provenance 
and  bear  the  hallmark  of  a  personal  collection  which  includes,  inter  alia ,  two 
abecedary  poems  of  Hiberno-Latin  origin.  And  thirdly,  A  Durham  Book  of 
Devotions,  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Bestul,  is  an  early  twelfth-century  collection  of 
Anselmian  prayers  which  contains  some  pre-Conquest  items  as  well  as  a  hymn 
and  prayer  to  St  Cuthbert.  The  latter  have  not  previously  been  edited  and  their 
use  of  Bede’s  prose  Vita  sancti  Cuthberti  offers  important  evidence  for  its 
continuing  dissemination.  I  have  not  seen  Two  Anglo-Saxon  Pontificals ,  edited 
by  H.  M.  Banting  (Boydell). 

‘The  First  Quire  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  and  the  Institutiones  of 
Cassiodorus’,  by  Karen  Corsano  ( Scriptorium  41 .3-34),  determines  the  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Institutiones  on  the  first  quire  of  this  famous  early  codex  by 
using  a  variety  of  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Codex  Grandior.  Corsano 
stresses  the  vitality  and  skill  of  native  Northumbrian  artists  who  aimed  to 
reinterpret  rather  than  imitate  their  exemplars.  There  are  also  two  manuscript 
studies  of  new  texts:  Roy  Michael  Liuzza  in  ‘The  Yale  Fragments  of  the  West 
Saxon  Gospels’  ( ASE  67-82)  and  Linda  Ehrsam  Voigts  in  ‘A  Fragment  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Liturgical  Manuscript  at  the  University  of  Missouri’  (ASE  83-92) 
provide  full  codicological  and  textual  descriptions  of  these  biblical  and  liturgical 
fragments.  Those  interested  in  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century  will  be  pleased 
to  read  ‘Dated  and  Datable  Manuscripts  Copied  in  England  during  the  Ninth 
Century:  A  Preliminary  List’  (MS  512-38)  by  Jennifer  Morrish,  who  carefully 
reassesses  the  palaeographical  features  of  ninth-century  books  and  thereby 
establishes  a  more  accurate  chronology.  Her  findings  on  the  development  of  the 
Insular  scripts  and  the  influence  of  Continental  hands  is  a  major  scholarly 
contribution  to  the  field  (see  also  Bateley  in  section  9).  Broader  and  more  general 
but  equally  valuable  is  the  two-volume  Catalogue  of  Dated  and  Datable 
Manuscripts  c. 7 37-1600  in  Cambridge  Libraries ,  edited  by  P.  R.  Robinson. 
Given  the  range  of  this  catalogue  and  the  limited  space  available  for  each  entry, 
Robinson  successfully  includes  much  information  on  content,  manuscript 
description,  evidence  of  date,  origin,  scribe,  later  history,  and  bibliography.  In 
addition,  each  entry,  with  few  exceptions,  is  illustrated  with  at  least  one  plate  in 
Volume  II.  New  catalogues  are  always  important  events  in  the  history  of 
scholarship  and,  to  judge  from  the  OE  entries,  Robinson  has  provided  scholars 
with  a  significant  and  up-to-date  work  of  reference. 

Other  studies  in  ASE  include  ‘A  Handlist  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lawsuits’  (247-81) 
by  Patrick  Wormald,  an  essential  reference  work  which  offers  tantalizing 
insights  into  the  legal  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Medicine  and  Magic’  (191-215)  by  M.  L.  Cameron.  The  latter  is  worth  pausing 
over  for  its  reinstatement  of  the  rational  in  medicine  and  its  sympathetic 
assessment  of  the  use  of  magic  by  its  practitioners.  Also  of  general  interest  is 
Richard  W.  PfafF s  ‘Some  Anglo-Saxon  Sources  for  the  “Theological  Windows” 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral’  (Mediaevalia  10.49-62)  which  explicates  some  of  the 
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unusual  features  of  the  twelfth-century  ‘Theological’  Canterbury  windows  with 
reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  texts  once  held  by  the  library  at  Canterbury.  He 
suggests  that  the  schema  for  these  windows  are  the  work  of  a  monastic  scholar 
with  some  interest  in  his  past  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  OE,  thereby  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  antiquarianism  in  post-Conquest  Canterbury. 

Early  Anglo-Saxon  England  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries  is  the 
subject  of  C.  J.  Arnold’s  An  Archaeology  of  the  Early  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms. 
This  refreshing  reassessment  of  the  archaeology  of  the  darkest  centuries  of  the 
period  is  notable  for  its  emphasis  on  man’s  social  and  cultural  achievements 
rather  than  the  ‘Beowulf  and  brooches’  approach.  Particularly  commendable  is 
the  author’s  use  of  recent  studies  wherever  possible.  Arnold’s  account  of  the 
history  of  Anglo-Saxon  archaeology  is  iconoclastic  but  persuasive  and  the  other 
chapters  on  land,  technology,  belief,  and  society  are  equally  absorbing.  This 
year’s  Jarrow  Lecture  by  Lesley  Alcock,  Bede ,  Eddius  and  the  Forts  of  the 
Northern  Britons,  is  also  concerned  with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the  early 
period.  The  relevance  of  Anglo-Saxon  Settlements,  edited  by  Della  Hooke,  will 
be  less  immediately  obvious  but  these  studies  on  regional  and  international 
features  of  settlement  by  geographers,  historians,  and  archaeologists  provide 
insights  into  rural  and  urban  development  throughout  the  period,  and  offer  the 
literary  scholar  an  often  neglected  picture  of  the  world  in  which  OE  texts  were 
produced. 

Early  monastic  history  and  hagiography  combine  in  Maire  Herbert’s  Iona, 
Kells,  and  Derry  to  produce  a  judicious  and  informative  study  of  the  early 
histories  of  these  three  important  monasteries  which  are  all  linked  with  St 
Columba.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections  on  the  history,  hagiography, 
and  texts  of  each  foundation  and  includes  a  new  full  edition  of  the  later 
vernacular  Life  of  Colum  Cille.  Herbert’s  account  of  Columba,  Adomnan,  and 
the  hagiographical  traditions  centred  on  Iona  is  placed  within  a  firmly  Irish 
milieu,  as  the  author  intended,  but  still  manages  to  keep  an  eye  on  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity.  A  similar  approach  is  adopted  by  Susan  J.  Ridyard  in  The 
Royal  Saints  of  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Ridyard  bases  her  wide-ranging  and 
informative  analysis  of  the  royal  saints  on  a  series  of  case  studies  of  individual 
figures  which  can  be  divided  roughly  into  two  groups:  the  martyrs  Edmund  and 
Edward;  and  the  cults  of  the  royal  women  of  Ely,  Winchester,  and  Wilton,  with 
especial  attention  to  Tithelthryth  and  Edburga.  This  fine  study  of  late  Anglo- 
Saxon  cults  does  not  shy  away  from  the  problems  of  retrospective  hagio¬ 
graphical  evidence  but  rather  stresses  the  persistence  of  royal  cults  throughout 
the  early  medieval  period.  Ridyard  redeems  the  importance  of  hagiography  for 
history  by  using  the  Lives  to  illustrate  the  interests  of  the  communities  which 
fostered  these  cults.  Her  discussions  of  the  relationship  between  royal  birth  and 
sanctity  (which  she  argues  is  clearly  controlled  by  the  political  interests  of  the 
Church)  and  the  differing  treatment  of  the  sexes  by  the  hagiographers  are 
especially  important.  These  female  saints  are  exalted  not  only  by  birth  and  deed 
in  their  Lives  but  also  for  their  espousal  of  monastic  ideals,  in  other  words,  for 
their  negation  of  royal  status.  Clearly,  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  cults  are  gender- 
specific. 

Another  book  which  has  major  consequences  for  the  way  that  we  evaluate 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  is  Lordship  and  Military  Obligation  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England  by  Richard  P.  Abels.  Abels’s  study  focuses  on  the  changing  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrd  and  his  investigation  of  its  relationship  to  lordship 
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and  land  tenure  challenges  the  conventional  view  of  a  ceo/7-centred  army.  What 
emerges  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  practice  of  military  service  in  relation 
to  social  obligations  to  lord  and  king  which  demonstrates  that  the  image  of 
loyalty  in  a  poem  such  as  The  Battle  of  Maldon  has  its  counterpart  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture.  Predatory  Kinship  and  the  Creation  of  Norman  Power,  840—1066, 
by  Eleanor  Searle,  is  a  useful  companion  to  Abels’s  book  as  well  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  subject  often  neglected  by  Anglo-Saxomsts.  Searle's  subject  is 
the  emergence  of  the  Normans  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Conquest,  and  her 
candid  account  of  the  forces  of  kinship  which  were  consciously  exploited  to 
produce  a  successful  dynasty  and  ideology  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
workings  of  power  in  early  medieval  society.  Aron  Gurevich’s  Medieval  Popular 
Culture,  first  published  in  Russian  in  1 98 1 ,  tackles  the  problem  of  reconstructing 
the  beliefs  of  the  popular  mentalite  which  are  so  frequently  silenced  or 
transformed  in  the  written  record  by  the  dominant  ideology  of  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  he  adopts  a  cross-cultural  perspective  which  traverses  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  centuries  and  concentrates  on  Latin  works  of  hagiography, 
penitence,  and  eschatology.  I  cannot  emphasize  the  importance  of  Gurevich’s 
work  too  strongly;  his  analysis  of  these  often  conflicting  and  yet  interdependent 
systems  of  cultural  beliefs  and  practices  has  ramifications  for  all  who  work  on 
early  vernacular  literature.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  Wessex  and  England 
from  Alfred  to  Edgar  by  David  N.  Dumville  (Boydell). 

The  last  item  to  be  noted  here  is  the  first  volume  of  The  Cambridge  Guide  to  the 
Arts  in  Britain,  edited  by  Boris  Ford.  This  series  is  intended  to  appeal  to  both  the 
general  and  the  specialist  reader  and,  although  Ford  makes  the  point  that  the 
specialist  reader  in  one  field  will  necessarily  be  the  novice  in  another,  none  the 
less  the  early  medieval  contributions  by  Richard  Bailey  (cultural  and  social 
setting),  Mildred  Budny  (visual  arts  and  crafts),  Michael  Alexander  (OE 
literature),  Martin  Biddle  (Winchester),  Isabel  Henderson  (the  Celtic  arts), 
Richard  Gem  (architecture),  and  Christopher  Page  (music)  are  best  read  as 
introductions  which  inevitably  reflect  the  tastes  and  interests  of  their  authors. 


3.  Literature:  General 

I  open  this  section  with  items  on  oral-formulaic  theory,  which  has  firmly  re¬ 
established  itself  in  OE  in  recent  years.  The  time  has  come  for  a  history  of  this 
methodology  which  has  examined  OE  texts  from  its  early  days,  and  John  Miles 
Foley’s  The  Theory  of  Oral  Composition  fits  the  bill  (in  spite  of  his  irritating 
capitalization  of  Theory  and  Oral  Theory  throughout).  Readers  will  find  the  first 
three  chapters  on  the  origins  of  the  discipline  most  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subject.  The  remaining  two  chapters  on  the  making  of  the  discipline,  and 
recent  and  future  directions,  cover  much  of  the  same  OE  material  as  Olsen  (see 
section  1)  but  in  less  detail.  These  chapters  come  perilously  close  to  resembling 
an  annotated  bibliography;  nevertheless,  Foley's  book  demonstrates  that  few 
Anglo-Saxonists  can  afford  to  ignore  the  accumulating  evidence  for  the 
continuing  vitality  of  oral  theory. 

A  Key  to  Old  Poems,  by  Alain  Renoir,  is  a  discerning  example  of  oral  theory 
put  into  practice  for  the  non-specialist.  Renoir  first  considers  the  question  of 
context  in  relation  to  all  literary  texts  before  he  goes  on  to  evaluate  the  kinds  of 
readings  for  old  poems  that  can  be  produced  if  we  grant  the  validity  of  an  oral 
rhetorical  tradition.  In  other  words,  Renoir  shares  the  attitude  of  scholars  such 
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as  Foley  towards  the  vexed  and,  in  his  view,  often  overestimated  question  of 
written  versus  oral  composition.  Although  this  book  appears  to  hedge  the  issue 
of  composition,  it  is  more  than  a  conciliatory  gesture  to  those  who  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  oral-formulaic  approach.  Indeed,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  Renoir 
uncovers  the  subtle  resonances  of  the  Hero  on  the  Beach  theme  in  the  Grendel 
episode  from  Beowulf  in  terms  of  its  oral  aesthetic.  A  second  contribution  by 
Renoir  this  year  is  his  ‘Oral-Formulaic  Tradition  and  the  Affective  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Early  Germanic  Verse’  (in  Calder  and  Christy)  which  also  evaluates 
the  relationship  between  verse  formula,  theme,  and  affective  context.  This  essay 
is  concerned  principally  with  the  formula  ‘I  {or  we)  learned  {or  heard)  of  [this  or 
that]’  in  the  Hildebrandslied  but  draws  on  OE  examples  in  support  of  his 
argument.  Also  typical  of  the  subject’s  interdisciplinary  approach  is  ‘Muslim 
Oral  Epic  and  Medieval  Epic’  {MLR  91 D24)  by  John  S.  Miletich.  This  balanced 
comparative  survey  examines  the  contrasts  and  similarities  between  the 
Yugoslavian  oral  epic  and  medieval  epic  including  Beowulf. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  on  the  same  subject  in  Comparative  Research  on 
Oral  Traditions:  A  Memorial  for  Milman  Parry,  another  book  from  John  Miles 
Foley.  In  ‘The  Cliff  of  Death  in  Old  English  Poetry’  Donald  K.  Fry  detects  a  new 
theme,  comprising  four  basic  elements  of  cliffs,  serpents,  darkness,  and 
deprivation.  Fry  finds  evidence  for  this  in  a  number  of  OE  poems  such  as  The 
Wanderer ,  Beowulf  and  even  Blickling  Homily  XVII.  Although  he  argues  that 
we  can  put  aside  the  question  of  textual  sources  for  the  two  famous  cliff  scenes  of 
Grendel’s  mere  and  its  companion  piece  in  the  Blickling  homily,  I’m  still  left 
wondering  what  to  do  with  the  well-known  Latin  analogue  of  the  Visio  Pauli. 
Constance  Hieatt’s  ‘On  Envelope  Patterns  (Ancient  and  -  Relatively  -  Modern) 
and  Nonce  Formulas’,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  that  repetitions  marking 
envelope  structures  in  OE  verse  do  not  always  use  traditional  formulas  and  may 
therefore  reflect  a  literate  use  of  oral  rhetoric.  For  discussion  of  other  articles 
from  this  book  see  sections  4  and  5. 

Bruce  Mitchell  reissues  a  collection  of  his  articles  and  reviews  which  illustrates 
the  impressive  range  of  his  scholarship.  On  Old  English  includes  papers  on 
literature  {Beowulf  The  Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  and  The  Phoenix,  to  name  but 
four)  as  well  as  those  papers  on  language  which  did  not  find  their  way  into  the 
monumental  Old  English  Syntax  {YW  66.85).  In  addition,  Mitchell  provides  a 
brief  postscript  on  Beowulf  where  he  restates  his  reading  of  the  poem  as 
essentially  optimistic,  and  a  longer  conclusion  where  he  gives  a  characteristically 
personal  and  forthright  overview  of  forty  years’  work  in  OE.  For  its  breadth  of 
learning  and  provocative  insights,  the  book  makes  marvellous  reading. 

One  of  the  recent  books  singled  out  for  praise  by  Mitchell  is  Daniel 
Donoghue’s  Style  in  Old  English  Poetry,  which  continues  the  work  on 
unstressed  particles  begun  by  A.  J.  Bliss  and  Hans  Kuhn.  Donoghue  presents  the 
results  of  his  objective  test  to  discover  the  distribution  of  auxiliaries  in  verse 
which  are  subject  to  metrical  (stress/unstress)  and  grammatical  (principal  and 
dependent  clauses)  constraints,  and  which  may  therefore  act  as  stylistic 
signatures.  The  amount  of  data  that  Donoghue  assembles  in  his  search  for 
linguistic  facts  is  commendable;  his  conclusions  are  predictably  less  convincing. 
Readers  will  appreciate  Donoghue’s  account  of  the  relationship  between 
auxiliaries  and  word-order,  metre  and  grammar,  and  perhaps  his  list  of 
emendations,  but  the  study  fails  to  present  any  radically  new  insights  into  the 
style  of  individual  poems.  The  author  continues  his  work  this  year  with  ‘On  the 
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Old  English  Metres  of  Boethius  XXVI,  Lines  82-3’  ( N&Q  3^4)  where  he  emends 
lines  82-3  of  the  Metres  to  conform  with  Kuhn’s  First  Law.  Mary  Blockley  uses 
a  similar  approach  to  verse  syntax  in  ‘Constraints  on  Negative  Contraction  with 
the  Finite  Verb  and  the  Syntax  of  Old  English  Poetry’  ( SP  428-50),  which  argues 
that  variation  between  contracted  and  full  negative  forms  is  clause-specific. 

‘Some  Aspects  of  Genesis  B  as  Old  English  Verse’  ( PRIA  143-78),  by  Peter  J. 
Lucas,  is  also  concerned  with  verse  grammar  of  the  Bliss-Kuhn  school.  He 
presents  a  full  metrical  and  textual  analysis  of  this  poem,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  similar  study  by  David  J.  G.  Lewis  last  year  (YW  68.129).  His  modest 
conclusion  that  the  poet  is  no  more  than  a  competent  versifier  belies  Lucas’s  own 
skills  in  marshalling  his  data.  This  article  is  clear,  cogent,  and  comprehensive. 
Patricia  Bethel  chooses  to  isolate  one  feature  for  examination  in  ‘Anacrusis  in 
the  Psalms  of  the  Paris  Psalter’  ( NM  33-43).  Bethel  notes  that  the  extended  use 
of  anacrusis  in  these  texts  appears  to  violate  Kuhn’s  Law  of  Sentence  Particles 
and  speculates  that  some  form  of  metrical  experimentation  may  be  the  reason. 
More  promising  is  Ida  Masters  Hollowell’s  ‘On  Old  English  Verse-Rhythm: 
Further  Considerations’  ( ES  193-204),  which  presents  a  sensible  and  sympath¬ 
etic  account  of  the  relationship  between  pitch  and  primary  stress  in  the  verse 
half-line,  drawing  on  contemporary  and  traditional  linguistics. 

The  traditional  emphases  of  most  metricists  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  Hoyt 
N.  Duggan’s  ‘The  Evidential  Basis  for  Old  English  Metrics’  (SP  145-63). 
Duggan  voices  a  scepticism  increasingly  heard  when  he  suggests  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  adequate  theory  of  OE  metre.  Arguing 
analogously  from  Middle  English,  Duggan  notes  that  the  failure  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  scribal  error  and  authorial  intention  precludes  the  possibility  of 
generating  a  theory.  Although  intriguing  in  his  rejection  of  the  treasured  tenets 
of  metrical  theory,  Duggan  offers  few  suggestions  for  new  ways  of  describing  the 
verse  form  used  by  all  OE  poets.  Medieval  English  Studies  Presented  to  George 
Kane,  edited  by  Edward  Donald  Kennedy  et  al.,  contains  a  couple  of  items 
relevant  to  OE,  one  of  which  is  E.  G.  Stanley's  ‘Rhymes  in  English  Medieval 
Verse:  From  Old  English  to  Middle  English’  (see  also  section  7).  Raising  the 
same  issues  of  transmission  of  verse  as  Duggan,  but  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  Stanley  surveys  examples  of  rhyme  in  OE  and  advocates  caution  in  the  use 
of  emendation  on  the  basis  of  rhyme  alone.  Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  infrequent  practice  of  OE  rhyming  is  looser  than  many  editors  would  hope. 

Literary  critics,  as  usual,  busy  themselves  with  thematic  studies  of  the  poetry. 
Nicole  Gardiner-Stallaert's  From  the  Sword  to  the  Pen  attempts  to  investigate 
how  the  so-called  pre-Christian  concept  of  loyalty  is  used  in  Widsith,  Deor , 
Finnsburh,  Waldere,  Beowulf,  Brunanburh ,  and  Maldon.  A  study  of  loyalty  in  OE 
literature  has  its  appeal  but  this  book  never  escapes  from  the  confines  of  its 
outmoded  dichotomy  of  Germanic/Christian  cultures.  Those  readers  who 
struggle  through  the  rambling  and  repetitive  introductory  chapters  will  be  little 
rewarded.  Gardiner-Stallaert’s  approach  is  indiscriminate,  wordy,  and  heavily 
dependent  on  (often  outdated)  secondary  sources. 

James  W.  Earl’s  article,  on  the  other  hand,  is  both  rewarding  and  compelling. 
‘Transformation  of  Chaos:  Immanence  and  Transcendence  in  Beowulf  and 
Other  Old  English  Poetry’  ( URM  10.164-85)  persuasively  sings  the  old  song  of 
pagan  and  Christian  to  a  new  tune  as  Earl  rereads  Bede,  The  Seafarer,  Maxims  /, 
Christ  I,  and  Beowulf  in  search  of  Anglo-Saxon  (re)visions  of  religion  and 
reality.  Earl’s  work  on  the  unknown  and  the  experiential  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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world-view  is  required  reading  for  those  of  us  weary  of  too  much  traditional 
criticism. 

Two  other  studies  this  year  adopt  a  postmodern  stance  in  relation  to  OE 
literature.  The  Solomon  Complex ,  by  Elaine  Tuttle  Hansen,  is  a  perplexing  book 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  wisdom  literature.  Hansen  observes  that  the  term 
‘wisdom  literature’  is  widely  used  but  inadequately  defined,  and  her  study  of  the 
ethical  content  and  self-reflexive  linguistic  qualities  of  this  literature  will 
doubtless  elicit  the  critical  responses  that  she  desires.  Using  a  variety  of  methods 
which  she  terms  both  historicist  and  structuralist,  Hansen  investigates  the  cross¬ 
generic  concept  of  wisdom  in  a  variety  of  OE  poems  which  themselves  indicate 
the  expansiveness  of  her  subject:  Precepts,  Beowulf,  Vainglory,  The  Order  of  the 
World,  Deor,  Widsith,  The  Gifts  of  Men,  The  Fortunes  of  Men,  Christ  659-85,  An 
Exhortation  to  Christian  Living,  Instructions  for  Christians,  The  Seasons  for 
Fasting,  The  Menologium,  the  Riddles,  the  Charms,  Solomon  and  Saturn  II,  and 
Maxims  I  and  II.  There  is  much  to  ponder  in  Hansen’s  stylistic  analyses  of 
individual  poems  which  are  all  too  frequently  relegated  to  the  category  of  minor 
works.  However,  while  Hansen  is  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  hermeneutic 
circle  in  her  definition  of  what  constitutes  wisdom  literature,  the  reader  will  still 
find  some  of  the  major  premises  of  the  book  problematic.  For  example,  a 
number  of  these  poems  have  already  been  fruitfully  discussed  as  catalogue 
poems  by  Nicholas  Howe  ( YW  66.1 18-19),  a  study  which  should  be  considered 
by  the  reader  even  if  it  was  published  too  late  to  be  adequately  covered  by 
Hansen. 

Hansen  uses  a  brief  account  of  wisdom  literature  in  the  ancient  world  to  frame 
her  study  of  its  workings  in  OE  literature.  She  would  find  more  positive  support 
for  the  subject  of  wisdom  in  the  ethical  systems  of  the  early  medieval  world 
which  are  examined  this  year  by  Jerold  C.  Frakes.  Frakes’s  punning  title,  The 
Fate  of  Fortune  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  alerts  us  to  his  methodology,  which 
seeks  to  liberate  early  medieval  texts  drawing  on  Boethius’  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae  from  the  paradigm  of  correct  versus  incorrect  translation. 
Selecting  one  aspect  of  Boethius’  philosophical  system,  fortune,  for  systematic 
textual  investigation,  Frakes  then  examines  its  reception  in  the  commentary 
tradition,  in  Alfred’s  translation,  and  in  Notker’s  exegesis.  The  quality  of  these 
chapters  is  variable  and,  while  much  of  what  is  said  about  the  OE  version  will  be 
familiar,  his  discussion  of  its  redeployment  of  the  Boethian  categories  of  fortune 
into  a  different  system  of  wisdom,  worldly  goods,  and  wyrd  is  fascinating 
reading. 

‘The  Drink  of  Death  in  Old  English  and  Germanic  Literature’,  by  Geoffrey 
Russom  (in  Calder  and  Christy),  corroborates  his  interpretation  of ‘deaSa  wseg’ 
(. Maxims  1, 1.  78)  as  ‘cup  of  death’  with  examples  from  OE  and  other  Germanic 
texts  to  argue  for  its  pre-Christian  cultural  origins  in  a  drink  taken  by  suicides, 
human  sacrifices,  and  those  about  to  suffer  capital  punishment.  He  thus  takes 
issue  with  Hugh  Magennis  who  had  earlier  argued,  on  balance,  for  a  more 
Christian  emphasis  (YW 66.122). 

‘The  Ages  of  Christ  and  Mary  in  the  Hyde  Register  and  in  Old  English 
Literature’,  by  Thomas  N.  Hall  (N&Q  4-11),  ponders  the  question  of  the 
confusing  ages  of  Christ  and  Mary  recorded  in  OE  manuscripts.  The  paper 
usefully  gathers  together  all  the  evidence  and,  by  exploring  the  various  and  often 
elusive  connections  between  individual  records,  warns  against  the  dangers  of 
seeing  number  symbolism  as  conventional.  However,  it  would  have  been  helpful 
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if  Hall  had  included  some  general  discussion  of  OE  number  mythology  as  a 
context  for  his  argument.  Numbers  also  preoccupy  Thomas  D.  Hill  who 
considers  how  the  West  Saxon  royal  genealogies  distinguish  their  forebears  by 
tracing  their  line  back  to  the  fourth  son  of  Noe  in  The  Myth  of  the  Ark-Born 
Son  of  Noe  and  the  West  Saxon  Royal  Genealogical  Tables’  ( HTR  80.379-83). 
Hill  treats  a  similar  subject  sensitively  and  comprehensively  in  ‘Woden  as 
“Ninth  Father”:  Numerical  Patterning  in  Some  Old  English  Royal  Genealogies' 
(in  Calder  and  Christy),  which  identifies  the  use  of  nine  as  a  deliberate  rhetorical 
strategy  to  signify  ancestral  origins  from  which  kinship  is  traced.  Joan  Turville- 
Petre  also  examines  some  of  this  material  as  she  tracks  down  ‘Illustrations  of 
Woden  and  His  Son  in  English  Genealogical  Manuscripts’  ( N&Q  158-9).  She 
suggests  that  the  representation  of  Woden  in  twelfth-century  manuscripts 
continues  pre-Conquest  traditions  but  points  to  the  influence  of  the  genealogical 
tract,  De  primo  Saxonum  adventu,  on  specific  iconographical  features. 


4.  Beowulf 

This  poem  is  also  discussed  by  Mitchell,  Renoir,  Gardiner-Stallaert,  Earl,  and 
Hansen  (reviewed  in  section  3).  Andreas  Haarder  completes  his  identification  of 
the  seven  reviewers  of  Thorkelin’s  1815  edition  of  Beowulf  by  adding  the  names 
of  Abraham  Jacob  Penzel  (first  review)  and  Friedrich  Bouterwek  (second  and 
seventh  review)  in  ‘The  Seven  Beowulf  Reviewers:  Latest  or  Last  Identifications' 
(. ES  289-92).  The  paper  is  chiefly  of  merit  for  its  contribution  to  the  growing 
interest  in  the  reception  of  Beowulf  by  early  Anglo-Saxon  scholars.  The  Kiernan 
debate  continues  to  simmer  this  year  with  the  publication  of  two  codicological 
descriptions  of  the  Beowulf  manuscript,  both  of  which  attempt  to  repudiate 
Kiernan’s  hypothesis.  Of  these,  Johan  Gemtsen's  ‘British  Library  MS  Cotton 
Vitellius  A. xv  -  A  Supplementary  Description'  (ES  293-302),  which  presents  a 
brief  but  careful  discussion  of  foliation  and  composition  in  an  attempt  to 
confirm  Wanley’s  description  of  the  integral  nature  of  the  codex,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  due  to  the  preliminary  nature  of  its  enquiries.  David  N.  Dumville’s 
authoritative  review  of  the  script  of  the  Nowell  codex,  ‘Beowulf  Come  Lately: 
Some  Notes  on  the  Palaeography  of  the  Nowell  Codex’  (Archiv  49-63),  is 
essential  reading  for  Anglo-Saxonists.  This  elegant  essay  re-examines  the 
evidence  for  the  square  minuscule  and  new  vernacular  minuscule  scripts  in  the 
Beowulf  manuscript.  Dumville  reconstructs  Ker’s  dating  criteria  (hitherto  the 
subject  of  much  confusion  among  scholars)  and  draws  on  a  wide  range  of 
palaeographical  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  manuscript  was  unlikely  to  have 
been  written  much  after  the  year  1000.  The  article  is  of  more  general  importance 
than  its  title  suggests:  Dumville  also  revises  the  dating  boundaries  of  many  late 
tenth-  and  early  eleventh-century  manuscripts  in  the  process  of  his  argument. 

‘ Beowulf  on  the  Brink:  Information  Theory  as  Key  to  the  Origins  of  the 
Poem’,  by  Robert  P.  Creed  (in  Foley,  Comparative  Research ),  starts  out  sensibly 
enough  by  remarking  that  critics  need  a  comprehensive  theory  with  which  to  test 
our  assumptions  about  composition.  Thereafter,  Creed  uses  information  theory 
and  computer-generated  programs  to  prove  that  the  poem’s  system  of 
versification  can  be  completely  described  without  recourse  to  writing  and  that 
the  poem  is  therefore  the  culmination  of  the  work  of  many  generations  of  oral 
poets.  I  have  my  doubts  that  theories  of  natural  language  communication  can  be 
uncritically  applied  to  poetry,  oral  or  literate,  or  that  computer  technology 
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successfully  mimics  what  Creed  calls  oral  technology.  In  the  same  volume, 
Geoffrey  Russom  tackles  the  issue  of  composition  in  a  more  coherent  manner,  in 
‘Verse  Translations  and  the  Question  of  Literacy  in  Beowulf ,  by  examining  the 
Metres  of  Boethius  and  the  Paris  Psalter  to  assess  the  aesthetic  of  poetic 
compounding.  Russom  has  much  of  interest  to  say  about  the  limited  skills  of 
these  literate  versifiers  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Beowulf  poet  but  concludes 
judiciously  that  this  evidence  offers  no  concrete  proof  that  Beowulf  is  a  literate 
composition. 

This  year  also  sees  the  inevitable  crop  of  thematic  studies  of  the  poem.  ‘Litotes 
and  Superlative  in  Beowulf ,  by  A.  Leslie  Harris  {ES  1-1 1),  finds  evidence  for 
thematic  and  linguistic  unity  in  the  poem’s  use  of  understatement  and 
superlatives.  This  thesis  is  itself  slightly  overstated  and  much  of  the  discussion 
will  be  familiar,  but  Harris’s  comments  on  the  relationship  between  the  two 
rhetorical  figures  deserve  attention.  Charles  Dahlberg’s  longer  discussion  of 
Augustinian  dissimilitudo  in  The  Literature  of  Unlikeness  includes  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  study  of  unlikeness  in  Beowulf.  Treading  yet  again  the  paths  of 
public  and  private,  hero  and  king,  Dahlberg’s  use  of  the  binary  oppositions  of 
similarity  and  difference  enables  him  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  this  rather 
unrewarding  Augustinian  reading  of  the  poem. 

Shannon  Hengen  connects  theme  and  alliteration  in  ‘A  Note  on  the 
Existential  Coloring  of  “Beowulf”’  ( NM  171-3).  Hengen  concludes  that 
^-alliteration  (e.g.  on  forms  of  beon)  is  the  existential  opposite  of  ^-alliteration 
(e.g.  on  nis  and  other  forms  of  negation),  hence  reinforcing  commonly  held 
observations  about  the  use  of  binary  themes  by  the  poet.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
Hengen  could  develop  this  thesis.  Ward  Parks,  on  the  other  hand,  successfully 
uses  the  binary  and  chiastic  structure  of  the  Ring  as  a  means  of  investigating 
narrative  in  ‘Ring  Structure  and  Narrative  Embedding  in  Homer  and 
“Beowulf”  ’  {NM  237-5 1 ).  This  thoughtful  paper  uses  oral  theory  to  explain  the 
amount  of  narrative  reduplication  and  digression  in  Beowulf,  with  examples  of 
so-called  digressions  (the  song  of  Creation,  the  digression  on  the  family  history 
of  Grendel’s  mother,  and  the  Elegy  of  the  Last  Survivor)  which  link  the  demonic 
and  human  worlds  of  the  poem.  Since  these  examples  also  initiate  major  plot 
movements,  Parks  is  able  to  show  how  digressions  are  intimately  connected  to 
the  narrative  structure  of  the  poem.  Another  contribution  to  Foley’s 
Comparative  Research,  which  sits  somewhat  uneasily  with  its  companions,  is 
‘What  to  Do  with  Old  Kings’  by  E.  B.  Irving  Jr.  Irving  is  concerned  with  the 
ambivalence  expressed  by  narrative  and  stylistic  representations  of  old  age 
which  invite  both  respect  and  contempt.  His  example  is  Hrothgar  who  merits 
considerable  formal  dignity  in  Beowulf  and  yet  is  utterly  impotent.  Irving’s  work 
is  attentive  to  Hrothgar’s  passivity  and  highlights  his  erasure  from  long  sections 
of  the  poem.  William  Helder’s  approach  in  ‘The  Song  of  Creation  in  Beowulf  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Heorot’  {ESC  13.243-55)  could  not  be  more  different. 
Helder  surveys  patristic  exegesis  on  creation  to  demonstrate  that,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  and  perfection,  readers  would  have  associated  the  song  of  Creation 
with  Heorot  and  interpreted  Heorot  in  the  same  way.  There  is  much  in  this  paper 
which  is  only  tangential  to  Helder’s  conclusion,  namely  that  the  hall  offers  an 
ideal  of  behaviour  in  a  fallen  world. 

Linda  Georgianna  takes  a  postmodern  look  at  Beowulf  s  speech  before  the 
dragon  fight  in  ‘King  Hrethel’s  Sorrow  and  the  Limits  of  Heroic  Action  in 
Beowulf  {Speculum  62.829-50).  This  lengthy  article  concentrates  on  the 
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incoherent,  unexpected,  and  disjunctive  elements  in  Hrethel's  speech  which 
other  commentators  have  tended  to  smooth  over,  and  which  indicate  a 
subversion  of  the  narrative  structure  in  the  first  half  of  the  poem:  the  closer  the 
hero  moves  towards  action  in  the  second  half,  the  more  ambiguous  and 
confusing  is  its  narrative.  Georgianna’s  unremarkable  conclusion  to  an 
otherwise  interesting  article  is  that  these  narratological  features  increasingly 
reveal  the  limitations  of  heroic  action. 

The  poem’s  notorious  cruxes  continue  to  preoccupy  scholars.  John  C.  Pope, 
‘The  Irregular  Anacrusis  in  Beowulf  9  and  402:  Two  Hitherto  Untried 
Remedies,  with  Help  from  Cynewulf  ( Speculum  104—13),  proposes  to  eliminate 
these  irregularities  with  minor  emendations  supported  by  scholarly  arguments 
on  metre  and  style.  Anita  F.  Handelman  tackles  the  issue  of  direct  speech  to 
suggest  that  two  full  lines  are  missing  from  the  end  of  Hrothgar’s  speech  in 
‘Wulfgar  at  the  Door:  Beowulf,  Lines  389b-90a’  ( Neophil  475-7).  Raymond  P. 
Tripp  Jr  argues  for  retaining  the  manuscript  reading  of  brimleade  on  lexical  and 
philological  grounds  in  ‘The  Restoration  of  Beowulf  1051b:  brimleade ,  “sea- 
lead”’  ( MP  86.191-5),  introducing  in  the  process  some  ingenious  punning  on 
the  usual  emendation,  brimlade  ‘sea-paths’,  and  brimleade.  In  contrast,  John 
Vickrey  uses  similar  philological  and  contextual  evidence  to  argue  against  the 
manuscript  reading  unflitme  in  ‘Un[h]litme  “Voluntarily”  in  Beowulf  Line  1 097’ 
(. JEGP  315-28).  Vickrey  proposes  the  emendation  un[h]litme  which  carries  the 
sense  of  volition  and  thereby,  he  suggests,  underlines  the  irony  of  Finn’s 
promise. 

Finally,  ‘An  Unstudied  Redaction  of  the  Visio  Pauli  ( Manuscripta  121-38), 
by  M.  E.  Dwyer,  is  worthy  of  a  brief  mention  in  this  section  because  Beowulf  and 
other  OE  texts  offer  evidence  for  vernacular  use  of  the  Visio.  In  identifying  and 
editing  this  new  Latin  redaction  Dwyer  does  not,  however,  consider  its 
relationship  to  the  vernacular  versions. 


5.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

L.  N.  McKill  offers  a  defence  of  the  literary  merits  of  Genesis  A  in  ‘The  Artistry 
of  the  Noah  Episode  in  Genesis  A'  ( ESC  13. 121-35)  with  a  (New)  critical  reading 
of  this  episode  to  highlight  the  use  of  love,  loyalty,  and  kinship  as  the  poet  shapes 
his  didactic  themes.  Strikingly  different  is  Marie  Nelson's  proposition  that  the 
versions  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  Genesis  A  and  by  Ailfric  represent 
two  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  human  religious  consciousness.  The  blend 
of  psychoanalytic  and  literary  theory  in  ‘The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac:  A  Humanistic 
Interpretation’  ( NM  286-94)  is  of  note  to  those  interested  in  this  developing 
field.  Nelson’s  paper,  however,  promises  more  than  it  delivers.  Her  examination 
of  the  two  consciences  which  contrasts  vElfric’s  literal  and  therefore 
authoritarian  translation  of  Scripture  with  the  freer  humanistic  translation  of 
the  Genesis  A  poet  is  over-simplified  and  tends  to  underplay  the  complex  cultural 
circumstances  of  poet  and  homilist.  A  third  article  on  the  same  poem,  ‘The  Latin 
Textual  Basis  of  Genesis  A'  by  Paul  G.  Remley  (ASE  163-89),  looks  carefully  at 
both  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  translations  of  Genesis.  Remley’s  convincing 
refutation  of  the  conventional  view  that  the  poem  uses  the  Vulgate  rests  on  his 
demonstration  of  the  ‘mixed’  (either  Old  Latin  or  Vulgate)  nature  of  many  of  its 
readings.  This  work  highlights  the  importance  of  reassessing  the  textual 
traditions  of  Scripture  and  casts  some  shadows  over  John  W.  Butcher’s 
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‘Formulaic  Invention  in  the  Genealogies  of  the  Old  English  Genesis  A'  (in  Foley, 
Comparative  Research),  which  detects  both  traditional  and  personal  (idiolectal) 
formulas  in  the  genealogy  of  Adam  in  lines  1 104-1 242a  of  the  poem. 

Fallen  language  is  the  subject  of  Eric  Jager’s  ‘Tempter  as  Rhetoric  Teacher: 
The  Fall  of  Language  in  the  Old  English  Genesis  B'  ( Neophil  434-48),  which 
considers  both  the  language  and  psychology  of  persuasion  in  the  Tempter’s 
speeches  to  Eve.  Jager  notes  Eve’s  subservient  language,  correlating  the  Fall  of 
man  with  the  fall  of  language  but,  oddly,  does  not  examine  the  analogous 
rhetoric  of  obedience  to  God  in  the  poem. 

Roberta  Frank  asks  the  question  ‘What  Kind  of  Poetry  Is  ExodusT  (in  Calder 
and  Christy)  and  finds  parallels  for  this  Christian  poem  in  fragments  of  skaldic 
mythological  verse  from  pagan  ninth-  and  tenth-century  Norway.  She  notes  the 
similar  use  of  dense  metaphoric  allusion  in  these  texts  in  spite  of  their  evident 
generic  differences.  Particularly  convincing  is  Frank’s  elucidation  of  the 
metaphoric  exploration  of  common  skaldic  names  for  shield  in  Exodus  lines  71- 
85.  Overall,  her  paper  subtly  commends  the  comparative  method  as  a  means  of 
casting  light  on  OE  poetry. 


6.  The  Poems  of  the  Vercelli  Book 

Notable  for  its  use  of  contemporary  theory  is  Ruth  Waterhouse’s  ‘Self- 
Reflexivity  and  “Wrsetlic  word”  in  Bleak  House  and  Andreas'  ( JNT  211-25). 
This  fascinating  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  narrator/narratee  highlights  the 
complex  use  of  direct  and  indirect  addressees  in  Andreas’s  speech  in  the  sea- 
voyage  section  of  the  poem,  where  Christ  is  both  protagonist  and  indirect 
addressee  of  the  speech.  She  concludes  that  contemporary  narratology  can  be 
used  to  explain  how  the  author  attempts  to  fix  audience  response  in  Andreas. 
Frederick  M.  Biggs’  approach  is  more  conventional,  and  the  subject  of  ‘The 
Passion  of  Andreas:  Andreas  1398-149T  ( SP  413-27)  is  not  new  but  Biggs 
successfully  reviews  patristic  interpretations  of  Andrew’s  passion  in  the  Latin 
tradition  and  thereby  enhances  our  understanding  of  the  typological 
relationship  between  Christ  and  Andreas. 

Nancy  A.  Porter  also  looks  to  the  Latin  tradition  in  ‘Wrestling  with  Loan- 
Words:  Poetic  Use  of  “Engel”,  “Seraphim”  and  “Cherubim”  in  “Andreas  and 
Elene”’  ( NM  155-70).  And  wrestle  she  does.  Porter’s  statistical  survey  of  the 
word  engel  in  these  poems  is  unsurprising,  given  their  subject  matter.  Her 
account  of  the  restriction  of  the  loan-words  ‘cherubim’  and  ‘seraphim’  to 
liturgical  contexts  in  Andreas  contrasted  with  their  freer  use  in  Elene  is  mildly 
interesting  but  the  argument  remains  unconvincing  because  of  an 
unsophisticated  knowledge  both  of  Latin  loan-words  and  of  the  contexts  of  OE 
poetry.  Elene  is  also  the  subject  of ‘Cynewulf  s  Elene  1 1 1 5b— 24,  The  Conversion 
of  the  Jews:  Figurative  or  Literal’  ( ELN  25:iii.  1—3)  by  Earl  R.  Anderson.  This 
brief  note  argues  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  probably  interpreted 
historically  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  using  the  evidence  of  an  analogous  episode  in 
Fredegar’s  Chronicle.  Even  Anderson,  however,  admits  that  this  new  evidence 
does  not  preclude  a  figurative  reading. 

Monica  Brzezinski’s  Augustinian  reading  of  The  Dream  of  the  Rood  is  more 
sophisticated  but  her  conclusion  will  not  surprise  those  familiar  either  with  the 
poem  or  with  early  medieval  eschatology.  ‘The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  Last 
Judgement  and  “The  Dream  of  the  Rood”  ’  (NM  252-65)  investigates  the  theme 
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of  time  to  propose  that  the  last  lines  of  the  poem  blend  the  Last  Judgement  with 
the  Harrowing  in  a  vision  of  timelessness  which  emphasizes  the  transformed 
nature  of  the  Dreamer. 


7.  The  Exeter  Book 

Readers  will  also  find  useful  the  works  of  Mitchell,  Gardiner-Stallaert,  Earl, 
and  Hansen  which  are  discussed  in  section  3.  Joyce  Hill  continues  her 
investigation  into  the  Exeter  Book  and  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS  149  (TW 
67.128)  by  turning  to  the  evidence  for  the  dedication  in  the  now  obliterated 
Lambeth  colophon.  ‘The  Exeter  Book  and  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS  149. 
The  Monasterium  of  Sancta  Maria’  ( ANQ  4—9)  carefully  reassesses  the 
dedications  of  Crediton  and  Exeter  in  the  charters  and  also  uses  recent 
archaeological  evidence  to  lend  support  to  Robin  Flower  s  hypothesis  that  the 
colophon  once  named  Crediton  and  not  Exeter  as  the  dedication. 

Jane  Roberts  reflects  on  the  problems  raised  by  Guthlac  A  for  the  sources 
project  Fontes  Anglo-Saxonici  in  ‘ Guthlac  A:  Sources  and  Source-Hunting  (in 
Kennedy  et  al .).  Reconsidering  the  poet’s  use  of  Felix’s  Vita,  Gregory's  Vitae 
Patrum,  and  the  soul-and-body  material,  Roberts  concludes  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  single  source  for  this  apparently  original  poem  will  ever  be  found.  Also 
included  in  the  paper  is  a  bibliographic  appendix  on  the  poem  which  gives  a 
foretaste  of  the  kind  of  information  the  sources  project  will  eventually  offer. 

It  is  not  often  that  The  Phoenix  is  the  subject  of  a  book-length  study  but 
readers  of  Carol  Falvo  Heffernan’s  The  Phoenix  at  the  Fountain  will  be 
disappointed.  Heffernan’s  search  for  the  so-called  gynaecological  images  in 
Lactantius’  Carmen  and  the  OE  poem  (namely  menstruation,  conception,  and 
birth)  surveys  female  initiation  rites  in  primitive  societies  from  ancient  Egypt  to 
the  present  day.  Her  interdisciplinary  approach  combines  anthropology  with 
traditional  source-study  but  lacks  any  theoretical  rigour.  The  analysis  of  the 
poem’s  transformation  of  traditional  gynaecological  imagery  into  a  dual  focus 
on  Mary  and  Christ  (a  revised  version  of  her  earlier  article;  Y W  63.65)  is 
fundamentally  unconvincing.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  was  finished  before  it 
could  include  the  recent,  and  more  relevant,  work  on  Mary  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England  by  Mary  Clayton  (YW 65.82-3;  67.138-9). 

Methodology  is  not  simply  a  guarantee  of  success  as  John  Richardson’s  ‘The 
Hero  at  the  Wall  in  “The  Wanderer’”  (NM  280-5)  also  demonstrates. 
Richardson’s  main  problem  in  applying  the  oral  theme  of  the  Hero  on  the  Beach 
to  The  Wanderer  lies  in  his  free  interpretation  of  the  threshold  as  one  of  the 
theme’s  elements.  His  critical  approach  is  highly  abstract  and  his  reading  of  the 
text  as  a  poem  of  wisdom  and  heroic  action  is  merely  a  rhetorical  ploy  to 
establish  his  case.  The  article  illustrates  the  dangers  of  uncritically  subsuming 
poems  such  as  Beowulf  (the  classic  locus  of  this  theme)  and  The  Wanderer  into 
the  same  generic  category.  T  Peter  and  The  Seafarer',  by  Andrew  Galloway, 
(ELN  25:iv.  1—10)  suggests  that  the  thematic  significance  of  the  Epistle 
(especially  1  Peter  1.13-19)  would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  reference  to 
peregrinatio  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  connection  with  The  Seafarer  is  neither 
strictly  literal  nor  figural,  as  Galloway  admits,  but  he  uses  these  thematic 
similarities  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  peregrinatio  in  the  poem.  The  paper 
also  includes,  inter  alia ,  some  interesting  discussion  on  the  role  of  Peter  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture. 
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‘Spiritual  Blindness  in  the  Old  English  Maxims  /,  Part  T  (N&Q  11),  by 
Frederick  M.  Biggs  and  Sandra  McEntire,  collects  together  biblical  allusions  to 
blindness  in  order  to  provide  a  spiritual  interpretation  for  lines  39-45  which 
connects  spiritual  blindness  with  the  Fall. 

The  Riming  Poem  has  been  the  subject  of  renewed  interest  recently  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Anne  L.  Klinck  did  not  make  use  of  James  W.  Earl’s  work  ( YW  68. 1 32) 
in  her  “‘The  Riming  Poem”:  Design  and  Interpretation’  ( NM  266-79). 
Although  Klinck  does  admit  to  some  perplexity  about  the  language  of  the  poem, 
she  nevertheless  produces  a  substantial  list  of  emendations  on  the  basis  of  her 
understanding  of  the  poem’s  alliteration,  word-use,  style,  and  bipartite 
structure.  One  wonders  whether  Klinck  considered  the  implications  of  her 
rewriting  of  this  unorthodox  poem. 

The  Panther ,  The  Whale,  and  The  Partridge  are  edited  by  Ann  Squires  in  The 
Old  English  Physiologus ,  the  fifth  volume  in  the  DMT  series,  which  specializes  in 
economically  priced  texts  for  students.  Squires’  edition  will  help  to  revive  both 
student  and  scholarly  interest  in  these  poems.  The  book  includes  useful 
introductions  to  the  manuscript,  the  Physiologus  tradition,  and  the  individual 
texts,  together  with  a  full  glossary  and  excerpts  from  the  relevant  Latin  and 
Greek  analogues  (with  modern  English  translation). 

‘The  Texts  of  the  Old  English  Riddle  30\  by  Roy  Michael  Liuzza  ( JEGP  1- 
15),  studies  the  lexical,  morphological,  and  syntactical  variants  of  the  two 
versions  of  Riddle  30  in  the  Exeter  Book  as  evidence  for  textual  transmission  and 
contextual  interpretation.  Concluding  that  the  second  copy  of  the  Riddle  (f. 
122b)  is  the  more  forceful,  Liuzza  suggests  that  modern  distinctions  between 
author  and  scribe  could  usefully  be  collapsed  for  the  Riddles  but  does  not  go  on 
to  consider  these  variants  from  the  standpoint  of  reception  theory.  Nicolas 
Jacobs  posits  a  new  solution  to  Riddle  47  in  ‘The  Old  English  “Book-Moth” 
Riddle  Reconsidered’  ( N&Q  290-2).  Jacobs  suggests  that  the  ostensible  subjects 
of  the  riddle  become  more  riddling  by  offering  the  answer  ‘writing  on  vellum’  or 
‘writing’  rather  than  the  conventional  book-moth  or  book-worm.  A  third  paper 
on  riddles,  ‘Literal  and  Metaphorical:  Clues  to  Reading  the  Old  English  Riddles’ 
(, SELit  47-56)  by  Gregory  K.  Jember,  takes  a  more  general  approach  to  this  self¬ 
reflexive  genre  which  successfully  marries  modern  linguistic  theory  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  descriptions  of  language.  Jember  draws  attention  to  the  literariness  of  the 
riddles  by  examining  their  use  of  polysemy  in  the  deployment  of  linguistic 
discontinuity  between  literal  and  metaphorical  levels  of  lexical  items. 


8.  Other  Poems 

See  also  Gardiner-Stallaert,  Hansen,  and  Mitchell  in  section  3.  No  year  would 
be  complete  without  a  paper  on  The  Battle  of  Maldon  and  M.  A.  L.  Locherbie- 
Cameron  returns  to  the  very  old  chestnut  of  the  factual  basis  of  the  poem  in 
‘Byrhtnoth,  His  Noble  Companion  and  His  Sister’s  Son’  (M/E  1 59—71). 
Locherbie-Cameron  is  ruthless  in  her  interpretation  of  the  historical  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  poem  but,  even  if  her  identification  of  zEtheric  and  Byrhtnoth’s 
genealogy  is  upheld,  her  argument  none  the  less  rests  on  possibilities  rather  than 
facts. 

Frederick  B.  Jonassen  draws  attention  to  the  much  neglected  poetic  Solomon 
and  Saturn  with  ‘The  Pater  Noster  Letters  in  the  Poetic  Solomon  and  Saturn ’ 
(MLR  1-9),  which  traces  the  evidence  for  letter  symbolism,  allegory,  and  word- 
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play  both  in  the  patristic  and  Insular  traditions.  Although  preliminary, 
Jonassen’s  study  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  its  examination  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  attitudes  to  the  Word.  Solomon  and  Saturn  is  the  subject  too  of  Thomas 
D.  Hill’s  ‘Saturn’s  Time  Riddle:  An  Insular  Latin  Analogue  for  Solomon  and 
Saturn  II  Lines  282-91’  (RES  273-6),  which  identifies  analogues  for  this  riddle 
on  the  destructiveness  of  time  from  Bede’s  Collectanea  and  demonstrates  the 
generic  similarities  between  these  two  Insular  works. 

Katherine  O’Brien  O’Keeffe  offers  two  innovative  and  exemplary  studies  of 
the  OE  scribal  conventions  for  poetry  which  have  major  consequences  for  our 
understanding  of  its  reception.  ‘Graphic  Cues  for  Presentation  of  Verse  in  the 
Earliest  English  Manuscripts  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastical  (Manuscripta  31.1 39- 
46)  examines  the  presentation  of  Latin  verse  in  early  manuscripts  ol  Bede  s 
Historia.  She  demonstrates  how  graphic  conventions  such  as  punctuation  and 
capitalization  mark  verse  length  and  distich  structure  and  therefore  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  principles  of  Latin  verse.  O'Brien  O'Keeffe's  second 
and  complementary  article,  ‘Orality  and  the  Developing  Text  of  Caedmon's 
Hymn ’  ( Speculum  62.1-20),  applies  these  insights  to  the  scribal  conventions  for 
OE  poetry.  Her  detailed  study  of  the  manuscript  layout  of  each  copy  of 
Caedmon’s  Hymn  concentrates  on  the  extra-linguistic  markers  of  location  of  text 
on  the  page,  lineation,  word-division,  capitalization,  and  punctuation.  This 
diachronic  approach  enables  her  not  simply  to  establish  the  difference  between 
scribal  practices  for  the  recording  of  Latin  poetry  as  verse  and  OE  poetry  as 
prose,  but,  more  importantly,  to  illustrate  the  developing  scribal  conventions  for 
dealing  with  vernacular  verse.  She  presents  an  overwhelming  case  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Hymn  from  an  oral  to  a  literate  medium.  Accordingly, 
textual  variations  can  become  evidence  for  the  processes  of  reception  whereby 
metrical,  syntactic,  and  semantic  variants  are  governed  by  formulaic 
conventions.  All  in  all,  this  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  problems  posed 
to  editors  by  a  poem  which  is  poised  midway  between  formula-bound  traditions 
of  orality  and  the  graph-bound  text. 

In  a  short  paper  which  suggests  that  the  Metrical  Psalms  were  still  read  in 
Canterbury  in  the  mid  twelfth  century,  ‘Another  Fragment  of  the  Metrical 
Psalms  in  the  Eadwine  Psalter’  ( N&Q  434-6),  Patrick  P.  O'Neill  identifies  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  marginal  addition  in  the  Eadwine  psalter  as  a  fragment  of  the 
OE  translation. 


9.  Prose 

For  other  articles  relevant  to  the  study  of  OE  prose  see  Y orke  (section  2),  Earl 
and  Frakes  (section  3),  and  Nelson  (section  5).  Paul  Dean  uses  the  familiar 
episodes  of  the  arrival  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  the  Caedmon  story,  and 
the  account  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  his  ‘Three  Episodes  in  Bede’s  “History”' 
( DUJ  50.81-5).  Although  much  of  this  brief  but  absorbing  paper  is  devoted  to 
Bede’s  use  of  historiography  and  narrative,  Dean  also  contrasts  the  OE 
translator’s  vision  of  history  as  static  with  Bede’s  dynamic  account  of  the  origins 
of  the  English  church.  Susan  Powell’s  entertaining  ‘An  Accident-Prone  Anglo- 
Saxon’  ( N&Q  154-7)  pursues  one  Bothelm  through  Bede’s  Life  of  Oswald  (the 
source  for  Ailfric’s  Life)  and  Eddius  Stephanus’s  Life  of  Bishop  Wilfrid  to 
suggest  that  the  accident-prone  monk  in  each  account  may  be  the  same  man.  To 
continue  with  hagiography,  David  Yerkes  proceeds  with  further  investigations 
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into  the  Life  of  Machutus  (YW  65. 100-1)  in  a  brief  note  in  Selig  and  Somerville 
on  The  Foliation  of  the  Old  English  Life  of  Machutus’.  Yerkes  compares  the 
manuscript  foliation  of  the  OE  Life  with  that  of  the  source,  Bili’s  Vita,  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  coverage  in  the  OE  version.  'Gregory  of  Ely’s 
Verse  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  yEthelthryth’  ( AnBol  333-90)  contains  discussion 
of  the  OE  cult  of  TEthelthryth  as  well  as  an  edition  of  the  twelfth-century  Latin 
verse  life  by  Pauline  A.  Thompson  and  Elizabeth  Stevens  which  complements 
the  work  of  Ridyard  (see  section  2). 

E.  G.  Stanley’s  'King  Alfred’s  Prefaces’  (RES  349-64)  offers  a  reading  of  the 
prose  and  verse  Prefaces  and  Epilogues  which  identifies  an  individual  Alfredian 
style  and  voice  embedded  in  the  formal  rhetoric  of  these  texts.  Stanley  has  some 
useful  points  to  make  about  the  figural  use  of  language,  particularly  in  the 
metrical  works.  Janet  Bately  turns  again  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (YW 
67.135)  in  the  Toller  Memorial  Lecture  for  1987,  which  is  now  available. 
‘Manuscript  Layout  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle’  ( BJRL  70:i.21— 43) 
surveys  the  layout  of  all  the  Chronicle  manuscripts  but  bases  the  discussion  on 
MS  A  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  MS  173)  to  argue  that  all 
manuscripts  probably  derive  from  one  shared  archetype.  Bately’s  evidence  is 
clearly  presented  and  challenges  the  conventional  hypothesis  of  the  author¬ 
itative  nature  of  A  in  the  textual  history  of  the  Chronicle.  A  second  contribution 
by  Bately,  ‘Old  English  Prose  Before  and  During  the  Reign  of  Alfred’  (ASE  93- 
1 38),  re-examines  the  development  of  vernacular  prose  in  the  ninth  century  and 
forms  a  companion  piece  to  Morrish  (discussed  in  section  2).  This  article  at  long 
last  repudiates  the  argument  for  a  distinctive  Mercian  prose  style  predating  the 
Alfredian  texts.  Bately  offers  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  chief  features  of  late  ninth- 
century  prose  which  subtly  emphasizes  both  its  dependence  on,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of,  Latin  models. 

I  encountered  a  number  of  methodological  problems  reading  Bengt  Lind- 
strom’s  ‘The  Old  English  Translation  of  Alcuin’s  Liber  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitus' 
(SN  23-35).  Until  the  OE  translation  is  fully  edited  and  manuscripts  of  the 
source  rather  than  the  printed  texts  are  used,  the  author’s  conclusions  can  only 
be  preliminary.  Moreover,  Lindstrom’s  attitude  towards  OE  translators  is 
highly  prescriptive  and  fails  to  take  into  account  the  different  manuscript 
environments  of  the  OE  version. 

‘Blickling  Homily  III  on  the  Temptations  in  the  Desert’,  by  Charles  D.  Wright 
(Anglia  1 30-7),  is  a  persuasive  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  the  opening  lines  of 
the  homily.  Wright  traces  the  homily’s  use  of  material  ultimately  derived  from 
Jerome’s  commentary  on  Matthew  and  examines  the  triad  of  reasons  why  Christ 
goes  into  the  desert  in  patristic  and  Insular  literature  to  argue  that  the  Blickling 
introduction  most  probably  derives  from  an  amalgam  of  Latin  texts  pre¬ 
assembled  in  the  as  yet  unidentified  source.  Noting  the  popularity  of  such 
material  in  Irish  patristic  texts,  Wright  suggests  that  the  Blickling  introduction 
derives  from  Insular  sources,  and  further  speculates  that  the  remainder  of  the 
homily,  perhaps  even  the  collection  itself,  may  have  similar  connections. 
Wright’s  paper  therefore  adds  to  our  growing  suspicions  about  the  cultural 
connections  of  this  homiliary.  A  second  paper  on  the  same  collection,  ‘The 
Blickling  Palm  Sunday  Homily  and  Its  Revised  Version’  by  Clare  A.  Lees 
(LeedsSE  1-30),  examines  the  confusing  structure  of  Blickling  Homily  VI  and  its 
use  of  sources  and  analogues.  She  also  edits  a  shorter  version  of  the  same  text  in 
BL  MS  Cotton  Faustina  A.ix  and  demonstrates  how  it  reorganizes  its  Blickling 
source  to  present  a  more  coherent  text  for  a  different  liturgical  day. 
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Jane  Moores  identifies  a  new  source  for  an  OE  homiletic  text  in  'Rex 
Omnipotens :  A  Sequence  Used  in  an  Old  English  Ascension  Day  Homily’ 
(. Anglia  138-44).  Moores  establishes  a  convincing  relationship  between  the  OE 
Ascension  Day  homily  in  Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College  MS  162,  its 
Ascension  Day  sources  in  the  Pembroke  sermonary,  and  the  narrative  sequence 
Rex  Omnipotens,  commonly  used  in  the  liturgy.  This  is  a  small  but  significant 
contribution  to  the  textual  connections  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  liturgy  and 
the  homilies.  Thomas  D.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  pursuit  of  folklore  motifs 
as  analogues  for  the  fight  between  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  devil  in  'The  Devil’s 
Forms  and  the  Pater  Noster’s  Powers:  “The  Prose  Solomon  and  Saturn  Pater 
Noster  Dialogue”  and  the  Motif  of  the  Transformation  Combat’  (SP  164—76). 
Hill’s  use  of  folklore  to  elucidate  this  apparently  scholastic  transformation 
combat  is  persuasive  and  he  does  scholarship  a  service  by  providing  a  clear 
account  of  the  various  prose  and  poetic  Solomon  and  Saturn  texts. 

Source  analysis  continues  to  dominate  the  study  of  zElfric.  Joyce  Hill  writes  a 
brief  note  on  his  use  of  etymologies  in  ‘vElfric  and  the  Name  of  Simon  Peter’ 
(. N&Q  157-8)  which  uses  source  analysis  to  confirm  that  zElfric  intended  the 
etymology  ‘obedient’  by  his  choice  of  etymological  epithets  for  the  name  of 
Simon  Peter.  A  second  valuable  study  of  the  same  subject  by  Hill,  ‘TElfric’s  Use 
of  Etymologies’  ( ASE  35-44),  offers  a  number  of  examples  from  the  homilies  to 
illustrate  AElfric’s  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  pedagogical  value  of  etymology. 
Hill  demonstrates  ^Elfric’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  patristic  etymologies 
but  highlights  his  discrimination  and  independence  from  the  tradition  of  his 
sources  due  to  a  characteristic  concern  with  educational  techniques.  Robert 
Hasenfratz  shares  Hill’s  interest  in  his  brief  but  thoughtful  paper,  ‘A  Curious 
Etymology:  zElfric’s  Derivation  of  Rex'  ( PQ  256-9),  which  calls  our  attention  to 
Tilfric’s  complex  bilingual  etymology  for  rex  and  related  lexical  items  (also 
referred  to  by  Hill).  He  argues  that  Tdfric  derives  the  etymology  in  part  from 
Isidore  but  exploits  to  the  full  its  rhetorical  and  alliterative  possibilities  by 
crossing  the  language  boundaries  of  Latin  and  OE. 

Mary  P.  Richards  crosses  conventional  chronological  and  linguistic 
boundaries  in  ‘Texts  and  Their  Traditions  in  the  Medieval  Library  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  Priory’  ( TAPS  78:iii. 1-129).  This  important  study  reconstructs  the 
holdings  of  Rochester’s  library  pre-  and  post-Conquest,  and  includes  chapters 
on  its  history,  the  Textus  Roffensis,  the  Vulgate  tradition,  and  the  medieval 
homiliary  at  Rochester.  Anglo-Saxonists  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
latter  two  chapters,  where  Richards  gathers  together  for  the  first  time  evidence 
for  the  major  Latin  and  English  textual  traditions  in  this  regional  centre. 
Although  the  relationship  between  the  Canterbury  and  Rochester  scriptoria 
needed  occasional  clarification,  Richards’  approach  is  original  and  points  the 
way  for  future  research  into  medieval  libraries.  Richards'  earlier  work  on  the 
Vespasian  homilies  ( YW  59.76),  which  are  important  witnesses  to  the  continued 
use  of  OE  homilies  in  the  post-Conquest  period,  is  successfully  challenged  by 
Cecily  Clark’s  ‘Spelling  and  Grammaticality  in  the  Vespasian  Homilies'.  A 
Reassessment  (Manuscripta  31.7-10).  Clark  shows  that  the  scribe  does  not  need 
to  be  an  Anglo-Norman  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  OE,  as  Richards  assumes, 
but  rather  is  one  fully  acquainted  with  the  language  and  spelling  conventions  of 
early  Middle  English. 
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Middle  English:  Excluding  Chaucer 

JULIA  BOFFEY,  S.  POWELL,  and  A.  J.  FLETCHER 


The  chapter  has  eleven  sections:  1.  General  and  Miscellaneous;  2.  Alliterative 
Poetry;  3.  The  Gawain-Poet;  4.  Piers  Plowman;  5.  Romances;  6.  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Hoccleve;  7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry;  8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous 
Verse;  9.  Malory  andCaxton;  10.  Other  Prose;  11.  Drama.  Sections  1,  6, 7,  and  8 
are  by  Julia  Boffey;  3,  10,  and  1 1  by  A.  J.  Fletcher;  and  2, 4,  5,  and  9  by  S.  Powell. 


1.  General  and  Miscellaneous 

Demonstration  of  the  abiding  value  of  traditional  historical  and  critical 
approaches  is  provided  this  year,  sadly,  by  three  memorial  volumes.  In  editing 
The  Collected  Papers  of  Nevill  Coghill:  Shakespearian  and  Medievalist,  Douglas 
Gray  reprints  two  essays  on  Chaucer  and  four  on  Langland.  From  the  general 
introductions  (two  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  British  Council’s  WTW  series)  to 
the  investigations  of  specific  topics  (‘Chaucer’s  Idea  of  What  Is  Noble  , 
‘Langland’s  Kind  of  Poetry’)  these  encapsulate  their  author’s  enviable  ability  to 
combine  sharpness  of  response  with  clarity  and  elegance  of  exposition,  and  to 
make  complex  texts  accessible  without  trivializing  them.  The  rather  different 
characteristics  of  Rosemary  Woolfs  scholarship  emerge  in  a  selection  of 
previously  published  material  made  by  Heather  O’Donoghue,  Art  and  Doctrine: 
Essays  on  Medieval  Literature,  in  which  six  essays  on  OE  literature  and  eight  on 
ME  synthesize  fine  critical  sensibility  and  weighty  historical  scholarship.  The 
ME  essays  address  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland;  drama  and  lyrics; 
and  some  recurring  themes  and  images  such  as  the  presentation  of  Christ  as 
lover-knight.  Like  Coghill’s,  these  essays  are  still  valuable  in  terms  of  both 
content  and  method;  it  is  useful  to  have  them  gathered  together. 

In  English  and  International:  Studies  in  the  Literature,  Art  and  Patronage  of 
Medieval  England  a  selection  of  Elizabeth  Salter’s  previously  published  articles 
has  been  most  tellingly  embedded  by  Derek  Pearsall  and  Nicolette  Zeeman  in 
the  midst  of  a  substantial  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  material.  The  volume 
has  a  coherence  of  chronology  and  developing  argument  which  overrides  the 
unfinished  state  of  some  of  its  parts  (if  not  lessening  regret  that  they  should 
remain  so),  and  is  of  great  scholarly  and  critical  significance.  The  opening 
section  argues  for  a  new  perspective  on  English  literature  between  1150  and 
1400,  in  which  the  complex  cross-currents  of  national  and  international  culture, 
and  the  ‘structures  of  life,  art,  and  thought  which  support  literary  composition, 
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are  properly  illuminated;  La3amon’s  Brut,  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  Ancrene 
Wisse,  and  the  texts  of  the  Katherine  Group  are  considered  in  the  revealing 
context  of  much  new  research.  Groups  of  previously  published  articles  on  ‘ Piers 
Plowman  and  Alliterative  Poetry’  and  ‘Chaucer’  push  forward  this  plea  for  the 
establishing  of  correct  contexts,  and  lead  into  a  concluding  section  on 
‘Literature  and  the  Visual  Arts’  in  which  the  methodological  imperatives  of  such 
activity  are  investigated  with  great  rigour,  particularly  in  a  new  and  lengthy 
discussion  of  ‘The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  in  Later  Medieval  Art  and 
Drama’,  which  puts  the  full  range  of  the  author’s  expertise  to  work  on  a  sceptical 
probing  of  the  symbolic  potential  of  these  rural  figures. 

A  similar  if  more  explicitly  ideological  concern  with  the  social  foundations  of 
literature  informs  David  Aers’s  ‘Rewriting  of  the  Middle  Ages:  Some  Sug¬ 
gestions’  ( JMRS  22 1  — 40)  and  his  Community,  Gender,  and  Individual  Identity: 
English  Writing  1360-1430.  The  article  in  effect  introduces  the  book,  arguing 
against  perceptions  of  medieval  social  or  epistemological  hegemony  here 
attributed  to  D.  W.  Robertson  and  his  disciples,  and  calling  for  a  keener 
awareness  of  historical  sources  which  reveal  the  diversity  of  medieval  com¬ 
munities,  the  situation  of  individuals  within  them,  and  their  constituent 
networks  of  power.  The  four  chapters  of  the  book  demonstrate  the  value  of  such 
researches  to  the  understanding  of  Piers  Plowman,  the  Book  of  Margery  Kempe, 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  exploring  in  turn 
questions  of  economics,  gender,  individual  expression,  and  class  loyalty.  Aers  is 
occasionally  belligerent,  and  his  tendency  to  repeat  certain  gibes,  and  to  claim 
authority  for  a  purely  personal  selection  of  secondary  historical  sources,  can 
sometimes  irritate.  Equally,  though,  he  is  often  illuminatingly  persuasive,  here 
especially  in  discussing  the  intractable  relations  between  ‘Poverty,  Work,  and 
Community’  in  Piers  Plowman,  where  his  response  to  Langland’s  combined 
poetic  energy  and  evasiveness  keeps  the  focus  firmly  and  finely  on  the  workings 
of  the  text. 

In  English  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  Stephen  Coote  surveys  over  seven 
hundred  years  of  writing,  interspersing  chapters  on  different  periods  and  genres 
with  discussions  of ‘particular  medieval  circumstances  and  ways  of  thought’  to 
provide  a  historical  perspective  for  the  uninformed  reader.  Quite  apart  from  its 
methodological  appeal,  this  affords  pauses  for  breath  in  the  sequence  of  plot 
summaries  necessary  in  such  an  introduction,  and  is  an  instance  of  Coote’s 
general  tact  of  address.  Further  variety  is  achieved  by  selecting  a  core  of  texts  for 
close  analysis:  a  long  and  warmly  written  section  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
contains  some  telling  critical  points.  Inevitably,  a  survey  like  this  is  patchy  - 
Chaucer  does  relatively  well,  but  others,  such  as  Gower  (‘comfortable’)  and 
Hoccleve,  are  virtually  dismissed;  and  the  thin  bibliography  and  lack  of 
annotation  offer  little  incentive  for  further  reading.  Given  that  its  coverage  is 
superficial,  the  book  is  none  the  less  uneccentric,  well  informed  and  up  to  date, 
and  lucidly  written.  Rather  more  penetrating  and  specific  comment  is  possible  in 
the  chapters  on  medieval  literature  in  Volume  II  of  Boris  Ford’s  Cambridge 
Guide  to  the  Arts  in  Britain,  with  their  briefer  chronological  scope  (roughly  1 100— 
1500).  Derek  Pearsall  provides  an  agreeable  introductory  chapter  on  ‘The 
Cultural  and  Social  Setting’,  raising  the  problems  inherent  in  any  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  past  but  pointing  to  some  areas  worth  exploring.  Stephen 
MedcalPs  discussion  of ‘Literature  and  Drama’  enlivens  fairly  comprehensive 
descriptive  coverage  with  arresting  and  sometimes  quirky  asides.  The  chapters 
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on  ‘Festive  Culture  in  Country  and  Town’  by  Richard  Axton,  and  on  ‘Music’  by 
Nick  Sandon  and  Christopher  Page,  are  of  interest  and  value  for  the  literary 
scholar,  as  is  the  extensive  general  bibliography.  The  contributors  have  been 
poorly  served  by  the  publisher,  who  seems  to  have  introduced  errors  of  many 
kinds  into  a  book  which  is  otherwise  attractive,  informative,  and  sensibly  priced. 
A  straightforward  overview  of  recent  work  on  a  still  narrower  chronological 
period  of  English  writing  is  supplied  by  Karl  Heinz  Goller  and  Hans-Jochen  List 
in  The  Current  State  of  Research  in  Fifteenth-Century  Literature:  Germania- 
Romania,  edited  by  William  C.  McDonald.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Companion  to 
Early  Middle  English  Literature,  edited  by  N.  H.  G.  E.  Veldhoen  and  H.  Aertsen 
(FreeUP). 

Historicists  and  theorists  alike  will  be  pleased  by  Medieval  Literary  Theory 
and  Criticism,  c.l lOO-c.1375:  The  Commentary  Tradition,  by  A.  J.  Minnis  and 
A.  B.  Scott,  with  the  assistance  of  David  Wallace.  Essentially  this  is  an 
anthology  of  translated  extracts  from  twelfth-  to  fourteenth-century  descriptive 
commentaries  (in  Latin  and  Italian)  on  authors  and  texts  of  many  different 
kinds,  beginning  with  the  systematic  accessus  which  served  to  introduce  classical 
authors  whose  works  were  studied  as  school  and  university  set-texts,  and 
concluding  with  commentaries  on  Dante,  the  ‘new  author’.  The  extracts  are 
grouped  both  to  allow  a  sense  of  chronological  development  (from  the 
categories  of  the  accessus  tradition  to  those  of  the  Aristotelean  four  causes)  and 
to  highlight  the  relationship  of  traditions  of  scriptural  and  secular  exegesis, 
scholasticism  and  humanism,  and  the  questions  raised  in  these  about  the  nature 
of  poetry.  The  introductions  to  each  group  of  texts  hang  together  to  form  an 
absorbing  history  of  criticism,  and  carry  their  wide  learning  lightly;  similarly,  the 
translations  are  readable  and  clear.  The  editors’  round  dismissal  of  doubts  about 
the  significance  of  medieval  literary  theory  is  well  justified  by  the  range  and 
sophistication  of  the  material  they  present.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  book  (and  at  a 
mere  £42  rather  than  £65),  a  corrected  and  expanded  edition  of  Minms’s 
Medieval  Theory  of  Authorship  (YW  65.105-6)  has  also  been  published. 

Moving  to  a  later  period  and  a  single  vernacular,  and  working  from  the  poetry 
itself  rather  than  from  commentary  on  it,  is  Lois  A.  Ebin’s  Illuminator,  Makar, 
Vates:  Visions  of  Poetry  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  which  compares  the  poetic 
philosophies  of  a  group  of  writers  usually  loosely  classed  as  ‘Chaucerian’:  John 
Lydgate,  Robert  Henryson,  William  Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  Stephen  Hawes, 
and  John  Skelton.  Beginning  with  the  terms  and  vocabulary  in  which  Chaucer’s 
writings  were  appraised  by  his  successors,  and  drawing  comprehensively  on 
recent  scholarship  and  criticism,  Ebin  traces  in  her  first  four  chapters  a 
confidence  in  both  the  content  and  style  of  poetry  to  ‘illuminate’  and  reveal 
truth.  In  Hawes,  the  poet-‘enluminer’  becomes  a  seer  whose  pronouncements 
are  sometimes  opaque;  Skelton,  more  conscious  of  his  fallen  state,  gradually 
abandons  the  role  of  prophet  and  opts  for  a  plainer  style.  If  the  overall  thesis  is  a 
little  too  tidy  (it  seems  incapable  of  accommodating  Hoccleve,  for  example, 
whose  subtle  references  to  his  art  surely  call  for  some  consideration),  the  book  is 
admirably  respectful  of  the  intellectual  and  stylistic  aims  of  the  poems  it 
discusses,  and  its  attention  to  lexis,  like  its  periodic  close  readings,  demonstrates 
convincingly  the  seriousness,  and  often  the  accomplishment,  of  authors  like 
Lydgate  who  have  been  so  routinely  dismissed. 

Proponents  of  traditional  and  modern  critical  approaches  are  set  at  debate  in 
an  issue  of  this  year’s  PQ  (iv),  which  publishes  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
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1987  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Modern  Language  Association,  at  which  papers 
from  advocates  of  modern  theories  were  offered  up  to  selected  respondents  of  an 
opposing  critical  persuasion.  The  results  are  introduced  by  Martin  B. 
Schichtman  (403-8),  who  speaks  of  the  dialogue  or  symposium  in  Bakhtiman 
terms,  implicitly  likening  the  speakers  who  follow  him  to  Canterbury  pilgrims, 
engaged  in  an  ‘interchange  of  ideologies’.  Britton  J.  Harwood,  pulling  the  short 
straw,  begins  with  a  consideration  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Pardoner:  The  Dialectics  of 
Inside  and  Outside’  (409-22),  which  is  ‘informed  by  phenomenological  criticism 
and  speech-act  theory’,  and  is  countered  by  Jane  Chance’s  mythographical 
investigation,  “‘Disfigured  Is  Thy  Face”:  Chaucer’s  Pardoner  and  the  Protean 
Shape-Shifter  Fals-Semblant’  (423-35).  A  feminist/Marxist  analysis  of  ‘Mys¬ 
tical  Bodies  and  the  Dialogics  of  Vision’  (439-50)  is  then  offered  by  Laurie 
Finke,  whose  definition  of  terms  and  disregard  for  the  tenets  of  Christian 
spirituality  are  questioned  by  Valerie  M.  Lagorio  (451-60).  In  ‘Orality,  Literacy, 
and  Crisis  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages’  (461-73)  Jesse  Gellrich  draws  on 
Wittgenstein  and  Derrida  to  analyse  the  tenacity  of  medieval  habits  of  orality 
and  to  question  our  means  of  reconstructing  its  implications  -  a  task  addressed 
by  John  Miles  Foley’s  ‘Towards  an  Oral  Aesthetics’  (475-9).  In  sum  (and 
inevitably)  these  papers  tend  rather  to  complement  than  to  contradict  one 
another  (the  major  disagreement,  between  Finke  and  Lagorio,  concerns 
spiritual  rather  than  critical  loyalties);  the  exercise  is  on  the  whole  a  stimulating 
one,  although  perhaps  less  diverting  in  written  form  than  it  was  during  the  heat 
of  the  conference. 

Several  new  books  address  questions  of  form  or  strategy.  Jon  Whitman’s 
Allegory:  The  Dynamics  of  an  Ancient  and  Medieval  Technique  considers  the 
traditions  of  allegorical  interpretation  and  composition  from  the  time  of  Homer 
to  their  fusion  in  Bernard  Silvestris’s  Cosmographia ,  in  which  ‘Bernard  interprets 
the  story  of  creation  by  creating  allegorical  agents  to  act  out  the  story’.  The 
workings  of  allegory  are  explored  in  relation  to  stoic  cosmology  and  psychology, 
Virgilian  epic,  and  early  Christian  writings,  with  close  readings  of  seminal  texts 
anchoring  the  argument;  Dante,  Langland,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Milton  are 
drawn  in  en  passant.  The  range  of  reference  and  learning  is  immense  (numerous 
long  footnotes  stand  in  for  a  formal  bibliography),  but  Whitman's  illuminating 
and  polished  argument  about  the  fundamental  workings  of  allegory  is  kept 
carefully  to  the  fore.  Two  useful  appendixes  on  the  terms  ‘allegory’  and 
‘personification’  discuss  definitions  and  their  history. 

In  The  High  Medieval  Dream  Vision:  Poetry.  Philosophy ,  and  Literary  Form 
Kathryn  L.  Lynch  proposes  ‘that  the  philosophical  vision  poem  in  thie  High 
Middle  Ages  had  as  one  of  its  governing  ideas  or  purposes  the  defense  of  a 
philosophically  realist  paradigm  within  a  framework  of  continuous  change’. 
Two  opening  chapters  survey  early  medieval  ideas  about  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  open  the  way  for  more  detailed  consideration  of  Alain  de  Lille’s  De  planctu 
naturae,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Dante’s  Purgatorio,  and  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis  (see  section  6).  Although  the  discussion  is  couched  in  often  abstract 
terms  -  a  tendency  not  helped  by  frequent  detours  into  secondary  sources  -  some 
telling  intertextual  analysis  is  generated.  Within  the  context  of  a  vaguely  defined 
relationship  between  literature  and  history.  Lynch  is  able  to  chart  increasing 
hesitation  over  the  status  of  poetry  as  a  vehicle  or  agent  of  truth.  The  English 
Dream  Vision:  Anatomy  of  a  Form,  by  J.  Stephen  Russell,  is  in  some  ways 
complementary,  confronting  for  example  the  freedom  of  the  dream  vision  to 
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depict  simultaneously  ‘the  way  of  the  world  and  the  way  of  the  mind’.  The  first 
part  of  this  book  covers  at  length  the  status  of  dreams  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
history  of  their  taxonomy.  Russell  is  fond  of  allocating  dream  poems  to  ‘spaces’: 
they  exist  ‘in  the  space  between  the  literary  categories  of  apocalypse  and 
narrative  dream’,  and  in  ‘the  impossible  space  between  the  pathological  and  the 
divine’.  But  such  terminology,  and  an  occasional  breeziness,  do  not  obscure  the 
genuine  informativeness  of  much  of  the  discussion,  and  a  chapter  on  structure 
introduces  some  interesting  ideas  about  the  genre’s  conflation  of  lyric  and 
narrative  modes.  At  the  heart  of  the  book  are  deconstructive  analyses  of  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess ,  Pearl,  and  The  House  of  Fame',  familiar  enough  arguments, 
fashionably  expressed,  which  somehow  fall  short  of  the  expectations  aroused  by 
preceding  chapters.  An  epilogue  touches  on  two  further  examples  of  the  form  - 
Mum  and  the  Sothsegger  and  The  Temple  of  Glass  -  before  charting  its  decline. 

Beginning  Well:  Framing  Fictions  in  Late  Middle  English  Poetry ,  by  Judith  M. 
Davidoff,  takes  on  the  labour  of  assessing  nearly  two  hundred  ME  poems  whose 
‘cores’  are  prefaced  by  brief  introductory  narratives:  dream  visions  and  chansons 
d’aventure,  in  the  main.  With  reference  to  theories  of  genre  and  reception  which 
are  also  canvassed  by  Lynch  and  Russell,  Davidoff  aims  to  ‘recreate  the  horizon 
of  expectations  of  a  late  Middle  English  audience’  and  so  enable  modern  readers 
‘to  perceive  structural  and  thematic  unity  in  poems  that  had  hitherto  seemed 
disjointed  and  ineptly  constructed’.  Despite  this  proselytizing  (and  minor 
irritations  such  as  an  awkward  numerical  system  of  reference  to  poems,  and 
some  overworking  of  statistics),  the  general  survey  of  framing  devices,  with  its 
gathering  together  of  illustrative  texts,  is  valuable.  However,  the  rather  arbitrary 
choice  of  poems  for  close  scrutiny  (there  are  chapters  on  Chaucer,  Dunbar,  and  a 
small  selection  of  fifteenth-century  texts),  and  the  dogged  search  for  framing 
sequences  ( The  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  reduced  to  what  is  virtually  an  algebraic 
formula,  with  accompanying  diagram),  can  seem  arid.  The  book’s  prime  virtue 
is  its  location  of  common  structures  in  a  number  of  poetic  forms,  from  lyrics  to 
longer  narratives.  Dan  Embree  deals  less  exhaustively  with  different  questions  of 
genre  in  ‘Middle  English  Complaint  and  Satire:  an  Essay  in  Reclassification’ 
( PoeticaJ  32-47),  proposing  that  complaint  is  in  fact  a  non-ironic  category  of 
satire  rather  than  a  separate  mode,  and  using  as  illustrations  a  passage  from  The 
Simonie  (‘literal’  satire)  and  one  from  The  Land  of  Cokaygne  (ironic).  Still  with 
specific  genres,  W.  A.  Davenport  looks  at  ‘Patterns  in  Middle  English 
Dialogues’  (in  Kennedy  et  al.).  These  are  considered  variously  as  equal  contests, 
with  the  contenders  evenly  matched,  and  as  unequal  dialogues,  such  as  those 
between  a  teacher  and  pupil;  some  reference  is  also  made  to  the  variant  form  of 
the  parliament.  The  discussion  deals  succinctly  with  classical  and  educational 
models  which  were  influential  on  the  genre,  and  takes  in  a  good  range  of  ME 
texts,  some  comparatively  little  known.  Dialogues,  like  dream  visions  and 
chansons  d’aventure,  are  seen  often  to  involve  the  suspension  of  normal  waking 
states. 

Among  shorter  studies  of  topics  and  themes,  Jan  Ziolkowski  makes  a 
preliminary  survey  of  ‘Saints  in  Invocations  and  Oaths  in  Medieval  Literature 
(JEGP  179-92),  comparing  the  range  of  saints  who  appear  in  ‘oaths  of 
convenience’  (those  chosen  for  metrical  or  rhyming  purposes)  with  those 
selected  for  particular  associations,  from  the  etymological  to  the  biographical. 
The  peppering  of  the  discussion  with  numerous  references  to  texts  in  several 
languages  makes  for  some  bittiness,  but  this  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  an 
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introductory  foray;  overall,  the  article  is  entertaining  and  suggestive.  In  The 
Pilgrim  in  the  Poem:  Dante,  Langland,  and  Chaucer’,  a  contribution  to 
Allegoresis:  The  Craft  of  Allegory  in  Medieval  Literature,  edited  by  J.  Stephen 
Russell,  Julia  Bolton  Holloway  takes  the  Gospel  account  of  the  disciples’ 
meeting  with  Christ  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  as  the  point  of  departure  for  some 
suggestive  if  occasionally  overblown  speculation  on  medieval  understanding  of 
the  episode,  and  its  appearances,  literal  and  metaphorical,  in  art  and  literature. 
Barbara  A.  Hanawalt  touches  on  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Parliament  of  the 
Three  Ages,  and  a  range  of  familiar  sexual  metaphors  in  ‘Men’s  Games,  King’s 
Deer:  Poaching  in  Medieval  England’  ( JMRS  175-93),  which  combines  literary 
sources  with  the  historical  evidence  of  some  thirteenth-century  forest  eyre  cases 
to  reveal  poaching  ‘as  a  game  that  reinforces  male  gender  identity’.  In  ‘The 
Dance  of  Death’  ( CMCS  13.87-96)  Andrew  Breeze  attempts  to  ascertain 
whether  references  to  this  motif  in  Welsh  poetry  ‘are  consistent  with  the  literary 
and  art-historical  evidence  from  outside  Wales’,  which  he  usefully  collects  and 
considers.  George  R.  Reiser’s  ‘The  Progress  of  Purgatory:  Visions  of  the 
Afterlife  in  Later  Middle  English  Literature’  (in  Hogg)  offers  an  interesting 
survey  of  the  variety  and  popularity  of  purgatorial  visions  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  focusing  on  The  Gast  of  Gy  and  a  later  Reuelacyone  schewed 
to  ane  holy  woman  now  one  late  tyme.  The  special  role  of  the  Dominicans  in 
disseminating  such  accounts  is  stressed,  and  evidence  is  adduced  for  the  appeal 
of  the  texts  to  women  readers  and  to  early  printers. 

In  Pastors  and  Visionaries:  Religion  and  Secular  Life  in  Late  Medieval 
Yorkshire  Jonathan  Hughes  provides  a  richly  informative  account  of  the 
changing  temper  and  manifestations  of  lay  spirituality  in  the  Y ork  diocese  in  the 
century  following  the  archiepiscopate  of  John  Thoresby  (1352-73),  whose 
administrative  reforms  and  influential  guidelines  for  pastoral  care  fostered  both 
a  flourishing  eremitic  movement  and  a  growth  in  lay  devotionalism.  The  opening 
chapter  establishes  the  religious  character  of  the  nobility  of  the  region  in  general 
terms  and  is  followed  by  discussions  of  the  eremitic  movement,  the  nature  of 
diocesan  pastoral  care  and  its  accommodation  of  eremitic  teachings,  the  focus  of 
religious  literature  on  ‘the  precise  spiritual  experiences  attainable  in  a  domestic 
and  secular  environment’,  and  the  appearance  of  new  local  cults  of  saints. 
Conscious  throughout  of  the  need  to  justify  the  special  status  he  accords  to  one 
particular  milieu,  and  pausing  sporadically  for  comparisons  with  other  areas, 
Hughes  draws  on  a  wide  range  of  illustrative  sources:  ecclesiastical  records, 
testamentary  bequests,  manuscripts  of  different  kinds,  and  further  texts  ranging 
from  the  obviously  relevant  writings  of  Rolle,  Hilton,  Nicholas  Love,  and  the 
authors  of  the  York  plays  to  Pearl  and  St  Erkenwald.  The  cumulative  evidence 
for  individual  devotional  practice  (occasionally  rather  relentlessly  listed) 
supports  a  lucid  and  fascinating  exposition  of  the  nature  and  determining 
factors  of  late  medieval  spirituality.  James  Hogg’s  work  on  an  illustrated 
manuscript  from  a  Yorkshire  charterhouse  neatly  complements  Hughes’s  thesis. 
‘Selected  Texts  on  Heaven  and  Hell  from  the  Carthusian  Miscellany,  British 
Library  Additional  MS  37049’  (in  Hogg)  offers  an  unannotated  selection  of  verse 
and  prose  pieces  whose  flavour  is  assessed  in  ‘A  Morbid  Preoccupation  with 
Mortality?:  The  Carthusian  London  British  Library  MS  Add. 37049’  (in  Hogg); 
thirty- two  black-and-white  figures  introduce  significant  combinations  of  images 
and  texts. 

On  the  linguistic  side,  N.  F.  Blake  writes  on  ‘Literary  and  Other  Languages  in 
Middle  English’,  in  Genres,  Themes,  and  Images  in  English  Literature,  edited  by 
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Piero  Boitani  and  Anna  Torti.  Signalling  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
modern  account  of  the  development  of  literary  language  and  style  in  the 
medieval  period,  Blake  highlights  the  contemporary  lack  of  tradition  and  precise 
vocabulary  to  inform  vernacular  discussion  of  such  topics,  and  turns  for  help  to 
Caxton’s  comments  on  the  books  he  published  and  to  features  of  the  glosses  and 
scribal  readings  in  the  corpus  of  Canterbury  Tales  manuscripts  -  a  body  of 
evidence  clearly  rich  in  potential  for  more  extensive  investigation.  Brian  Stone’s 
‘False  Friends  and  Strange  Metres’,  in  The  Translator’s  Art,  edited  by  William 
Radice  and  Barbara  Reynolds,  considers  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
translating  from  Middle  to  Modern  English,  and  illustrates  some  special 
difficulties  concerning  metre,  rhyme,  and  alliteration.  There  are  some  interesting 
points  of  detail  on  both  medieval  and  modern  poems,  and  Stone  writes  candidly 
of  some  changes  he  would  now  make  to  his  successfully  published  translations. 
In  a  contribution  to  Kennedy  et  al.,  Eric  Stanley  initiates  an  important  and 
weightily  supported  study  of  ‘Rhymes  in  English  Medieval  Verse:  From  Old 
English  to  Middle  English’,  suggesting  that  medieval  audiences -conditioned  by 
the  variety  of  ornament  in  OE  verse  -  may  not  have  expected  true  rhymes,  even 
in  regularly  rhyming  poetry.  In  works  which  survive  in  more  than  one 
manuscript,  scribal  practice  in  the  matter  of  rhymes  is  observed  to  vary,  and  even 
Chaucer’s  practice  involves  some  inexact  rhymes.  Stanley  cautions  editors  about 
‘emending  to  introduce  purer  rhymes’  and  perceives  ‘a  looser  rhyming  practice 
than  many  philologists  would  think  ideal’. 

Works  of  miscellaneous  interest  include  Irma  Taavitsainen’s  Middle  English 
Lunaries:  A  Study  of  the  Genre,  which  surveys  the  contents,  associations, 
manuscripts,  and  transmission  of  a  group  of  popular  lunary  and  zodiacal 
prognostications  that  survive  in  both  verse  and  prose  forms.  The  material  is 
considerately  organized,  introduced  by  some  general  definitions  and  classi¬ 
fications  of  astrological  literature,  and  the  texts  in  question  are  subjected  to 
fairly  comprehensive  scrutiny;  some  samples  are  also  provided  in  an  appendix. 
Interesting  evidence  is  proffered  about  their  relationship  to  other  didactic 
writings  -  courtesy  books  and  dietaries  -  with  which  the  manuscripts  often 
combine  them,  and  about  their  currency  among  medical  practitioners,  some  of 
whom  are  here  identified  as  early  owners  of  surviving  copies.  In  sum,  this  is  an 
informed  and  appealing  study  of  a  generic  oddity.  Marcelle  Thiebaux’s 
anthology  of  translated  extracts  from  The  Writings  of  Medieval  Women  ranges 
from  Egeria  of  Spain  to  Christine  de  Pisan,  with  ME  writers  represented  by 
Julian  of  Norwich;  there  are  brief  notes  on  individual  figures  and  a  sketchy 
general  introduction.  A  mixed  bag  of  tantalizing  stories  (again  in  translation) 
has  been  chronologically  assembled  in  Richard  Kay’s  Broadview  Book  of 
Medieval  Anecdotes.  Part  of  the  allure  lies  in  the  titles  of  the  anecdotes  (‘Life  in  a 
Monastery  Is  No  Picnic’;  ‘The  Perfect  Squelch’),  whose  main  qualification  for 
inclusion  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  easily  extractable  from  longer 
works.  Three  very  general  articles  conclude  the  miscellaneous  material.  Morton 
W.  Bloomfield  ruminates  on  possible  methods  of  distinguishing  ‘History  and 
Literature  in  the  Vernacular  in  the  Middle  Ages’,  and  Derek  Brewer  offers  The 
Other,  the  Self:  Speculations  concerning  an  Aspect  of  Western  Culture  and 
Medieval  Literature’,  with  reference  to  some  lyrics  and  symbolic  stories  (both  in 
Kennedy  et  al.).  A  translation  of  a  fragmentary  piece  by  Paul  Zumthor  poses 
questions  about  ‘The  Vocalization  of  the  Text:  The  Medieval  Poetic  Effect 
( Viator  273-82),  asking  how  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  interpreter  of  a  text 
and  the  human  voice  can  modify  the  effects  of  any  discourse. 
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Several  contributions  to  the  year’s  work  shed  light  on  aspects  of  medieval 
book  production.  Manuscript  Trinity  R.3.19:  A  Facsimile,  introduced  by 
Bradford  Y.  Fletcher,  makes  available  an  important  fascicular  miscellany  of 
largely  pseudo-Chaucerian  verse  and  prose  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Fletcher  provides  a  brief  list  of  contents,  a  collation  chart 
analysing  the  make-up  of  the  manuscript  from  thirteen  booklets,  information 
about  paper  stocks,  with  reproductions  of  watermarks,  and  discussion  of  the 
habits  of  the  scribes.  He  suggests  convincingly  that  the  manuscript  was 
produced  as  a  single  ‘end  product’,  rather  than  representing  the  results  of 
piecemeal  collecting  of  different  fascicles.  Ralph  Hanna  Ill’s  study  of  'The 
Origins  and  Production  of  Westminster  School  MS  3’  (SB  197-218)  reveals  that 
the  booklets  making  up  this  anthology  of  religious  prose  seem  to  reflect  the 
supply  of  exemplars  to  the  scribes,  who  attempted  to  group  related  items 
together  while  simultaneously  leaving  options  open  for  later  adjustment.  The 
scribes  appear  to  have  come  from  the  East  Midlands,  but  to  have  used  texts  of 
Western  extraction;  Hanna  proposes  ‘loose  association  in  some  single  centre’, 
probably  London,  and  supplies  a  list  of  related  manuscripts.  C.  Paul  Chris¬ 
tianson’s  Memorials  of  the  Book  Trade  in  Medieval  London:  The  Archives  of  Old 
London  Bridge  is  an  informative  and  leisurely  essay  about  a  significant  body  of 
records  which  display  the  activities  of  certain  scribes,  decorators,  and  binders, 
and  which  furthermore  contain,  among  details  of  the  Bridge  estates,  references 
to  the  names  and  properties  of  sixty-six  tenants  associated  in  some  way  with  the 
book  trade.  One  of  the  initial  attractions  of  the  study  -  its  combination  of 
physical  and  documentary  evidence  -  has  perhaps  limited  the  extent  to  which 
Christianson  can  pursue  the  implications  of  either  body  of  material.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  Barbara  Shailor’s  The  Medieval  Book:  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  at  the 
Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library,  Yale  University  (YaleUL). 

Aspects  of  the  reading  and  owning  of  books  are  considered  by  Susan  H. 
Cavanaugh  and  Jeanne  E.  Krochalis,  who  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  literary 
interests  of  medieval  English  kings.  In  ‘Royal  Books:  King  John  to  Richard  II’ 
(Library  304-16)  Cavanaugh  briefly  amalgamates  the  scattered  references  to 
English  royal  book-ownership,  and  compares  them  with  the  more  extensive 
evidence  for  a  French  royal  library.  Without  exploring  in  any  detail  the  nature 
and  status  of  the  English  records,  she  suggests  that  their  informality  and  lack  of 
coherence  may  conceal  more  organized  structures  of  book  acquisition  and 
maintenance.  Krochalis,  concentrating  on  ‘The  Books  and  Reading  of  Henry  V 
and  His  Circle’  (ChauR  23.50-77),  repeats  the  comparison  with  France,  but  has 
far  more  material  to  go  on,  moving  outside  books  owned  by  the  king  to  those 
read  by  his  relatives  and  associates  or  linked  with  his  name  by  patronage  or 
dedication.  Her  conclusion  is  that  for  Henry,  unlike  his  French  counterparts, 
books  were  ‘texts,  not  toys’.  A  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodleian,  originally  from 
the  more  lavish  collection  of  one  of  Henry’s  brothers,  is  authoritatively 
described  by  A.  C.  De  la  Mare,  in  ‘Duke  Humfrey’s  English  Palladius  (MS  Duke 
Humfrey  d.2)’  (BLR  12.39-51).  This  contains  an  English  verse  translation  of 
Palladius’  Opus  Agriculturae,  made  at  some  speed,  perhaps  by  Humfrey’s 
chancellor  and  chaplain  Thomas  Norton  in  1442-3,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being  ‘the  only  text  entirely  in  English  from  Duke  Humfrey’s  library  which  is 
known  to  have  survived’.  In  a  further  article  in  BLR ,  the  same  author  begins  a 
series  of  extended  descriptions  of  ‘Manuscripts  Given  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Humfrey,  Duke- of  Gloucester’  (13.30— 5 1),  while  M.  C.  Seymour 
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studies  ‘Manuscript  Pictures  of  Duke  Humfrey’  ( BLR  12.95-105).  Books  in 
corporate  hands  feature  in  William  J.  Courtenay’s  new  transcription  and 
discussion  of  ‘The  Fourteenth-Century  Booklist  of  the  Oriel  College  Library’ 
( Viator  283-90),  and  in  Andrew  G.  Watson’s  helpful  supplement  to  the  second 
edition  of  N.  R.  Ker’s  Medieval  Libraries  of  Great  Britain:  A  List  of  Surviving 
Books,  which  adds  or  reassigns  451  manuscripts  and  eighty-two  printed  books, 
and  includes  important  new  material  on  Cambridge  friars  and  on  Durham.  A 
Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms  Collections,  Volume  I,  by 
Louise  Campbell  and  Francis  Steer,  broaches  the  complexity  of  the  heralds’ 
collections,  and  has  an  index  and  useful  biographical  notes  on  scribes  and 
owners  by  Robert  Yorke.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Pamela  Robinson’s  Catalogue  of 
Dated  and  Datable  Manuscripts  c.737-1600  in  Cambridge  Libraries  (Brewer). 


2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

There  is  not  much  to  report  this  year.  Worthiest  of  note  are  four  previously 
published  essays  in  English  and  International:  Studies  in  the  Literature,  Art  and 
Patronage  of  Medieval  England,  the  collection  of  Elizabeth  Salter’s  work  edited 
by  Derek  Pearsall  and  Nicolette  Zeeman:  ‘The  Alliterative  Revival’  (YW 47.76), 
‘Alliterative  Modes  and  Affiliations  in  the  Fourteenth  Century’  ( YW 59.79),  ‘The 
Timeliness  of  Wynnere  and  Wastoure '  (YW  59.79),  and  ‘A  Complaint  against 
Blacksmiths’.  Apart  from  this,  Brian  Stone  has  translated  the  alliterative  Morte 
Arthure  for  Penguin,  together  with  the  stanzaic  Le  Morte  Arthur  (see  section  5). 
Jan  Ziolkowski,  in  ‘A  Narrative  Structure  in  the  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure ' 
(ChauR  22.234-5),  looks  at  the  generally  accepted  pattern  of  structural  reversal 
in  the  poem  and  argues  that  this  coexists  with  a  pattern  of  structural  parallelism 
which  unites  the  first  and  last  quarters.  Bruce  Moore  suggests  rather  fancifully 
that  the  image  of  the  sun  on  ‘The  Dominicans’  Banner  in  Wynnere  and 
Wastoure'  (ELN  26:ii.7— 12)  represents  the  bonfires  of  the  summer  solstice  and 
therefore  the  sexual  debauchery  of  the  Dominicans.  Susanna  G.  Fein  identifies 
grotesque  topoi  and  their  thematic  connotations  and  argues  for  ‘an  alliterative 
“aesthetic”’  in  ‘The  Ghoulish  and  the  Ghastly:  A  Moral  Aesthetic  in  Medieval 
Alliterative  Verse’  (MLQ  48.3-19).  Also  relevant  to  this  section  are  the  articles 
on  alliterative  metre  by  Hoyt  Duggan  and  Thomas  Cable  reviewed  in  section  4. 


3.  The  Gawain-Poet 

No  books  have  appeared  this  year,  but  there  has  been  a  worthwhile  batch  of 
articles.  In  ‘A  Grammatical  Perspective  on  Word  Play  in  Pearl'  ( ChauR  22.322- 
31)  Morton  Donner  argues  well  that  Pearl,  long  acknowledged  for  the  richness 
of  its  lexical  ambiguities,  should  also  be  seen  as  often  syntactically  ambiguous. 
R.  J.  Dingley  looks  at  ‘ Patience ,  Line  146’  ( Expl  46:ii.3-4),  and  shows  how  the 
word  gyn  there  possibly  has  connotations  of  torture  and  entrapment,  as  well  as 
suggesting  the  meaning  ‘cunning  strategem’;  neither  of  these  meanings  has  been 
noted  by  editors  of  the  poem.  In  ‘The  Heart’s  Eye:  Beatific  Vision  in  Purity'  (SP 
451-70)  Theresa  Tinkle  treats  what  she  considers  a  largely  neglected  aspect  of 
this  poem,  namely,  its  concern  with  the  promise  of  beatific  vision  to  those  pure  in 
heart.  She  sees  in  it  a  ‘dual  incremental  structure  that  weaves  homiletic  and 
narrative  material  more  tightly  together  than  has  hitherto  been  asserted  . 
William  Vantuono  supports  an  earlier  critic  O.  F.  Emerson  in  his  article 
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‘Cleanness  and  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose ’  (ELN 26:ii.l— 6),  arguing  that  lines  1057-64 
of  Cleanness  derive  from  lines  2011-264  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose ,  a  portion 
written  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  and  not  from  the  later  continuation  written  by 
Jean  de  Meun,  as  most  recent  editors  believe. 

R.  A.  Cooper  and  Derek  Pearsall,  in  The  Gawain  Poems:  A  Statistical 
Approach  to  the  Question  of  Common  Authorship’  (RES  365-85),  measure 
selected  stylistic  features  of  alliteration,  syntax,  and  word  frequency  in  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  Patience,  and  Cleanness,  and  come  as  near  as  is 
scientifically  possible  to  certainty  that  the  three  poems  are  in  fact  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  Their  judicious  article  is  a  model  demonstration  of  the  methodo¬ 
logy  of  computer-assisted  approaches  to  questions  of  textual  authorship.  The 
last  article  in  this  section,  one  devoted  exclusively  to  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  belongs  to  the  currently  rather  unfashionable  critical  school  of  those 
who  would  seek  actual  historical  referents  for  the  characters  of  fiction.  'Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  as  a  romance  a  clef  ( ChauR  23.78-92),  by  William 
McColly,  proposes  Richard  II  as  being  behind  the  portrait  of  King  Arthur  in  the 
poem,  and  this  seems  reasonable  enough,  but  the  bulk  of  the  argument  seeks  to 
foster  Gawain  on  Robert  de  Vere  (created  Duke  of  Ireland  by  Richard  in  1386) 
and  Bertilak  on  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  a  Cheshire  knight.  The  evidence  behind 
McColly’s  argument  is  all  very  thought-provoking,  but  is  not  finally  convincing. 


4.  Piers  Plowman 

Piers  Plowman  studies  seem  to  be  threatening  to  catch  up  with  Chaucerian 
studies.  The  output  this  year  is  large  and  in  the  main  of  excellent  quality.  For  a 
start,  a  new  journal  has  been  launched,  the  Yearbook  of  Langland  Studies  ( YLS), 
specifically  devoted  to  Piers  Plowman  and  related  research.  In  their  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  (for  1987),  the  editors  John  A.  Alford  and  M.  Teresa 
Tavormina  indicate  that  the  first  article  is  intended  to  show  their  receptiveness  to 
non-traditional  critical  approaches.  The  title  of  the  article,  ‘The  Subject  of  Piers 
Plowman'  (1-30),  is  inoffensive  enough  but  conceals  a  great  deal.  Rejecting  the 
vocabulary  (‘character’,  ‘unity’,  ‘integrity’)  as  well  as  the  ideology  of  previous 
criticism,  David  Lawton  introduces  the  new  vocabulary  ('Piers  Plowman  is  a 
dialogic  poem  constructed  from  the  discourses  of  Langland’s  day’)  and  presents 
a  new  ‘model’  based  on  contemporary  literary  theory.  The  essay  serves  to  reveal 
the  theory  more  than  the  poem,  but  perhaps  this  is  the  intention. 

Nothing  so  fearsomely  radical  comes  up  again  in  the  volume.  Anne 
Middleton,  in  ‘The  Passion  of  Seint  Averoys  [B. 13.91]:  “Deuynyng”  and 
Divinity  in  the  Banquet  Scene’  (31^10),  argues  that  the  obscure  ‘Averoys’  is  the 
Islamic  philosopher  Averroes,  who  believed  that  the  capacity  for  spiritual 
wisdom  was  dependent  on  natural  ability.  The  identification  is  useful  but 
Middleton’s  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  is  dense  and  sometimes 
obscure.  The  prolific  metrist  Hoyt  N.  Duggan  provides  some  ‘Notes  toward  a 
Theory  of  Langland’s  Meter’  (41-70)  in  which  he  recants  previous  theories  (TIL 
68.149)  and  confesses  that  he  now  believes  that  Langland,  despite  certain 
differences,  ‘wrote  to  the  metrical  constraints  that  governed  the  other  alliterative 
poets’.  The  repercussions  are  immense  -  ‘the  archetypes  of  all  three  versions  of 
Piers  Plowman  are  even  more  corrupt  than  we  have  suspected’,  and,  in  short,  the 
metrist  is  in  some  difficulty.  Duggan  scrutinizes  both  the  metrists  and  the 
difficulties  and  comes  up  with  his  own  current  orthodoxies.  An  alternative  view  is 
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presented  by  Thomas  Cable  (see  below).  This  is  a  significant  episode  in  what  is 
likely  to  be  a  long-running  saga. 

In  an  essay  on  ‘Langland’s  and  Chaucer’s  Prologues’  (71-81)  Helen  Cooper 
supports  the  suggestion  that  Chaucer  knew  Piers  Plowman  (in  the  A-version) 
and  that,  however  different  in  treatment,  Langland’s  Prologue  influenced  his 
own  General  Prologue.  James  Simpson  looks  at  ‘Spirituality  and  Economics  in 
Passus  1—7  of  the  B  Text’  (82—103).  At  the  heart  of  the  Meed  passus  are  both 
moral  and  economic  concepts  of  proper  and  improper  payment,  where  Meed 
epitomizes  a  situation  Langland  viewed  with  concern,  the  contemporary  shift 
from  traditional  feudal  ties  of  loyalty  to  transient  contractual  ties.  Although 
Langland  has  been  seen  as  a  reactionary,  Simpson  allies  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  David  Aers  (YW  61.102  and  below)  -  Langland  concedes  the  force 
of  the  profit  economy  and  uses  its  terms  to  describe  spiritual  reward  but 
consistently  attacks  it  as  a  system. 

The  full-length  articles  are  followed  by  a  series  of  ‘Notes’.  Thomas  D.  Hill 
looks  at  ‘Seth  the  “Seeder”  in  Piers  Plowman  C.  1 0.249’  ( 1 05-8)  -  what  may  seem 
pleonastic  in  this  line  is  in  fact  a  play  on  Seth’s  name  ( =  seed)  and  his  role  as  the 
heir  of  Adam’s  seed.  Lister  M.  Matheson,  in  "Piers  Plowman  B. 13.331(330): 
Some  “Shrewed”  Observations’  (108-16),  outlines  the  ambiguities  inherent  in 
the  passage  and  suggests  that  in  the  rewriting  ‘the  textually  unifying  power  of  the 
simile  of  the  dressmaker’s  shears  was  much  reduced  ...  at  the  expense  of 
achieving  grammatical,  syntactic,  and  lexical  clarity’.  Carter  Revard  uses  the 
OED  to  elucidate  ‘ Title  and  Auaunced  in  Piers  Plowman  B. 11.290’  (116-21), 
Arthur  Sherbo  talks  about  some  eighteenth-century  owners  of  Piers  Plowman 
manuscripts  in  ‘Samuel  Pegge,  Thomas  Holt  White,  and  Piers  Plowman ’  (121-8), 
and  R.  A.  Shoaf,  in  ‘“Speche  ]?at  spire  is  of  grace”:  A  Note  on  Piers  Plowman 
B.9.104’  (128-33),  manages  to  deduce  from  a  pun  on  spire  as  shoot/sprout/ 
breath  that  ‘precisely  because  speech  is  seminal,  it  can  also  be  onanistic  and 
polluting’.  Despite  my  reservations  about  some  elements  of  this  mixed  bag,  YLS 
is  clearly  a  significant  event  in  Langland  studies.  In  addition  to  full-length 
articles  and  short  notes,  it  includes  full-length  reviews  and  an  annual 
bibliography  which  embraces  books,  articles,  dissertation  abstracts,  and  even 
book  reviews  (the  1987  volume  has  bibliographies  for  1985  and  1986). 

YLS  (2)  begins  with  an  article,  ‘Langland’s  Plowman  and  the  Recreation  of 
Fourteenth-Century  Religious  Metaphor’  (1-21),  in  which  Elizabeth  B.  Kirk 
argues  that  ploughmen  before  Langland  were  by  no  means  considered  the 
prototype  of  the  virtuous  worker  (though  by  the  end  of  the  article  she  is 
admitting  monastic  and  fraternal  approval).  From  this  basis  she  considers  why 
so  novel  an  image  should  have  fired  the  literary  imagination  and  finds  an 
explanation,  not  just  in  Langland’s  skill  in  uniting  religion  and  iconography  in 
the  figure  of  the  ploughman,  but  also  (surprisingly  plausibly)  in  the  arrival  of  the 
new  eight-ox  plough.  Next,  Sister  Mary  Clemente  Davlin  writes  interestingly  on 
the  mixed  genre  (‘the  contrast  between  logical,  direct  language  and  wisdom- 
language’)  which  she  finds  in  both  ‘ Piers  Plowman  and  the  Books  of  Wisdom’ 
(23-33).  In  ‘Langland  and  Fitzralph:  Two  Solutions  to  the  Mendicant  Problem’ 
(35^45)  T.  P.  Dolan  claims  that  at  the  end  of  Piers  Plowman  (C. 22. 38(U4) 
Langland  is  referring  specifically  to  the  Franciscans,  with  their  vow  of  absolute 
poverty  (less  likely  is  his  suggestion  that  he  always  meant  the  Franciscans  when 
he  spoke  of  friars).  The  ‘fyndynge’  which  is  Langland’s  solution  for  the  friars 
would  in  Dolan’s  view  have  destroyed  the  order,  and  this  tenuous  link  leads  into 
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a  discussion  of  Bishop  Fitzralph  of  Armagh  s  far  more  violent  plans  for  the  same 
end.  In  ‘Middle  English  Meter  and  Its  Theoretical  Implications’  (47-69)  Thomas 
Cable  replies  to  Hoyt  Duggan’s  article  (see  above).  We  learn  a  lot  about  the 
internecine  strife  between  Cable  the  rationalist  and  Duggan  the  empiricist  as 
Cable  presents  his  own  theories  (in  the  tradition  of  Romantic  intuitionism)  and 
states  his  objections  to  Duggan’s  (in  the  tradition  of  historical  positivism)—  any 
theory  that  accounts  for  virtually  all  the  lines  in  a  corpus  that  was  composed  and 
transmitted  under  the  peculiarly  difficult  conditions  of  Middle  English  allit¬ 
erative  poetry  is  immediately  suspect’.  A  book  is  to  follow  which  will  doubtless 
air  the  matter  further  and  in  even  greater  depth. 

Christina  von  Nolcken  writes  on  the  differences,  rather  than  the  similarities, 
between  'Piers  Plowman ,  the  Wycliffites,  and  Pierce  the  Plowman 's  Creed  (71— 
102).  The  connection  between  Piers  Plowman  and  Lollard  writing  is  not  obvious 
and  even  the  Wycliffite  author  of  Pierce  the  Plowman ’s  Creed  "has  systematically 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  view  his  Langlandian  material  from  a  Langlandian 
perspective’.  The  articles  end  with  Susanna  Fein,  in  "The  Poetic  Art  of  Death  and 
Life ’  (103-23),  trying  to  establish  a  literary  reputation  for  a  maligned  alliterative 
poem.  The  ‘Notes’  begin  with  Cynthia  Renee  Bland  on  the  scholastic 
background  to  ‘Langland’s  Use  of  the  Term  Ex  Vi  Transicionis'  (125-35). 
Josephine  Koster  Tarvers  spends  time  with  the  MED  in  order  to  elucidate  "The 
Abbess’s  ABC  (137-41)  and  decides  that  all  the  definitions  are  relevant.  There  is 
also  a  review-article  by  Christina  von  Nolcken  in  which  she  uses  the  theme  of 
‘Wyclif  in  Our  Times:  The  Wyclif  Sexcentenary,  1984'  (143-54)  to  contrast 
Anthony  Kenny’s  Wyclif  in  His  Times  ( YW  67. 160)  with  the  clearly  contrastable 
Wyclif  s  Wicket  of  Lewis  Lupton  (1984).  The  volume  ends  with  reviews,  notices, 
and  an  annual  bibliography  for  1987. 

John  Alford  has  been  working  hard.  The  excellent  Companion  to  Piers 
Plowman'  fulfils  his  large  aim:  ‘it  brings  together  for  the  first  time  the  essential 
information  on  every  major  aspect  of  the  work  -  for  example,  the  manuscripts, 
language,  meter,  historical  milieu,  literary  and  intellectual  influences  -  and  also 
provides  an  overview  of  modern  critical  approaches.'  The  volume  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  each  containing  three  essays,  which  not  only  provide  the  reader 
with  basic  information  on  the  subject  at  hand  (at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is 
an  excellent  references  list  to  works  cited)  and  the  evolution  of  critical  thought  in 
the  area,  but  also  evaluate  critical  opinion  rather  than  merely  describing  it.  The 
danger  is  that  some  scholars  will  push  their  own  pet  theories  (John  Yunck  in  his 
chapter  is  least  prepared  to  accommodate  others),  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  critical  contention  would  certainly  be  useful  for  the  new  student 
(as  Alford  admits,  Middleton's  introduction  is  not  helpful  for  a  beginner). 
Commendably,  contributors  seem  to  have  all  read  each  other's  work  and  to 
make  helpful  cross-references. 

After  Anne  Middleton’s  survey  of  the  poem’s  critical  history,  the  first  section, 
on  'Piers  Plowman  and  the  Late  Middle  Ages’,  begins  with  John  Alford’s 
excellent  chapter  on  ‘The  Design  of  the  Poem’.  Anna  P.  Baldwin  follows  with  a 
useful  survey,  according  to  the  three  estates,  of  "The  Historical  Context',  and  the 
section  ends  with  Robert  Adams,  who  looks  at  perennial  questions  surrounding 
‘Langland’s  Theology’  and  then  topics  of  current  scholarly  interest,  ending  with 
a  survey  of  sources  and  parallels.  Section  2  (‘Generic  Influences  on  Piers 
Plowman')  contains  essays  by  Stephen  A.  Barney,  John  A.  Yunck,  and  Siegfried 
Wenzel  on  ‘Allegorical  Visions’,  ‘Satire’,  and  ‘Medieval  Sermons'  respectively. 
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Rejecting  as  hopeless  any  attempt  to  pin  down  Langland’s  own  use,  Barney  gives 
a  survey  of  the  origin  and  development  of  allegory  in  general.  Yunck  eschews 
specific  sources  for  Langland’s  satire  and  concentrates  on  the  historical  context 
and  the  influence  of  a  tradition,  particularly  French.  Wenzel  points  out  the  error 
of  facile  deduction  of  sermon  relationships  from  a  limited  knowledge  of  sermons 
(even  the  expert  is  aware  of  a  whole  mass  of  unread  material  as  well  as  other 
imponderables).  Preaching  was  very  likely  the  medium  through  which  Langland 
derived  material  which  stems  ultimately  from  other  sources,  but  Langland’s 
treatment  of  this  material  was  very  different  from  the  preacher’s;  his  impulse  was 
‘not  to  write  a  sermon,  but  to  produce  imaginative  poetry’. 

By  now  the  reader  (for  the  book  is  intended  for  straight  reading  as  well  as 
reference)  is  ready  for  the  three  big  names  of  Section  3,  ‘The  Text  and  Language 
of  Piers  Plowman' .  George  Kane  writes  on  ‘The  Text’  in  an  exemplary  way  - 
methodically,  cogently,  giving  honour  where  it  is  due  (Skeat)  and  lightly 
dismissing  claims  to  honour  elsewhere  (the  Z-text).  His  analysis  of  the 
manuscript  traditions  is  masterful  and  his  defence  of  his  own  position,  and  that 
of  scholarship,  against  ‘deconstructive  scepticism’  is  both  magisterial  and 
moving.  Textual  criticism  is  not  ‘privileged’,  because  it  is  accountable,  an 
activity  ‘traditional  and  progressive  both’.  ‘Its  proponents  must  acknowledge 
that  their  propositions  about  detail  of  readings  stand  or  fall  by  their  individual 
intellectual  quality.  That  is  their  only  authority.’  After  that,  the  style,  if  not  the 
content  of  M.  L.  Samuels’s  chapter  on  ‘Dialect  and  Grammar’  is  rather  a  let¬ 
down.  Samuels  limits  Langland’s  own  dialect  to  ‘the  southwestern  portion  of 
Worcestershire,  including  Malvern’  (YW  66.69,  142-3),  compares  it  with 
Chaucer’s  phonology,  supports  rather  tentatively  authorial  -e  (so  do  Duggan 
and  Cable  at  the  moment),  does  several  other  things  of  less  note,  and  ends  an 
increasingly  scrappy  chapter  with  a  thoroughly  unnecessary  section  on  ‘The 
Sociolinguistic  Status  of  Langland’s  Writing’.  The  article  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  Doyle  (see  below).  Last  in  the  section,  in  an  admirably  self- 
effacing  survey  of  ‘Alliterative  Style’,  David  A.  Lawton  writes  technically  but 
lucidly  on  rhythm,  metre,  and  modulation,  as  well  as  syntax,  lexis,  and  semantic 
analysis,  all  illustrated  for  the  reader  by  the  explanatory  analysis  of  a  B-passage. 
His  aim  is  to  establish  that  Langland’s  poetry  is  ‘a  fruitful  interplay  between 
rhythmical  and  metrical  systems’  and  to  provide  the  reader  with  the  means  to 
answer  for  himself  the  question,  What,  then,  is  the  expressive  potential  of 
Langland’s  verse  form?  (The  answer  is,  that  it  ‘works’.)  Finally,  in  an  epilogue, 
‘The  Legacy  of  Piers  Plowman',  Anne  Hudson  assesses  prudently  the  effect  of 
the  poem  with  the  result  that  ‘regretfully  one  must  conclude  that,  at  least  after 
the  immediate  and  usually  Lollard  imitations,  Piers  Plowman  in  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  after  its  composition  was  more  honoured  in  the  name  than  in  the 
reading’. 

This  year  also  saw  the  appearance  of  John  Alford’s  ‘Piers  Plowman’:  A 
Glossary  of  Legal  Diction.  In  what  began  as  an  appendix  to  another  book, 
Alford  provides  a  glossary  of  legal  words  from  every  version  of  the  poem,  largely 
corroborating  OED  and  MED  definitions  and  establishing  Langland  as 
responsible  for  the  introduction  into  English  of  many  foreign  law  terms, 
common  (lawyer,  client,  divorce,  etc.)  and  uncommon.  The  introduction  will 
stimulate  you  to  a  reading  of  the  glossary  itself,  and  if  you  think  reading  a 
dictionary  is  a  dry  pursuit,  think  again  —  Alford  s  work  needs  to  be,  as  he  says, 
‘an  act  of  interpretation’,  rather  than  the  work  of  Johnson’s  ‘harmless  drudge’. 
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We  have  not  finished  the  blockbusters.  I  have  left  the  George  Russell 
Festschrift,  Medieval  English  Religious  and  Ethical  Literature ,  edited  by  Gregory 
Kratzmann  and  James  Simpson,  for  review  alongside  Medieval  English  Studies 
Presented  to  George  Kane,  edited  by  Edward  Donald  Kennedy  et  al.  The  Piers 
Plowman  essays  in  Kratzmann  and  Simpson  begin  with  E.  Talbot  Donaldson’s 
offer  of  a  lump  of  Indiana  coal  to  a  prosperous  Newcastle  coal  merchant  (his 
own  comparison)  in  ‘Long  Will’s  Apology:  A  Translation’.  Donaldson  writes 
engagingly  of  his  lifelong  love  of  the  C-text  and  this  autobiographical  passage  in 
particular,  and  offers  an  accessible  and  enthusiastic  explication  of  it  as  an 
appetizer  to  his  translation  into  Modern  English  alliterative  verse.  Rather 
different  are  A.  I.  Doyle’s  ‘Remarks  on  Surviving  Manuscripts  of  Piers 
Plowman'.  Doyle  uses  the  material  of  Samuels  ( YW  66.69,  142-3,  and  above) 
and  the  Edinburgh  survey,  as  well  as  his  own  unparalleled  palaeographical  skills, 
to  suggest  genetic  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  and  to  throw  light  on 
production/dissemination  practice.  The  article  needs  to  be  read  with  close 
attention  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  dry  or  difficult). 

James  Simpson  writes  well  on  ‘The  Role  of  Scientia  in  Piers  Plowman  .  Using 
monastic  texts,  he  corroborates  Sister  Mary  Davlin’s  argument  {YW  52.90; 
62.1 13)  that  ‘kynde  knowyng’  is  sapientia  (divine  knowledge)  but  qualifies  it  too 
by  showing  that  Langland  follows  the  monastic  tradition  in  not  dismissing 
human  knowledge  {scientia)  (he  is  certainly  not  anti-intellectual)  but  acknow¬ 
ledging  its  role  as  a  pointer  towards  sapientia.  In  ‘Langland’s  Originality:  The 
Christ-Kmght  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell'  R.  A.  Waldron  seeks  to  establish 
Langland’s  own  emphases  by  comparing  his  treatment  of  the  three  main 
elements  of  B.  18/C. 20  (the  Christ-knight,  the  debate  of  the  four  daughters  of 
God,  and  the  harrowing  of  hell)  with  earlier  traditions.  This  is  quiet  scholarship 
which  uses  source-study  as  it  should  be  used,  for  illumination  rather  than  mere 
comparison. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  third  of  the  twenty-one  tributes  to  George  Kane  in 
Kennedy  et  al.  relate  directly  to  Piers  Plowman  and  are  all  by  eminent  scholars. 
In  ‘Poverty  and  Poor  People  in  Piers  Plowman  Derek  Pearsall  looks  at  the 
history  of  medieval  poverty  and  the  development  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  an 
urban  poor  who  are  then  judged  either  deserving  or  undeserving.  In  contrast 
with  official  charity  is  Langland’s  preoccupation  with  the  ‘undeserving’  poor, 
though  he  is  no  sentimentalist  but  ‘rigorous  as  well  as  compassionate’.  Pearsall 
writes  illuminatingly  on  ‘the  pressure  of  poetic  and  compassionate  imagination, 
moving  against  an  equally  powerful  and  passionately  felt  orthodoxy  of  belief. 
R.  E.  Kaske  sees  ‘The  Character  Hunger  in  Piers  Plowman  as  representing  not 
just  physical  hunger  but  the  ‘hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness’  of  the  fourth 
Beatitude,  which  he  then  associates  with  its  fellows  in  medieval  septenaries, 
particularly  the  sin  of  acedia.  The  next  essay  is  John  Alford  again,  writing  here 
on  ‘The  Idea  of  Reason  in  Piers  Plowman'.  Reason’s  best  equivalent  is  ratio , 
which  encompasses  legal,  mathematical,  epistemological,  and  philosophical 
meanings  and  is  the  divine  ratio,  the  principle  of  order  and  an  essential 
component  of  treuthe.  In  ‘ Mede  and  Mercede:  The  Evolution  of  the  Economics 
of  Grace  in  the  Piers  Plowman  B  and  C  Versions’  Robert  Adams  examines 
Langland’s  adoption  of  the  Latin  word  merces  in  order  to  reduce  the  semantic 
range  of  the  all-purpose  A-text  mede  (though  he  seems  also  to  suggest  that  mede 
was  anyway  shifting  from  ‘wages’  to  ‘pure  reward’).  He  rejects  as  ‘an  oversight  of 
a  type  fairly  common  in  this  incompletely  revised,  final  version  of  Piers'  the 
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apparent  existence  of  a  good  mede  and  a  bad  mercede  in  C.2.1 16-26,  which  he 
translates  and  explicates. 

G.  H.  Russell  as  C-editor  writes  magisterially  but  humanely  on  ‘The 
Imperative  of  Revision  in  the  C  Version  of  Piers  Plowman ’:  ‘To  generalise,  and 
more,  to  rationalise  the  working  of  a  creative  mind  as  large,  as  subtle,  and  as 
obliquely  allusive  as  that  of  Langland  is  clearly  so  hazardous  as  to  constitute  an 
impertinence.’  Despite  several  editorial  caveats,  Russell  confirms  that  Langland 
revised  against  a  scribally  corrupted  B-text,  that  his  revision  was  sporadic 
(sometimes  intense,  sometimes  non-existent),  and  that  one  man  revised  all  three 
versions.  His  analysis  of  a  heavily  reworked  passage  (C.9,  cf.  A. 8  and  B.7) 
leaves  him  with  the  obligation  to  concede  two  imperatives,  not  one  -  Langland’s 
revision  takes  the  form  both  of  deliberate  alteration  on  a  small  or  large  scale  and, 
less  easily  deducible  by  an  editor,  response  to  error  detected  in  his  copy-text. 
Russell’s  final  musings  on  the  reason  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  revision  lead 
him  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  John  But,  which  is  the  concern  of  Anne 
Middleton’s  fascinating  article  on  ‘Making  a  Good  End:  John  But  as  a  Reader 
of  Piers  Plowman’ .  As  the  first  reader  guilty  of  George  Kane’s  ‘autobiographical 
fallacy’,  But  produced  ‘not  a  scribal  explicit  but  a  tribute  in  kind,  a  “makyng” 
about  a  making,  an  act  of  both  literary  criticism  and  literary  imitation’. 
Middleton  works  meticulously  back  from  the  end  of  A.  12  in  the  But  manuscript 
to  show  eventually  that  everything  from  at  least  line  34  is  But’s  work,  and  work 
based  on  a  knowledge  not  just  of  the  A-text.  In  addition,  she  writes  cogently  on 
But’s  determination,  against  all  Langland’s  efforts,  to  give  him  a  ‘good  end’. 
There  is  much  more  in  this  important  and  impressive  article,  too  much  for  a  brief 
review.  I  have  elsewhere  criticized  Middleton’s  style  but  here  it  illuminates  rather 
than  obfuscates  and  informs  as  well  as  analyses. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Fisher  on  "Piers  Plowman  and  the  Chancery 
Tradition’  is  hard  going,  even  for  one,  like  myself,  interested  in  the  subject.  He 
seems  determined  to  show  Chancery  forms  in  all  the  important  writers  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  (for  Caxton  and  Chaucer,  see  YW  66.154,  168-9)  and  his 
disappointment  when  he  fails  to  find  them  is  barely  concealed.  Using  a  limited 
sample,  Fisher  establishes  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  B-manuscripts 
demonstrate  ‘the  drift’  of  hand  and  spelling  towards  Chancery  usage.  The  article 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Ian  Doyle’s  (see  above). 

In  another  Festschrift,  to  Basil  Cottle,  Medieval  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
edited  by  Myra  Stokes  and  T.  L.  Burton,  Ian  Bishop  explores  a  number  of 
relatively  slight  ideas  on  ‘Relatives  at  the  Court  of  Heaven:  Contrasted 
Treatments  of  an  Idea  in  Piers  Plowman  and  Pearl’.  Langland’s  exploitation  of 
the  potential  meanings  of  court  compares  with  that  of  the  Pearl- poet,  and  both 
poems  deal  with  the  ‘advantage’  of  having  relatives  in  the  heavenly  court. 
Margaret  E.  Goldsmith’s  reflections  on  ‘Will’s  Pilgrimage  in  Piers  Plowman  B’ 
are  rather  weightier.  Will  is  labelled  ‘the  Face  in  the  mirror’,  an  allusion  to 
B.15.161-2a  and  a  comparable  title  to  that  which  Goldsmith  gave  Piers  in  The 
Figure  of  Piers  Plowman:  The  Image  of  the  Coin.  Persuaded  that  the  Epistle  of 
James  ‘was  constantly  in  Langland’s  mind’,  Goldsmith  associates  the  passage 
with  James  1 .23^1  (Will  is  not  yet  capable  of  remembering  the  face  he  was  born 
with,  since  he  is  a  hearer  rather  than  a  doer  of  God’s  word)  and,  with  help  from 
Augustine,  takes  us  through  Will’s  spiritual  enlightenment  as  a  quest  for  the 
restoration  of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  And  finally  of  relevance  to  this  section  is 
Hanneke  Wirtjes’s  investigation  of  the  significance  of  ‘ Piers  Plowman 
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B.XVIII.371:  “Right  Ripe  Must’”.  Must  or  new  wine  was  much  prized  in  the 
pre-bottling  Middle  Ages  and,  mindful  too  of  the  typological  significance  of 
grapes  and  wine  in  relation  to  Christ’s  passion,  Langland  makes  Christ  assert 
that  on  the  Day  of  Judgement  he  will  slake  his  thirst  with  new  wine  in  contrast  to 
the  old  wine  or  vinegar  which  was  offered  him  on  the  cross:  ‘the  bitter  myrrh  of 
the  Passion  is  opposed  to  the  sweet  wine  of  the  Resurrection.’ 

The  collection  of  essays  entitled  Allegoresis,  edited  by  J.  Stephen  Russell,  is  ‘a 
midnight  dance  of  sorts,  a  crazy-quilt  of  personal  styles,  inventive  methods,  and 
contradictory  conclusions’  dedicated  to  the  late  Judson  Allen.  As  an  example  of 
current  literary  criticism,  the  editor  informs  me  that  his  contributors’  essays 
move  in  two  different  directions,  ‘reflective’  (which  ‘sees  allegorizing  as  a 
manifestation  of  thought  processes  -  the  work  as  the  signature  of  the  artist  -  a 
perspective  realized  as  psychological  and  rhetorical  criticism')  and  ‘refractive’ 
(which  ‘fastens  on  the  interdependence  of  allegorizing  and  signifying  -  the  work 
enacting  the  limitations  of  signifying  -  which  modern  theorists  have  called 
reader  response  criticism  and  deconstruction’).  However,  one  then  finds  that  in 
the  book  proper  the  editor’s  ‘reflective’  essays  are  firmly  labelled  ‘refractive’  and 
vice  versa.  David  G.  Allen  opens  with  ‘The  Premature  Hermeneutics  of  Piers 
Plowman  B’:  Langland’s  ‘creative  misreadings'  in  B  are  comparable  with  the 
writings  of  modern  hermeneuticists  -  sadly  he  abandoned  them  in  C.  Eugene 
Green  compares  current  work  on  the  Augustinian  negative  with  ‘Patterns  of  the 
Negative  in  Piers  Plowman  .  Stephen  Manning  looks  at  ‘William  Langland  and 
Jean  Piaget’;  a  semi-literate  reading  of  the  beginning  of  the  poem  proves  to 
Manning  that  Piers  Plowman  includes  both  syncretism  and  juxtaposition, 
which  Piaget  also  finds  complementary  in  child  psychology.  In  the  ‘reflective’  (or 
‘refractive’)  section  Julia  Bolton  Holloway  attempts  to  address  herself  to  ‘The 
Pilgrim  in  the  Poem:  Dante,  Langland,  and  Chaucer’.  The  final  contribution 
relevant  to  this  section,  ‘ Transitio  and  Psycho- Allegoresis  in  Piers  Plowman  by 
Joan  Heiges  Blythe,  is  the  most  obscure  and  jargon-ridden  of  all. 

I  move  thankfully  to  Hugh  White’s  Nature  and  Salvation  in  Piers  Plowman 
White’s  preoccupation  is  kynde ,  and  four  chapters,  in  which  his  approach  is 
always  sensible  and  undogmatic,  treat  ‘Kynde  Wit’,  ‘Kynde  Knowynge’,  ‘Kynde 
as  God’,  and  ‘Being  Kynde’.  His  aim  is  ‘not  to  produce  a  neat  interpretative 
schema,  but  rather  to  indicate  certain  directions  in  which  the  text  seems  to  be 
moving  and  certain  positions  towards  which  it  seems  to  be  making  perhaps  not 
wholly  articulate  gestures’.  Kynde  Wit  is  natural  knowledge,  and,  despite  its 
spiritual,  not  exclusively  temporal,  concerns,  its  role  as  organizer  of  human 
society  diminishes  its  status  as  the  poem  progresses;  Kynde  Knowynge 
(discussed  in  relation  to  Sister  Mary  Davlin’s  articles  -  see  Simpson  above)  is 
proper  knowledge,  derived  from  experience;  Kynde  is  God,  even,  or  especially, 
when  destructive;  kynde  can  be  good  or  bad  (it  is  this  ‘accommodation  of  the 
negative  within  the  ideal  of  kynde'  which  differentiates  Langland  from  Chaucer 
and  Gower),  but  ‘unkyndeness’  (‘a  fundamental  unlovingness  which  opposes 
the  kynde  of  God  Himself)  is  wholly  evil  in  its  collocation  with  coveitise  (‘a  force 
in  opposition  to  giving,  and  giving  is  the  practical  expression  of  love’).  White 
concludes  that  in  Piers  Plowman  ‘the  natural  offers  itself  in  several  shapes  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  will  not  do;  but  the  idea  cannot  be  abandoned  because 
both  about  it  and  through  it,  Langland  knows,  central  affirmations  are  to  be 
made’. 

David  Aers’s  Community ,  Gender,  and  Individual  Identity  offers  a  first  chapter 
on  Piers  Plowman  which  is  an  expansion  of  his  1983  LeedsSE  article  (YW 
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65.116).  In  the  theological,  historical,  and  literary  material  it  provides  on  the 
subject  of  fourteenth-century  poverty,  it  might  well  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Derek  Pearsall’s  essay  (see  above).  Here  Aers  skilfully  develops  his  thesis  that  in 
the  course  of  the  poem  Langland’s  initial  support  of  the  new  work  ethos  in  the 
face  of  what  he  takes  to  be  working-class  subversion  of  tradition  falters  because 
of  his  essential  commitment  to  traditional  moral  teaching  on  Christian 
fraternalism. 

Lawrence  M.  Clopper  has  recently  written  two  articles  on  Piers  Plowman.  In 
‘The  Contemplative  Matrix  of  Piers  Plowman  B’  ( MLQ  46.3-28)  Clopper 
questions  the  authorial  status  of  the  consecutive  numbering  of  the  poem  through 
Prologue  and  passus  and  argues  instead  for  a  four-part  division  of  the  poem, 
each  part  containing  two  visions.  The  four  parts  correspond  to  the  literal, 
tropological,  typological,  and  anagogical  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation 
and,  in  linking  these  with  the  progression  from  lower  to  higher  knowledge, 
Langland  is  adopting  a  contemplative  matrix  for  a  non-contemplative  work. 
Clopper  elaborates  on  the  first  part  of  his  argument  here  in  ‘Langland’s 
Markings  for  the  Structure  of  Piers  Plowman'  ( MP  85.245-55),  where  he 
attempts  a  reconstruction  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  authorial  but  scribally 
corrupted  markings  and  titles.  Gerald  Morgan  continues  his  minute  and  worthy 
analysis  of  Langland’s  personifications  in  ‘The  Status  and  Meaning  of  Meed  in 
the  First  Version  of  Piers  Plowman'  ( Neophil  449-63).  He  trenchantly  attacks 
both  Meed  and  those  critics  who  have  thoughtlessly  supported  her  (Meed  is  no 
‘Lady’,  not  even  a  virgin,  nor  is  there  any  good  in  her  since  she  represents 
material  reward  only,  is  presented  in  opposition  to  Holy  Church,  and  is 
explicitly  distinguished  from  Mercede  as  the  false  rather  than  the  true  principle 
of  reward).  In  an  important  note  on  ‘Two  Piers  Plowman  C-Text  Interpolations: 
Evidence  for  a  Second  Textual  Tradition’  ( N&Q  34.456-63)  Wendy  Scase  looks 
again  at  two  manuscripts  previously  assumed  to  be  isolated  and  independent 
witnesses.  Her  collation  indicates  that  the  Ilchester  MS  and  Huntington  MS  HM 
1 14  reveal  a  second  textual  tradition  of  the  interpolated  C-text  material. 

Finally,  some  reissues.  George  Kane’s  edition  of  Piers  Plowman:  The  A 
Version  (YW  41.65)  and  his  edition  with  E.  Talbot  Donaldson  of  Piers 
Plowman:  The  B  Version  (YW  56.88-9)  (both  Athlone)  have  been  reissued  and 
are  said  to  have  been  revised  but  were  not  available  for  review.  Also  reissued  are 
two  1981  volumes  from  Brewer,  Anna  P.  Baldwin’s  The  Theme  of  Government  in 
‘Piers  Plowman’  (YW  62.112-13)  and  M.  E.  Goldsmith’s  The  Figure  of  Piers 
Plowman.  There  are  three  previously  published  pieces  on  Piers  Plowman  in 
English  and  International ,  the  collection  of  Elizabeth  Salter’s  work  edited  by 
Derek  Pearsall  and  Nicolette  Zeeman:  ‘ Piers  Plowman :  An  Introduction’,  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  her  1967  collaborative  edition  with  Derek  Pearsall  of 
selections  from  the  C-text,  ‘ Piers  Plowman  and  The  Simonie '  (YW 48.75-6),  and 
‘ Piers  Plowman  and  the  Visual  Arts’  (YW 52.90). 


5.  Romances 

Derek  Brewer  has  edited  a  collection  of  Studies  in  Medieval  English  Romances. 
The  work  would  seem  to  have  taken  some  time  to  reach  publication  and  two  of 
the  essays  have  already  been  published  in  the  not  too  recent  past,  Derek 
Pearsall’s  on  ‘The  Development  of  Middle  English  Romance’  (YW 46.78)  and 
Claude  Luttrell’s  on  ‘The  Folk-Tale  Element  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight' 
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(YW  61.81),  while  Derek  Brewer’s  own  contribution  also  includes  an  excerpt 
already  published  ( YW  57.66).  In  ‘Escape  from  the  Mimetic  Fallacy’  he  explains 
the  current  interest  in  medieval  romance  as  a  recognition  of  ‘the  acknowledged 
draw  of  self-evidently  implausible,  not  to  say  improbable,  sequences  of  events, 
where  characters  are  stereotypes,  and  where  we  often  know,  as  it  were  innately, 
or  at  least  from  pre-literary  experience,  what  the  outcome  of  the  narrative  will 
be’.  Scholarly  criticism  of  this  non-mimetic  literature  can  fruitfully  draw  on 
dream-analysis,  psychology,  folk-tale,  and  myth  -  most  of  Brewer’s  con¬ 
tributors  do  so  and  most  have  been  influenced  by  Symbolic  Stories  (1980). 

In  ‘Plans,  Predictions,  and  Promises:  Traditional  Story  Techniques  and  the 
Configuration  of  Word  and  Deed  in  King  Horn  Anne  Scott  looks  at  how  oralcy 
results  in  such  features  of  traditional  stories  as  repetition,  patterning,  two- 
dimensional  characters,  and  other  story  techniques,  and  she  explains  how  the 
history  of  King  Horn,  its  oral  foundation  and  literary  manuscript  tradition,  can 
explain  the  mix  of  pattern  and  causality  in  the  conditional  promises  and  elliptical 
statements  of  Horn.  Next,  T.  A.  Shippey’s  fascinating  essay  tests  the  extension 
of  Brewer’s  thesis  to  ‘Breton  Lais  and  Modern  Fantasies’  (‘Some  will  think  that 
such  an  attempt  would  better  not  be  made’).  In  the  light  of  criticism  of  Brewer's 
thesis,  particularly  by  John  Burrow,  Shippey  admits  the  need  to  take  into 
account  the  potential  for  creativity  rather  than  merely  reduce  each  story  to  its 
‘traditional’  substructure.  In  particular,  he  addresses  himself  to  Burrow’s 
complaint  that  nobody  would  want  to  keep  reading  the  same  story,  and  he 
argues  from  the  basis  of  the  lais  and  four  1970s  fantasy  novels  for  children  that 
pleasure  derives  from  the  interpretation  of  the  fantasy  by  the  reader. 
Christopher  Wrigley  uses  anthropological  studies  to  elucidate  ‘ Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight'.  The  Underlying  Myth’.  Again,  Wrigley  follows  Brewer  in 
seeking  to  show  that  ‘a  traditional  story  operates  at  several  levels,  some  of  them 
below  the  normal  level  of  conscious  awareness’  and  in  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  initiation  into  manhood  myth.  Even  for  the  sceptic,  he  argues  plausibly 
that  features  of  the  poem  such  as  the  youthfulness  of  Arthur’s  court,  the  game/ 
earnest  elements,  and  the  sex/death  connection  are  all  features  of  primitive 
puberty-initiation  myths  and  rites.  The  Beheading  Game  and  Temptation  Scene 
need  no  longer  be  seen  as  separate  plots  since  they  coalesce  in  the  initiation  rite  - 
‘the  structure  of  Sir  Gawain  is  the  structure  of  a  very  ancient  myth'. 

Barry  Windeatt  argues  in  ‘Troilus  and  the  Disenchantment  of  Romance’  that 
Chaucer,  far  from  rejecting  romance  as  has  been  argued  from  Sir  Thopas, 
embraces  the  tradition,  even  adding  to  II  Filostrato  extra  romance  details  from 
the  Roman  de  Troie  to  produce  a  poem  "where  the  central  experience  of  love  is 
intensified  and  internalized  as  the  true  inward  “aventure”  and  “merveille”, 
within  a  self-conscious  sense  of  romance  tradition  and  convention  which 
anticipates  the  eventual  disenchantment  with  romance’.  Terence  McCarthy’s 
thesis  for  Malory,  however,  rejects  romance,  though  rather  diffidently:  ‘Malory's 
matiere  is  the  matiere  of  romance,  but  the  sen,  the  “feeling”,  is  perhaps  not.’  In 
‘ Le  Morte  Darthur  and  Romance’  he  argues,  as  he  has  elsewhere  ( YW 67. 1 59  and 
in  section  9)  for  Malory  as  court  historian,  interested  not  in  private  individuals 
or  emotions  but  in  the  public  world.  Finally,  Julie  Burton,  looking  at  ‘Folktale, 
Romance  and  Shakespeare’,  relates  ‘the  Pattern’  of  family  separation  and 
reunion  in  The  Winter ’s  Tale,  together  with  the  relationships  of  family  members, 
to  Sir  Isumbras,  Octavian,  and  Sir  Degarre. 

Anne  Wilson’s  book  The  Magical  Quest  is  also  of  the  school  of  Brewer, 
though  of  an  even  more  primitive  tradition.  Wilson  continues  her  chapters  on 
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medieval  romance  in  Traditional  Romance  and  Tale  ( YW  57.69)  with  the 
application  of  her  ‘magical  plot’  to  the  Arthurian  romance,  specifically,  after  the 
test  case  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  to  the  versions  of  Chretien’s  Yvain  and  Perceval , 
and  to  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  If  one  can  accept  Wilson’s 
‘extraordinary  thesis’,  presumably  the  book  makes  good  sense.  The  potential 
reader  is  advised  to  study  first  her  introduction  which  carefully  and  with,  I  am 
sure,  the  greatest  lucidity  possible,  explains  the  ‘magical  plot’.  The  starting  point 
is  the  inconsistencies  and  moral  contradictions  in  medieval  romances,  which  are 
the  result  of  a  ‘magical  plot’  (‘a  series  of  steps  [elsewhere  “moves”]  in  the  hero’s 
(or  heroine’s)  struggle  to  achieve  desires  and  solve  their  conflict  with  fear  and 
guilt’)  overlaid  by  a  subsequent  author’s  work  -  ‘a  variety  of  interesting 
situations  arise  in  a  text  where  an  author,  on  the  one  hand,  and  one  of  these 
strange  plots,  on  the  other,  are  going  about  their  separate  business’.  Rational 
means  do  not  achieve  the  resolution  of  the  hero’s  fear  and  guilt,  only  irrational 
ones  such  as  magic  words  and  rituals.  Wilson  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  explain 
her  thesis  and  is  always  suitably  aware  of  the  cruel  world  into  which  she  is 
ushering  it,  but  her  explications  of  its  relevance  to  medieval  romance  are,  to  me 
at  least,  less  than  convincing. 

To  move  to  more  familiar  ground:  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimnild  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  find  a  modern  editor;  as  Maldwyn  Mills  says,  ‘Ever  since  the  black 
day  on  which  Chaucer  the  pilgrim  spoke  of  its  hero  in  the  same  breath  as  his  own 
Sir  Thopas,  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimnild  has  received  as  bad  a  press  as 
almost  any  other  tail-rhyme  romance.’  Mills  rehabilitates  it  and  provides  it  with 
a  good  scholarly  introduction  which  takes  particular  pains,  in  the  case  of  the 
single,  defective  version  (in  the  Auchinleck  MS),  to  compare  the  romance  with 
its  cognates  and  secondary  sources.  The  question  of  a  ‘London  Bookshop’  is 
raised  and  dismissed,  but,  since  the  Welsh  and  Irish  material  suggests  to  Mills 
historical  traditions,  York,  with  its  earlier  Dublin  connections,  is  presented  as  a 
possible  place  of  origin.  Mills  only  emends  ‘where  the  contextual  justification  for 
doing  so  is  overwhelming’,  preferring  to  leave  the  text  corrupt  if  necessary.  He 
provides  thorough  notes  and  a  good  glossary,  as  well  as  indexes  of  names  and  a 
bibliography.  Also  edited  by  Maldwyn  Mills  and  reprinted  this  year  is  Six 
Middle  English  Romances,  the  Everyman  edition  of  The  Sege  of  Melayne,  Emare, 
Octavian,  Sir  Isumbras,  Sir  Gowther,  and  Sir  Amadace.  (I  note  that  a  footnote  in 
Mills  still  sends  the  reader  fruitlessly  to  the  bibliography  for  an  article  by  F.  P. 
Magoun  which  has  been  deleted.) 

Two  translations  of  the  stanzaic  Morte  Arthur  should  be  mentioned  here.  The 
Stanzaic  Morte:  A  Verse  Translation  of  ‘Le  Morte  Arthur'  by  Sharon  Kahn 
appeared  in  1986.  Her  aim  is  that  the  poem  should  reach  a  wider  audience 
through  a  Modern  English  translation  ‘in  its  original  verse  form’  and  she  has 
‘kept  most  of  the  romance  cliches  [sic]  wherever  they  appear,  to  retain  the  feeling 
of  the  minstrel  style  of  the  original’.  Translator’s  licence  and  the  needs  of  her 
audience  have  encouraged  her  to  compose  two  new  stanzas  and  two  new  lines 
where  the  text  is  defective.  There  is  a  general  introduction  and  the  briefest  of 
bibliographies.  Brian  Stone  has  not  been  able  to  keep  to  the  original  verse  form 
in  his  translation  of  the  stanzaic  Morte  but  he  produces  a  useful  and  satisfactory 
version  of  that  and  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  in  King  Arthur’s  Death.  An 
introduction  provides  the  basic  information  and  a  bibliography  cites  editions 
and  gives  general  works  of  interest.  I  note  here  too  that  the  1987  Age  of  Chivalry 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  prompted  a  special  issue  of  HT (37:xi.32-8)  in 
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which  Stone  looks  at  the  ideal  of  kingship  in  Arthurian  literature  and  medieval 
society,  concentrating  on  the  stanzaic  and  alliterative  Arthurian  romances  and 
on  Malory. 

Kennedy  et  al.  contains  two  articles  relevant  to  this  section.  Despite  internal 
caveats  and  the  caution  of  her  title,  The  Date  and  Provenance  of  King  Horn. 
Some  Interim  Reassessments’,  Rosamund  Allen  seems  determined  to  prove  that 
the  poem  is  a  London  one  of  the  late  thirteenth  century.  A  traditional  analysis  of 
the  rhymes  and  a  survey  of  the  relict  forms  do  not  prove  her  case,  though  they  are 
competently  handled,  nor  does  she  prove  any  connection  with  the  Horn  family. 
As  she  says,  we  must  wait  ten  years  for  the  publication  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of 
Early  Middle  English.  In  ‘Some  Creative  Misreadings  in  Le  Bone  Florence :  An 
Experiment  in  Textual  Criticism’  Nicolas  Jacobs  redefines  George  Kane's 
homoeographs  and  chooses  to  rename  them  ‘creative  misreadings'.  He  analyses 
some  of  these  in  Le  Bone  Florence  (I  do  not  have  much  faith  in  ‘rampande  eyen' 
as  a  creative  misreading  of ‘papangeyen’,  even  if  parrots  really  are  lecherous  and 
hate  rain)  and  suggests  that  the  appearance  of  ‘creative  misreadings’  in  Sir 
Degarre  indicates  a  relationship  between  the  two  romances. 

In  Kratzmann  and  Simpson,  J.  A.  Burrow  looks  at  ‘ The  Avowing  of  King 
Arthur ’  which,  like  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimnild,  has  had  a  bad  press  and  no 
new  edition  until  recently.  Burrow  starts  off  very  up-beat  (it  ‘deserves  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  English  medieval  romances’),  though  by  the  end  he  is  making 
fairly  major  qualifications  (‘The  Avowing  could  have  been  a  masterly  creation  - 
if  only  the  Gawain- poet  had  written  it’).  In  between,  his  argument  revolves 
around  the  structure  of  the  poem,  a  ‘diptych’  romance  like  The  Awntyrs  of 
Arthur ,  but  unlike  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Avowing  ‘is  held  together  by  a  strong  and 
well-articulated  plot:  the  two  panels  of  the  diptych  are  firmly  hinged'. 

Two  articles  this  year  deal  with  the  Launfal  story,  ‘The  Middle  English 
Lanval ,  the  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy  and  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  nouv.  acq. 
fr.  1104’  ( Neophil  97-106),  by  David  Carlson,  and  ‘Launfal's  “Largesse”:  Word- 
Play  in  Thomas  Chestre’s  “Sir  Launfal’”  {ELN  25:iii.4-9),  by  Carol  J. 
Nappholz.  Carlson  makes  a  tentative  and  tenuous  argument  that  the  ME 
versions  of  the  poem  derive,  not  from  the  surviving  Old  French  Lanval,  but  from 
a  lost  ME  intermediate  version.  Nappholz  queries  whether  Sir  Launfal  may ,  like 
Sir  Thopas,  be  a  parody,  with  the  play  on  the  hero's  being  large  comparable  to 
Chaucer’s  play  on  pryk.  I  move  on  to  Wim  Tigges'  ‘ Sir  Eglamour :  The  Knight 
Who  Could  Not  Say  No’  ( Neophil  107-15).  Tigges  attacks  those  who  judge  Sir 
Eglamour  by  contemporary  standards  of  literary  criticism  and  argues  that  the 
romance’s  simplicity  of  narrative  and  its  formulaic  diction  serve  to  accentuate 
the  overriding  quality  of  Eglamour,  his  practical  dutifulness. 

Kul  Bhushan  Singh  looks  at  a  number  of  romances  in  his  study  of  "The 
“Lamb”  and  the  “Shepherd”  in  Medieval  English  Romance’  ( PURBA  1 8:i.  19— 
26).  He  is  probably  right  in  seeing  the  theme  of  family  recurring  in  several  of 
them  (but  did  the  concept  of  family  in  medieval  England  really  include  trees  and 
animals?),  as  well  as  the  themes  of  fall,  exile,  and  redemption  and  of  the  child  as 
hero  (‘Lamb’  as  ‘Shepherd’).  Arthur  starts  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  as  a 
lamb  but  by  the  end  has  disqualified  himself  as  a  romance  hero  by  becoming  a 
wolf.  (Singh  does  not  say  whether  he  is  therefore  still  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  if  not  as  a  shepherd.)  Finally,  though  containing  nothing  of  direct 
relevance  here,  I  note  The  Passing  of  Arthur ,  edited  by  Christopher  Baswell  and 
William  Sharpe,  which  comprises  fourteen  conference  papers  in  four  sections: 
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Arthur  in  Medieval  France’,  ‘ Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’,  ‘Spenser’s 
Arthur’,  and  ‘The  Pastness  of  Arthur  in  the  Victorian  Era’. 

6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  Hoccleve 

Peter  Nicholson  is  sceptical  of  received  wisdom  about  ‘The  Dedications  of 
Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis’  ( Mediaevalia  159-80),  and  argues  plausibly  that  the 
new  dedication  and  excision  of  the  prayer  for  the  king  in  the  later  versions  are 
not  indications  of  disenchantment  with  Richard  II  (and  consequently  of 
Gower’s  ‘moral’  concerns),  but  merely  changes  made  in  1392-3,  among  the  least 
troublesome  years  of  Richard’s  reign,  to  accommodate  presentation  of  a  copy  of 
the  text  to  Henry  Earl  of  Derby.  The  discussion  is  complicated  by  the  time-lag 
between  the  making  of  the  revisions,  and  the  production  of  the  manuscripts  in 
which  they  were  incorporated  -  the  late  1390s  and  early  1400s,  by  which  time 
Gower’s  loyalties  had  changed.  Nicholson  widens  his  argument  to  conclude  that 
the  surviving  versions  of  the  poem  do  not  represent  a  deliberate  process  of 
revision,  and  acknowledges  instead  two  authoritative  texts,  of  which  ‘the  second 
. .  .  became  the  official  version  through  a  historical  accident  that  placed  the  new 
dedicatee  on  the  throne'. 

In  a  sensitive  and  lucid  exploration  of  ‘Division  and  Failure  in  Gower’s 
Confessio  Amantis’  ( Neophil  600-1 6)  Hugh  White  questions  the  compatibility  of 
the  amatory  and  ethical  concerns  of  the  poem,  arguing  that  Gower,  ‘profoundly 
sensible  of  the  unhappy  dividedness  of  things’,  stresses  their  separation.  Kinde  or 
nature  is  shown  to  be  non-rational  in  pursuit  of  love,  and  amenable  to  reason 
only  through  the  fortunate  intervention  of  Venus;  Genius,  whose  role  is  to 
promote  love  and  morality,  soon  becomes  aware  of  the  complexity  of  his  task. 
At  the  end  of  the  poem  ‘nothing  much  new  has  been  learnt’.  James  Simpson’s 
Tronic  Incongruence  in  the  Prologue  and  Book  I  of  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis ’ 
(. Neophil  617-32)  hinges  on  the  same  discrepancy  between  love  and  ethics,  in 
which  Gower  introduces  the  poem  as  a  philosopher  and  satirist,  but  subverts 
these  roles  in  his  manifestation  as  Amans,  a  move  which  Simpson  defines  as 
essentially  poetic,  and  indeed  Chaucerian.  The  Prologue  and  Book  I  (like  some 
of  the  tales,  which  are  cited  here  only  briefly)  are  seen  to  contain  an  ‘unstable 
juxtaposition  of  traditions’  in  which  amatory  concerns  cannot  be  subsumed  in 
an  ethical  framework  -  an  index  (in  rather  cryptic  terms)  of  the  poem’s  status  as 
a  ‘specifically  literary  structure’. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Kathryn  L.  Lynch’s  book  on  The  High  Medieval 
Dream  Vision  is  entitled  ‘John  Gower’s  Fourteenth-Century  Philosophical 
Dream  Vision:  Elements  of  Vision  in  the  Confessio  Amantis ’,  and  stresses 
Gower’s  loyalty  to  what  was  perhaps  becoming  an  unfashionable  mode:  the 
visionary’s  journey  towards  spiritual  truth.  Genius,  as  representative  of  Amans’ 
imagination  ‘as  it  experiences  the  attraction  of  the  physical  world’,  cannot 
always  help  him  in  this  endeavour,  since  he  sometimes  misinterprets  the  morals 
of  his  tales,  and  it  is  only  in  rejecting  earthly  love  at  the  end  of  the  poem  that 
Amans  comes  near  to  visionary  success.  Lynch’s  discussion  of  the  moral 
uncertainties  of  some  of  the  tales  is  bolstered  by  her  focus  on  certain  prominent 
visual  images  on  which  she  seems  to  fix  with  some  relief;  elsewhere,  concerned 
mainly  with  the  philosophic  form  of  the  Confessio,  she  writes  of  the  limits  of 
Gower’s  ‘poetic  talent’. 

Writing  on  ‘Lessons  from  the  Great  Clerk:  Ovid  and  Gower’,  in  a 
contribution  to  Ovid  Renewed  edited  by  Charles  Martindale,  Bruce  Harbert 
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elegantly  combines  detailed  perceptions  with  a  general  overview.  Noting  that 
Gower’s  debt  to  Ovid  is  greater  than  to  any  other  classical  author,  Harbert 
compares  the  small-scale  Ovidian  inspiration  in  the  Vox  Clamantis  with  the 
more  extensive  adaptation  in  the  Confessio ,  where  none  the  less  Gower  does  not 
attempt  to  render  the  effect  of  Ovid’s  lines.  Rhetorical  training  would  have  given 
Gower  practice  in  both  elaborating  and  condensing  source  materials.  He  is  seen 
to  steer  clear  of  contemporary  allegorized  interpretations  of  tales  from  the 
Metamorphoses  (as  Harbert  demonstrates  in  analyses  of  the  stories  of  Actaeon, 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  Medea),  and  concentrates  on  the  human  dimensions 
of  the  myths.  Parts  of  the  Tristia  may  lie  behind  the  presentation  of  a  melancholy 
narrator  in  the  conclusions  to  both  the  Confessio  and  the  Vox. 

In  ‘A  Theves  Dede:  A  Case  of  Chaucer’s  Borrowing  from  Gower’  {ANQ  123- 
5)  W.  H.  Juby  suggests  that  an  apparently  proverbial  usage  concerning  the 
‘theves  dede’  in  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  echoes  a  passage  in  the  Vox  (he 
neglects  to  mention  that  Chaucer  too  may  be  independently  recalling  the 
proverb).  Alexandra  Hennessey  Olsen  writes  on  ‘Literary  Artistry  and  the  Oral- 
Formulaic  Tradition:  The  Case  of  Gower’s  Appolinus  of  Tyre  [szc]’  in 
Comparative  Research  on  Oral  Traditions ,  edited  by  John  Miles  Foley. 
Following  Alain  Renoir’s  work  on  lingering  oral-formulaic  elements  in 
Lydgate’s  verse,  she  compares  the  sea  scenes  in  Gower's  tale  of  Apollonius  with 
voyages  in  the  Aeneid,  the  Latin  Apollonius  of  Tyre ,  and  OE  poems,  notably 
Beowulf  and  claims  to  locate  in  the  last  of  these  a  paradigmatic  ‘type-scene’ 
whose  elements  Gower  is  able  to  manipulate.  That  the  case  is  too  vague  to  be 
convincing  is  suggested  in  her  rather  lame  conclusion  that  Gower's  ‘use  of  the 
native  tradition  of  English  poetry  is  noteworthy  and  shows  that  he  is  a  better 
poet  than  he  has  often  been  given  credit  for  being’.  An  essay  on  Chaucer  and 
Gower  is  among  the  articles  by  Rosemary  Woolf  reprinted  by  O'Donoghue  (see 
section  1),  and  a  debt  to  Gower  is  noted  in  an  article  by  Craig  MacDonald 
reviewed  in  section  7. 

An  addition  to  Lydgate  bibliography  is  made  available  in  Sarah  M.  Horrall's 
‘Lydgate’s  “Verses  on  the  Kings  of  England”:  A  New  Manuscript'  ( N&Q  441), 
which  describes  the  London  chronicle  material  in  Hatfield  House,  Cecil  Papers 
281,  among  which  an  unnoticed  copy  of  Lydgate's  poem  is  to  be  found.  Derek 
Pearsall  perceives  ‘Signs  of  Life  in  Lydgate’s  Danse  Macabre'  (in  Hogg),  noting 
the  fitness  of  the  ‘closed'  theme  to  Lydgate’s  characteristically  proverbial  style 
and  stressing  the  ‘positive  admonition'  of  a  poem  which  has  often  been  misread 
as  a  ghoulish  demonstration  of  a  sinister  interest  in  death  associated  with 
Huizinga’s  ‘waning’  Middle  Ages.  Poems  by  Lydgate  also  feature  in  the  article 
by  Breeze  and  the  books  by  Davidolf,  Ebin,  and  Russell  reviewed  in  section  1, 
and  in  the  article  by  Strohm  reviewed  in  section  8. 

In  ‘Hoccleve’s  Epistle  of  Cupid'  ( Expl  45:i.7— 9)  William  A.  Quinn  notes  a 
mixture  of ‘risque’  and  ‘pious’  additions  to  the  French  source,  which  confuse  the 
tone  of  Hoccleve’s  version.  Douglas  J.  McMillan’s  assessment  of  ‘The  Single 
Most  Popular  of  Thomas  Hoccleve’s  Poems:  The  Regement  of  Princes'  ( NM  63- 
71)  is  that  ‘He  hit  his  stride  just  right  while  he  was  creating  this  charming 
masterpiece’,  carefully  controlling  and  aligning  its  constituent  elements.  On  the 
evidence  that  Hoccleve  addresses  as  ‘father’  the  old  man  encountered  in  the 
prologue,  McMillan  identifies  him  as  ‘father  Chaucer’,  come  to  offer  ‘charming’ 
psychotherapy.  Stephan  Kohl’s  article,  ‘More  than  Virtues  and  Vices:  Self- 
Analysis  in  Hoccleve’s  Autobiographies'  ( FCS  115-27)  is  altogether  more 
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substantial.  The  experimental  nature  of  the  autobiographical  passages  in  the 
Male  Regie,  Regiment ,  Complaint,  and  Dialogue  with  a  Friend  is  seen  as  notable 
in  an  age  which  had  access  to  few  prescriptive  conventions  for  such  exercises, 
and  Kohl  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  ‘autobiography’  (presented  as 
narrative,  with  patterns  of  cause  and  effect  directing  psychological  change)  and 
medieval  character  portrayal’  (a  listing  of  ‘Everyman’s’  virtues  and  vices  often 
couched  in  the  form  of  allegory).  Finely  nuanced  distinctions  are  drawn  between 
Hoccleve’s  various  strategies  of  self-presentation,  although  perhaps  with  too 
little  acknowledgement  that  the  ‘allegorical’  instances  involve  introspection,  in 
which  abstract  personifications  necessarily  replace  the  ‘real’  figures  encountered 
elsewhere,  and  are  part  of  a  complex  series  of  attempts  to  define  the  self  alone 
and  in  a  social  context.  John  Burrow’s  contribution  to  Boitani  and  Torti 
(reviewed  in  section  8)  also  touches  on  these  aspects  of  Hoccleve’s  writing. 


7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

This  year’s  Scots  section  is  swelled  by  reviews  of  contributions  to  Scottish 
Language  and  Literature,  Medieval  and  Renaissance,  edited  by  Dietrich  Strauss 
and  Horst  W.  Drescher,  the  proceedings  of  an  evidently  very  successful 
conference  held  in  1984.  Individual  papers  are  discussed  below  according  to 
subject.  The  single  work  to  attempt  a  general  survey  is  Volume  I  of  The  History 
of  Scottish  Literature,  entitled  Origins  to  1660  and  edited  by  R.  D.  S.  Jack,  whose 
introduction  signals  the  great  chronological  span  of  the  volume,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  connections  between  Scots  and  Latin  literature  and  the  cultural 
influences  of  Scotland’s  relationships  with  France  and  Italy.  Subsequent 
chapters  maintain  a  focus  on  literature  in  history,  beginning  usefully  with  Alex 
Agutter’s  remarks  on  ‘Middle  Scots  as  a  Literary  Language’.  M.  P.  McDiarmid 
goes  on  to  consider  ‘The  Metrical  Chronicles  and  Non-Alliterative  Romances’ 
in  a  vigorous  discussion  opening  with  Barbour’s  Bruce  and  its  heritage  and 
leading  on  to  Scots  versions  of  romances  extant  in  other  vernaculars.  The 
pervasiveness  of  alliterative  phrases  in  Scots  poetry  throughout  the  period  is 
considered  alongside  ‘The  Alliterative  Revival’  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Felicity  Riddy,  whose  comparisons  of  Scots  and  English  practice,  and  detailed 
analysis  of  small  sections  of  key  texts,  generate  perceptive  comment.  John 
MacQueen’s  brief  is  ‘Poetry  -  James  I  to  Henryson’.  He  assesses  both  the  extent 
of  French  and  Italian  influence  and  the  traditions  generated  by  the  availability  of 
texts  like  The  Kingis  Quair,  for  which  he  makes  a  plausible  case  (subjecting  the 
poem  in  passing  to  complex  numerological  dissection).  Noting  the  appeal  of 
Henryson’s  Fables  to  a  new,  non-aristocratic  reading  public  brings  on  another  fit 
of  numerology  (directed  this  time  at  The  Preaching  of  the  Swallow )  and  some 
adjustments  to  the  author’s  previously  published  formal  analysis  of  The 
Testament  of  Cresseid.  ‘William  Dunbar  and  Gavin  Douglas’  are  compared  by 
Priscilla  Bawcutt,  who  packs  a  lot  into  a  short  space.  Dunbar,  the  court 
functionary,  produced  a  wide  variety  of  short  poems  (about  which  several  new 
insights  emerge  here);  Douglas,  more  learned  and  leisured,  cultivated  a  more 
overt  ‘respect  for  the  written  word’.  In  the  last  of  the  chapters  with  bearing  on 
the  medieval  period  Alasdair  A.  MacDonald  maps  illuminating  routes  through 
a  large  body  of  potentially  disparate  ‘Religious  Poetry  in  Middle  Scots’, 
touching  on  the  significant  manuscript  collections,  the  disappearances  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  kind  of  censorship  illustrated  in  George 
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Bannatyne’s  anthology.  Categorization  of  the  poems  as  serving  purposes  of 
meditation,  celebration,  or  argument  nicely  bolsters  MacDonald’s  point  about 
the  public  functions  of  religious  verse.  All  in  all,  this  enterprise  is  stimulating  and 
up  to  date,  combining  sharp  analysis  of  different  kinds  with  just  the  right  degree 
of  emphasis  on  the  historical  moment  of  the  texts  covered. 

Attitudes  to  Scottish  history  feature  in  several  essays  in  Strauss  and  Drescher. 
Hans  Utz  points  out  ‘Traces  of  Nationalism  in  Fordun’s  Chronicle ',  maintaining 
that  the  first  two  books  are  not  merely  unanchored  fiction,  but  rather  an 
idealized  retrospective  projection  of  Fordun’s  historical  imaginings.  Nation¬ 
alism  is  also  the  theme  of  Joachim  Schwend’s  ‘Religion  and  Religiosity  in  The 
Bruce',  where  it  is  argued  that  Barbour  subdues  the  impulse  to  concentrate  on 
spiritual  loyalty  which  one  might  expect  from  an  archdeacon,  and  emphasizes  in 
his  account  of  Scottish  history  the  human  capabilities  of  freedom-loving  people. 
R.  James  Goldstein,  having  nothing  of  this,  offers  ‘“Freedom  Is  a  Noble 
Thing!”:  The  Ideological  Project  of  John  Barbour’s  Bruce',  a  revisionary  reading 
which  sees  Barbour  not  as  ideologically  democratic  but  rather  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  English  lordship  on  the  Scottish  ruling  classes;  his  idea  of  freedom  is 
a  limited  and  class-based  one.  A  search  for  ‘Folkloric  Elements  in  Barbour’s 
Bruce’  ( MichA  19.49-59)  by  Phoebe  A.  Mainster  pushes  a  small  amount  of 
evidence  about  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Barbour  refers  to  one  ballad  and  incorporates 
what  seem  to  be  two  lines  from  another,  but  it  is  hard  to  accept  that  his  own 
writing  reflects  ‘ballad  techniques’  when  these  are  as  vaguely  defined  as  they  are 
here;  even  Mainster  seems  to  lose  confidence  in  the  parallels. 

Dunbar  does  well  this  year,  occupying  chapters  in  the  books  by  Davidoff  and 
Ebin  reviewed  in  section  1,  and  inspiring  a  number  of  articles.  Jean  Jacques 
Blanchot  looks  comprehensively  back  at  ‘Dunbar  and  His  Critics:  A  Critical 
Survey’  (in  Strauss  and  Drescher),  compiling  a  select  corpus  of  Dunbar  criticism 
-  245  items  -  from  1724  to  1983,  and  subjecting  this  to  scrutiny.  His  statistical 
analysis  indicates  a  modern  surge  of  interest  in  comparative,  technical,  and 
thematic  studies.  An  epilogue  calls  for  more  research  on  the  canon  and  textual 
problems,  and  for  exploration  of  parallels  in  French  and  Dutch  verse.  Priscilla 
Bawcutt  carefully  exhumes  ‘Dunbar’s  Christmas  Carol  (in  Strauss  and 
Drescher),  correcting  misunderstandings  of  the  structure  of  The  Petition  of  the 
Auld  Horse,  Gray  Dunbar  caused  by  displacement  of  a  quire  in  the  Maitland 
folio.  Ensuing  discussion  of  the  poem's  vocabulary  and  images  gives  rise  to 
suggestions  that  it  may  have  been  sung,  and  may  have  been  based  on  some  lost 
traditional  Christmas  custom.  ‘Dunbar’s  Use  of  the  Symbolic  Lion  and  Thistle' 
(Cosmos  2.82-97)  is  separately  investigated  by  the  same  author,  in  a  piece  which 
draws  illuminatingly  on  a  number  of  scrupulously  considered  comparisons. 
Heraldry,  art,  and  Latin  literature  shed  new  light  on  the  phrase  parcere 
prostratis,  associated  with  the  lion-king  of  The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois ,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  poem’s  emblem  of  the  defensive  thistle. 

Among  three  further  articles  on  Dunbar  in  Strauss  and  Drescher,  Klaus 
Bitterling  offers  ‘  The  Tretis  of  the  Tua  Mariit  Weman  and  the  Wedo :  Some 
Comments  on  Words,  Imagery,  and  Genre’,  expanding  the  range  of  con¬ 
ventional  categories  of  writing  which  the  poem  is  often  seen  to  parody  and 
redirecting  attention  to  clusters  of  related  words  and  images  whose  precise 
meaning  in  some  cases  awaits  elucidation.  In  challenging  the  tunnel  vision  of 
previous  editors  he  airs  but  none  the  less  reinforces  the  thrust  of  the  parallels 
which  have  been  drawn.  ‘Female  Language  in  The  Tretis  of  the  Tua  Mariit 
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Wemen  and  the  Wedo ’  is  Edwina  Burness’s  subject  in  an  article  which  begins  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  thought  about  language  and  gender.  The  Tretis  is 
seen  simultaneously  as  ‘a  representation  of  the  Medieval  male  notion  of  the 
animality  of  women’  and  ‘a  demonstration  of  the  ways  women  among 
themselves  .  .  .  utilize  .  .  .  non-female  or  unfeminine  linguistic  devices  to  express 
their  frustration  ,  with  no  acknowledgement  of  the  discrepancy  of  authorial 
perspective  which  would  be  required  to  achieve  such  a  combination.  As  a  further 
complication,  unintentional  ‘freudianism’  is  perceived  in  the  narrator’s  for¬ 
mulation  of  his  reaction  to  the  women,  whose  conversation  suggestively  stirs  his 
pene  into  action.  It  may  well  be  that  the  poem  accommodates  potentially 
contradictory  levels  of  meaning,  but  they  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Finally,  a  sharp  and  lively  defence  of ‘Walter  Kennedy’s  Part  in  The 
Flytyng  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy ’  comes  from  Dorothy  W.  Riach,  who  praises  her 
subject  as  ‘a  master  of  riposte’  and  of  linguistic  register  and  rhyme. 

Henryson  is  the  subject  of  four  articles,  all  in  Strauss  and  Drescher  (although 
Ebin,  Davidoff,  and  Strohm  also  discuss  his  works:  see  sections  1  and  8). 
Alasdair  A.  MacDonald  tries  to  solve  ‘Fervent  Weather:  A  Difficulty  in  Robert 
Henryson’s  Testament  of  Cresseid ,  here  understanding  the  polysemous  lexeme 
‘fervent’  as  ‘intensely  cold’,  and  so  suggestive  of  the  unnatural  wintriness  of  the 
spring  season  in  which  the  poem  begins.  In  a  neatly  schematized  but  rather 
insubstantial  piece  R.  L.  Kindrick  looks  at  ‘Henryson  and  the  Rhetoricians:  The 
Ars  Praedicandf,  tracing  parallel  strategies  and  topoi  in  the  Fables  and  the  Ars 
praedicandi.  As  these  are  occasionally  no  more  specific  than  a  shared  sense  of 
life’s  transitoriness,  more  persuasive  evidence  is  needed  to  clinch  the  case. 
Elizabeth  Archibald  writes  about  ‘The  Incestuous  Kings  in  Henryson’s  Hades’, 
namely  Antiochus  and  Herod,  seen  by  Orpheus  on  his  infernal  journey,  and 
reviews  the  associations  which  may  have  led  Henryson  to  include  them;  none 
seems  especially  compelling.  From  Marilyn  R.  Mumford  comes  ‘A  Jungian 
Reading  of  Sir  Orfeo  and  Orpheus  and  Erudices' .  The  interpretation  of  Sir 
Orfeo’s  journey  as  a  Jungian  process  of  individuation,  in  which  the  masculine 
soul  seeks  its  complementary  female  anima,  is  attractively  persuasive,  but  the 
thesis  works  less  well  for  Henryson’s  poem,  as  the  author  concedes.  More  might 
have  been  allowed  for  the  sources  of  the  moralization  of  the  myth  which 
Henryson  followed. 

Four  further  pieces  in  Strauss  and  Drescher  include  a  learned  and  suggestive 
article  by  M.  R.  G.  Spiller,  which  takes  as  its  focus  ‘The  Donna  Angelicata  in 
The  Kingis  Quair\  exploring  the  means  by  which  the  lady  is  made  to  represent  at 
once  physical  reality  and  transcendent  truths,  and  the  implications  for  the  rest  of 
the  poem  of  her  status,  whether  as  woman,  heavenly  creature,  Venus,  or  Nature. 
The  discussion  moves  beyond  familiar  Chaucerian  parallels  to  set  the  poem  in  a 
wider  European  context,  and  is  sensitive  to  both  its  formal  and  intellectual 
achievements.  Ian  S.  Ross  looks  for  harmony  between  ‘“Proloug”  and  “Buke” 
in  the  Eneados  of  Gavin  Douglas’,  adducing  some  long  modern  poems  and  other 
vernacular  Aeneid  translations  for  comparison,  before  sketching  in  the  sequence 
of  Douglas’s  version  -  rather  too  briefly  to  do  it  justice.  Sally  Mapstone  draws 
together  ‘  The  Talis  of  the  Fyve  Bestes  and  the  Advice  to  Princes  Tradition’, 
setting  in  context  a  group  of  moralizing  stories,  told  by  animals,  which  are 
drawn  retrospectively  into  an  allegorical  framework;  sources,  and  formal  and 
historical  affiliations  are  comprehensively  treated.  A  similar  contextual  exercise 
is  effected  by  John  Cartwright  in  ‘Sir  Gilbert  Hay  and  the  Alexander  Tradition’, 
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a  confident  and  zestful  account  of  the  combination  of  romance  and  instruction 
in  Hay’s  Buik  of  King  Alexander  the  Conquerour.  Craig  MacDonald  locates 
unnoticed  echoes  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  in  hitherto  unedited  portions  of  a  prose 
tract  which  unites  Christian  instruction  with  advice  for  princes,  and  describes 
these  in  ‘John  Ireland’s  Meroure  of  Wyssdome  and  Chaucer  s  Tale  of  Melibee 
( SSL  21.23-34).  Lastly,  two  more  articles  by  Priscilla  Bawcutt.  ‘A  Miniature 
Anglo-Scottish  Flytyng’  ( N&Q  441-4)  presents  six  lines  of  verse  added  to  a  leaf 
of  the  Aberdeen  Sasine  Register,  with  notes  on  the  ‘flytyng’  form  and  on  the 
tradition  of  Anglo-Scottish  insults.  ‘A  Medieval  Scottish  Elegy  and  Its  French 
Original’  (ScLJ  i.5-13)  interestingly  compares  the  Scots  version  of  an  elegy  on 
Margaret  of  France  (daughter  of  James  I  of  Scotland),  which  appears  in  the 
Liber  Plus  car  densis,  with  its  French  source,  located  in  a  manuscript  in  Paris; 
certain  features  of  procedure  in  the  translation  —  the  stanza  form,  a  fondness  tor 
alliteration  -  relate  it  to  other  contemporary  Scottish  verse. 


8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

This  year’s  most  significant  contribution  to  the  study  of  lyrics  is  Stephen  R. 
Reimer’s  edition  of  The  Works  of  William  Herebert,  OFM ,  which  presents  the 
poems  in  the  context  of  the  sermons  with  which  Herebert  copied  them  into  his 
commonplace  book,  now  British  Library  Addit.46919.  Reimer  s  introduction 
refines  the  known  facts  of  Herebert  s  biography,  and  in  listing  other  manuscripts 
which  he  annotated,  analysing  the  structure  of  MS  Addit.46919  (in  which 
Herebert  also  inserted  copies  of  works  by  other  scribes  and  authors),  and 
discussing  his  possible  contacts  with  William  of  Ockham,  suggests  the 
intellectual  milieu  in  which  he  wrote.  The  authorship,  functions,  prosody,  and 
dialect  of  the  poems  are  also  considered.  Twenty-three  lyrics  (all  translating 
Latin  hymns  or  antiphons,  or  closely  related  to  points  made  in  sermons),  six 
Latin  sermons,  and  three  short  outlines  of  sermon  themes  are  edited  here  as 
Herebert’s  compositions;  a  seventh  sermon,  copied  in  another  hand,  is  edited  in 
an  appendix.  Signs  of  revision  (which  are  copious)  are  reproduced  as  far  as 
possible,  and  careful  annotation  (supplemented  by  a  useful  index  of  scriptural 
passages)  identifies  sources  and  other  points  of  interest.  This  telling  and 
thoroughly  scholarly  study  fleshes  out  our  understanding  of  the  writings  of  one 
of  the  few  identifiable  authors  of  ME  lyrics. 

O.  S.  Pickering  edits  ‘An  Early  Middle  English  Verse  Inscription  from 
Shrewsbury’  ( Anglia  411—14),  four  lines  copied  into  a  late  thirteenth-century 
miscellany  from  Stanlaw  Abbey,  Cheshire  (now  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS 
499)  which  record  an  inscription  from  a  Shrewsbury  chapel  commemorating  the 
burial  of  ‘Arfaxat’  and  ‘Coroune’,  said  to  be  the  parents  of  the  Irish  saints 
Brendan,  Columba,  and  Comgall.  The  relationships  and  the  parents’  names  are 
not  otherwise  recorded,  and  Pickering  suggests  that  the  claims  of  the  epitaph  are 
perhaps  fictitious.  In  another  fine  article,  Pickering  edits  ‘A  Middle  English 
Prose  Miracle  of  the  Virgin,  with  Hidden  Verses'  (MAE  219-39)  from  Leeds 
University,  Brotherton  Library  MS  501 .  Mary’s  descent  from  a  tower  to  appeal 
to  the  sinner  (an  unusual  episode  in  itself)  introduces  what  must  have  been  a 
series  of  twelve-line  stanzas  which  appear  to  have  been  ‘unrhymed'  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  context.  Drawing  on  expertise  in  several  areas,  Pickering 
leads  the  reader  easily  through  a  comprehensive  accumulation  of  detail  about 
the  associations  of  this  text. 
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The  Harley  Lyrics:  English  and  Welsh  Convergences’  are  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  study  by  A.  T.  E.  Matonis  ( MP  86.1-21),  who  first  reviews  the  complex 
intermingling  of  Welsh,  English,  and  Anglo-Norman  cultures  in  the  border 
areas  close  to  the  home  of  MS  Harley  2253,  and  then  —  sensibly  cautious  - 
presents  evidence  for  Welsh  influences  on  the  vocabulary,  metre,  and  ornament 
of  the  Harley  lyrics  and  other  texts.  One  of  the  lyrics  in  which  traces  of  affinity  to 
Welsh  verse  are  most  clearly  discernible  also  preoccupies  Theo  Stemmier,  whose 
contribution  to  Boitani  and  Torti  wittily  poses  ‘The  Problem  of  Parody:  Annot 
and  John,  for  Example  .  Starting  with  Johnson’s  definition  of  parody  (involving 
imitation  of  author  or  genre;  slight  textual  change;  new  purpose),  Stemmier  talks 
of  the  difficulty  of  locating  parody  when  its  inspiration  has  disappeared,  and 
castigates  parody  hunters  and  proponents  of  the  ‘ironic  fallacy’.  Such  metrical 
and  lexical  features  of  Annot  and  John  as  appear  in  other  contexts  suggest  that  its 
author  is  not  ambiguous  but  straight’.  One  of  the  Harley  poems  is  included  with 
examples  of  The  Medieval  Pastourelle,  edited  and  translated  from  several 
languages  (including  Chinese,  for  comparative  purposes)  by  William  D.  Paden. 
Given  its  scope,  this  anthology  provides  a  reasonable  amount  of  annotation  and 
bibliography,  with  a  brief  introductory  word  on  generic  matters;  for  English 
scholars,  it  affords  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  few  native  examples  of  this 
form:  only  three,  compared  with  the  207  examples  from  other  languages.  Still  on 
lyrics:  J.  P.  M.  Jansen  dispels  a  long-standing  myth  about  ‘The  French 
Manuscripts  of  the  English  Poems  of  Charles  of  Orleans’  ( N&Q  439^10), 
revealing  that  the  Grenoble  manuscript  of  Charles’s  French  poems  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  nine  English  poems  present  in  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
f.fr.25458.  In  a  subtle  and  elegant  contribution  to  Boitani  and  Torti,  John 
Burrow  sets  the  French  and  English  poems  attributed  to  Charles  alongside  other 
pseudo-autobiographical  sequences  by  Hoccleve,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ruiz,  and 
Machaut,  and  writes  about  ‘The  Poet  and  the  Book’  in  terms  of  the  illusions  to 
be  created  by  exploiting  the  physical  presence  in  the  reader’s  hands  of  lyrics 
inscribed  in  a  manuscript. 

In  the  field  of  miscellaneous  verse,  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  has  become 
the  centre  of  a  small  industry.  Kiyoaki  Kikuchi  has  studied  ‘Repetition  in  The 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale'  ( SELit  61.17-38),  looking  in  particular  at  proverbs, 
rhetorical  figures  such  as  anaphora,  the  repetition  of  ‘and’,  and  tautological 
phrases.  The  results  of  the  scrutiny  include  some  rather  empty  statistics  (such  as 
the  occurrence  of  proverbs  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  seventy-eight  lines),  but 
also  some  useful  facts:  that  proverbs  usually  appear  successively,  for  example, 
and  often  in  strings.  Modern  critical  practice  is  put  attractively  and  cleverly  to 
work  in  R.  Barton  Palmer’s  ‘The  Narrator  in  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale :  A 
Reader  in  the  Text’  ( ChauR  22.305-21).  One  of  the  poem’s  main  themes  is  taken 
to  be  the  hazardous  process  by  which  texts  generate  and  communicate  meaning, 
and  here  the  narrator  is  seen  as  an  unreliable  explicator  or  ‘reader’  of  the  debate 
for  his  audience,  who  are  continually  disconcerted  by  his  shifts  of  support  from 
owl  to  nightingale.  The  birds  are  taken  respectively  to  appeal  to  readers  who 
seek  instruction  in  literature  and  those  who  go  to  it  for  pleasure  (polarities  which 
informed  medieval  as  they  do  modern  critical  debate);  with  a  concluding  appeal 
to  Bakhtin,  Palmer  resists  the  view  that  the  poem  ultimately  reconciles  the  two 
approaches. 

‘Flying  in  the  Face  of  Tradition:  A  New  View  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale ’ 

( UTQ  56.471-85)  is  a  lively  and  well-presented  piece  by  Alexandra  Barratt,  who 
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argues  that  the  poem  was  composed  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  for  and  by  a 
religious  community  of  women,  specifically  the  Benedictine  abbey  o 
Shaftesbury’.  Her  justifications  include  the  language  of  the  poem  -  Englis 
rather  than  Latin  or  Anglo-Norman;  its  lightly  worn  learning;  its  emphasis  on 
song  (one  of  the  main  duties  of  Benedictine  nuns);  the  possible  feminine  gender 
of  the  birds;  and  in-jokes  about  Master  Nicholas.  Much  interesting  supporting 
detail  about  the  extent  of  learning  among  female  religious  is  supplied, 
broadening  the  value  of  the  article  beyond  its  primary  thesis,  whose  status  as 
possibly  unconvincing  speculation  the  author  candidly  admits.  None  the  less, 
partial  corroboration  is  forthcoming  in  Janet  Coleman’s  investigation  ol  I  he 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale  and  Papal  Theories  of  Marriage'  (JEH  38.517-68), 
which  puts  a  richly  learned  case  for  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  minutiae 
of  developments  in  canon  law  concerning  marital  consent  and  separation- 
problems  of  acute  concern  for  women;  he  was  perhaps  a  parish  priest  well  r^ad  in 
pastoral  manuals,  and  sympathetic  to  problems  like  those  raised  in  the  birds 
debate,  whose  range  Coleman  analyses  with  some  subtlety  (even  if  the  arbitrary 
handling  of  quotations,  partially  translated,  causes  some  irritation).  Discussion 
of  the  poem’s  possible  reflection  of  the  twelfth-century  opposition  between 
members  of  the  Cistercian  and  Cluniac  orders  extends  the  comprehensive 
presentation  of  intellectual  context  in  this  fine  article. 

Ingrid  J.  Peterson’s  study  of  William  of  Nassington:  Canon.  Mystic ,  and  Poet 
of  the  ‘Speculum  Vitae’  opens  up  some  of  the  problems  concerning  this 
mysterious  figure,  for  whom  two  separate  identities  have  been  put  forward.  As 
the  author  confesses,  however,  her  investigations  indicate  'the  need  lor 
additional  scholarship’,  and  the  status  of  the  present  book  is  in  some  ways 
preliminary;  its  impact  is  not  enhanced  by  some  careless  errors  over  manuscript 
numbers  and  in  the  apparatus.  Biographical  research,  summarized  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  unearthed  evidence  that  William  Nassington  of  Exeter  in  tact  went 
on  to  become  William  Nassington  of  York,  and  Peterson  rightly  stresses  the 
value  of  this  information.  Her  discussion  of  the  confusing  manuscript  testimony 
to  the  authorship,  date,  and  provenance  of  the  Speculum  Vitae  rather  lacks 
conviction,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the  linguistic  features  of  the  surviving 
texts,  which  might  clarify  some  of  the  issues  (this  seems  even  odder  in  the  light  of 
the  chapter  on  minor  works  attributed  to  Nassington,  where  linguistic  evidence 
is  put  to  sensible  use).  On  the  form  and  nature  ot  the  Speculum  Peterson  seems  on 
surer  ground,  and  offers  carefully  schematized  analyses,  with  substantial 
quotation;  Nassington’s  'pedantic  categorization  of  religious  material'  is  seen  to 
be  enlivened  by  biblical  exempla  and  references  to  contemporary  life. 

‘Defining  the  South  English  Legendary  as  a  Form  of  Drama:  The  Relationship 
between  Theory  and  Praxis’  ( CompD  22.227-43)  involves  Karen  Bjelland  in 
theories  of  voice  and  address,  both  classical  and  modern,  and  the  'mixed  voice 
mode’  which  she  detects  in  the  Legendary' s  life  of  St  Julian  the  Hospitaller  is 
illustrated  in  a  diagrammatic  appendix  on  its  'Voice- Address  Structure  .  The 
rationale  for  applying  such  a  model  to  a  medieval  text  could  be  turther  explored. 
Gregory  M.  Sadlek  looks  at  'The  Archangel  and  the  Cosmos:  The  Inner  Logic  of 
the  South  English  Legendary's  “St  Michael’”  (SP  177-91)  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
connection  between  the  narrative  and  encyclopaedic  parts  of  the  life  of  this  saint. 
Traditional  associations  between  St  Michael  and  (among  other  things)  the 
physical  elements  of  the  universe  supply  more  or  less  convincing  links  and  an 
opportunity  to  explore  aesthetic  principles  of  juxtaposition.  In  an  interesting 
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survey  of  The  Medieval  Pilgrimage  to  St  Patrick’s  Purgatory:  Lough  Derg  and 
the  European  Tradition,  edited  by  Michael  Haren  and  Yolande  de  Pontfarcy, 
Robert  Easting  writes  on  ‘The  English  Tradition’  of  texts  deriving  from  the 
Tractatus  de  purgatorio  Sancti  Patricii.  Occasional  early  references  from  writers 
such  as  Gerald  of  Wales  to  the  marvellous  events  rumoured  to  take  place  in  this 
cave  preface  more  extended  discussion  of  part  of  the  South  English  Legendary, 
Owain  Miles,  and  the  prose  Vision  of  William  of  Stranton,  an  account  of 
appealingly  personal  experience  which  evidently  influenced  the  form  of  other 
fifteenth-century  revelations.  Easting  has  also  identified  The  Middle  English 
“Hearne  Fragment”  of  St  Patrick’s  Purgatory’  ( N&Q  436-7):  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  witness  (as  has  been  assumed  by  recent  scholarship),  but  rather  British 
Library  MS  Harley  4012,  from  which  Hearne  extracted  material. 

On  biblical  paraphrase,  ‘A  Contribution  to  Middle  English  Textual  Criticism’ 
by  O.  Arngart  ( ES  369-71)  expands  on  some  readings  in  the  author’s  edition  of 
The  Middle  English  Genesis  and  Exodus.  A  substantial  and  wide-ranging  article 
by  John  J.  Thompson  explores  the  ‘Literary  Associations  of  an  Anonymous 
Middle  English  Paraphrase  of  Vulgate  Psalm  L’  (MAs  38-55)  and  includes  an 
edition  of  the  unique  surviving  text  from  British  Library  MS  Addit. 31042, 
copied  by  Robert  Thornton.  Thompson  discusses  other  extant  ME  versions  of 
this  psalm  and  their  uses  (among  other  things  it  provided  the  ‘neck-verse’  which 
could  save  one  from  hanging),  and  supplies  valuable  detail  about  the  currency  of 
the  twelve-line  stanza  form  into  which  he  correctly  reorganizes  Thornton’s  copy. 
Miriam  Skey  resurrects  interest  in  the  often  overlooked  New  Testament  sections 
of  a  ME  world  history,  in  a  note  on  the  apparently  unique  features  of ‘The  Death 
of  Herod  in  the  Cursor  Mundf  (MAE  74-80).  Herod’s  death  by  drowning  in 
boiling  oil  is  traced  to  the  versified  French  Bible  of  Herman  de  Valenciennes,  a 
sensationalized  account  also  used  as  a  source  for  the  Cursor  Mundi’s,  Old 
Testament  section. 

On  secular  verse,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  year’s  contributions  comes 
from  Thorlac  Turville-Petre,  whose  ‘Politics  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Fourteenth 
Century:  The  Case  of  Robert  Mannyng’s  Chronicle ’  ( RES  1-28)  is  an  exemplary 
demonstration  of  how  to  put  literary  and  historical  evidence  to  combined 
illuminating  use.  Mannyng’s  Chronicle  was  written  at  Sempringham,  near 
Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  before  1338,  when  finance  and  conscription  for  the 
Scottish  campaign  were  significant  political  issues.  With  much  original  research, 
and  conscious  throughout  of  the  historical  and  critical  methodologies  which 
have  shaped  earlier  interpretations  of  the  material  he  addresses,  Turville-Petre 
subtly  weaves  together  the  local  and  national  pressures  under  which  Mannyng 
wrote:  his  Gilbertine  associations;  patrons  and  benefactors;  available  sources 
and  their  political  and  linguistic  affiliations.  The  lucid  expression  and  exposition 
of  this  article,  with  its  muted  but  suggestive  ideology,  make  for  compelling 
reading. 

W.  G.  Cooke  investigates  ‘  The  Tournament  of  Tottenham'.  Provenance,  Text, 
and  Lexicography’  (ES  113-16),  suggesting  some  textual  and  interpretative 
improvements  to  existing  editions,  and  speculating  on  the  combination  of  local 
London  knowledge  with  what  appear  to  be  some  Northern  dialect  forms  (a  list 
of  extant  manuscripts  and  their  associations  would  be  useful  here).  Bradford  Y. 
Fletcher  and  A.  Leslie  Harris  are  working  together  on  the  obscure  Piers  of 
Fulham,  for  which  they  attempt  to  rescue  some  credibility.  ‘A  Geological 
Explanation  for  “Piers  of  Fulham’s”  Red  Cliff  (ANQ  83-5)  suggests  that  the 
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poem  refers  to  the  area  around  Seahaven  and  Newhaven,  where  red  cliffs  may 
have  been  temporarily  exposed  by  erosion,  and  ‘The  Conceits  of  “Piers  of 
Fulham”’  (ELN  25:iv.l  1—14)  offers  an  antedating  of  OED' s  references  to  the 
word  ‘conceit’,  and  an  early  instance  of  its  use  to  mean  ‘a  strained  or  elaborate 
metaphor’.  T.  L.  Burton  writes  on  ‘ Dame  Sirith ,  Line  142:  “To  Lament"  or  "To 
Use  Intermediaries’”  ( Neophil  478-9),  with  some  plausible  suggestions  on 
matters  of  emendation  and  punctuation. 

Finally  comes  a  clutch  of  articles  on  responses  to  Chaucer’s  writing.  In  a 
contribution  to  Boitani  and  Torti,  Paul  Strohm  compares  ‘Fourteenth-  and 
Fifteenth-Century  Writers  as  Readers  of  Chaucer’,  asking  if  contemporary 
readings  of  Chaucer’s  works  were  as  revealing  of  its  multi-voiced,  Bakhtinian 
qualities  as  modern  ones  seem  to  be.  Clanvowe’s  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale, 
Scogan’s  Moral  Balade,  Lydgate’s  Prologue  to  The  Siege  of  Thebes,  and 
Henryson’s  Testament  of  Cresseid  are  scrutinized  in  turn,  and  provoke  the 
conclusion  that  only  Clanvowe  achieves  Chaucer’s  blend  of  unsubordinated 
‘multiple  voices’.  Much  depends  here  on  the  choice  of  texts  for  comparison. 
Karen  A.  Winstead  considers  ‘The  Beryn- Writer  as  a  Reader  of  Chaucer’ 
(■ ChauR  22.225-33),  attempting  to  move  away  from  preoccupation  with  the 
prologue  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  tale.  This  involves  some  straining  after 
allegedly  Chaucerian  effects  -  manipulation  of  readers’  expectations,  narrative 
confidence,  changing  perspectives  -  most  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  specific  (or 
made  to  seem  so)  to  convince.  The  aims  of  the  article  are  admirable,  but  its 
findings  less  significant.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards’s  continuing  researches  produce  a 
note  on  ‘Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  First  Version  of  Hardyng's  Chronicle' 
(. N&Q  12-13),  pointing  out  further  unnoticed  borrowings  from  Chaucer  in 
Hardyng’s  first  version  of  his  text.  Bradford  Y.  Fletcher  writes  on  a  poem  from 
the  Chaucerian  apocrypha  in  ‘ The  Assembly  of  Ladies :  Text  and  Context’ 
(. PBSA  229-34),  praising  the  poem’s  ‘flashes  of  verbal  sprightliness'  and 
proposing  a  new  system  of  relationship  between  the  three  surviving  manuscripts 
and  Thynne’s  printed  edition,  which  was  set  up  from  one  of  them.  Other 
Chaucerian  and  pseudo-Chaucerian  poems  feature  in  the  books  by  Davidoff  and 
Ebin  reviewed  in  section  1 . 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

I  begin  with  Terence  McCarthy’s  Reading  the  'Morte  Darthur'.  This  is  not  on 
balance  a  very  satisfactory  book,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  as 
McCarthy  writes  for  the  newcomer  to  Malory.  Accordingly,  the  first  chapter  is 
‘How  to  Read  the  Morte  Darthur':  its  aim  is  ‘simply  to  help  the  newcomer  find 
his  way  through  and  around’  and  advice  is  given  on  what  and  what  not  to  read 
(McCarthy  throughout  displays  a  dislike  of  the  Grail  quest  which  is  unfortunate 
when  he  is  trying  to  interest  newcomers  in  Malory).  He  next  provides  ‘A  Reading 
of  the  Morte  Darthur'  which  stresses  Malory’s  interest  in  military  and  public 
exploits  above  the  romantic  and  private  (YW  67.159  and  his  article  reviewed  in 
section  5)  -  this  explains  both  Malory’s  ‘peculiar  treatment  of  love’  (‘he  shows  a 
soldierly  lack  of  fuss  about  sex,  which  is,  after  all,  perfectly  natural’)  and  perhaps 
McCarthy’s  dislike  of  the  Grail  book.  ‘Against  Interpretation’  is  rather  patchy. 
McCarthy  denies  Malory  any  sustained  realism  of  plot  or  character  and  argues 
instead  for  his  interest  in  ceremony,  magic,  and  the  ideal,  while  a  discussion  of 
style  is  dragged  in  with  little  enthusiasm.  ‘Methods  and  Materials’  works  better. 
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McCarthy  has  cleverly  left  till  last  what  are  usually  the  indigestible  facts  which 
begin  any  introduction  to  Malory  -  sources,  background,  biography.  He  raises 
the  important  question  of  source-study  and,  though  there  is  some  havering,  he  is 
at  bottom  rightly  supportive  of  it.  Sources  and  Malory’s  treatment  of  them  are 
sketched  in  (the  newcomer  might  have  liked  some  explanation  of  the  Vulgate 
Cycle  and  why  ‘stanzaic’  and  ‘alliterative’  are  so  called),  and  again  short  shrift  is 
given  to  Book  6  (‘the  somewhat  plodding,  unimaginative  work  of  (perhaps)  a 
beginner’).  He  is  dismissive  of  biographical  enquiry  in  a  section  entitled  ‘A  la 
recherche  du  Tom  perdu’  (perhaps  lost  on  the  newcomer  but  once  thought  up, 
unfortunately  hard  to  abandon).  In  the  final  chapter,  ‘The  Impact  of  the  Morte 
Darthur ’,  he  writes  wisely  on  the  reasons  for  its  continuing  influence,  which  he 
locates  in  Malory’s  lack  of  narrative  omniscience  -  ‘by  keeping  us  at  a  distance 
from  his  characters  he  restores  all  the  respect  they  deserve.  Malory’s  characters 
are,  in  this  way,  bigger  men.  They  are  not  only  heroes,  but  heroic.’  Here  all  the 
understanding  of  what  Malory  is  about,  which  McCarthy  has  tried  to  instil 
painlessly  into  the  reader,  comes  together  in  an  intuitive  synthesis.  The  book 
ends  with  ‘a  second  reading  list’  where  McCarthy  convincingly  defends  his  lack 
of  footnotes  (sometimes  irritating  but  it  does  perhaps  make  the  text  less 
daunting  for  the  young  reader).  This  is  a  book  to  be  tried  out  on  students  - 
perhaps  they  would  be  less  disturbed  too  by  the  multitude  of  misprints  and  mis¬ 
spellings  which  mar  this  and  other  Brewer  publications. 

The  problem  of  Malory:  The  Critical  Heritage ,  edited  by  Marylyn  Jackson 
Parins,  is  one  to  be  encountered  with  any  early  author  -  the  paucity  of 
contemporary  criticism  and  the  deluge  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
criticism.  Accordingly,  only  Caxton  and  de  Worde  are  available  as  fifteenth- 
century  commentators  on  Malory  and  there  are  only  a  further  eleven  comments 
before  the  nineteenth  century,  while  between  1800  and  1912  there  are  fifty-six. 
Among  this  later  stuff,  which  is  perhaps  more  useful  for  the  nineteenth-century 
Arthurian  Revival  scholar  than  for  the  medievalist,  a  lot  is  predictable  and 
stodgy  and  one  could  wish  it  had  been  halved  and  the  important  critics  and 
editors  of  the  twentieth  century  included  instead  (they  are  dealt  with  briefly 
towards  the  end  of  her  introduction,  which  is  concise  and  competent). 

In  The  Arthurian  Handbook  J.  Norris  Lacy  and  Geoffrey  Ashe  have  produced 
for  a  general  audience  a  critical  survey  of  the  Arthurian  legend  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twentieth  century.  A  comprehensive  table  of  chronology  (relating  European 
Arthurian  literature  to  history,  archaeology,  art,  and  other  disciplines)  is 
followed  by  a  first  section  which  takes  one  from  ‘Origins’,  through  ‘Early’  and 
‘Modern  Arthurian  Literature’,  to  ‘Arthur  in  the  Arts’  and  a  ‘Conclusion’  (each 
with  rather  indistinct  illustrations  and  a  bibliography),  and  a  second  section 
which  provides  a  glossary  of  proper  names.  Similarly  useful  is  The  Arthurian 
Encyclopaedia,  also  edited  by  J.  Norris  Lacy,  with  associate  editors,  and 
originally  published  by  Garland  in  1 986.  Being  entirely  a  glossary,  this  is  in  some 
ways  easier  to  use,  and  again,  it  covers  everything  to  do  with  Arthur  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day.  Entries  range  from  the  brief  (and  often  peripheral, 
such  as  Floyd  Dell,  author  of  King  Arthur’s  Socks,  ‘Arthurian  in  name  only’)  to 
the  lengthy  (‘Arms  and  Armour’  with  illustrations,  ‘Arthur,  Character  of, 
‘Arthur,  Origins  of  Legend’,  etc.).  A  final  list  of  entries  by  category  is  helpful  and 
there  is  a  select  bibliography  for  every  major  area  of  study.  The  volume  is  the 
collaborative  work  of  nearly  one  hundred  scholars  and  the  American  bias  is 
sometimes  irritating  to  the  English  reader. 
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This  interest  is  revealed  in  The  Arthurian  Tradition:  Essays  in  Convergence, 
edited  by  Mary  Flowers  Braswell  and  John  Bugge,  which  argues  for  the 
convergence  of  disparate  areas  of  Arthurian  study  and  therefore  allows  room 
not  only  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but  also  for  some  quite  dreadful,  but,  it 
seems,  admired  writing  by  Mary  Stewart  and  Thomas  Berger.  Of  more 
immediate  relevance  are  essays  by  Stephen  C.  B.  Atkinson  and  Marylyn  Jackson 
Parins.  In  ‘“Now  I  Se  and  Undirstonde”:  The  Grail  Quest  and  the  Education  of 
Malory’s  Reader’  Atkinson  develops  the  interesting  thesis  that  in  the  Grail  story 
Malory  is  presenting  his  readers  with  a  situation  in  which  our  responses  are 
constantly  questioned  and  reshaped,  in  which  both  we  and  the  Grail  knights  are 
uncertain  participants,  in  which  we  learn  to  interpret  initially  unfamiliar 
allegory  and  move  on  to  increasingly  complex  material,  and  from  which  we  (with 
Lancelot,  though  not  Bors  and  Perceval)  emerge  ‘as  active,  questioning, 
concerned  readers’.  Our  heightened  attention  to  detail,  allegory,  and  nuance 
then  stands  us  in  good  stead  for  the  problems  of  the  final  two  books,  particularly 
the  status  of  Lancelot.  Parins’s  essay  is  not  interpretative  and  is  really  directed  at 
the  reader  of  nineteenth-century  Arthurian  literature.  Her  research  for  the 
Critical  Heritage  volume  (see  above)  has  given  her  a  lot  of  material  on  ‘Malory’s 
Expurgators’  (there  was  no  unexpurgated  version  of  the  Morte  Darthur  between 
1817  and  1889)  and  she  analyses  the  general  trends  of  the  bowdlerizers  and 
adapters  in  their  production  of  a  Malory  for  boys. 

Before  his  death  R.  M.  Lumiansky  contributed  to  Kennedy  et  al.  an  essay 
‘Concerning  Three  Names  in  Le  Morte  Darthur  -  “Roone”,  "The  Welshe 
Kyng”,  and  “Chastelayne”  -  and  Malory’s  Possible  Revision  of  His  Book'. 
P.  J.  C.  Field  had  already  tackled  ‘Roone’  (  =  Rouen)  (YW  66.154)  and  had 
suggested  that  ‘the  Welshe  kyng’  was  one  of  Arthur's  vassals.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
task,  though  a  useful  one,  for  Lumiansky  to  identify  him  more  precisely  as  Sir 
Vyllers  the  Valiant  and  to  point  out  that  it  is  Chastelayne,  not  Gawain,  who  is  a 
native  of  ‘the  weste  marchis’.  The  fact  that  these  details  are  either  omitted  or 
clarified  in  Caxton,  just  as  omissions  and  clarifications  of  the  alliterative  Morte 
Arthure  were  made  for  Book  2  of  the  Morte  Darthur ,  leads  Lumiansky 
optimistically  to  support  once  more  William  Matthews’  argument  that  Malory, 
not  Caxton,  was  responsible  for  revising  the  Morte  Darthur  for  publication  (cf. 
YW  68.164).  There  is  little  of  importance  left  to  deal  with.  In  ‘The  Whole  Book 
of  King  Arthur  and  of  His  Noble  Knights’  ( MLQ  47.2 1 8-34)  William  Bowman 
Piper  uses  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  contrived,  interpretation  of  Merlin's  statue  of 
Arthur  defeating  the  twelve  kings  to  develop  an  analogue  between  Arthur's 
politics  and  Malory’s  syntax.  This  allows  him  to  reconcile  Vinaver  and 
Lumiansky  (cf.  YW  68.164)  and  see  the  Morte  Darthur  as  a  unity  composed  of 
parts.  John  Withrington  argues  that  Malory’s  depiction  of  ‘King  Arthur  as 
Emperor’  ( N&Q  13-15)  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hardyng’s  Chronicle  but  is  a 
familiar  pictorial  and  literary  image.  Paul  Hartle  has  come  across  ‘Malory 
Redivivus:  An  Unnoticed  Restoration  Burlesque  of  the  Morte  Darthur'  ( MLR 
10-15).  While  The  History  of  Prince  Corniger,  and  His  Champion  Sir  Crucifrag  is 
of  little  literary  merit,  it  is  of  interest  ‘as  a  rare  (perhaps  unique?)  example  of  a 
Restoration  writer  engaging  with  Malory’s  text  both  at  the  level  of  plot,  theme, 
and  character  and  at  the  level  of  vocabulary  and  syntax’. 

Finally,  a  few  comments.  Richard  Barber’s  Arthur  of  Albion ,  first  published  in 
1961  (YW  42.64-5)  and  revised  in  1973  as  King  Arthur  in  Legend  and  History, 
was  revised  again  in  1986  as  King  Arthur:  Hero  and  Legend ,  while  the  same 
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author  s  The  Arthurian  Legends:  An  Illustrated  Anthology ,  first  published  in 
1979  (FIE 61.84)  was  reissued  in  paperback  in  1 987 .  Last  year  I  was  unable  to  see 
two  new  American  journals  which  seem  unavailable  in  this  country.  ArthI  still 
eludes  me,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  a  serious  scholarly  journal  with  a 
strong  interest  in  Malory.  However,  I  have  now  seen  one  issue  of  AvC,  which, 
although  it  contains  brief  scholarly  as  well  as  brief  popular  pieces,  would  seem 
too  lightweight  to  merit  entry  here.  I  have  found  nothing  on  Caxton  to  review  for 
1988. 


10.  Other  Prose 

This  year  has  seen  a  good  collection  of  articles  and  books.  Two  contributors 
have  collaborated  on  the  fifth  handlist  of  The  Index  of  Middle  English  Prose. 
Peter  Brown  has  indexed  BL  Additional  MSS  1000D12000,  and  Elton  D.  Higgs 
MSS  12001-14000  of  the  same  collection,  which  were  acquired  by  the  British 
Library  between  1836  and  1841,  and  reflect  almost  every  type  of  ME  prose 
composition.  Religious  works  form  the  largest  category,  and  there  are  several 
important  secular  works  (like  the  Brut  chronicles  of  MSS  Additional  10099  and 
12030).  Though  for  the  most  part  noticed  and  edited,  a  few  pieces  of  ME  prose 
which  have  hitherto  eluded  detection  are  brought  to  light.  The  Index  is  provided 
with  supporting  apparatus.  If  a  little  late,  the  third  handlist  of  the  Index  has  also 
arrived  for  review  this  year.  Patrick  J.  Horner  has  been  responsible  for  indexing 
the  Digby  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Digby  donated  his  manuscripts, 
many  of  which  had  come  to  him  as  a  bequest  from  the  Oxford  scholar  Thomas 
Allen,  to  the  Bodleian  in  1634,  after  some  coaxing  from  Archbishop  Laud. 
Several  deal  with  scientific  matters,  and  reflect  one  of  Allen’s  principal  interests, 
as  do  a  group  of  manuscripts  concerned  with  religious  and  historical  matters. 
Though  there  are  some  inaccuracies  of  ME  transcription,  Horner’s  is  another 
useful  contribution  to  this  series. 

Geoffrey  Lester’s  praiseworthy  edition  of  The  Earliest  English  Translation  of 
Vegetius’  De  Re  Militari’h&s,  at  last  made  available  a  text  in  which  the  EETS  has 
expressed  repeated  interest  since  1894.  Lester’s  introduction  describes  what  is 
known  of  the  late  fourth-century  author  of  the  Epitoma  Rei  Militaris,  Flavius 
Vegetius  Renatus,  and  traces  the  influence  of  his  work  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  vernacular  translations  it  fostered.  The  first  known  English  translation,  the 
subject  of  his  edition,  appeared  in  1408.  Its  eleven  extant  manuscripts  are 
described,  the  commissioner  of  the  translation,  Lord  Thomas  Berkeley,  is 
discussed,  and  Lester  examines  the  various  suggestions  for  solving  the 
mysterious  cryptogram  by  which  the  translator  signed  his  name.  His  intro¬ 
duction  considers  the  translator’s  methods  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  describes  the 
genetic  relationship  between  the  manuscripts.  He  argues  for  selecting  Oxford, 
Bodleian  Library  MS  Douce  291  for  his  base  text,  and  drawing  on  the  latest 
research  in  ME  dialectology,  locates  its  orthographies  in  the  South  West 
Midlands.  The  edition  has  a  full  supporting  apparatus.  In  sum,  it  is  a  fine 
addition  to  ME  prose  studies,  and  one  prepared  with  commendable  care. 

The  excellent  edition  of  John  Trevisa’s  ME  translation  of  the  De  Propri- 
etatibus  Rerum  of  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus  sees  its  final  instalment  this  year. 
Volume  III,  the  apparatus,  begins  by  tracing  the  textual  tradition  to  which 
Trevisa’s  copy  text  of  Bartholomaeus  would  have  belonged.  It  then  considers  the 
limited  circulation  of  Trevisa’s  translation,  describes  its  surviving  manuscripts 
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and  its  textual  affiliations,  and  furnishes  a  textual  commentary  on  the  whole 
work.  A  select  glossary,  with  indexes  of  authorities  and  persons  cited,  concludes 
the  volume.  Avril  Henry’s  invaluable  edition  of  the  ME  prose  translation  of 
Guillaume  de  Deguileville’s  poem  Le  Pelerinage  de  la  vie  humaine,  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Lyfe  of  the  Manhode ,  also  sees  its  final  instalment  this  year.  The 
volume  contains  explanatory  notes,  bibliography,  and  glossary. 

Students  of  Richard  Rolle  will  be  pleased  to  see  S.  J.  Ogilvie-Thomson’s 
edition  of  his  prose  and  verse  found  in  MS  Longleat  29  and  related  manuscripts. 
The  base  manuscripts  selected,  MS  Longleat  29  and  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library 
MS  e  Museo  232,  which  share  a  similar  scribe  who  worked  between  1430  and 
1450,  are  usefully  described  in  the  introduction.  There  is  a  summary  description 
of  other  manuscripts  containing  Rolle  texts  and  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Longleat  manuscript  is  established  through  analysis  of  manuscript  relations. 
Much  less  useful  is  the  description  of  the  language  of  MS  Longleat  29,  and  the 
statement  about  its  displaying  ‘standard  fifteenth-century  literary  language'  is 
quite  worthless;  it  is  a  pity  Ogilvie-Thomson  had  not  come  to  hear  of  Michael 
Benskin’s  work  on  this  manuscript.  Thirteen  texts  are  edited  in  all:  in  prose.  The 
Form  of  Living ,  Ego  Dormio,  The  Commandment ,  the  short  works  Desire  and 
Delight  and  Ghostly  Gladness,  and  Meditation  A  and  B,  in  verse,  six  lyrics.  Full 
supporting  apparatus  is  provided. 

Another  Rolle  prose  work,  the  Expositio  super  novem  lectiones  mortuorum, 
while  not  itself  in  ME,  has  been  edited  by  Malcolm  R.  Moyes  and  is  worth 
mentioning  here  for  its  interest  to  Rolle  students.  The  first  volume  contains  an 
absorbing  account  of  the  cultural  background  to  the  Expositio ,  and  of  its 
reception  and  dissemination.  The  second  volume,  provided  with  a  partial 
apparatus  (an  index  to  Rolle’s  text  is  still  a  desideratum),  describes  manuscripts 
and  early  printed  editions  of  the  Expositio  before  editing  it  from  Oxford,  MS 
Balliol  College  224. A.  Moyes  is  honest  enough  to  call  his  work  a  ‘contribution 
towards  a  critical  edition’,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful  beginning. 

Alan  J.  Fletcher’s  study  of  ‘The  Manuscripts  of  John  Mirk's  Manuale 
Sacerdotis ’  ( LeedsSE  105-39)  will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  that  singularly 
popular  religious  writer.  Mirk’s  Manuale,  though  written  in  Latin,  often 
travelled  with  ME  prose  works,  and  by  examining  its  manuscripts  and  their 
contents,  Fletcher  characterizes  the  nature  of  its  reading  public.  Denise  L. 
Despres  considers  ‘The  Meditative  Art  of  Scriptural  Interpolation  in  The  Book 
of  Margery  Kempe'  ( DownR  253-63).  She  relates  Margery’s  meditative  fictions 
in  which  Margery  herself  features  as  a  key  character  to  meditative  practices 
advocated  notably  in  Franciscan  gospel  harmonies.  In  ‘Submission  or  Fidelity?: 
The  Unity  of  Church  and  Mysticism  in  Walter  Hilton’s  Scale  of  Perfection ’ 
( DownR  134-44)  Ellen  M.  Ross  argues  from  a  case  study  of  the  Scale  the  general 
point  that  the  ecclesiology  of  mystical  authors  must  be  studied  if  we  are  to  refine 
our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  their  relationship  to  the  religious  institutions 
in  which  they  operated. 

The  field  of  ME  sermons  continues  to  be  profitably  tilled.  Veronica  M. 
O’Mara  presents  ‘A  Checklist  of  Unedited  Late  Middle  English  Sermons  that 
Occur  Singly  or  in  Small  Groups’  ( LeedsSE  141-66),  which  helps  further  to 
identify  copies  of  such  sermons  in  manuscripts  held  in  public  libraries  of  the 
British  Isles.  Leo  Carruthers  proposes  ‘Two  Emendations  to  Jacob’s  Weir 
( N&Q  437-9),  both  plausible  improvements  on  A.  Brandeis’s  text.  However,  the 
most  significant  contribution  to  sermon  studies  this  year  is  Pamela  Gradon’s 
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edition  of  the  English  Wycliffite  Sermons,  Volume  II.  In  her  preface  she  expresses 
the  hope  that  she  has  made  some  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
sermons,  and  no  doubt  she  has,  for  hers  is  a  carefully  prepared  edition  of  the 
Sanctorale  sermons,  together  with  two  Wycliffite  tracts  {Of  Mynystris  in  pe 
Chirche  and  the  Vae  Octuplex)  found  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  same 
manuscripts.  The  edition  builds  upon  foundations  laid  by  its  predecessor  (YW 
64. 137-8).  Gradon’s  introduction  canvasses  the  question  of  textual  transmission 
and  concludes  that  the  texts  do  not  allow  the  construction  of  a  stemma  codicum. 
In  this  respect  they  are  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  Sunday  Epistle  and 
Gospel  series  edited  in  Volume  I.  A  statement  of  editorial  practice  precedes  the 
edited  text.  We  must  await  publication  of  Volumes  III  and  IV  before  this  series 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

A  valuable  article  by  Bella  Millet  on  ‘The  Saints’  Lives  of  the  Katherine 
Group  and  the  Alliterative  Tradition’  ( JEGP  16-34)  considers  how  their  style 
relates  to  earlier  and  later  alliterative  literary  traditions.  She  successfully 
challenges  older  notions  that  the  author  of  the  Katherine  Group  was  attempting 
to  imitate  Tilfric’s  prose  style,  and  makes  a  case  for  emphasizing  the  marked 
individuality  of  the  style  of  the  Group,  rather  than  for  seeing  it  merely  as  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  ‘the  continuity  of  English  prose’.  In  ‘The  Archangel  and  the 
Cosmos:  The  Inner  Logic  of  the  South  English  Legendary's  “St.  Michael’”  ( SP 
177-91)  Gregory  M.  Sadlek  suggests  that  the  third  part  of  the  South  English 
Legendary's  account  of  St  Michael,  whose  cosmological  subject  matter 
seemingly  has  little  relevance  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  two  parts,  may  be 
explicable  in  terms  of  traditional  associations  of  St  Michael  with  the  workings  of 
the  physical  universe.  David  C.  Fowler  discusses  ‘The  Middle  English  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  in  Winchester  MS  33’  {LeedsSE  76-83),  and  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  Winchester  version  contains  authentic  words  and  phrases  of  the 
language  of  John  Trevisa.  He  argues  that  any  future  edition  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  must  take  careful  account  of  this  version. 

Anne  Hudson’s  intelligent,  if  sometimes  flawed,  study  of  the  Lollard 
movement  and  its  associated  books  looms  copiously  large  this  year.  The  fruit  of 
several  years  of  reflection  is  gathered  into  ten  chapters,  whose  credentials  rest  on 
a  rich  accumulation  of  source  documents.  Nevertheless  her  prediction  that  more 
documents  await  discovery  comes  true  close  to  home  in  Oxford,  for  had  she 
known  of  it,  she  would  surely  have  discussed  to  advantage  the  attack  on  Lollard 
doctrine  mounted  by  the  famous  Oxford  preacher  John  Felton  in  his  second 
Easter  Sunday  sermon.  She  is  not  above  question  in  her  treatment  of  Latin  text, 
and  is  occasionally  capable  both  of  oversimplification  and  of  misrepresentation. 
Even  so,  her  study  demands  to  be  read. 

More  work  by  Bjorn  Wallner  on  Guy  de  Chauliac’s  Great  Surgery  has 
appeared  this  year  (for  earlier  work  see  YW  65.129).  He  has  edited  the  second 
book  of  the  Surgery  treatise  on  apostemes  (‘purulent  swellings’)  from  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  MS  12.  Its  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the  Black  Death 
gives  a  fascinating  if  grim  insight  into  the  actuality  of  that  plague.  Juhani  Norri 
explains  ‘The  Origin  of  the  Expression  Ere  Rekills  in  the  Liber  de  Diversis 
Medicinis'  ( N&Q  301)  as  a  mistranslation  of  the  Old  French  franc  encens. 

Finally,  ‘A  Checklist  of  Editions  of  Middle  English  Prose  in  Theses’  {LeedsSE 
167-202),  prepared  by  B.  S.  Donaghey  and  G.  A.  Lester,  will  prove  a  handy 
research  tool  for  students  of  early  prose.  Their  list  notes  work  produced  between 
1900  and  1985. 
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11.  Drama 

(a)  Editions  and  General  Studies 

This  year  has  seen  a  host  of  articles  published  in  FCS  which  were  originally 
delivered  at  the  Fifth  Colloquium  of  the  International  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Medieval  Theatre,  held  at  Perpignan  in  1987.  In  ‘An  Anthropological  Approach 
to  the  Cycle  Drama:  The  Shepherds  as  Sacred  Clowns’  (123—35)  Kathleen  M. 
Ashley  makes  a  good  case  that  the  shepherds  in  the  cycle  plays  can  be  viewed 
anthropologically  as  ceremonial  buffoons  who  are  ludicrous  yet  holy,  who 
disrupt  yet  maintain  order.  Hans-Jiirgen  Diller  proceeds  with  formidable 
semiotic  precision  to  analyse  ‘The  V erbal  Representation  of  Space  in  the  English 
Mystery  Plays’  (177-93).  He  illustrates  some  of  the  theatrical  means  (the 
‘representing  world’)  for  signifying  spatial  relations  in  the  real  world  (the 
‘represented  world’)  that  medieval  playwrights  chose  to  employ.  Heinrich 
Richard  Falk  thinks  a  ‘Text-Free  Methodology  for  Medieval  Theatre’  (23-9) 
should  be  instituted  to  dethrone  the  literary  dramatic  text  as  sole  object  of 
critical  study.  He  argues  sensibly  for  studies  much  wider  in  scope,  although  as  he 
anticipates,  his  criteria  for  what  his  broadened  concept  of  theatre  should  include 
need  refinement.  Sheila  Lindenbaum  presents  an  intriguing  account  of  ‘Enter¬ 
tainment  in  English  Monasteries’  (411-21),  a  lot  of  it  more  sanitized  than  its 
characterization  by  David  Knowles  as  the  ‘lower  depths  of  perversion'  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  Her  study  covers  such  matters  as  the  occasions  on  which 
entertainments  were  presented,  their  cost,  and  what  kind  of  entertainment  was 
thought  suitable  in  a  monastic  house.  In  ‘Florescence  in  the  North:  Traditions  of 
Drama  and  Ceremony’  (249-55)  Lawrence  M.  Clopper  describes  the  dramatic 
traditions  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  northern  England  between  c.  1375  and  1525. 
Clifford  Davidson’s  contribution  ‘Toward  a  Sociology  of  Visual  Forms  in  the 
English  Medieval  Theater’  (221-35)  ranges  widely  over  medieval  English  drama 
in  illustration  of  its  main  point:  our  understanding  of  early  drama  is  gravely 
damaged  by  an  ignorance  of  its  contemporary  visual  traditions  and  their  social 
context.  Hubert  J.  Spekkens  proposes  ‘Three  Models  of  Staging  the  Medieval 
Play’  (615-19),  all  in  his  view  equally  valid:  a  ‘historical’  one,  which  attempts  to 
be  as  historically  exact  as  possible  in  staging  medieval  drama;  a  ‘reverential’  one, 
which  while  acknowledging  that  it  is  staging  an  early  play  makes  concessions  to 
a  modern  audience’s  requirements;  and  a  ‘modernized’  one,  which  does 
whatever  it  likes.  Howard  B.  Norland  exchanges  mcisiveness  for  plenitude  in  his 
description  of  ‘Folk  Drama  in  Fifteenth-  and  Sixteenth-Century  England’ 
(321-34). 

Alexandra  F.  Johnston’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Records  of  Early  English  Drama’ 
( REEDN  ii.  13-20),  is  full  of  state-of-the-art  information  about  our  knowledge 
of  early  drama  in  England.  Chaucer,  she  suggests,  is  an  important  witness  to 
dramatic  traditions  that  can  be  presumed  to  be  already  in  place,  yet  of  which 
records  give  substantial  evidence  only  from  a  much  later  period.  In  ‘Flesh  and 
Spirits:  The  Battle  between  Virtues  and  Vices  in  Mediaeval  Drama  Recon¬ 
sidered’  (M/E  56-64)  Max  Harris  contends  ably  that  while  the  psychomachia  of 
medieval  drama  may  be  read  in  modern  psychological  terms  as  a  projection  of  an 
inner  event,  it  must  also  be  read  more  historically  as  an  external  event  of 
supernatural  actuality;  modern  views  which  emphasize  the  first  at  the  expense  of 
the  second  should  be  regarded  as  partial.  Marie  Denley  notices  some  interesting 
‘Strictures  on  Interludes  and  Plays  to  Religious  and  Lay  People  in  the  Earlier 
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Sixteenth  Century  ( N&Q  444-5)  in  The  Pype  or  Tonne  of  the  lyfe  of perfection  by 
the  monk  Richard  Whitford,  which  was  published  in  1532.  In  ‘Felsted  of 
London:  Silk-Dyer  and  Theatrical  Entrepreneur’  (METh  4-16)  Meg  Twycross 
gives  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  range  of  activities  in  which  one  Felsted  (his 
identity  is  problematic)  was  involved  in  the  course  of  providing  costumes  and 
properties  for  various  sorts  of  theatrical  events. 

An  attractively  presented  account  by  Clifford  Davidson  of  The  Guild  Chapel 
Wall  Paintings  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  will  be  of  interest  to  art  and  theatre 
historians  alike.  Building  on  work  published  in  1985  on  the  early  art  of 
Warwickshire  (TIL  66.156),  Davidson  here  reproduces  the  drawings  of  the 
Stratford  Guild  Chapel’s  late  fifteenth-century  wall  paintings  that  were 
published  in  1807  by  Thomas  Fisher.  Davidson  also  includes  the  drawings  and 
observations  of  Wilfrid  Puddephat  in  the  1950s  on  the  Chapel’s  wall  paintings  of 
the  Dance  of  Death  and  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  that  Fisher  had  not  seen,  and 
which  are  at  present  hidden  from  view.  All  these  paintings  would  have  been 
visible  to  the  young  Shakespeare;  indeed  his  father  John  had  supervised  the 
defacement  of  the  more  controversial  of  them  in  the  early  1560s. 

A  refugee  from  1987  that  has  arrived  for  review  this  year  is  a  stimulating 
collection  of  five  essays  assembled  around  a  general  theme:  Editing  Early  English 
Drama:  Special  Problems  and  New  Directions,  edited  by  Alexandra  F.  Johnston. 
David  Bevington  begins  by  considering  ‘Drama  Editing  and  Its  Relation  to 
Recent  Trends  in  Literary  Criticism’,  and  exposes  some  of  the  assumptions  that 
have  lurked  behind  editions  and  anthologies  of  early  drama  texts.  In  ‘A  Margin 
of  Error:  The  Problems  of  Marginalia  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance ’  David 
Parry  makes  a  good  case  that  several  of  the  Latin  tags  in  The  Castle,  many  of 
which  were  copied  by  the  scribe  as  if  they  were  integral  to  the  dialogue,  were  not 
in  fact  originally  so,  but  were  marginal  and  interlinear  glosses  that  had  become 
incorporated  into  the  dialogue  during  a  later  stage  of  copying.  With  wit  and 
skill,  Peter  Meredith  considers  ‘Stage  Directions  and  the  Editing  of  Early 
English  Drama’,  and  from  a  discriminating  selection  of  texts  argues  that  it  is 
important  to  try  to  understand  as  fully  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  stage 
directions  with  which  one  is  dealing.  J.  A.  B.  Somerset  describes  the  changing 
complexion  of  editions  of  early  plays  and  the  potential  impact  on  them  of  the 
monumental  REED  series  in  a  wide-ranging  paper  entitled  “‘This  Hawthorn- 
Brake  Our  Tiring  House”:  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  and  Modern  Play- 
Texts’.  Finally,  in  ‘The  York  Cycle  and  the  Chester  Cycle :  What  Do  the  Records 
Tell  Us?’  Alexandra  F.  Johnston  describes  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  understanding  of  these  cycles  over  the  last  thirty  years,  offers  a  searching 
critique  of  their  most  recent  editions,  and  suggests  some  ways  forward  for 
editions  in  future. 

(b)  Chester 

‘Chester’s  Mystery  Cycle  and  the  “Mystery”  of  the  Past’  ( THSLC  1-23),  by 
David  Mills,  describes  how  much  our  understanding  of  early  drama  in  general 
has  changed  in  recent  years.  He  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  Chester  Nativity 
pageant  epitomizes  a  theme  characteristic  of  the  whole  Chester  cycle:  the  past  is 
presented  as  a  progressive  unfolding  to  mankind  of  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  God; 
the  York  cycle,  by  contrast,  reconceives  the  past  in  terms  of  the  present.  Mills 
illustrates  the  differing  circumstances  of  dramatic  presentation  in  Chester  and 
York  and  concludes  by  describing  how  post-Reformation  Chester  perceived  its 
medieval  play  cycle. 
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(c)  Wakefield 

An  article  of  great  importance  by  A.  C.  Cawley,  Jean  Forrester,  and  John 
Goodchild  is  to  be  noted  this  year.  ‘References  to  the  Corpus  Chnsti  Play  in  the 
Wakefield  Burgess  Court  Rolls:  The  Originals  Rediscovered’  (FeedsSE  85-104) 
allows  us  to  check  earlier  transcriptions  published  by  J.  W.  Walker  in  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  in  1929  (the  authors  include  a  facsimile  of  the 
rolls).  They  present  good  evidence  for  a  disconcerting  conclusion:  Walker  may 
have  fabricated  certain  of  his  records.  Nevertheless,  the  rediscovered  originals 
firmly  establish  that  Wakefield  had  a  Corpus  Chnsti  play  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Rose  A.  Zimbardo  offers  ‘A  Generic  Approach  to  the  First  and  Second 
Shepherds’  Plays  of  the  Wakefield  Mystery  Cycle’  ( FCS  79-89),  in  which  she 
argues  that  the  Prima  Pastorum  views  the  Incarnation  from  a  comic  perspective, 
while  the  Secunda  Pastorum  views  it  satirically.  ‘The  Politics  of  Religion  and  the 
Heretical  Left  in  Northern  England:  Interaction  between  Theatre  and  Audience 
in  the  Towneley  Cycle’  (FCS  435^45),  a  somewhat  sprawling  piece  by  Barbara 
A.  Miliaras,  essentially  argues  that  the  Wakefield  cycle  reflects  the  social  and 
political  upheavals  of  late-medieval  England  and  contains  all  sorts  of  Gnostic 
and  Manichean  resonances. 


(d)  York 

‘The  Only  Game  in  Town:  The  Latin  American  Fiesta  System  and  the  York 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi’  (FCS  485-503),  by  Barbara  H.  Jaye  and  William  P. 
Mitchell,  argues  for  the  value  of  comparing  anthropological  study  of  present- 
day  fiestas  in  Latin  America  with  what  we  believe  to  have  taken  place  in 
medieval  York.  They  describe  in  some  detail  the  fiestas  of  Quinua,  a  region  in 
central  Peru.  In  a  thought-provoking  essay  called  ‘The  York  Cycle  as  Carnival’ 
(FCS  447-56)  Martin  Stevens  characterizes  the  York  cycle  as  a  city  drama,  one 
that  both  celebrates,  and  yet  mounts  a  critique  of,  the  community  producing  it. 
‘Staging  Symbolic  Action  in  the  Medieval  Cycle  Drama:  The  York/Towneley 
Harrowing  of  Hell ’  (FCS  21 1-20),  by  Harry  S.  Anderson  and  Leanore  Lieblein, 
addresses  the  question  of  how  symbolic  action  may  have  been  staged  in  the  York 
and  Wakefield  Harrowing  of  Hell  plays. 


(e)  Moralities 

‘Covetousness,  Contrition  and  the  Town  in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance'  (FCS 
275-89),  by  S.  E.  Holbrook,  is  a  convincing  approach  to  the  themes  of 
covetousness  and  contrition  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.  From  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  of  these  themes  she  plausibly  infers  that  the  audience  of  The  Castle 
was  an  urban  one.  Alexandra  F.  Johnston  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
conjecture  the  nature  of ‘The  Audience  of  the  English  Moral  Play’  (FCS  291-7) 
from  the  social  standing  of  a  play’s  protagonist.  The  proposition  is  interesting 
but  not  always  well  worked  out:  the  argument  that  the  author  of  Mankind  was 
targeting  a  rural  audience,  for  example,  seems  highly  questionable.  Charlotte 
Spivack’s  study  of  ‘Feminine  versus  Masculine  in  English  Morality  Drama’ 
(FCS  1 37-44)  seeks  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  the  concept  of  gender  in 
the  early  morality  plays  is  a  simple  polarized  one,  and  of  whether  certain  texts 
subvert  the  gender  roles  they  ostensibly  present. 
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A  helpful  note  by  Douglas  Cowling  on  The  Angels’  Song  in  Everyman ’  ( N&Q 

301-3)  persuasively  suggests  that  the  song  was  a  version  of  the  Veni  electa  mea. 

He  also  speculates  on  possible  staging  consequences  that  the  use  of  this  music 

may  imply. 
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JOHN  J.  McGAVIN  and  DAVID  MILLS 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Canterbury  Tales; 
3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  4.  Other  Works. 


1.  General 

Bege  K.  Bowers  has  compiled  ‘Chaucer  Research,  1987;  Report  No.  48’ 
( ChauR  23.162-79)  and  ‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress:  1987-1988’  (AM  406- 
28).  Lorrayne  Y.  Baird-Lange  and  Bege  K.  Bowers  with  Hildegard  Schnuttgen 
have  compiled  ‘An  Annotated  Chaucer  Bibliography,  1986’  (SAC  219-87). 
Lorrayne  Y.  Baird-Lange  and  Hildegard  Schnuttgen  have  also  produced  A 
Bibliography  of  Chaucer,  1974-1985,  a  valuable  update  of  the  bibliography  to 
1973  which  was  issued  in  1977  (YW  58.112).  Its  2829  items  cover  Chaucer’s 
works,  the  Chaucer-apocrypha,  and  the  background,  while  the  increasing 
concern  with  the  application  of  modern  critical  theory  to  Chaucer  is  well 
surveyed  in  the  introduction,  ‘Chaucer  Studies:  Continuation,  Developments, 
Prognostications’.  The  bibliography  is  a  useful  reference  tool  and  an  index  of  the 
daunting  productivity  of  the  modern  Chaucer  industry. 

Two  more  specialized  reference  works  are  Lawrence  Besserman’s  Chaucer  and 
the  Bible  and  Jacqueline  de  Weever’s  Chaucer  Name  Dictionary.  Besserman  lists 
allusions  and  references  under  each  of  Chaucer’s  works,  together  with  a  guide  to 
further  critical  discussion,  and  then  lists  them  again  in  biblical  order  so  that  one 
can  see  how  much  use  was  made  of  particular  books.  He  acutely  predicts  that 
some  will  find  occasional  entries  tendentious,  but  his  inclusion  of  possible 
references  where  there  is  striking  divergence  from  the  biblical  text  is  reasonable, 
and  his  bibliography  is  a  worthwhile  study  aid  in  itself.  De  Weever’s  emphasis  is 
upon  personal  names  in  their  varied  Chaucerian  spellings  and  line  positions.  The 
book  is  well  conceived  and  attractively  presented,  though  for  the  Chaucerian 
critic  it  may  appear  too  strict  in  eschewing  speculation  on  the  possible  literary 
significance  of  entries.  St  Joseph,  for  example,  is  minimally  treated  on  the 
strength  of  a  reference  in  the  Parson’s  Tale;  possible  covert  allusion  to  him  in  the 
Miller’s  Tale  is  not  discussed.  Name  study  is  a  flourishing  area,  and  some  of  the 
entries  may  eventually  require  revision,  but  this  book  will  benefit  many  students 
and  scholars  in  the  medieval  field. 

‘Complaint  was  a  seminal  idea  for  Chaucer,  one  of  his  growth  points,  and  . . . 
his  ideas  of  both  feeling  and  form  in  poetry  may  be  identified  through 
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recognition  of  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint  idea  throughout  his  work, 
adapted  to  different  contexts  and  purposes.’  This  challenging  premise  of 
Chaucer:  Complaint  and  Narrative  gives  W.  A.  Davenport  a  significant  purchase 
on  the  works.  He  first  discusses  Chaucer’s  formal  experiments  in  the  genre, 
categorizing  them  into  simple  complaint,  which  has  technical  diversity,  dramatic 
compound  complaint,  which  admits  an  alternative  complementary  voice,  and 
complex  complaint,  which  exists  either  in  a  narrative  that  frustrates  it  or  in  a 
dream  affirming  love  and  harmony.  The  second  part  of  the  book  examines  the 
function  of  complaint  as  an  index  of  characters’  sensibilities  in  Chaucer’s 
Boccaccian  narratives,  and  particularly  shifts  our  understanding  of  the  Knight’s 
Tale,  Troilus,  and  the  Franklin’s  Tale  by  its  sensitive  close  readings  which 
illuminate  the  restlessness,  continuing  experiment,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with 
closure  that  characterize  Chaucer’s  work  to  the  last. 

Joseph  Allen  Hornsby’s  lucid  and  judicious  study  of  Chaucer  and  the  Law 
doubts  that  the  writer  had  a  formal  legal  education,  but  shows  that  he  did  have 
an  eclectic,  rather  than  esoteric,  knowledge  of  secular  law  and  some 
acquaintance  with  canon  law.  This  he  deployed  with  precision  and  a  sense  of  the 
literal  and  metaphorical  significance  of  terminology,  to  reveal  in  the  pledges  and 
agreements  which  his  characters  make  to  each  other  the  varying  ‘trouthe’  which 
holds  in  human  relations,  and  the  different  effects  which  language  can  have  on 
this  virtue.  Although  the  institutions  of  the  law  are  important  to  Chaucer  as  a 
source  of  order  in  society,  he  also  sees  that  they  can  be  misdirected.  This  book 
and  an  associated  article,  ’Was  Chaucer  Educated  at  the  Inns  of  Court?’  ( ChauR 
22.255-68),  to  which  question  Hornsby  convincingly  answers  ‘No’,  are  timely 
contributions  to  Chaucer  studies. 

Chaucer  uses  Ovid  as  an  auctor  more  than  any  other  Roman  poet,  but  in  his 
description  of  Fame’s  dwelling  -  where  his  debt  to  Ovid  is  greatest  -  he  signals 
his  scepticism  of  the  auctoritas  that  Ovid  represents  by  assimilating  story-telling 
to  the  fickle  goddess.  Helen  Cooper’s  contribution  to  Charles  Martindale's  Ovid 
Renewed,  ‘Chaucer  and  Ovid:  A  Question  of  Authority’,  emphasizes  Chaucer's 
rejection  of  the  moralized  reading  of  Ovid;  his  debt  to  Ovidian  narrative,  seen  in 
his  concern  with  fame,  gossip,  scandal,  and  the  pathos  of  women  in  distress;  and, 
lastly,  his  exclusion  of  Ovidian  metamorphosis.  This  last  decision  has  a 
humanist  flavour  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  but  becomes  scepticism  in  the 
Knight’s  Tale  and  the  House  of  Fame  which,  in  turn,  passes  on  its  theme  of 
unreliable  language  to  the  two  Ovidian  Canterbury  Tales,  by  the  Wife  of  Bath 
and  the  Manciple. 

Emphasizing  strongly  those  habits  of  mind  and  stylistic  traits  which  relate  to 
irony,  F.  N.  M.  Diekstra  helpfully  compares  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose’  ( ES  12-26),  finding  many  features  in  Chaucer  which  could  easily  derive 
from  the  French  work.  Some  of  the  principal  shared  elements  are  ironic 
juxtaposition,  generic  hybridization  of  love  poetry,  intertextuality,  digression, 
insinuation,  authorial  coyness,  and  Active  voices  as  a  block  to  moral 
responsibility. 

In  an  interesting  essay,  ‘The  Dreams  of  Troilus,  Criseyde,  and  Chauntecleer: 
Chaucer’s  Manipulation  of  the  Categories  of  Macrobius  et  aF  ( ESC  400-14), 
Constance  B.  Hieatt  finds  Chaucer  locating  the  dreams  ambiguously  between 
somnium  animate  and  somnium  coeleste.  Though  they  certainly  serve  their 
traditional  function  as  omens,  Troilus'  and  Criseyde’s  dreams  admit  a  range  of 
differing  interpretations.  Contrasts  link  the  dreams  in  the  two  works.  For 
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example,  Chauntecleer  wilfully  and  comically  flouts  the  clear  warning  given  him, 
yet  he  does  not  fall;  Troilus  was  bound  to  disbelieve  Cassandra’s  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  yet  he  does  fall. 

Max  H.  James’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  “Contemporary”  Search  for  Stead- 
fastnesse  and  Trouthe ’  ( CSR  1 18—35),  commends  Chaucer  to  modern  readers  on 
the  grounds  that  his  recurring  concerns  with  constancy  and  faith  have 
continuing  relevance  for  ‘contemporary  American  Christians’  handling 
betrayals  of  public  trust  by  national  figures.  The  resulting  widely  directed 
readings  are  necessarily  summary  and  thematically  partial,  but  at  times  unusual. 
Thus  God’s  Providence  enables  Troilus  to  reveal  his  true  character  as  faithful 
patriot  and  lover  in  contrast  to  the  false  faith  of  Calchas  and  Criseyde,  while  in 
the  Franklin’s  Tale  Chaucer  urges  the  imitation  of  providential  steadfastness 
and  truth  upon  his  contemporaries  living  in  a  vitiated  Christian  ‘guilt’  culture  by 
offering  an  example  from  a  lower  ‘shame’  culture  of  the  past. 

The  ideal  courtly  posture  is  restrained  and  non-assertive,  suggestive  of 
humility  and  evoking  sympathy.  Bruce  Redwine  chooses  the  knights  of  the  Book 
of  the  Duchess  and  the  Tales  and  the  bearing  of  Criseyde  in  the  temple  to 
illustrate  this  aspect  of ‘Chaucer’s  Representation  of  Posture’  (NM  312-19). 

Drawing  upon  data  from  a  broad  range  of  the  works,  Steven  R.  Guthrie  re¬ 
examines  the  evidence  and  premises  of  Charlotte  Farrington  Babcock’s  1914 
study  of  apocope  in  Chaucer.  In  ‘Babcock’s  Curve  and  the  Problem  of  Chaucer’s 
Final  -e’  (ES  386-95)  he  produces  a  curve  shallower  than  Babcock’s,  though  still 
confirming  that  the  style  of  Chaucer’s  middle  period  is  distinct  in  its  low 
incidence  of  apocope.  He  does  not  ascribe  this  to  French  prosodic  influence, 
arguing  instead  that  ‘the  behaviour  of  final  -e  reflects  a  continuum  of 
phonological  phenomena,  aimed  at  accommodating  concrete  language  and 
abstract  grammar  to  the  rhythmic  structure  of  a  poetry’. 

In  ‘Prosody  and  the  Study  of  Chaucer:  A  Generative  Reply  to  Halle-Keyser’ 
(ChauR  23.30-49)  the  same  author  bases  his  challenging  study  of  Chaucer’s 
prosody  on  the  Corpus  Christi  manuscript  text  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ,  which  he 
discusses  in  terms  of  Paul  Kiparsky’s  stress-tree  apparatus.  This,  Guthrie 
argues,  offers  a  more  revealing  connection  between  metre  and  language  than  the 
mechanistic  Halle-Keyser  system,  which  tended  to  confirm  Chaucer  as  a 
Renaissance  pentametrist  and  to  preclude  discussion  of  ‘unmetrical’  lines. 
Machaut’s  rhythms  are  particularly  influential  on  Chaucerian  prosody,  but 
more  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  oral  performance. 

John  H.  Fisher’s  Presidential  Address  to  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America, 
‘Animadversions  on  the  Text  of  Chaucer,  1988’  ( Speculum  779-93),  attempts  a 
summary  of  current  textual  scholarship,  arguing  that  unfinished  works  and 
unpolished  versions  reveal  that  Chaucer’s  self-image  was  that  of  civil  servant 
rather  than  writer.  Fisher  defends  the  scribal  organization  of  the  ceuvre, 
exemplified  in  Ellesmere,  rather  than  the  modern,  deconstructionist  attitudes 
which  have  led  to  a  preference  for  Hengwrt. 

Three  articles  generally  address  the  topic  of  double  meaning.  Armed  with  the 
promising  statement  that  ‘in  Chaucer’s  poetry,  the  pun  is  a  device  for  delaying, 
interrupting,  or  otherwise  frustrating  closure’,  R.  A.  Shoaf  s  ‘The  Play  of  Puns  in 
Late  Middle  English  Poetry:  Concerning  Juxtology’  (in  Culler)  offers  inter¬ 
pretations  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  tenuousness.  His  discussion  of 
‘astoned’  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale  will  not  be  unknown  to  critics  (see  YW  67.184). 
In  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Pun-Hunters:  Some  Points  of  Caution’  (in  Duncan-Rose 
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and  Vennemann)  Archibald  A.  Hill,  who  finds  in  Chaucer  only  thirteen  proper 
puns  as  distinct  from  word-play,  innuendo,  and  ‘uncertainties’,  demands  a 
greater  rigour  in  definition,  and  caution  in  the  use  of  foreign  languages, 
suggestive  narrative  contexts,  linguistic  evidence,  and  arguments  ab  alteroloco. 
He  is  imprecise  and  over-severe  in  his  account  of  the  farthing/ fartyng  play  in  the 
Summoner’s  Tale,  but  this  is  a  piece  which  should  be  generally  consulted.  ‘The 
Myth  of  Chaucerian  Irony’  (PLL  1 15-33),  Joseph  A.  Dane  s  excellent  history 
and  analysis  of  the  critically  self-serving  uses  of  the  term  ‘irony’,  should  be  on 
every  book-list.  Modern  critics  have  tended  to  impose  a  concept  of  irony  which 
leaves  two  meanings  equally  in  play,  but  with  one  more  authoritative,  whereas 
pre-eighteenth-century  definitions  stressed  the  replacement  of  one  meaning  by 
another.  Modern  critics  since  Kittredge,  heirs  to  the  Romantic  sense  of  the 
author’s  genius  as  shown  in  irony,  and  lacking  the  evidence  of  pronunciation, 
which  gave  the  figure  its  force  in  medieval  rhetoric,  have  tended  to  find 
increasingly  elevated,  transcendental  authorities  for  the  meanings  which  they 
discover,  and  have  ultimately  shaped  Chaucer  in  their  own  image. 

Some  of  the  strongest  work  this  year  deals  with  feminist  issues,  broadly 
understood,  and  two  of  the  more  general  pieces  are  included  here.  Richard  Firth 
Green  has  given  us  a  well-judged  account  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Victimized  Women' 
(SAC  3-21),  in  which  he  contrasts  the  cynical  attitudes  of  the  French  chivalric 
and  literary  traditions  to  sexual  betrayal  with  Chaucer’s  consistent  and  overt 
condemnation  of  the  seducer.  Chaucer’s  views,  questioning  both  Ovid  and 
Virgil,  established  an  English  tradition  in  which  honouring  women  and  one’s 
vows  to  them  was  more  seriously  respected,  and  was  not  a  mere  trait  of 
masculinist  sentimentality.  Scholarly,  substantial,  and  perceptive  writing 
characterizes  Susan  SchibanofTs  ‘The  New  Reader  and  Female  Textuality  in 
Two  Early  Commentaries  on  Chaucer’  (SMC  71-108).  She  sees  the  glossators  of 
Ellesmere  and  Egerton  2864  as  contrasting  witnesses  to  the  emergence  of  the 
‘new’  private  reader,  and  the  possibility  of  independent  literary  and  theological 
interpretation  which  this  change  in  reading  patterns  permitted.  The  Ellesmere 
glossator,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Chaucer  who  first  feared,  but  then 
embraced,  and  finally  made  art  out  of  independent  reading,  refuses  to  vie  with 
the  text  he  glosses.  In  contrast,  the  Egerton  glossator,  like  his  Ellesmere 
counterpart  responding  to  the  Wife’s  Prologue  and  Tale,  consistently  wrestles 
with  the  female  speaker  for  control  of  her  text  by  providing  textual  references 
which  oppose,  extend,  or  authoritatively  dominate  hers.  This,  probably  clerical, 
writer  reveals  the  fear  that  ‘new’  reading  will  deliver  theology  over  to  the 
opinions  of  lay,  independently  reading  women. 

John  Stephens’s  consideration  of  ‘Paradigmatic  and  Syntagmatic  Elab¬ 
oration,  and  Middle  English  Poetic  Style’  ( Parergon  23-35)  is  helpful  on  Pearl 
and  The  Parliament  of  Fowls ,  the  texts  he  chooses  to  exemplify  the  alliterative 
and  Chaucerian  traditions,  but  it  would  prove  much  harder  to  sustain  as  a 
general  account.  His  thesis  is  that  emphasis  on  the  sentence  rather  than  the  line 
or  rhyme  unit,  ambiguity  of  rhyme  structure,  a  relative  infrequency  of 
neologism,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  signifying  process  distinguish  Chaucer’s 
work  from  Pearl ,  where,  in  addition,  the  signifieds  become  further  signifiers  in  a 
transcendental  scheme  of  signification  lacking  in  Chaucer. 

Chapter  4  of  Stephen  Coote’s  English  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
occupying  over  a  third  of  the  book,  treats  of  ‘Geoffrey  Chaucer’  and  has  at  its 
centre  an  extended  commentary  on  Troilus  intended  as  a  primary  example  of  the 
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author  s  critical  objective:  to  suggest  something  of  the  range  of  concerns  that 
can  be  brought  to  a  medieval  text’.  Coote  is  an  astute  and  responsive  reader, 
versed  in  current  critical  issues,  whose  formulations  can  be  revealing  and 
apposite,  though  his  critical  apparatus  at  times  draws  the  reader  away  from  the 
poem,  making  it  a  peg  for  digressive  summaries  of  Dante,  Boethius,  or 
Bartholomaeus  Anglicus.  More  seriously,  telling  local  observation  stands  within 
a  critical  framework  of  Robertsonian  colouring  which  requires  the  book  to  be 
read  with  biblical  and  patristic  texts  in  mind.  Though  aptly  characterized,  the 
role  of  the  narrator  in  Troilus  finds  little  scope  in  this  morally  judgemental,  if 
sympathetic,  reading.  The  chapter  provides  the  obligatory  biographical  sketch 
and  account  of  cultural  resources;  a  discussion  of  the  early  poems,  concentrating 
on  The  Parliament  of  Fowls',  and  a  disappointing  series  of  paragraphs  on  the 
individual  Canterbury  Tales,  valuing  the  work  primarily  as  a  compilatio  of 
genres  and  topics.  The  chapter  has  considerable  strengths,  but  readers  must  be 
alert  to  its  critical  presuppositions  and  gaps.  Admirable  in  its  erudition  and 
critical  commitment,  it  can  also  make  Chaucer  seem  dauntingly  inaccessible 
without  an  armoury  of  ancillary  knowledge. 

Rob  Pope’s  How  to  Study  Chaucer  promotes  in  sixth-formers  and  college 
students  a  practical  and  responsive  approach  to  Chaucer  rather  than  predigested 
information.  It  deals  primarily  with  the  Canterbury  Tales  but  looks  briefly  (and 
competently)  at  the  dream-poems  and  Troilus.  Its  strengths  lie  in  the 
encouragement  to  develop  an  appropriate  critical  language,  alertness  to  the 
tensions  of  the  text,  and  close  analytical  reading  of  key  passages.  A  short  reading 
list  and  glossary  of  the  top  hundred  ‘most  commonly  misunderstood  words  in 
Chaucer’  are  appended.  Teachers  should  consult  the  book  to  recognize  the  ‘three 
or  four  basic  questions  on  Chaucer’,  of  which  all  others  are  but  variations. 

In  his  survey-article  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Middle  Scots  Poets’  ( SSL  22.44-59) 
Walter  Scheps  believes  that  Scottish  poets  were  attracted  to  Chaucer  not  only 
because  of  the  popularity  and  availability  of  his  works  but  also  because  of  his 
congenial  realism.  Yet,  unlike  their  English  counterparts,  they  used  him 
selectively,  preserving  their  own  individuality.  Chaucer  influenced  Scottish 
poetry  outside  the  traditionally  accepted  ‘Chaucerian’  works,  by  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  routes,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  contacts  and  differences  in 
literature  and  life  in  Scotland  and  England  to  contextualize  that  influence. 

In  ‘“Look  Out  for  the  Little  Words’”  (in  Kennedy  et  al.)  C.  A.  Ladd  offers 
four  Chaucerian  examples  of  little  words  which  puzzled  him;  three  continue  to 
do  so.  Jan  Ziolkowski  adduces  a  number  of  Chaucerian  examples  in  his 
discussion  of  ‘Saints  in  Invocations  and  Oaths  in  Medieval  Literature’  ( JEGP 
179-92).  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Exchequer  Annuity  1397’  ( N&Q  294-5)  Andrew  Watney 
reports  the  discovery  of  a  warrant  of  libertate  dated  6  October  1397  authorizing 
payment  to  Chaucer  of  ‘arrers  accreuing’  since  the  date  of  the  grant,  first  made 
on  28  February  1394.  S.  Sanderlin’s  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer  and  Ricardian 
Politics’  ( ChauR  22.171-84)  focuses  on  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Chaucer’s  life.  In 
the  struggle  between  Richard  and  the  Appellant  Lords,  Chaucer  had  friends  on 
both  sides.  The  records  support  the  image  of  a  prudent  Chaucer  who  retreated 
from  public  life  into  Kent  whenever  trouble  arose.  N.  F.  Blake  finds  ‘Another 
Reference  to  Chaucer’  (N&Q  159-60)  in  The  Crafty  Courtier  or  the  Fable  of 
Reynard  the  Fox:  Newly  Done  into  English  Verse  of  1706. 

In  setting  out  his  theoretical  framework  for  Negotiating  the  Past,  Lee 
Patterson  discusses  ‘Historical  Criticism  and  the  Development  of  Chaucer 
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Studies’,  tracing  a  descent  of  modern  critical  positions  from  the  allegiances  of 
the  nineteenth  century  which,  in  political  polarization,  unite  in  prioritizing 
context  over  text,  to  which  New  Criticism  mounted  an  effective  challenge. 
Patterson  proposes  a  symbolic  model  of  cultural  activity  which  retains  the 
subject  as  an  interpretative  category.  His  application  of  his  approach  includes  a 
slightly  modified  version  of  his  1979  article  on  TroilusandCriseyde(YW  60.1 16). 

A  large  number  of  works  this  year  are  reprints  of  earlier  publications.  Michio 
Masui’s  Studies  in  Chaucer’s  Language  of  Feeling  brings  together  eight  articles 
by  the  author  published  between  1958  and  1974  showing  a  characteristic  close 
reading  and  alertness  to  the  semantics  of  the  text.  The  paperback  reissue  of 
Derek  Brewer’s  Symbolic  Stories  of  1980  ( YW 64. 199)  allows  us  to  note  his  use  of 
Chaucer  as  negative  example,  interested  in  naturalistic  processes  of  cause  and 
effect  in  his  treatment  of  traditional  stories,  rather  than  in  their  significant 
symbolic  patterning.  The  1956  pamphlet  ‘Geoffrey  Chaucer’  ( YW  37.90)  and  the 
1971  paper  ‘Chaucer’s  Idea  of  What  Is  Noble’  (7 W  52.111)  are  reprinted  by 
Douglas  Gray  in  The  Collected  Papers  of  Nevill  Coghill  with  a  brief,  sympathetic 
assessment  of  their  quality  and  of  the  contribution  of  the  famous  Oxford  critic 
and  translator  of  Chaucer.  English  and  International ,  edited  by  Derek  Pearsall 
and  Nicolette  Zeeman,  a  very  welcome  collection  of  essays  by  the  distinguished 
medievalist  Elizabeth  Salter,  who  died  in  1980,  includes  four  important  articles 
on  Chaucer  ( TIL 47. 104;  59. 1 1 8;  61 . 102;  63. 107).  Avoiding  the  authoritative  and 
sexist  implications  of  the  title  ‘Masterstudies’,  Penguin  has  reissued  several 
volumes  as  more  sober  ‘Critical  Studies’:  Chaucer:  The  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales  and  Chaucer:  The  Miller’s  Tale  both  by  John  E.  Cunningham; 
and  Chaucer:  The  Pardoner's  Tale  by  C.  W.  R.  D.  Moseley. 

Finally,  tributes  are  paid  to  three  great  American  Chaucerians  in  ChauR:  'In 
Memoriam:  Robert  A.  Pratt,  1907-1987’  (23.93^1),  in  which  Robert  E.  Lewis 
stresses  particularly  his  contribution  to  the  Chaucer  Library  project;  'In 
Memoriam :  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  1910-1987’  by  Alfred  David  (22.251-2);  and 
'In  Memoriam-.  Morton  W.  Bloomfield,  1914-1987’  by  Jeanne  E.  Krochalis 
(22.253—4). 


2.  Canterbury  Tales 

Leonard  Michael  KofT  s  study  of  Chaucer  and  the  Art  of  Storytelling  assumes 
Chaucer’s  oral  performance  of  his  work,  and  argues  that  reading  and 
understanding  such  literature  are  communal  activities  which  Chaucer 
encourages  by  abandoning  the  authoritativeness  latent  in  an  author/performer 
and  concealing  his  true  intentions  behind  a  range  of  stylistic  and  dramatic 
discontinuities  which  foreground  the  story  itself.  Though  the  author/performer 
is  the  only  focus  of  narrative  coherence,  we  intuit  his  views  only  illegitimately. 
The  effect  of  the  reading-hearing  process  is  to  challenge  us  to  investigate  the 
premises  on  which  we  build  our  interpretations;  it  is  also  anti-historicist,  being 
present  in  any  performance  at  any  time,  since  the  text  yields  the  meaning  relevant 
to  the  reader’s  circumstances.  This  approach,  stated  lengthily  and  repetitively, 
yields  stimulating  insights  into  particular  Tales. 

The  strength  of  Ian  Bishop’s  The  Narrative  Art  of  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  lies  in 
the  easy  erudition  of  a  traditional  scholarly  historicism  confident  in  its  own 
tastes  and  values;  its  weakness  lies  in  the  sense  of  arbitrariness  attendant  upon 
the  failure  to  make  its  critical  assumptions  explicit.  Bishop  discusses  the  ‘major’ 
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Tales  in  a  wide  cultural  and  literary  context  and,  rejecting  any  manuscript  order, 
groups  them  by  somewhat  mixed  criteria:  courtly  literature,  harlotry,  and 
exemplum ;  tales  of  children;  tales  of  women;  'The  Quest  for  Meed’;  morality. 
Bishop  affirms  himself  unconvinced  by  attempts  to  link  the  Tales  of  the  Pardoner 
and  Physician,  but  substitutes  a  scarcely  more  revealing  conjunction  in  linking 
Prioress  and  Physician.  His  legitimate  doubts  at  recent  high  valuation  of  the 
Manciple’s  Tale  lead  him,  questionably,  to  join  it  to  that  of  the  Nun’s  Priest  in 
demonstrating  its  inferiority.  That  aside,  though  the  book  professes  no  major 
critical  initiatives,  it  is  effective  in  its  attentive  readings.  It  is  well  informed  on 
current  criticism  and  includes  an  excellent  bibliography. 

Laura  Kendrick  would  regard  the  critical  playfulness  with  which  she  treats 
Chaucerian  Play  as  both  inevitable  and  historical.  Examples  are  not  hard  to 
seek:  she  hides  in  a  footnote  the  suggestion  that  the  House  of  Fame  is  a  defence 
against  the  charge  of  raptus  Chaucer  faced,  and  she  consciously  offers  a 
‘goliardic’  reading,  discovering  a  subtext  which  dethrones  the  apparent 
meaning,  in  finding  a  hint  of  pregnancy  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  ‘ful’  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Prioress.  By  combining  the  ‘historian  with  the  player’  Chaucer 
legitimizes  his  own  linguistic  play  and  our  ludic  enterprise  of  interpretation.  Not 
all  readers  will  want  to  play  Kendrick’s  game,  but  it  is  a  thoughtfully  deliberate 
and  challenging  one  none  the  less  and,  if  it  is  weak  on  the  overall  pattern  of  the 
Tales,  it  is  very  strong  on  French  tradition,  and  in  its  contrast  between  fictions 
which  are  subversively  mocking  and  wish-fulfilling  and  those  which  seek  an 
alleviation  of  anxiety  through  accommodation  to  authority  and  repeated 
imaginative  identification  with  both  the  powerful  and  the  victimized.  With  a 
more  rhetorical  emphasis,  Jennifer  Strauss  examines  Chaucer’s  play  of 
competence  and  incompetence,  experience  and  authority,  as  it  is  particularly 
revealed  in  his  use  of  occupatio,  diminutio,  and  the  inexpressibility  topos.  In  ‘“I 
Kan  Nat  Seye”:  The  Rhetoric  of  Narratorial  Self-Consciousness  in  Chaucer, 
especially  in  The  Canterbury  Tales'  ( AUMLA  69.164-79)  she  finds  a  generic 
constraint  on  the  forms  which  this  self-consciousness  takes  and,  extending  her 
analysis,  discerns  in  Chaucer  a  trust  in  the  integrity  of  the  linguistic  medium  as  a 
whole  concomitant  with  a  readiness  to  demonstrate  the  false  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put. 

In  'Chaucer  and  Dialectology’  (SAP  20.59-68)  Juliette  Dor  looks  particularly 
to  the  General  Prologue  for  evidence  of  the  dialectal,  geographical,  and  social 
distribution  of  the  pilgrims,  supporting  that  evidence  on  occasion  with  dialect 
forms  and  other  data  from  their  tales.  She  concludes  that,  for  Chaucer,  the 
‘geographical  origins  are  rather  a  matter  of  social  integration,  a  gradation  in  the 
process  of  Londonization,  than  a  matter  of  dialect  speaking’. 

C.  David  Benson’s  ‘Chaucer’s  Unfinished  Pilgrimage’  ( C&L  37:iv.7-22) 
begins  as  a  conventional  complaint  about  deconstruction  but  ends  as  a  more 
substantial  affirmation  of  Chaucer  as  a  writer  in  whom  many  modern  critical 
preoccupations  are  vividly  represented,  and  who  is  enabled  by  his  Christian 
belief  to  offer  stronger  critiques  of  power  structures  than  can  philosophies  which 
do  not  so  transcend  the  forces  they  examine. 

In  ‘“My  Dames  Loore”  in  The  Canterbury  Tales'  ( NM  174-84)  Charles  R. 
Sleeth  examines  three  appeals  to  a  mother’s  teaching  -  the  unchallengeable 
wisdom  of  the  boy  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale,  the  self-condemnatory  misapplication 
at  the  end  of  the  Manciple’s  Tale,  and  the  Wife’s  parody  of  the  model  of  female 
authority  offered  by  the  Prioress  and  the  Second  Nun,  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  last 
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is  seen  not  as  self-condemnatory  but  as  part  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  with 
which  the  Wife  argues  her  case. 

Chaucerians  have  frequently  claimed  that  allusions  to  Pilate  and  Herod  in  the 
Miller’s  Tale  and  to  ‘pleyes  of  miracles’  by  the  Wife  of  Bath  relate  to  a  flourishing 
drama  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  which  extant  texts  of  mystery  plays  provide 
evidence.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Records  of  Early  English  Drama’  (REEDN  ii.  13-20) 
Alexandra  F.  Johnston  reminds  us  that  the  REED  editors  have  found  little  hard 
evidence  for  performances  of  biblical  drama  or  saints  plays  in  Chaucer  s 
lifetime,  and  that  Chaucer’s  allusions  are  therefore  themselves  among  the 
earliest  evidence  for  a  vernacular  drama  more  abundantly  attested  in  the 
following  centuries. 

S.  S.  Hussey  (in  Kennedy  et  al.)  has  grounds  for  believing  that  the  character 
and  role  of  the  Host  changed  as  the  shape  of  the  Tales  evolved,  so  that 
‘Chaucer’s  Host’  became  an  overall  unifying  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  work. 
His  discussion  places  some  weight  on  the  possibility  that  the  Host  may  have  been 
initially  considered  as  both  umpire  and  narrator,  but  concentrates  upon  possible 
revisions  involving  modification  in  four  link-passages  which  shift  the  picture  ol 
the  Host  towards  that  of  lover  of  mirth,  henpecked  husband,  and  harassed 
master-of-ceremonies. 

The  debate  about  the  manuscripts  and  transmission  of  the  Tales  continues. 
N.  F.  Blake,  returning  to  ‘The  Manuscripts  and  Textual  Tradition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales'  ( PoeticaJ  26.6-15),  complains  that  scholars  continue  to 
ignore  or  resist  the  challenge  to  the  Ellesmere  order  and  content  presented  by 
Hengwrt,  and  discusses  other  issues  which  need  to  be  tackled  in  order  to 
understand  the  poem’s  textual  development  and  to  determine  editorial  practice. 
In  an  interesting  article  entitled  ‘Rewriting  Chaucer:  Two  Fifteenth-Century 
Readings  of  the  Canterbury  Tales’  ( Viator  3 1 1-26)  Seth  Lerer  examines  the  way 
the  scribes  of  Huntington  MS  140  and  the  Helmingham  manuscript  (Princeton 
University  MS  10)  reshaped  Chaucer’s  text  to  meet  the  expectations  of  fifteenth- 
century  readers.  The  Huntington  scribe  detaches  the  Clerk's  Tale  from  the 
collection  and  edits  its  ending,  concluding  with  Truth ,  and  thereby  emphasizing 
rhetorical  control  and  moral  example.  The  Helmingham  scribe  removes  the 
‘digressions’  from  parts  of  his  text,  producing  a  Melibee  shorn  of  its  morality  to 
reveal  a  fast-moving  narrative,  and  a  Pardoner’s  Tale  without  its  rhetorical 
excrescences  and  the  concluding  confrontation  of  the  Pardoner  and  Host.  He 
also  redesigns  the  Thopas-Melibee  link  to  remove  intellectual  issues.  Both 
scribes  seek  to  avoid  ironies  and  ambiguities.  Lerer’s  study  is  partially  qualified 
when  Karen  A.  Winstead  appreciates  ‘The  Beryn- Writer  as  a  Reader  of 
Chaucer’  ( ChauR  22.225-33).  She  finds  Chaucerian  realism  and  irony  in  the 
Beryn  prologue  and  a  playful  manipulation  of  the  reader’s  expectations  in  the 
tale.  Moreover,  the  significant  juxtaposition  of  prologue  and  tale,  to  be  read  as 
variations  on  a  given  theme,  turns  responsibility  for  interpretation  back  on  the 
audience.  These  features  suggest  continuing  appreciation  of  Chaucer’s  irony 
and  of  reader  responsibility  in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  even  though  that 
century  valued  Chaucer  as  a  moralist  and  rhetorician. 

In  a  major  two-part  essay  Charles  A.  Owen  Jr  examines  in  some  detail  ‘Pre- 
1450  Manuscripts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales :  Relationships  and  Significance’ 
(i ChauR  23.1-29, 95-1 16),  and  discovers  three  patterns  in  the  production  of  these 
early  manuscripts.  In  the  earliest,  exemplars  were  gathered  with  the  intention  of 
creating  a  collection.  But  later  some  scribes  drew  upon  completed  manuscript- 
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collections  while  others  still  used  an  assemblage  of  the  earlier  kind.  Manuscripts 
of  single  Tales  and  groups  of  Tales  circulated  separately  from  the  collections, 
and  there  is  no  order  that  can  be  attributed  to  Chaucer  himself;  rather,  the 
manuscripts  are  evidence  of  the  different  plans  that  Chaucer  worked  on  at 
different  times.  But  the  summary  does  no  justice  to  Owen’s  discussions  of  the 
individual  manuscripts.  This  is  an  article  which  all  subsequent  scholars  will  have 
to  take  into  account. 

In  ‘The  Cardigan  Chaucer:  A  Witness  to  the  Manuscript  and  Textual  History 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales’  ( LCUT  41.82—1 1 1)  Daniel  W.  Mosser  continues  his 
earlier  work  on  the  manuscript  (YW  67.178),  highlighting  the  importance  of 
scribal  practice  for  evaluating  its  variants  within  its  manuscript  family.  He 
further  stresses  the  manuscript  as  evidence  of  reader  expectation.  Mosser  is  able 
to  postulate  that  lines  44a-f  of  the  Wife’s  Prologue  could  not,  pace  Blake  (YW 
66.169-70),  have  been  composed  by  the  scribe  of  Cambridge  MS  Dd.  4.  24,  and 
that  the  six  lines  of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  endlink  unique  to  Cardigan  are  unlikely  to 
have  originated  with  the  conservative  Scribe  B. 

Michio  Masui  completes  his  study  of  the  structure  of  Chaucer’s  rhyme-words 
(YW  45.81-2)  with  A  New  Rime  Index  to  ‘The  Canterbury  Tales’.  Unlike  the 
Ryme-Index  of  Marshall  and  Porter  in  1887,  the  focus  here  is  the  written  forms 
of  the  words  themselves  rather  than  the  endings.  Drawing  on  samples  from 
forty-two  manuscripts  that  have  mid-line  punctuation  in  more  than  half  of  their 
lines  per  page,  George  R.  Killough  provides  ‘Middle  English  Verse  Punctuation: 
A  Sample  Survey’  (Text  3.183-209).  He  is  able  to  show  that  such  punctuation, 
employed  by  scribes,  constituted  a  fifteenth-century  tradition  which  was  not 
limited  to  alliterative  verse  and  does  not  force  us  to  revise  traditional  ideas  about 
Chaucer’s  metre. 

Dennis  M.  Read  documents  the  fascinating  story  of  ‘The  Rival  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  of  Blake  and  Cromek:  Herculean  Figures  in  the  Carpet’  (MP  86.171- 
90).  Blake’s  famous  painting  originated  in  his  hatred  of  the  publisher  Robert 
Hartley  Cromek,  and  his  scorn  of  the  much  acclaimed  painting  of  the  pilgrims 
commissioned  by  Cromek  from  Thomas  Stothard.  Read  draws  attention  to 
Blake’s  ‘correctives’  to  Stothard’s  interpretations,  and  to  the  probability  that 
Blake’s  Miller  and  Plowman  represent  Cromek  and  Blake  respectively.  Blake’s 
painting  won  few  admirers,  its  subject  being,  it  was  believed,  too  worldly  and 
fleshly  for  the  sensibility  of  its  artist. 

The  title  of  Harry  M.  Logan’s  ‘Speaking  of  the  Canterbury  Tales:  The  Tales  as 
Speech  Act’  (Lang&S  20.207-13)  contains  a  play  on  the  acronym  SPEAKING, 
used  in  the  analysis  of  speech  acts.  Despite  showing  how  the  Tales  can  be 
analysed  according  to  this  scheme,  Logan  fails  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the 
enterprise. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Faire  Cheyne  of  Love:  The  First  Model  of  Mediation  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales’  (in  Forsyth)  Paul  Beekman  Taylor,  with  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity,  presents  the  first  fragment  of  the  Tales  as  an  example  of  the  triadic 
scheme  where  an  element  mediates  between  extremes.  This  structure  is 
discovered  everywhere  in  the  work,  and  is  inherent  in  medieval  cosmology.  Cai 
Zong-qi’s  ‘Fragments  I— II  and  III-V  in  the  Canterbury  Tales:  A  Re- 
Examination  of  the  Idea  of  the  “Marriage  Group’”  (Comitatus  80-98)  finds 
Chaucer  setting  out  the  failed  extremes  of  ideal  and  bestial  marriage  in  the  first 
two  fragments;  representing  them  in  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Clerk;  parodying 
them  with  a  high  degree  of  personal  commitment  revealed  in  the  Merchant,  and 
finally  offering  the  best  compromise  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale. 
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Starting  from  a  firm  belief  in  the  ‘dramatic’  theory  of  the  Tales,  ‘Chaucer’s 
Experiment  in  Narrative  Metadrama:  The  General  Prologue  as  Dramatis 
Personae ’  (PAPA  13-24),  by  Jeff  Henderson,  is  an  intriguing,  but  weakly  argued 
proposal  that  Chaucer  has  mixed  up  levels  of  fictionality  (identifying,  for 
example,  Robyn  the  Miller  with  Robyn  the  servant  in  the  Miller’s  Tale)  as  part 
of  an  incomplete  metadramatic  enterprise. 

Helen  Cooper  considers,  in  ‘Langland’s  and  Chaucer’s  Prologues’  ( YLS  1.71- 
81),  the  possibility  that  Chaucer  derived  certain  motifs  and  ideas  in  the  General 
Prologue  from  the  A-text  Prologue  to  Piers  Plowman,  though  the  treatment  of 
human  variety  by  the  two  poets  is  very  different.  There  are  several  notes  on  the 
General  Prologue.  The  detail  of  the  Prioress  wiping  her  mouth  recalls  La 
Vieille’s  advice  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  1 3425-32  to  the  woman  who  deceives. 
But  Brian  Abel  Regan  points  out  in  ‘Chaucer,  Jean  de  Meun,  and  Proverbs 
30.20’  ( N&Q  295-6)  that  both  derive  ultimately  from  a  biblical  allusion  to  the 
adultress,  with  obviously  enhanced  ironic  force.  George  A.  Renn  III  proposes 
that  the  detail  of  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  red  hose  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Prologue ’  ( Expl 
46:iii.4— 7)  suggests  a  preventive  medical  device,  the  use  of  the  colour  red  to  ward 
off  venereal  disease.  Britton  J.  Harwood  identifies  ‘The  “Fraternitee”  of 
Chaucer’s  Guildsmen’  (RES  413-17)  as  probably  the  Fraternity  of  Tailors  and 
Linen  Armourers  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  suspects  that  ‘a  reader 
contemporary  with  Chaucer  would  probably  have  recognized  it  at  once’. 

The  best  book  of  the  year  is  David  Anderson’s  Before  the  Knight’s  Tale ,  a 
work  which  by  its  immense  scholarship,  clarity,  and  originality  will  shift  the 
direction  of  comparative  studies  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  increasing  the 
significance  of  Statius’  epic,  and  revaluing  the  work  of  his  medieval  imitators 
through  a  recognition  that  Boccaccio  was  not  trying  (and  failing)  to  write  an 
epic,  and  Chaucer  was  not  trying  (with  success)  to  improve  Boccaccio's 
romance.  Instead,  both  writers  were  ‘proposing  an  open  imitation  of  the 
Thebaid .  Engaged  in  a  triple  comparative  analysis,  Anderson  shows  that 
Chaucer’s  apparent  changes  to  Boccaccio  are  actually  transformations  of 
Statius  along  Boccaccian  lines,  acknowledging,  even  when  he  cuts  Boccaccio, 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  his  Italian  predecessor.  Thus  ‘Chaucer’s  art  is  not  an 
art  of  improvements  in  the  story  taken  from  Boccaccio,  but  of  collegial  and 
respectful  collaboration,  as  Chaucer  in  the  greatly  reduced  space  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales  builds  an  allusive  narrative  like  the  one  Boccaccio  had  built  in 
the  more  expansive  Teseida.  Though  avowedly  concentrating  on  the  Italian 
work,  this  is  a  seminal  contribution  to  Chaucer  studies. 

In  ‘Theseus’s  “Ordinaunce”:  Justice  and  Ceremony  in  the  Knight's  Tale' 
(ChauR  22.192-213)  R.  H.  Nicholson  uses  a  range  of  literary  and  historical 
references  to  argue  that  the  Knight’s  Tale  shows  in  Theseus  ‘the  limited, 
pragmatic  idealism  of  the  exemplary  medieval  ruler’  whose  civilized  values 
express  themselves  partly  in  ceremonies  in  which  death  is  outfaced  by  honour 
and  the  continuation  of  human  justice  is  intimated.  Such  ceremonies  may  fail, 
however,  to  cope  with  our  sense  of  particular  tragedy.  He  also  examines  ‘ The 
Canterbury  Tales,  A. 2032:  “Of  Antonius’”  (ELN  25:iii.  1 6—22)  and  concludes 
that  the  death  shown  on  the  wall  of  Mars’  temple  is  not  that  of  the  suicide  Mark 
Antony  but  the  betrayed  Antoninus  Bassianus  Caracalla.  In  ‘Structure  and 
Pattern  in  Chaucer’s  Knight's  Tale'  (Florilegium  8.169-86)  the  Tale’s  linear, 
circular,  and  repetitive  structures  are  discovered  by  Elizabeth  Ashman  Rowe, 
who  none  the  less  honestly  questions  the  ease  with  which  her  structural  analysis 
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suggests  Theseus’  ‘chain  of  love’,  and  asserts  that  the  world  of  the  Tale  is 
bounded  by  a  disorder  which  calls  Theseus’  Boethian  pretensions  into  question. 
In  studying  ‘Shakespeare’s  Knight’s  Tale :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and  the  Tradition 
of  Chivalry’  (in  Jones-Davies)  J.  R.  Mulryne  finds  a  ‘broadly  allusive’ 
relationship  between  the  dramatic  version  of  Chaucer’s  Tale  and  contemporary 
events,  most  notably  the  untimely  death  of  the  chivalrous  Prince  Henry  and  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher  diverge  from  Chaucer’s  work  to  make  the  relationship  closer.  A  line 
count  prompts  George  Sanderlin  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale :  Whose  Story?’ 
( LangQ  26:iii— iv.  1 1—12)  to  the  uninspiring  conclusions  that  the  work  is 
essentially  about  love  and  the  main  character  is  Arcite. 

David  Fuller  finds  allegorical  value  in  the  obstacles  which  constantly  confront 
the  selfishly  imperceptive  characters  of  the  Miller’s  Tale.  “‘Hevest  Up  the 
Dore”:  Overcoming  Obstacles  to  Meaning  in  Chaucer’s  Miller’s  Tale ’ 
( JRMMRA  17-28)  also  suggests  that  the  wise  reader  will  overcome  fabliau’s 
generic  constraints  and  embrace  interpretation.  The  description  of  Absalom  as  a 
‘myrie  child’  is  investigated  by  J.  M.  Cowen  in  ‘ The  Miller’s  Tale,  Line  3325: 
“Merry  Maid  and  Gallant  Groom”?’  (in  Kennedy  et  al.).  She  concludes  that  it 
has  a  scornful  overtone  here,  and  may  reflect  upon  other  instances  in  Chaucer. 
Malcolm  Andrew  argues  that  varied  considerations  of  realism  and  of  literary 
tradition,  particularly  the  Ovidian,  inform  Chaucer’s  comparison  of ‘Alison  and 
the  Swallow’  ( Archiv  224.335-7). 

Alasdair  A.  MacDonald  opposes  John  C.  Hirsh’s  emendation  of  ‘wo  man’  to 
‘woman’  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  847:  A  Reconsideration’  ( ChauR 
22.246-9),  and  Hirsh  offers  ‘Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  847:  A  Rejoinder’ 
0 ChauR  22.332^1). 

In  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Mark  of  Adam’  (WS  15.399-416)  Elaine  Tuttle 
Hansen  finds  the  Wife’s  discourse  important  to  feminist  criticism  not  for  any 
rhetorical  victory  she  might  win,  but  for  the  limitations  which  constrain  her 
speech  and  limit  her  to  an  inversion  (and  hence  acceptance)  of  male  authority, 
and  more  importantly,  for  her  very  fictionality  which  reminds  us  that  she  is  a 
product  of  male  perceptions.  Chaucer  suggests  that  this  creation  has  a  greater 
trust  in  the  efficacy  of  language  than  he  has  himself,  and  denies  her  his  inscrutable 
power  of  silence.  He  thus  hides  the  male  imagination  by  which  he  has 
surrendered  her  to  a  world  where  women  are  marked  off  linguistically  and 
sexually,  and  where  the  gender  difference  of  men  is  elided.  ‘What  is  so  shockingly 
disconcerting  for  professional  critics  is  the  way  the  Wife’s  exposition  and 
critique  of  patriarchal  knowledge  and  truth  indicts  professional  criticism  by 
demonstrating  its  basis  in  the  sexual  categorization  of  phallocentric  discourse’, 
claims  Barrie  Ruth  Straus  in  ‘The  Subversive  Discourse  of  the  Wife  of  Bath: 
Phallocentric  Discourse  and  the  Imprisonment  of  Criticism’  ( ELH  527-54).  In 
this  long  and  complex  piece,  Straus  argues  that  the  Wife  challenges  the 
constraints,  hierarchical  structures,  sexual  economy,  fears,  and  desires  of 
phallocentric  discourse  -  a  phenomenon  well  represented  by  the  rape  in  the  Tale. 
The  Wife’s  defence  that  what  she  says  is  fiction  shows  up  the  authoritative  male 
pretension  to  reportage.  Straus  denies  the  traditional  view  that  the  knight  is 
‘educated’  into  giving  his  loathly  wife  a  choice;  instead  he  makes  her  choose 
between  phallocentrically  single  alternatives,  and  thus  escapes  responsibility. 
Underpinning  the  account  is  the  assertion  that  in  phallocentric  discourse  truth 
is  identifiable  with  male  desire,  and  that  male  desire  for  the  female  ‘is  nothing  but 
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the  desire  of  the  male  for  his  own  desire’.  Douglas  J.  Wurtele,  however,  finds 
revenge  leading  ‘Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath  and  Her  Distorted  Arthurian  Motifs’ 
(ArthI  2.47-61).  Her  tale  lacks  the  chanty,  good  humour,  and  love  which 
informs  its  analogues.  Changes  which  have  been  viewed  as  Chaucer’s  realism  are 
actually  the  Wife’s  consistent  alteration  of  the  Arthurian  tradition  ‘to  demean 
men  and  mock  their  pretensions’  in  the  service  of  a  combative  sexual  realism 
imposed  on  her  by  previous  male  injuries.  Less  interestingly,  Wurtele  also  writes 
‘Chaucer’s  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Problem  of  the  Fifth  Husband’  ( ChauR  23. 1 17- 
28).  Jankyn  has  taken  flight.  Whether  this  is  prompted  by  fear  after  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  the  fourth  husband,  or  in  a  spirit  of  guilt  following  the 
providential  death  of  the  husband  he  and  Alison  had  conspired  to  kill,  Wurtele 
does  not  know,  though  he  prefers  the  latter.  Fortunately,  Susan  Crane  provides 
the  answer  in  a  sensible  and  elegant  note:  Alison  of  Bath  Accused  ol  Murder. 
Case  Dismissed’  {ELN  25:iii.  10-15).  She  rejects  those  readings  which  either 
depend  on  constructing  a  psychological  profile  for  the  Wife,  forgetting  her 
fictionality,  or  reduce  her  lifelikeness  to  mere  iconic  value.  Further,  she  objects 
to  readings  which,  by  making  the  Wife  guilty  of  murder,  would  reduce  Chaucer  s 
text  from  a  rereading  of  anti-feminism  to  an  example  of  it.  ‘The  Archetypal 
Molly  Bloom,  Joyce’s  Frail  Wife  of  Bath’  ( JJQ  25.487-502),  by  John  H. 
Lammers,  concludes  that  both  characters  are  expressions  of  the  same  female 
archetype  which  meets  the  male  need  for  a  woman  at  once  demeaned  and 
desirable,  and  which  offers  fulfilment  of  personal  fantasies  for  the  writers  and  a 
medium  for  their  analysis  of  a  ‘decadent,  male-dominated,  Roman  Catholic 
society’.  Chaucer’s  treatment  of  the  archetype  is  more  public  and  less  realistic 
than  Joyce’s. 

David  Williams  reads  the  Friar’s  Tale  in  relation  to  nominalist  ideas  on 
language  and  reality  in  ‘From  Grammar’s  Pan  to  Logic's  Fire:  Intentionality 
and  Chaucer’s  Friar’s  Tale’  (in  Wihl  and  Williams).  From  an  accessible  account 
of  intentionality  within  the  Tale  he  develops  a  highly  complex  metafictive 
intention  for  the  work.  Chaucer  exhibits  a  concern  for  realism  which  is  opposite 
to  the  ‘endlessly  self-referential  communication'  of  the  nominalist  Friar. 
Williams’s  account  of  the  widow’s  ‘panne’  as  both  denominatio  and  suppositio 
sits  uneasily  with  remarks  like  ‘The  summoner  is  in  the  pan!'.  Martha  Powell 
Harley  finds  that  the  relationship  of  summoner  and  fiend  in  ‘Chaucer's  Friar's 
Tale ’  (E.xpl  46:ii.4— 5)  is  given  added  point  by  a  consistent  distinction  between 
intimacy  and  deference  in  the  use  of  the  second  person  pronoun.  Robert  M. 
Correale  links  ‘Chaucer's  The  Friar's  Tale ,  Lines  151 1-12,  and  Les  Chronicles  of 
Nicholas  Trevet’  ( N&Q  296-8).  Trevet  was  among  those  who  doubted  that  the 
figure  raised  by  the  Witch  of  Endor  in  1  Samuel  28.7-20  was  really  Samuel,  and 
Chaucer’s  echo  of  Trevet’s  words  in  this  passage  may  indicate  a  private  joke  at 
Trevet’s  expense. 

Stephen  K.  Wright  admires  ‘Jankyn’s  Boethian  Learning  in  the  Summoner's 
Tale ’  ( ELN  26:i.4-7).  The  De  Consolatione  has  hitherto  been  considered  only  of 
minor  relevance  to  the  Tale,  but  it  is  in  that  work  that  the  concatenation  of 
sound  and  riches  and  the  possibility  of  dividing  either  equally  is  found,  and  this 
is  where  Jankyn  finds  the  information  which  permits  him  to  humble  the  Friar  by 
dividing  the  fart. 

The  Clerk’s  Tale  continues  to  trouble  Chaucerians.  For  Kathryn  L.  Lynch,  it 
is  Walter  who  carries  the  exemplary  weight.  In  ‘Despoiling  Griselda:  Chaucer’s 
Walter  and  the  Problem  of  Knowledge  in  The  Clerk’s  Tale ’  (SMC  41-70)  she 
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argues  that  human  curiosity  compels  Walter  to  test  his  original  perception  of 
Griselda.  Wilfully  inscrutable  himself,  his  desire  to  penetrate  Griselda’s 
inscrutability  obstructs  his  perception  of  truth  and  leads  to  the  concealment  of 
his  true  nature.  This  experimentation  is  linked  to  contemporary  developments  in 
philosophy.  Lynch  also  defends  the  fidelity  of  Chaucer  to  his  Petrarchan  source. 
Thomas  A.  Van  is  another  critic  tantalized  by  the  tension  between  easy 
allegorization  and  the  sense  we  have  of  human  persecution.  His  essay,  ‘Walter  at 
the  Stake:  A  Reading  of  Chaucer’s  Clerk’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  22.214-24),  offers  an 
ingenious  supplementary  view  of  the  Tale  as  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  ideal  lord.  He  traces  Walter  from  an  irresponsible  youth  through  a  period  of 
darker  wilfulness  to  a  culminating  integrity  achieved  by  recognizing  the 
congruence  of  Griselda’s  outer  appearance  with  her  inner  worth.  Thus  educated, 
he  is  equipped  to  rule  the  idyllic  realm  of  Saluces.  For  Marjorie  E.  Swann  in  ‘The 
Clerk’s  “Gentil  Tale”  Heard  Again’  ( ESC  13.1 36 — 46)  the  Clerk  is  the  key  to  the 
Tale,  deflected  from  his  purpose  of  refuting  the  Wife  of  Bath  by  a  natural  pitee 
that  leads  to  a  progressive  engagement  with  the  characters,  and  specifically  with 
Griselda’s  plight.  He  is  thus  led  from  books  to  real-life  dilemmas,  gaining  new 
insights  in  the  process.  In  a  tenuous  critical  juxtaposition,  ‘Beowulf  and 
Chaucer’s  Walter:  Memory  and  the  Continuity  of  Compulsion’  ( InG  59-74), 
Raymond  P.  Tripp  Jr  suggests  that  Walter’s  behaviour  brings  divine  and  human 
worlds  into  conflict.  The  Clerk’s  ‘psychological’  explanation  (11.701-7)  and  the 
Tale’s  closure  both,  by  their  thematic  unsatisfactoriness,  highlight  the 
absoluteness  of  the  human  will. 

John  M.  Fyler’s  ‘Domesticating  the  Exotic  in  the  Squire’s  Tale ’  ( ELH  1-26)  is 
an  expert  account  of  Chaucer’s  dramatic  and  analytic  employment  of  the 
romance  genre.  Focusing  on  the  ‘same’  and  the  ‘other’,  Fyler  discovers  in  the 
Squire’s  attempts  to  make  immediate  the  alien  world  of  romance  a  self-serving 
and  naive  enthusiasm  which  can  easily  turn  to  disenchantment,  but  passes  itself 
off  as  ‘disinterested  sympathy  with  women’.  The  genre  both  encourages  and 
frustrates  the  human  need  to  reduce  the  alien  to  the  known. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Franklin  and  the  Truth  about  “Trouthe”’  ( ESC  1 3.359— 74) 
Douglas  J.  Wurtele  joins  the  critics  concerned  about  Arveragus’s  behaviour. 
Showing  that  the  Church  did  not  regard  foolish  promises  as  binding,  he 
concludes  that  Arveragus  had  no  ground  for  enforcing  Dorigen’s  vow.  His 
chivalry  is  self-centred,  and  supported  by  a  Franklin  who  does  not  understand 
true  gentillesse.  Chaucer  reveals  through  the  narrator  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  marriage  and  courtly  love.  Edgar  S.  Laird  explains  the  meaning  of 
‘Astronomical  “Proporcioneles”  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale ’  (ELN  25:iii.23- 
6),  lines  1273ff.,  a  recent,  recondite  loan-word  which  serves  as  an  index  of  late 
fourteenth-century  progress  in  astronomy. 

Jay  Ruud  identifies  a  troubled  relationship  between  ‘Natural  Law  and 
Chaucer’s  Physician’s  Tale ’  ( JRMMRA  29 — 45).  The  Tale  suggests  the 
importance  of  natural  law  only  to  make  clearer  the  failure  of  all  the  characters  to 
obey  its  dictates,  and  the  narrator’s  concomitant  failure  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  truly  natural  values  over  the  overtly  moral,  but  ill-considered, 
gestures  which  form  the  action.  William  H.  Brown  Jr  studies  ‘Chaucer,  Livy,  and 
Bersuire:  The  Roman  Materials  in  The  Physician’s  Tale ’  (in  Duncan-Rose  and 
Vennemann),  concluding  that  Bersuire  is  a  more  likely  source  for  all  those 
elements  thought  to  have  come  to  the  Tale  direct  from  Livy.  D.  W.  Robertson  Jr 
disagrees,  citing  Jean  de  Meun  as  more  influential  on  ‘The  Physician’s  Comic 
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Tale’  ( ChauR  23.129-39)  and  its  readers.  Both  Host  and  narrator  reveal  failings, 
of  sentimentality  and  ineptness  respectively,  but  the  Physician  is  also  undercut 
by  his  portrait  in  the  General  Prologue,  which  shows  him  to  be  corrupt  in  a  way 
analogous  to  Appius. 

A  debate  on  phenomenological  theory  in  criticism  of  medieval  texts  is 
supposedly  taking  place  between  Britton  J.  Harwood ,  Chaucer  s  Pardoner.  The 
Dialectics  of  Inside  and  Outside’  ( PQ  409-22),  and  Jane  Chance,  Disfigured  Is 
Thy  Face”:  Chaucer’s  Pardoner  and  the  Protean  Shape-Shifter  Fals-Semblant' 
{PQ  423-37)  (to  which  Harwood  responds,  PQ  435-7),  but  both  writers  are  too 
busy  being  interesting  about  the  Tale  to  generate  a  specifically  theoretical 
debate.  Both  attempt  to  explain  the  Pardoner’s  shift  from  moral  voice  to 
salesman  following  the  end  of  his  narrative,  and  employ  contrasting  patterns  of 
imagery  to  do  so:  Harwood’s  involves  the  frequent  references  to  receptacles 
which,  when  closed,  offer  riches  the  greater  for  being  imagined;  Chance  sees  the 
opposition  of  appearance  and  reality  drawn  from  the  Pardoner  s  literary 
prototype,  Fals-Semblant,  but  expressed  by  Chaucer  not  through  clothing 
imagery,  rather  in  the  contrast  of  body  and  soul.  While  Harwood  combines 
character  portrayal  with  the  developed  imagery  of  box  and  mask  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Pardoner’s  volte-face.  Chance  concentrates  on  the 
character’s  protean  obsession  with  morphic  deception.  Both  critics  agree  that 
Chaucer  leaves  us  with  a  paradox:  Harwood's  Pardoner  has  opened  and  closed 
his  character;  Chance’s  is  deceiving  obsessively  but,  by  revealing  this 
viciousness,  is  giving  us  the  power  to  bind  the  protean  vice.  Carolyn  Dinshaw  s 
‘Eunuch  Hermeneutics’  {ELH  27-51)  associates  relics,  the  Pardoner’s  body,  and 
language  itself  as  subject  to  a  fragmentariness  or  lack  which  the  Pardoner 
recognizes  and,  with  the  fears  and  methods  of  a  fetishist,  tries  to  supplement. 
Like  Chance,  Dinshaw  looks  to  the  protean  Fals-Semblant  as  the  Pardoner’s 
prototype,  but  explains  his  final  soliciting  of  money  as  a  revelation  to  us  of  our 
own  misplaced  trust  in  what  is  partial.  In  ‘Lady  Clare's  Will  and  the  Pardoner  s 
Hundred  Marks’  {NM  57-62)  Melvin  Storm  proposes  an  allusion  to  a  legacy  of 
Lady  Clare,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  in  1355. 

Mary  Flowers  Braswell  gives  us  ‘Chaucer’s  “Queinte  Termes  of  Lawe  :  A 
Legal  View  of  the  Shipman’s  Tale ’  {ChauR  22.295-304),  claiming  that  critical 
study  has  overlooked  the  importance  of  commercial  law  in  Chaucer,  and  that 
many  aspects  of  the  Tale  are  informed  by  it. 

As  with  many  articles  this  year,  John  Finlayson’s  ‘Chaucer’s  Prioress  and 
Amor  Vincit  Omnia ’  {SN  171-4)  looks  to  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  for  an 
instructive  context  for  Chaucer.  He  drew  on  this  sexually  charged  source  for  his 
description  of  the  Prioress  and  her  brooch,  and  the  effect  is  to  create  a  gentle, 
indirect  Horatian  satire. 

Daniel  Kempton  finds  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  ‘Chaucer’s 
Tale  of  Melibee:  “A  Litel  Thyng  in  Prose”’  {Genre  263-78).  He  regards  it  as  a 
Barthesian  text  which  undoes  the  traditions  and  meanings  it  employs.  By 
refusing  to  give  a  transcendental  truth,  preferring  a  clash  of  authorities  and 
unresolvedly  ambivalent  feelings  at  the  level  of  character,  Chaucer  gives  his 
pilgrim  persona  an  appropriate  gesture  within  the  multi-voiced,  polysemous 
framework  of  the  Tales. 

The  Monk’s  Tale  is  studied  by  Steven  Botterill’s  ‘Re-Reading  Lancelot: 
Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Le  Chevalier  de  la  charrette ’  {PQ  279-89).  Both  Dante  on 
Ugolino  and  Chaucer,  in  his  Monk’s  tale  of  the  death  of  Hugelyn,  are  drawing 
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on  an  episode  from  Le  Chevalier  in  which  Lancelot  is  imprisoned  in  a  tower.  But 
while  Chaucer  attempts  to  combine  a  pathetic  realism  with  rhetorical  and 
exemplary  distance,  Dante  prefers  ambiguity  and  the  latent  pathos  of  the  event; 
while  Chaucer’s  narrator  is  trustworthy,  if  facile,  Dante’s  Ugolino  is  an 
untrustworthy  sinner  whose  inhumanity  is  shown  by  his  inability  to  express 
grief.  Chaucer  s  Hugelyn  is  closer  to  the  romantic  tradition  in  which  the 
humanity  of  the  victim  is  revealed  in  his  capacity  to  lament.  Vincent  DiMarco 
offers  ‘Wearing  the  Vitremyte :  A  Note  on  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio’  (ELN 
25. iv.  1 5—1 9),  in  which  he  shows  that  a  detail  in  De  Claris  Mulieribus  lies  behind 
Zenobia’s  being  forced  to  wear  a  specifically  female  form  of  headgear.  In  ‘The 
Monk’s  “Olde  Thynges”:  Eliminating  a  Supposed  Chaucerian  Anacoluthon’ 
(PBS A  337-40)  Joseph  Grennen  rereads  lines  173-6,  proposing  that  a  scribal 
error  gave  us  ‘olde  thynges’  for  ‘alder  thynge’  meaning  ‘completely’,  and 
showing  how  the  present  anacoluthon  obscures  a  unifying  metaphor.  Discussing 
‘Nebuchadnezzar  and  Chauntecleer:  Chaucer’s  Fortunate  Fowl’  (NM  44-56), 
Thomas  L.  Reed  Jr  questions  the  usefulness  of  the  generic  classifications  of 
tragedy  and  tragicomedy  applied  respectively  to  the  Tales  of  the  Monk  and  the 
Nun  s  Priest,  and  argues  that  the  Monk’s  exemplum  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
provides  the  programme  for  the  Priest’s  corrective  narrative. 

Two  remarkable  articles  on  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  come  from  the  pen  of  Peter 
W.  Travis.  For  sheer  intellectual  bravura  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  his  study  of 
‘Chaucer’s  Trivial  Fox  Chase  and  the  Peasant’s  Revolt  of  1381’  ( JMRS  195— 
220),  in  which  he  claims  that  the  fox  chase  is  parodic  of  the  trivium,  not  ‘to 
destroy  these  liberal  arts  but  to  refunction  them  in  ways  that  refine  awareness  of 
language’s  construction,  representation,  manipulation,  and  interpretation  of 
reality’.  His  cascade  of  ideas  does  not  so  much  prove  the  thesis  as  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  if  you  accept  Travis’s  view  of  the  kind  of  author  Chaucer  is; 
‘He  abjures  allegory,  the  self-coding  and  self-decoding  sign,  in  favour  of  the 
image,  which  rests  naturally  midway  between  accident  and  substance,  as  a 
symbol  leaning  toward  the  reader  to  realize  its  meaning.’  This  statement  is  from 
‘Learning  to  Behold  the  Fox:  Poetics  and  Epistemology  in  Chaucer’s  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale ’  (in  Hagenbiichle  and  Skandera),  where  Travis  passes  from 
analysis  of  the  work’s  ‘pure  parody’  through  a  metapoetic  account  of 
Chauntecleer’s  dream  to  consideration  of  the  liberty  which  literature  gives  us. 
Not  all  critics  would  want  or  approve  this  kind  of  liberty,  and  not  all  works 
would  invite  it  as  overtly  as  this  one  but,  as  examples  of  a  particular  critical 
method,  these  two  studies  of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  are  outstanding.  A  double 
irony  is  present  in  ‘Cato  on  Chauntecleer:  Chaucer’s  Sophisticated  Audience’ 
(Neophil  278-83)  by  Paul  R.  Thomas.  When  Chauntecleer  rejects  his  wife’s 
citation  of  Cato,  the  audience  would  be  aware  that  this  elementary  lore  was  very 
appropriate  to  the  true  level  of  the  Tale’s  characters,  but  might  also  recall  from 
their  school  exercises  that  Cato  did  not  actually  dismiss  dreams,  as  Pertelote 
claims.  Chauntecleer  does  not  appear  to  know  the  text  either.  F.  J.  J.  Peters 
grapples  with  the  notorious  dating  crux  around  the  phrase  ‘Syn  March  bigan’  in 
‘Chaucer’s  Time  in  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’  (SN  167-70),  finding  in  it  a  dual 
reference:  within  the  Tale,  and  within  the  pilgrimage  frame.  William  Bowman 
Piper  closely  reads  a  variety  of  sections  from  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  and 
Dryden’s  version  of  it  to  study  ‘Poetic  Immediacy  in  Chaucer  and  Dryden’ 

(: TSLL  478-95).  He  distinguishes  between  Chaucer’s  narrative  style,  which 
constantly  offers  attractive,  but  indistinct,  promises  of  future  experiences,  and 
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Dryden’s  more  retrospective,  judgemental,  and  reflective  approach,  which  is 
more  suitable  for  satire.  In  ‘Rosaline’s  “Perttaunt  Like”  -  A  Possible 
Emendation’  (in  KM  80)  Leah  Scragg  suggests  that  the  phrase  in  Love  s  Labour  s 
Lost  V.ii.67  may  be  an  error  for  ‘Pertelote-like’  in  view  of  the  assertive  character 
of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  hen,  and  the  traditional  use  of  the  name  to  denote  a 
domineering  woman. 

That  Dryden  was  attracted  to  a  rewriting  of  Chaucer  because  he  perceived  a 
similarity  between  Chaucer’s  times  and  his  own,  and  because  he  was  aspiring  to  a 
national  poetic  role  is  the  central  thesis  of  William  Frost’s  scholarly  study, 
‘Dryden’s  Conversion  and  Dryden’s  Chaucer’  (EIC  278-94).  Dryden  altered 
Chaucer’s  Parson  in  ways  which  revealed  his  admiration  for  the  Anglican 
nonjurors  of  1689.  In  ‘The  Question  of  Egrece:  The  Parson's  Tale,  Line  118’ 
( N&Q  298-301)  Frances  Beer  proposes,  on  admittedly  arguable  grounds,  to 
emend  ‘grace’  to  ‘egrece’. 


3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Beneath  the  ostensibly  polarized  approaches  of  E.  Talbot  Donaldson  and 
D.  W.  Robertson  Jr,  Carolyn  Dinshaw  discerns  a  common  desire  to  impose 
control  on  the  dangerous  disorder  of  the  text.  For  Donaldson  that  disorder, 
figured  in  the  indefinable  allure  of  Criseyde,  is  contained  within  the  ordering 
power  of  the  omniscient  poet,  while  Robertson  appeals  instead  to  a  postulated 
medieval  order  and  hierarchy.  In  ‘Readers  in/of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  (YJC  81- 
105)  Dinshaw  traces  this  distinction  into  the  poem  which  generated  it.  For  the 
narrator,  the  rhythm  of  reading  and  non-reading  constitutes  a  quasi-erotic 
pleasure,  but  as  it  progresses,  the  text  betrays  him.  Pandarus'  pandering  is 
complementarily  literary  -  a  displacement  of  erotic  energy  similar  to  the 
narrator’s,  but  in  which  one  of ‘his’  characters  betrays  him.  Dinshaw  admits  that 
her  article  manifests  the  same  desire  for  order  born  of  disorderliness.  In  this 
context,  Criseyde’s  dismissal  of  ‘holy  seyntes  lyves’  (11.118)  significantly  offers 
the  paradigm  of  orderly  closure  and  unity  which  this  poem  resists  but  which  The 
Legend  of  Good  Women  does  not. 

Barry  Windeatt  suggests  that  both  the  Knight's  Tale  and  Troilus  can  be 
profitably  considered  as  romances  which  invest  love  with  the  quality  of 
‘aventure’,  but  both  poems  show  a  disillusionment  with  romance  idealization. 
'■Troilus  and  the  Disenchantment  of  Romance’  (in  Brewer’s  Studies  in  Medieval 
English  Romances)  traces  Chaucer  investing  the  anti-feminist  Filostrato  with  the 
aura  of  romance  in  Benoit’s  Roman  de  Troie,  and  with  the  English  romance 
conventions  notably  found  in  Ipomadon.  Like  Dinshaw,  Windeatt  stresses 
Criseyde’s  rejection  of  saints’  lives,  but  also  her  reading  of  romance,  relating  this 
to  Criseyde’s  location  in  a  courtly  ethos  and  to  the  poem’s  ultimate 
disenchantment  with  this  world.  The  lovers’  secrecy  is  not  necessary,  but  is  a 
romance  convention  in  keeping  with  Criseyde’s  enhanced  status  as  a  romance 
heroine. 

In  ‘Criseyde’s  Oaths  of  Love:  Do  They  Really  Belong  to  the  Tradition  of 
Lying-Songs?’  ( JEGP  522-34)  Caron  Ann  Cioffi  disputes  Susan  Schibanoffs 
generic  identification  of  the  impossibilia  ( adynata )  of  Criseyde's  oaths  in 
III.  1492-8.  She  argues  that  Chaucer  drew  upon  a  courtly  tradition  of  adynata 
known  to  his  audience,  who  would  recognize  Criseyde’s  words  as  a  courtly 
assertion  of  eternal  love  and  would  regard  the  recurrence  of  the  same  adynata  in 
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Book  V  as  a  measure  of  the  failure  of  that  love.  Kate  A.  Bauer  sees  ‘Criseyde’s 
Routhe'  ( Comitatus  1-19)  as  a  motivating  force  as  strong  as  her  fear,  which  it 
sometimes  counteracts  and  sometimes  complements.  In  Book  V,  under  pressure 
from  external  circumstances,  Criseyde  lets  fear  for  her  own  safety  overrule  her 
‘routhe’  for  Troilus  and  in  her  resulting  cruelty  betrays  her  own  nature  and 
denies  the  ‘routhe’  she  has  previously  inspired  in  the  reader.  As  prelude  to  their 
discussion  of  ‘The  Faire  Queene  Eleyne  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus'  ( Speculum  293- 
31 1),  Christopher  C.  Baswell  and  Paul  Beekman  Taylor  review  presentations  of 
Helen  in  medieval  mythography  and  iconography,  stressing  her  near  divine 
beauty,  her  corrupting  treachery,  and  her  serene  detachment  from  the  chaos  she 
produces.  Chaucer  relies  upon  his  audience  to  recognize  the  associations  which 
he  sets  up  between  Eleyne  and  Criseyde,  making  Eleyne  a  mirror  of  Criseyde’s 
sensuality,  confusion  of  values,  and  instability,  and  also  a  model  of  detachment 
which  neither  Troilus  nor  Criseyde  can  match.  Examining  ‘Choice  and 
Circumstance  in  Chaucer  and  Malory’  (FCS  1 5 1-9)  James  D.  Pickering  finds  in 
the  personal  and  social  disasters  which  follow  individual  choice,  and  in  a  claimed 
five-part  structure  for  both  Troilus  and  Malory’s  account  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere,  evidence  for  a  continuity  in  the  tradition  of  tragedy  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  ‘The  Double  Role  of  Criseyde  in  Chaucer’s 
Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( Florilegium  8.187-98),  in  the  view  of  Mary  Joan  Cook 
RSM,  is  that  she  is  at  once  a  woman  loved  and  a  representation  of  Fortuna. 
Verbal  correspondence,  juxtaposition,  shared  qualities,  and  an  examination  of 
Fortuna  in  Chaucer’s  Boece  all  suggest  this. 

Tsumoto  Sato’s  discussion  of  ‘The  Narrator-Audience  Relationship  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( SMELL  2.31-53)  begins  in  the  mimesis  of 
direct  address  whereby  Chaucer  employs  rhetoric  to  direct  the  audience’s/ 
reader’s  responses.  His  narrator  mediates  between  the  sorrowful  story  and  the 
audience’s  empathy  with  its  characters,  simultaneously  appealing  to  their 
sympathies  and  establishing  his  poetic  credentials  in  epic  mode.  Chaucer  also 
directs  attention  to  his  authorities  while  signalling  his  changes,  thus  suggesting 
his  creative  role  and  involving  the  audience  in  the  process  of  narration.  Most 
notably,  Chaucer  moves  rhetorical  monologue  towards  the  modern  concept  of 
interior  monologue,  promoting  empathy  and  then,  through  narratorial  self- 
consciousness,  returning  the  narrator  to  his  more  objective  role. 

In  ‘The  “Religion  of  Love”  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Medieval 
Visual  Art’  (in  Holtgen  et  al.)  Alcuin  Blamires,  while  accepting  the  presence  in 
the  poem  of  a  ‘jocosely  pseudo-pious’  mode  of  amatory-religious  discourse,  also 
detects  another  voice,  transforming  the  love  affair  into  a  religious  experience.  He 
finds  support  for  the  latter  in  contemporary  visual  art.  Understandably 
exasperated  by  critics  who  insist  that  Pandarus  commits  incest  with  his  niece, 
Robert  P.  apRoberts  offers  ‘A  Contribution  to  the  Thirteenth  Labour:  Purging 
the  Troilus  of  Incest’  (in  Bakker  et  al.),  arguing  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
both  from  the  semantics  of  the  passage  and  from  its  incongruity  in  the  poem  as  a 
whole. 

John  Mack  Simpson  finds  influence  from  the  Indo-European  ‘Heroic  Ethical 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Consolation  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde' 
(in  Jazayery  and  Winter),  particularly  in  the  relationship  between  Troilus  and 
Pandarus,  and  in  Pandarus’  motives.  Critics  have  been  slow  to  condemn  Troilus 
for  his  failure  to  oppose  the  banishment  of  Criseyde,  but  Milo  Kearney  and 
Mimosa  Schraer  believe  that  Chaucer  presents  us  with  ‘The  Flaw  in  Troilus’ 
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( ChauR  22. 1 85-9 1 ).  Troilus’  timidity  manifests  itself  throughout  the  poem  in  an 
inability  to  articulate  his  point  of  view  effectively  at  moments  of  crisis.  Cha^cer’ 
unlike  Boccaccio,  presents  Troilus’  malady  of  love  as  a  literal  fact,  andshows 
awareness  of  the  recommended  remedies,  says  Giles  Y.  Gamble  in  Troilu 

Philocaptus:  A  Case  Study  in  Amor  Hereof  ( SN  1 75-8).  M  , 

The  starting  point  for  Quendnth  Johnson  s  account  of  The  Medieval 
Worldview  of  Psychological  Containment  Examined  with  Reference  to  Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  (JEP  63-9)  is  the  commonplace  contrast  of  the 
Infinite  Divine  and  Man  contained  within  the  world,  but  his  argument  runs 
along  unpredictable  paths  in  its  claim  for  a  pervasive  metalanguage  of 

containers  and  containment  in  the  poem.  , 

The  allusions  of  Dante  and  of  Chaucer  to  Ovid  s  tale  of  Philomela  an 
Procne,  though  ostensibly  very  different,  are  ingeniously  paired  by  Jeannette 
Hume  Lutton  in  ‘“Inviolable  Voice”:  Philomela  and  Procne  in  Dantes 
Purgatorio  and  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde  (in  Palumbo).  The  two  poets  use 
the  tale  to  frame  a  series  of  events,  effect  a  conceptual  mimesis  of  meta¬ 
morphosis,  and  allusively  suggest  a  half-conscious  intimation  of  disaster. 
Following  from  an  earlier  discovery  of  a  reminiscence  of  Troilus ,  A.  b.  U 
Edwards  has  been  able  to  compare  'Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  First  V ersion  of 
Hardyng’s  Chronicle ’  ( N&Q  12-13)  and  finds  five  additional  borrowings  by 
Hardyng,  of  which  only  one  survived  to  the  second  version.  In  Shakespeare  s 
Use  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Cressida :  “That  the  Will  Is  Infinite,  and  the 
Execution  Confined’”  (SC Rev  ii.  1 5-34)  Kris  Davis-Brown  gives  an  unsurprising 
account  of  the  play’s  differences  in  character  treatment  and  moral  framework. 


4.  Other  Works  , 

‘An  index  to  Chaucer’s  intellectual  sources  and  literary  influences  is  how 
Russell  A.  Peck  describes  his  important  annotated  bibliography  of  Chaucer  s 
‘Romaunt  of  the  Rose’ and  Boece’,  ‘Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe’,  Equatorie  of  the 
Plane tis’,  Lost  Works,  and  Chaucerian  Apocrypha ,  a  further  contribution  to  the 
Chaucer  Bibliographies  series.  The  works  listed  attest  the  French  literary 
traditions,  Boethian  philosophy,  and  scientific  explorations  that  informed 
Chaucer’s  work.  In  addition  to  the  specifically  directed  editorial  and  critical 
works,  at  once  concise  and  helpful,  the  bibliography  also  lists  editions, 
translations,  and  discussion  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae ,  and  selected  accounts  of  their  influence  on  Chaucer,  together  with 
studies  of  medieval  astronomy.  The  inclusion  of  the  Equatorie  implies  support 
for  its  Chaucerian  authorship.  A  particularly  valuable  section  on  ‘The 
Chaucerian  Apocrypha’  brings  new  prominence  and  coherence  to  this  generally 
neglected  set  of  works,  and  includes  in  its  listings  ‘Studies  on  Chaucer  s 
Audience  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  .  This  is  a  work 
of  value  not  only  to  Chaucerians  but  also  to  students  of  medieval  and 
Renaissance  literature  generally. 

David  G.  Hale’s  ‘Dreams,  Stress,  and  Interpretation  in  Chaucer  and  His 
Contemporaries’  ( JRMMRA  47-61)  interestingly  describes  the  literary 
strategies  adopted  by  poets  when  making  their  dreamer-narrators  exhibit 
anxiety  about  the  status  of  their  dreams.  He  finds  ‘great  flexibility  and  wit  in  the 
use  which  poets  make  of  the  varied  non-literary  discussions  of  dream,  and  edits 
and  translates  an  addition  to  this  corpus  from  Nicholas  of  Lyra’s  Postilla 
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literalis.  Ian  Robinson  discusses  in  general  terms  the  ironic  relationship  with 
tradition  which  characterizes  ‘Chaucer’s  Literary  Dreams’  (InG  41-58)  and  finds 
Chaucer  moving  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incapacity  to  relative  independence 
from  his  auctores. 

Steve  Ellis’s  well-judged  study  of  ‘Chaucer,  Dante,  and  Damnation’  ( ChauR 
22.282-94)  concentrates  on  the  English  author’s  criticism  of  ‘Dante’s 
procedures  of  damnation  and  ...  his  Virgilianism’.  While  this  criticism  does  not 
extend  to  Dante’s  account  of  goodness,  or  develop  into  general  irony,  it  does 
encompass  Dante’s  treatment  of  true  lovers  and  his  overfondness  for  the  criteria 
of  judgement  employed  by  the  pagan  Virgil.  The  claim  is  most  firmly  supported 
from  the  House  of  Fame.  Julia  Boffey  finds  in  ‘Richard  Pynson’s  Book  of  Fame 
and  The  Letter  of  Dido'  ( Viator  339-53)  that  the  apocryphal  works  printed  by 
Pynson  reveal  not  only  imitation  of  Chaucer  but  the  distinctive  reception  of  him 
as  a  poet  of  moral  instruction.  The  early  sixteenth-century  writer  who  translated 
Octovien  de  Saint-Gelais’s  French  version  of  Ovid’s  Heroides  as  The  Letter  of 
Dido  probably  knew  Chaucer’s  work  -  the  House  of  Fame  version  rather  than 
that  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  claims  that  the  influence  of 
Skeat  has  held  editors  back  from  making  worthwhile  emendations  to  ‘Chaucer’s 
House  of  Fame:  Lines  1709,  1907’  (ELN  26:i.  1—3). 

A  particularly  fine  example  of  the  association  of  philosophy  with  literature 
and  of  Bakhtinian  theory  with  close  reading  is  Kathryn  L.  Lynch’s  ‘The  Book  of 
the  Duchess  as  a  Philosophical  Vision:  The  Argument  of  Form’  ( Genre  279-305). 
Lynch  claims  that  the  poem  radically  reverses  the  verbal  and  cognitive  traditions 
of  philosophical  vision,  which  is  its  informing  genre.  Instead  of  a  monologic 
discourse  directed  by  an  authoritatively  rational  voice,  Chaucer  prefers  the 
hesitancy,  misconstruction,  and  mutual  involvement  of  truly  dialogic  speech. 
Furthermore,  it  is  towards  nominalist  singularity,  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
person  and  the  particular  death,  rather  than  the  abstracted  truths  of  previous 
philosophical  visions,  that  the  poem’s  late-medieval  protagonists  strive.  Lynch 
also  claims  evidence  for  Chaucer’s  self-conscious  meditation  on  speech,  and  his 
awareness  of  the  philosophical  assertions  he  is  making.  In  contrast,  Terence 
Allan  Hoagwood’s  ‘Artifice  and  Redemption:  Figuration  and  Failure  of 
Reference  in  Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( SMy  ii. 57-68)  claims  that  the 
poem  is  about  ‘the  construction  of  fictions’  and,  rather  than  aiming  for 
knowledge  of  the  particular,  it  engages  us  constantly  in  the  artistic  process  of 
analogy  by  which  the  figurative  replaces  the  literal.  Thus,  instead  of  displaying  a 
hesitant  approach  to  individual  reality,  this  metapoetic  Book  of  the  Duchess 
coaxes  the  mind  away  from  ‘the  merely  responsive  exigencies  of  grief . . .  towards 
an  ideational  end’,  and  does  so  not  by  the  references  art  makes  to  reality  but  by 
the  mental  liberation  attendant  upon  the  analogical  process  itself.  Using  the 
insights  of  psychology  into  the  grieving  process,  Lou  Thompson  in  The 
Narrator  as  Mourner  and  Therapist  in  Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess' 
(, Soundings  70.435^13)  finds  the  narrator  moving  out  of  an  initial  pathological 
state  to  acceptance  of  loss,  and  the  self-therapy  which  attends  his  sympathy  for 
the  Man  in  Black.  In  ‘The  Book  of  the  Duchess :  The  Vision  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Dreamer’  ( ChauR  22.269-81)  Michael  B.  Herzog  gives  an  unremarkable 
account  of  the  various  tensions  and  disruptions  in  the  poem,  arguing  that  they 
require  serious  attention  as  they  show  the  young  artist  contronting  the  question, 
‘What  is  the  role  of  art  in  relationship  to  experience  or  reality?’. 

Critics  seem  to  have  had  mercy  on  the  Parliament  of  Fowls  this  year,  but  there 
are  two  good  entries  for  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.  The  first  is  Donald  W. 
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Rowe’s  subtle  and  complex  study  Through  Nature  to  Eternity  which  lies  in  a 
broadly  neo-Robertsonian  tradition  but  uses  with  skill  and  approval  the  insights 
of  critics  in  quite  different  schools.  Critically  challenging,  without  being 
concerned  to  shock,  it  suggests  a  sacramental  function  for  Chaucer’s  poetry 
generally,  and  argues  specifically  penitential  and  reflective  strategies  for  the 
Legend  -  a  poem  which  offers  a  Dantesque  descent  through  circles  of  the  sinful 
whose  actions  Chaucer  discovers,  not  by  any  Active  Hellish  experience,  but  in 
books  and  in  the  world  of  fortune.  This  educational  product  comes  from  a 
flawed  project,  for  Chaucer  reveals  by  many  devices  the  folly  of  the  enterprise 
enjoined  on  the  narrator  by  Alceste.  The  failures  which  critics  have  seen  in  the 
work  thus  have  a  positive  value  in  revealing  the  inadequacy  of  an  art  predicated 
upon  desire.  While  the  narrator  may  show  faults,  and  the  poem  appear 
incomplete,  Rowe  sees  the  wise  author  with  a  unified  and  completed  moral 
project  beyond  it.  This  model  of  the  artistic  process  is  at  one  with  the  dialogue 
between  the  subject  of  the  poem  and  its  true  effect,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
world  we  inhabit  and  the  world  of  truth. 

Perhaps  conscious  of  the  increased  readership  for  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
and  its  significance  in  feminist  debate,  Ann  McMillan  both  offers  a  fine  and 
extremely  readable  translation  of  it  (at  the  same  time  counselling  serious 
students  to  attend  to  the  original)  and  provides  a  substantial  introduction  on  the 
work,  its  genre,  and  antecedents.  McMillan  regards  the  work  as  unfinished, 
ironic  in  its  praise  of  love’s  martyrs,  and  an  expose  of  the  vulnerability  and  loss 
of  individuality  forced  on  women  by  the  ideal  of  chastity.  Chaucer's  weapons  are 
exaggerated  praise,  inappropriate  exempla,  ambivalent  authorities,  significant 
omissions,  irony,  and  a  narrator  in  whom  we  cannot  place  confidence.  Like 
Rowe,  McMillan  considers  that  the  idealizing  project  set  for  Chaucer's  dreamer 
is  vitiated  -  even  contradictory  -  and  Chaucer’s  patently  absurd,  but  instructive, 
homogeneity  of  portraiture  shows  this.  In  ‘A  Theves  Dede:  A  Case  of  Chaucer's 
Borrowing  from  Gower’  ( ANQ  123-5)  W.  H.  Juby  finds  verbal  and  contextual 
parallels  between  the  Legend  of  Good  Women ,  Prologue  F,  464—7  and  lines  in 
Gower’s  Vox  Clamantis. 

Jane  Chance  traces  the  development  of  ‘Anti-Courtly  Love  in  Chaucer’s 
Complaints’  ( Mediaevalia  1 81-97)  with  intelligent  analyses  of  three  of  Chaucer's 
later  short  poems  (To  Rosamounde,  The  Complaint  of  Mars ,  To  My  Purse), 
revealing  the  presence  of  a  complex  irony  and  wit  that  responds  to  the  French 
courtly  love  models  to  which  Chaucer  had  adhered  in  his  earlier  short  poems. 
Her  sense  of  an  answering  voice  should  be  compared  with  Davenport's  book- 
length  study  above.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  mounts  a  challenge  in  ‘The  Unity  and 
Authenticity  of  Anelida  and  Arcite :  The  Evidence  of  the  Manuscripts’  (SB  1 77 — 
88).  Manuscript  evidence  suggests  that  ‘the  poem’  was  two  separate  poems 
which,  even  arranged  in  the  modern  editorial  order,  were  always  distinguished 
by  scribes.  The  ‘final  stanza’,  held  to  show  incompleteness  or  inauthenticity,  was 
composed  originally  as  a  link  in  versions  where  the  present  order  of  the  poems 
was  reversed,  Edwards  claims.  John  Shirley’s  transcriptions  are  the  basis  of 
Chaucer’s  supposed  authorship,  but  there  is  evidence  of  inaccuracy  and  change 
of  mind,  and  Harley  MS  7333,  a  Shirley-derived  manuscript  with  a  ‘consecutive’ 
text  no  longer  ascribing  lines  1-210  to  Chaucer,  perhaps  indicates  an  attempt  by 
Shirley  to  make  sense  of  available  manuscript  evidence.  Edwards  concludes  that 
Anelida  began  as  two  separate  poems,  of  which  only  one  (our  lines  21 1-350)  may 
possibly  have  been  by  Chaucer. 
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In  ‘Chaucer  and  Nominalism:  The  Envoy  to  Bukton’  ( Mediaevalia  199-212) 
Jay  Ruud  discovers  in  Chaucer’s  poem  a  concern  with  philosophical  issues 
about  the  nature  of  truth  and  language  which  are  grounded  in  nominalistic 
precepts.  From  an  analysis  of  the  poem’s  tactical  ambiguities  Ruud  concludes 
that  Chaucer  is  actually  recommending  a  marriage  of  true  minds  under  the  guise 
of  disparaging  marriage.  Chaucer  affirms  the  relative  reliability  both  of  concrete 
language  and  of  fully  contextualized  abstractions  which  we  regard  as  his  realism 
but  which  are  directly  attributable  to  his  growing  tendency  towards  nominalism. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  specifically  directed  textual  discussions,  Ralph 
Hanna  Ill’s  essay  ‘Authorial  Versions,  Rolling,  Revision,  or  Scribal  Error?  Or, 
The  Truth  about  Truth'  ( SAC  23^10)  addresses  fundamental  principles  of 
editorial  procedure.  Hanna  urges  the  wider  application  of  George  Kane’s 
‘contrasting  poetics’,  adopted  for  editing  Piers  Plowman,  which  acknowledges 
the  separate  influences  of  author  and  of  subsequent  scribes  upon  the  text, 
allowing  the  determination  of  authorial  readings.  But  unlike  Langland,  Chaucer 
seems  not  to  have  undertaken  large-scale  revisions  to  produce  alternative 
authorial  texts;  revisions  derive  from  manuscript  versions  of  a  single  text  and 
shade  into  areas  of  authorial  composition  and  scribal  transmission.  Hanna 
challenges  the  view  of  the  Variorum  editors  that  the  two  versions  of  Truth  (oc  +  (3, 
and  y)  do  not  represent  simple  scribal  revision,  and  argues  that  the  distinctive 
readings  of  the  y-version  ‘reflect  recognisably  scribal,  not  authorial,  procedures’, 
though  in  at  least  two  cases  y-copies  can  be  used  to  correct  errors  in  the  other 
versions.  Moreover,  noting  the  dates  of  the  manuscripts,  he  suggests  that  the 
majority  of  copies  represent  a  text  standardized  c.  1430,  whereas  the  seven  oc+  p 
copies  seem  to  reflect  earlier,  Chaucerian  archetypes. 

Tim  William  Machan,  in  discussing  ‘Editorial  Method  and  Medieval 
Translations:  The  Example  of  Chaucer’s  Boece ’  (SB  188-96),  shows  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  editing  a  medieval  translation.  Among  those,  he  notes 
that  the  source  manuscripts  used  by  the  translator  may  not  be  known,  even 
though  the  source  texts  are.  Furthermore,  Boethius’  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae  created  a  cultural  tradition  which  then  produced  a  Vulgate  version, 
translations,  and  glosses.  The  medieval  translator  would  have  been  working  as 
much  with  the  tradition  as  with  a  supposed  original,  and  Chaucer’s  version  is  of 
a  Boethius  which  he,  in  part,  created  by  selection.  His  translation  was  then 
altered  by  scribes  who  were  themselves  responding  to,  and  creating,  the 
tradition.  Machan  advises  editors  of  such  texts  to  consider  the  possible  extent  to 
which  material  reader-involvement  in  them  was  perceived  as  proper.  Non¬ 
literary  works  of  this  kind  deserve  more  attention  if  we  are  fully  to  understand 
medieval  textual  attitudes.  Boece  also  provides  the  data  for  Sonia  Baghdikian’s 
‘Ambiguous  Negations  in  Chaucer  and  Queen  Elizabeth’  (in  Nixon  and  Honey), 
which  uses  both  the  Latin  text  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  translation  as  points  of 
reference  and  adopts  E.  S.  Klima’s  1964  theory  of  negation  as  a  starting  point. 
Boece  shows  ambiguous  examples  which  could  be  either  Sentence  Negation  or 
Constituent  Negation,  particularly  with  the  special  negatives  ‘nothing’, 
‘nought’,  and  ‘none’  and  with  catenative  verbs.  Comparison  of  the  two 
translations  indicates  that,  while  morphological  ambiguity  is  found  particularly 
in  Middle  English,  syntactic  ambiguity  occurs  in  other  periods  also. 
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The  Sixteenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama  After  1550 


R.  E.  PRITCHARD 


The  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  General;  2.  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century; 
3.  The  Later  Sixteenth  Century. 


1 .  General 

‘The  Renaissance  is  a  rebirth  of  the  “occult  sciences"  and  not,  as  taught  in 
schools,  the  resurrection  of  classical  philology  and  a  forgotten  vocabulary':  thus 
Will-Erich  Peuckert,  quoted  in  loan  P.  Couliano’s  intriguing  and  provocative 
Eros  and  Magic  in  the  Renaissance,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  centrality  of  magic,  eroticism,  and  mnemonics  in  the  thinking 
of  Renaissance  Neoplatonists,  notably  Ficino,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  their 
followers,  and  above  all  Giordano  Bruno  (regrettably  Couliano  does  not  follow 
up  Bruno’s  influence  on  Sidney  and  Donne).  For  Couliano,  ‘magic  is  merely 
eroticism  applied,  directed  and  aroused  by  its  performer’,  a  ‘science  of  the 
imaginary’,  and,  as  such,  an  ancestor  of  psychoanalysis  and  applied  psycho¬ 
sociology.  Bruno’s  De  vinculis  he  presents  as  a  work  as  ruthlessly  pragmatic 
about  social  control  as  Machiavelli’s  Prince ;  the  Reformation  he  sees  as 
operating  not  as  a  liberating  force  but  to  suppress  the  profounder  imaginative- 
spiritual  mode  in  favour  of  the  rational-material  mode.  With  this  naturally  goes 
Nicholas  H.  Clulee’s  John  Dee’s  Natural  Philosophy:  Between  Science  and 
Religion,  a  study  of  the  Elizabethan  mathematician,  scientist,  astrologer,  and 
court  magician,  that  concentrates  on  the  works  of  natural  philosophy  produced 
between  1 558  and  1 576.  Clulee  insists  that  Dee  was  not  part  of  the  Neoplatonist 
movement,  but  sought  knowledge  of  ultimate  cosmic  principles  through 
mathematics,  while  magic  was  less  a  science  than  a  religion.  An  examination  of 
Dee’s  influence  on  English  writers  would  have  been  very  welcome.  Here  too 
should  be  recorded  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Renaissance,  edited  by  Thomas  G. 
Bergin  and  Jennifer  Speake,  providing  summary  accounts  of  major  historical 
events,  literary  and  artistic  movements  and  centres,  and  concise  biographies  of 
writers,  theologians,  artists,  architects,  and  intellectual  figures  throughout 
Europe  in  the  period  1300  to  1620:  it  will  certainly  have  its  uses  in  college 
libraries. 

From  the  useful  accumulation  of  facts,  to  genuine  insight:  Second  World  and 
Green  World:  Studies  in  Renaissance  Fiction- Making  constitutes  a  most  welcome 
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gathering  of  essays,  dating  from  1963  to  1982,  by  Harry  Berger  Jr,  concerned 
with  the  discussion  of  Renaissance  art  (literature  and  painting)  not  merely  as 
discrete  works  but  as  part  of  an  engagement  with  cultural  history,  a  developing 
sense  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  Renaissance  imaginative  power  and  culture. 
The  title  essay  distinguishes  between  the  ‘first  world’  of  the  (God-)given,  the 
‘green  world'  of  the  ideal,  and  the  ‘second  world’  created  by  and  for  the 
imagination  in  serious  play.  Here  Berger  discusses  the  nature  of  Renaissance 
imagination,  Neoplatonic  thinking,  symbol-making  and  correspondence,  ‘mis¬ 
anthropy’  in  More’s  Utopia  and  Erasmus’s  Praise  of  Folly,  as  well  as  providing 
profound  and  suggestive  essays  on  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Marvell,  and  Renais¬ 
sance  painting.  Arnold  Stein  ranges  nearly  as  widely  in  The  House  of  Death: 
Messages  from  the  English  Renaissance,  a  learned  meditation  on  late  sixteenth- 
and  early  seventeenth-century  thinking  and  writing  about  death,  dying,  and 
grieving,  exploring  the  range  of  basic  attitudes  and  conventions,  and  variations 
on  these  -  all  the  artes  moriendi.  He  ranges  from  Vaux  and  poor  Chidiock 
Tichborne,  through  Nashe  and  Ralegh  to,  above  all,  and  most  effectively,  Donne 
and  Herbert,  as  well  as  Jonson,  Milton,  and  Marvell.  The  book  is  not  easily 
briefly  summarized,  but  the  discussion  of  the  poems  provides  many  subtle  and 
sensitive  readings.  More  bouncy  are  Patricia  Parker’s  Literary  Fat  Ladies: 
Rhetoric,  Gender,  Property,  stimulating  analyses  of  the  implications  of  Renais¬ 
sance  rhetorical  terminology  and  usage  in  relation  to  political  and  social  practice 
and  assumptions,  with  illustrations  taken  mostly  from  Shakespeare.  The  first 
essay  explains  the  whimsical  title:  ‘dilation’  links  verbal  copiousness  and  deferral 
with  corporeal  amplitude  and  sexual  openness  (especially  female);  the  second 
likewise  expands  significant  puns,  in  rhetoric  and  other  discourses,  on  property, 
propriety,  and  place,  and  metaphor  as  the  ‘figure  of  transport’  or  ‘plot’;  later 
essays  develop  further  Renaissance  (especially  Shakespearean)  plays  on  rhe¬ 
torical  terminology  (as  affecting  trope,  structure,  theme,  and  unconscious 
assumptions).  Of  particular  relevance  here  is  a  chapter  relating  Verdant’s 
suspended  weapons  ( Faerie  Queene  Il.xii. 80)  to  the  suspended  harps  of  Psalm 
137,  and  motifs  of  martial,  sexual,  and  poetic  impotence,  and  male  subjection  to 
female  power,  as  in  Petrarchism  or  the  cult  of  Elizabeth.  Questions  of  gender, 
gender  prioritization,  and  modern  psychological  theory  also  develop  through 
the  book. 

Next  come  four  anthologies  of  essays,  mostly  new  historicist  in  orientation. 
Heather  Dubrow  and  Richard  Strier’s  The  Historical  Renaissance  contains  a 
high  proportion  of  successes;  the  editors  warn  of  the  danger  of  merely  replacing 
Tillyard  with  Foucault,  the  Elizabethan  World  Picture  with  the  Renaissance 
episteme,  but  their  contributors  are  shrewder  than  that.  In  the  first  section  one 
might  note  here  Janel  Mueller’s  examination  of  Catherine  Parr’s  neglected 
Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,  showing  the  importance  of  the  English  Protestant 
tradition,  and  Parr’s  sense  of  her  condition  as  woman  writer,  and  also  Donald 
Kelley’s  discussion  of  the  protest  writings  of  the  Marian  exiles.  The  second 
section  is  on  Shakespeare;  in  the  third  section  Maureen  Quilligan  has  a  very  nice 
piece  ingeniously  analysing  Sidney’s  response  to  various  forms  of  power  and 
authority,  in  the  tennis-court  quarrel,  the  letter  against  Anjou,  and,  most 
interestingly,  in  Astrophil  and  Stella,  showing  how  he  turns  apparent  submission 
into  tacit  triumph.  In  the  next  section,  Richard  Helgerson  relates  the  rhyme/ 
quantitative-verse  argument  to  a  political  context  of  opposing  senses  of  English 
cultural  identity;  Clark  Hulse  contrasts  Spenser’s  mythological  treatment  of 
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power  in  Book  V  of  The  Faerie  Queene  with  that  in  the  View  of  Ireland  and  in 
Bacon;  and  Lawrence  Manley  records  views  of  London  changing  from  Matron 
to  Monster’,  from  Stow  to  Defoe.  Stephen  Greenblatt  has  edited  Representing 
the  English  Renaissance,  a  most  stimulating  selection  from  the  journal 
Representations.  Here  one  might  cite  as  particularly  interesting,  first,  Green- 
blatt’s  own  essay  relating  designs  by  Diirer  for  a  monument  celebrating  triumph 
over  rebellious  peasants,  to  Sidney’s  grotesque-comic  treatment  of  Pyrocles  and 
Mucedorus’s  defeat  of  the  peasants,  Spenser’s  Artegall,  T alus,  and  the  mob,  and 
Shakespeare’s  Jack  Cade;  then  there’s  Louis  Adrian  Montrose’s  classic  essay, 
‘Shaping  Fantasies’,  on  figurations  of  Elizabeth,  gender,  and  power,  Patricia 
Fumerton  linking  Elizabethan  miniatures,  sonnets,  artifice,  and  sense  of 
inwardness,  and  Robert  Weimann  on  The  Unfortunate  Traveller.  ‘All  this,  and 
much,  much  more!’ 

Also  useful  is  Arthur  F.  Kinney  and  Dan  S.  Collins’s  Renaissance  Historicism, 
based  on  the  special  Renaissance  issue  of  ELR  (winter  1986);  one  would  pick  out 
Montrose  again,  on  ‘“Elisa,  Queene  of  Shepherdes’”,  suggesting  the  socio¬ 
political  uses  of  Elizabethan  pastoral,  especially  Spenser’s  April  eclogue, 
Annabel  Patterson  ‘Re-Opening  the  Green  Cabinet’,  comparing  Clement  Marot 
and  Spenser  in  the  Calender,  with  regard  to  the  pastoral  of  state,  and  Jonathan 
Y.  Crewe  on  George  Puttenham’s  sense  of  state  manipulation  of  the  theatre.  The 
volume  also  includes  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  seventeenth-century  drama  and 
verse.  Maryanne  Cline  Horowitz,  Anne  J.  Cruz,  and  Wendy  A.  Furman  range 
more  widely  with  their  Renaissance  Rereadings:  Intertext  and  Context ,  including 
discussion  of  Montaigne,  Ronsard,  and  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  Relevant  to 
this  chapter  are  Julie  Smith’s  tracing  of  the  tradition  of  representing  authors  as 
teachers  sitting  in  cathedra,  from  the  late  Middle  Ages,  via  Petrarch,  to  Rastell's 
representation  of  Skelton  in  the  late  1520s,  and  Wyman  H.  Herendeen's 
discussion  of  the  rivalry  between  poets  and  historians  as  truth-tellers,  setting  The 
Faerie  Queene ’s  marriage  of  myth  and  history  (in  a  manner  not  followed  by  later 
poets)  against  Camden’s  Britannia ,  that  does  not  confuse  factual  history  with  the 
poetry  of  De  Connubio  Tamae  et  Isis. 

Michael  G.  Brennan’s  Literary  Patronage  in  the  English  Renaissance:  The 
Pembroke  Family  seems  rather  to  fall  between  two  stools.  The  book  provides  an 
outline  of  the  activities  of  four  earls  of  Pembroke,  and  tells  us  of  the  (mostly) 
literary  events  and  characters  associated  with  them,  and  also  of  the  many  books 
dedicated  to  them  (and  to  relatives,  including  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lady  Mary 
Herbert,  and  Lady  Mary  Wroth).  As  Brennan  points  out,  a  dedication  is  no 
guarantee  of  prior  or  subsequent  financial  assistance  from  the  dedicatee,  so  that 
this  information  provides  little  guidance  to  the  actual  patronage  carried  out  by 
the  Pembrokes.  In  fact,  Brennan  suggests  that  the  reality  of  Sidney’s  and  Mary 
Herbert’s  patronage  was  less  widespread  and  influential  than  its  legend  -  though 
the  third  and  fourth  earls  were  of  considerable  significance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (see  the  splendid  statue  in  the  Bodleian  Library  quadrangle!). 


2.  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

Greg  Walker  has  done  a  useful  and  convincing  piece  of  work  in  his  John 
Skelton  and  the  Politics  of  the  1520s,  in  setting  Skelton’s  career  as  a  writer  in  its 
political  and  social  context,  and  so  illuminating  motives  and  meanings  hitherto 
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not  sufficiently  examined.  He  dismisses  the  traditional  view  of  Skelton  as  the 
Howards  mouthpiece,  and  argues  that  in  neither  of  his  periods  at  Court  was 
Skelton  really  a  court  poet  or  of  great  importance.  The  satires  on  Wolsey  were 
not  done  ‘to  order’,  nor  evidence  of  real  personal  animosity,  nor  even  reasonably 
fair,  but  essentially  exercises  written  to  advance  the  poet’s  unsatisfactory 
fortunes,  by  appealing  first  to  the  ‘perceived’  prejudices  of  Henry  and  then  to  the 
City;  when  Wolsey  bought  him  off,  he  became  ‘obsequious  et  loyall’,  writing 
propaganda  verse  to  order  against  Albany  and  the  Scots.  In  brief,  the  book  is 
illuminating,  crisply  written,  and  commendable.  In  N&Q  Greg  Waite  provides 
‘Antedatings  and  Additions  for  OED  from  the  Poems  of  John  Skelton’  (15-25), 
and  David  Carlson  adds  two  more  lines  to  ‘John  Skelton’s  Latin  Verses  Qui 
Trains  (28).  Denton  Fox  s  edition  of  Robert  Henryson:  The  Poems  is  now  out  in 
paperback,  providing  a  revised  and  shortened  version  of  the  1981  edition,  with 
an  introduction  directed  to  a  more  general  audience. 

Textual  problems  in  Wyatt  continue  to  trouble  Joost  Daalder.  In  ES  (205-23) 
he  asks,  Are  Wyatt  s  Poems  in  Egerton  MS  2711  in  Chronological  Order?’, 
arguing  that  A.  K.  Foxwell  was  substantially  right,  and  that  the  poems  do  give 
an  adequate  chronological  outline  of  Wyatt’s  development  from  c.1527  to 
c.  1 542.  In  N&Q  (29-33)  he  struggles  again  with  Wyatt’s  ‘I  lead  a  life  unpleasant’, 
strongly  disputing  Rebholz’s  Penguin  text  -  as  ever  -  and  preferring  those  of 
Muir  and  Thomson,  and  his  own.  In  considering  ‘Wyatt’s  Transformations  of 
Petrarch’  (CL  122-33),  Reed  Way  Dasenbrock  argues  that  the  principle 
determining  the  relation  of  Wyatt’s  translations  to  their  originals  is  not  any 
concern  with  accurate  translation,  but  how  much  modification  they  need  in 
order  to  cease  to  be  in  the  Petrarchan  praise-style  and  become  exercises  in  what  is 
central  in  Wyatt,  blame-  or  complaint-style.  Shormishtha  Panja,  ‘Ranging  and 
Returning’  (ELR  347-68),  arguing  that  Wyatt  finds  doubleness  and  instability  in 
himself  as  well  as  in  others,  seems  to  find  useful  Gerard  Genette’s  distinction  of 
‘voice’  (speaker)  and  ‘mood’  (narrative  perspective),  suggesting  that  Wyatt  in 
effect  does  much  the  same  in  the  process  of  expressing  ambivalence,  and 
evaluation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  stoicism  that  finds  stability  only  in 
God.  Alexandra  Halasz,  in  ‘Wyatt’s  David’  ( TSLL  320-44),  has  a  subtle  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  establishing  distinctions  between 
Wyatt,  the  narrator,  and  David,  to  historicize  the  whole  sequence,  revealing 
political  allegory  and  bad  faith;  where  Dante  used  David  as  an  idealized  figure  of 
redemption,  Wyatt  politicizes  and  ironizes  the  story,  presenting  both  an 
unregenerate  David,  and  himself  as  necessarily  unregenerate  sacred  singer. 

Turning  to  the  early  prose,  we  should  note  the  latest  in  the  Yale  ‘Complete 
More’,  The  Debellation  of  Salem  and  Bizance,  originally  written  in  ten  days  in 
1533  as  More’s  response  to  the  redoubtable  Christopher  St  German  in  the 
debate  on  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England.  This  edition  by 
John  Guy  et  al. ,  dated  1987  but  only  available  in  1988,  has  the  usual  meticulous 
editing,  and  helpful  introduction  and  commentary.  Richard  A.  McCabe,  noting 
how  ‘“Ut  publica  est  opinio”:  An  Utopian  Irony’  ( Neophil  633-9),  explores 
More’s  deployment  of  the  uncertain  relation  of  truth  to  opinion,  not  only  at  the 
end  of  Utopia  but  elsewhere  in  the  work,  inducing  an  unsettling  relativism  and 
provocative  irony.  This  provides  an  apt  introduction  to  some  interesting 
exercises  in  comparison.  First,  John  F.  Tinkler’s  ‘Praise  and  Advice:  Rhetorical 
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Approaches  in  More’s  Utopia  and  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince  (SCJ  ^8-207) 
contrasts  their  use  of  the  demonstrative  mode  of  praise  and  the  deliberative 
mode  of  advice:  Utopia  follows  the  deliberative  mode  in  Book  1  with  the 
demonstrative  in  Book  2  (providing  an  unusual  illustrative  imago _and  a 
panegyric  unusual  in  its  plain  style,  elision  of  expediency  and  virtue,  and  flouting 
of  readership  assumptions),  while  Machiavelli  unsettlingly  approaches  the 
mirror-for-princes  demonstrative  tradition  with  the  attitudes  of  deliberative 
rhetoric.  David  Ginsberg,  in  setting  ‘Ploughboys  versus  Prelates:  Tyndale  and 
More  and  the  Politics  of  Biblical  Translation’  ( SCJ  45-61),  suggests  the  political 
and  psychological  appeal  of  Tyndale’s  Bible  translation  (in  Freudian  terms  . . .  a 
maturity  deriving  from  man’s  simultaneous  repossession  of  his  English  mother 
tongue  and  renunciation  of  the  Latin  father  tongue’  -  but  how  does  it  work  for 
women?),  and  compares  versions  of  Jonah  by  Tyndale,  More  s  favoured  Douai- 
Rheims  version,  and  the  modern  Jerusalem  Bible.  Dorothy  F.  Donnelly 
compares  attitudes  to  reason  and  the  concept  of  order,  in  ' Utopia  and  Gulliver  s 
Travels’  ( Moreana  97.115-24).  Jonathan  V.  Crewe  has  two  shrewd  and 
provocative  essays:  in  ‘The  “ Encomium  Moriae"  of  William  Roper  (ELH  28  7- 
307)  he  presents  Roper’s  Life  of  More  as  an  unconsciously  ambivalent  praise  of 
folly,  whereby  the  intended  hagiography  covers  iconoclastic  exposure  ot  a 
perverse  jester,  a  menace  to  himself  and  his  family.  Crewe  notes  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  division  of  Roper  into  youthful,  naive  observer,  and  older 
narrator,  and  also  proposes  the  incestuousness  of  the  More-Margaret  rela¬ 
tionship  that  culminated  in  her  final  display  of  love  in  an  encomium  moriae.  Less 
epatant  is  his  ‘The  Wolsey  Paradigm’  ( Criticism  153-69),  setting  Roper  against 
George  Cavendish’s  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (and  Stephen  Greenblatt 
against  Judith  Anderson),  presenting  Cavendish  as  "paradigmatic  (in  Kuhn  s 
terminology)  in  registering  the  new  Renaissance  mode  of  self-fashioning  and 
theatricality;  Crewe  also  notes  hints  of  self-dramatization  in  More,  and  the 
importance  of  the  participant  spectator/presenter/narrator  emerging  into 
identity  and  at  least  retrospective  power.  We  should  note  the  latest  addition  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press’s  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus ,  of  letters 
(translated  by  R.  A.  B.  Mynors)  written  in  the  period  from  the  end  of  July  1520 
to  the  end  of  1521,  that  is,  during  Erasmus's  final  fifteen  months  in  the 
Netherlands  and  his  move  to  Basle.  Here  Erasmus  elaborates  on  his  reactions  to 
Luther,  and  the  position  he  proposes  to  take  up;  annotation  includes  extensive 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved,  and  of  the  responses  to  the  letters.  A  final  curio. 
Stephen  H.  Goddard  reproduces  and  earnestly  discusses  ‘ Probations  Pennae\ 
Some  Sixteenth-Century  Doodles  on  the  Theme  of  Folly,  Attributed  to  the 
Antwerp  Humanist  Pieter  Gillis  and  His  Colleagues'  ( RQ  242-67). 

Three  little  pieces  on  early  drama:  Suzanne  R.  Westfall's  ‘The  Chapel: 
Theatrical  Performance  in  Early  Tudor  Great  Households’  (ELR  171-93) 
estimates  the  facilities  for  drama  provided  by  chapel  staffs  in  Tudor  noblemen’s 
and  royal  households,  from  Lydgate’s  ‘mummings’  for  Henry  VI  to  William 
Cornish’s  ‘disguisings’  for  Henry  VIII;  conversely,  Marie  Denley  notes 
‘Strictures  on  Interludes  and  Plays  to  Religious  and  Lay  People  in  the  Earlier 
Sixteenth  Century’  ( N&Q  444-5)  in  the  monk  Richard  Whitford's  writing,  while 
Meg  Twycross  (N&Q  33)  wonders  whether  the  Revels  Accounts  for  ‘vii  visars 
with  byrdes  upon  them'  refers  to  ‘birds’  or  ‘beards'. 
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3.  The  Later  Sixteenth  Century 

(a)  Prose 

Here,  rhetoric  is  the  first  concern.  Brian  Vickers,  in  a  review-article  on  Janel 
Mueller’s  The  Native  Tongue  and  the  Word:  Developments  in  English  Prose  Style 
1380-1580  ( ELN  26:i.65— 85),  criticizes  the  application  of  ahistorical  trans¬ 
formational-generative  linguistic  analysis  to  late  medieval  and  Renaissance 
prose  as  inapposite,  and,  above  all,  insists  on  the  need  to  register  the  importance 
and  appropriateness  of  the  study  of  rhetoric,  the  system  that  trained  these 
writers,  that  organized  their  thinking  and  writing  and  that,  as  part  of  a  historical 
stylistics,  might  provide  an  adequate  means  of  judging  that  writing.  Presumably 
he  might  approve  more  of  Debora  K.  Shuger’s  Sacred  Rhetoric:  The  Christian 
Grand  Style  in  the  English  Renaissance ,  which  argues  for  the  importance  and 
validity  of  the  grand  style  in  this  period,  understood  as  a  style  ‘not  necessarily 
periodic  and  copious,  but  often  brief,  dense,  and  jaggedly  asymmetrical’, 
expressing  a  ‘passionate  seriousness  about  the  most  important  issues  of  human 
life’,  ‘created  first  by  the  union  of  vividness  and  the  excellent  object  and  second 
by  expressivity’.  The  book  provides  a  history  of  grand  style  and  sacred-rhetoric 
theory  from  Augustine  and  Longinus  to  1675.  At  the  end  Shuger  remarks  on  the 
creation  of  a  sacred  grand  style  in  Donne,  Andrewes,  Browne,  and  Taylor: 
regrettably,  there  is  no  demonstration  or  analysis  at  all.  As  for  theory,  we  may 
note  here  Derek  Attridge’s  Peculiar  Language:  Literature  as  Difference  from  the 
Renaissance  to  James  Joyce,  which  outlines  the  debate  as  to  the  nature  of  literary 
language  and  its  distinctiveness.  The  first  part  of  the  book  takes  three 
representative  theoretical  texts  -  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Words¬ 
worth’s  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Saussure’s  Course  in  General 
Linguistics',  the  second  part  deals  with  Joyce.  The  chapter  on  Puttenham 
employs  Derrida’s  notions  of  supplement  and  pharmakon  to  clarify  Puttenham’s 
(necessarily?)  confused  discussion  of  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Art,  and 
the  principle  of  decorum  that  was  believed  -  but  fails  -  to  settle  their  unstable 
and  contradictory  relationship,  where  each  seems  constantly  to  replace  or 
become  the  other:  illustrations  are  taken  from  Perdita’s  gillyvors  ( Winter’s  Tale 
IV. iv)  and  the  Bowre  of  Blis  ( FQ  Il.xii). 

Mary  Thomas  Crane’s  ‘“Video  et  Taceo”:  Elizabeth  I  and  the  Rhetoric  of 
Counsel’  (SEL  1-15)  suggests  how  skilfully  Elizabeth  deployed  humanist 
rhetorical  techniques  to  secure  her  position,  both  in  receiving  and  in  giving 
advice.  G.  R.  Evans,  in  ‘“Thus  It  Is  Englished”:  The  Use  of  English  in  Scholastic 
Disputation  in  the  Mid-Sixteenth  Century’  (RES  519-22),  notes  the  transition 
from  Latin  to  English,  and  the  struggle  to  develop  an  English  adequate  for 
theological  and  philosophical  discussion,  particularly  in  the  trial  by  disputation 
of  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  In  ‘Genre  into  Artifact:  The  Decline  of  the  English 
Chronicle  in  the  Sixteenth  Century’  ( SCJ  321-53)  D.  R.  Woolf  argues  -  with 
statistical  tables  -  that  this  decline  was  occasioned  not  primarily  by  humanism 
but  by  social  and  technological  change,  in  particular  by  the  demands  of  the 
printing  trade,  and  by  inflation.  Ellen  Macek  seeks  to  trace  ‘The  Emergence  of  a 
Feminine  Spirituality  in  The  Book  of  Martyrs'  (SCJ  63-80),  while  Tina  Krontiris 
(ELR  1 9—30)  records  a  ‘Breaking  of  Barriers  of  Genre  and  Gender:  Margaret 
Tyler’s  translation  of  The  Mirrour  of  Knighthood  in  1578-80,  as  an  early, 
influential  introduction  of  (Spanish)  chivalric  romance  into  England,  and  also 
the  first  such  publication  by  an  Englishwoman.  Tyler’s  preface  defends  the  value 
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of  such  secular  (and  supposedly  socially  and  sexually  unsettling)  works  (well  it 
would,  wouldn’t  it?);  the  Mirrour  may  be  seen  to  foreground  and  criticize  the 

sexual  double  standard.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  f 

Here  we  may  welcome  Paul  Salzman’s  attractive  paperback  Anthology  oj 
Elizabethan  Prose  Fiction ,  containing  Gascoigne’s  The  Adventures  of  Master 
F.J.,  Lyly’s  Euphues,  Greene’s  Pandosto,  Nashe’s  The  Unfortunate  Traveller , 
and  Deloney’s  Jack  of  Newbury,  with  a  useful  introduction  showing  awareness 
of  modern  theory,  and  comments  on  narrative  technique;  texts  have  modernized 
spelling  and  ‘clarified’  punctuation,  suitable  for  a  ‘popular  edition.  Louise 
Simons’s  attempt  at  ‘Rerouting  The  Unfortunate  Traveller.  Strategies  tor 
Coherence  and  Direction’  {SEE  17-38)  is  not  always  clear  or  persuasive,  in 
proposing  a  structure  of  ‘heavily  invested  words  -  infant,  maker,  monarch  -  an 
‘emblematic  key  words’  -  spirit,  mechanical,  dead  -  in  a  verbal  game 
underpinning  the  action,  as  the  principles  adumbrated  in  Jack’s  early  pranks  are 
elaborated  later;  despite  some  useful  observations,  the  argument  seems 
somewhat  strained.  Kristiaan  P.  Aercke’s  ‘Theatrical  Background  in  English 
Novels  of  the  Seventeenth  Century’  ( JNT  120-36)  ranges  back  trom  Aphra 
Behn  to  Nashe  in  1594,  suggesting  writers’  adaptation  of  contemporary  theatre 
techniques  in  their  prose.  Thus  the  Traveller  operates  in  terms  akin  to 
Elizabethan  theatre,  with  multiple  quick-change  scenes  indicated  by  a  few  props 
(e.g.  cider-barrels)  and  attention  to  costuming;  indoor  scenes,  such  as  the  rape  ot 
Heraclide,  are  presented  as  theatrical  (‘this  sad  spectacle  ),  akin  to  the  use  ot  the 
‘tiring-house’. 

‘The  life  of  man  in  this  world  is  but  thraldom,  when  the  Sences  are  not  pleased, 
and  what  rarer  obiect  can  there  be  on  earth  . . .  then  a  beautitull  and  Odoriterous 
Garden’,  wrote  Thomas  Hill  in  his  The  Gardener's  Labyrinth ,  reprinted  by 
Richard  Mabey  (from  the  1652  edition),  with  many  charming  contemporary 
illustrations  and  a  glossary  of  plant  names  and  gardening  terminology,  but 
regrettably,  if  understandably,  without  the  astrological  notes.  There  is  much 
here  for  profit  and  delight:  ants  may  be  driven  away  by  stuffing  an  owl's  heart  in 
their  nest,  while  borage  is  recommended  to  our  readers  -  it  ‘procureth 
gladsomeness,  it  helpeth  the  giddinesse  and  swimming  of  the  head,  the  trembling 
and  beating  of  the  heart,  it  increaseth  memorie,  and  removeth  melancholie'. 


(b)  Verse 

Jane  Hedley’s  commendable  application  of  Roman  Jakobson  in  Power  in 
Verse:  Metaphor  and  Metonymy  in  the  Renaissance  Lyric  must  come  first  here. 
She  proposes  that  early  and  mid-Tudor  poetry  (Wyatt,  Surrey,  Gascoigne)  is 
fundamentally  metonymic  in  mode,  displaying  more  reference  to  external 
context,  and  the  middle  phase  -  the  sonneteering  world  of  Spenser  and  lyric 
Shakespeare  -  is  metaphoric,  being  more  self-referential  and  extra-temporal 
(which  may,  she  suggests,  be  related  to  the  ‘centripetal’  cult  of  Elizabeth).  Her 
scheme,  or  grid,  is  no  Procrustean  rack  for  the  aberrant:  thus  she  presents 
Astrophil  and  Stella  as  working  relatively  metonymically  and  against  the  usual 
metaphoric  sonnet-mode.  The  third  phase,  represented  by  Donne  and  Jonson,  is 
more  metonymic  again  in  a  more  consciously  unstable  world,  showing  much 
contextual  reference,  deixis,  and  emphasis  on  occasion  and  temporality.  The 
argument,  enriched  by  some  shrewd  analyses  of  particular  poems,  is  handled 
with  sensitivity  and  alertness  to  theoretical  dangers,  and  a  sense  of  literary 
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history  not  being  autonomous  but  related  to  circumstances  of  production  and 
cultural  development.  A  regrettably  posthumous  publication  is  William  A. 
Ringler  Jr  s  Bibliography  and  Index  of  English  Verse  Printed  1476-1558. 
Providing  first-line  indexes  of  English  verse  printed  in  this  period,  tables  of 
verse-forms,  listings  of  refrains,  indexes  of  poets,  of  authors  translated,  titles, 
and  literary  kinds,  it  should  prove  invaluable  to  scholars  of  the  late  medieval  and 
early  Tudor  periods.  Likewise,  Christopher  Armitage  has  produced  a  useful  and 
very  welcome  annotated  bibliography  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Also  of  scholarly 
interest  is  Steven  Lally’s  edition  of  the  most  popular  Aeneid  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  first  published  in  1573,  The  ' Aeneid ’  of  Thomas  Phaer  and  Thomas 
Twyne:  A  Critical  Edition  Introducing  Renaissance  Metrical  Typography,  that 
argues  for  the  direct  typographical  responsibility  of  Thomas  Twyne,  whose 
interest  in  quantitative  metre  led  him,  in  this  revised  edition  of  1584,  to  update 
Phaer’s  metre,  indicate  differing  vowel  sounds  and  lengths,  and  moderate 
Phaer  s  dire  fourteeners  with  more  variety  of  emphasis  and  pace,  by  use  of 
diacritics  and  comparable  devices. 

Quantitative  verse  was  also  an  interest  of  Thomas  Campion,  ironically, 
except  for  Shakespeare’,  according  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  ‘the  most  accomplished 
master  of  rhymed  lyric  of  his  time’.  Walter  R.  Davis’s  little  study,  Thomas 
Campion,  has  some  of  Campion  s  qualities  —  lucidity,  economy,  plainness  of 
style  coupled  with  liveliness  -  as  well  as  being  informative,  sensible,  and  helpful 
(particularly  for  students,  as  he  sets  Campion’s  life  and  work  in  their  cultural 
context).  He  indicates  the  movement  from  Sidneyan  elegancies  to  Jonsonian 
economy  and  energy,  the  development  of  complexity  within  realism,  analyses 
the  music,  reviews  the  quantitative  verse  theory  and  the  masques,  and  concludes 
with  a  note  on  Campion’s  subsequent  reception.  Another  celebrant  is  Lawrence 
S.  Friedman,  in  ‘Words  into  Power:  Renaissance  Expression  and  Thomas 
Campion’  (ES  13CM-5),  who,  after  reviewing  the  Drab/Native  and  Golden 
schools  of  verse  and  Sidney’s  remarks  on  the  relation  of  poetry  and  music,  turns 
to  three  ayres  by  Campion,  ‘the  apotheosis  of  the  Renaissance  lyric’  and  ‘golden 
world  of  the  poet’s  imagination’. 

More  soberly,  Paul  Budra  inspects  ‘ The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  and  the  Shape 
of  De  Casibus  Tragedy’  (ES  303-12),  noting  how  the  Mirror's,  pattern  of  a  linear 
and  providentially  ordered  history  conflicts  with  the  popular  image  of  the  Wheel 
of  Fortune,  and  offering  a  reconciling  model  of  an  overall  diachronic  structure 
containing  discrete  synchronically  treated  episodes,  so  that  the  wheel  does  not 
merely  turn,  but  rolls  forward.  Sukanta  Chaudhuri,  in  ‘Marlowe,  Madrigals, 
and  a  New  Elizabethan  Poet’  ( RES  199-220),  reports  on  a  Bodleian  manuscript 
of  a  pastoral  eclogue,  between  the  unforgettable  Bonnybootes  and  Dickye,  and 
sixteen  sonnets,  formerly  attributed  to  Marlowe,  and  here  tentatively  and  not 
unreasonably  attributed  to  Christopher  Morley  of  Norwich.  Finally,  Lauren 
Silberman  traces  some  ‘Mythographic  Transformations  of  Ovid’s  Herm¬ 
aphrodite’  ( SCJ  643-52),  including  that  in  Thomas  Peend’s  Pleasant  Fable  of 
1565,  which  links  the  loss  of  self  in  effeminacy  with  the  loss  of  reason  in  sensuality 
and  the  loss  of  the  soul  in  worldliness. 

Emblems  conventionally  require  the  use  of  verse,  and  so  may  conveniently  be 
included  here.  Karl  Josef  Holtgen’s  Aspects  of  the  Emblem,  with  sixty 
illustrations,  relates  the  English  emblem  tradition  to  its  European  context.  His 
introduction  discusses  the  beginnings  of  the  emblem  with  Andrea  Alciato,  the 
definition  of  its  tripartite  form,  and  its  importance  as  a  major  cultural 
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phenomenon  of  Renaissance  and  baroque  life  and  art.  The  first  essay  considers 
the  devotional  quality  of  Quarles’s  emblems;  the  second  traces  the  path  of 
Donne’s  compasses  in  various  imprese,  particularly  that  of  his  friend  James  Hay; 
the  third  discusses  emblematic  title-pages  and  brasses,  from  Lily  and  Colet  s 
Grammar  (1549)  and  Chapman’s  Ouids  Banquet  of  Sence  (1595)  to  Ralegh, 
Robert  Burton,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  the  fourth  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  Victorian  emblematic  revival.  Peter  M.  Daly,  in  The  English  Emblem  and 
the  Continental  Tradition,  has  brought  together  seven  essays:  he  himself 
investigates  the  cultural  context  of  English  emblem  books  and  surveys  their 
influence  on  painting  and  book-illustration;  John  Manning  discusses  Geoffrey 
Whitney’s  unpublished  emblems;  Mason  Tung  traces  thirty-one  emblems  from 
Henry  Peacham  to  Ripa;  Richard  Dimler  investigates  Catholic  emblem-book 
influence  on  Protestant  England;  and  Alan  R.  Young  comments  on  the 
economics  of  emblem  publishing.  Young  has  also  collected  some  five  hundred 
instances  of  The  English  Tournament  Imprese  from  Elizabethan  tournament 
records,  while  in  The  English  Emblem  Tradition  Peter  M.  Daly,  with  Leslie  T. 
Duer  and  Anthony  Raspa,  has  edited  some  important  emblem  texts,  including  - 
of  particular  interest  to  Spenserians  -  Jan  van  der  Noot’s  A  Theatre  for 
Worldlings,  the  first  English  emblem  book  ever  printed,  and  also  Geoffrey 
Whitney’s  Choice  of  Emblemes  (1586),  indexing  their  mottos,  their  pictures,  and 
the  key  words  of  the  epigrams. 


(c)  Sidney 

Arthur  F.  Kinney  et  al.  have  brought  out  a  useful  anthology,  Sidney  in 
Retrospect,  eleven  essays  from  1972  to  1983  (though  none  is  dated  here),  with 
three  accounts  of  Sidney  studies  from  1940  to  1986.  Of  most  interest  perhaps  are 
A.  C.  Hamilton’s  lengthy  and  helpful  study  of  the  Arcadia  and  its  relation  to  its 
four  main  sources,  Robert  W.  Parker’s  discussion  of  it  as  heroic  prose-poem, 
owing  much  to  the  comedy  of  Terence,  and  Myron  Turner’s  exploration  of ‘the 
disfigured  face  of  nature’  as  a  major  symbol  of  human  (self-)alienation;  there  are 
also  discussions  of  Sidney’s  career,  the  Defence  of  Poetry  (S.  K.  Heninger,  O.  B. 
Hardison,  and  D.  H.  Craig),  and  the  verse. 

Edward  Berry  considers  ‘Hubert  Languet  and  the  “Making"  of  Philip  Sidney' 
(. SP  305-20),  examining  the  1572-6  correspondence  between  Sidney  and  his 
admirer  and  mentor  Hubert  Languet,  who  sought  not  only  to  encourage  his 
sense  of  vocation  as  Protestant  leader  but  also,  through  epistolary  role-playing 
(reminiscent  of  Rosalind’s  tutorial-flirtations  with  Orlando),  to  extend  the  cult 
of  friendship  into  love,  while  Sidney’s  skilful  evasions  and  deployment  of 
Ciceronian  friendship  relate  to  his  later  practice  of  sublimating  awkward 
actuality  into  idealizing  fiction. 

Christopher  Martin’s  ‘Sidney  and  the  Limits  of  Eros’  ( SSt  239-60)  views 
Certain  Sonnets  as  anticipating  Sidney’s  later  sceptical  treatment  of  Petrarchist 
love,  in  terms  of  a  Horatian  ideal  of  moderation.  Comparably,  Ake  Bergvall 
argues,  in  ‘The  “Enabling  of  Judgement”:  An  Old  Reading  of  the  New  Arcadia 
(SP  47 1-88),  that  Sidney  follows  Plutarch  in  going  beyond  black  and  white  vices 
and  virtues,  to  develop  a  critique  of  destructive  Petrarchism  that  struggles  with 
complex  problems  of  appearance  and  essence,  beauty  and  virtue.  In  “‘To  Speak 
Metaphorically”:  Sidney  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood’  (RQ  268-87)  Judith  Dundas 
analyses  Sidney’s  cautious  use  and  meticulous  signalling  of  metaphor  in  his 
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prose,  to  distinguish  and  validate  imaginative  thinking  and  writing,  comparing 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Arcadias  to  reveal  the  later,  more  elaborate 
deployment  of  metaphor  for  rhythm,  discrimination,  and  a  delicately  distancing 
irony.  Finally,  Christopher  Martin  argues  persuasively,  in  ‘Misdoubting  His 
Estate:  Dynastic  Anxiety  in  Sidney’s  Arcadia’  ( ELR  369-88),  for  a  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  Basilius’s  conduct  in  blocking  his  daughters’  marriages,  and  absurd 
infatuation,  as  more  than  mere  folly  or  vanity,  but  concern  to  preserve  his 
kingdom’s  autarchy  and  independence,  in  seeking  to  ensure  a  male,  patrilineal 
succession  (a  significant  matter  in  Renaissance  England). 


(d)  Spenser 

Very  welcome  is  Douglas  Brooks-Davies’s  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of 
The  Faerie  Queene,  with  extensive  annotation  which  students  -  and  teachers  - 
should  find  extremely  helpful  and  illuminating.  Two  new  critical  books  are 
devoted  to  Spenser.  David  Lee  Miller’s  The  Poem’s  Two  Bodies:  The  Poetics  of 
the  1590  ‘Faerie  Queene ’  provides  a  subtle  and  intriguing  discussion  of  the  first 
three  books,  deftly  combining  new  historicism,  close  reading,  and,  above  all, 
Lacanian  psychology.  Miller  sees  the  poem  as  concerned  with  ‘anticipated  but 
deferred  wholeness’,  whereby  the  fusion  of  the  monarch’s  personal  and 
constitutional  bodies,  the  union  of  Arthur  and  Gloriana,  and  the  completion  of 
the  poem,  manifest  the  desired  but  forever  deferred  wholeness  that  is  Spenser’s 
concern,  that  may  be  related  to  the  reconciliation  of  author  and  authority  sought 
from  infancy.  After  a  discussion  of  Spenser’s  early  writing,  and  the  relation  of  his 
desire  for  recognition  to  the  establishment  of  national  sovereignty,  Miller 
skilfully  and  suggestively  sets  contemporary  texts  against  (or  with)  the  poem,  to 
show  the  relation  of  romance,  allegory,  and  political  concerns  in  the  first  two 
books,  before  concentrating  on  Book  Ill’s  construction  of  gender  and  concern 
with  psychological  completion.  Demanding  and  difficult  in  a  different  way  is 
Elizabeth  Bieman’s  Plato  Baptized:  Towards  the  Interpretation  of  Spenser’s 
Mimetic  Fictions,  which  returns  to  consideration  of  the  tradition  of  Neoplatonic 
thinking  and  image-language  -  a  tradition  at  once  dynamic  and  sceptical  -  as 
illuminating  the  language  and  fundamental  vision  of  Spenser.  In  the  first  half  the 
central  myths  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  the  related  biblical  tradition  of  Job  and 
the  Canticles,  are  explored  in  the  light  of  the  thinking  of  Hans-Georg  Gadamer 
and  Michael  Polanyi.  In  the  second  half  she  discusses  Spenser’s  treatments  of 
love,  from  the  Four  Hymnes  to  the  Amoretti  and  Prothalamion,  the  questions  of 
hierarchy  and  power  -  the  problems  for  the  Christian-Platonist  vates  at  a  quasi- 
Calvinist  court  -  and  returns  whence  she  set  out,  to  the  Mutabilitie  Cantoes. 
Certainly  this  thoughtful  study  will  do  much  to  revive  interest  in  the  Neoplatonic 
tradition  in  Spenser,  that  may  be  related  to,  and  extend,  modern  theoretical 
assumptions.  All  Spenserians  will  particularly  welcome  Harry  Berger  Jr  s 
Revisionary  Play:  Studies  in  the  Spenserian  Dynamics,  a  valuable  collection  of 
essays,  some  hitherto  unpublished,  written  between  1958  and  1987  by  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  revelatory  readers  of  Spenser.  Part  1  arranges  eleven  essays  as 
a  coherent  reading  of  successive  books  and  episodes  of  The  Faerie  Queene, 
mostly  Books  III  and  IV;  Part  2  includes  seven  essays  -  some  very  impressive  - 
on  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  and  an  afterword  which  includes  a  review  of 
Spenser’s  technique  of  deploying  modes  and  conventions  in  a  grand  metapoetic 
or  metadiscursive  project. 
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Next,  books  including  discussion  of  Spenser.  John  N.  Wall  s  Transformations 
of  the  Word:  Spenser,  Herbert,  Vaughan  sees  the  Anglican  Reformation  as 
essentially  a  liturgical  reformation,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  true  Christian 
commonwealth  into  actuality  through  Cranmer  s  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  and 
reformed  practices  of  worship  and  life.  Spenser,  Herbert,  and  Vaughan  as 
didactic  religious  poets  are  concerned  more  to  express  the  social  agenda  of  the 
(non-Calvinist)  Anglican  church  than  with  theology  or  personal  experience; 
their  work  is  seen  as  variously  informed  by  the  Prayer  Book’s  rites  (and 
associated  Bible  readings),  with  the  emphasis  on  the  immanent  rather  than  the 
transcendent  Christ  (meaning,  reality),  on  engagement  with  process  and  praxis. 
The  Faerie  Queene's  first  book  may  be  related  to  the  perspective  provided  by  the 
Prayer  Book’s  celebration  of  All  Saints’  Day;  Red  Cross’s  mountain-top  visions 
receive  extended  careful  discussion.  Intriguingly,  his  marriage  is  linked  with  the 
climactic  union  in  Book  III,  Epithalamion,  and  the  Cantoes,  and  they  in  turn 
with  the  Canticles  and  Revelation:  the  whole  makes  Spenser’s  contribution 
to  the  creation  of  Christian  community  in  England.  The  book  is  closely  textured 
and  thought-provoking,  including  excellent  discussions  of  Herbert  and 
Vaughan,  and  a  consideration  of  the  conclusion  of  a  whole  phase  of  spiritual  life 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much  slighter  is  Margaret  Olofson 
Thickstun’s  Fictions  of  the  Feminine:  Puritan  Doctrine  and  the  Representation  of 
Women,  which  provides  a  straightforwardly  written  consideration,  from  a 
feminist  standpoint,  of  the  influence  of  Pauline  theory  (soul  :  body  :  :  man  : 
woman)  on  Puritan  thinking  on  relations  between  the  sexes  and  marriage,  and 
on  depictions  of  women  in  some  representative  texts  -  The  Faerie  Queene, 
Paradise  Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Clarissa,  and  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Una  is 
more  limited  than  Britomart,  who  is  nevertheless  more  limited  than  her  male 
counterparts.  As  heroine  and  Elizabeth-figure  she  must  not  be  compromised 
(which  partially  accounts  for  the  multiple  subordinate  female  characters  that  act 
for  her);  her  independence  moves  towards  the  enabling  of  marriage  and 
motherhood,  while  her  reduction  to  submission  of  Radigund  is  recognition  of 
the  necessary  submission  of  womanly  passion  to  masculine  authority  and  order. 
Colin  Burrow  has  a  more  interesting  discussion  of  Spenser’s  use  of  Ovid 
(metamorphoses,  etiological  flashback,  and  recurrent  detailing),  in  Charles 
Martindale’s  collection  Ovid  Renewed:  Ovidian  Influences  on  Literature  and  Art 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Twentieth  Century;  particularly,  he  links  the  lazily 
deliquescent  male  submission  by  the  stream  ‘in  the  middest'  of  Book  I,  Book  II's 
enervating  stream  figuring  the  sterile  female  frigidity  produced  by  male 
aggression,  and  Book  Ill’s  tapestries  (of  dominance  by  female  and  then  by  male) 
that  frame  the  metamorphoses  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis  and  of  Malbecco,  before 
discussing  the  Cantoes'  reprise  of  earlier  material.  (Laurence  Lerner  also 
provides  an  easy,  fluent  survey  of ‘Ovid  and  the  Elizabethans’,  noting  echoes  of 
the  Amores  in  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  and  in  Donne,  and  of  the  Metamorphoses 
in  the  erotic  epyllia  of  Lodge,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Chapman,  and  Beau¬ 
mont.)  Among  the  essays  in  Word  and  Visual  Imagination,  edited  by  Karl  Josef 
Holtgen  et  al.,  is  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr’s  persuasive  demonstration  that  ‘The 
Typographical  Layout  of  Spenser’s  Shepheardes  Calender  ,  particularly  the  style 
of  illustration,  is  intended  to  copy  an  edition  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro's  Arcadia 
printed  in  1571,  a  model  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  whom  Spenser’s  poem  is 
dedicated.  Heninger  goes  on  to  suggest  Gabriel  Harvey  as  E.K.  and  overall 
supervisor.  In  the  same  volume  Michael  Bath  discusses  ‘Verse  Form  and 
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Pictorial  Space  in  Van  der  Noot’s  Theatre  for  Worldlings' ,  demonstrating  that  its 
illustrations  derive  from  watercolour  illustrations  to  Clement  Marot’s  ‘Visions 
de  Petrarque’. 

SSt  has  seven  essays  on  The  Faerie  Queene.  Richard  Mallette,  in  ‘The 
Protestant  Art  of  Preaching  in  Book  One  of  The  Faerie  Queene'  (3-26),  relates 
Reformation  homiletics  to  Red  Cross’s  developing  understanding,  and  Shirley 
Clay  Scott  traces  the  story  of  a  bleeding  and  speaking  tree  from  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto,  and  suggests  Spenser’s  anxieties  about  emu¬ 
lation  (‘From  Polydorus  to  Fraudubio:  The  History  of  a  Topos',  27-58).  T.  M. 
Krier’s  ‘The  Mysteries  of  the  Muses’  (59-92)  relates  Braggadochio’s  encounter 
with  Belphoebe  to  Virgil’s  vision  of  Venus  and  Ovid’s  comic  accounts  of  gods’ 
desires  for  nymphs,  and  notes  Spenser’s  care  for  Elizabeth’s  role  in  the  poem; 
John  N.  Wall  Jr  (‘Orion’s  Flaming  Head’,  93-102)  uses  astronomical  evidence  in 
Book  II  to  support  claims  that  the  Faerie  Queene’s  twelve-day  feast  is  the 
Elizabethan  Feast  of  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,  which  already  had 
Arthurian  associations;  and  Philip  Rollinson  argues  that  Maleger  is  Misrule  of 
the  passions  (‘Arthur,  Maleger,  and  the  Interpretation  of  The  Faerie  Queene', 
103-22).  Kenneth  Borris  (‘Fortune,  Occasion  and  the  Allegory  of  the  Quest  in 
Book  Six  of  The  Faerie  Queene',  123—46)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Fortune 
and  Chance  in  Book  VI,  and  Timeliness,  appropriate  response,  as  part  of 
Courtesy:  the  Book  looks  beyond  the  instabilities  of  the  temporal  and  to  the 
Cantoes.  In  ‘  “True  Glorious  Type”:  The  Place  of  Gloriana  in  The  Faerie  Queene' 
(147-74)  Jeffrey  P.  Fruen  explains  the  absence  of  the  eponymous  heroine  as 
being  modelled  on  biblical  typology,  whereby  Christ  is  the  one,  true,  all- 
pervading  yet  absent  subject  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  also  Roy  Neil  Graves’s 
remarkable  piece,  ‘Two  Newfound  Poems  by  Edmund  Spenser’  (199-238), 
outbidding  anything  proposed  by  A.  K.  Hieatt  or  Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  that 
most  readers  will  probably  not  find  persuasive,  in  which  he  proposes  that  the 
short  lines  in  Epithalamion  and  Prothalamion,  when  extracted  in  sequence, 
compose  hidden  ‘sub-textual  lyrics’,  exercises  in  ingenious  wit  and  bawdry;  and 
James  Vink  can  see  ‘A  Concealed  Figure  in  the  Woodcut  to  the  “January” 
Eclogue’  (297-8),  though  not  everyone  can. 

Jane  Tylus,  in  ‘Spenser,  Virgil,  and  the  Politics  of  Poetic  Labor’  ( ELH  53-77), 
relates  the  ambitions  and  elegiac  plaints  of  Colin  Clout  in  The  Shepheardes 
Calender  to  Virgil’s  Georgies,  Mantuan,  and  Ovid,  considering  the  interplay 
between  natural  process,  labour,  and  rewards,  and  poetic  labour  and  rewards, 
focusing  particularly  on  Orpheus:  the  poet,  who  takes  away  so  as  to  give, 
replacing  the  actual  with  the  symbolic,  is  alienated  from  a  society  sceptical  of  the 
value  of  poetic  labour.  Dominic  Baker-Smith,  in  ‘Spenser  s  Triumph  of 
Marriage’  ( W&I  310-16),  notes  the  importance  in  Elizabethan  culture  of 
Petrarch’s  I  Trionfi,  particularly  the  Trionfo  di  Pudicizia,  relating  it  to 
Elizabeth’s  ‘sieve’  portrait  and  Spenser’s  April  eclogue,  with  the  symbolic 
ermine  and  the  beauty  astounding  like  Medusa’s  head.  Myron  Turner  examines 
‘The  Imagery  of  Spenser’s  Amoretti'  (Neophil  284—99),  finding  a  pattern,  of  flying 
out  from  self-enclosure  across  seas  of  mutability  to  a  nourishing  bosom-bower 
where  the  self  is  realized  and  transcended. 

Many  readers  of  Spenser  must  have  wondered  about  the  relation  of  his  battle 
episodes  to  contemporary  military  realities,  a  question  that  Michael  West  does 
much  to  answer  in  his  interesting  ‘Spenser’s  Art  of  War:  Chivalric  Allegory, 
Military  Technology,  and  the  Elizabethan  Mock-Heroic  Sensibility’  ( RQ  654- 
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703):  the  answer,  briefly,  is  -  not  a  lot.  West  notes  how  Spenser  did  not  recognize, 
in  the  View,  the  advantage  that  stirrups  gave  English  horsemen  over  the  Irish 
riders;  in  Book  VI,  Calidore’s  early  successes  against  the  brigands  are  possible, 
but  his  later  exploits  in  an  exposed  situation  lack  credibility.  West  provides  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  siege  of  Alma’s  castle,  noting  various  muddles  -  though 
the  Antaeus  myth  relates  neatly  to  guerillas,  successful  when  on  their  home 
ground,  defeated  when  cut  off  from  grass-roots  support;  Talus  is  the  power  of 
firearms,  but  chiefly  the  necessary  but  insensitive  military  arm.  West  concludes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  ‘heroi-comic’  in  Spenser’s  militarism  and  the  period’s 
movement  towards  disenchantment  with  war  and  heroics.  Clark  Hulse,  Andrew 
D.  Weiner,  and  Richard  Strier  also  debate  ‘Spenser:  Myth,  Politics,  Poetry’  (SP 
378-411).  Hulse  distinguishes  between  two  complementary  ‘languages  of 
power’,  the  mystificatory  mythological  and  the  pragmatic  Machiavellian,  and 
compares  the  treatments  of  Law  and  Justice  in  Book  V  and  the  View  of  Ireland. 
Weiner  sets  Louis  Adrian  Montrose’s  suggestion  that  pastorals  are  ‘cultural 
mediations  of  hierarchical  political  relationships’  against  his  assertion  that 
pastoral  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  what  it  was  ‘thought  to  be",  examining 
Book  VI  and  the  November  eclogue  as  ‘vehicles  for  transcendence’;  Strier  does 
not  entirely  agree  with  either. 

Liam  O.  Purdon  briefly  inspects  ‘The  Ass  Image  in  Book  One’  ( ELN  26:i.  1 8- 
21),  suggesting  that  Una’s  white  ass  is  a  symbol  of  the  flesh.  Europe's 
fundamental  myth  of  the  founding  of  civilization  -  Trojan  Aeneas’  conquest  of 
Latium  and  foundation  of  Rome,  repeated  in  Brutus'  conquest  of  Albion's 
giants  and  foundation  of  Troynovant  -  is  seen  by  Richard  Waswo,  in  ‘The 
History  that  Literature  Makes’  ( NLH  19.541-64),  as  providing  the  motivating 
myth  for  European  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  civilization: 
coming  from  the  east,  entitled  to  the  agricultural  exploitation  of  land  not 
sufficiently  used  by  the  (by  definition)  barbarous  and  subhuman  indigenous 
population;  the  pattern  motivates  Spenser  in  Book  II  and  the  View  of  Ireland, 
and  also  the  contemporary  colonization  of  the  Americas.  More  recondite  are 
Harold  L.  Weatherby’s  ‘Two  Images  of  Mortalitie:  Spenser  and  Original  Sin' 
(SP  321-52),  arguing  that  Spenser,  like  many  Cambridge  contemporaries,  knew 
and  was  sympathetic  to  the  pre-Augustinian  view  (as  in  Chrysostom),  rejecting 
original  sin  in  favour  of  inherited  mortality  as  the  source  of  all  error.  This 
appears  most  readily  in  the  Mutabilitie  Cantoes,  but  may  also  clarify  the 
notoriously  murky  Ruddymane  waters  (II. i),  where  Mortdant  dies  for  his  own 
sins  but  bequeaths  mortality,  and  Ruddymane  is  not  baptized  but  is  not  helped 
by  sterile,  condemnatory  Mosaic  law;  likewise,  Alma  is  the  innately  righteous 
but  unbaptized  soul  threatened  by  inherited  death  (not  sin)  and  the  passions 
(Maleger  and  his  crew). 

Patrick  Gerard  Cheney  discusses  the  important  allegorical  significance  of 
magic  in  Books  I  and  III,  in  ‘  “Secret  Powre  Unseene”:  Good  Magic  in  Spenser’s 
Legend  of  Britomart’  (SP  1-28),  setting  the  evil  magic  of  Archimago  and 
Busyrane  against  the  good  magic  that  enables  vision  to  become  true  action. 
Good  magic  works  as  a  mirror  of,  or  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  how  to  read, 
allegory:  both  work  through  the  imagination  to  unite  physical  and  spiritual 
beauty,  moral  action  and  metaphysical  truth.  Susanne  Lindgren  Woffen  has  a 
neat  and  suggestive  piece  on  ‘Gendering  Allegory:  Spenser’s  Bold  Reader  and 
the  Emergence  of  Character  in  The  Faerie  Queene  IIP  ( Criticism  1-22), 
employing  Barthes’s  distinction  between  character  and  figure  to  examine 
Britomart’s  dual  nature  and  function.  Busyrane,  a  negative  version  of  the  male 
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narrator  (also,  as  poet,  a  wooer)  seeks  to  ‘pen’  Amoret  in  Petrarchist 
pornography  and  fixed  allegory,  while  Britomart  (more  ‘character’-ized  and 
also,  as  reader,  a  ‘figure’  for  the  reader)  releases  Amoret  and  herself;  though 
Amoret  loses  human  identity  in  fusing  with  Scudamour  into  conventional 
symbol,  Britomart  remains  unassimilated,  as  Spenser  uses  his  female  character 
to  figure  the  limits  of  allegory’s  determinative  powers.  Eric  Sterling  seeks  to 
expand  Malbecco  from  contempt  and  allegorical  constriction  into  ‘a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  three-dimensional  character  who  should  evoke  more  pathos  than 
scorn’  (£jcp/46:iii.9-l  1).  In  “‘Carelesse  Modestee”:  Chastity  as  Politics  in  Book 
Three’  ( ELH  555-73)  Bruce  Thomas  Boehrer  considers  how  Spenser  deals  with 
the  social  and  political  embarrassment  of  Elizabeth’s  virgin  childlessness,  by 
multiplying  her  through  Gloriana,  Belphoebe,  Florimell,  and  Britomart, 
dissolving  all  chastities  (celibate  or  married)  into  one,  an  eternal  substance  with 
mutable  forms:  chastely  amorous  Britomart  champions  married  sexuality,  the 
only  means  of  producing  legitimate  issue.  ‘Spenser’s  Anxiety’  ( MLN  75-86) 
turns  out,  for  Peter  DeSa  Wiggins,  to  be  his  relation  with  Ariosto.  Book  III  is 
strewn  with  allusions  to  Orlando  Furioso,  as  Spenser  presents  himself  as 
transforming  an  Italian  toy  into  a  moral  lesson;  on  the  other  hand,  imitation  of 
the  Furioso  proves  a  formative  principle.  Ultimately,  the  ambivalency  of 
Spenser’s  response  to  Ariosto  may  have  to  be  referred  to  an  ambivalency  at  the 
heart  of  his  poetic  vision,  as  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantoes.  A  different 
ambivalency  concerns  Winifred  Schleiner  in  ‘Male  Cross-Dressing  and  Trans¬ 
vestism  in  Renaissance  Romances’  (SC/ 605-19).  Schleiner  discusses  episodes  in 
a  range  of  Renaissance  romances,  mostly  Continental,  but  including  references 
to  Sidney’s  Pyrocles  and  Spenser’s  Arthegall,  of  men  or  youths  dressing  as 
women,  and  considers  the  extent  to  which  they  are  indeed  technically 
transvestite,  or  merely  means  of  indirectly  discussing  male  and  female 
homosexuality  and  homoeroticism.  As  for  ‘Spenser  and  the  Long-Haired 
Egyptians’  (N&Q  40-1),  John  Manning  claims  that  the  Isis  priests’  long  hair  is 
not  a  tangle  of  Plutarch  or  Comes,  but  derives  from  contemporary  icono- 
graphical  identifications.  Alexander  Leggatt  reveals  more  ‘Embarrassment  in 
The  Faerie  Queene'  ( EIC  1 14-30),  especially  episodes  when  the  haughty  heroes 
are  reduced  to  the  level  of  vulnerable  and  imperfect  humanity  —  Artegall  s 
humiliation  in  women’s  dress,  after  which  he  becomes  more  human,  struggling 
to  cope  in  a  complex  historical  world,  and  the  embarrassingly  condescending 
and  socially  maladroit  Calidore,  who  fumbles  in  a  world  resistant  to  cure.  The 
whole  poem  shows  how  ‘God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise’:  it  is  not  just  a  heroic  poem,  but  a  Christian  one.^ 

Finally,  beginnings  and  ends:  Anthony  Brian  Taylor  wonders  just  When  Did 
Spenser  Read  Golding?’  (N&Q  38^10),  suggesting  that  he  did  this  at  university 
rather  than  at  school;  Richard  F.  Hardin  finds  ‘A  Contemporary  Epitaph  on 
Spenser  by  John  Ross  of  the  Inner  Temple’  ( N&Q  446-7);  and  Richard  C. 
Frushell  speculates  on  the  teaching  of  ‘Spenser  and  the  Eighteenth-Century 
Schools’  (SSt  175-98). 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters; 
2.  Biography  and  Background;  3.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre;  4.  Criticism. 
Section  1  is  by  R.  J.  C.  Watt;  sections  2  and  4(a),  (b),  and  (e)  are  by  David 
Daniell;  section  3  is  by  Dermot  Cavanagh  and  Michael  Scott;  and  sections  4(c) 
and  (d)  are  by  Paul  Dean. 


I.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters 

The  year  1988  saw  three  additions  to  the  NCaS,  T.  S.  Dorsch’s  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  F.  H.  Mares’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Marvin  Spevack's  Julius 
Caesar. 

Dorsch  regards  The  Comedy  of  Errors  as  later  than  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  settling  for  a  date  of  1 59 1  or  1 592.  Though 
cautious  about  the  copy  for  F  he  finally  agrees  with  Greg  that  ‘the  manuscript 
behind  F  is  clearly  the  author’s’.  Dorsch  might  have  been  even  more  cautious 
had  he  been  able  to  see  Paul  Werstine’s  elaborate  account  of  the  same  question, 
‘“Foul  Papers”  and  “Prompt-Books”:  Printer’s  Copy  for  Shakespeare’s 
Comedy  of  Errors'  {SB  232-46).  Werstine  challenges  the  standard  modern  view 
that  printer’s  copy  for  the  play  was  foul  papers  sparsely  annotated  by  a 
bookkeeper.  By  examining  stage  directions,  inconsistencies  in  naming  of 
characters,  and  compositorial  stints,  Werstine  argues  that  Greg’s  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  foul  papers  and  prompt-books  is  not  well  grounded,  and 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  manuscript  underlying 
the  printed  play. 

Dorsch  gives  a  brief  six  pages  of  critical  introduction  but  treats  staging  and 
stage  history  at  twice  the  length.  These  sections,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Plautine,  biblical,  and  other  sources,  are  the  special  strengths  of  the  edition.  His 
commentary  is  incisive,  and  in  the  text  much  intelligent  pointing  produces  clear 
modern  sense.  In  substantives  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  this  text, 
conservatively  edited,  and  the  Arden.  The  difficult  corrupt  concluding  passage  of 

II.  i  is  as  well  handled  as  can  be  expected,  in  the  absence,  still,  of  a  really 
satisfactory  solution.  The  tantalizing  crux  at  III. i. 47  (‘Thou  wouldst  have 
chang’d  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  asse’)  is  left  alone,  without  even 
recording  the  conjecture  of  the  Oxford  Complete  Works  (‘pate  for  an  aim’).  One 
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place  where  conservatism  is  carried  a  shade  too  far  is  at  Il.ii.  1 85  in  following  F’s 
‘Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snaile,  thou  slug,  thou  sot’,  where  something  like 
Theobald’s  ‘Dromio,  thou  drone’  is  needed. 

T.  W.  Craik’s  review  ( DUJ  50.158-60)  notes  misprints  and  seven  cases  where 
Dorsch  admits  long-accepted  emendations  to  the  text  without  recording  them  as 
departures  from  F.  Otherwise  the  collation  is  clear  and  often  easier  to  use,  if  less 
comprehensive,  than  the  Arden.  Though  not  the  edition  for  a  student  of  textual 
history,  this  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  series. 

At  its  best  the  NCaS  can  make  the  corresponding  Arden  volume  look 
cumbersome  and  old-fashioned:  Mares’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  in  some 
ways  the  best  modern  edition  of  the  play  we  possess.  Its  annotation,  though 
briefer  than  that  of  A.  R.  Humphreys’  Arden,  is  independent,  sometimes  more 
to  the  point,  and  certainly  more  accessible  to  students.  The  series’  typography 
too,  with  its  generous  page  size,  printing  of  speech  headings  in  full,  and  judicious 
use  of  bold  type,  makes  for  easier  reading.  Each  editor  is  allowed  a  personal 
approach  to  his  play,  and  here  we  find  such  delights  as  a  letter  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
to  Ellen  Terry  on  the  plot:  strictly  dispensable,  but  who  would  wish  it  away? 
Conventional  requirements,  though,  are  not  neglected.  Mares  is  full  on  the 
play’s  sources,  and  in  his  ten  pages  of  critical  introduction  even  toys  with  the 
theoretical  limits  of  interpretation.  There  is  nearly  twice  that  much  on  stage 
history,  and  the  ‘textual  analysis’  deals  as  much  with  a  producer’s  problems  as 
with  an  editor’s. 

Mares  naturally  follows  the  1600  Quarto,  taking  the  usual  view  that  F  has  no 
independent  authority.  His  distinctive  contribution  is  a  very  light  pointing  akin 
to  Q’s  own.  Once  in  a  while  the  sense  gets  the  worst  of  it,  but  usually  the  result  is  a 
pleasing  and  fast-paced  text  which  may  well  preserve  something  like 
Shakespeare’s  own  habits.  Since  Q  presents  few  obvious  substantive  problems 
Mares  is  justified  in  sticking  to  it  closely:  he  makes  a  case  for  doing  so  in  a 
number  of  passages  where  editors  have  habitually  altered  Q,  such  as  III.ii.22, 
III.ii.84,  IV.i.50.  His  attempts  to  find  sense  in  Q  pay  off  when  merely  by 
repunctuating  he  offers  a  passable  reading  in  the  passage  often  seen  as  the  major 
crux  in  the  play,  ‘And  sorrow,  wagge,  crie  hem’  (Y.i.  1 6). 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  running  title  on  page  96,  and  one  misprint  in  the  text, 
‘take’  for  ‘took’  at  II.iii.210.  Otherwise  this  text  can  be  recommended  with 
confidence:  not  so  the  collation,  which  does  not  live  up  to  the  claim  to  present  all 
substantive  variations  between  Q  and  F’.  I  find  eleven  cases  where  Mares  follows 
Q  while  failing  to  record  a  variant  in  F;  in  two  further  cases  he  rightly  adopts 
lections  from  F  but  does  not  note  their  provenance  or  Q’s  disagreement.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  students  use  this  edition,  which  beats  the  Arden  tor  accessibility 
and  clarity,  if  not  for  comprehensiveness. 

Marvin  Spevack’s  Julius  Caesar  faces  competition  not  only  from  a  rather 
elderly  Arden  but  also  from  Humphreys’  much  more  recent,  and  well-received, 
Oxford  edition  (TIT 65. 188).  Spevack  seldom  follows  Humphreys,  but  has  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  Oxford  Complete  Works  text.  This  shows  in  the 
treatment  of  names:  the  familiar  Marullus  gives  way  to  F  s  Murellus.  though 
Shakespeare  certainly  read  ‘Marullus’  in  North,  he  may  possibly  have  been 
responsible  for  the  spelling  ‘Murellus’.  In  the  dialogue  Antonius  and  Octavius 
revert  to  their  Folio  names,  usually  Antonio  and  Octavio,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  players  were  more  accustomed  to  Italian  than  Latin  endings,  so  that  the 
Folio  may  reflect  what  was  actually  spoken.  Though  all  this  is  based  on  reason, 
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consistency  takes  a  knock  when  F’s  Calphurnia  becomes  Calpurnia  as  usual,  to 
‘bring  the  name  up  to  the  received  standard’  (the  Oxford  Textual  Companion  has 
a  better  stab  at  justifying  the  same  policy).  One’s  confidence  in  all  this 
punctiliousness  is  rather  shaken  when  Gnaeus  Pompeius  becomes  'Cneius  -  an 
error  -  in  the  commentary. 

Where  Humphreys  is  bold  and  forthright  with  difficulties  Spevack  retains  all 
their  complications,  and  likes  reciting  the  titles  of  other  people's  books  as  if  to 
prove  that  there  is  much  to  be  known  about  Shakespeare.  His  account  of  the 
debt  to  North’s  Plutarch  is  both  less  detailed  and  more  ponderous  than 
Humphreys’,  and  his  critical  introduction  is  at  its  least  adequate  on  the  play's 
politics.  Reprinted  excerpts  from  North’s  Plutarch  itself  are  generous,  though 
Humphreys  directs  us  more  often  to  the  relevant  passages.  The  ‘textual  analysis’, 
a  wide-ranging  summary  of  scholarship  concerning  evidence  of  revision, 
compositor  analysis,  mutes,  and  short  lines,  will  be  useful  to  those  seeking 
guidance  on  recent  scholarly  work.  Once  again  a  volume  in  this  series  is  good  on 
stage  history,  and  here  Spevack  writes  with  less  fuss  than  elsewhere  in  his  edition. 

Spevack’s  best  notes  offer  fascinating  small  histories  of  the  way  the  play  has 
been  edited  and  record  views  that  differ  from  his  own.  But  space  is  often  used  to 
quibble  with  previous  commentators’  glossing  of  a  single  word  while  larger 
issues  of  thought  and  action  go  unremarked.  The  notes  are  often  skimpy  on 
disputed  passages,  and  Spevack  chooses  to  offer  no  critical  or  interpretative  help 
and  no  commentary  on  the  action.  And,  despite  the  declaration  that  the 
commentary  will  stick  to  information,  one  finds  editorial  notes  sneering  at 
Shakespeare’s  puns  for  being  ‘glaring’  and  ‘inevitable’. 

The  collation  sometimes  reads  like  a  variorum  in  miniature,  finding  room  for 
many  conjectures,  including  feeble  ones,  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  even  for  obvious  misprints  from  editions  later  than  F.  Again  this 
approach  will  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  play's  editing.  In  the 
collation  as  in  other  things  Spevack  reaches  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  (there  is 
a  misprint  on  page  105);  one’s  doubts  are  about  the  wisdom  of  his  inclusions  and 
exclusions.  Interventions  in  the  text  are  few,  as  befits  another  play  without  much 
obvious  corruption.  But  sometimes  Spevack  follows  F  where  it  is  almost 
certainly  wrong  and  alters  it  where  it  is  not.  He  retains,  for  example,  the 
substance  of  F  at  II.i.83,  ‘For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on’,  adding  only 
a  comma  after  ‘path’,  eschewing  the  obvious  emendation  ‘put’  for  ‘path’,  and 
scarcely  bothering  to  explain  the  so-called  sense  of  the  reading  he  prints.  His  own 
alterations  are  not  happy;  he  adds  a  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  by  Cassius 
at  I.ii.74  which  seems  meant  for  an  ingenious  demonstration  of  a  possible 
alternative  syntax  but  which  destroys  the  sequence  of  the  thought;  and  at 
I.iii.80-1  in  printing  ‘Romans  now  /  Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their 
ancestors’  he  turns  ‘ancestors’  into  a  possessive  plural,  showing  he  does  not 
recognize  a  compendiary  comparison. 

Spevack  aims  more  at  the  specialist  than  do  some  other  editors  in  the  series. 
But,  while  the  general  reader  will  find  he  offers  less  help  than  he  might,  the 
scholar  will  find  that  his  meticulousness  turns  fussy,  even  perverse,  at  times. 
This,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  say  something  different  from  other  recent 
editions  even  if  that  means  saying  something  less  important  or  less  useful,  have 
rather  driven  out  zest  and  a  sense  of  the  play’s  larger  issues. 

The  dust  has  by  no  means  settled  on  the  Oxford  Complete  Works  ( Y  W61.2 1 5- 
16;  joined  this  year  by  a  compact  edition),  though  the  outlines  of  a  consensus 
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may  be  beginning  to  emerge:  this  year  saw  review-articles  by  Paul  Hammond 
and  Peter  Davison.  In  a  substantial  piece  (SCen  85-107)  Hammond 
acknowledges  a  ‘major  contribution  to  reshaping  our  image  of  the  Bard’  in  the 
Oxford  edition’s  emphasis  on  Shakespeare  the  man  of  the  theatre  and 
Shakespeare  the  reviser  -  the  latter  a  case  which,  he  says,  ‘will  continue  to  be 
debated  in  its  details,  but  can  no  longer  be  resisted  as  a  general  proposition’. 
From  then  on  he  is  less  easily  convinced.  He  sees  inconsistency  in  reinstating 
Oldcastle  for  Falstaff  on  the  grounds  of  censorship,  since  this  is  for  once  to 
pursue  the  author’s  first  thoughts  whereas  the  editors  so  often  prefer  a  late, 
revised  text.  He  is  scathing  about  the  original-spelling  volume’s  policy  of  taking 
the  words  from  one  source  and  overlaying  them  ‘with  a  veneer  of  olde  spellinge 
from  a  totally  different  source’.  Thereafter  he  deals  ably  and  in  detail  with  the 
editors’  handling  of  their  most  difficult  decisions  in  five  plays  where  textual  issues 
are  complex,  Measure  for  Measure,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and,  of  course, 
King  Lear.  Though  he  finds  plenty  to  praise,  his  conclusion  is  that  the  edition  is  a 
‘mixed  blessing’,  ‘always  radical  and  challenging’,  but  with  ‘lapses  into 
perversity  and  muddle’.  Hammond’s  account  should  be  read  by  anyone  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  full  extent  of  the  innovations  in  the  Oxford  Complete 
Works. 

Davison’s  review  ( Library  255-67)  covers  less  ground.  He  is  disturbed  by  the 
edition’s  ‘unduly  magisterial  tone’,  the  ‘unqualified  nature  of  the  introductions’, 
and  the  ‘unintended  degree  of  authority  which  the  untutored  reader  may  take  to 
be  absolute’  when  using  the  Complete  Works  without  the  Textual  Companion. 
All  this  demands  an  expert  and  cautious  reader,  and,  he  feels,  sorts  oddly  with 
the  General  Introduction  which  is  ‘perfectly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  those  first 
coming  to  Shakespeare’.  Davison  looks  closely  at  the  editing  of  Richard  III  in  the 
original-spelling  edition,  finding  that  ‘slight  and  wholly  unnecessary  changes  are 
made  silently’  to  stage  directions,  so  that  a  reader  who  does  not  constantly  refer 
to  the  Textual  Companion  may  well  be  misled  as  to  the  authority  of  what  he  is 
reading.  In  his  view  the  Riverside,  with  its  textual  notes  which  give  ‘a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  uncertain  status  of  the  text’,  remains  the  first  choice  among 
one-volume  editions.  He  declares  the  Textual  Companion  ‘a  much  more 
satisfying  volume’. 

If  1988  saw  fewer  new  editions  than  some  recent  years,  the  quantity  of 
periodical  literature  on  textual  matters  more  than  made  up  for  it.  Last  year 
Marga  Munkelt,  in  ‘Disambiguation  and  Conjecture:  Modes  of  Editorial 
Decision  in  Shakespeare’s  Early  Plays’  {AEB  1.52-74),  questioned  modern 
editorial  practices  in  removing  ambiguities  which  would  otherwise  inhere  in 
words,  phrases,  and  abbreviations  in  old-spelling  texts.  Examining  a  number  of 
cases  involving  the  editorial  treatment  of  non-words,  she  concluded  that  not  all 
modern  editors  are  sufficiently  objective  about  either  principle  or  practice  in 
handling  such  matters.  This  year  a  companion  article  by  John  W.  Velz, 
‘Disambiguations  in  Recent  Editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar:  The  Silent 
Tradition’  {AEB  1-11),  applies  similar  methods  to  a  single  play,  examining 
thirteen  passages  where  a  silent  editorial  tradition  might  misleadingly  imply 
authority  for  ‘disambiguations’  which  are  editorial  and  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
Munkelt  and  Velz  aim  to  invite  re-examination  of  modernizing  practices,  not  to 
promote  their  alternative  readings,  some  of  which  resurrect  ambiguities  of  no 
great  consequence. 

Memorizing  pirates  continue  their  fall  from  favour,  to  be  replaced  by  a  busily 
revising  Shakespeare.  Following  his  revision  theory  of  Richard  III  (YW  67.216) 
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Steven  Urkowitz,  in  ‘“If  I  Mistake  in  Those  Foundations  which  I  Build  Upon  . 
Peter  Alexander’s  Textual  Analysis  of  Henry  VI  Parts  2  and  3'  ( ELR  230-56), 
extends  the  same  logic  to  these  other  plays.  Mercilessly  exposing  Alexander’s 
hypothesis  that  the  quartos  are  memorial  reconstructions,  he  argues  that 
Alexander  misinterpreted  textual  variants,  omitted  evidence  from  the  chronicle 
sources,  and  suppressed  contradictory  examples.  This  is  powerfully  argued,  but 
it  would  be  even  better  if  Urkowitz  were  less  free  with  his  own  hypotheses.  As  it 
is,  with  the  occasional  ‘perhaps’,  he  pictures  a  Shakespeare  who  drafted  the 
manuscripts  underlying  the  quartos  ‘while  away  from  his  library  and  later, 
dissatisfied  with  his  historical  inaccuracies,  ‘sat  down  with  his  Holinshed  and 
changed  his  initial  script’.  Perhaps! 

Thomas  L.  Berger  is  another  engaged  in  rehabilitating  quarto  texts.  In  ‘Press 
Variants  in  Substantive  Shakespearian  Dramatic  Quartos’  ( Library  231-41)  he 
enlarges  the  idea  of  a  ‘substantive’  quarto  text  well  beyond  the  old  notion  of  a 
‘good’  quarto,  regarding  as  substantive  ‘any  quarto  text  that  may  not  be  derived 
solely  from  an  earlier  quarto’  and  ‘any  quarto  that  may  have  served  as  copy  for 
the  Folio’.  He  divides  pre-1623  quartos  into  six  categories,  and  suggests  that  all 
quartos  to  the  Restoration  will  repay  bibliographical  study.  In  a  useful 
summarizing  survey  he  shows  clearly  that  many  gaps  remain  in  the  work  done  to 
collate  pre-1623  quartos  for  variants,  and  that  some  modem  editors,  in  shirking 
the  heavy  task  of  locating  and  collating  numerous  copies,  present  partial  or 
inaccurate  information  about  variants. 

Various  writers  reconsider  the  relationship  between  King  John  and  the  play 
The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  (1591),  reassessing  Honigmann's  view  that 
The  Troublesome  Reign  was  an  unknown  writer's  plagiarism  of  Shakespeare's 
King  John,  and  Robert  Smallwood’s  that  Shakespeare  adapted  King  John  from 
an  unknown  writer’s  The  Troublesome  Reign.  Eric  Sams,  with  "The  Troublesome 
Wrangle  over  King  John  ( N&Q  41—4),  has  the  best  title  but  the  weakest  case. 
Jumping  on  the  revisionist  bandwagon,  he  asserts  that  King  John  is 
Shakespeare’s  reworking  of  his  own  earlier  play  The  Troublesome  Reign ,  but 
presents  no  new  evidence.  A  better  argument  is  made  in  ‘Dating  King  John :  The 
Implications  of  the  Influence  of  Edmund  Spenser’s  Ruins  of  Rome  on 
Shakespeare’s  Text’  by  Charles  W.  Hieatt  ( N&Q  458-63),  who  tries  to  dispose 
for  good  of  the  Honigmann  theory  by  showing  new  evidence  that  Shakespeare’s 
King  John  was  the  later  work  and  dating  it  to  late  1 593  or  early  1 594.  Hieatt  sees 
the  influence  of  Spenser’s  Ruins  of  Rome  on  passages  in  King  John :  since  the 
Spenser  and  The  Troublesome  Reign  both  appeared  in  1591,  he  thinks  it  highly 
unlikely  that  there  was  time  for  King  John  to  have  been  written  between  the  two 
and  to  influence  The  Troublesome  Reign  in  turn.  If  the  minority  view  espoused  by 
Honigmann  and  others  is  to  survive,  Hieatt's  case  will  need  detailed  rebuttal. 
Sidney  Thomas,  in  ‘On  the  Dating  of  Shakespeare's  Early  Plays’  ( SQ  187-94), 
also  sees  The  Troublesome  Reign  as  the  source  of  King  John ,  but  his  larger 
purpose  is  to  oppose  Honigmann’s  ‘early  start’  theory  which  assigns  eleven  plays 
to  the  period  up  to  1592.  To  this  end  Thomas  rejects  the  identification  of ‘Willy’ 
in  Spenser’s  Teares  of  the  Muses  (1591)  with  Shakespeare;  denies  that  the 
reference  to  ‘eleven  years’  since  the  earthquake  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  sound 
reason  to  date  that  play  to  1591;  and  notes  the  improbability  of  supposing  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  eleven  plays  in  the  period  1586-91  followed  by  only  five 
between  1591  and  1598. 

Another  long-running  argument  about  the  priority  of  sources  re-emerges  in 
‘Titus  Andronicus:  Three  Versions  of  the  Story’  ( N&Q  45 1-5),  where  G.  Harold 
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Metz  reconsiders  the  relationship  between  Shakespeare’s  play,  the  anonymous 
prose  History  of  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  anonymous  ballad  The  Lamentable 
and  Tragical  History  of  Titus  Andronicus.  Where  some  have  argued  for  the  order 
play-ballad -History,  Metz  supports  the  usual  view  that  ‘the  History  is  the 
original  and  the  source  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  that  the  ballad  is  based  primarily 
on  the  play’.  Here  he  defends  against  G.  K.  Hunter’s  attacks  his  proposition  that 
there  are  ‘seven  significant  story  elements  in  both  the  History  and  the  play  that 
are  absent  from  the  ballad,  so  that  the  ballad  cannot  have  been  the  link  between 
the  other  two’.  Metz  argues  powerfully  but  rather  absolutely  and  literally,  so 
that  the  balance  of  probability  is  with  him  but  the  doubts  do  not  all  lie  quiet. 

In  “‘Praestat  Difficilior  Lectio”:  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  and  Richard  IIT 
( RenS  27-46),  after  an  intelligent  examination  of  textual  difficulties  on  the  first 
page  of  Folio  All’s  Well,  Gary  Taylor  sets  out  to  define  some  circumstances  in 
which  the  principle  of  preferring  the  more  difficult  of  variant  readings  is  not 
applicable  to  the  editing  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  wisely  done,  though  in  rightly 
attacking  the  unjustified  bias  towards  obscurity  which  results  from  applying 
lectio  difficilior  as  a  ‘mechanical  rule’  he  is  attacking  a  straw  man,  something 
confined  to  benighted  editorial  practice.  He  suggests  the  principle  should  be  to 
prefer  ‘the  more  unusual  of  two  apt  readings’,  an  unexceptionable  way  of 
putting  it.  With  its  copious  interesting  examples  the  article  would  make  a  good 
introduction  to  this  aspect  of  editorial  method. 

After  much  writing  around  the  topic  of  textual  criticism  it  is  good  to  see 
someone  actually  practising  the  art.  Barbara  Everett’s  ‘New  Readings  in  Hamlet 
(and  Some  Principles  of  Emendation)’  (RES  177-98)  is  the  most  stimulating 
essay  of  the  year,  dealing  freshly  and  wittily  with  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
passages,  including  some  of  the  most  notorious  cruces  in  the  play.  On  the  ‘dram 
of  eale’  crux  (Q2, 1.iv.36-7),  she  rightly  puts  her  efforts  not  into  that  phrase  (‘ele’, 
after  all,  is  in  the  dictionary,  and  goes  much  better  with  ‘dram’  than  conjectures 
such  as  ‘evil’)  but  into  ‘of  a  doubt’  in  the  next  line,  for  which  she  suggests 
‘overcloud’.  Some  such  verb  must  be  required;  this  one  is  better  than  ‘over-daub’ 
in  the  Oxford  Complete  Works,  especially  since  Everett  can  quote  parallels.  She 
is  less  good  on  ‘He  smot  the  sleaded  pollax  on  the  ice’  (Q2,  I.i.63;  ‘sledded 
Pollax’,  F),  for  which  she  offers  ‘the  slatted  pole-axe’,  meaning  that  King  Hamlet 
so  smote  as  to  shatter  the  pole-axe  on  the  ice,  where  to  ‘slat’  is  to  dash  forcibly. 
Anyone’s  key  decision  with  this  crux  is  to  opt  either  for  Poles  or  for  weapons:  all 
else  follows.  If  one  is  content  with  pole-axes,  then  Everett’s  conjecture  might  do, 
though  such  contentment  is  vulnerable  to  Jenkins’s  remark  in  his  Arden  edition: 
‘if  no  Polanders  and  no  sledges,  why  ice?’ 

As  Horatio  ‘tramps  through  Denmark’s  immediate  past’  in  I.i,  Everett  notes 
amusedly  how  he  is  ‘plainly  pretending  to  be  a  legal  document’  in  a  style 
convoluted  enough  even  before  Q2  mangled  it  further  with  ‘as  by  the  same 
comart,  /  And  carriage  of  the  article  desseigne’  (Q2, 92-3).  ‘Comart’  (‘Cov’nant’, 
F)  has  to  go.  She  suggests  ‘as,  by  the  same  contract  /  And  carriage  of  the  articled 
design’.  It  is  surely  easier  to  read  ‘the  same  compact’,  picking  up  ‘a  seald 
compact’  earlier  in  the  speech,  but  ‘articled  design’,  like  Polonius’s  mobled 
queen,  is  good.  On  Q’s  ‘sallied’  (I.ii.  129)  and  F’s  ‘solid’  flesh,  she  is  tentatively  in 
favour  of ‘sallied’,  giving  it  an  indecorous  connotation,  from  the  sense  of ‘sally’ 
meaning  ‘to  leap  (a  mare)’,  so  that  we  have  a  Hamlet  who  feels  ‘thoroughly 
buggered  about’.  Though  we  are  close  here  to  Curtis’s  The  Skinhead  Hamlet,  so, 
at  times,  was  Hamlet.  Among  many  other  attractive  conjectures,  Everett’s  most 
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certain  must  be  ‘Go,  get  thee  to  the  inn  and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor  for  Q  Goe 
get  thee  in  ’  (V.i.67),  which  should  finally  lay  to  rest  F’s  preposterous  ‘Go,  get 
thee  to  Yaughan’. 

Two  other  lengthy  essays  on  Hamlet  differ  strikingly  in  merit.  Eric  Sams 
reaches  the  outer  limits  of  speculation  once  again  in  ‘Taboo,  or  Not  Taboo?:  The 
Text,  Dating,  and  Authorship  of  Hamlet,  1589-1623’  ( HSt  12-46).  His  summary 
of  editors’  disagreements  about  the  Ur-Hamlet  and  the  Quartos  is  lively  and 
pointedly  done,  but  his  own  reason  for  supposing  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Ur-Hamlet  and  was  also  responsible  for  Ql,  oddities  and  all,  amounts  to  saying 
‘why  not?’.  Paul  Werstine’s  ‘The  Textual  Mystery  of  Hamlet’  ( SQ  1-26)  is  work 
of  a  different  order.  He  shows  that  some  of  the  ‘mysteries’  of  Hamlet’s  character, 
such  as  doubling  of  motives,  as  well  as  oddities  in  others’  behaviour,  are  illusions 
created  by  the  conflation  of  Q2  and  F,  each  of  which  on  its  own  offers  a  straighter 
course.  Hamlet’s  relations  with  Laertes  and  with  Claudius  are  particularly 
affected  by  conflation.  But  Werstine  is  also  a  Foucauldian  disbeliever  in  essences 
and  unitary  origins,  and  he  refuses  to  continue  the  quest  for  the  origin  of  every 
variant  between  the  two  texts:  ‘we  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  variations  . . . 
represented  only  authorial  changes  of  mind.  As  a  revisionist  himself,  his 
challenge  to  the  weaker  side  of  revisionist  practice  is  all  the  more  penetrating. 
This  fascinating  study  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  year’s  most  influential  pieces  of 
work  for  both  Hamlet  criticism  and  revision  theory. 

This  year’s  critic  of  the  revisionists’  work  is  William  C.  Carroll,  who  in  ‘New 
Plays  vs.  Old  Readings:  The  Division  of  the  Kingdoms  and  Folio  Deletions  in 
King  Lear ’  ( SP  225-44)  exposes  overstatements  and  circular  arguments  in  The 
Division  of  the  Kingdoms  ( YW  64.181-2)  surrounding  the  book’s  assumption 
that  Shakespeare’s  revisions  always  result  in  a  superior  text.  Though  he  accepts 
that  Shakespeare  was  the  reviser  of  Q,  Carroll  does  not  accept  that  all  the 
revisions  -  the  deletion  of  the  mock  trial  in  IIEvi,  some  of  the  changes  in  the  role 
of  Edgar  -  are  the  theatrical  improvements  that  Taylor  and  Warren  claim. 

Three  pieces  by  M.  W.  A.  Smith  contribute  to  the  long  process  of  setting 
stylometric  methods  on  statistically  reputable  foundations.  In  ‘Word-Links  and 
Shakespearian  Authorship  and  Chronology’  (N&Q  57-9)  he  exposes  flaws  in 
Eliot  Slater’s  work  on  word-links  (YW  56.147-8;  58.151;  59.144),  suggesting 
that  Slater’s  methods  are  better  suited  to  problems  of  chronology  than  to 
attribution  studies.  In  ‘Word-Links  and  the  Authorship  of  Edmund  Ironside' 
(N&Q  447-9)  Smith  demolishes  Slater’s  stylometric  contribution  to  the  Ironside 
authorship  debate:  conclusions  based  upon  comparing  occurrences  of  rare 
words  in  Shakespeare  and  Ironside  are  empty  if  one  omits,  as  Slater  did,  to  check 
whether  the  same  comparison  might  happen  to  obtain  between  the  canon  and  a 
work  by  some  other  playwright  altogether.  And  in  ‘The  Authorship  of  Acts  I 
and  II  of  Pericles'.  A  New  Approach  Using  First  Words  of  Speeches’  (CHum  23- 
41)  Smith  develops  a  promising  method  for  authorship  attribution  based  on 
inspecting  the  rates  of  occurrence  of  first  words  of  speeches.  After  showing  that 
it  is  capable  of  discriminating  correctly  between  Shakespeare,  Chapman, 
Jonson,  Middleton,  and  Webster,  he  applies  the  method  to  Pericles,  where  it 
tends  to  confirm  that  the  first  two  acts  are  by  Wilkins  and  the  rest  by 
Shakespeare. 

A  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  Shakespearean  editing  comes  from 
C.  S.  Lim  who,  in  ‘Emendation  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The 
Case  of  Johnson’  (CahiersE  33.23-30),  explores  Johnson’s  reasons  for  being 
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wary  of  emendation.  Turning  to  shorter  studies:  N.  W.  Bawcutt  in  ‘A  Ghost 
Press-Variant  in  Folio  Measure  for  Measure ’  ( SQ  360)  sheds  further  light  on  a 
passage  recently  discussed  by  R.  J.  C.  Watt  (YW  68.220-1),  noting  that  at 
IIEii.268  the  erroneous  reading  ‘stings’  (for  ‘strings’),  which  Hinman  claimed 
was  present  in  the  Elizabethan  Club  copy  of  F  at  Yale,  is  not,  as  Hinman 
assumed,  a  press-variant,  but  is  caused  by  a  crease  in  the  page. 

N&Q  contains  its  usual  generous  variety.  In  ‘A  Crux  in  Titus  Andronicus ’ 
(■ N&Q  44-5)  R.  V.  Holdsworth  thoroughly  examines  the  case  for  Stanley  Wells’s 
conjecture  in  Re-Editing  Shakespeare  for  the  Modern  Reader  that  ‘vigour’  at 
IV.ii.  108  is  a  spelling  of  ‘figure’,  concluding  that  the  reading  is  possible  and 
attractive  but  the  evidence  by  no  means  certain.  David  Atkinson,  writing  on 
1  Romeo  and  Juliet  V.i.24’  ( N&Q  49-52),  supports  Romeo’s  saying  ‘Then  I  deny 
you  stars’  instead  of ‘defy’,  arguing  that  it  represents  Romeo’s  final  rejection  of 
the  fatalism  with  which  he  has  toyed  throughout.  Atkinson’s  arguments,  though 
primarily  interpretative,  are  coherent  enough  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  editorial 
tradition’s  adoption  of ‘defie’  (Ql)  against  the  reading  of  Q2-4  and  F. 

Two  writers,  Robert  F.  Fleissner  and  MacD.  P.  Jackson  ( N&Q  475-80),  reflect 
again  on  the  ‘Indian’/Tudean’  crux  in  Othello  (V.ii.356).  Fleissner  argues  that 
F’s  ‘Iudean’  was  a  misreading  of  ‘Indian’;  Jackson  points  to  a  case  in  Peele’s 
Edward  I  where  ‘India’  ought  to  be  emended  as  a  misreading  of  ‘Iudea’.  This 
debate,  vigorous  in  recent  years,  is,  one  suspects,  not  yet  over,  though  the 
presumption  must  remain  in  favour  of  ‘Indian’.  Noel  R.  Blincoe  writes  on  ‘  “Sex 
Individual”  as  Used  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen ’  ( N&Q  484-5),  arguing  for 
retention  of ‘individual’,  often  emended  to  ‘dividual’,  at  I.iii.82,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  means  ‘not  to  be  parted  as  man  and  wife’.  This  seems  possible,  though  not 
compelling.  The  crux  at  the  report  of  FalstafTs  death  ( Henry  V,  Il.iii.  16) 
provides  some  harmless  fun.  Henry  D.  Janowitz,  a  medical  man,  in  ‘FalstafTs 
Nose  Was  “A  Table  of  Green  Fields”:  A  Footnote  to  Ephim  Fogel’s  Defense  of 
the  Folio  Reading’  ( CahiersE  33.53-5),  wants  us  to  believe  that  ‘table’  means 
‘tableau’  or  ‘picture’  and  his  face  was  like  a  green  field  because  ‘literally  green 
with  chronic  jaundice  and  terminal  liver  failure’.  And  this  year’s  squib  is  by 
Francis  Celoria,  who  in  ‘A  Codfish  and  a  Famous  Bedside  Scene’  ( N&Q  470) 
suggests  that  ‘a  Table  of  greene  fields’  might  have  been  a  misreading  of ‘a  tail  of 
green-fish’,  a  phrase  found  in  Fletcher.  The  gods  may  remain  sparing  with  the 
gift  of  plausible  emendation,  but  the  editors  of  N&Q  know  a  good  fishy  tale 
when  they  see  one. 


2.  Biography  and  Background 

It  is  a  sad,  and  odd,  fact  that  the  members  of  the  lunatic  fringe  who  appear  in 
this  section  are  themselves  usually  the  very  nicest  people.  Peter  Fevi’s  niceness  is 
a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  but  his  book  The  Life  and  Times  of  William 
Shakespeare  puts  him  firmly  among  the  bizarre.  He  has  a  poetic,  sensitive,  and 
searching  intelligence.  He  is  excellent  at  times  on  plays  or  poems,  and  he  has  the 
power  both  of  insight  and  phrase  to  write  ‘The  Bacon  theory  was  dreamed  up  by 
a  dotty  lady  visitor  and  by  a  cuckoo  vicar  of  Barton  on  the  Heath’.  Yet  his 
peculiar  bibliography  (and  defective  index  -  his  own),  as  well  as  his  unhappy 
promulgation  of  a  Huntington  MS  poem  as  Shakespeare’s  (Appendix  1  and  the 
international  media),  are  indicators  of  a  sort  of  nuttiness  on  Shakespeare’s  life. 
The  book  is  a  breezy  and  opinionated  conversation  with  the  reader,  and  time 
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and  again  it  is  simply  wrong  -  even  about  easily  checked  matters.  He  writes  of 
Clopton  Bridge,  ‘In  the  days  of  trams  it  was  called  the  tram  bridge  ,  wrong  on 
two  counts.  He  thinks  ‘Luddington  lies  across  the  river  from  Shottery  The  large 
accumulation  of  error  is  matched  by  the  constant  falling-over  of  speculation  into 

fclCt 

A  Canadian  novelist,  Cecil  Cragg,  has  translated  and  published  the  enormous 
double-volume  in  which  the  distinguished  French  academic  Abel  Lefranc  in 
1918-19  sought  to  see  Under  the  Mask  of  William  Shakespeare  and  find  William 
Stanley,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  younger  brother  of  Shakespeare’s  patron.  Lord 
Strange,  as  the  author  of  ‘Shakespeare’.  The  translation  and  presentation  are 
competent,  but  the  book  is  for  the  most  part  distinctly  sad;  indeed,  rather  heart- 
rendingly  so  in  the  original  dedication  to  a  twenty-four-year-old  son  killed  in 
1 9 1 8  at  Verdun,  who  had  worked  on  it.  At  the  end  of  Cragg  s  volume  are  sixteen 
small-type  pages  of  his  correspondence  with  distinguished  publishers,  all  ot 

whom  rejected  it;  they  make  a  collector’s  item.  Once  again  (see  I  H  65.196-7)  in 

the  capacious  index  the  name  Schoenbaum  does  not  appear. 

Both  ends  of  Shakespeare’s  working  life  receive  comment.  In  SQ  (187-94) 
Sidney  Thomas  challenges  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  s  ‘early  start  assertions,  noting 
that  ‘there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  point  to  any  activity  as  a  playwright  by 
Shakespeare  before  1 590-1’,  and,  surely  rightly,  dismissing  the  Spenser  ‘pleasant 
Willy ’  reference  as  pointing  to  Shakespeare.  He  pours  common  sense  on  the 
evidences  supposed  to  be  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  1591  and  in  Titus 
Andronicus  for  1586.  Further,  Thomas’s  removal  of  the  grounds  of  a  pre-1591 
dating  for  King  John  might  be  said  to  end,  on  this  issue,  Homgmann's 
troublesome  reign.  In  N&Q  (57-9)  M.  W.  A.  Smith  weighs  Eliot  Slater's  word- 
links  as  evidence  for  chronology.  In  SQ  (60)  Robert  C.  Evans  reports  a  new 
epitaph  for  Shakespeare,  found  in  Folio  no.  26  in  the  Folger  collection,  with 
reference  to  him  as  ‘the  wittiest  poet  in  the  world’.  Also  in  N&Q  Roger  A. 
MacDonald  (485-6)  considers  the  blank  space  in  Shakespeare's  will,  and  Robert 
F.  Fleissner  (53-4)  certainly  challenges  credibility  with  his  suggestion  ol  a 
cryptic  epitaph  at  the  end  of  ‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle'.  In  ShakS  (201-14) 
Naseeb  Shaheen  writes  on  ‘Shakespeare’s  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  -  How 
Acquired’,  a  plodding  survey  of  the  likely  influence  of  his  family  (small),  school 
(unlikely),  church  attendance  (very  unlikely),  and  private  reading  as  an  adult 
(probable). 


3.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

The  discovery  of  a  real  Shakespearean  theatre  rather  overshadows  the 
prospective  reconstruction  described  in  Andrew  Gurr  and  John  Orrell  s 
Rebuilding  Shakespeare’s  Globe.  The  same  authors  writing  in  TLS  (9  June  1989) 
point  out,  ‘In  the  last  three  months  theatre  historians  have  been  given  more  fresh 
and  utterly  reliable  information  about  the  design  of  the  Shakespearean  stage 
than  they  have  managed  to  scrape  together  from  written  sources  in  the  past  three 
centuries.’  The  Rose  will  inevitably  unsettle  some  of  the  hypotheses  presented  in 
the  authors’  concise  survey  of  Elizabethan  theatrical  conditions.  Gurr  and  Orrell 
outline  the  plans  of  the  International  Shakespeare  Globe  Centre  to  rebuild  both 
the  Globe  and  a  hall  playhouse,  the  latter  based  on  the  designs  Inigo  Jones  drew 
for  Beeston’s  Cockpit  in  1616.  The  scheme  will  also  include  extensive  exhibition 
space  and  an  educational  centre,  but  its  real  importance  lies  in  the  conditions  it 
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will  provide  for  living  theatrical  experiment.  Sam  Wanamaker,  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  project,  is  one  of  the  eight  eminent  Shakespeareans,  from  the  worlds  of 
theatre  and  education,  interviewed  in  The  Shakespeare  Myth,  edited  by  Graham 
Holderness.  Wanamaker  recounts  his  aims  (and  difficulties)  with  a  lucidity  and 
honesty  that  little  deserves  John  Drakakis’s  pre-emptive  scorn  in  the  same 
volume  (‘Ideology  and  Institution:  Shakespeare  and  the  Roadsweepers’). 

ShS  (40)  contains  three  relevant  articles  in  illuminating  contrast.  Charles 
Marowitz  runs  through  his  familiar  defence  of  directorial  licence  in 
‘Reconstructing  Shakespeare,  or  Harlotry  in  Bardolatry’  (1-10).  Marowitz 
attacks  myopic  academic  concerns  with  textual  and  critical  minutiae  and 
productions  which  demonstrate  a  timid  respect  for  the  text,  concluding  that  ‘the 
future  of  Shakespearian  production  lies  in  abandoning  the  written  works  of 
William  Shakespeare  and  devising  new  works  which  are  tangential  to  them’. 
Some  consequences  of  this  are  outlined  in  postulated  versions  of  The  Tempest  as 
a  Freudian  psychotherapy  session  for  Prospero  and  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  as  an  unrestrained  ‘erotic  labyrinth’.  Marowitz’s  once  stimulating 
provocations  now  sound  stale  and  politically  suspect.  A  disturbing  contempt  for 
language  is  compounded  by  a  sectarian  disregard  for  countervailing 
possibilities.  Alongside  this  Peggy  Ashcroft  on  ‘Playing  Shakespeare’  (11-19) 
seems  impossibly  staid  and  genteel  with  her  distaste  for  ‘the  silly  little  gimmicky 
things  of  modern  life’  cluttering  productions  and  her  lifelong  addiction  to 
Shakespeare’s  language.  However,  apart  from  some  eloquent  testimony  to 
Shakespeare’s  capacity  to  create  women  characters,  an  opportunity  for  tact  and 
subtlety  is  lost  amid  mainly  bland  and  unrevealing  recollections.  Still, 
Marowitz’s  ‘radicalism’  is  usefully  exposed  when  set  against  Maik  Hamburger’s 
analysis  of  some  ‘New  Concepts  of  Staging  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream'  (51- 
6 1 )  over  the  past  two  decades  in  East  Germany.  In  the  1 970s  the  play  was  used  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  self-fulfilment  within  a  given  social  structure.  By  the 
1980s  a  darker  note  began  to  intrude.  Hamburger  gives  an  intriguing,  and  by 
now,  compelling  description  of  Alexander  Lang’s  Berlin  production  with  its 
hostility  to  any  masking  of  ‘the  problems  and  contradictions  apparent  in  social 
reality’. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  International  Shakespeare 
Association  are  collected  in  Images  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Werner  Habicht  et 
al.  In  ‘Changing  Images  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Renaissance  to  Modern’  Jill  L. 
Levenson  examines  five  decisive  moments  in  the  play’s  theatrical  history  and 
discovers  how  the  loss  of  an  immediate  response  to  the  conventions  of 
Renaissance  love  poetry  has  been  substituted  with  new  means  of  stylization. 
Other  changing  images  of  the  plays  in  performance  are  traced.  Maik  Hamburger 
(‘A  Spate  of  Twelfth  Nights :  Illyria  Rediscovered?’)  again  notes  some  interesting 
signs  of  the  times  in  a  group  of  six  recent  East  German  productions  of  Twelfth 
Night,  which  explore  the  possibilities  of  uninhibited  and  enriching  relationships 
between  individuals.  Jay  L.  Halio  defends  the  recent  trend  towards  ‘designer’s 
theatre’  as,  at  best,  a  quest  for  rich  and  strange  images  that  can  freshen 
sensibilities  dulled  by  traditional  staging  (‘Images  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays: 
Contemporary  Set  Designs’).  Such  traditions  are  well  explored  by  Russell 
Jackson  in  ‘Another  Part  of  the  Castle:  Some  Victorian  Hamlets’.  This  shows  us 
what  the  Victorians  saw  in  their  refined  moralizing  prince,  whose  unfortunate 
bouts  of  ungentlemanly  conduct  were  exculpated  by  madness.  A  century  later, 
Peter  Zadek’s  Hamlet  cut  up  Polonius  and  threw  the  dismembered  carcass  out  of 
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the  window  Wilhelm  Hortmann’s  fascinating  essay,  ‘Changing  Modes  in 
^Hamlet  Production:  Rediscovering  Shakespeare  After  the  Iconoclasts ,  locates 
Zadek’s  work  and  other  performances  of  the  play  amid  the  acute  antagoms 
poster  Germany  to  traditional  values. 

Lht  sound  and  sense  (one  Hamlet  simply  refused  to  get  out  ot  beaj, 
productions  set  out  to  expose  (or  impose)  the  oppositions,  negations,  disorder, 

and  murderous  passions  in  the  play.  i 

Two  book-length  studies  of  Hamlet  with  an  emphasis  on  performance  have 
appeared  Bernice  W.  Oman’s  ‘Hamlet’:  Film,  Television,  and  Audio  Per¬ 
formance  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  play  s  reception  m  the 
(hree  media  with  a  sensitive  grasp  of  the  different 

Cohen’s  ‘Hamlet’  in  My  Mind’s  Eye  uses  nine  theatncal  productions 
reference  to  create  ‘a  kind  of  perfonnance  variorum’  Cohen’s  scene-by-s^ne 
reading  has  a  characteristically  modern  sense  of  the  text  s  multiple  sug 
gestiveness  -  this  is  more  a  What  Might  Happen  in  Hamlet  -  that  is  strikingly 
sensitive  to  the  potentialities  of  character  portrayal  and  alternative  meanings  as 
an  exciting  and  inexhaustible  theatrical  resource.  It  illuminates  how  powerfully 
Shakespeare  draws  on  the  imaginative  reserves  of  the  audience,  how  much  o 
play  is  created  in  the  mind’s  eye,  until,  like  the  protagonist,  we  are  forced  to 

choose  among  the  play’s  myriad  possibilities. 

Myriad  possibilities  are  often  subjected  to  a  narrow  prosecution  m 
Holderness’s  The  Shakespeare  Myth ,  where  Christopher  J.  McCullough  sees 
malign  conspiratorial  traces  behind  recent  theatncal  work  at  he  RSC  ( Ihe 
Cambridge  Connection:  Towards  a  Matenahst  Theatncal  Practice  )  and  A 
Sinfield  indicts  Tom  Stoppard,  Arnold  Wesker,  and  even  Edward  Bond,  for  a 
lack  of  radical  fibre  in  their  contemporary  ‘reconstitutions  of  Shakespeare  s 
plays  (‘Making  Space:  Appropriation  and  Confrontation  in  Recent  Bn  is 
Plays’)  Only  Charles  Marowitz  appears  to  succeed  in  unsettling  the  cultural 
authority  of  the  Shakespeare  myth.  Holderness  himself  provides  the  best  fire  in  a 
telling  account  of  Shakespearean  production  on  the  BBC  (  Boxing  the  Bard. 
Shakespeare  and  Television’).  Lennart  Nyberg's  The  Shakespearean  Ideal  takes 
a  more  beneficent  view  of  ‘Shakespearean’  theatrical  standards  (however 
variously  defined)  as  an  influential  model  for  British  theatrical  practice  since  he 
1960s.  Nyberg  focuses  on  changes  in  theatre  architecture,  acting  styles,  and  the 
role  of  the  director  to  show  how  conceptions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  have 
informed  the  contemporary  dramatic  experience.  Acting  experience  is  vivid  y 
discussed  in  Carol  Rutter’s  Clamorous  Voices:  Shakespeare  s  Women  Today. 
Five  leading  actresses  explore  their  major  roles  for  the  RSC.  Juliet  Stevenson 
and  Fiona  Shaw,  in  particular,  bring  back  reports  trom  the  interior  landscapes 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines  that  make  comparable  critical  accounts  look 

fumbling  and  simplistic.  . 

In  Filming  Shakespeare’s  Plays  Anthony  Davies  examines  the  unique  capacity 
of  film  to  capture  settings,  spatial  relationships,  and  dimensions  ot  character. 
Davies  analyses  eight  cinematic  adaptations  by  Orson  Welles,  Peter  Broo  - 
Akira  Kurosawa,  and  the  late  Laurence  Olivier,  mounting  a  convincing  detence 

of  the  latter’s  credentials  as  an  auteur.  . 

Robert  Weimann  has  a  key  article  in  SQ  (401—17):  ‘Bifold  Authority  in 
Shakespeare’s  Theatre’.  This  explores  contestation  in  the  theatrical  repres¬ 
entation  of  authority  from  areas  of  self-authorized  misrule  or  metadramatic 
awareness.  Weimann  relates  this  divergence  to  a  culture  where  sources  ot 
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authority  are  no  longer  preordained,  an  uncertainty  that  the  ‘ambiguous  realm’ 
of  the  theatre  was  primed  to  explore.  Weimann  would  approve  of  a  number  of 
recent  articles  that  stress  material  and  economic  factors  in  the  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  In  ‘Money  or  Audiences:  The  Impact  of  Shakespeare’s 
Globe’  (TN  3-14)  the  ubiquitous  Andrew  Gurr  gives  a  sparkling  elucidation  of 
the  desperate  remedies  that  led  both  to  the  building  of  the  Globe  -  as  an  ‘illegal 
last-minute  gamble’  -  and  its  novel  system  of  collaborative  shareholding.  Gurr 
believes  the  unprofitable  retention  (and  eventual  rebuilding)  of  the  theatre  may 
have  warded  off  the  risk  of  violent  attack  from  apprentices  angered  at  their  plays 
being  solely  produced  at  the  expensive  Blackfriars.  Economic  factors  may  also 
have  led  to  a  compact  company  of  thirteen  at  the  first  staging  of  Henry  V.  In 
‘Casting  Henry  V  ( ShakS  89-104)  Thomas  L.  Berger  argues  this  limitation 
allowed  for  some  ironic  doubling:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  reappear  as  Bardolph  and  Nym  and  the  Chorus  emerges  as  Pistol.  In  TN 
(109-17)  Timothy  J.  Viator  sees  little  political  subtlety  in  ‘Nahum  T ate’s  Richard 
IT  staged  during  the  Exclusion  Crisis  of  1680-1  for  purely  topical  and  financial 
reasons.  Despite  crudely  masking  the  play  with  Italianate  names  and  settings,  as 
The  Sicilian  Usurper ,  the  play’s  intractably  subversive  subject  matter  attracted 
the  censor’s  doom.  In  Daniel  J.  Watermeier  and  Ron  Engle’s  ‘The  Dawison- 
Booth  Polyglot  Othello ’  (ThR  48-56)  Edwin  Booth  proves  more  inventive, 
channelling  the  popular  appeal  of  the  redoubtable  German  actor  Bogumil 
Dawison  by  playing  an  English-speaking  Iago  to  his  German-speaking  Othello. 
A  versatile  Desdemona  spoke  both  languages  as  appropriate. 


4.  Criticism 

(a)  General 

SQ  devotes  its  fourth  number  to  historicism  -  or  rather,  historicisms:  not  by 
any  means  a  new  historicist  tract,  but  a  coherent  selection  of  essays  and  book 
reviews  ‘dominated  by  a  concern  with  the  intersection  between  Shakespearean 
drama  and  the  time  and  place  of  its  production’.  The  opening  essay  by  Robert 
Weimann,  ‘Bifold  Authority  in  Shakespeare’s  Theatre’  (401—17),  is,  as  one 
would  expect,  magisterial.  “‘Bi-fold  authority  ( Troilus  and  Cressida,  V.ii.148) 
is  represented ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  divisive  agencies  ot  authority  reside  in  the 
representational  process  itself:  the  gap  between  professed  ideas  and  social 
practice  resonated  through  the  theatre.  Weimann  looks  closely  at  pre- 
Shakespearean  and  non-Shakespearean  uses  of  the  word  ‘authority’,  and  relates 
them  to  the  location  of  the  Globe.  He  reiterates  his  locus  and  platea  distinction 
through  which  he  earlier  characterized  the  Elizabethan  stage  (TIE  59. 132-3).  the 
one  (broadly)  representational,  the  other  (broadly)  subversive.  There  follows  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  function  of  Chorus  in  Henry  V,  caught,  to  put  it  too 
crudely,  between  the  two.  To  these  pages  I  shall  return  many  times. 

‘How  many  people  crossdressed  in  Renaissance  England?  asks  Jean  E. 
Howard  in  the  same  SQ  number  (‘Crossdressing,  the  Theatre,  and  Gender 
Struggle  in  Early  Modern  England’,  418^10).  She  draws  together  much  of  the 
current  extensive  work  on  cross-dressing,  links  female  cross-dressing  to  other 
attempted  subversions  of  the  dominant  power  system,  and  finds  that  on  stage  the 
cross-dressed  heroine  was  more  often  than  not  shown  as  supportive  rather  than 
threatening  to  the  system.  More  follows,  however:  though  theatre-going  women 
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may  have  watched  ‘conservative’  cross-dressing  fables,  their  very  presence  in  the 
theatre  may  well  have  been  more  challenging.  This  is  a  long  and  satisfying  essay. 

Leeds  Barroll’s  ‘A  New  History  for  Shakespeare  and  His  Time'  (441-64) 
follows  by  most  suggestively  challenging  both  older  and  ‘new’  history.  When  we 
consider  the  theatre  in  relation  to  Elizabeth  and  James,  there  are,  he  says,  other 
narratives  that  are  equally  plausible  reconstructions  of  the  past.  He  takes  two 
familiar  historical  loci,  the  performance  of  Richard  II  on  the  eve  of  the  Essex 
rebellion,  and  the  first  Christmas  season  after  James’s  accession,  and  re¬ 
examines  the  customary  documents  and  significant  fresh  ones.  He  succeeds, 
exhilaratingly,  in  problematizing  everything.  The  Richard  ///Essex  locus  (much 
reused,  for  example  by  Greenblatt  and  Dollimore)  looks  very  different  under 
Barroll’s  piercing  gaze,  including  the  myth  of  the  suppression  of  the  deposition 
scene  in  Richard  II  quartos.  Here  is  John  Hayward  s  Life  of  Henry  IV  ( 1  March 
1599),  a  much  more  serious  threat  to  the  authorities:  and  it  was  the  persons 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  play  who  were  deemed  dangerous,  rather  than 
the  play.  Barroll  demonstrates  the  effect  of  selective  quotation,  for  example  by 
Jonathan  Goldberg  from  the  Basilikon  Doron,  to  present  James’s  special  interest 
in  theatre. 

Next  in  this  SQ  number  is  a  social  historian,  David  Harris  Sacks,  with  a  long 
review-essay  of  ten  recent  books  in  the  field  (‘Searching  for  "Culture  in  the 
English  Renaissance’,  465-88)  including  recent  celebrated  monographs,  by 
Michael  Bristol  and  Leonard  Tennenhouse  among  others.  He  reports  many 
areas  of  confusion.  Indeed,  feet  of  clay  begin  to  appear.  Finally,  from  this  SQ 
number,  I  relish  C.  Walter  Hodges  gently  putting  the  cat  among  the  pigeons  in  a 
brief  note  (489-94)  on  ‘Van  Buchel's  Swan’.  In  this  centenary  year  of  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  de  Witt’s  Swan  drawing  he  asks,  what  is  evidence? 
What  exactly  is  the  ‘copy’  of  de  Witt  that  van  Buchel  drew  in  his  commonplace 
book?  Hodges  concludes  that  it  is  a  transcription,  carefully  adjusted  to  fit  his 
page,  and  thus  to  be  handled  with  a  touch  of  caution  if  used  as  evidence  for 
certain  details. 

We  descend  with  a  thump.  In  ShJE  (130-41)  Walter  Cohen  writes  “‘None  of 
Woman  Born”:  Shakespeare,  Women,  and  Revolution’,  in  which  he  views  the 
relationship  between  gender  and  class,  and  revolution,  in  Shakespeare,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  English  Revolution  (which  was,  of  course,  one,  two,  or  even 
three  generations  later).  I  see  no  value  in  this  exercise  apart  from  a  certain 
tawdry  impressiveness  in  what  new  historicists  can  do.  “‘Rarely  do  they  pursue 
an  argument  closely:  more  often  they  disintegrate  into  free-associative 
rambles”’,  quotes  Colin  MacCabe  in  CritQ  (iii.3-17);  not,  as  it  happens, 
comment  on  the  wilder  shores  of  critical  fashion,  but  Jonash  Barish  on  the 
Puritan  writers  attacking  the  theatre.  MacCabe,  whose  title  ‘Abusing  Self  and 
Others:  Puritan  Accounts  of  the  Shakespearian  Stage’  must  intend  provocation, 
suggests  a  thesis  without  producing  it.  He  points  out,  in  various  telling  ways, 
that  these  neglected  Puritan  documents  could  have  importance;  he  considers  the 
excess  of,  for  example,  Gosson’s  anxiety  about  sexuality,  but  can  do  little  with  it. 
We  need  a  Robert  Weimann  here.  More  valuable  is  Valerie  Traub  in  ShakS 
(215^10),  ‘Jewels,  Statues  and  Corpses:  Containment  of  Female  Erotic  Power  in 
Shakespeare’s  Plays’.  She  argues  that  in  certain  plays,  particularly  Hamlet , 
Othello,  and  The  Winter's  Tale,  ‘male  anxiety  towards  female  erotic  power  is 
channelled  into  a  strategy  of  containment’,  that  is,  into  the  objects  in  her  title. 
She  makes  a  good  case,  even  though  to  say  that  ‘fear  of  women’s  sexual  power 
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dominates  [Shakespeare’s]  later  plays’  is  a  little  sweeping.  What  Traub  wants  is, 
healthily,  intersection  and  interplay  between  individual  psyches  and  social 
structures. 

The  third  number  of  SQ  opens  with  one  of  the  finest  essays  that  journal  has 
carried  for  many  a  long  day.  Claire  McEachern’s  ‘Fathering  Herself:  A  Source 
Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Feminism’  (269-89)  is  original,  important,  and  very 
much  needed.  Conscious  of  the  incompatibility  of  standard  feminist  approaches 
-  that  Shakespeare  is  both  a  proto-feminist,  and  at  the  same  time  locked  into  the 
unchallengeable  patriarchal  system  of  his  time  -  she  proposes  to  investigate 
Renaissance  patriarchy  through  a  study  of  fathers  and  daughters,  ‘using  both 
Shakespeare’s  literary  fathers  and  those  fathers  and  daughters  that  he  presents 
in  his  plays’;  in  other  words,  ‘to  examine  Shakespeare  as  reading,  in  his  sources, 
his  culture’.  The  lucidity  and  learning  of  this  first  section  are  worth  much.  From 
demonstrating  the  dual  nature  of  patriarchy,  in  the  family,  and  in  a  ‘social/ 
political  system  founded  on  male  alliance’  she  goes  on  to  show  Shakespeare 
transforming  his  sources  to  create  more  problematic  patriarchal  relations.  She 
works  with  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  King  Lear.  What  in  Ariosto  and 
Bandello  is  exogamously  organized  and  straightforward,  in  Much  Ado  is  a 
father-daughter  bond  of  considerable  complication,  involving  some  unexpected 
dramatic  strategies.  Here  Shakespeare’s  problematics  resolve  in  comedy.  In 
tragedy  they  are  -  well,  more  problematic.  ‘If  Holinshed’s  king  is  indifferent  to 
his  daughter’s  marriage,  and  the  source  play’s  father  quite  the  opposite,  the 
attitude  of  Shakespeare’s  Lear  is  difficult  to  characterize.’  McEachern  probes 
with  subtlety  and  lucidity,  clarifying  for  example  the  issues  at  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  a  perversion  of  the  dowry  ceremony  to  conserve  and  combine  Lear  s 
emotional  and  territorial  authorities  in  a  monolithic  whole.  There  is  more  here 
than  I  have  space  to  report.  In  the  final  section  she  suggests  that  Shakespeare  is 
not  free,  in  the  Bloomian  sense,  after  all,  from  the  anxiety  of  influence:  instead, 
he  frees  himself  from  it.  ‘Shakespeare  defies  his  literary  fathers  as  the  women  of 
his  drama  resist  patriarchy,  and  his  subversion  of  cultural  authority  empowers 
their  own.’ 

Three  volumes  from  Macmillan  in  a  new  series,  Contemporary  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  Shakespeare,  search  for  the  Meaning  of  Shakespeare.  Indeed,  Leah 
Scragg’s  book  is  called  Discovering  Shakespeare’s  Meaning.  She  tackles  the 
commonly  perceived  mismatch  between  Shakespeare  s  often  banal  plots  and  the 
awful  profundities  of  critics’  responses.  She  is  concerned  with  totalities  and 
playhouse  qualities,  not  separable  aspects  or  diseases  of  the  study.  She  starts 
wisely  from  the  variety  -  she  could  have  said  multiplicity  -  of  ways  that  meaning 
is  generated,  and  limits  herself  to  ‘Verse  and  Prose’,  ‘Imagery  and  Spectacle’, 
and  ‘Shakespeare’s  Expositions’,  before  good  chapters  on  ‘Plays  within  Plays’ 
and  ‘Parallel  Actions’,  holding  back  ‘The  Treatment  of  Character’  until  Chapter 
6,  the  longest  and  most  shrewd  chapter.  A  slightly  obvious  chapter  on  ‘The  Use 
of  the  Soliloquy’  leads  to  ‘Art  and  Artifice’  and  a  very  short  conclusion.  A  good 
book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  students. 

Derek  Cohen’s  method,  in  his  Shakespearean  Motives,  is  ipse  dixit,  which 
leads  to  some  unsafeness.  The  first  four  pages  produce  disagreement:  it  is  wrong 
to  imply  that  all  the  world’s  Jews  were  in  Nazi  Germany  in  the  thirties;  and  the 
Claudio  in  Hamlet  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of  critical  interest  (see  YW 
64.214-15).  And  so  on.  His  revised  SQ  piece  (1980)  on  ‘Shylock  and  the  Idea  of 
the  Jew’  includes  unhappy  speculation  on  Elizabethan  fantasies  about  what  a 
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synagogue  was,  as  if  Elizabethans  were  all  quite  ignorant  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  again  and  again  its  nature  is  made  clear.  He  writes  on  ‘The  Rites  of 
Violence  in  1  Henry  IV,  ‘ Measure  for  Measure  and  the  Drama  of  Pornography’ 
(a  chapter  I  found  perverse),  ‘The  Transforming  Audiences  of  Twelfth  Night' , 
‘Modes  of  Story  Telling  in  Othello’’,  ‘Shylock  and  the  Idea  of  the  Jew',  and  'The 
History  of  King  Lear’. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  to  hand  is  highly  recommended.  Lachlan 
Mackinnon’s  Shakespeare  the  Aesthete  arose  from  the  realization  that  the 
tensions  which  are  in  the  problem  plays  in  exaggerated  form  are  present 
throughout  Shakespeare.  This  is  a  dense,  detailed  study,  from  a  valuably  well- 
stocked  mind,  exploring  Shakespeare  the  fully  self-conscious  artist.  His  strategy, 
for  example  on  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  is  rich  and  rewarding,  involving  Chaucer, 
Henryson,  and  Walton’s  opera,  contrasting  the  ‘crowded  time’  of  that  play  with 
the  ‘contingent,  fickle’  time  of  All’s  Well.  He  is  arrestingly  good  on  Macbeth. 
Chapter  2  is  particularly  interesting,  in  his  working  out  of  changing  ideas  of  the 
source  of  poetic  authority,  in  relation  both  to  the  Romantic  imagination  and  to 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  others,  and  what  he  sees  as  the  necessary  elevation  of 
symbolism  over  allegory.  This  he  follows  through  into  a  fine  discussion  of 
Measure  for  Measure,  related  to  Ford  and  Jonson,  and  modern  critics’ 
attraction  to  a  (false)  idea  of  a  single  meaning.  Mackinnon  argues  throughout 
for  Shakespeare  resisting  aesthetic  closure.  I  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  this 
important  and  valuable  book,  which  carries  its  considerable  learning  graciously. 

Andrew  Gurr’s  Studying  Shakespeare:  An  Introduction  is  a  short, 
workmanlike  book,  not  afraid  in  small  compass  to  be  quite  demanding.  He  deals 
with  stagecraft,  narrative,  and  poetry  through  1  Henry  IV,  Measure  for  Measure, 
and  King  Lear,  and  makes  a  good  case  for  Measure  for  Measure  as 
predominantly  a  comedy.  Recommended. 

The  best  comprehensive  guide  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  is  The  Cambridge 
Companion  to  Shakespeare  Studies,  edited  by  Stanley  Wells  ( YW  67 .217 ,  222-3, 
224),  and  it  will  remain  so  for  many  years.  For  the  same  market,  but  different  in 
aim,  is  The  Shakespeare  Handbook,  nominally  edited  by  Levi  Fox,  but  the 
editorial  child  of  Linda  Doeser.  A  particularly  handsome  volume,  rich  with 
illustrations,  it  covers  ‘The  Elizabethan  World’,  ‘Shakespeare's  Life’,  ‘Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  Theatre’,  ‘The  Plays’  (the  major  section),  ‘Shakespeare  in 
Performance’,  ‘Poetry,  Music  and  Song’,  and  ‘Shakespeare  on  Film’  -  the  last 
from  the  late  Roger  Manvell.  Indeed  the  list  of  contributors  is  high-powered, 
and  the  quality  of  the  writing  generally  very  good  (though  I  say  this  as  a 
contributor).  Cross-referenced,  and  with  a  sound  reading  list,  it  makes  a  different 
kind  of  guide  to  Wells’s  Cambridge  volume,  but  a  valuable  one. 

Covering  every  play  in  chronological  order,  but  lacking  notes,  reading  lists, 
and  even  index,  is  John  Wilders’  New  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare.  Here  are 
assembled  the  introductions  to  the  volumes  of  text  put  out  to  accompany  the 
BBC/Time  Life  television  Shakespeare  productions.  Bringing  them  all  together 
has  the  effect  of  showing  how  dull  they  are.  Wilders  is  pedestrian,  though 
worthy,  on  almost  everything.  A  few  lines  on  the  sense  of  place  in  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  come  vividly  to  life,  so  we  know  he  can  excite  the  reader  when  he 
wants  to.  I  cannot  think  who  will  benefit  from  these  prefaces. 

Tibor  Fabiny  from  Szeged  continues  to  be  a  valuable  leader  of  Hungarian 
work  on  Shakespeare.  He  is  joint  editor  of  a  new  annual,  Hungarian  Studies  in 
Shakespeare  {HSSh)\  mostly  in  Hungarian,  but  with  English  abstracts.  Of 
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special  note  are  Fabiny  himself  on  number  symbolism  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
Veronika  Kniezsa  on  ‘thou’  and  ‘you’  in  Henry  IV,  and  Sandor  Mailer  on  the 
impact  of  Shakespeare  in  English  on  the  town  of  Srospatak  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  YWES  (YW  65.109;  68.231)  to  characterize  Gale’s 
continuing  series  of  Shakespearean  Criticism  edited  by  Mark  W.  Scott,  now, 
with  Volumes  VII  and  VIII,  nearly  complete.  Volume  VII  covers  All’s  Well , 
Julius  Caesar,  and  The  Winter’s  Tale',  Volume  VIII  Much  Ado,  Richard  III,  and 
The  Tempest.  They  remain  as  helpful  as  one  makes  them,  most  often  in  the  pre¬ 
twentieth-century  selection  of  criticism,  the  long,  careful  introductions,  and  the 
additional  bibliographies. 

Neil  Carson’s  A  Companion  to  Henslowe’s  Diary  sets  out  to  perform  a  useful 
service.  Henslowe’s  ‘diary’  is  not  an  easy  document.  Though  Greg’s  editions 
(1904,  1907)  and  commentary  (1907)  will,  as  Carson  suggests,  stand  for  many 
years  yet,  some  of  his  assumptions  and  interpretations  need  reassessing  in  the 
light  of  more  modern  scholarship.  More  importantly,  as  Carson  remarks,  ‘there 
is  a  compelling  need  for  a  functional  abstract  of  the  diary’s  contents  to  which 
scholars  can  refer’.  After  narrative  accounts  of  the  diary  and  its  author,  the 
second  half  of  the  book  is  tabular,  constellating  the  diary’s  contents:  these  will 
become  standard  points  of  reference.  Stanley  Wells’s  fine  and  witty  British 
Academy  lecture,  ‘Tales  from  Shakespeare’  (PBA  125-52)  is  about  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  and  their  continuing  readership,  and  those  who  followed,  even  unto 
this  present,  casting  much  reflected  light  on  each  age’s  sense  of  literature  for 
children.  He  makes  the  useful  point  that  much  attention  is  given  to  theatrical 
adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  and  virtually  none  to  prose  adaptations,  though 
they  have  been  enormously  popular,  and  often  no  less  radical  in  their  revisions 
and  reinterpretations. 

George  T.  Wright’s  Shakespeare’s  Metrical  Art  offers  a  solid  diet  of  pure 
scholarship.  Wright  took  the  Shakespeare  world  by  the  ears  with  his  PMLA 
article  ‘Hendiadys  and  Hamlet'  (YW  62.194).  His  new  book  is  a  study  of ‘the 
unusual  instrumentation  that  makes  up  Shakespeare’s  metrical,  syllabic,  and 
expressive  keyboard’,  set  inside  work  on  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  and  other  Tudor 
predecessors,  and  Donne  and  Milton  as  successors.  Here  are  sensitivity  and  skill 
indeed:  a  detailed  and  very  readable  account  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  metrical 
structures  that  make  Shakespeare  unique.  After  this  book,  which  gets  steadily 
better,  one  will  never  hear  an  iambic  pentameter  in  the  same  ways  again. 

There  is  still  a  great  need  for  books  on  Shakespeare’s  style.  The  late  John 
Porter  Houston’s  Shakespearean  Sentences:  A  Study  in  Style  and  Syntax  goes  a 
long  way  to  help.  The  aspects  of  style  that  he  treats  ‘do  not  belong  to  some  a 
priori  scheme  derived  from  any  particular  theorist,  ancient  or  modern  (heaven 
bless  him  for  that);  they  are  what  are  unique,  or  striking,  in  Shakespeare,  noticed 
after  doing  ‘years  of  stylistic  analysis  in  various  periods,  genres  and  languages’. 
He  points  out  that  studies  of  rhetoric  ‘do  not  isolate  or  emphasize  the  grammar 
of  poetry’.  As  the  first  chapter  proceeds,  discussing  minor  variants  of  subject- 
verb-object  word  order,  there  begins  to  emerge,  as  in  an  infra-red  photograph,  a 
picture  of  the  syntactic  invention  and  variety  of  Shakespeare  compared  with  his 
contemporaries.  The  chapter  concludes,  The  student  of  grammar  seems 
apparent  in  the  Milton  of  Paradise  Lost;  although  the  abundance  of  other 
elements  often  conceals  or  distracts  from  this  aspect  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  very 
much  there.’  The  book  is  full  of  jewels:  on  the  predominance  of  parataxis  in 
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Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  says  it  characterizes  ‘a  kind  of  nervous  energy  appropriate 
to  youth  and  accompanying  a  great  range  of  moods’.  Shakespeare  approaching 
Hamlet  shows  unexpected  forms:  ‘The  New  Syntax  of  Hamlet’  gets  a  chapter  to 
itself,  as  does  ‘Stylistic  Design  in  King  Lear’.  Most  of  Shakespeare’s  Jacobean 
plays  are  discussed,  and  one  sees  why.  I  hope  this  book  is  widely  available,  it 
makes,  effectively,  a  new  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Russ  McDonald’s  important 
book  Shakespeare  and  Jonson/Jonson  and  Shakespeare  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  9. 

The  subject  of  Stanley  Wells’s  Hilda  Hulme  lecture  is  Shakespeare  and 
Revision ,  a  judicious,  vigorous  defence  of  both  pre-  and  post-production 
revision  with,  as  we  might  now  expect,  telling  comparisons  from  Quarto  and 
Folio  King  Lear.  Anthony  Brennan’s  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Structures  (YW 
67.228-9)  is  reissued  in  paperback.  G.  M.  Pinciss  has,  in  Literary  Creations: 
Conventional  Characters  in  the  Drama  of  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries,  a 
good  idea  -  a  study  of  stock  characters:  the  Courtier,  the  Savage  Man,  the 
Overreacher,  the  Machiavel  and  the  ‘Tool  Villain’,  the  Shrew;  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
better  done.  Pinciss  is  not  up  to  date  (for  example  on  Shrew  material,  where  half 
a  dozen  items,  not  least  Ann  Thompson’s  Cambridge  edition,  have  changed  the 
view)  and  his  readings  of  the  plays  are  disappointingly  pedestrian. 

Bennett  Simon,  however,  is  bang  up  to  date,  and  his  scholarly  grasp  is 
generally  (but  not  quite  always)  sound.  Psychoanalytic  studies  of  drama  are 
often  two-edged.  On  the  one  hand  they  can  offer  sudden,  very  sharp  insights  into 
what  is  happening.  On  the  other,  they  can  drown  the  work  in  a  sweet  goo  of 
generalized,  and  self-congratulatory,  association.  Both  characteristics  are 
visible  in  Simon’s  book  Tragic  Drama  and  the  Family:  Psychoanalytic  Studies 
from  Aeschylus  to  Beckett.  He  comes  to  King  Lear  and  Macbeth  via  The  Oresteia 
and  Medea.  His  thesis  is  that  the  heart  of  tragedy  is  killing  children:  that  the 
enormous  complexities  involved  in  ‘the  birth  and  death  of  the  family’  include,  in 
tragedy  but  not  in  epic,  the  horror  of  female  sexuality.  Lear  needs  to  command 
and  control  and  is  unable  ‘to  acknowledge  separation,  loss,  and  division'. 
Simon’s  focus  is  on  weeping  and  ‘play’,  and  on  sexuality  and  equity,  the 
acceptance  of  division  and  difference.  He  is  suggestive  on  Macbeth,  particularly 
the  apparition  scene;  he  shrewdly  notes  that  absences  in  the  play  include  the  very 
progeny  for  whom  the  murders  are  done. 

That  action  cannot  always  be  the  result  of  reasoned  judgement  is  part  of  the 
subject  of  Richard  Horwich’s  book  Shakespeare’s  Dilemmas',  he  follows 
‘Dilemmas  to  Riddles’  in  the  problem  comedies  and  ‘The  Dilemmas  of  Tragic 
Love’  with  a  large  chapter  on  Hamlet  and  the  dilemmas  of  existence,  and 
concludes  with  Macbeth  and  ‘The  Dilemmas  of  the  Psyche’.  This  is  a  gentle,  wise 
book,  far  removed  from  the  barren  ground  of  ‘Shakespeare  and  The  title  is 
precise.  I  shall  read  it  again.  ‘Shakespeare  and  -’  is  just  what  Ralph  Berry’s 
Shakespeare  and  Social  Class  is:  a  plod  through  the  canon  that  seems  pointless. 
To  write  a  book  about  class  solidity  in  Merry  Wives,  or  difficulties  in  All’s  Well, 
or  even  Much  Ado,  would  be  something.  But  to  take  it  as  a  donnee  for  the  whole 
corpus  is  imposition.  To  use  ‘thou/you’  as  definitive  indicators  of ‘relative  social 
standing’  is  to  miss  an  elementary  fact,  still  valid  throughout  mainland  Europe, 
about  closeness,  not  class.  Berry  does,  occasionally,  write  well,  but  when  that 
happens  it  is  always  against  the  grain  of  his  own  book. 

Definitely  peculiar  is  J.  Barry  Webb’s  Shakespeare’s  Animal  (and  Related) 
Imagery  Chiefly  in  the  Erotic  Context ,  one  of  those  books  whose  subject  matter  is 
merely  an  excuse  for  finding  sex  everywhere.  If  it  were  not  so  boring,  this 
ridiculous  little  book  would  cause  nausea. 
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J.  C.  Bulman  and  H.  R.  Coursen’s  Shakespeare  on  Television:  An  Anthology  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  is  described  as  ‘pioneer’  and  ‘provocative’.  My  own  words 
for  it  would  be  ‘depressing’  and  ‘unfair’.  A  large  book,  containing  mostly 
reprinted  articles  and  reviews,  including  a  final  eighty  pages  of  double-column 
small-print  extracts,  it  has  a  know-it-all  tone  in  its  commitment  to  BBC-bashing. 
There  is  wide  variation  in  readability,  accuracy,  and  usefulness.  The  best  pieces 
are  those  that  point  in  detail  to  the  deadening  weights  in  the  whole  BBC/Time 
Life  enterprise,  where  one  learns,  for  example  via  Stanley  Wells  quoting 
Jonathan  Miller,  of  the  interference  by  the  American  co-sponsors  -  ‘it  had  to  be 
so-called  traditional,  in  the  costume  of  the  period  (whatever  that  meant) . . .  The 
brief  was  No  monkey-tricks’;  or  Susan  Willis  on  the  American  dislike  of 
anything  but  anodyne  high  sound-levels,  to  say  nothing  of  very  frequent  and 
unsignalled  commercial  breaks  -  ‘At  the  end  of  the  play,  the  split-second  cut 
from  the  dead  Queen  of  Egypt  in  robes  of  state  to  a  middle-aged  man  in  pyjamas 
announcing  “That’s  my  last  cough”’.  Enough  said. 

A  book  from  Schoenbaum  is  always  more  than  welcome.  Here  is  one, 
introduced  by,  and  dedicated  to,  S.  Schoenbaum,  a  volume  edited  by  Marilyn 
Schoenbaum,  A  Shakespeare  Merriment:  An  Anthology  of  Shakespearean 
Humor.  True  Shakespeareans  everywhere  swear  by  the  glories  of  Brahms  and 
Simon’s  No  Bed  for  Bacon ;  such  later  developments  she  calls  ‘afterimages’,  and 
she  has  collected  here  twenty-four  such,  mostly  extracts,  from  John  Man- 
ningham  (in  1602)  to  Woody  Allen.  Here  are  Partridge  on  Garrick’s  Hamlet 
from  Tom  Jones ,  Mr  Wopsle’s  Hamlet  from  Great  Expectations,  and  much  else, 
some  important,  some  slight.  It  is  good  to  have  Wilde’s  ‘The  Portrait  of  Mr 
W.H.’  in  its  shorter,  rare,  first  version.  Though  the  book’s  title  indicates 
merriment,  not  all  are  hilarious.  There  is  real  meat  in  Stoppard,  and  James 
Joyce,  of  course  -  and  particularly  in  Kipling’s  ‘Proofs  of  Holy  Writ’.  When  do 
we  get  a  second  volume? 

Within  Shakespeare’s  works,  what  is  or  is  not  a  parody  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  critical  ponderousness.  Richard  Horwich  brings  clarity,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  to  the  subject  in  “‘I  Sing  but  After  You”:  Shakespeare’s  Internal 
Parody’  ( SEL  219-40).  He  studies  conscious  parodies  in  Romeo  and  Juliet , 
1  Henry  IV,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  most  illuminatingly,  noting  that  their 
effect  is  to  make  the  play-world  seem  more  ‘real’.  In  ShJW  Charles  Marowitz 
tells  ‘How  to  Rape  Shakespeare  and  Emerge  Psychologically  In  Tact’  (7-24),  a 
readable,  refreshing,  even  exhilarating  defence  of  his  controversial,  iconoclastic 
versions  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  with,  to  put  it  mildly,  varied  results.  He  concludes  with  the  conviction 
that  we  (which  means  Mr  Marowitz)  can  transcend  Shakespeare  by  so  raping 
him. 

ShJE  (123)  had  a  general  theme  of  utopias.  There  are  essays  by  Robert 
Weimann,  ‘Utopie  und  Geschichte  bei  Shakespeare’  (7-23);  Gunther  Klotz, 
‘Shakespeares  Umgang  mit  kiinstlichen  Paradiesen’  (24-31);  Arthur  Leslie 
Morton,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Haltung  zur  Utopie’  (61-5);  David  Margolies,  ‘Ver- 
gangenheitsvision  als  Utopie  in  Shakespeare  Stiicken  (81—8),  and  Bernd-Peter 
Lange,  ‘Shakespeare  in  der  modernen  englischen  Dystopie’  (139-47).  In  this 
year’s  ShJE  Stephen  Greenblatt  writes  ‘Erotische  Provokation  lm 
elisabethanischen  Theater’  (56-61)  and  ‘The  Manipulation  of  Anxiety’  (163-9) 
in  which  he  goes  from  an  incident  in  a  sermon  by  Hugh  Latimer  to  some  large 
remarks  about  purification  and  thus  to  Measure  for  Measure  Il.iii. 
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SQ  has  three  papers  on  Shakespeare  in  China.  The  late  Philip  Brockbank’s 
spirited  account  of  the  Shakespeare  Festival  of  China  in  1986,  in  Beijing  and 
Shanghai,  comes  under  the  title  ‘Shakespeare  Renaissance  in  China’  (195-203). 

I  warmly  commend  this  essay,  not  only  for  its  exuberance,  wit  and  joie  de  vivre, 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  pen  of  a  scholar  already  mortally  ill,  but  also  for 
the  extraordinarily  refreshing  picture  of  Chinese  Shakespeare  and  its 
Shakespearean  insights.  Zha  Peide  and  Tian  Jia  give  an  account  of  Shakespeare 
in  Traditional  Chinese  Operas’  (204-1 1);  and  Edward  Berry  writes  on  ‘Teaching 
Shakespeare  in  China’  (212-16).  Cross-cultural  Shakespeare  is  always 
stimulating.  In  ShJW  Michael  Wachsmann  writes  a  too  short  article,  Die 
Architektur  der  Worte’  (44-57),  on  the  problem  of  translating  Shakespeare  into 
German,  with  a  vivid  illustration  from  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

I  end  this  section  where  I  began,  with  historicism:  I  have  saved  until  the  end 
two  books  of  especial  importance.  Representing  the  English  Renaissance ,  edited 
by  Stephen  Greenblatt,  reprints  fourteen  essays  on  English  literature  and  culture 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  which  first  appeared  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  the  journal  Representations ,  that  continuing  flagship  of  the  new 
historicist  fleet.  The  entire  book  is  noteworthy,  but  the  first  half  is  especially 
significant  for  Shakespeare  studies.  Greenblatt  claims  to  be  in  a  different  critical 
territory  from  historical  scholarship,  formalist  criticism,  or  theoretical 
deconstruction  in  not  assuming  the  literary  as  stable  ground.  Not  only  is  there 
‘the  complexity,  the  historical  contingency,  of  the  category  of  literary  discourse', 
but  in  the  ‘domain  of  art’  the  ‘boundaries  are  contested,  endlessly  renegotiated, 
permeable’.  At  its  worst,  as  is  becoming  well  known,  such  arguments  can  be 
circular,  though  something  may  sometimes  be  learned  as  we  go  round. 
Greenblatt’s  own  contribution,  ‘Murdering  Peasants:  Status,  Genre  and  the 
Representation  of  Rebellion’,  is  not  the  best,  but  he  does  cast  light  on  1  Henry 
VI.  Louis  Adrian  Montrose’s  now  famous  essay  on  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  ‘“Shaping  Fantasies”:  Figurations  of  Gender  and  Power  in  Elizabethan 
Culture’,  is  certainly  illuminating  in  its  analysis  of  the  power  of  the  cult  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  that  play,  ‘in  which’,  as  Greenblatt  comments,  ‘that  cult  gets  shaped 
and  transmitted  and  empowered  and  questioned  as  well  as  represented  and 
expressed’.  Fine.  Except  that  this  blanks  out  large  areas  of  the  play.  The  trick  is, 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  careful  selecting  of  elements  and  then  battering  them. 
This  essay  raises  powerful  feelings,  for  and  against.  Sidney  Cavell,  in  ‘“Who 
Does  the  Wolf  Love?”:  Reading  Coriolanus',  is  reading  for  images  of  feeding  and 
Eucharistic  experience;  yet  here  he  is  not  pressing  themes,  but  enlarging  the  work 
of  this  tragedy  in  making  community,  ‘our  mutual  incorporation  of  its  words'. 
Stephen  Orgel  on  ‘Prospero’s  Wife’  is  concerned  with  what  is  missing  in  The 
Tempest,  such  as  the  lady  in  his  title,  Prospero’s  full  claim  to  legitimate 
possession,  a  clear  understanding  of  his  political  manoeuvring  -  and  a  perfect 
text:  he  opens  up  ‘our  myth  of  a  stable,  accurate,  authentic,  legitimate  text  .  .  . 
Shakespeare’s  heir’.  At  another  extreme,  Patricia  Fumerton  in  a  rightly 
celebrated  essay,  ‘“Secret”  Arts:  Elizabethan  Miniatures  and  Sonnets’,  allows 
them  both  to  belong  to  the  same  mode  of  ‘secret’  art,  and  Joel  Fineman,  in 
‘Shakespeare’s  “Perjur’d  Eye’”,  also  looking  inward,  sees  through  the  Sonnets 
to  ‘the  invention,  at  a  particular,  highly  charged  moment  in  English  culture,  of 
poetic  subjectivity  in  our  language’. 

Stephen  Mullaney  writes  in  this  volume  on  ‘Strange  Things,  Gross  Terms, 
Curious  Customs:  The  Rehearsal  of  Cultures  in  the  Late  Renaissance’.  He 
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suggests  calling  the  sort  of  event  like  that  arranged  for  the  arrival  of  Henri  II  into 
Rouen,  a  re-creation  of  a  Brazilian  landscape-with-figures,  a  ‘rehearsal’.  ‘The 
New  World  is  both  recreated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Old  and  made  over  into  an 
alternate  version  of  itself,  strange  but  capable  of  imagination.’  This  is  part  of 
Mullaney’s  quest  into  otherness,  via  ‘collections,  imitations,  exhibitions,  and 
rehearsals’:  all  is  then  related  to  Hal  in  1  Henry  IV.  This  attractive  essay  is 
reprinted  in  his  book  The  Place  of  the  Stage:  License,  Play,  and  Power  in 
Renaissance  England.  This  is  new  historicism  at  its  best  -  exploratory, 
innovative,  challenging,  and  offering  a  genuinely  fresh  look  at  Shakespeare. 
Mullaney  ‘sought  to  devise  what  might  be  described  as  an  open-ended 
sociohistorical  hermeneutics’,  using  what  Clifford  Geertz  called  ‘thick 
description’.  His  book  is  about  the  London  theatres  of  Shakespeare’s  time, 
which  were  in  the  margins,  both  civil  and  political  -  the  liberties.  Drama  is  space 
as  well  as  words,  and  popular  drama  was  one  of  the  things  which  obscured  the 
clear  outlines.  So  Mullaney  delineates  the  traditions  of  moral  and  cultural 
licence  that  had  for  centuries  been  maintained  in  the  liberties.  He  examines  the 
ways  in  which  popular  drama  appropriated  such  licence  to  achieve  an 
ideological  liberty  of  its  own.  Relating  drama  to  the  ritual  life  of  the  city  (not 
only  inside  the  walls),  and  examining  the  ‘marginal  and  ambivalent  domain’  of 
London’s  liberties,  the  ‘preserve  of  the  anomalous,  the  unclean,  the  polluted  and 
the  sacred’,  he  notes  that  ‘Plagues  and  players  were  .  .  .  difficult  to  identify  and 
impossible  to  put  down’,  which  brings  him  later  to  a  fine  chapter,  ‘Apprehending 
Subjects,  or  the  Reformation  in  the  Suburbs’,  on  Measure  for  Measure.  Chapter 
5  is  ‘Lying  like  Truth:  Riddle,  Representation  and  Treason’,  on  Macbeth',  and 
the  last  chapter  is  ‘  “All  that  Monarchs  Do”:  The  Obscured  Stages  of  Authority 
in  Pericles',  where  Marina’s  story-telling  in  the  brothel,  for  example,  is  ‘creating 
a  more  profitable  and  inherently  theatrical  enterprise  on  the  site  of  an 
incontinent  but  pervasive  pastime’. 


(b)  Comedies  and  Romances 

Did  you  know  that  the  Duke  of  Venice  speaks  2.662%  of  the  words  of  The 
Merchant  ofVenicel  Hugo  Schwaller’s  book  ‘This  Scepter  ed  Sway'-  Sovereignty 
in  Shakespeare’s  Comedies  is  about  kings,  dukes,  and  princes  in  the  comedies, 
and  has  such  details.  It  is  the  sort  of  analysis  that  is  short  on  critical  insight,  but 
will  be  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  wisdom  in  others,  as  there  is  a  basic  doggedness 
about  the  enterprise  which  is  not  without  merit. 

In  N&Q  (44)  Roger  Warren  links  ‘The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Frederick  of 
Jennen’,  one  of  the  sources  for  Cymbeline ,  with  interesting  results:  and  Helen 
Peters,  in  ‘Bottom:  Making  Sense  of  Sense  and  Scripture’  (45-7),  focuses  recent 
thoughts  about  Bottom’s  experience  and  his  garbling  of  Scripture,  through  a 
Donne  sermon,  on  the  primacy  of  sight.  Also  in  N&Q  (47-9)  John  W.  Velz,  in 
‘Arthur  Brooke  and  the  Lion  among  Ladies  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream', 
lifts  the  common  ascription  of  source  from  a  Scottish  court  incident  to  Brooke 
and  the  common  ground  with  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  ShakS  ( 1 5-32)  Allen  Dunn’s 
essay  has  an  unfortunate  title:  ‘The  Indian  Boy’s  Dream  wherein  Every 
Mother’s  Son  Rehearses  His  Part:  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
-  it  has  all  the  stylistic  elegance  of  a  bad  mnemonic.  The  piece  is  better,  however. 
Dunn  sees  the  play’s  subject  as  sexual  conflict,  and  he  is  good  on  the  distinctions 
and  connections  between  the  plots,  and  how  in  the  fairy  drama  the  romance 
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characters  are  reduced  to  quarrelling  children’;  but  then  he  changes  into  thick 
Lacanian  clothes,  offering  a  particularly  dense  psychoanalytic  reading,  focusing 
on  the  lovers’  guilt.  William  W.  E.  Slights  writes  in  SEL  (259-72)  on  The 
Changeling  in  A  Dream  ,  working  on  the  variables  of  uncertainty,  or  violent 
changeability,  even  in  the  married  state  -  indeterminacy  that  is  valuable  in  a 
Keatsian  sense.  Raymond  B.  Waddington  has  in  £ZJV(26:i.l3-17)  ’Two  Notes 
Iconographic  on  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream',  one  on  Hermia  s  dream  and  the 
emblem  of  the  serpent  eating  her  heart,  from  which,  he  says,  she  emerges 
impressively;  and  one  on  Quince  as  a  name,  being  the  fruit  given  at  a  marriage. 

Also  in  ELN  (26:i.8-l  1)  Charles  D.  Cannon  writes  ‘“Know  Him  I  Shall"  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice’,  finding  ‘know’  has  a  carnal  sense.  This  play  comes  in 
for  some  attention:  Pierre  Spriet  in  CahiersE  (34.53-9)  notes  the  ‘solidly 
Christian’  reading  that  underlay  Bill  Alexander’s  1987  RSC  production.  Yet, 
says  Spriet,  the  play  points  to  St  Paul’s  ‘Jews’  and  the  symbol  of ‘the  rigour  of  the 
bond  which  must  be  defeated  by  mercy  and  forgiveness’.  He  is  rightly  offended 
by  the  blinkered  modern  preoccupation  with  racism:  a  most  interesting  short 
essay.  James  Shapiro  in  ShakS  (269-79)  asks  “‘Which  Is  The  Merchant  Here  and 
Which  The  JewT:  Shakespeare  and  the  Economics  of  Influence'.  He  sees 
Shakespeare  reacting  to  Marlowe,  especially  in  economic  terms,  with  some 
useful  reminders  of  the  bonds  that  players  of  Shakespeare’s  time  could  be  caught 
in.  Also  in  ShakS  (255-68)  Thomas  Cartelli  proposes  ‘Shakespeare’s  Merchant, 
Marlowe’s  Jew.  The  Problem  of  Cultural  Difference’,  wherein  he  says  he  will 
examine  Christian  and  Jew  apparently  through  ‘the  psychological  substructure 
of  the  play’s  dramatization  of  cultural  difference':  nothing  happens  of  any 
interest,  however.  Again  in  ShakS  (261—8)  Marion  D.  Perrett,  in  Shakespeare  s 
Jew:  Preconception  and  Performance’,  speculates  about  Elizabethan  per¬ 
formance,  with  some  notes  on  modern  ones.  Finally  in  ShakS ,  in  the  first  ot  the 
four  papers  printed  here  from  the  annual  Bernard  Beckerman  symposium  of  the 
Columbia  University  Shakespeare  Seminar  in  1986,  Lynda  E.  Boose  offers  ‘The 
Comic  Contract  and  Portia’s  Golden  Ring’  (241-54).  It  is  an  intelligent  paper, 
looking  at  the  ways  in  which  Shakespeare  reworked  the  mediating  devices 
between  play  and  audience  (‘comic  contract’)  that  he  had  used  in  four  previous 
comedies,  with  here  the  new  focus  on  the  heroine:  so  Portia  is  sitting  in  the  wings 
learning  from  Kate  the  technique  of  veiled  manipulation,  and  thus  learns  to 
counterfeit.  A  refreshingly  un-wordy  essay  by  David  N.  Beauregard  in  ShakS 
(33-51),  ‘Sidney,  Aristotle,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice :  Shakespeare’s  Triadic 
Images  of  Liberality  and  Justice’,  interestingly  claims  that  the  characters  in  the 
play  ‘represent’  or  ‘figure  forth’  certain  Aristotelean-Thomistic  virtues  and  vices 
in  the  five  main  units  of  the  plot:  the  bond  plot  gives  liberality,  prodigality, 
avarice;  the  caskets,  interior  giving  and  taking;  Launcelot  and  Jessica  relate  to 
the  Prodigal  Son;  the  Trial  Scene  gives  Justice  and  its  variants,  and  the  ring  plot 
liberality  and  its  limits. 

In  the  Harvester  New  Critical  Introductions  to  Shakespeare  series  John  Lyon 
contributes  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'.  He  gives  a  steady,  lucid,  enjoyable  reading 
of  the  play  in  five  chapters,  showing  the  play  itself  asking  questions,  unsure  of 
the  answers,  but  continually  making  a  larger  challenge  than  fashionable  critics 
(Leonard  Tennenhouse,  Terry  Eagleton,  Catherine  Belsey,  Walter  Cohen)  can 
manage.  This  is  one  of  the  good  volumes  in  the  series. 

On  As  You  Like  It,  Arthur  Stuart  Daley  in  CahiersE  (34.39-51)  writes  ‘The 
Tyrant  Duke  of  As  You  Like  If.  Envious  Malice  Confronts  Honor,  Pity, 
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Friendship’.  The  Tyrant  and  his  expected  (stage)  behaviour  here  trigger  the 
traditional  remedial  virtues  to  fortune  and  despotic  force,  ‘patience,  honor,  pity, 
and  noble  friendship’.  Robert  B.  Schwartz  writes  on  ‘Puritans,  Libertines  and 
the  Green  World  of  Utopia  in  As  You  Like  If  in  ShJE  (66-73),  relating  Jaques, 
via  the  sect  of  the  Family  of  Love,  to  antinomianism,  and  making  sense  of  his 
religious  direction.  Dale  G.  Priest  in  SEL  (273-86)  works  through  ‘Oratio  and 
Negotium:  Manipulative  Modes  in  As  You  Like  If,  casting  useful  light. 

Twelfth  Night  stage  history  produces  a  long  and  entertaining  article  in  SQ  (6 1- 
78)  about  Feste’s  theatrical  metamorphoses,  in  Karen  Greifs  ‘A  Star  Is  Born: 
Feste  on  the  Modern  Stage’.  Until  recently,  study  and  stage  had  found  in  him  ‘a 
wryly  smiling,  somewhat  weary  jester,  one  of  life’s  privileged  spies  into  the 
mystery  of  things’.  She  only  goes  up  to  1979,  however.  In  the  U.K.,  I  might  add, 
Mrs  Thatcher  has  invaded  Illyria  too:  some  eighties  Festes  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  self-seeking.  In  N&Q  (473-4)  Cynthia  Lewis,  in  ‘Viola’s  “Do  Not  Embrace 
Me”  as  Icon’,  finds  allusion  to  the  risen  Christ  at  the  tomb  with  Mary 
Magdalene. 

C.  C.  Barfoot’s  ‘ Troilus  and  Cressida :  “Praise  Us  as  We  Are  Tasted”’  (SQ  45- 
57)  is,  appropriately  for  this  play,  about  valuing  and  the  nature  of  transaction. 
He  has  some  startling  insights  into  the  mercantile  vocabulary  of  this  play, 
particularly  the  word  ‘sell’  and  the  overlapping  of ‘praise’,  ‘prize’,  and  ‘price’. 
Christopher  Roark  writes  on  ‘Lavatch  and  Service  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 
in  SEL  (241-58),  showing  how  the  play  is  pregnant  with  questions.  Also  on  All’s 
Well,  Susan  Snyder  in  ELR  (66-77)  speculates  on  the  difficulties  and  conflicts  of 
imagining  a  woman  as  active,  desiring  subject,  including  Helena’s  parallels  with 
the  Helena  of  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Snyder  works  through 
deconstructionist  investigations  of  gaps,  disjunctions,  and  silences,  the  first 
associated  with  her  shifts  between  assertion  and  self-abnegation,  the  second  with 
both  Helenas,  who  not  only  love  before  they  are  loved  but  actively  and  overtly 
chase  the  men  they  want:  the  antitype  is  Helen  of  Troy.  An  essay  to  return  to  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  way  Shakespeare  breaks  the  conventions  of  the 
‘woman’s  part’. 

Measure  for  Measure  is,  as  it  must  already  have  seemed,  the  flavour  of  the 
year.  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  “Theatrics”:  Ambivalence  toward 
Theater  in  Measure  for  Measure ’  ( ShakS  129^46)  works  on  both  role-playing 
and  the  gaps  in  the  play,  noting  divergent  assessments  of  characters  and  a  sense 
of  betrayal  by  the  text,  though  its  meaning  somehow  survives.  Also  in  ShakS, 
Richard  S.  Ide  writes  on  ‘Shakespeare’s  Revisionism:  Homiletic  Tragedy  and 
the  Ending  of  Measure  for  Measure ’  (105-27).  He  aims  to  show  that  the  early 
French  critic  Jean  de  Mairet’s  theory  of  tragicomedy  -  that  it  demonstrated  a 
divine  Providence  -  had  been  anticipated  in  English  practice,  not  only  in 
Gascoigne’s  The  Glasse  of  Government.  Extending  critical  work  by  James 
Siemon,  Joel  Altman,  David  Bevington,  and  Howard  Felperin,  he  shows 
subversion  at  work  in  the  presented  icons,  particularly  ‘the  “last  judgement” 
scene’,  V.i.  Anthony  B.  Dawson  also  focuses  on  the  last  scene,  though  for  his 
‘ Measure  for  Measure,  New  Historicism,  and  Theatrical  Power’  (SQ  328^11) 
‘focuses’  is  too  firm  a  word.  He  starts  by  walking  delicately,  like  Agag,  before  the 
new  historicist  lords,  and  criticizing  them  for  tending  to  ‘hypostatize  [sic] 
“power”  without  drawing  the  important  distinction  between  hegemony  and 
domination’.  Via  a  tricksy  Michael  Bogdanov  production,  he  seems  to  be  saying 
that  there  are  unclosing  closures  at  the  end  of  this  play,  through  anticlimax  and 
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theatrical  sleight  of  hand,  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  new  histoncist  work. 

A  relief  to  turn  to  the  lucidity,  even  elegance,  of  Alexander  Leggatt  s 
‘Substitution  in  Measure  for  Measure ’  ( SQ  342-59),  an  insight  carried  right 
through,  from  the  early  ‘Ragozine  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  substitute 
substitute’,  to  the  development  of  the  problematics  created  and  why 
Shakespeare  ‘was  so  interested  in  it  and  took  the  trouble  to  explore  it  from  such  a 
great  variety  of  angles’.  Leggatt  notes  the  blankness  of  the  bed-trick  encounter, 
and  that  substitutions  fail  in  overt  intent  but  test  the  character  of  the  substitute, 
though  the  substitution  of  Barnadine  for  Claudio  does  not  even  take  place. 
Shakespeare’s  interest  in  the  play  of  likeness  and  difference  he  finds  to  be  the 
source  of  the  play’s  intellectual  and  imaginative  life.  The  failure  of  the 
substitutions  to  be  complete  both  reinforces  the  human  identity  and  prevents  a 
complete  association  with  the  Duke  as  playwright. 

The  PCS  volume  on  Measure  for  Measure  by  Cedric  Watts,  with  its  awkward 
presentation,  unpleasant  design,  bad  paper  and  type,  looks  like  a  cheap  and 
rather  nasty  study-aid.  Maybe  that  is  what  Watts  was  asked  tor.  Instead  he  has 
given  us  a  rather  splendidly  subversive  book,  which  insists  not  on  telling  the 
reader  all-you-need-to-know-to-pass-the-course,  but  on  opening  up  the  play 
and  its  critics  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  further,  fresh  thought.  The  liveliness  and 
warmth  of  the  writing,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  play  in  all  its  richness,  strongly 
recommend  it.  About  Marc  Shell’s  book  The  End  of  Kinship.  Measure  for 
Measure  Incest,  and  the  Ideal  of  Universal  Siblinghood ,  I  find  it  hard  to  make  up 
my  mind.  The  sort  of  criticism  that  separates  the  men  from  the  boys,  it  is  an 
immensely  learned  study  of  the  notion  that  Isabella  s  a  kind  of  incest  might 
constitute  somehow  the  central  element  in  the  structure  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 
Discussion  of  likeness  and  likelihood  -  ‘of  Taliation  in  Universal  Siblinghood'  - 
extends  to  two  hundred  pages,  with  forty-five  pages  of  small-print  notes,  and 
thirty  of  bibliography.  The  book  burrows  into  the  complex  roots  of  sexual 
relations  in  the  play,  finding  all  illicit  carnal  relations  incestuous,  and  their 
attempted  sublimation,  and  controls,  even  more  complex.  To  change  the  image, 
here  in  the  play  is  a  web  made  of  tensions  between  teleologies,  natural  and 
political;  between  ideals,  Christian  and  political;  in  the  special  problems  implied 
in  Universal  Brotherhood,  best  understood  as  Universal  Siblinghood,  related  to 
liberty,  to  moral  as  well  as  pragmatic  needs  to  classify  people  as  special  kin  or 
kind,  or  all  alike.  The  incest  taboo  seeks  to  limit  possible  exchanges;  that,  says 
Shell,  opposes  other  modes  of  taliation  (notably  money)  where  equivalence  and 
exchange  are  open-ended.  Here,  it  seems,  is  a  late  structuralist  who  has  thought 
deeply  about  this  play  (and  much  else  -  there  is  a  lot  of  Shakespeare  in  the  book) 
and  should,  I  feel,  be  saluted. 

By  coincidence,  the  two  articles  on  The  Winter's  Tale  are  both  about  names, 
and  both  good.  Inge  Leimberg’s  “'The  Image  of  Golden  Aphrodite":  Some 
Observations  on  the  Name  “Hermione”’  in  ShJW  (130-49)  is  deeply  learned 
and  wonderfully  suggestive  (and  sometimes  refreshingly  cranky)  in  its  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  ‘What  would  an  Elizabethan  understand  when  he  heard 
the  name  “Hermione”?’.  The  answer,  in  this  rich,  rewarding  article,  is  the 
goddess  of  love  herself,  with  important  implications.  Also  in  ShJW  (123-9)  is  'A 
Glimpse  of  Leontes  through  an  Onomastic  Lens’,  in  which  Dale  B.  J.  Randall 
looks  at  Shakespeare’s  lions  and  sees  Shakespeare’s  reversal  of  Greene's  Sicily 
and  Bohemia  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
Leontini,  and  with  both  Cymbeline' s  ‘Sicilius  Leonatus'  and  Leonato  of  Messina 
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in  Much  Ado.  He  has  a  specially  neat  comment  on  Proverbs  28.15,  ‘As  a  roaring 
lyon,  and  an  hungrie  beare,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  ouer  the  poore  people’.  In  N&Q 
(484)  Judie  Newman  neatly  relates  the  pursuing  bear  to  the  end  of  winter.  On 
The  Tempest ,  Alden  T.  Vaughan  writes  ‘Shakespeare’s  Indian:  The 
Americanization  of  Caliban’  ( SQ  137-53).  His  subject  is  the  long  critical  debate 
about  Caliban  as  a  possible  American  Indian.  Sidney  Lee  in  1898  set  the  pace, 
and  E.  E.  Stoll  in  1927  tried  to  hobble  the  runners.  Vaughan  sees  Lee  as  the 
product  of  his  age,  and  the  very  modern  new  historicist  interest  as  reflecting  -  in  a 
phrase  which  must  surely  cause  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  -  ‘current  themes  in 
American,  indeed  world,  history’.  In  N&Q  (484-5)  Noel  R.  Blincoe  argues  well 
for  the  retention  of ‘sex  individual’  in  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

(c)  Histories 

Last  year  I  complained  at  the  paucity  of  material  on  the  histories:  this  year 
there  are  no  fewer  than  three  books.  C.  W.  R.  D.  Moseley’s  Shakespeare’s 
History  Plays  is  potentially  a  useful  port  of  call  for  sixth-formers  or 
undergraduates,  but  his  history-of-ideas  chapters  rehearse  Tillyard  too 
complacently,  while  those  specifically  on  the  second  tetralogy  offer  little  that  is 
new.  The  final  discussion  of  the  interpretative  implications  of  rhetoric  and 
poetics  has  more  life  in  it.  Graham  Holderness  also  concentrates  on  the  second 
tetralogy  in  his  section  of  Shakespeare:  The  Play  of  History.  Like  Moseley, 
Holderness  stresses  the  element  of  artifice  in  the  plays,  which  he  interprets  in 
terms  of ‘the  tension  between  representational  and  fantasy  forms’,  but  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  contradictions  of  the  plays  than  in  their  coherence;  his 
perspective  is  often  illuminating  but  can  seem  excessively  negative.  Here,  out  of 
sequence,  I  may  mention  Gunter  Walch’s  ‘ Henry  V  as  a  Working-House  of 
Ideology’  (ShS  40.63-8)  which  proceeds  along  lines  similar  to  Holderness, 
reminding  us,  via  examination  of  the  Choruses,  that  a  history  play  can  be  ‘an 
illusion  effectively  used  as  an  instrument  of  power’. 

Alexander  Leggatt’s  Shakespeare’s  Political  Drama,  which  also  covers  the 
Roman  plays,  is  a  much  better  book.  It  is  in  effect  a  series  of  essays  on  individual 
plays,  but  is  informed  by  lucidity,  alert  response  to  structural  technique,  and  a 
rare  gift  for  the  crystallizing  phrase.  The  best  chapter  manages  to  be  fresh  and 
illuminating  on  the  Henry  IV  plays,  making  its  points  with  a  balance  worthy  of 
the  texts  (for  example  ‘What  Shakespeare  emphasises  ...  is  not  the  danger  of 
Falstaffs  ambition  but  its  emptiness’).  Critics  of  the  Holderness  school  would 
find  the  whole  book  hopelessly  passe,  but  it  exudes  something  that  is  lacking  in 
their  work:  love  for  the  plays  and  a  refusal  to  let  this  be  stifled  by  the  urge  to  take 
up  a  theoretical  position. 

There  are,  as  always,  plenty  of  these  on  display,  and  some  deficiencies  in  one 
(new  historicism)  are  examined  in  Leeds  Barroll’s  ‘A  New  History  for 
Shakespeare  and  His  Time’  {SQ  441-64):  he  contends  that  this  approach  has 
undervalued  the  importance  of  the  event  in  history  and  in  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
The  kind  of  reductive  schematism  that  makes  him  uneasy  is  exemplified  in 
Robert  B.  Bennett’s  ‘Four  Stages  of  Time:  The  Shape  of  History  in 
Shakespeare’s  Second  Tetralogy’  {ShakS  19.61-85),  a  tortuous  application  of 
concepts  of  providential  and  cyclical  history  drawn  from  typological  biblical 
exegesis  rather  than  the  chronicles. 

Gender  criticism  also  continues  to  produce  work  of  varied  quality.  Three 
writers  of  this  school  consider  the  portrayal  of  women  in  the  Henry  VI  plays. 
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Susan  Bassnett’s  ‘Sexuality  and  Power  in  the  Three  Parts  of  King  Henry  VT 
(ShJE  183-91)  laments  Shakespeare’s  misogyny  in  showing  women  as  unfit  to 
hold  power  (in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I?).  More  sensibly,  Marilyn  L.  Williamson 
points  out  in  “‘When  Men  Are  Rul’d  by  Women”:  Shakespeare's  First 
Tetralogy’  ( ShakS  19.41-59)  that  such  women  are  presented  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  norm.  Most  specifically,  Gabriele  Bernhard  Jackson  s  Topical 
Ideology:  Witches,  Amazons,  and  Shakespeare’s  Joan  of  Arc'  (ELR  40-65) 
shows  that  1  Henry  VI  draws  on  Renaissance  debate  about  the  moral 
ambivalence  of  the  Amazon  and  virago  and  avoids  any  softening  of  the 
portrayal  (as  in  Spenser’s  Britomart)  by  making  Joan  into  a  witch. 

There  are  a  few  items  on  individual  plays  in  the  first  tetralogy.  The  Cade 
sequence  is  studied  by  Michael  Hattaway  in  ‘Rebellion,  Class  Consciousness, 
and  Shakespeare’s  2  Henry  Vr  ( CahiersE  33.13-22):  after  a  wordy  preamble  he 
argues  that  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  Cade  and  his  cohorts  is  less  harsh  than  is 
usually  thought,  seeing  them  as  both  creatures  and  victims  of  aristocratic 
factionalism.  Kirby  Farrell’s  ‘Prophetic  Behavior  in  Shakespeare's  Histones' 

( ShakS  19.17-40)  concentrates  on  Richard  III  and  Hal,  the  former  destroyed, 
the  latter  fulfilled  by  prophecy.  Guy  Hamel’s  more  wide-ranging  ‘Time  in 
Richard  HE  ( ShS  40.41-50)  examines  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  sets 
‘historically  significant  time  against  the  common  pattern  of  the  hours  and 
seasons’,  and  the  relationship  of  opposed  visions  of  time  in  the  play,  in  the 
histories  generally,  and  finally  in  the  entire  canon.  A.  A.  Ansan  s  Richaid  III 
and  the  “Irons  of  Wrath”  ’  ( ACM  14-32)  is  a  general  study  of  Richard  as  a  witty 
monster  finally  and  rightly  defeated,  which  sheds  no  new  light  on  the  character. 

In  a  major  article,  "King  John  and  Historiography’  (ELH  309-32),  A.  R. 
Braunmuller  reminds  us  that  Shakespeare's  sources  for  the  histories  were  often 
creative  works  in  their  own  right,  and  sees,  in  the  ambiguous  presentation  of  the 
Bastard  and  Arthur,  Shakespeare’s  response  to  the  multiple  explanations  ol 
cause  and  motive  in  the  chronicles. 

Criticism  of  Richard  II  concentrates  on  such  well-worn  topics  as  the 
importance  of  theatricality  and  of  Richard’s  self-images.  A  chapter  on  the  play 
in  Derek  Cohen’s  Shakespearean  Motives  suggests  parallels  between  Richard's 
awareness  of  the  role  played  by  his  stage  audience  and  our  awareness  of  his  own 
role-playing.  Harvey  Birenbaum's  ‘Between  the  Mirror  and  the  Face:  Symbolic 
Reality  in  Richard  IT  (in  Homan)  maintains  that  coherence  for  Richard  depends 
upon  a  congruity  between  his  sense  of  self  and  of  the  external  world,  his  assertion 
of  divine  right  involving  a  necessary  hubris  which  is  defeated  but  not  destroyed 
by  the  historical  pragmatism  embodied  in  Bolingbroke.  In  similar  terms 
Christopher  Pye  (‘The  Betrayal  of  the  Gaze:  Theatricality  and  Power  in 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  IT ,  ELH  575—98)  reflects  on  the  paradox  that  Richard  s 
ultimate  exercise  of  power  is  an  act  of  self-destruction,  while  Harry  Berger  Jr  in 
‘ Richard  II,  3.2:  An  Exercise  in  Imaginary  Audition'  {ELH  755-96)  opposes  the 
view  of  Richard  as  a  dandified  solipsist  in  this  scene,  arguing  that  he  manipulates 
the  theatricality  of  his  position  to  construct  a  self-image  which  he  hopes  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity.  All  these  pieces  are  long  on  words  and  short  on 
inspiration.  A  bracing  contrast  is  provided  by  Ian  Robinson's  pamphlet 
‘Richard  IE  and  'Woodstock',  which  examines  closely  the  establishment  of 
Richard’s  kingly  style  and  the  way  in  which  it  becomes  fatally  self-indulgent, 
inhibiting  his  and  the  play’s  tragic  status.  Robinson  believes  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  Woodstock,  but  in  the  space  at  his  disposal  he  cannot  make  his  case  in 
detail. 
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The  Henry  IV  plays  have  inspired  no  large-scale  articles  this  year;  we  are  left 
with  some  miscellaneous  notes.  Gilian  West  assembles  no  fewer  than  fifty  new 
examples  of  ‘Falstaffs  Punning’  ( ES  541-58).  Elizabeth  Schafer  identifies 
‘FalstaflTs  “Singing-Man  of  Windsor”:  2  Henry  IV,  Il.i’  ( SQ  58-9)  as  William 
Wolner,  a  notorious  glutton  who  is  described  by  that  very  phrase  in  a  jest-book 
registered  in  1590  (but  unprinted  until  1620).  John  Pafford’s  ‘An  Early  Falstaff 
Echo?’  ( N&Q  467-8)  needs  no  question  mark;  he  prints  a  passage  from  John 
Clavell’s  A  Recantation  of  an  III  Led  Life  (1628)  which  unquestionably  alludes  to 
Falstaffs  subterfuges  after  the  Gadshill  robbery.  Simon  Cauchi’s  ‘Sir  John 
Harington  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  ( N&Q  468-9)  proposes  that  Harington’s 
disparaging  allusions  to  Falstaff  derive  from  memories  of  a  clownish  theatrical 
performance. 

Two  essays  on  Henry  VIII  exemplify  different  uses  of  historical  background. 
Kim  H.  Noling  (‘Grubbing  Up  the  Stock:  Dramatizing  Queens  in  Henry  VIIT , 
SQ  291-306)  sees  the  play  as  supporting  Henry’s  (and  James  I’s)  patriarchal 
attitudes  in  its  ‘subversion  of  queens  into  no  more  than  the  means  by  which  kings 
are  produced’  -  even  Elizabeth  I  becomes  a  phoenix  whose  gender  is  irrelevant. 
Such  an  argument  hardly  acknowledges  the  complexities  of  the  play’s  subject 
matter  or  the  delicacy  with  which  it  is  treated.  Less  rigidly,  Stuart  M.  Kurland 
(‘Henry  VIII  and  James  E  Shakespeare  and  Jacobean  Politics’,  ShakS  19.203- 
17)  detects  allusions  in  the  play  to  factionalism  in  the  Jacobean  court  and  to  the 
king’s  own  intermittent  interest  in  the  details  of  government;  the  explanation,  he 
thinks,  lies  in  Shakespeare’s  wish  to  emphasize  the  contemporary  applicability 
of  such  issues  as  the  uncertainties  of  politics  and  the  arbitrariness  of  kingly 
power. 

The  apocryphal  plays  have  received  more  attention  than  for  some  years.  Eliot 
Slater’s  posthumously  published  book  The  Problem  of  ‘The  Reign  of  King 
Edward  IIP:  A  Statistical  Approach  amasses  a  formidable  array  of  evidence, 
largely  based  on  the  occurrence  of  rare  words,  to  argue  that  Shakespeare  is  the 
sole  author  of  Edward  III  but  that  the  two  sections  into  which  the  play  is 
conventionally  divided  were  probably  written  at  different  times.  Literary  critics, 
especially  innumerate  ones  like  myself,  will  hardly  have  the  means  of  evaluating 
Slater’s  case.  In  an  appendix,  following  up  an  exchange  in  the  TLS  in  1982  and 
1983,  he  offers  support  for  the  Shakespearean  authorship  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
although  his  conclusions  here  are  called  in  question  by  M.  W.  A.  Smith’s  ‘Word- 
Links  and  the  Authorship  of  Edmund  Ironside'  (N&Q  447-9).  Approaching 
Edward  III  from  a  more  familiar  angle,  Larry  S.  Champion’s  “‘Answere  to  This 
Perillous  Time”:  Ideological  Ambivalence  in  The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III  and 
the  English  Chronicle  Plays’  (ES  117-29)  draws  attention  to  the  flaws  in 
Edward’s  character  and  sets  the  play  in  the  context  of  a  Renaissance  mode  of 
historical  enquiry  which  was  forsaking  Ciceronian  platitudes  for  the  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  change  and  conflict.  Finally,  Scott  McMillin’s  The  Elizabethan 
Theatre  and  ‘The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More'  marshals  strong  support  from 
textual  criticism  and  theatre  history  for  his  belief  that  the  More  manuscript  is  a 
finished  work,  an  authorial  fair  copy  intended  for  use  as  a  prompt-book,  which 
was  written  between  the  summers  of  1592  and  1593  for  playing  by  Strange’s 
Men. 

(d)  Tragedies 

For  once  let  us  begin  with  the  good  news.  Richard  Levin’s  ‘Feminist 
Thematics  and  Shakespearean  Tragedy’  (PM LA  125-38)  is  a  sensible  and  witty 
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critique  of  the  tendency  of  feminist  criticism  to  reduce  the  tragedies  to  tracts 
about  gender  whose  denouements  are  invariably  ascribed  to  a  triumph  ot 
masculinity  or  ‘patriarchy’.  Rather  than  anachronistically  imposing  twentieth- 
century  gender  assumptions  upon  the  plays,  he  suggests,  they  should  consider 
what  assumptions  can  be  deduced  from  the  plays.  He  detects  beneath  their  work 
a  revisionary  Freudianism  which  holds  that  men’s  experiences  of  mothering 
leave  them  ‘subconscious  misogynists’  with  a  fear  and  hatred  of  femininity  to 
which  they  react  by  either  idealizing  or  degrading  women.  By  chance  this  year's 
ShJE  contains  a  number  of  contributions  to  a  1987  colloquium  on  Gender, 
Power  and  Humanity  in  Shakespeare’  which  offer  unwitting  illustration  of 
Levin’s  criticisms.  Of  the  articles  in  English,  those  by  John  Drakakis  (‘The 
Engendering  of  Toads:  Patriarchy  and  the  Problem  of  Subjectivity  in 
Shakespeare’s  Othello’,  62-80)  and  Walter  Cohen  (“‘None  of  Woman  Born": 
Shakespeare,  Women,  and  Revolution’,  130-41)  are  convinced  that  Othello  and 
Macbeth  are  deeply  misogynist  (wasn’t  James  VI  homosexual,  after  all?).  Such 
essays  as  these,  and  the  related  piece  on  father-daughter  relationships  in  King 
Lear  by  Claire  McEachern,  ‘Fathering  Herself:  A  Source  Study  of  Shakespeare’s 
Feminism’  ( SQ  269-89),  seem  not  to  be  about  Shakespeare’s  plays  at  all  but 
about  some  dreary  tracts  not  worth  our  attention. 

There  is  very  little  general  material  on  the  tragedies  as  a  group.  A  somewhat 
cloudy  essay  by  J.-M.  Maguin  in  Habicht  et  al.,  ‘Holding  Forth  and  Holding 
Back:  Operating  Modes  of  the  Dramatist’s  Imagination’,  examines 
Shakespeare’s  choices  between  reporting  incidents  and  showing  them  on  stage, 
with  some  comments  on  metaphorical  uses  of  pillows,  snakes,  and  poisons.  In 
the  same  volume,  Juliet  Dusinberre’s  ‘Tragedy  and  Laughing  in  the  Wrong 
Place’  argues  that  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  comedy  for  strategic  purposes  in 
the  tragedies  and  that  the  risk  of  laughter  provides  ‘a  paradigm  for  the  fearful 
conflict  between  meanness  and  nobility,  cruelty  and  compassion'  which 
underlies  the  plays  themselves.  This  is  an  apposite  comment  this  year,  when 
many  critics  have  concerned  themselves  with  strains,  contradictions,  and 
downright  incoherences  in  the  tragedies.  Still  another  essay  in  Habicht  et  al, 
Anne  Pasternak  Slater’s  ‘Petrarchanism  [sic]  Come  True  in  Romeo  and  Juliet', 
shows  that  that  play  uses  the  Petrarchan  juxtaposition  of  opposites  both 
parodically  and  seriously. 

The  Hamlet  industry  thrives  with  its  customary  energy  -  indeed,  there  are 
many  more  items  on  that  play  than  on  the  other  tragedies  this  year.  Two  general 
guides,  both  simply  called  Hamlet’,  come  from  Graham  Holderness  and  Cedric 
Watts.  Holderness  turns  the  textual  history  of  the  play  to  good  account,  inciting 
the  student  to  ponder  the  theatrical  and  critical  implications  of  different 
readings,  and  including  some  particularly  stimulating  questions  for  discussion. 
Watts  argues  the  case  for  Hamlet  as  a  cluster  of  insoluble  contradictions, 
expounding  the  theories  of  others  with  versatility  and  fairness,  but  remaining  as 
enigmatic  as  the  Prince  himself  about  his  own  view,  if  any. 

Too  many  articles  remain  myopically  obsessed  with  different  aspects  of 
Hamlet’s  character,  the  variety  of  roles  he  is  called  upon  to  play,  and  parallels 
between  him  and  other  characters.  Geoffrey  Aggeler  (‘Hamlet  and  the  Stoic 
Stage’,  HSt  9.21-33)  sees  Hamlet  rejecting  Laertes’  model  Stoicism  as  an 
impossible  detachment;  David  Scott  Kastan  (“‘His  Semblable  Is  His  Mirror’’: 
Hamlet  and  the  Imitation  of  Revenge’,  ShakS  19.111-24),  like  many  other 
critics,  claims  that  Hamlet’s  tragic  potential  is  enhanced  by  his  failure  to  be  a 
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traditional  revenger.  The  transformation  of  a  source  which  follows  that  revenge 
pattern  into  ‘a  psychological  agon'  is  charted  by  John  Halverson  in  ‘ Hamlet : 
Ethos  and  Transcendence’  ( Anglia  44-73),  the  warring  sides  being  the  role  into 
which  Hamlet  seems  forced  by  his  situation,  and  his  sceptical  mentality.  Alison 
G.  Hayton  (‘“The  King  My  Father?”:  Paternity  in  Hamlet',  HSt  9.53-64) 
explores  conflicts  between  his  dual  status  as  son  to  Old  Hamlet  and  to  Claudius; 
Avram  Gimbel  detects  parallels  in  ‘A  Congruence  of  Personalities:  Hamlet  and 
Claudius’  ( HSt  9.90-2);  and  Zhang  Siyang  (in  Homan)  sees  ‘Hamlet’s 
Melancholy’  as  a  reflection  of  confusions  in  himself  and  his  world.  The  nature  of 
that  world  is  well  discussed  by  Barbara  A.  Johnson’s  ‘The  Fabric  of  the  Universe 
Rent:  Hamlet  as  an  Inversion  of  The  Courtier’  ( HSt  9.34—52),  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  Danish  court  with  the  paradigm  of  Castiglione. 

There  are  some  critics  who  range  beyond  the  protagonist  of  Hamlet  to  its 
general  shape  and  dramatic  techniques.  George  F.  Held  (‘Hamlet’s  Other 
Purpose’,  Anglia  315-37)  sees  the  play  fulfilling  the  Aristotelean  requirement 
that  the  action  of  tragedy  be  directed  towards  a  good  end.  In  a  more  specialized, 
locally  enlightening  study,  Hamlet’s  Fictions,  Maurice  Charney  explores  the 
centrality  of  the  concept  of  passion,  seen  as  a  dangerous  yet  essential  component 
of  heroism,  as  a  mainspring  of  fantasies  through  which  Hamlet  broods  on  (and 
delays)  his  revenge,  and  as  the  source  of  the  life  possessed  by  the  ultimate  fiction, 
the  play  itself.  Charney  includes  chapters  on  representations  of  female  insanity 
in  Elizabethan  drama,  on  theatrical  and  literary  conventions  in  Hamlet,  and  on 
the  comic  element  in  the  play.  The  best  essay  on  Hamlet  this  year,  combining 
discussion  of  character  with  penetrating  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  play 
has  become  a  cultural  talisman  of  a  particular  type,  is,  predictably,  by  Barbara 
Everett.  ‘Growing’  (LRB  31  March)  is  an  elegant  meditation  on  the  reasons  for 
Shakespeare’s  insistence  on  Hamlet’s  youth,  and  on  the  connection  between  his 
simultaneous  maturing  and  dying  and  the  discovery  of ‘problems’  in  the  play  by 
the  youth-worshippers  of  the  Romantic  period. 

Among  essays  on  dramatic  technique,  a  portentous  piece  by  John  Hunt,  ‘A 
Thing  of  Nothing:  The  Catastrophic  Body  in  Hamlet ’  ( SQ  27-44),  finds 
Shakespeare  ‘deconstructing’  the  human  body  and  the  body  politic  in  the  play, 
which  turns  out  to  mean  there  are  lots  of  images  alluding  to  its  component  parts. 
One  of  these  is  examined  by  Thomas  Clayton  in  ‘ Hamlet  I. v.  196-197:  “The  Time 
Is  Out  of  Joint’”  ( N&Q  471-3)  with  reference  to  its  conjunction  of  surgery  and 
time-keeping.  Martin  W.  Walsh’s  ‘  “This  Same  Skull,  Sir  ...  :  Layers  of 

Meaning  and  Tradition  in  Shakespeare’s  Most  Famous  Play’  (HSt  9.65-77),  on 
macabre  and  memento  mori  tropes  in  V.i,  can  be  bracketed  with  a  note  by  John 
Scattergood,  ‘A  Graveyard  Formula  in  Hamlet  V.i.  115-131’  (N&Q  470-1), 
observing  that  the  catechizing  conversation  in  the  scene  is  reminiscent  of  some 
types  of  formal  epitaph.  Michael  Cohen’s  ‘  “To  What  Base  Uses  We  May 
Return”:  Class  and  Mortality  in  Hamlet ’  (HSt  9.78-85)  broods  on  whether 
death  really  is  a  leveller.  Susan  Baker  (‘Hamlet’s  Bloody  Thoughts  and  the 
Illusion  of  Inwardness’,  CompD  21.303-17)  studies  over-schematically 
Shakespeare’s  solutions  to  the  technical  problem  of  representing  internal 
processes  in  an  external  medium.  Bernard  Richards  s  Hamlet  and  the  Theatre 
of  Memory’  (N&Q  53)  sees  ‘globe’  (I.v.97)  as  an  allusion  to  the  theatre  as  well  as 
to  Hamlet’s  head  and  the  world,  inferring  that,  as  the  theatre  was  a  source  of 
mnemonics,  Hamlet  is  saying  he  won’t  forget  the  Ghost  because  he  is  in  a 
theatre.  Two  further  performance-oriented  articles  appear  in  Homan:  Robert 
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Hapgood’s  ‘Hamlet’s  First  Soliloquy:  An  Exercise’  compares  performances  on 
video  and  record,  while  June  Schlueter  and  James  P.  Lusardi  peer  through  "The 
Camera  in  Gertrude’s  Closet’,  comparing  IIEiv  in  the  Olivier  film  of  1948  and 
the  BBC  version  of  1980. 

Finally,  four  unassimilable  items.  Piloo  Nanavutty’s  ‘What  a  Piece  of  Work  Is 
Man!’  ( ACM  44-6)  finds  echoes  of  the  Hermetica  in  the  soliloquy  referred  to  in 
his  title.  Stanley  Friedman  usefully  documents  ‘Echoes  of  Hamlet  in  Great 
Expectations'  ( HSt  9.86-9).  Laura  Keyes’s  ‘Hamlet’s  Fat’  (in  Homan)  wonders 
about  the  hero’s  physical  shape  and  takes  off  into  creative  writing  rather  than 
criticism.  Jonathan  Goldberg’s  ‘Hamlet’s  Hand’  ( SQ  307—27)  has  attractive 
illustrations  from  Elizabethan  treatises  on  handwriting,  but  if  there  is  a 
relevance  to  Hamlet ,  it  has  escaped  me. 

Peter  Davison’s  Critics  Debate  volume  on  Othello  surveys  six  different 
approaches  to  it,  by  way  of  genre,  social  history,  dramatic  convention, 
characterization,  the  idea  of  the  ‘dramatic  poem’,  and  archetypes.  His  own 
emphasis  is  on  the  importance  of  fruitful  confusion,  not  only  in  the  plot  material 
but  in  the  tension  between  tragic  and  comic  modes  which  animates  the  play  and 
provokes  a  divided  response  in  us  -  perhaps  too  divided,  as  Davison  presents  it, 
for  his  position  almost  rules  out  the  possibility  of  coherent  interpretation. 
Multiple  response  at  a  more  basic  verbal  level  is  examined  in  an  exhibition  of 
incredible  industry  by  Martin  Elliott,  whose  Shakespeare's  Invention  of  Othello 
analyses  key  parts  of  the  text  in  extraordinary  detail,  leaning  heavily  on  the  OED 
in  Empsonian  fashion  but  without  Empson's  verve  or  ability  to  strike  to  the 
heart  of  an  argument.  Periodically,  Elliott  gestures  at  a  general  point,  only  to 
retreat  behind  his  index  cards.  This  is  more  than  close  reading:  it  is  absolutely 
claustrophobic.  Apart  from  these  books  we  have  a  miscellany.  The  chapter  on 
Othello  in  Cohen’s  Shakespearean  Motives  interestingly  explores  Othello's  and 
Iago’s  uses  of  narrative  as  modes  of  self-expression.  Janet  C.  Stavropoulos 
writes  sensibly  on  ‘Love  and  Age  in  Othello’  (ShakS  19.125^)1),  examining  the 
ways  in  which  Othello  and  Brabantio  are  variations  on  the  type  of  the  senex ,  and 
seeing  Othello  and  Desdemona  as  exhibiting  stages  in  the  psychological  passage 
from  youth  to  age.  Tom  McBride,  in  ‘Othello’s  Occupation'  (TSLL  412-30), 
studies  the  place  of  power  in  the  social  dimension  of  the  play.  William  R. 
Drennan’s  ‘“Corrupt  Means  to  Aspire’’:  Contarini’s  De  Republica  and  the 
Motives  of  Iago’  ( N&Q  474-5)  argues  that  Lewis  Lewkenor’s  1 599  translation  of 
this  treatise  on  Venetian  statecraft  supplied  Shakespeare  with  Iago’s  jealousy  at 
Cassio’s  promotion.  In  ‘An  Additional  Note  to  “ Othello  and  Popular 
Traditions’’  [TIE 68.248-9]’  (CahiersE 33.57-8)  Frangois  Laroque  prints  further 
passages  linking  Moors  and  Morris  dancing.  Norman  Nathan  informs  us  that 
‘Othello’s  Marriage  is  Consummated'  ( CahiersE  34.79-82),  replying  after  a 
record  thirteen  years  to  Pierre  Janton  (TIE 56.169)  and  more  promptly  to  T.  G. 
A.  Nelson  and  C.  Haines  (TIE  64.221).  I  just  can’t  get  worked  up  about  this.  I’m 
afraid. 

King  Lear ,  like  Hamlet,  is  the  subject  of  two  monographs,  by  Ann  Thompson 
and  Alexander  Leggatt.  Thompson’s  brief,  like  Peter  Davison’s,  commits  her  to 
extensive  summary  of  other  critics’  views,  but  she  is  so  far  from  having  a  view  of 
her  own  that  she  is  able,  in  her  closing  pages,  to  envisage  with  apparent 
equanimity  a  time  when  Lear  will  cease  to  be  acclaimed  as  a  great  play  because  of 
pressure  from  feminists  who  object  to  its  ‘sexism’  and  from  theorists  who  object 
to  its  privileged  canonical  status.  This  promised  end  will  be  staved  off  by  books 
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like  Leggatt’s,  who  with  the  same  number  of  pages  at  his  disposal  does  so  much 
more,  throwing  off  numerous  interesting  remarks,  for  instance  that  there  is  a 
‘mysterious  rapport’  between  Edmund  and  Edgar  which  disturbs  our  impulse  to 
make  an  absolute  moral  distinction  between  them,  or  that  although  the  play  is 
not  Christian  its  intense  physicality  makes  it  recognizably  ‘the  work  of  a 
Christian  imagination’  whose  hero  ultimately  ‘needs  to  die’.  The  religious 
dimension  of  Lear  is  derived  specifically  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  tempered 
by  Montaignian  scepticism,  according  to  Arthur  Kirsch’s  ‘The  Emotional 
Landscape  of  King  Lear ’  ( SQ  154-70).  The  play’s  political  philosophy  has 
attracted  two  reliable  commentators:  R.  S.  White  (‘ King  Lear  and  Philosophical 
Anarchism’,  English  181-200)  makes  a  good  case  for  seeing  anarchism,  which  he 
defines  as  a  rational  conviction  that  power  is  inherently  destructive  and  that  its 
removal  would  lead  to  a  society  rooted  in  natural  justice,  as  an  important 
element  in  Lear’s  narrative  and  intellectual  fabric,  while  Raman  Selden,  in  ‘ King 
Lear  and  True  Need’  ( ShakS  19.143-69),  furnishes  illuminating  background 
details  of  Jacobean  social  unrest,  for  example  the  challenge  to  the  aristocracy  by 
egalitarian  movements,  which  he  finds  reflected  in  the  play. 

Slighter  pieces  come  from  two  contributors  to  Habicht  et  al.\  Giorgio 
Melchiori  (‘Degrees  of  Metaphor:  King  Lear')  on  the  relevance  of  the  theatre/ 
world  metaphor,  and  Martin  Prochazka  on  ‘Images  of  King  Lear  in 
Czechoslovak  Folklore’  which  also  includes  some  discussion  of  folklore 
elements  in  Lear.  Lawrence  Rosinger  contributes  ‘Still  More  on  Cordelia’s 
“Nothing”’  ( N&Q  54),  supplementing!.  S.  Gill  in  N&Q  (1984)  and  his  own  note 
in  NLH  (1968),  improbably  seeing  an  allusion  to  Jesus’  refusal  to  answer 
questions  at  his  trial.  Visvanath  Chatterjee’s  ‘King  Lear.  The  Limits  of  Art’ 
( OIJSS  2.55-67)  rhapsodizes  the  play  as  a  celebration  of  ‘the  soul’s  victory’. 

The  little  work  that  there  has  been  this  year  on  Macbeth  has  made  particularly 
dismal  reading.  Jacqueline  Lawson  (‘The  Infernal  Macbeth’,  ACM  33-43) 
assures  us  that  the  play  is  just  like  the  Inferno  ‘in  tone,  economy  of  language, 
mood,  and  precision  of  imagery’!  Two  essays  study  the  significance  of  hands: 
Bhupendranath  Seal  offers  ‘A  Note  on  the  Hand  Image  in  Macbeth’  ( CalR  4. 
22-7)  while  Kathryn  L.  Lynch  asks  “‘What  Hands  Are  These?”:  The  Hand  as 
Generative  Symbol  in  Macbeth’  ( RES  29-38).  Seal  observes  the  connection  of 
hand  images  with  the  theme  of  evil  and  temptation;  Lynch  lays  bare 
Shakespeare’s  ‘baroque’  exploitation  of  the  various  symbolic  associations  of 
hands,  with  reference  to  the  Bible  and  to  Renaissance  treatises  on  anatomy. 
Henri  Suhamy’s  ‘L’lnteriorite  de  Macbeth’  (EA  1-12)  charts  three  stages  in 
Macbeth’s  ennui  which  reduce  him  to  ‘a  science-fiction  robot’  and  even  ‘Public 
Enemy  No.  1’!  Ye  dirty  rats? 

I  now  turn  to  the  classical  tragedies.  ‘Shakespeare’s  Use  of  Golding’s  Ovid  as 
Source  for  Titus  Andronicus ’  ( N&Q  449-51)  is  examined  by  Anthony  Brian 
Taylor,  who  buttresses  his  case  in  another  note,  ‘Shakespeare,  Studley,  and 
Golding’  ( RES  522-7),  which  locates  a  borrowing  in  Titus  V.ii.48-9.  More 
broadly,  Maurice  Hunt’s  ‘Compelling  Art  in  Titus  Andronicus ’  ( SEL  197-218) 
discusses  the  uses  made  of  the  Metamorphoses  by  characters  in  the  play 
desperate  to  curb  the  chaos  of  their  lives.  Argument  over  the  relationship 
between  the  play,  the  ballad  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prose  History  of  Titus 
Andronicus  rumbles  on:  G.  Harold  Metz  (‘Titus  Andronicus:  Three  Versions  of 
the  Story’,  N&Q  451-5)  pursues  his  case  against  G.  K.  Hunter  (Y W  64.225)  in 
the  belief  that  the  correct  order  is  //Amrj;-play-ballad. 
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Julius  Caesar  has  attracted  much  attention.  In  a  sophisticated  essay, 
‘Shakespeare  and  His  Sources:  Observations  on  the  Critical  History  of  Julius 
Caesar  ( ShS  40.69-76)  R.  S.  Miola  considers  the  critical  implications 
underlying  such  descriptive  terms  as  ‘analogue’,  ‘influence’,  and  ‘source  , 
detecting  a  return,  in  recent  discussions  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  Thomas  North  s 
Plutarch,  to  the  Renaissance  concept  of  imitatio.  The  search  for  sources  goes  on 
meanwhile:  in  ‘Lucanic  Omens  in  Julius  Caesar  ( CompD  22. 1 38-44)  and  ‘Lucan 
and  the  Self-Incised  Voids  in  Julius  Caesar'  ( CompD  22.215-26)  Clifford  J. 
Ronan  explores  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  the  Pharsalia  for  supernatural  effects  and 
motifs  of  self-mutilation  and  parricide.  Roy  T.  Eriksen’s  ‘Extant  in  Choice 
Italian:  Possible  Italian  Echoes  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Sonnet  78'  (ES  224-37) 
finds  debts  in  I. i.  34-54  to  Book  XI  of  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Liber  at  a  (1581)  and 
in  the  sonnet  to  Petrarch’s  Sonnet  307.  Brutus’  melancholy  is  studied,  with 
reference  to  Timothy  Bright’s  treatise  on  that  subject,  by  William  O.  Scott  in 
‘The  Speculative  Eye:  Problematic  Self-Knowledge  in  Julius  Caesar'  (ShS  40.77- 
89).  Thomas  Pughe’s  “‘What  Should  the  Wars  Do  with  These  Jigging  Fools?”: 
The  Poets  in  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar'  (ES  313-22)  sees  the  poets'  fate  as 
typical  of  the  main  characters’  rejection  of  imaginative  discourse,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  poets  speak  doggerel  whereas  the  main  characters  speak  poetry. 
Stuart  M.  Kurland’s  “‘No  Innocence  Is  Safe,/When  Power  Contests”:  The 
Factional  Worlds  of  Caesar  and  Sejanus'  (CompD  22.56-67)  helpfully  sets  both 
plays  against  the  background  of  contemporary  English  history,  though  his  main 
interest  is  in  Jonson. 

Clifford  J.  Ronan’s  ‘ Caesar’s  Revenge  and  the  Roman  Thoughts  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  (ShakS  19.171-82)  adds  to  evidence  already  assembled  by 
Jacqueline  Pearson  and  Rene  Weis  (Y W 62.191;  64.210)  that  Shakespeare  used 
this  anonymous  play. 

There  are  two  excellent  essays  on  Timon  of  Athens.  John  Dixon  Hunt 
considers  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Paragone:  A  Reading  of  Timon  of  Athens'  in 
Habicht  et  ai,  developing  a  view  of  Timon  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  visual  and 
the  verbal  arts  into  creative  fusion,  and  setting  it,  together  with  Coriolanus  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  against  the  background  of  trends  in  English  portraiture 
and  the  masque  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Robert  Wilcher's  'Timon  of 
Athens :  A  Shakespearian  Experiment’  (CahiersE  34.61-78)  distinguishes  two 
phases  in  the  play.  Acts  I  to  III  dramatizing  flattery  and  ingratitude  in  the 
manner  of  a  Tudor  ‘estates’  morality,  and  Acts  IV  and  V  exposing,  by  imitation, 
the  hollowness  of  the  verse  satire  of  the  1590s.  Wilcher  does  not  claim  the 
experiment  works;  indeed  he  judges  the  result  ‘an  intellectual  exercise  in  analysis, 
rather  than  an  imitation  of  life’.  His  detection  of  different  levels  of  style  and  tone 
is  very  helpful. 

Adrian  Poole  is  the  only  critic  to  write  at  length  on  Coriolanus.  His 
monograph  follows  the  play  carefully  through,  neatly  responsive  to  details  and 
offering  some  interesting  reflections  on  Coriolanus  as  almost  a  parody  of  other 
Shakespearean  tragic  protagonists  in  the  precipitation  with  which  he  ‘hurls 
himself  towards  the  break  with  the  world  he  has  known'.  Far  from  being  the 
automaton  from  whom  many  critics  recoil,  Coriolanus  is  for  Poole  a  ‘hypnotic, 
infuriating,  calamitous  person’.  His  acknowledgement  of  the  human  element  in 
tragedy,  and  of  the  mystery  which  often  lies  at  its  heart,  allows  me  to  end  this 
review,  as  I  began  it,  on  an  unexpectedly  positive  note. 
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(e)  Poems 

‘Venus  and  Adonis:  Can  We  Forgive  Them?’  is  the  title  of  an  essay  by  John 
Klause  ( SP  353-77),  in  which  he  rather  boldly  suggests  that  forgiveness  is  an 
issue  in  this  poem  (though  not  in  the  complementary  Hero  and  Leander).  In  a 
close  reading,  he  finds  a  note  of  pity  for  both  Venus  and  Adonis,  who  are 
‘diminutive  and  helpless  before  the  large  forces  that  finally  defeat  them’.  In  SEL 
(39-55)  R.  Rawdon  Wilson  writes  ‘Shakespearean  Narrative:  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  Reconsidered’,  in  which  he  tries  to  rescue  the  poem  from  the  charges  of 
‘early,  apprentice,  experimental,  passed-beyond,  or  failed’.  Wilson  studies, 
interestingly,  the  narrative  technique,  in  this  retelling  of  an  old  story,  and  reveals 
a  great  deal  of  value  including  forward  glances  to  narratives  in  the  plays. 
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Renaissance  Drama: 
Excluding  Shakespeare 

MICHAEL  JARDINE,  CAROL  RUTTER,  SANDRA  CLARK, 
and  DAVID  LINDLEY 


This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship;  2.  Theatre 
History;  3.  Criticism;  4.  Masque  and  Pageant.  Sections  1  and  3(c)  are  by  Michael 
Jardine,  2  and  3(b)  are  by  Carol  Rutter,  3(a)  and  (d)  are  by  Sandra  Clark,  and  4  is 
by  David  Lindley. 

1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship 

Of  the  three  fine  Revels  editions  to  appear  this  year  Anthony  Parr’s  edition  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  The  Staple  of  News  is  particularly  welcome,  as  it  may  add  to  the 
growing  interest  in  this  author’s  worthy  but  less  well-known  plays.  The  strength 
of  this  edition,  as  in  the  other  Revels,  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  dependable  text 
together  with  substantial  commentary  and  annotation.  Parr  has  collated  nine 
more  copies  of  the  1631^10  Folio  than  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy  and  Evelyn 
Simpson  but  has  discovered  only  two  additional  variants,  while  finding  that  ‘the 
number  of  genuine  variants  is  even  fewer’  than  in  their  edition.  He  gives  a 
thorough  airing  to  the  play’s  complex  printing  history,  and  of  particular  merit  is 
his  fascinating  discussion  of  the  news  trade,  concluding  that  this  growing 
business  was  for  Jonson  ‘a  basic  threat  to  civilised  communication’.  This 
anticipation  of  our  Murdoch  press  is  certainly  a  subject  which  would  interest  a 
modern  audience  in  the  play  and  perhaps  overcome  what  Parr  calls  the  ‘dense 
topicality  of  much  of  its  satire’.  Parr  seeks  to  ‘bring  out  the  theatrical  life’  of  the 
play  particularly  by  the  addition  of  stage  directions,  which  are  sometimes 
obtrusive  or  redundant.  His  discussion  of  the  play  is  coloured,  as  editions  of 
neglected  plays  often  are,  by  a  desire  to  canonize;  thus  the  play  is  said  to  be 
‘intricately  organised  to  yield  a  rich  thematic  vein’  and  he  argues  that  ‘criticism 
has  not  done  justice  to  the  complexity  of  its  dramatic  method’.  Such  forays  into 
evaluative  New  Criticism  do  not  present  Parr  at  his  best. 

T.  W.  Craik’s  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  is  also 
to  be  seen  as  a  stimulus  to  production,  as  its  substantial  and  engrossing  section 
on  stage  history  implies.  Craik  ably  demonstrates  that  this  is  ‘a  play  for  the 
stage’,  and  his  section  on  sources,  a  neglected  area  for  this  work,  is  particularly 
strong.  Thoughtful  relineation  and  stage  directions  are  welcome  editorial 
features,  but  again  the  general  commentary  is  disappointing.  He  observes  that 
criticism  of  the  play  has  centred  on  two  issues,  ‘relationship  to  the  ethos  of  the 
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court’  and  ‘artistic  value’,  but  unfortunately  dismisses  the  former  as  too  large  a 
topic,  while  his  discussion  of  the  latter  results  in  uninspired  evaluative  criticism, 
reverting  to  the  tracking  down  of  thematic  unity  and  ambiguity,  with  a  long 
account  of  the  presence  of  irony. 

George  Chapman’s  The  Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  of  Charles  Duke  of  Byron, 
edited  by  John  Margeson,  arrives  shortly  after  John  Gabel’s  for  The  Plays  of 
George  Chapman:  The  Tragedies  (YW 68.256),  with  which  it  invites  comparison. 
The  most  significant  differences  are  that  Margeson’s  is  a  modern-spelling  text 
without  a  variorum  collation  but  with  copious  annotation  and  detailed 
introduction.  In  other  words  the  two  editions  serve  different  purposes  and 
readers  will  have  their  own  preference,  but  where  difficult  editorial  choices  have 
to  be  made  Margeson’s  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  more  perceptive  editing. 
Margeson’s  most  notable  departure  from  Gabel  in  the  account  of  the  printing  of 
the  play  lies  in  his  view  of  the  proof-reading  as  ‘occasional  and  haphazard’ 
whereas  Gabel  argues  for  close  attention  by  the  playwright  himself  (James 
Hammersmith’s  work  on  proof-reading,  discussed  below,  would  support 
Margeson).  He  makes  some  interesting  discoveries  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  Chapman’s  acquaintance  with  Franco-Scottish  courtier-patrons,  which 
could  account  for  the  author’s  knowledge  of  court  affairs  in  France.  Margeson’s 
critical  analysis  of  the  play  is  unremarkable,  largely  concerned  to  demonstrate 
structural  unity  and  the  tragic  dimension  of  Byron’s  character  (rather  than  its 
being  a  ‘political’  and  therefore  artistically  inferior  work).  All  three  of  these 
Revels  texts  have  been  meticulously  edited,  and  the  framework  of  well- 
established  editorial  practice  is  clearly  of  benefit  in  textual  matters,  but  it  is 
arguably  a  handicap  in  the  introductions,  where  editors  seem  unable  to  move 
beyond  the  critical  practice  of  the  early  Revels  texts.  There  seems  greater 
freedom  in  this  area  in  a  welcome  edition  by  Michael  Jardine  and  John  Simons 
of  Henry  Porter’s  strangely  overlooked  comedy  The  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abington  which  makes  available  for  the  first  time  a  play  which,  the  editors  argue, 
raises  significant  issues  about  class  and  gender  and  merits  a  showing  in  our 
theatres.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  previously  unremarked  ‘rich  vein  of  bawdy’ 
which  the  editors  have  detected  running  through  the  play. 

In  1986  an  announcement  was  made  claiming  the  discovery,  in  the  form  of  the 
only  example  of  foul  papers  from  the  Jacobean  period,  of  a  new  play  by  Webster. 
Antony  Hammond  and  Doreen  Delvecchio  have  now  published  their 
investigations  into  that  claim  as  ‘The  Melbourne  Manuscript  and  John  Webster: 
A  Reproduction  and  Transcript’  (SB  1-32).  Shifting  the  emphasis  away  from 
authorship  to  the  manuscript  itself,  they  test  out  some  of  the  hypotheses  made  by 
textual  scholars  in  the  past,  such  as  the  presence  of ‘literary’  or  ‘descriptive’  stage 
directions  ‘which  Greg  and  others  propose  as  characteristic  of  foul  papers’,  and 
demonstrate  the  problems  which  a  compositor  might  have  faced  in  setting  up 
from  foul  papers.  In  attributing  authorship  their  statistical  analysis  is  limited  by 
the  non-availability  of  a  computer  program,  but  they  effectively  undermine  I.  A. 
Shapiro’s  case  for  Shirley,  without,  however,  making  a  clear-cut  case  for 
Webster.  A  play  that  certainly  was  written  by  Shirley  receives  the  scrupulous 
attention  of  Kim  Walker  in  ‘The  Printing  and  Publishing  of  James  Shirley’s  The 
Dukes  Mistris  (1638f  (Library  317-38).  This  represents  an  exemplary  piece  of 
textual  criticism  that  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  a  small 
seventeenth-century  printing  house  and  provides  the  first  thorough 
bibliographical  study  of  this  text.  Walker  convincingly  links  the  business 
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difficulties  of  the  printer  with  his  reconstruction  of  printing  procedures,  which 
involved  just  one  compositor  using  two  type  cases. 

The  most  significant  and  substantial  publication  of  textual  criticism  this  year 
is  James  P.  Hammersmith’s  painstaking  examination  of  proof-reading  pro¬ 
cedures  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  1647  Folio,  published  in  three  separate 
parts  in  PBSA:  The  Proof-Reading  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Folio  of 
1647:  Introduction’  (17-51),  ‘The  Proof-Reading  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Folio  of  1647:  Section  1  and  2b’  (201-7),  and  The  Proof-Reading  of  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Folio  of  1647:  Section  2  and  A,  e,  f;  Section  3  and  c 
(287-332).  The  great  value  of  this  study  is  that  it  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  printing  shops  of  the  period,  disclosing  something  of  the  impact 
which  busy  pressmen,  compositors,  and  correctors  could  have  on  some  of  our 
most  treasured  texts.  From  this  fascinating  account  it  is  clear  that  commercial 
pressures  led  to  freedom  in  printing-house  correction,  which  future  work  in  this 
field  must  take  into  account.  It  will  reinforce  the  arguments  of  those  who  wish  to 
reconstruct  a  putative  original  to  obviate  corrupt  mediation,  as  it  is  apparent 
that  a  corrector  had  the  authority  to  change  spelling  and  punctuation  according 
to  his  own  preferences,  which  has  grave  implications  for  authorship  analyses  not 
based  on  authorial  copy.  Much  light  is  shed  on  the  relationship,  or  lack  of  it, 
between  proof  and  copy,  threatening  headaches  for  editors,  who,  instead  of  a 
‘Moxonian  heaven’,  are  confronted  by  ‘printing-houses  of  ordinary  mortals  . .  . 
[whose]  aim  was  more  usually  to  present  a  typographically  pleasing  page  and  to 
remove  nonsense  from  the  text  through  whatever  expedients  the  corrector  could 
devise’. 

Another  famous  Folio  is  considered  in  James  K.  Bracken’s  ‘Books  from 
William  Stansby’s  Printing  House,  and  Jonson's  Folio  of  1616’  ( Library  18-29), 
which  fills  a  surprising  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  printer  of  the  century’s 
second  most  important  drama  text,  and  provides  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  author-publisher  relationships  at  this  time. 
Bracken’s  analysis  of  Stansby’s  output  between  1611  and  1616  establishes  the 
printer’s  association  with  prestige  publications,  some  by  authors  whom  Jonson 
knew  well.  Choice  of  printer  was  clearly  an  important  part  of  Jonson's  bid  to 
achieve  unprecedented  public  respectability  for  drama  and  for  himself  as  a 
playwright.  As  handling  plays  ‘had  no  special  appeal  for  Stansby  he  must  also 
have  been  convinced  of  the  unusual  status  of  Jonson's  output,  meriting 
workmanship  of  the  highest  quality’.  A  number  of  N&Q  entries  concern  textual 
matters.  T.  Merriam’s  ‘Corrigenda  to  Partridge’s  Orthographic  Study’  (56-7) 
casts  doubt  on  Eric  Partridge’s  orthography-based  identification  of  Munday  as 
author  of  the  first  734  lines  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Merriam  extracts  another  entry 
from  his  work  on  this  manuscript,  ‘Was  Hand  B  in  Sir  Thomas  More  Heywood's 
Autograph?’  (455-8).  Here  the  target  of  his  computer-based  statistical  bom¬ 
bardment  is  the  claim  made  by  Samuel  Tannenbaum  and  others  that  Thomas 
Heywood  penned  part  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Perhaps  making  insufficient 
allowance  for  the  problems  editors  face  in  accurately  transcribing  secretary- 
hand,  Merriam’s  method  of  comparing  the  letter  count  from  a  number  of 
dramatic  manuscripts  certainly  undermines  any  confident  identification  of 
Heywood  as  Hand  B,  and  his  research  also  indicates  that  ‘English  spelling  was 
probably  more  conventional  than  arbitrary’  in  the  period  covered. 

M.  W.  A.  Smith  continues  to  provide,  with  Merriam,  evidence  of  the  value  of 
computers  in  textual  study,  in  his  ‘Word-Finks  and  the  Authorship  of  Edmund 
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Ironside ’  ( N&Q  447-9),  which  continues  his  attack  on  the  chi-square  statistical 
method  of  Eliot  Slater  begun  in  ‘Word-Links  and  Shakespearian  Authorship 
and  Chronology’  ( N&Q  57-9).  He  effectively  challenges  the  claims  of  this 
method,  applied  to  the  occurrence  of  rare  words,  to  be  able  to  identify 
authorship,  although  it  may  have  value  in  establishing  the  chronology  of 
composition.  Edmund  Ironside  must  for  the  moment  remain  anonymous.  Just 
how  controversial  and  downright  bad-tempered  computer-based  statistical 
analysis  of  authorship  is  can  be  seen  when  Merriam  and  Smith  confront  each 
other  in  the  pages  of  Style.  Merriam’s  ‘A  Reply  to  “An  Investigation  of  the  Basis 
of  Morton’s  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Authorship’”  (636-9),  attacking 
Smith,  receives  from  him  a  withering  riposte  under  the  title  ‘Pseudoscience:  A 
Comedy  of  Statistical  Errors’  (650-3).  Some  may  be  reminded  of  the  rows 
between  Subtle  and  Face  in  The  Alchemist ,  but  the  debate  is  of  significance  for 
Renaissance  textual  studies  as  these  two  authors  are  at  the  forefront  of  the 
computer  invasion.  In  the  light  of  Hammersmith’s  researches,  however,  such 
statisticians  will  have  to  be  very  wary  about  the  provenance  of  their  data. 

Two  interesting  articles  on  new  or  neglected  texts  complete  this  year’s  survey. 
T.  H.  Howard-Hill’s  ‘Another  Warwickshire  Playwright:  John  Newdigate  of 
Arbury’  ( RenP  51-62)  is  a  tantalizingly  brief  account  of  five  play  manuscripts 
discovered  in  Arbury  Hall,  Nuneaton,  one  of  which,  a  partially  revised 
holograph,  exists  in  two  other  versions,  foul  papers  and  scribal  copy,  offering, 
Howard-Hill  suggests,  ‘unparalleled  evidence  of  dramatic  composition  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century’.  He  is  able  to  identify  the  author  as  one 
John  Newdigate,  a  local  magnate  with  an  interest  in  the  theatre,  who,  it  seems, 
regularly  changed  his  handwriting  style  (more  problems  for  statisticians).  R.  S. 
Thomson’s  ‘ Boote  &  Spurre :  A  Jacobean  Quete  from  Folger  MS  J.a.I’  ( ELR 
275-93)  makes  available  for  the  first  time  the  surviving  fragment  of  what  is 
described  as  a  ‘quete’.  Thomson’s  introduction  is  made  up  of  a  general  critical 
account  which  seeks  to  establish  the  nature  of  this  subgenre,  a  sort  of  apprentice 
folk  entertainment,  but  there  is  also  a  section  on  the  dating  (c.  1622-5)  and 
editing  of  the  manuscript.  The  editing  is  minimal  but  some  annotation  is 
included. 


2.  Theatre  History 

Had  I  been  John  Orrell,  my  thoughts  (perchance  my  hands)  would  have  been 
bloody.  Within  months  of  the  publication  of  his  monumental  The  Human  Stage: 
English  Theatre  Design  1567-1640,  a  handsomely  illustrated  history  of  play¬ 
house  structure  aimed  at  defining  what  ‘constituted  a  true  architecture  of  the 
theatre’,  not  just  physically  in  bricks  and  timber  but  theoretically  in  response  to 
Serlian  concepts  imported  from  Italy  about  the  ideal  proportionality  of  the 
cosmos  -  a  volume  that  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  stand  as  definitive  for 
a  generation  -  archaeologists  digging  in  the  shadow  of  Southwark  Bridge  turned 
up  the  foundations  of  Philip  Henslowe’s  Rose  playhouse  -  and  demolished 
several  of  Orrell’s  most  insistent  convictions.  Orrell  puts  the  public  playhouses 
in  a  class  with  Elizabethan  London’s  churches,  ‘deliberate  human  structures’, 
‘complex  in  design  because  they  serve  a  complex  human  function’,  and,  arguing 
that  the  ‘great  polygonal  frames’  of  the  playhouses  were  unadaptable,  ‘could 
hardly  be  adapted,  so  all  of  a  piece  [were  their]  conception  and  design’,  he 
declares  that  ‘no  one  ever  expanded  the  ground  plan,  or  radically  changed  the 
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relation  of  stage  to  auditorium’,  such  alterations  being  ‘precluded  by  the  highly- 
integrated  design  of  the  original  structure’.  But  the  Rose  excavations  show 
Henslowe  doing  all  this.  The  stage,  says  Orrell,  was  always  located  to  the 
southwest  of  the  frame’;  the  Rose  stage  was  on  the  north-east.  So  much  for  a 
‘true  architecture’.  Orrell’s  chapters  on  Henry  VIII’s,  and  later  Elizabeth  s 
timber-framed,  canvas-covered  banqueting  houses,  cosmologically  decorated  to 
score  emblematic  and  political  points,  make  absorbing  reading.  The  Serhan 
theories  propounded  in  Part  2  (looking  at  court  and  private  theatres  and  at  Inigo 
Jones’s  proportional  scene  designs)  grow  increasingly  dense  as  the  diagrams 
become  forehead-furrowingly  obscure. 

More  fortuitously,  the  Rose  excavations  make  timely  Neil  Carson  s  A 
Companion  to  Henslowe’ s  Diary.  This  commentary  will  not  entirely  supersede 
Walter  Greg’s  ‘Vol.  IF  (1908),  but  it  reflects  Diary  scholarship  post-R.  A. 
Foakes,  particularly  in  the  rehabilitated  Henslowe,  no  longer  ‘illiterate  monied 
man’  but  alert  entrepreneur,  and  in  the  accurate  positioning  of  the  players 
themselves  at  the  centre  of  company  management.  Carson  is  highly  informative 
on  literary  management  and  working  arrangements  between  players  and  their 
playwrights,  but  undoubtedly  his  most  enabling  contribution  in  this  Companion 
is  what  he  calls  ‘a  functional  abstract  of  the  diary’s  contents’,  sixty  pages  of 
tables  summarizing  literary  and  production  expenses,  performance  calendars 
and  receipts,  and  seasonal  totals  for  the  Rose  companies.  These  will  allow 
subsequent  scholars  to  begin  their  future  interpretations  of  the  Diary  with  its 
issues  rather  than  its  sums. 

To  celebrate  the  quatercentenary  of  the  founding  of  the  Queen’s  Men,  The 
Elizabethan  Theatre  X,  edited  by  C.  E.  McGee,  devoted  the  entire  volume  to  the 
organization  and  activities  of  the  professional  companies,  contributions  coming 
from  a  first-string  line-up  of  theatre  historians.  William  Ingram,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  attention  to  significant  detail,  charts  ‘The  Early  Career  of  James 
Burbage’,  and  says  much  more  than  Orrell  could  about  John  Brayne  and  the 
Red  Lion  project.  Wise  and  witty  Scott  McMillin,  disarming  in  asking  ‘ordinary 
questions’  about  ‘The  Queen’s  Men  and  the  London  Theater  of  1583’  -  such  as 
who  the  recognizable  actors  and  most  prestigious  adult  companies  were,  where 
and  what  they  performed,  and  who  wrote  for  them  -  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
establishing  of  the  Queen’s  Men  led  inexorably  to  tighter  restrictions  on  playing 
so  that  by  the  1590s,  while  there  were  many  more  plays  being  written,  there  were 
fewer  companies  to  perform  them,  or  places  to  play.  This  is  an  idea  that  Mary  A. 
Blackstone  acutely  pursues  in  ‘Patrons  and  Elizabethan  Dramatic  Companies': 
the  Queen’s  unprecedented  step  in  personally  licensing  a  company  of  players 
gave  them  enormous  prestige  but  in  effect  made  them  a  high  profile  political  issue 
in  the  City-Monarchy  power  struggle  that  would  end,  finally,  only  in  1642  with 
the  closure  of  the  theatres,  the  consequent  end  of  patronage,  and  ultimately  the 
abolition,  in  1649,  of  the  monarchy.  Casting  a  bleak  eye  over  the  Blackfriars,  a 
desperately  unhealthy  precinct  it  appears  which  even  the  playhouse  could  have 
done  nothing  to  make  less  salubrious,  Reavley  Gair  reconstructs  Burbage’s 
Second  Blackfriars  around  texts  of  the  plays  performed  there  and  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  King’s  Men  took  over  not  just  a  playhouse  at  the 
Blackfriars  but  an  audience  with  a  local  character  and  appetite  that  influenced 
the  company’s  future  work.  Finally,  three  essays  look  into  playing  in  the 
provinces,  urging  a  rethink  of  the  conventional  wisdom  that  touring  was  a 
weary,  impoverishing  slog. 
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More  on  provincial  playing.  Mark  C.  Pilkington,  examining  a  Bristol  school’s 
accounts,  1569-96,  in  ‘Entertainment  and  the  Free  School  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Bristol'  ( REEDN  ii.9-13),  discovers  scholars  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
drama.  At  Cambridge,  so  did  the  King:  C.  E.  McGee’s  ‘Stuart  Kings  and 
Cambridge  University  Drama:  Two  Stories  by  William  Whiteway’  (N&Q  494-6) 
illustrates  the  decisive  role  a  monarch  in  the  audience  might  play  as  critic. 
Charles  I’s  displeasure  at  one  performance  caused  the  vice-chancellor  to  hang 
himself!  For  once,  at  least,  it  wasn’t  the  players  who  got  it  in  the  neck.  Sifting  the 
Clifford  family  accounts  in  Yorkshire  in  ‘Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Touring 
Companies’  (77V  51—7)  John  Wasson  shakes  out  multiple  references  to  players 
called  Distley  and  Bradshaw  and  profiles  their  careers  and  various  touring 
companies’  activities:  their  size  (the  smallest  a  five-man  troupe  in  1596,  the 
largest  nineteen  in  1620),  how  they  were  entertained,  fed,  and  paid.  In  ‘Leicester 
and  the  Evelyns:  New  Evidence  for  the  Continental  Tour  of  Leicester’s  Men’ 
(RES  487-92)  Sally-Beth  MacLean  unearths  just  that.  Entries  dating  from 
October  1 584  to  June  1 586  in  a  household  account  book  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  (but  lodged  among  Evelyn  family  papers)  which  cover  the  Earl’s 
disastrous  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  show  payments  to  Will  Kemp  and 
others,  in  London,  in  ‘the  countrie’,  ‘at  ther  Ioyng  to  the  seaye’,  and  help 
reconstruct  their  itinerary  and  personnel. 

Of  all  the  theatrical  processes  for  which  manuscript  evidence  survives,  the 
technical  business  of  turning  a  play-book  into  a  prompt-book,  via  the  censor’s 
office,  is  the  most  shadowy.  Looking  at  the  Barnavelt  manuscript,  T.  H.  Howard- 
Hill  observes  two  separate  operations.  In  ‘Crane’s  1619  “Promptbook”  of 
Barnavelt  and  Theatrical  Processes’  ( MP  86.146-70)  he  examines  the  scribe’s 
alterations  to  the  script  and,  in  detail,  the  stage  directions  entered  on  it  but  has  to 
conclude  that  this  is  no  prompt-book.  I  found  his  discussion  of  play-books  as  the 
source  of  other  performance  materials  fascinating.  More  interesting,  though,  is 
Howard-Hill’s  ‘Buc  and  the  Censorship  of  Sir  John  Van  Olden  Barnavelt  in  1619 ’ 
(RES  39-63)  where  he  sees  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  George  Buc,  entirely  too 
busy  on  the  manuscript,  larding  it  with  seventy-one  notations.  Why  did  this  play 
hold  personal  interest  for  the  censor  so  exceptional  as  to  complicate  our 
understanding  of  his  operation  there,  for  his  interventions  were  not  solely 
prescriptive  but  artistic  (Buc  suggested  alternative  readings  and  even  changed 
characterization)?  The  answer  lies  in  Buc  himself  and  in  his  personal  association 
with  events  surrounding  Barnavelt’s  tragedy.  Roslyn  L.  Knutson  investigates 
another  incompletely  understood  theatrical  process,  revision.  In  ‘Influence  of 
the  Repertory  System  on  the  Revival  and  Revision  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and 
Doctor  Faustus’’  (ELR  257-74)  she  first  asks  why  the  Admiral’s  Men  should  have 
invested  so  heavily,  and  against  normal  practice,  in  revisions.  She  proceeds  to 
reconstruct  the  rationale  and  practical  logistics  of  the  company’s  literary  policy 
and  sees  these  plays  trimmed  to  fit  their  changing  priorities.  Elegant,  accessible, 
this  essay  is  mandatory  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  practical  business  of 
company  management  or  play  production. 

For  sheer  rhetorical  contrast,  I  cite  Jean  E.  Howard’s  ‘Crossdressing,  the 
Theatre,  and  Gender  Struggle  in  Early  Modern  England’  (SQ  418-40).  Let  her 
set  out  her  own  argument,  beginning  with  the  observation  that  polemicists  kept 
up  a  steady  attack  on  cross-dressing  between  1580  and  1620:  ‘the  polemics  signal 
a  sex-gender  system  under  pressure  and  .  .  .  crossdressing,  as  fact  and  idea, 
threatened  a  normative  social  order  based  upon  strict  principles  of  hierarchy  and 
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subordination  [but]  the  subversive  or  transgressive  potential  of  this  practice 
could  be  and  was  recuperated  in  a  number  of  ways.’  This  essay  needs  a  wide 
audience,  for  these  are  important  issues,  but  why  are  they  made  to  sound  like 
Subtle  Out-Facing  Mammon?  Colin  MacCabe  is  likewise  interested  in  sexuality 
on  Shakespeare’s  stage,  but  casts  it,  characteristically,  in  a  political  debate 
between  popular  and  elitist  culture.  When  he  suggests  in  ‘Abusing  Self  and 
Others:  Puritan  Accounts  of  the  Shakespearian  Stage’  ( CritQ  iii.3-17)  - 
mercifully,  he  does  preface  the  suggestion  with  the  word  ‘paradoxically’  -  that 
‘the  Puritan  attacks  on  the  theatre  are  perhaps  the  best  introduction  to 
understanding  what  Elizabethan  theatre  was  actually  like’,  I  find  myself 
wondering  idly  whether  he  would  trust  Mary  Whitehouse  on  the  state  of  British 
theatre  today.  But  when  he  declares  that  ‘The  confusions  of  these  texts  are  ...  a 
genuine  response  to  the  confusions  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  should  not  be 
read  as  evidence  of  intellectual  weakness  on  the  part  of  their  authors  ,  I  teel  like 
Alice  listening  respectfully  to  the  Red  Queen. 

Finally,  then,  back  in  the  real  world  of  maps  and  account  books,  Meg 
Twycross  tells  us  in  ‘“Birds”  or  “Beards’”  (N&Q  33)  that  the  Revels  Office  paid 
for  hair,  not  feathers,  on  ‘vij  visars  with  byrdes  vpon  them',  while  Graham  F . 
Barlow  does  some  fascinating  detective  work  in  ‘Wenceslas  Hollar  and 
Christopher  Beeston’s  Phoenix  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane’  ( ThR  30-43)  to  show 
that  Hollar’s  1657  bird’s-eye  view  of  West  London,  featuring  a  three-gabled 
structure  for  the  theatre,  is  reliable  evidence  which  consequently  displaces  John 
Orrell’s  claims  from  Worcester  College  drawings  that  Inigo  Jones  designed  the 
theatre  specifically  for  Beeston  in  1616.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  aided 
him.  Thanks  to  a  compulsory  purchase  order  dating  from  1875,  Barlow  can 
trace  the  development  of  the  original  plot  from  1609  to  1877  and  can  show  that 
the  triangular  plot  would  not  have  accommodated  the  building  shown  in  the 
Jones  drawing.  Sometimes  the  government  stands  good  angel  to  the  theatre. 
Sometimes. 


3.  Criticism 

(a)  General 

Two  general  studies  of  Renaissance  drama  have  been  published  this  year,  each 
in  its  different  way  making  connections  between  the  drama  and  certain  kinds  of 
cultural  change.  Mary  Beth  Rose  in  The  Expense  of  Spirit:  Love  and  Sexuality  in 
English  Renaissance  Drama  discusses  the  dramatic  representation  of  love  and 
sexuality  in  terms  of  the  changing  conceptions  of  the  relation  between  public  and 
private  life.  Her  thesis  roughly  is  that  in  the  Elizabethan-Jacobean  period  there 
were  two  competing  views  of  sexuality,  the  earlier  a  dualistic  attitude  which 
alternated  between  the  exaltation  and  degradation  of  women  and  sexuality,  and 
the  later  by  contrast  an  idealization  of  marriage  and  revaluation  of  the  private 
life,  which  derived  from  Protestant  ideology.  The  latter  conception,  which  Rose 
calls  ‘the  heroics  of  marriage’,  gradually  gains  ascendancy  over,  but  never  totally 
supersedes  the  former;  Rose  convincingly  demonstrates  how,  in  plays  like 
Othello  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi ,  the  heroics  of  marriage,  although  initially 
associated  with  a  new  and  more  positive  sexual  sensibility,  breaks  down  in  the 
face  of  external  opposition  and  also  of  its  own  unresolved  contradictions,  so  that 
both  plays  conclude  in  a  more  conservative  and  nostalgic  mode.  In  general  Rose 
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perceives  less  radicalism  in  Jacobean  drama  than  other  recent  critics  in  the  wake 
of  Dollimore  have  done.  Rose’s  argument  is  occasionally  prone  to  the  kind  of 
circularity  whereby  social  change  accounts  for  literary  development,  which  in 
turn  brings  about  social  change,  but  none  the  less  the  combination  of  her  wide 
reading  in  a  variety  of  Renaissance  texts  with  an  alertness  to  modern  critical 
theory  makes  this  a  substantial  work. 

John  Greenwood’s  Shifting  Perspectives  and  the  Stylish  Style:  Mannerism  in 
Shakespeare  and  His  Jacobean  Contemporaries  is  a  much  less  critically  aware 
book.  Its  basic  assumption  that  conceptual  analogies  between  different  art  forms 
in  different  countries  can  be  fruitfully  pursued  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the 
creative  achievement  of  one  group  of  practitioners  without  any  consideration  of 
the  material  and  cultural  factors  governing  artistic  production  may  now  seem 
questionable.  Greenwood  draws  on  Wylie  Sypher’s  Four  Stages  of  Renaissance 
Style  (YW  36.95)  both  for  his  comparative  method  and  for  his  concept  of 
mannerism,  which  he  is  mainly  concerned  to  use  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
Shakespeare’s  art  in  his  later  plays  from  that  of  contemporaries  such  as 
Marston,  Jonson,  Webster,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Greenwood  wants  less 
to  explore  and  to  argue  than  to  define  and  evaluate;  this  can  be  annoying  when  so 
many  of  his  ideas  are  stimulating  and  provocative,  but  assumed  or  offered  as 
personal  preferences  rather  than  being  reasoned  out.  He  would  ‘prefer’  to  view 
The  Jew  of  Malta  as  pre-mannerist  rather  than  fully  mannerist,  for  instance, 
partly  because  it  comes  too  early  (c.  1603-8  is  the  period  of ‘satiric  mannerism’, 
and  post- 1608  comes  ‘tragicomic  mannerism’),  and  partly  because  ‘its  arti¬ 
ficiality  is  not  as  highly  wrought  or  as  deliberately  self-conscious’  as  later  work 
by  Marston  and  others.  Marlowe’s  plays,  he  asserts,  are  ‘closed-form’  plays, 
rather  than  ‘open-form’,  and  don’t  offer  us  the  kinds  of  disjunctions  and  generic 
instability  that  make  the  latter  sound  so  much  more  interesting.  Simon 
Shepherd,  in  his  recent  book  on  Marlowe,  Marlowe  and  the  Politics  of 
Elizabethan  Theatre  (1986),  makes  the  opposite  case  more  convincingly. 
Greenwood  is  best  when  he  is  discussing  technique,  as  in  the  accounts  of 
Marston’s  play  with  illusion  in  the  Antonio  plays,  and  of  Michelangelo’s 
exploration  of  the  limits  of  art  in  his  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  book  is 
valuable  for  the  attention  it  draws  to  the  vocabulary  of  Jacobean  mannerism. 

Of  the  other  general  studies  to  appear  this  year,  T.  McAlindon’s  English 
Renaissance  Tragedy  is  a  reprint  of  the  1986  edition  (YW  67.262)  with  some 
minor  changes.  His  choice  of  texts  for  discussion  is  a  conservatively  canonical 
one,  but  he  has  many  useful  insights,  and  the  account  of  Marlowe’s  rhetoric  is 
particularly  good. 

There  are  two  surveys  principally  designed  for  the  student  market,  by  David 
Farley-Hills  and  Alexander  Leggatt.  Leggatt’s  is  the  more  wide-ranging;  a  third 
of  it  concerns  Shakespeare,  and  chronologically  it  extends  to  Brome  and  Shirley; 
its  focus  is  broad  and  it  maintains  very  much  of  a  student  textbook  tone.  For 
him,  this  drama  is  valuable  because  of  its  universality;  through  all  the  cultural 
barriers  between  us  and  the  Elizabethans  we  should  find,  at  a  performance  of 
King  Lear  or  Volpone,  that  ‘there  was  something  that  spoke  to  us’.  In  an 
unpretentious  way,  however,  it  is  a  stimulating  book,  probably  at  its  best  on  the 
less  familiar  drama,  of  Chapman,  for  instance,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Farley-Hills’s  book  is  more  tightly  focused,  largely  excluding  Shakespeare,  and 
extending  its  coverage  only  as  far  as  Fletcher  and  his  collaborators,  to  whom  is 
devoted  a  longish  chapter  with  discussion  of  several  lesser-known  plays.  His  is  a 
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more  author-centred  study  than  Leggatt’s,  and  the  individual  chapters  are 
longer  and  more  detailed,  often  including  discussion  of  minor  plays;  he  aims  to 
set  his  work  in  a  context  of  current  critical  discussion,  with  references  to  recent 
debates  (over  the  attribution  of  Middleton’s  plays,  for  instance).  Neither 
Leggatt  nor  Farley-Hills  seems  overtly  concerned  with  issues  of  theory  or  critical 
perspective;  Farley-Hills  in  particular  offers  some  strongly  Chnstian  readings  of 
The  Changeling  and  Webster’s  tragedies,  without  providing  any  rationale  for  his 
approach.  None  the  less  they  are  both  more  than  run-of-the-mill  surveys  and 

deserve  recommendation  for  what  they  are.  . 

Distinctly  more  elementary  is  another  general  book  by  Chris  Coles,  Won  to 
Study  a  Renaissance  Play ,  obviously  addressed  to  sixth-form  students,  though 
the  level  of  critical  discussion  is  kept  low,  and  the  six  texts  on  which  e 
concentrates  inevitably  simplified  -  more  than  a  good  student  would  require,  in 
my  opinion  -  the  methodology  outlined  is  sensible  and  practical.  He  constantly 
stresses  the  need  for  close  reference  to  the  text  and  for  an  individual  response  to  it 
rather  than  the  use  of  pre-formed  ideas  or  published  criticism  as  a  starting  point. 
Unlike  the  much  more  sophisticated  Text  and  Performance  series  also  put  out  b> 
Macmillan,  this  is  a  very  examination-oriented  book. 

Jill  Levenson’s  review-article  ’Recent  Studies  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Drama’  (SEL  331-83),  though  predominantly  on  Shakespeare,  remarks  a 
tendency  perhaps  also  evident  in  books  on  other  dramatists  towards  critical 
approaches  which  are  less  partisan  and  polemical  than  in  the  previous  year. 

There  is  one  collection  of  articles.  Early  Drama  to  1600 ,  edited  by  Albert  H. 
Tricomi,  which  stems  from  a  conference  at  SUNY.  Only  one  of  these  concerns 
drama  post- 1500,  John  Scattergood’s  ‘The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Prodigality  -  A  Late  Morality  Play’,  which  demonstrates  convincingly  the 
continued  attraction,  as  late  as  the  early  seventeenth  century,  of  a  very 
traditional  morality  drama  in  praise  of  liberality  as  the  Aristotelean  mean 
between  prodigality  and  tight-fistedness.  Tricomi  in  his  critical  introduction 
observes  how  the  case  for  the  continuity  of  the  morality  tradition  into 
seventeenth-century  drama  (in  Massinger,  for  example)  supports  his  own  view 
that  early  drama  can  no  longer  productively  be  regarded  ‘as  the  kind  of  self- 


contained,  “medieval”  thing  it  is  not’. 

Elizabethan- Jacobean  Drama ,  edited  by  G.  Blakemore  Evans,  is  an  anthology 
of  extracts  compiled  for  the  student  market  to  form  a  background  to  the  study  of 
the  drama.  The  first  part  contains  extracts  from  various  kinds  of  texts  relating  to 
the  theatre  world:  a  list  of  properties  from  Henslowe's  Diary ,  for  instance,  the 
contract  for  the  Fortune  Theatre,  the  Royal  licence  for  the  King’s  Men.  The 
second  part  is  more  general,  with  materials  on  the  court,  London  life,  the 
underworld,  and  so  on.  No  doubt  every  teacher  of  this  drama  could  think  of 
inclusions  he  or  she  would  have  preferred,  but  this  book  is  well  presented,  with 
useful  introductions  to  each  section,  suggestions  for  further  reading,  indexes, 
and  illustrations.  W.  Clemen’s  Soliloquies  (Methuen)  and  S.  Mullaney’s  The 
Place  of  the  Stage  (UChicP)  have  not  been  available  for  review. 

Writers  of  articles  this  year  have  favoured  specific  authors  rather  than  general 
themes.  Two  general  articles  take  up  the  current  concern  with  representations  of 
the  body  in  the  Renaissance.  Frank  Whigham,  in  ‘Reading  Social  Conflict  in  the 
Alimentary  Tract:  More  on  the  Body  in  Renaissance  Drama'  (ELH  333-50), 
picks  out  a  number  of  individual  images  which  figure  ‘ingestion,  retention,  and 
evacuation’,  and,  despite  his  title,  reads  them  more  in  terms  of  Freud  than  of 
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social  conflict.  Gail  Kern  Paster’s  ‘Leaky  Vessels:  The  Incontinent  Women  of 
City  Comedy’  ( RenD  18.43-65)  is  also  devoted  to  the  subject  of  physical 
functions,  showing  how  in  Bartholomew  Fair  and  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside 
incontinence  in  women  -  ‘the  weaker  vessel  as  the  leaky  vessel'  -  is  used  in  the 
interests  of  patriarchal  ideology.  This  feminine  weakness  symbolizes  the  threat 
posed  by  women  ‘to  the  acquisitive  norms  of  the  family  and  its  maintenance  of 
status  and  power’.  But  what  of  male  incontinence,  in  Falstaff,  for  instance?  This 
subject  awaits  consideration.  Unruliness  and  disorder  are  the  thematic  focus  of 
two  further  articles:  Vanna  Gentili,  in  “‘Madmen  and  Fools  Are  a  Staple 
Commodity”:  On  Madness  as  a  System  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Plays’ 
(CahiersE  34. 1 1-24),  surveys  in  large  general  terms  a  network  of  interconnected 
madmen/melancholic/fool  characters  and  argues  that  it  is  only  in  later  Jacobean 
plays  that  the  worlds  of  the  mad  and  of  the  sane  are  separated;  in  earlier  plays 
fools  and  melancholics  often  take  central  roles  and  madness  is  used  as  a 
metaphor  for  abnormal  desires;  Akiko  Kusanoki,  in  ‘Changing  Attitudes 
towards  Women  of  Action  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama’  ( SELit  15-33), 
discusses  those  disorderly  women  in  plays  like  The  Roaring  Girl,  The  Maid’s 
Tragedy,  and  The  Women’s  Prize  who  give  precedence  to  their  own  will  over 
their  duty  to  observe  traditional  female  ideals  of  passive  obedience.  Her  article 
appears  conceptually  rather  staid  and  old-fashioned  in  the  context  of  the  other 
three. 

Alan  Dessen,  in  ‘Modern  Productions  and  the  Scholar’  ( RenD  18.205-23), 
takes  a  completely  different  approach  in  his  detailed  account  of  some  half-dozen 
professional  productions  of  Renaissance  plays  from  recent  years,  showing 
interestingly  how  the  cuts  and  transpositions  made  by  producers  may  indicate 
which  parts  of  the  plays,  deemed  lost  or  inaccessible  to  modern  audiences,  may 
on  that  account  represent  their  most  truly  Elizabethan  aspects. 


(b)  Marlowe 

The  two  front  runners  among  this  year’s  contributors  were  animated,  and 
afflicted,  by  what  we  might  call  the  Tamburlaine  Syndrome:  something  always 
eludes.  Critics,  like  poets,  having  attained  ‘the  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit’ 
will  yet  find  ‘one  wonder,  at  the  least’  still  hovering  ‘in  their  restless  heads’, 
pushing  them  into  one  more  draft.  C.  L.  Barber  began  work  on  his  ambitious 
Marlowe  project  in  the  1950s,  intending  to  account  not  just  for  the  playwright 
and  his  plays  in  their  historic  moment  but  for  the  theatre  as  a  novum  organum  -  a 
new  kind  of  cultural  space  -  emerging  disruptively  through  the  heaven- 
assaulting  sights  and  sounds  of  Marlowe’s  plays  into  a  culture  where  the  old 
authorities  of  church  and  state  were  already  sagging  under  considerable 
pressure.  He  died  leaving  stacks  of  drafts,  here  edited  by  Richard  Wheeler  into 
Creating  Elizabethan  Tragedy:  The  Theatre  of  Marlowe  and  Kyd.  Ironically, 
almost  half  of  the  Marlowe  chapters  -  on  Tamburlaine  and  Doctor  Faustus- had 
appeared  in  Barber’s  lifetime.  That  this  slender  volume  should  yet  strike  one  as 
so  commanding,  I  think,  rests  on  two  achievements.  One  is  Wheeler’s.  His 
opening  chapter  is  not  just  a  fine  tribute  to  Barber  that  places  him  at  the  matrix 
of  new  historicist  and  psychoanalytic  methodologies;  it  is  likewise  admirably 
constructive  editing,  pulling  out  of  Barber’s  restless  drafts  those  readjustments 
that  show  him  constantly  refining  his  thinking  on  Marlowe,  and,  in  so  doing, 
foregrounding  the  issues  that  would  have  structured  the  book  that  might  have 
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been.  The  second  achievement  is  certainly  Barber’s:  his  fine  measure  of  the  man 
Marlowe,  one  who  stood  bare-chested  in  the  murderous  cross-fire  between 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  ideologies,  as  equal  parts  free-thinking  and 
orthodox;  his  shrewd  connection  between  blasphemy  and  heroic  enterprise  in 
Tamburlaine;  his  insight  into  Faustus  as  yearning  for  the  sacred  even  as  he  uses 
the  language  of  salvation  to  damn  the  soul  he  claims  to  disbelieve  in;  his 
perpetual  excitement  by  Marlowe’s  theatre  poetry  (‘Marlowe  pioneered  direct 
aggressive  theatrical  magic  where  vaunt  becomes  deed,  prophesy  performance’: 
the  effect  of  this  writing  is  what  Barber  claims  for  Marlowe’s,  ‘like  magnesium 
thrown  into  water’).  When,  however.  Barber  puts  Marlowe  (or  Tamburlaine  or 
Faustus)  on  the  Freudian  analyst’s  couch  (that  is  Tamburlaine’s  ‘narcissism  is  a 
recourse  in  the  predicament  of  not  being  able  to  love,  as  the  violence  of  a  massive 
defense  against  fear  of  retaliation,  which  also  blocks  love’),  I  run  a  mile;  others 
may  not. 

William  Urry,  the  archivist  and  palaeographer,  likewise  died  before  com¬ 
pleting  his  ever  expanding  history  of  Canterbury.  Marlowe  and  Canterbury  is  a 
single  stone  in  a  structure  originally  planned  along  the  dimensions  of  the  city’s 
cathedral,  but  in  a  mere  hundred  pages,  Urry  assembles  the  hard  and  fast 
documentary  evidence  about  Marlowe’s  Canterbury,  its  inhabitants,  his  family 
and  neighbours,  their  arguments  and  expectations,  his  schooling  at  King’s  and 
Cambridge,  his  move  to  Fondon  and  ultimate  rendezvous  at  a  house  in 
Deptford  that,  says  his  editor  Andrew  Butcher,  ‘enables  the  biographer  to  assess 
the  collective  experience  of  Marlowe  and  his  contemporaries  and  to  begin  to  set 
limits  to  the  ways  in  which  the  individual  might  absorb  and  express  that 
collective  experience’.  Such  factual  limits  are  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for 
Marlowe  critics  have  a  habit  of  mapping  a  sensationally  embellished  pseudo¬ 
biography  (Marlowe  according  to  Baines;  Marlowe  the  atheist;  the  homosexual) 
onto  the  playwright  and  then  transferring  it  to  his  characters,  such  that 
fictionalized  life  reciprocally  contaminates  and  rationalizes  fiction.  Take 
Eleanor  Bull  for  instance:  apocryphally,  the  doubtful  pull-placket  who  presided 
over  the  dissolute  stew  where  Marlowe  was  murdered;  in  fact,  the  respectable 
wife  of  the  sub-bailiff  of  Deptford  manor.  Butcher  is  another  editor  who  deserves 
double  billing.  His  introduction,  which  explores  the  implications  of  the  poet's 
birth  into  the  turbulent  Reformation  city  Urry  documents,  is  excellent. 

The  best  thing  about  'A  Poet  and  a  Filthy  Play-Maker  ’  is  its  title.  Indifferently 
introduced  by  Kenneth  Friedenreich  (whose  wholly  entertaining  ‘Marlowe’s 
Endings’  should  be  read  against  Urry),  it  assembles  twenty-four  essays,  some 
astonishingly  tedious  (compare  Constance  B.  Kuriyama  with  Urry  on  Baines: 
one  like  wading  through  treacle,  the  other,  leaping  boulder  to  boulder  across  a 
torrent).  It  seems  a  spectacular  diplomatic  blunder  to  launch  a  collection  of 
Marlowe  essays  with  one  titled  ‘Marlowe  and  Shakespeare’.  Nevertheless,  the 
collection  is  worthy:  there  are  essays  on  Marlowe  as  translator.  Hero  and 
Leander ,  Lucan ,  allusions,  his  reputation,  and  its  decline.  At  the  centre  -  literally 
and  figuratively  -  of  this  volume  stand  eleven  essays  on  the  plays,  the  best  of  the 
lot  inspired  by  The  Jew  of  Malta,  all  of  which  take,  in  this  politically  sensitized 
age,  Machevill  as  their  point  of  departure.  In  ‘Endless  Play'  Thomas  Cartelli  sees 
the  opening  sequence  as  ‘a  series  of  false  starts  which  determines  the  theatrical 
orientation  of  the  play  as  a  whole’;  Edward  Rocklin  sees  Marlowe  as  an 
experimental  dramatist,  his  greatest  innovation  here  being  the  manipulation  of 
the  audience;  and  Coburn  Freer  anatomizes  lies  and  lying,  beyond  false-saying 
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as  the  standard  verbal  protocol  on  Malta  to  false-saying  as  the  dramatist’s  stock- 
in-trade.  Freer’s  brief  commentary  on  Ithamore’s  parody  of  ‘Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love’  (‘madder,  more  reckless  and  surreal’  than  Ralegh  or  Donne, 
‘this  lyric  is  the  most  astonishing  mixture  of  garlic  and  sapphires’)  is  worth  the 
rest  of  the  book  put  together. 

On,  then,  to  slimmer  volumes  and  articles.  Marlowe  on  the  stage,  almost 
wholly  ignored  by  Friedenreich  et  al.,  is  George  L.  Geckle’s  subject  in 
‘Tamburlaine’  and  ‘Edward  IT:  Text  and  Performance,  part  of  a  series  aimed  at 
sixth-formers  and  undergraduates.  Part  1  lays  out  a  wholly  predictable 
(appropriately  so)  map  of  the  two  plays’  backgrounds,  themes,  language,  and 
performance  opportunities,  touching  base  with  an  assortment  of  reliable 
references  (including  up-to-date  reading  lists),  and  managing  sometimes  to  be 
utterly  infuriating  because  uninterrogating  and  neglectful  of  stage  processes,  as 
when,  commenting  on  Gaveston’s  opening  speech,  he  declares,  ‘we  sense  his 
effeminacy  immediately  . . .  Verbs  such  as  “surfeit”,  “gasp’d”,  “smile”  and  “die” 
all  connote  a  less  than  masculine  rhetorical  pattern,  as  does  such  a  simile  as  “like 
Leander”  or  such  a  phrase  as  “take  me  in  thine  arms”.’  Fiddlesticks!  Part  2 
surveys  several  productions,  most  resonantly  Tamburlaine  by  the  National 
Theatre  and  Edward  II  by  Prospect.  Geckle  puts  on  another  hat  to  consider  the 
implications  of  casting,  cutting,  and  designing  a  play,  all  aspects  of  inter¬ 
pretation  (so  why  is  he  blind  to  the  stage  presence  of  Gaveston  in  scene  i?),  and 
he  includes  comments  from  the  directors  (with  a  transcript  of  an  interview  with 
Toby  Robertson)  that  will  indicate  to  students  how  firmly  productions  are 
embedded  in  their  particular  cultural  moment.  More  on  production:  in 
‘“Brecht’s”  Tamburlaine,  ( EiT  6.95—107)  T.  J.  Cribb  considers  the  Citizens 
Theatre,  Glasgow  German-inspired  1972  production,  and  Margaret  Shewring 
looks  at  the  Clifford  Williams,  Gareth  Morgan,  and  John  Barton  productions  in 
“‘The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus”:  The  Representation  of  Evil  in  Some  Per¬ 
formances  of  Marlowe’s  Play’  (in  Jones-Davies).  Roslyn  F.  Knutson  looks  back 


at  Faustus  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  in  ‘The  Influence  of  the  Repertory  System  on 
the  Revival  and  Revision  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Dr.  Faustus ’  (ELR  257- 
74).  Cogently  argued,  this  essay  sees  Faustus  as  one  of  those  rare  company 
commodities  —  a  tragedy  —  and  observes  that  ‘plays  grew  old  not  in  an  aesthetic 
but  in  a  generic  sense.  To  enhance  the  commercial  appeal  of  revivals,  the 
Admiral’s  Men  ordered  new  parts  that  exploited  currently  fashionable  motifs  in 
the  genres  to  which  revived  plays  belonged.’  At  the  same  time,  since,  typically, 
serial  plays  imitated  themselves,  ‘the  alterations  exaggerated  features  of  the  old 
plays  that  had  originally  made  them  popular’.  Faustus  was  revised  to  fall  in  line 
with  the  comic  sequence  of  magic/friar  plays,  like  The  Wise  Man  of  West  Chester, 
that  were  the  rage  after  1601.  This  is  the  best  sense  I  have  ever  heard  made  of  the 


discrepancies  between  the  A-  and  B-texts. 

Three  identifications  that  someone  may  be  glad  of.  Sukanta  Chaudhuri 
presents  the  texts  of  sixteen  sonnets  attached  to  Bodleian  Fibrary  MS 
Eng.misc.d.239,  initialled  ‘Ch.  M’,  in  ‘Marlowe,  Madrigals  and  a  New 
Elizabethan  Poet’  (RES  199-216),  and  identifies  the  new  poet  as  one  Chris¬ 
topher  Marley,  also  known  as  ‘Bonnyboots’.  Andrew  Galloway  notes  in  Dr. 
Faustus  and  the  Charter  of  Christ’  (N&Q  36-8)  that  Faustus’s  pact  can  be 
identified  as  an  inverted  Charter  of  Christ,  a  popular  late-medieval  convention 
in  which  Christ  writes  with  His  own  blood  a  charter  presenting  the  teims  o 
humankind’s  inheritance  of  heaven.  And  Fuc  Borot  identifies  The  Jew  of  Malta 
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as  a  story  of  diplomacy  where  Machiavelli  is  the  key  to  its  diplomatic  agenda  in 
‘Machiavellian  Diplomacy  and  Dramatic  Developments  in  Marlowe’s  Jew  of 
Malta’  ( CahiersE  33.1-1 1). 

Finally,  students  should  be  pointed  towards  Ronald  Levao’s  excellent 
bibliography  ‘Recent  Studies  in  Marlowe  (1977-1986)’  ( ELR  329^42)  and  to 
Gamini  Salgado’s  introduction  to  the  poet  and  playwright  in  Christopher 
Ricks’s  English  Drama  to  1710. 


(c)  Jonson 

And  on  that  farm  there  are  two  authors,  Shakespeare  and  Jonson/ Jonson  and 
Shakespeare,  but  are  they  the  same  animal,  or  is  one  a  romantic  optimist,  the 
other  a  pessimistic  realist?  Russ  McDonald  is  not  the  first  to  plough  this  furrow, 
and  one  has  to  admire  his  temerity.  For  undergraduates  with  an  essay  on  the 
topic  this  will  be  a  welcome  book,  but  for  this  reviewer  it  is  an  opportunity  lost, 
trapped  both  by  the  platitudes  that  have  dogged  this  critical  old  chestnut  since 
the  sixteenth  century  and  by  the  limitations  of  the  author’s  sixties  formalism.  It 
raises  the  more  general  question  as  to  why  Jonson  criticism  seems  stuck  in  a  time 
warp  when  so  much  exciting  material  is  being  produced  on  Shakespeare. 
McDonald  fails  to  come  up  with  anything  fresh  and  his  conclusions  end  up 
reinforcing  both  the  stereotypes  he  sets  out  to  challenge  and  the  hierarchizing 
from  which  Jonson  has  suffered  for  centuries.  While  he  wants  to  emphasize 
development  in  related  careers,  he  denies  a  place  for  materialist  historical 
methods  that  could  explain  why  career  changes  took  place.  Much  bland, 
reductive  talk  of  darkening  visions  and  changing  perceptions,  but  it  could  all  be 
due  to  an  alteration  in  the  authors’  diet  for  all  McDonald  seems  aware. 
Predictably  the  animals  turn  out  to  be  hybrid:  ‘With  both  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson  there  is  something  of  the  other  in  each',  but  the  Jonson’s  best  bits  are  the 
ones  he  shares  with  the  other  beast. 

George  Rowe’s  focus  is  also  on  Jonson’s  relations  with  his  contemporary 
dramatists,  but  his  Distinguishing  Jonson  is  organized  around  a  more  productive 
thesis  -  the  centrality  of  emulation  and  the  maintenance  of  difference  in  Jonson’s 
life  and  work.  As  Rowe  is  more  receptive  to  recent  critical  developments  on 
discourse,  power,  and  subjectivity,  the  career  that  emerges  from  his  study  is 
complex  and  ambivalent,  in  contrast  to  the  reductive  tendency  in  McDonald’s. 
This  difference  appears  from  their  concluding  summaries;  compare  the  following 
with  McDonald’s  above:  ‘Jonson,  after  all,  is  not  Shakespeare  -  but  then,  that  is 
what  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life  trying  to  prove. '  Both  texts  point  to  an  emphasis 
in  recent  Jonson  criticism  on  intertextuality  and  place  in  literary  tradition,  which 
has  drawn  attention  to  parody,  imitation,  and  the  anxiety  of  influence  (see 
Robert  N.  Watson’s  Ben  Jonson’s  Parodic  Strategy  {Y W  68.271-2)),  and 
brought  the  life  and  the  works  together,  often,  as  Rowe  confesses,  in  an 
untheorized  way.  The  irony  of  Jonson’s  fate  is  that  he  has  achieved  the 
distinctiveness  that  Rowe  demonstrates  to  have  been  his  objective,  but  that 
difference  (from  Shakespeare)  has  become  the  mark  of  his  inferiority.  What  an 
Oedipal  curse! 

Stuart  Kurland’s  “‘No  Innocence  Is  Safe,/When  Power  Contests”:  The 
Factional  Worlds  of  Caesar  and  Sejanus  ( CompD  22.56-67)  continues  this 
year  s  emphasis  on  Jonson  s  travaile  with  expression  of  another’  and  his  various 
strategies  of  appropriation  or  emulation.  Kurland’s  objective  is  to  ‘understand 
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the  different  treatment  of  Roman  politics  in  these  plays’  by  contextualization, 
which  largely  amounts  to  a  rerun  of  the  Essex  and  succession  controversies. 
Fascinating  material,  but  its  bearing  on  these  two  plays  remains  unproven.  The 
felt  need  to  ‘place’  Jonson  also  stimulates  James  Shapiro’s  ‘“Steale  from  the 
Deade?”:  The  Presence  of  Marlowe  in  Jonson’s  Early  Plays?’  ( RenD  18.67-100), 
which  explores  the  extent  of  Marlowe’s  influence  in  order  to  establish  Jonson’s 
place  in  the  native  popular  dramatic  tradition.  He  finds  an  ‘emulative  anxiety’ 
and  use  of  parody  as  a  defence  mechanism  against  rival  precursors  which 
supports  the  work  of  George  Rowe  and  Robert  N.  Watson.  The  narrative 
Shapiro  traces  is  the  fashionable  one  of  the  creation  of  a  ‘self,  with  Jonson 
moving  ‘through  imitation  to  originality’,  freeing  himself  from  Shakespeare’s 
influence  with  Marlowe’s  help.  Shapiro  interestingly  condemns  new  historicism 
for  having  shifted  attention  away  from  the  ‘profound  effect  on  canon-formation 
of  author-centred  features  such  as  literary  influence  and  the  kind  of  patrilinear 
model  to  which  Jonson  was  committed’.  James  A.  Riddell’s  more  traditional 
approach  to  the  same  topic,  ‘Ben  Jonson  and  Marlowe’s  Mighty  Line’  (in 
Friedenreich  et  al.)  replaces  Shapiro’s  image  of  Bloomian  anxiety  of  influence 
with  detached  and  balanced  acts  of  judgement  by  Jonson  of  the  older 
playwright.  Thus  Jonson’s  redaction  in  Poetaster  of  Marlowe’s  translation  of 
Ovid  is  interpreted  as  signifying  that  for  Jonson,  Marlowe’s  poetry  was  ‘good 
enough  to  be  admired,  but  not  so  good  as  to  be  beyond  mending'.  Even  the 
famed  ‘mighty  line’  reference,  with  its  connotations  of ‘overblown’  is  ‘not  to  be 
taken  simply  as  a  compliment’. 

The  same  image  of  a  balanced,  judgemental  Jonson  emerges  from  ‘Ben  Jonson 
and  the  Court’  (in  English  Poetry  and  Prose  1540-1674  edited  by  Christopher 
Ricks),  by  J.  C.  A.  Rathmell,  for  whom  he  was  both  ‘essentially  conservative’ 
and  ‘a  remarkably  outspoken  critic  of  the  court’.  Jonson’s  relations  with  the 
court  are  also  discussed  in  Thomas  M.  Greene’s  ‘Magic  and  Festivity  at  the 
Renaissance  Court’  ( RenQ  40.636-59).  Greene  adopts  a  new  historicist 
approach,  ‘blurring  the  line  between  stage  fiction  and  reality’  to  argue  for  a 
Jonson  for  whom  ‘the  monarch  remained  ...  the  primary  source  of  effective 
action’.  This  apparently  contagious  idea  of  the  court’s  political  propaganda  and 
Renaissance  theatre  being  in  necessary  collusion  needs  to  be  set  against  Cheryl 
Lynn  Ross’s  ‘The  Plague  of  The  Alchemist ’  {RenQ  439-58),  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  this  year’s  work  on  Jonson.  She  convincingly  demonstrates  that 
Jonson  takes  his  inspiration  for  the  play  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ruling  class  from  London  during  periods  of  plague,  which 
draws  the  marginalized  into  the  centre.  The  plague  stands  as  a  metaphor  for  a 
general  ‘contagion  of  immorality’,  but  this  applies  to  Lovewits  as  well  as  Subties: 
‘both  men  are  plagues,  both  men  are  colonists.’  By  showing  that  there  was  an 
outside  to  the  dominant  culture,  in  the  liberties,  home  also  of  the  theatres,  Ross 
effectively  challenges  current  new  historicist  rejection  of  the  possibility  of 
subversion,  in  texts  or  history. 

Ruth  Evans  Netscher  is  also  interested  in  the  ‘contagion  of  immorality’  in  The 
Alchemist,  but  her  perspective,  in  ‘The  Moral  Vision  of  The  Alchemist.  Tricks, 
Psychotherapy,  and  Personality  Traits’  {L&M  177-94),  is  the  unusual  one  of 
bioethics.  The  play  is  considered  as  if  it  were  a  case  study  of  psychotherapy  (on 
the  dubious  grounds  that  alchemy  was  ‘the  psychotherapy  of  [Jonson’s]  times’), 
with  the  gulls  as  patients,  and  Subtle  as  a  therapist  who  fails  in  his  practice  when 
he  moves  from  being  a  ‘trickster’  to  believing  his  own  rhetoric  (Dapper,  for 
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example,  was  ‘helped  at  the  same  time  as  he  had  been  deceived’),  the  text  thus 
providing  medical  and  ethical  lessons  (bioethics)  for  the  modern  practitioner. 
Extracting  universal  truths  from  Jonson  revealingly  leads  Netscher  into  a  highly 
formalist  analysis  of  the  text,  concluding  that  ‘Matched  characters  appear  in  an 
order  that  has  all  the  scientific  symmetry  of  a  carefully  controlled  study’. 

Four  minor  pieces  remain:  Mark  Eccles,  in  ‘Ben  Jonson,  “Citizen  and 
Bricklayer’”  ( N&Q  445-6),  extends  the  interest  shown  in  Jonson’s  life  in  this 
year’s  crop.  He  reveals  that  Jonson  kept  up  payment  of  his  dues  to  the  Tylers' 
and  Bricklayers’  Company  for  seventeen  years,  and  argues  that  he  served  a  full 
seven-year  apprenticeship  in  that  trade,  becoming  a  freeman  of  the  company 
and  eligible  to  marry,  in  1594.  J.  A.  Bryant  Jr’s  ‘On  Reconsidering  Ben  Jonson' 
(SR  95.614-19)  is  a  review-article  of  Ian  Donaldson’s  Ben  Jonson  (YW  66.21  A) 
which  continues  Anne  Barton’s  campaign  to  have  the  ‘minor’  plays  instated:  ‘at 
least  five  plays  remain  that  merit  the  sustained  attention  of  serious  readers.'  He, 
nowadays  conventionally,  detects  a  romantic  (that  is  likeable)  Jonson  behind 
the  morose  classical  satirist.  Ron  Childress’s  ‘Jonson’s  Bartholomew's  Fair 
(Expl 47:i.5 — 7)  is  another  piece  on  Jonson’s  relationship  with  his  audience.  Here 
Bartholomew  Cokes  is  represented  as  the  play’s  escapist  and  foolish  equivalent 
to  the  audience.  Despite  this  Childress  imagines  that  Jonson  is  able  to  conclude 
‘by  didactically  coaxing  [Cokesing?]  the  audience  to  take  home,  make  a  humane 
reality  out  of,  its  reduction  by  the  play’.  R.  V.  Holdsworth  usefully  offers  ‘Two 
Notes  on  The  New  Inn'  ( N&Q  494),  glossing  the  word  ‘hell’  (IV.iv.104)  as  the 
place  under  the  shop-board  where  a  tailor  throws  scrap  fabric  and  noting  the 
bawdy  innuendo  of  the  name  ‘Nick  Stuff ;  he  also  points  out  that  the  anonymous 
poem  ‘The  Country’s  Censure  on  Ben  Jonson’s  New  Inn'  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  closing  lines  of  the  epilogue  to  Cynthia’s  Revels. 

Jonsonians  will  welcome  Peter  Corbin  and  Douglas  Sedge’s  An  Annotated 
Critical  Bibliography  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Comedy  Excluding  Shakespeare , 
which  has  268  entries  for  Jonson,  containing  useful  accounts  of  major  criticism 
and  editions  up  to  1986.  This  is  a  valuable  reference  work,  but  there  are  gaps  in 
its  coverage  and  the  authors  can  be  found  at  times  pursuing  their  own  interests 
rather  than  faithfully  reproducing  the  main  thrust  of  a  text.  Michael  Stout  has 
produced  a  student  commentary  on  Volpone  which  simply  repeats  the  critical 
orthodoxies  of  two  decades  ago  and  suggests  no  further  reading  beyond  the 
seventies. 


(d)  Other  Playwrights  and  Plays 

This  section  will  proceed  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  a  few  articles 
on  late  sixteenth-century  drama.  Mark  Breitenberg’s  challenging  piece,  ‘Read¬ 
ing  Elizabethan  Iconicity:  Gorboduc  and  the  Semiotics  of  Reform'  (ELR  1 94 — 
217),  outlines  a  complex  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  cultural  fashioning  of  the 
1560s  depends  on  the  intermingling  of  iconic  and  verbal  systems  of  re¬ 
presentation.  He  offers  not  so  much  an  actual  reading  of  Gorboduc  as,  more 
ambitiously,  a  strategy  for  reading  English  Renaissance  texts,  stressing  the  view 
that  religious  debates  of  the  period  on  the  meaning  and  relation  of  the  visual  and 
verbal  inform  all  representational  and  interpretative  practices.  In  particular  he 
takes  issue  with  what  he  sees  as  ahistorical  assumptions  about  allegory  ‘as  a  kind 
of  guessing  game’  applied  by  David  Bevington  and  others  to  Tudor  drama;  his 
views  have  important  implications  for  the  reading  of  non-dramatic  texts  of  the 
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period  too.  D.  L.  Peterson,  in  ‘Lyly,  Greene,  and  Shakespeare  and  the 
Recreations  of  Princes’  ( ShakS  67-88),  writes  pleasantly  on  the  uses  of  play  and 
recreation  proper  for  princes  as  depicted  in  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  and  1  Henry  IV;  the  links  made  with  Tudor  drama  are 
the  most  useful  aspect  of  this  article.  Ellen  Caldwell,  in  ‘John  Lyly’s  Gallathea:  A 
New  Rhetoric  of  Love  for  the  Virgin  Queen’  ( ELR  17.22^40),  relates  Gallathea 
to  the  debates  represented  in  drama  of  the  1570s  and  1580s  about  the  benefit  of 
marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  asserting  that  the  play  presents  an  innovative 
argument  for  marriage  by  depicting  in  the  ultimate  union  of  two  initially  female 
characters,  ‘the  androgyne’s  divided  self  restored’,  instead  of  a  conventional 
heterosexual  couple.  Her  comfortable  conclusion  is  that  the  play  offers  a 
message  to  the  Queen  to  view  marriage  as  ‘a  bond  forged ...  by  deeper  realities  of 
the  heart’. 

Articles  on  Dekker  and  on  Heywood  help  fill  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
background  to  drama  in  the  period  rather  than  engaging  with  the  processes  of 
reading  and  interpretation.  Julia  Gasper  presents  the  conclusions  of  minute 
detective  work  in  'The  Noble  Spanish  Soldier,  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  and  The 
Parliament  of  Bees'.  A  Belated  Solution  to  This  Long-Standing  Dekker  Problem’ 
(DUJ  48.223-32)  to  show  how  The  Parliament  derives  directly  from  the  two 
plays,  and  therefore  its  use  of  sources  and  material  behind  the  plays  is  neither 
separate  nor  prior  but  second-hand.  In  N&Q  (490-1)  she  proposes  an 
emendation  for  Dekker’s  If  This  Be  Not  a  Good  Play,  the  Devil  Is  in  It.  David 
Bergeron’s  informative  article,  ‘Patronage  of  Dramatists:  The  Case  of  Thomas 
Heywood’  (ELR  294-304),  shows  through  an  account  of  Heywood’s  dealings 
with  various  kinds  of  patrons,  both  group  and  individual,  how  systems  of 
Renaissance  patronage  of  drama  remained  intact  to  the  1630s  and  were  not,  as 
has  been  suggested,  superseded  by  the  influence  of  a  paying  audience. 

Chapman,  who  always  seems  to  attract  less  attention  than  one  might  expect, 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  articles.  Renu  Juneja,  in  ‘Widowhood  and  Sexuality 
in  Chapman’s  The  Widow’s  Tears’  ( PQ  157-75),  discovers  a  creative  tension  in 
the  play  between  the  anti-feminist  statements  of  many  of  the  characters  and  the 
‘sensitive  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  pressures  exerted  on  women, 
particularly  widows’  which  she  ascribes  to  Chapman  himself.  The  argument  for 
Chapman  as  post-Freudian  in  his  attitudes  to  sexuality  is  not  convincingly 
made.  Deborah  Montuori’s  reading  of  the  play,  in  ‘The  Confusion  of  Self  and 
Role  in  Chapman’s  Bussy  D’Ambois ’  ( SEL  287-94),  as  a  tragedy  of  the  hero  s 
mistaken  perception  of  himself  is  well  supported,  with  useful  discussion  both  of 
the  play’s  imagery  and  of  its  status  as  a  piece  for  a  boy  company.  William  Dean’s 
note,  ‘The  Date  of  The  Widow’s  Tears:  An  Allusion  to  the  Case  of  Post-Nati 
(Calvin’s  Case),  1608’  (N&Q  59-60),  discovers  a  topical  reference  to  a  legal  case 
in  Chapman’s  use  of  the  word  ‘post-issue’,  a  pun  on  the  legal  term  ‘post-nati’, 
which  would  date  the  play  to  early  1608. 

Marston  has  received  the  honour  of  a  two-volume  concordance  to  The 
Malcontent  this  year,  though  not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  of  any  critical  articles. 
The  concordance,  by  James  X.  Ward,  is  based  on  the  1975  Revels  plays  edition 
by  G.  K.  Hunter.  For  general  purposes  this  is  acceptable,  though  anyone 
working  on  linguistic  problems  in  Marston  would  need  also  to  use  the  original 
Quartos,  at  least  for  cross-reference. 

The  interest  in  Renaissance  representations  of  the  body  mentioned  in  section 
(a)  has  been  given  impetus  by  the  work  of  Peter  Stallybrass  and  is  found  again  in 
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his  complex  article  on  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  ‘Reading  the  Body:  The 
Revenger’s  Tragedy  and  the  Jacobean  Theatre  of  Consumption’  (RenD  18.121— 
48).  He  discusses  the  ‘problem  of  the  body’s  legibility’  in  anti-theatrical  writings 
and  in  the  play,  focusing  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  on  the  meanings  of  the 
female  body.  The  two  dead  women,  Gloriana  and  Antonio’s  wife,  in  whom  is 
depicted  ‘the  virtuous  enclosure  of  the  female  body’,  render  secure  both  the 
positions  of  their  lovers  and  their  own  legibility;  they  map  out  an  ideal  enclosure 
but  also  its  impossibility.  The  article  is  best  read  in  conjunction  with 
Stallybrass’s  earlier  piece,  ‘Patriarchal  Territories:  The  Body  Enclosed',  in 
Rewriting  the  Renaissance,  edited  by  M.  W.  Ferguson  et  al.  (YW 67.208). 

Middleton’s  work  has  as  usual  attracted  considerable  attention,  all  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  book,  M.  Dominik’s  Shakespeare-Middleton  Collaborations 
(Alioth),  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  see,  devoted  to  a  few  well-known  works. 
Ronald  Huebert,  in  ‘Middleton’s  Nameless  Art’  (SR  95.591-609),  writes  a 
general  appreciation  of  A  Chaste  Maid ,  Women  Beware  Women,  and  The 
Changeling,  insisting  on  Middleton’s  ‘radically  secular’  outlook.  Joanne  Altieri, 
in  ‘Against  Moralising  Jacobean  Comedy:  Middleton’s  A  Chaste  Maid  in 
Cheapside’  ( Criticism  171-87),  mounts  a  lively  and  convincing  attack  on  certain 
influential  approaches  to  Middleton’s  comedy,  particularly  those  based  on 
Fryean  mythic  readings  which  ignore  the  social  contingencies  of  drama.  By 
contrast  A.  G.  van  den  Broek,  in  ‘Take  the  Number  Seven  in  Cheapside'  (SEL 
319-30),  gives  an  unpersuasive  numerological  reading  of  the  play  in  which  the 
prominence  of  the  number  seven  is  taken  as  evidence  that  Middleton's  main 
concern  is  social  breakdown  ‘because  the  symbolic  seven-year  period  of  social 
decadence  and  depravity  has  reached  a  crisis  and  is  in  a  stage  of  moral 
revaluation’.  Joost  Daalder’s  ‘Folly  and  Madness  in  The  Changeling ’  (EIC  1-21) 
is  a  rather  laboured  piece  insisting  that  Middleton’s  far-sighted  depiction  of 
madness,  as  seen  in  the  main-plot  characters  rather  than  the  subplot,  shows  an 
understanding  of  the  condition  in  advance  of  contemporary  medical  texts. 

Webster  too  has  been  much  studied.  Dena  Goldberg’s  short  but  pithy  book 
Between  Worlds:  A  Study  of  the  Plays  of  John  Webster  makes  interesting  claims 
for  the  political  consciousness  and  significance  of  Webster's  work  as  the  product 
of  a  writer  with  an  anti-authoritarian  bias  and  a  sympathy  with  certain  radical 
Protestant  positions  operating  in  a  period  that  ‘prepared  the  way'  for  the  1640 
revolution.  To  this  end  she  analyses  four  plays,  paying  particular  attention  to  his 
representations  of  law  and  legal  processes,  in  which  she  sees  important 
reflections  of  Jacobean  legal  practice  and  its  paternalism.  While  The  White  Devil 
and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  focus  on  the  radical  and  anarchic  individualism  of 
their  protagonists.  The  Devil's  Law  Case  and  Appius  and  Virginia  (for  whose 
dating  in  the  1620s  she  makes  a  good  case)  portray  society  more  broadly,  the 
latter  taking  the  revolutionary  position  that  the  will  and  welfare  of  the  people,  as 
represented  by  Virginius,  are  paramount.  Not  all  of  Goldberg's  conclusions  are 
unassailable:  her  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  as  ‘a  perfect 
Puritan  heroine’,  for  instance,  is  hard  to  accept.  She  admits  in  her  introduction 
to  a  sense  of  proceeding  ‘too  flatly  through  the  dimensions  of  Webster’s  art’,  and 
one  does  miss  any  dealing  with  Webster’s  theatrical  strategies  which  surely  are 
relevant  to  a  discussion  of  his  ways  of  representing  political  positions.  But  none 
the  less  this  is  an  unpretentiously  worthwhile  book. 

Richard  Allen  Cave’s  volume  on  The  White  Devil  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  in 
the  Macmillan  Text  and  Performance  series  in  a  sense  redresses  the  balance  in  its 
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concentration  on  theatricality;  the  second  part  of  this,  which  analyses  four 
recent  productions,  is  much  the  better.  There  are  a  number  of  articles  and  notes 
devoted  to  Webster.  Goldberg  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  these,  “‘By  Report”: 
The  Spectator  as  Voyeur  in  Webster’s  The  White  Devil'  ( ELR  17.67-84),  but  it  is 
much  less  satisfying  than  her  book;  the  argument  that  Webster’s  technique  in 
this  play  leads  the  audience  to  question  the  reliability  of  sources  of  information 
through  its  depiction  of  the  universality  of  gossip  and  espionage  is  acceptable 
enough,  but  not  very  striking.  Ann  Rosalind  Jones’s  feminist  article,  ‘Italians 
and  Others:  Venice  and  the  Irish  in  Coryat’s  Crudities  and  The  White  Devil' 
(. RenD  18.101-19),  compares  the  representation  of  Venice  in  these  two  texts 
(Ireland  is  drawn  on  really  only  to  support  the  arguments  about  Venice)  to  show 
how  the  representation  of ‘the  foreign  Other’,  particularly  when  done  in  female 
terms,  makes  possible  an  interplay  between  a  concession  to  the  audience’s 
‘prurient  curiosity’  and  an  insistence  on  the  writer’s  purifying  moral  purpose. 
Venice  in  Coryat  and  Vittoria  in  Webster’s  play  show  how  what  is  judged 
treacherous  artifice  in  a  courtesan  may  be  deemed  intelligence  in  a  male-ordered 
institution.  Dale  B.  J.  Randall,  in  ‘The  Rank  and  Earthy  Background  of  Certain 
Physical  Symbols  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi'  ( RenD  18.171-203),  writes  at  length 
about  the  significance  of  the  dead  man’s  hand  and  the  apricots;  this  is  more  a 
display  of  curious  learning  than,  as  he  claims,  a  contribution  to  any  new  reading 
of  the  play.  Kenneth  Tucker  speculates  ‘Did  John  Webster  Know  Shakespeare’s 
King  JohnT  ( ANQ  125-30)  and  concludes  that  he  did,  though  some  of  the 
parallels  he  adduces  with  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  are  very  general  ones.  R.  W. 
Hamilton  finds  a  source  in  Horace  for  the  last  couplet  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi 
and  relates  it  to  Webster’s  poems  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  ( N&Q  63^4). 
Also  in  N&Q  (492-3)  Martin  Butler  wonders  ‘When  Did  Webster  Die?’  and 
argues  that  it  was  more  probably  in  the  late  1620s  than  the  early  1630s. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  collaborations  have  been  the  subject  of  two  pieces  in 
N&Q,  where  Lisa  Cronin  suggests  an  emendation  in  Philaster  (62-3),  and 
Gordon  McMullan,  in  ‘Some  Late  Seventeenth  Century  Annotations  in 
Wadham’s  Copy  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  First  Folio’  (496-8),  fails  to  find 
much  of  significance,  and  of  one  of  the  better  volumes  in  the  very  variable  TEAS, 
by  Lee  Bliss.  Though  Bliss’s  focus  is  on  Beaumont  and  she  tends  to  be  somewhat 
dismissive  of  Fletcher,  she  gives  a  serious  account  of  the  collaborative 
partnership,  drawing  on  recent  scholarship  for  the  vexed  subject  of  its 
chronology.  The  best  chapters  are  those  on  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  and 
The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  the  former  is  seen  as  ‘Beaumont’s  anatomy  of  art’s 
corruption  by  commerce’  and  the  latter  as  ‘Beaumont’s  King  Lear  ,  a  play  in 
which  ‘the  liberating  effects  of  power  have  revealed  man’s  kinship  with  beasts’. 
Bliss  writes  most  illuminatingly  of  the  ways  in  which  the  dramatists’  play  with 
genre  undermines  any  expectations  of  unity  of  tone  and  dramatic  coherence  and 
hedges  their  tragic  themes  with  ‘deflating  ironies’.  Overall  the  book  is  patchy, 
and  she  has  clearly  thought  much  more  about  some  plays  than  others  (A  King 
and  No  King  is  disappointing)  but  the  good  parts  contain  some  of  the  best 
accounts  of  these  plays.  Fletcher,  too,  can  inspire  intelligent  criticism,  as 
Carolyn  Prager’s  article,  ‘The  Problem  of  Slavery  in  The  Custom  of  the  Country' 
(SEL  301-17),  demonstrates.  Prager  sees  this  play,  which  was  very  popular  in  its 
own  day  but  subsequently  much  reviled,  as  unified  by  the  concept  of ‘customary 
servitude’  as  depicted  both  literally  in  contemporary  European  practices  of 
slavery  and  metaphorically  in  Petrarchan  notions  of  service  to  love.  She  shows 
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how  Fletcher  and  his  co-author  Massinger  altered  their  source  material  to  bring 
a  story  of  sexual  abuse  more  closely  in  line  with  contemporary  practices  of 
slavery,  and  how  the  language  of  physical  servitude  is  played  off  against  that  of 
love  and  sexuality.  Prager’s  article  has  provocative  implications  which  extend 
beyond  her  immediate  subject.  T.  H.  Howard-Hill  continues  his  important  work 
on  another  Fletcher-Massinger  collaboration  in  ‘Buc  and  the  Censorship  of  Sir 
John  Van  Olden  Barnavelt  in  1619’  (RES  39-63)  but  this  belongs  more  properly 
in  section  2. 

The  1986  quatercentenary  of  Ford’s  birth  has  been  the  occasion  for  a 
collection  of  eleven  articles  edited  by  Michael  Neill,  John  Ford:  Critical  Re- 
Visions.  A  range  of  approaches  is  represented,  from  Roger  Warren's  ‘Ford  in 
Performance’,  which  draws  attention  to  the  differences  between  those  plays  and 
scenes  which  stage  well  and  those  which  attract  the  most  literary  attention,  to 
Andrew  Gurr’s  study  of  Ford  in  his  theatrical  milieu,  ‘Singing  through  the 
Chatter:  Ford  and  Contemporary  Theatrical  Fashion’,  to  accounts  of  the 
affective  nature  of  Ford’s  tragedy  by  Richard  Madelaine,  ‘“Sensationalism  and 
“Melodrama”  in  Ford’s  Plays’,  and  Harriett  Hawkins,  ‘Mortality,  Morality  and 
Modernity  in  The  Broken  Heart :  Some  Dramatic  and  Critical  Counter- 
Arguments’,  to  several  pieces  which  in  different  ways  relate  Ford’s  work  to  new 
critical  approaches  to  Renaissance  literature.  Of  these,  Kathleen  McLuskie's 
‘“Fanguage  and  Matter  with  a  Fit  of  Mirth”:  Dramatic  Construction  in  the 
Plays  of  John  Ford’  takes  the  broadest  view,  exploring  the  whole  question  of 
appropriate  ways  to  approach  Ford,  assuming  the  impossibility  of  ‘stable  or 
coherent  new  readings’.  Her  own  choice  is  formalist,  emphasizing  Ford’s 
selection  and  combination  of  techniques  and  conventions  from  the  repertoire  of 
those  available  to  the  Jacobean  dramatist.  Martin  Butler,  in  'Love’s  Sacrifice: 
Ford’s  Metatheatrical  Tragedy’,  adopts  essentially  the  same  approach  in  his 
close  analysis  of  Ford’s  uses  of  intertextuality  in  this  play,  though  he  anchors  his 
discussion  in  a  closely  documented  account  of  Ford's  involvement  with  the 
literary  circles  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of  private  theatre  dramatists  which 
provided  him  with  ‘an  informed,  critically  alert  audience’  responsive  to  his 
allusive  work.  McLuskie’s  and  Butler's  are  probably  the  most  satisfying  essays 
in  the  collection,  though  Brian  Opie's ‘“Being  All  One”:  Ford's  Analysis  of  Love 
and  Friendship  in  Loues  Sacrifice  and  The  Ladies  TrialF  is  penetrating  and 
provocative  in  its  analysis  of  the  way  Ford’s  formulations  of  social  identity  in 
these  plays  (which  he  discusses  in  structuralist  terms)  are  importantly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  forms  offered  by  ‘kinship  networks  and  absolutist 
government’.  Opie  sees  Ford  as  radical  in  his  challenge  to  ‘the  sexual  and 
financial  economy  of  the  patriarchal  family’,  in  contrast  to  Jean  Howard  in  her 
feminist  piece,  ‘“Effeminately  Dolent”:  Gender  and  Legitimacy  in  Ford's  Perkin 
Warbeck'.  Howard  sees  Ford  as  feminizing  Perkin  through  his  relationship  with 
Katherine  and  thereby  delegitimizing  his  claim  to  monarchical  power;  the  play  is 
‘ideologically  unstable'  in  that  although  it  hints  at  the  strain  put  on  patriarchal 
absolutism  in  the  Caroline  period  it  reverts,  in  its  validation  of  the  masculinity  of 
Henry  and  its  depiction  of  the  feminine  as  weak,  to  the  ideology  of  the 
Elizabethan  history  play.  Neill’s  own  article,  ‘“What  Strange  Riddle’s  This?”: 
Deciphering  'Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore',  a  study  of  the  play’s  central  iconic 
spectacle,  the  heart-on-dagger  image,  sees  Giovanni’s  violent  display  as  ‘a 
spectacular  assertion  of  male  power  over  the  submissive  female’,  and  calls 
Ford’s  later  depiction  of ‘the  passive  and  profoundly  feminized  version  of  tragic 
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heroism’  in  The  Broken  Heart  and  Perkin  Warbeck  a  celebration.  This  high- 
powered  collection  should  further  stimulate  the  already  lively  interest  in  Ford’s 
work. 

Verna  Foster,  who  contributes  an  article  on  ‘ ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore  as  City 
Tragedy’  to  Neill’s  collection,  has  another  on  Ford  in  ELR  (305-28),  co¬ 
authored  with  Stephen  Foster,  ‘Structure  and  History  in  The  Broken  Heart : 
Sparta,  England,  and  the  “Truth”’.  They  maintain  that  The  Broken  Heart  has  a 
political  meaning  which  explains  certain  features  of  the  play’s  structure,  in 
particular  the  division  of  interest  between  several  figures  and  the  way  in  which 
the  climax  is  given  over  to  Calantha;  Calantha’s  apportionment  of  the  realm  at 
her  death  figures  the  relations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  her  own 
concern  for  the  new  regime  alludes  to  the  end  of  the  Tudor  and  the  peaceful 
accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Like  the  anthology  article,  this  is  a  well- 
supported,  closely  argued  piece  of  traditional  scholarship.  Fisa  Cronin,  in  ‘A 
Source  for  John  Ford’s  Love’s  Sacrifice :  The  Story  of  Carlo  Gesualdo’  ( N&Q 
66-7),  is  convincing  in  her  discovery  of  links  between  the  play  and  a  true  story 
from  near-contemporary  Italian  history. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  miscellaneous  items.  First  an  article  on  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  playwright.  Constance  Jordan’s  ‘Gender  and  Justice  in  Swetnam  the 
Women-Hater'  ( RenD  18.149-69)  gives  an  enthusiastic  but  rather  humourless 
account  of  this  pot-boiler  as  a  feminist  play  which  ‘criticises  patriarchalism  as  a 
system  of  thought  and  social  order’  and  exposes  ‘the  basis  of  prejudicial  opinions 
of  women’.  Fast  of  all,  Peter  Corbin  and  Douglas  Sedge  have  produced  An 
Annotated  Critical  Bibliography  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Comedy  Excluding 
Shakespeare,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  satisfactorily  full.  It  is  well  arranged 
and  cross-indexed,  and  the  longer  critical  evaluations  of  individual  items  are 
often  helpfully  detailed.  My  only  cavil  is  the  price:  obviously  this  volume  is  not 
aimed  at  individual  purchasers,  but  even  so  it  seems  inexplicably  expensive. 


! 


4.  Masque  and  Pageant 

A  significant  proportion  of  this  year’s  work  focuses  on  the  visual  dimension  of 
masque  in  performance.  John  Orrell’s  book,  The  Human  Stage,  though 
primarily  devoted  to  the  theatre,  has  a  useful  brief  section  on  the  Elizabethan 
Banqueting  House,  and  a  chapter  which  traces  the  way  Inigo  Jones  and  Daniel 
Webb  developed  and  modified  Serlian  prescriptions  for  scene  design.  He 
discusses  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  evidence  that  survives  in  drawings 
intended  often  to  be  practical  guides  for  the  design  team,  and  comments 
interestingly  on  Jones’s  use  of  a  double  perspective,  demonstrating  ‘the 
combination  of  breathtaking  wonder  and  technical  ingenuity’  that  characterizes 
his  designs.  Jones’s  use  of  natural  scenery  is  the  subject  of  James  J.  Yoch’s  ‘A 
Very  Wild  Regularity:  The  Character  of  Fandscape  in  the  Work  of  Inigo  Jones’ 
( RORD  7-15),  which  argues  that  the  designer  developed  a  way  of  presenting 
natural  scenery  ‘that,  while  representing  order,  was  able  to  intimate  the  opposite 
at  the  same  time’.  A  much  more  fully  argued  case  for  Jones’s  ability  to  use  setting 
to  provoke  an  ambiguous  response  is  offered  by  John  Peacock  in  his  outstanding 
piece,  ‘Jonson  and  Jones  Collaborate  on  Prince  Henry’s  Barriers'  ( W&I  3.1 72— 
94).  These  designs,  often  criticized  as  an  incompetent  stylistic  mish-mash,  are 
rescued  by  a  combination  of  Peacock’s  usual  thorough  examination  of  visual 
sources  and  a  wholly  convincing  demonstration  of  their  thematic  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Jonson’s  text  in  its  ambivalent  response  to  the  myth  of  Arthur. 
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Peacock  allows  that  Jones  at  this  point  in  his  career  had  not,  perhaps,  the 
certainty  of  touch  of  his  collaborator,  but  persuades  us  of  his  ‘catholicity  of 
imagination  subserving  a  singularly  determined  sense  of  purpose  .  By  contrast 
with  this  densely  researched  piece,  Stephen  Orgel’s  ’Plato,  the  Magi,  and 
Caroline  Politics:  A  Reading  of  The  Temple  of  Love'  (W&I  663—77),  for  all  its 
elegance,  its  reminder  that  ‘we  must  not  underestimate  the  pleasures  of 
incomprehension  to  the  Renaissance  imagination’,  and  its  suggestion  that  the 
Eastern  quality  of  the  masque  suits  with  the  celebration  of  purity  at  Charles  s 
court,  feels  rather  thin.  Richness  of  scholarship,  with  an  attention  to  mythic 
sources  that  harks  back  to  the  earlier  generation  of  masque  criticism  added  to  a 
sense  of  both  visual  effect  and  political  address,  marks  Richard  Peterson’s  ‘Icon 
and  Mystery  in  Jonson’s  Masque  of  Beautie'  ( JDJ  5.169-99).  He  emphasizes 
Jonson’s  ‘learned  wit’,  especially  in  the  distinction  of  different  figures  of  Venus 
which,  he  suggests,  ‘may  be  a  celebration  of  the  copiousness  of  the  chaste 
marriage  bed’  particularly  appropriate  to  Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the 
masque’s  performance. 

Two  major  books  offer  different  perspectives  upon  the  Caroline  masque, 
traditionally  the  object  of  much  critical  scorn.  Kevin  Sharpe,  in  his  Criticism  and 
Compliment ,  offers  a  combative  revaluation  of  Townshend,  Davenant,  and 
Carew,  claiming  that  their  works  are  not  mere  sycophantic  display,  but  offer  a 
genuine  critique  of  the  court  alongside  their  presentation  of  an  ideal  of 
government.  Sharpe  is  a  historian,  and  his  use  of  literature  in  this  book  is 
embedded  in  his  ‘revisionist’  view  of  the  Caroline  period.  It  is  open  to  criticism 
for  its  rather  reductive  techniques  of  reading  and  simple  notions  of  the  ways  a 
literary  text  encodes  its  political  moment,  but  its  challenge  cannot  be  ignored. 
Joanne  Altieri’s  The  Theatre  of  Praise  also  offers  a  positive  reading  of  Carew’s 
Coelum  Britannicum,  but  compared  with  Sharpe’s  account,  Altieri’s  has  a  much 
richer  sense  of  the  generic  context,  and  a  sharper  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
epideictic  art  developed  through  discussions  of  Shakespeare's  histories,  Jon- 
sonian  masque,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  pageants.  The  book  as  a  whole  deals  with 
the  way  the  court  masque  is  reread  and  reused  in  Restoration  music  theatre,  a 
story  in  which  Davenant  is  a  pivotal  figure,  and  is  valuable  for  its  traversing  of 
periods  all  too  often  separated  one  from  the  other.  The  range  of  the  argument, 
dealing  with  cultural  transformation  in  a  subtle  way,  makes  it  a  significant  study. 

The  topic  of  masque’s  relationship  to  drama  is  a  hardy  perennial.  Daryll 
Grantley  essays  the  theme  in  his  ‘Masques  and  Murderers:  Dramatic  Method 
and  Ideology  in  Revenge  Tragedy  and  Court  Masque',  in  Jacobean  Poetry  and 
Prose  edited  by  Clive  Bloom.  Despite  much  huffing  and  puffing  about  theatrical 
self-consciousness  he  never  really  suggests  much  more  than  that  because  both 
genres  were  products  of  the  same  culture  they  shared  certain  preoccupations  and 
procedures,  while  fundamentally  challenging  one  another  in  their  view  of  court 
politics.  It  is  useful  to  have  three  articles  by  Eugene  M.  Waith,  The  English 
Masque  and  the  Functions  of  Comedy’,  ‘Spectacles  of  State’,  and  ‘Things  as 
They  Are  and  the  World  of  Absolutes  in  Jonson’s  Plays  and  Masques'  collected 
in  his  volume  Patterns  and  Perspectives  in  English  Renaissance  Drama ,  even  if 
one  or  two  now  seem  a  little  dated.  At  least  Waith  has  the  defence  that  the 
articles  were  written  some  time  ago;  no  such  justification  can  be  offered  for  Carol 
Marsh-Lockett’s  ‘Ben  Jonson’s  Haddington  Masque  and  Masque  of  Queenes: 
Stuart  England  and  the  Notion  of  Order’  ( CLAJ  30.362-78).  This  article  could 
have  been  written  forty  years  ago,  and  would  not  have  seemed  particularly 
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subtle  then.  Emphatically  more  up  to  date  is  Suzanne  Gossett’s  ‘“Man-Maid 
Begone!  :  Women  in  Masques’  (ELR  96-1 13).  She  discusses  the  ambivalences 
that  come  from  having  the  female  parts  in  anti-masques  played  by  boy  actors,  as 
against  the  female  participants  in  the  masque  itself,  suggesting  that  when,  in 
Charles’s  court,  women  began  to  act  speaking  parts  ‘the  tensions  finally  rose  to 
the  literary  surface’.  Gossett  overplays  her  hand  in  making  gender  confusion 
symptomatic  of  practically  everything  else  going  on  in  the  political  world.  Alan 
R.  Young’s  ‘Thomas  Heywood’s  Pageants:  New  Forms  of  Evidence’  ( RORD 
129—45)  uses  the  visual  iconology  of  Charles  I’s  ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  whose 
decorative  scheme  was  devised  and  executed  by  Heywood  in  partnership  with 
members  of  the  Christmas  family,  with  whom  he  collaborated  on  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  pageants,  as  ‘visual  evidence  concerning  civic  ceremony’. 

Researchers  on  the  masque  will  find  the  ‘Preliminary  Checklist  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Entertainments  1614-1625’  ( RORD  17-128),  prepared  by  C.  E.  McGee 
with  John  C.  Meagher,  a  valuable  resource.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  David 
Bergeron’s  attempt  to  define  the  agenda  for  future  work  in  an  embarrassing 
pastiche  ‘letter’  from  ‘The  Master  of  the  Revels’  in  the  same  journal  (1-5).  C.  E. 
McGee  edits  ‘Cupid’s  Banishment:  A  Masque  Presented  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Young  Gentlewomen  of  the  Ladies  Hall  Deptford,  May  4  1617’  in  RenD  (227- 
64).  This  transcription  of  the  manuscript  makes  available  an  interesting 
combination  of  allegorical  court  masque  and  customary  school  revels.  There  are 
no  surprises  in  Richard  Dutton’s  edition  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Masques 
except  that  this,  the  second  volume  of  masques  in  the  NDT  series,  still  offers  no 
text  of  a  Caroline  masque.  We  are  given  Jonson’s  The  Golden  Age  Restor'd, 
Mercury  Vindicated from  the  Alchemists  at  Court,  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue, 
and  Neptune’s  Triumph  together  with  Campion’s  The  Lord’s  Masque,  Chap¬ 
man’s  The  Memorable  Masque,  and  Beaumont’s  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Gray’s  Inn.  Though  it  is  undoubtedly  useful  to  have  a  relatively  cheap  text  of 
masques  available  for  students,  there  is  a  casualness  about  this  edition. 
Symptomatic  is  the  way  students  are  referred  back,  for  their  secondary  reading, 
to  the  select  bibliography  in  Volume  I,  which  appeared  in  1981.  The  annotation 
is  similarly  hit-and-miss,  the  collation  is  spotty,  the  introduction  perfunctory. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 


HELEN  WILCOX 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose. 


1.  General 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  welcome  reawakening  of  critical  interest  in  the 
literary  language  of  the  English  Renaissance,  and  this  year  Debora  K.  Shuger’s 
Sacred  Rhetoric  claims  to  be  the  first  study  of  the  sacred  grand  style  -  mainly 
because  the  existence  of  such  a  rhetorical  category  has  generally  been  denied 
until  now.  Shuger,  however,  argues  that  this  style  was  one  of  the  most  innovative 
developments  of  Renaissance  rhetoric,  with  its  ‘passionate  seriousness  about  the 
most  important  issues  of  human  life'.  With  considerable  erudition  she 
demonstrates  how  the  Christian  West  transformed  part  of  its  classical  heritage 
in  the  legitimation  of  an  impassioned  grand  discourse  between  1475  and  1675, 
and  details  how  such  a  style  was  rescued  from  the  frequent  charge  that  it 
represented  an  obfuscation  of  truth.  The  book  contains  very  little  enlivening 
focus  on  individual  authors,  but  Shuger  is  aware  of  this  when  she  suggests  that 
the  study  of  rhetoric  works  best  at  the  level  of  large-scale  issues.  A  similarly  large 
issue  for  early  seventeenth-century  literature,  the  use  of  the  Bible,  is  addressed  by 
Donald  R.  Dickson  in  The  Complexities  of  Biblical  Typology  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century’  ( Ren&R  1 1 .253-72).  In  this  important  article  Dickson 
argues  that  critics  tend  to  oversimplify  Protestant  reading  methods,  which  were, 
he  suggests,  closer  to  the  medieval  fourfold  interpretative  tradition  than  is 
commonly  allowed.  He  takes  typology  as  an  example  of  the  complexity  of 
Protestant  hermeneutics,  demonstrating  that  Puritan  handbooks  on  Bible- 
reading  developed  at  least  three  kinds  of  ‘types’  -  Christological,  sacramental, 
and  eschatological. 

Barbara  R.  Dailey  examines  some  of  the  contradictions  in  Quaker  language  in 
The  Husbands  of  Margaret  Fell:  An  Essay  on  Religious  Metaphor  and  Social 
Change’  ( SCen  2.55-71).  Despite  the  Quaker  commitment  to  gender-free 
discourse  -  friend,  seed,  light,  and  so  on  -  their  social  patterns  tended  to 
reinforce  traditional  roles,  with  George  Fox  as  a  father  or  brother  figure  and 
Margaret  Fell  as  mother  or  sister.  Dailey's  essay  focuses  on  Fell’s  three 
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‘marriages’:  with  Christ,  with  her  original  earthly  husband,  and  subsequently  in 
her  model  egalitarian  Quaker  relationship  with  Fox.  Issues  of  gender  as¬ 
sumptions  in  language  and  society  also  feature  prominently  in  Margaret  J.  M. 
Ezell’s  excellent  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  Margaret  Cavendish’s  step¬ 
daughters,  ‘“To  Be  Your  Daughter  in  Your  Pen”:  The  Social  Functions  of 
Literature  in  the  Writings  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Brackley  and  Lady  Jane  Cavendish’ 
(HLQ  281-96).  The  title  quotation  indicates  how  these  young  women  saw 
themselves  as  moving  in  their  father’s  world  of  literary  patronage,  and  not  as  shy 
closet  writers  as  is  often  assumed  of  women  writers  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  Ezell  takes  the  sisters’  collection  of  poems,  songs,  a  pastoral,  and  a  play 
as  a  test  case  for  ideas  of  female  authorship  and  shows  it  to  be  self-confident, 
collaborative,  and  written  for  a  coterie  of  a  sophisticated  extended  family  group 
and  fellow  authors  such  as  Davenant  and  Suckling. 

The  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  relationship  between  writers  and  their 
patrons  in  this  period  finds  its  focus  in  one  particular  family  in  Michael  G. 
Brennan’s  Literary  Patronage  in  the  English  Renaissance:  The  Pembroke 
Family.  Much  of  Brennan’s  material  concerns  the  generation  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  the  Elizabethan  Pembrokes,  but  his  later  chapters  note  the  politically 
charged  relationship  of  monarch,  patron,  and  artist  under  James  I  and  Charles  I. 
Brennan  argues  that  William  Herbert’s  political  influence  has  been  under¬ 
estimated,  and  that  dedications  of  works  to  him  around  1612-14  reveal  him  to 
have  been  in  the  Sidney/Essex/Prince  Henry  line  of  Protestant  political  descent. 
The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  important  information  on  the  Pembroke  links 
with  Donne  and  Herbert,  the  jostlings  for  position  at  the  Stuart  court,  and  the 
fickleness  of  patrons  and  those  they  supported,  but  Brennan  might  have  made 
more  use  of  these  observations  in  support  of  wider  arguments  over  patronage. 

This  fascinating  area  of  the  interrelation  of  literary  and  political  power,  of 
creativity  and  material  need,  is  also  addressed  in  an  essay  by  Barbara  Lewalski  in 
an  important  volume  entitled  Politics  of  Discourse:  The  Literature  and  History 
of  Seventeenth-Century  England,  edited  by  Kevin  Sharpe  and  Steven  N.  Zwicker. 
Lewalski ’s  concern  is  ‘Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford:  Images  of  a  Jacobean 
Courtier  and  Patroness’,  and  she  explores  in  particular  the  literary  and  cultural 
imagery  which  created  and  sustained  the  Countess’s  self-designed  role  as  ideal 
courtier  and  patron.  This  essay  exemplifies  the  editors’  contention  that  all 
‘literary’  issues  are  in  fact  politically  and  culturally  involved;  the  aim  of  the 
volume  is  not  to  ‘confine’  authors  to  the  past,  but  ‘release’  them  into  the  ‘rich 
complexities  of  their  historical  moment’.  Even  the  notion  of  the  ‘literary’  is  itself 
shown  by  Michael  McKeon  to  be  culturally  constructed,  in  his  chapter  on 
‘Politics  of  Discourses  and  the  Rise  of  the  Aesthetic  in  Seventeenth-Century 
England’.  He  argues  that  this  historical  period,  with  its  disputes  over  the 
boundaries  of  religion,  politics,  history,  and  literature,  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
‘aesthetic’  as  a  separate  discourse  and  the  replacement  of  religious  by  literary 
spirituality. 

Two  recent  articles  indicate  pockets  of  early  seventeenth-century  literature 
where  there  is  room  for  further  development.  J.  C.  Hayward  s  New  Directions 
in  Studies  of  the  Falkland  Circle’  ( SCen  2.19-48)  suggests  that  there  is  great 
potential  in  examining  the  combination  of  poetic  writing  and  moral/religious 
thought  among  members  of  the  circle  at  Great  Tew.  Michael  Bath  reports  the 
setting  up  of  a  Society  for  Emblem  Studies  in  his  Recent  Developments  in 
Emblem  Studies’  (BSRS  15-20)  and  urges  critics  to  undertake  bibliographical, 
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theoretical,  and  historical  projects  to  further  our  knowledge  of  the  emblem 
tradition. 

2.  Poetry 

At  last  C.  S.  Lewis’s  vocabulary  of ‘Drab’  and  ‘Golden’  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  has  been  superseded  by  Jane  Hedley’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  Roman  Jakobson’s  semiotic  theory  to  Renaissance  poetry.  In  Power 
in  Verse:  Metaphor  and  Metonymy  in  the  Renaissance  Lyric  Hedley  suggests  that 
while  mid-Tudor  verse  was  predominantly  metonymic,  Elizabethan  verse  was 
metaphoric,  and  Donne’s  and  Jonson’s  lyrics  represented  a  return  to  metonymy. 
This  bald  summary  does  not  do  justice  to  Hedley’s  impressive  ability  to  keep  an 
eye  on  history  as  well  as  on  such  ahistorical  cycles  of  metaphor  and  metonymy; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  major  features  of  metonymic  verse  as  she  perceives  it  is  the 
assertion  of  a  poem-to-context  relation.  The  book  is  rounded  off  by  an  intriguing 
postscript  on  the  metaphysical  conceit,  which  Hedley  suggests  is  aberrant 
metaphor  compensated  by  metonymic  devices,  thereby  creating  an  impression 
not  of  subjectivity  but  of  iconoclasm. 

Another  cherished  pair  of  critical  terms,  Petrarchism  and  anti-Petrarchism.  is 
challenged  this  year  in  an  essay  by  Malcolm  Evans  in  Jacobean  Poetry  and 
Prose,  edited  by  Clive  Bloom.  Evans’s  contribution,  entitled  “‘In  Love  with 
Curious  Words”:  Signification  and  Sexuality  in  English  Petrarchism',  examines 
the  issue  of  whether  Donne  and  Jonson  were  Petrarchan  or  anti-Petrarchan,  and 
prefers  ultimately  to  see  the  question  in  larger  terms,  in  the  relationship  of 
language  to  material  social  processes.  The  essay  is  provoking  and  thoughtful, 
and  ends  with  a  section  tentatively  based  on  Walter  Benjamin’s  idea  of  a  tissue  of 
quotations  to  surprise  and  challenge  the  reader.  The  extracts  range  from  Ovid  to 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Marquis  de  Sade-  ‘curious  words'  indeed. 

Two  other  essay  collections  deserve  mention  here,  though  most  of  their 
chapters  will  be  noted  in  discussion  of  the  individual  authors  in  question.  Both 
collections  are  edited  by  Claude  J.  Summers  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth,  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  biennial  Renaissance  Conferences  at  the  University  of 
Michigan-Dearborn.  In  their  introduction  to  Bright  Shootes  of  Everlasting- 
nesse’:  The  Seventeenth-Century  Religious  Lyric  the  editors  rightly  applaud  the 
new  willingness  of  critics  to  read  the  religious  lyric  in  its  own  terms  and  in  its 
proper  context.  In  the  one  general  essay  in  the  volume,  ‘Abandonment  and  the 
English  Religious  Lyric’,  William  A.  Sessions  proposes  that  the  common  focus 
of  seventeenth-century  religious  lyrics  is  the  vulnerability  of  the  speaker,  and 
demonstrates  that  this  links  in  with  a  long  tradition  of  self-abandonment  found 
in  classical  literature,  medieval  secular  writing,  and  the  Psalms.  Summers  and 
Pebworth’s  other  recent  volume,  'The  Muses  Common-Weale’:  Poetrv  and 
Politics  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  takes  its  title  from  Drayton  and  maintains 
that  even  the  created  ‘Muses  Common-Weale’,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  is  in 
some  way  an  imitation  or  mystification  of  the  real  political  commonwealth  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  (I  say  ‘early’  because  notable  absentees  from  the 
volume  are  Dryden  and  the  later  Milton.)  This  significant  collection  of  essays  is 
appropriately  concluded  with  excerpts  from  a  panel  discussion  by  Richard 
Strier,  Leah  Marcus,  Richard  Helgerson,  and  James  Turner  on  ‘Historicism, 
New  and  Old’,  which  in  various  guises  motivates  all  the  essays  in  the  volume. 

Apart  from  renewed  awareness  of  the  historicity  of  texts,  the  most  refreshing 
shift  in  recent  studies  of  seventeenth-century  literature  has  been  the  belated 
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attentiveness  to  women’s  writing.  This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  Kissing 
the  Rod:  An  Anthology  of  Seventeenth-Century  Women’s  Verse,  edited  by 
Germaine  Greer  et  al.  which,  despite  its  awkwardly  ironic  title,  does  a  major 
service  in  making  available  the  poetic  writing  of  a  fascinating  range  of  women 
from  Elizabeth  Melville,  Lady  Culross  (Ane  Godlie  Dreame ,  1 603)  to  Lady  Sarah 
Piers  (‘On  the  Death  of  John  Dryden,  Esq.’,  1700).  Among  the  fifty  poets 
represented  are,  of  course,  some  already  familiar  names  -  Aemilia  Lanyer,  Mary 
Wroth,  Anne  Bradstreet,  Margaret  Cavendish,  Katherine  Philips,  Lucy  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Aphra  Behn,  Anne  Killigrew,  Mary  Astell,  Delariviere  Manley  -  but 
the  depth  and  variety  of  poetic  writing  by  women  alongside  these  is  impressive 
and  exciting.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  even  more  poetic  text  might  have  been 
included  had  there  been  less  annotation  (which  is  itself  not  consistently  reliable); 
the  priority  task  at  the  moment  is  surely  to  return  these  ‘lost’  texts  to  their 
readers.  However,  the  anthology  would  be  the  poorer  without  Germaine  Greer’s 
forthright  and  valuable  contextualizing  introduction,  and  there  is  a  healthy 
prevailing  sense  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  collection:  the  editors  note  that 
‘If  our  book  should  be  considered  as  comprehensive,  we  shall  have  failed  of  our 
objective’. 

Katharina  M.  Wilson  has  edited  an  anthology  of  much  broader  scope  in  her 
Women  Writers  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  which  represents  nearly 
seven  hundred  pages  of  critical  essays  on  and  extracts  from  the  work  of  women 
writers  from  seven  countries  -  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  England.  Those  representing  the  English  achievement  begin  with 
Margaret  Roper  and  end  with  Katherine  Philips.  En  route  there  is  a  section 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  who,  as  her  editor  Margaret  P. 
Hannay  reminds  us,  was  admonished  for  her  boldness  in  choosing  secular  forms 
-  sonnet  sequence  and  romance  -  in  which  to  develop  her  literary  skill.  Hannay’s 
critical  introduction  is  followed  by  a  modernized  text  of  twenty  sonnets  from 
Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus.  Elaine  V.  Beilin,  in  Redeeming  Eve:  Women  Writers 
of  the  English  Renaissance,  focuses  on  the  creation  of  heroic  roles  for  women  in 
her  chapter  on  Wroth,  though  she  properly  asserts  that  ‘to  ask  whether  these 
women  writers  were  feminists  is  to  ask  an  anachronistic  question  .  In 
considering  the  relationship  of  piety  and  poetry,  an  ‘acceptable’  field  of  writing 
for  female  authors,  Beilin  examines  the  work  of  the  first  poet  in  Kissing  the  Rod, 
Elizabeth  Colville,  and  of  Rachel  Speght  (author  of  Mortalities  Memorandum, 
1621,  though  perhaps  better  known  as  the  writer  of  controversial  prose  on  the 
‘woman  question’).  The  most  convincing  chapter  (among  her  treatment  of 
seventeenth-century  authors)  is  her  discussion  of  the  work  of  Aemilia  Lanyer, 
whose  significance  as  the  creator  of  epideictic  poetry  of  women  by  women  is 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  ‘the  feminization  of  praise’. 

Lawrence  S.  Friedman,  in  ‘Words  into  Power:  Renaissance  Expression  and 
Thomas  Campion’  (ES  13(M5),  asserts  that  an  obsession  with  the  expressive 
power  of  words  informs  Renaissance  culture  and  leads  to  the  ‘apotheosis  of  the 
Renaissance  lyric  in  the  work  of  Campion.  The  insistence  of  air-writers  like 
Campion  upon  the  clarity  of  their  words  is  plausibly  seen  as  the  culmination  of  a 
‘cultural  word-consciousness’  begun  in  Erasmus  and  Tyndale.  No  such 
sweeping  argument  informs  the  first  book  on  Drayton  for  some  years,  S.  Naqi 
Husain  Jafri’s  Aspects  of  Drayton’s  Poetry.  As  its  title  implies,  this  study 
investigates  the  range  of  genres  employed  by  Drayton,  but  it  lacks  any  overall 
thesis  or  any  assistance  from  historicism  and  other  recent  critical  developments. 
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Robert  Cummings’s  ‘Drummond’s  Forth  Feasting :  A  Panegyric  for  King  James 
in  Scotland’  ( SCen  2.1-18),  on  the  other  hand,  pursues  a  most  interesting 
argument  on  ‘generic  derangement’  in  the  1617  poem,  suggesting  that  Drum¬ 
mond  uses  panegyric  here  without  its  conventional  ethical  basis,  persuasion  to 
improvement. 

James  A.  Riddell  is  also  concerned  with  the  development  of  form  in  ‘Cunning 
Pieces  Wrought  Perspective:  Ben  Jonson’s  Sonnets’  ( JEGP  193-212).  Riddell 
suggests  that  the  number  of  sonnets  which  Jonson  actually  wrote  (an  issue  on 
which  there  is  no  consensus!)  was  six;  more  importantly,  he  examines  Jonson’s 
control  of  the  form  and  demonstrates  the  right  ‘perspective’  from  which  to 
approach  them.  Mark  Eccles  ( N&Q  445-6)  approaches  Jonson  from  a 
biographical  perspective,  examining  in  detail  his  relationship  with  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  of  the  City  of  London,  in  'Ben  Jonson, 
“Citizen  and  Bricklayer”’.  Douglas  Lanier  interprets  'Jonson’s  Epigrammes  X, 
“To  My  Lord  Ignorant”’  ( Expl  47:i.7-9)  and  demonstrates  that,  in  seeking 
revenge  on  Lord  Ignorant  who  wished  to  insult  Jonson  with  the  stigma  of  print, 
all  Jonson  had  to  do  was  publish  his  own  witty  epigram  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  print.  Contrary  to  other  critics  who  seek  the  answer  to  Lord  Ignorant 
in  subsequent  epigrams,  Lanier  asserts  that  the  single  published  text  is  itself  the 
retort.  David  H.  Radcliffe  approaches  Jonson’s  verse  through  the  study  of 
genres  in  ‘Sylvan  States:  Social  and  Literary  Formations  in  Sylvae  by  Jonson 
and  Cowley’  (ELH  797-809).  He  argues  that  generic  criticism  offers  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  the  interaction  of  social  and  literary  discourse,  and  demon¬ 
strates  this  in  a  comparison  of  Jonson’s  Forrest  with  Cowley’s  Essays  to  reveal 
changing  attitudes  to  patronage  and  politics  in  the  seventeenth  century.  While 
Jonson  is  shown  to  be  public  and  aristocratic,  Cowley  is  private  and  meditative 
in  a  middle  style;  Jonson’s  topographical  approach  is  contrasted  with  Cowley's 
georgic,  and  where  Jonson  is  concerned  with  patronage,  Cowley’s  focus  is  on 
liberty. 

Two  of  the  best  essays  in  ‘The  Muses  Common-Weale'  (edited  by  Summers 
and  Pebworth)  take  Jonson’s  poetry  as  their  subject.  Robert  C.  Evans  asks  how 
independent  Jonson  really  was,  in  an  essay  entitled  ‘“Games  of  Fortune  Play'd 
at  Court”:  Politics  and  Poetic  Freedom  in  Jonson's  Epigrams' ;  the  promise  of 
this  short  study  bodes  well  for  Evans’s  forthcoming  book  on  Jonson  and 
patronage.  Michael  C.  Schoenfeldt  continues  his  work  on  the  power  of  courtesy 
conventions  in  “‘The  Mysteries  of  Manners,  Armes,  and  Arts”:  “Inviting  a 
Friend  to  Supper”  and  “To  Penshurst’”,  in  which  he  asks  a  related  question  to 
that  posed  by  Evans:  how  does  a  poet  break  into  a  hierarchical  society  and  find 
some  power  for  verse?  His  answer  is  that  Jonson  mastered  the  art  of  turning 
dependence  into  victory,  by  making  his  poems  both  ‘masques  celebrating  the 
social  hierarchy  and  satires  decrying  its  abuses’.  Donne’s  political  commentary 
contained  in  his  secular  lyrics  is  the  concern  of  Meg  Lota  Brown’s  essay  in  the 
same  volume,  ‘“In  that  the  World’s  Contracted  Thus”:  Casuistical  Politics  in 
Donne’s  “The  Sunne  Rising'”.  The  poem  is  often  seen  as  undermining  yet  still 
desiring  the  world  of  the  court,  and  Brown  negotiates  this  issue  well  by  reference 
to  the  language  of  practical  theology  or  casuistry  which  she  discerns  parodied  in 
the  text’s  giving  of  political  authority  to  love.  William  Zunder  discovers  similar 
paradoxes  in  Donne’s  poetry  -  egalitarian/hierarchical  politics,  national/ 
universal  religion  -  in  ‘The  Poetry  of  John  Donne:  Literature,  History  and 
Ideology’  (in  Bloom).  Zunder  sees  the  contradictions  remaining  unresolved  in 
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the  Satires  and  Songs  and  Sonets,  but  argues  that  in  the  later  works  Donne  gives 
way  to  absolutism  and  a  disconnection  of  inner  self  from  institutional  form. 
Zunder’s  essay  is  followed  by  Helen  Carr’s  ‘Donne’s  Masculine  Persuasive 
Force’,  in  which  she  analyses  Donne’s  poetic  masculinity  which  feminism  has 
recently  thrown  into  relief.  Though  Carr  draws  on  very  different  sources  from 
those  used  by  Zunder  -  her  references  range  from  Michel  Foucault  to  Angela 
Carter  -  the  Donne  that  emerges  is  similarly  contradictory,  held  between 
religion  and  desire,  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  values,  and,  most  importantly, 
bravado  and  vulnerability. 

The  notoriously  uncertain  ending  of  ‘Aire  and  Angels’  is  explicated  this  year 
by  Willis  Salomon  (‘Donne’s  Aire  and  Angels’,  Expl  46:iv.  1 2—14)  who  argues 
that  the  conclusion  urges  a  relation  between  the  two  contexts  of  love, 
metaphysical  and  rhetorical,  rather  than  being  either  a  condemnation  of 
women’s  love  or  an  upholding  of  an  ideal  harmony  of  love.  Lindsay  A.  Mann,  in 
‘The  Typology  of  Woman  in  Donne’s  Anniversaries’  ( Ren&R  11.337-50),  sees 
Donne’s  use  of  typology  in  the  poems  as  an  emblem  of  how  well  controlled  and 
coherently  developed  they  are.  She  suggests  that  since  the  poems  are  about  the 
process  of  restoration  and  the  promise  of  fulfilment,  the  anticipatory  symbolism 
or  typology  of  the  virtuous  woman  is  highly  appropriate.  An  essay  on  Donne’s 
use  of  map  symbolism  has  appeared  in  an  unusual  collection  edited  by  William 
E.  Mallory  and  Paul  Simpson-Housley  entitled  Geography  and  Literature:  A 
Meeting  of  the  Disciplines,  in  which  geographers  and  literary  critics  have  written 
on  geographical  places  used  by  novelists  and  poets,  ranging  from  Peru  to  Russia 
via  Nebraska  and  the  Potteries.  Jeanne  Shami’s  slim  chapter,  ‘John  Donne: 
Geography  as  Metaphor’,  looks  at  microcosms  and  maps  in  the  poems  and  sees 
them  as  part  of  Donne’s  means  of  uniting  medieval  order  with  modern 
fragmentation. 

Donne’s  religious  poetry  features  in  four  essays  in  the  Summers  and  Pebworth 
collection  ‘Bright  Shootes  of  Everlastingnesse’ .  R.  V.  Young’s  ‘Donne’s  Holy 
Sonnets  and  the  Theology  of  Grace’  compares  Donne  with  Counter- Reform¬ 
ation  poets  from  Spain,  challenging  what  he  sees  as  the  excessively  Protestant 
readings  of  Donne  in  recent  criticism.  Mary  Ann  Radzinowicz,  on  the  other 
hand,  draws  parallels  from  the  Hebrew  poetic  tradition  in  the  closely  argued 
‘“Anima  Mea”  Psalms  and  John  Donne’s  Religious  Poetry’,  claiming  that 
Donne  was  the  first  seventeenth-century  poet  to  adapt  the  trope  of  address  to 
one’s  soul  to  fit  his  own  personal  and  poetic  needs.  M.  Thomas  Hester’s  ‘Re- 
Signing  the  Text  of  the  Self  focuses  exclusively  on  the  Holy  Sonnet  ‘As  due  by 
many  titles’  and  offers  an  impressive  deconstructive  reading,  observing  Donne’s 
wit  in  the  search  for  ‘traces  of  the  divine  Word  in  the  typology  of  the  self. 
Finally,  Claude  J.  Summers  puts  Donne’s  sonnet  ‘Show  me  dear  Christ’ 
alongside  Herbert’s  ‘British  Church’  and  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  Book  I  in  ‘The 
Bride  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Quest  for  True  Religion:  Donne,  Herbert  and 
Spenser’.  Summers  contrasts  Donne’s  liberalism  with  Herbert’s  more  con¬ 
servative  reaction,  but  points  out  in  conclusion  that  Vaughan’s  ‘British  Church’, 
twenty  years  after  Herbert’s,  completes  the  sequence  by  making  the  church 
(Christ’s  spouse)  ‘neither  Spenser’s  gloriously  bright  courtly  lady  nor  Donne’s 
mild  Dove  nor  Herbert’s  fitly  arrayed  maternal  figure,  but  a  ravished  bride’. 

Work  on  Donne’s  manuscripts  continues  apace,  and  some  of  it  is  reflected  in 
papers  from  a  symposium  entitled  The  Donne  Dalhousie  Discovery.  Ernest  W. 
Sullivan  II  (who  co-edited  the  collection  with  David  J.  Murrah)  tells  the  story  of 
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rich  English  manuscript  collectors,  even  richer  American  libraries,  and  genuine¬ 
ly  rich  fruits  for  textual  study  of  Donne,  in  his  paper,  ‘  “And  Having  Done  That, 
Thou  Hast  Done”:  Locating,  Acquiring,  and  Studying  the  Dalhousie  Donne 
Manuscripts’.  John  T.  Shawcross  uses  Donne  manuscript  evidence  to  raise  the 
general  issue  of  the  uncertainty  of  texts  in  ‘“What  Do  You  Read?  “Words’  - 
Ah,  But  Are  They  Donne’s?’.  Ted-Larry  Pebworth’s  ‘Editing  Literary  Texts  on 
the  Microcomputer:  The  Example  of  John  Donne’s  Poetry  describes  the 
advantages  of  the  Donne  Variorum  Collation  Program,  and  the  evolving 
commentary  of  the  forthcoming  variorum  edition  is  the  subject  of  Gary  A. 
Stringer’s  paper,  ‘When  It’s  Done,  It  Will  Be  Donne’.  In  a  separate  develop¬ 
ment,  Christine  Ann  Moharty’s  ‘Penitential  Sonnets  2  and  3:  Anomaly  in  the 
Gardner  Arrangement  of  Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets'  ( N&Q  61-2)  argues  on  textual 
and  thematic  grounds  that  these  two  sonnets  are  in  the  wrong  order  in  Helen 
Gardner’s  edition. 

Poetry  by  Donne  features  along  with  works  of  Carew,  Thomas  Randolph, 
and  others  in  Saad  El-Gabalawy’s  ‘The  Trend  of  Naturalism  in  Libertine  Poetry 
of  the  Later  English  Renaissance’  ( Ren&R  35—44).  This  useful  article  examines 
the  classical  and  European  background  to  libertinism  and  its  urbanely  cynical 
perspective  on  social  or  religious  restrictions  of  the  natural.  ‘Carew's  Monarchy 
of  Wit’,  Diana  Benet’s  contribution  to  Summers  and  Pebworth’s  'The  Muses 
Common-Weale’,  draws  parallels  between  Carew's  poetic  language  and  the 
absolutist  metaphors  found  in  the  speeches  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  whose 
absolutism  was,  ironically,  questioned  in  the  poems.  Kevin  Sharpe  uses  Carew 
as  a  test  case  to  challenge  the  narrowly  hedonistic  image  of  the  Cavalier  poets,  in 
‘Cavalier  Critic?:  The  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Thomas  Carew’s  Poetry'  (in  Sharpe 
and  Zwicker).  He  sees  Carew  as  pre-Cavalier  and  an  inheritor  of  Jonsonian 
morality  and  ethical  concerns,  a  point  best  made  with  regard  to  the  'politics'  of 
Carew’s  love  poems. 

Criticism  of  Herbert  is  still  flourishing,  as  John  R.  Roberts’s  revised  edition  of 
the  highly  acclaimed  George  Herbert:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern 
Criticism  indicates.  The  revision  takes  in  an  additional  ten  years,  1974—84,  and 
these  are  represented  by  six  hundred  new  entries  for  editions,  critical  books,  and 
articles.  One  of  the  best  books  to  have  come  out  since  1984  is  John  N.  Wall's 
Transformations  of  the  Word:  Spenser,  Herbert,  Vaughan ,  which  examines  in 
detail  the  influence  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  English  liturgical 
reformation  on  these  three  major  poets.  The  study  is  underpinned  by  a  generous 
understanding  of  the  function  of  religion,  not  limiting  it  to  constricting  doctrines 
but  perceiving  in  it  two  basic  qualities  -  assurance  and  transformation.  Wall's 
thesis  is  that  Spenser,  Herbert,  and  Vaughan,  in  their  very  different  ways,  ‘set  out 
to  promote  the  social  agenda  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  its  assurance¬ 
giving  worship  and  its  transformation-promoting  goal  of  realizing  the  true 
Christian  commonwealth  in  England'.  Wall  argues  that  while  Herbert,  in 
serving  this  purpose,  was  concerned  with  the  nation  and  church  becoming  a 
‘Living  Temple’,  Vaughan's  poetry  and  generation  sought  to  experience 
spiritual  identity  in  the  church’s  terms  even  in  its  absence.  One  of  the  many 
impressive  features  of  this  book  is  its  concern  for  practical  experience,  both  in 
seventeenth-century  terms  (asserting  that  biblical  texts  read  liturgically  on  feast 
days  were  more  important  than  labels  such  as  Calvinist  or  Augustinian)  and  in 
terms  of  the  activity  of  the  text  in  relation  to  the  reader,  then  and  now  -  what 
Wall  calls  a  ‘poetics  of  persuasion'. 
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The  label  ‘Augustinian’  carries  considerable  significance  for  William  H. 
Pahlka,  whose  Saint  Augustine’s  Meter  and  George  Herbert’s  Will  expounds 
Herbert’s  verse  technique  in  the  light  of  Augustine’s  view  of  the  proportion  of 
the  universe.  This  is  an  elegant  and  interesting  book,  asserting  the  importance  of 
Augustinian  principles  for  Renaissance  poetry  in  general  as  well  as  in  Herbert’s 
special  case,  where  Pahlka  perceives  a  split  between  the  unruly  ‘will’  and  the 
controlling  ‘meter’  of  verse  harmony.  However,  it  is  a  pity  that  Pahlka  does  not 
acknowledge  his  debt  to  Mark  Taylor’s  excellent  book  on  St  Augustine  and 
Herbert,  The  Soul  in  Paraphrase  ( YW  55.273). 

The  clash  between  fallenness  and  holiness  is  at  the  centre  of  William 
Shullenberger’s  essay  on  Herbert’s  poetry  as  preaching,  "Ars  Praedicandi  in 
George  Herbert’s  Poetry’  (in  Summers  and  Pebworth,  'Bright  Sliootes  of 
Everlastingnesse’).  Shullenberger  sets  the  art  of  preaching  against  the  art  of 
naming  which  was  lost  through  the  Fall,  and  sees  in  Herbert’s  poems  the 
rediscovery  of  the  indwelling  Word  as  preacherly  power  (as  in,  for  instance,  ‘The 
Windows’).  As  the  poems  proceed  and  revise  themselves  they  undergo,  he 
suggests,  a  rite  of  linguistic  purification.  The  second  essay  on  Herbert  in  this 
volume,  Michael  C.  Schoenfeldt’s  ‘Standing  on  Ceremony:  The  Comedy  of 
Manners  in  Herbert’s  “Love  (III)’”,  is  an  enlightening  reading  of  the  final  poem 
of  The  Church  in  terms  of  Renaissance  courtesy  literature.  The  presence  of 
biblical  echoes  in  ‘Love  (III)’  and  the  earlier  poems  of  that  title  is  explored  in  Jan 
Anderson’s  ‘Further  Biblical  Allusions  in  Herbert’s  “Love”  Poems’  ( GHJ 
12:i.41-4);  ‘Love  (III)’  is  also  one  of  the  poems  discussed  in  John  Olsen’s 
‘Biblical  Narratives  and  Herbert’s  Dialogue  Poems’  ( GHJ  12:i.  17-28),  which 
suggests  that  Old  Testament  historical  narratives  are  the  closest  biblical  parallels 
to  Herbert’s  tangible  God  in  dialogue  with  humans.  Andrea  Luxton  examines 
the  biblical  source  for  Herbert’s  idea  of  ‘rest’,  in  ‘The  Rest  that  Remaineth:  A 
Study  of  Five  Poems  by  George  Herbert’  ( GHJ  1  l:ii. 49-62). 

The  religious  and  political  contexts  of  The  Temple  continue  to  fascinate 
critics,  and  Sidney  Gottlieb’s  essay  on  Herbert,  ‘The  Social  and  Political 
Backgrounds  of  George  Herbert’s  Poetry’  (in  Summers  and  Pebworth’s  ‘The 
Muses  Common-  Weale'),  importantly  expands  the  interpretative  frame  in  which 
the  texts  have  traditionally  been  read.  Gottlieb  convincingly  demonstrates 
Herbert’s  ‘deep  personal  and  poetic  involvement  with  public  issues  and  worldly 
affairs’,  and  explores  the  poetic  consequences  of  this  ‘informed  topicality’  and 
‘entanglement’  in  his  contemporary  world.  Clifford  Davidson’s  article,  ‘George 
Herbert  and  Stained  Glass  Windows’  {GHJ  12:i. 29-39),  offers  a  localized 
instance  of  Herbert’s  possible  involvement  in  contemporary  controversy,  citing 
the  celebrated  case  of  an  iconoclast  who  smashed  stained  glass  in  a  Salisbury 
parish  in  1630  (around  the  time  of  Herbert’s  ‘The  Windows’)  and  was  tried  in 
Star  Chamber  less  than  a  month  before  Herbert’s  death.  Gene  Edward  Veith  Jr 
writes  of  Herbert’s  spiritual  context  in  a  constructive  and  conciliatory  mode  in 
‘The  Religious  Wars  in  George  Herbert  Criticism:  Reinterpreting  Seventeenth- 
Century  Anglicanism’  {GHJ  1 1  :ii.  1 9-35).  He  asserts  that  our  assumptions  about 
Renaissance  spirituality  need  adjusting,  and  proceeds  to  step  safely  through  the 
minefield  of  terms  such  as  Puritan,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  High  Church,  even 
Protestant.  This  is  an  article  of  exemplary  clarity  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
readers  of  Herbert. 

The  restrained  but  distinctively  eschatological  tenor  of  Herbert’s  lyrics  is  the 
concern  of  John  Bienz  in  ‘Herbert’s  “Daily  Labour”:  An  Eschatological  Pattern 
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in  “The  Church’”  {GHJ  12:i.l— 15).  Bienz  asserts  that  this  preparation  for  the 
end  of  time  is  not  just  to  be  found  in  the  early  poems  dealing  with  liturgical 
patterns  and  in  the  concluding  sequence  on  last  things,  but  is  quietly  present  in 
many  of  the  transitional  lyrics  at  the  heart  of  The  Church,  particularly  in  the 
many  poems  which  begin  with  reference  to  the  ‘day’  of  earthly  time  and  of 
judgement.  The  difficulty  of  reading  The  Temple  is  the  starting  point  for  Thomas 

F.  Merrill’s  article  on  the  nature  of  Herbert’s  language,  ‘George  Herbert's 
“Significant  Stuttering’”  ( GHJ  1 1  :ii.  1—18).  The  title  quotation  comes  from 
Bishop  Ian  Ramsay’s  phrase  ‘significant  stuttering  about  the  Inexpressible', 
which  is  used  by  Merrill  to  describe  Herbert’s  ‘God-talk’.  He  suggests  that 
Herbert  can  be  difficult  to  understand  because  his  language  misses  out  not  facts, 
but  rules  -  the  ‘unconscious  canons  of  verbal  coherence’  in  religious  language. 
Michael  Hoey  approaches  Herbert’s  language  from  a  quite  different  angle  -  a 
mixture  of  traditional  lexical  description  and  clause-relational  analysis  -  in  his 
chapter  (‘The  Interaction  of  Discourse  and  Lexis:  A  Stylistic  Analysis  of 
“Vertue”  by  George  Herbert’)  in  a  recent  book  on  Styles  of  Discourse  edited  by 
Nikolas  Coupland.  Hoey  focuses  on  a  detailed  reading  of ‘Vertue’,  and  the  result 
is  an  enlightening  interpretation  which  comes  to  terms  sensitively  with  the  lyric's 
patterns  and  contradictions. 

Herbert’s  linguistic  precision  is  further  demonstrated  in  Robert  Boenig's 
‘Herbert’s  Poor  Reed:  Musical  Irony  in  “Employment  (I)”’  (N&Q  64-6),  which 
draws  attention  to  the  self-deprecating  quality  of  the  ‘poor  reed'  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  since  reed  instruments  were  in  fact  inappropriate  in  a  ‘consort'.  Michael 
Piret’s  welcome  article,  ‘Herbert  and  Proverbs’  ( CQ  222-43),  takes  a  lively  look 
at  Herbert’s  relationship  with  proverbs,  arguing  that  he  took  them  seriously  and 
the  collection  of  ‘Outlandish’  examples  was  not  an  oddity  in  his  output.  Piret 
concludes  that  Herbert’s  interest  in  the  proverbial  was  'the  interest  of  a  mind 
continually  reaching  for  whatever  meaning  and  coherence  can  be  extracted  from 
human  experience’.  Finally,  the  search  goes  on  for  allusions  to  Herbert  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  two  articles  report  further  discoveries.  Allan  Prit¬ 
chard’s  ‘Additional  Seventeenth-Century  Allusions  to  George  Herbert'  ( GHJ 
1  l:ii. 37-48)  finds  Herbert  references  in  works  by  Wither,  Bishop  Edward 
Rainbowe,  and  a  number  of  Restoration  biographers.  Richard  F.  Kennedy,  in 
‘Allusions  to  Herbert  in  John  Spencer  and  Edward  Benlowes’  ( GHJ  12:i.45-7), 
points  out  three  more  allusions  in  Benlowes's  Theophila  (1652)  and  the  use  of 
Herbert  as  one  of  seven  hundred  sources  of  moral  anecdotes  in  John  Spencer's 
Things  Old  and  New  (1658). 

It  is  strange  that  although  the  editors  of  Bright  Shootes  of  Everlastingnesse' 
took  their  title  from  Vaughan,  there  is  no  essay  on  him  in  this  collection  of 
articles  on  the  seventeenth-century  religious  lyric.  In  fact,  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  lean  year  for  Vaughan  studies,  with  very  little  apart  from  the  fine  work  on 
Vaughan’s  ‘Poetics  of  Absence’  in  Wall's  Transformations  of  the  Word  discussed 
above.  Margaret  Llasera  has  written  on  ‘Concepts  of  Light  in  the  Poetry  of 
Henry  Vaughan’  (SCen  47-61)  but  this  is  more  of  a  philosophical  and  scientific 
survey  (useful  though  that  is)  than  literary  criticism  of  the  poems.  A  collection  of 
essays  on  Hermeticism  and  the  Renaissance ,  edited  by  Ingrid  Merkel  and  Allen 

G.  Debus,  seemed  promising,  but  in  fact  has  only  two  pages  on  Vaughan,  in  a 
contribution  by  Wayne  Shumaker  entitled  ‘Literary  Hermeticism:  Some  Test 
Cases’.  Shumaker  is  anxious  for  scholars  of  hermeticism  to  avoid  making  false 
claims  for  its  centrality  to  Renaissance  culture,  and  so  his  brief  account  of 
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Vaughan  goes  out  of  its  way  to  minimize  the  presence  of  hermetic  influences  in 
his  poetry. 

Marvell  has  fared  slightly  better.  In  Bright  Shootes  of  Everlastingnesse’ 
(edited  by  Summers  and  Pebworth)  James  Andrew  Clark’s  intriguing  essay, 
‘“The  Coronet”:  Marvell’s  “Curious  Frame”  of  Allusion’,  examines  the  texture 
of  quotation  and  echoes  in  Marvell’s  lyric  (from  a  variety  of  sources  including 
Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Herbert).  Despite  these  borrowings,  the  poem  still  falls 
short  of  the  narrator’s  sense  of  an  acceptable  offering  to  God,  but  Clark  argues 
for  the  poem’s  success  as  a  depiction  of  failure.  Lynn  E.  Enterline  takes  a 
psychoanalytic  approach  to  the  narcissistic  persona  in  some  of  Marvell’s  secular 
lyrics,  in  ‘The  Mirror  and  the  Snake:  The  Case  of  Marvell’s  “Unfortunate 
Lover”’  ( CritQ  29:iv.98-l  12).  The  question  of ‘lyric  interiority’  is  an  important 
issue  to  raise  with  regard  to  Marvell,  but  this  short  article  is  absurdly 
overburdened  with  theory  and  huge  issues,  such  as  enquiring  ‘what  the  two 
discourses,  poetic  and  psychoanalytic,  have  to  tell  us  about  the  conditions  for 
subjectivity  and  for  the  social  organisation  of  gender  distinction  in  the  early 
modern  period’.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  brief  note  in  ELN  (25:iii.26— 8)  by 
Clarence  H.  Miller  has  a  precise  purpose  summed  up  in  its  title:  ‘The  Misprint 
“Not  Compare”  for  “Nought  Compare”  in  Line  303  of  Marvell’s  “Upon 
Appleton  House”’.  A  broader  view  of  the  poem  is  introduced  in  Marshall 
Grossman’s  contribution  to  Summers  and  Pebworth’s  ‘The  Muses  Common- 
Weale’,  ‘Authoring  the  Boundary:  Allegory,  Irony,  and  the  Rebus  in  “Upon 
Appleton  House”’.  This  is  a  difficult  but  rewarding  essay  on  divisions  and 
discontinuities,  presences  and  absences,  subjectivity  and  material  history,  in  the 
poem  and  its  context.  It  is  preceded  in  the  collection  by  Stella  P.  Revard’s 
learned  piece  on  the  relationship  between  Marvell’s  ‘First  Anniversary’  and 
Pindar’s  ‘Pythia  I’,  and  between  flattery  and  honesty,  entitled  ‘Building  the 
Foundation  of  a  Good  Commonwealth:  Marvell,  Pindar,  and  the  Power  of 
Music’. 

Blair  Worden’s  contribution  to  Sharpe  and  Zwicker,  ‘Andrew  Marvell,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  Horatian  Ode’,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  historically 
informed  reading  of  a  text.  He  does  not  deny  the  ‘celebrated  poise  and  urbanity’ 
of  the  poem,  but  sees  them  as  created  out  of ‘urgent  preoccupation  with  current 
political  debate’  -  and  supports  this  view  with  impeccable  accuracy.  The 
political  significance  of  Marvell’s  text  in  the  1680s  is  well  demonstrated  by  Paul 
Hammond  in  ‘Dryden’s  Use  of  Marvell’s  Horatian  Ode  in  Absalom  and 
AchitopheF  ( N&Q  173-4).  B.  J.  Sokol,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  backwards  to 
discern  classical  influences  on  Marvell,  in  ‘The  Symposium ,  Two  Kinds  of 
“Definition”,  and  Marvell’s  “The  Definition  of  Love”’  ( N&Q  169-70).  He  sees 
the  poem  drawing  on  Platonic  and  Aristotelean  versions  of  ‘definition’,  and 
parodying  poetic  traditions  in  order  to  refine  his  ‘sour  grapes’  into  ‘an  object  of 
wit’. 

Crashaw’s  work  is  featured  in  both  the  Summers  and  Pebworth  volumes.  In 
‘The  Muses  Common-Weale’,  Paul  A.  Parrish’s  ‘The  Feminizing  of  Power: 
Crashaw’s  Life  and  Art’  examines  the  divided  allegiances  in  Crashaw’s  texts  in 
terms  of  a  ‘cultural  androgyny’,  while  Lorraine  Roberts  argues  strongly  for  the 
poet’s  skills  of  coherent  structuring  in  ‘Crashaw’s  Epiphany  Hymn:  Faith  Out  of 
Darkness’,  included  in  ‘Bright  Shootes  of  Everlastingnesse’.  Later  in  the  same 
volume,  Stella  P.  Revard  writes  on  ‘The  Seventeenth-Century  Religious  Ode  and 
Its  Classical  Models’,  with  reference  to  Crashaw’s  ‘In  the  Holy  Nativity’  which 
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she  likens  to  Milton’s  Nativity  Ode  in  the  privateness  of  its  faith,  and  contrasts 
with  the  more  public  performance  in  Cowley’s  ode  ‘The  Resurrection  .  In 
addition  to  this  comparative  article  and  Radcliffe  s  ELH  piece  on  Jonson  and 
Cowley  (discussed  under  Jonson  above),  Cowley’s  Davideis  has  been  treated  to  a 
new  critical  edition  by  Gayle  Shadduck.  In  keeping  with  other  volumes  in  the 
Garland  Renaissance  Imagination  series,  this  is  simply  a  direct  photocopy  of  a 
thesis,  including  even  its  title-page  for  submission  to  the  examiners.  This  shoddy 
setting  is  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  ironic  humour  of  the  dedication,  to 
Cowley,  ‘with  deep  gratitude  for  his  decision  not  to  complete  his  proposed 
twelve  books’.  The  text  is  based  on  the  1656  edition  rather  than  Thomas  Sprat's 
1668  text,  and  there  are  one  hundred  pages  of  useful  commentary  -  critical, 
textual,  biblical,  classical,  and  historical.  The  introduction  is  also  particularly 
interesting  on  Cowley’s  development  of  sacred  epic  and  his  expectation  of 
common-sense  probability  in  Scripture. 

Several  critics  focus  on  writers  of  the  mid-century.  Harold  F.  Brooks,  in 
‘English  Verse  Satire,  1640-1660:  Prolegomena’  ( SCen  17-46),  lays  out  plans  for 
a  proper  study  of  the  growth  of  verse  satire  -  formal,  popular,  and  ‘poetic’  -  in 
the  Civil  War  and  Interregnum,  drawing  especially  on  collections  such  as  the 
British  Library  Thomason  Tracts.  Meanwhile  he  looks  at  what  we  already 
know,  including  works  by  Cleveland,  Denham,  Cowley,  Brome,  and  Butler,  and 
argues  for  a  continuity  of  tradition  from  Rump  I  in  1 639  through  to  The  Dunciad. 
Three  essays  in  ‘The  Muses  Common-  Weale  ’,  edited  by  Summers  and  Pebworth, 
are  concerned  with  mid-century  movements.  M.  L.  Donnelly’s  ‘Caroline 
Royalist  Panegyric  and  the  Disintegration  of  a  Symbolic  Mode'  considers  the 
change  in  poetic  attitudes  to  Royalist  power  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War, 
examining  texts  by  Cleveland,  Lovelace,  Vaughan,  and  Cowley.  In  ‘The  Temple 
of  Hesperides  and  Anglican-Puritan  Controversy'  Achsah  Guibbory  sees 
Herrick’s  poetry  as  reaffirming  Laudian  ideals  of  worship.  Michael  P.  Parker's 
essay  on  Davenant’s  early  burlesque,  ‘Satire  in  Sextodecimo:  Davenant,  the 
Dwarf,  and  the  Politics  of  “Jeffereidos”’,  takes  a  wry  look  at  the  bizarre  incident 
which  provoked  the  mock-epic  (the  capture  of  the  court  dwarf  Jeffery  Hudson  by 
Dunkirk  privateers)  and  interprets  the  poem  afresh  as  a  critique  of  Charles’s 
foreign  policy. 

Patrick  Thomas  has  published  a  monograph  on  Katherine  Philips  (  Orinda ') 
in  the  Writers  of  Wales  series,  which  keeps  a  judicious  balance  between 
biography  and  criticism,  and  raises  the  issue  of  Philips’s  boldness  in  arguing  for 
women’s  friendship  in  an  era  when  such  relationships  were  assumed  to  be 
predominantly  between  males.  Though  Thomas  has  insufficient  space  for  a  full 
critical  revaluation  of  Philips’s  work,  he  urges  that  the  time  has  come  for  an 
acceptance  that  her  best  poems  rival  the  major  Cavalier  lyrics.  Her  attractive 
lyric  cadences  are  briefly  demonstrated  in  a  reading  of  three  previously 
unpublished  poems.  Philips  also  features  in  Katharina  M.  Wilson's  mammoth 
anthology  of  Women  Writers  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation ,  in  which 
nineteen  of  her  poems  appear,  preceded  by  an  introductory  essay  in  which 
Elizabeth  H.  Hageman  surveys  the  themes  of  retreat,  friendship,  and  loss  as 
given  deft  treatment  in  the  texts  of  ‘The  Matchless  Orinda’.  Philips  is  one  of 
many  female  authors  discussed  in  Elaine  Hobby’s  excellent  book.  Virtue  of 
Necessity:  English  Women ’s  Writing,  1649-88,  of  which  a  fuller  account  appears 
in  Chapter  12. 
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3.  Prose 

Studies  of  early  seventeenth-century  prose  are  on  the  increase,  as  is  a  matching 
critical  self-awareness.  In  an  issue  of  PSt  entirely  devoted  to  ‘Renaissance  and 
Seventeenth-Century  Prose’  (ii)  Walter  R.  Davis’s  ‘Genre  and  Non-Fictional 
Prose  (85—98)  asks  ‘What  claim  do  we  make  when  we  discuss  non-fictional  prose 
as  literature?’  He  offers  two  answers,  each  of  which  is  also  a  response  to  a  theorist 
of  literature.  In  dialogue  with  Terry  Eagleton,  he  suggests  that  we  claim  that  the 
prose  has  a  strange  or  defamiliarized  discourse;  in  retort  to  Foucault,  he  asserts 
that  conditions  in  the  mid  seventeenth  century  led  to  prose  assuming  an 
especially  important  status,  even  of  the  ‘pure’  activity  of  writing.  Davis’s 
argument  is  sorely  tested  when  applied  to  Last  Voyages:  Cavendish,  Hudson, 
Ralegh  -  The  Original  Narratives,  newly  edited  by  Philip  Edwards.  Few  of  these 
writers  were  writing  for  a  living,  though  some,  as  Edwards  claims,  were  indeed 
‘writing  for  their  lives’  -  no  ‘pure’  activity  this,  but  bound  up  with  danger,  guilt, 
and  ambition.  The  texts  range  in  mood  from  Abacuck  Pricket’s  self-justifying 
account  of  the  Hudson  voyage,  which  ended  in  1 6 1 1  when  Hudson  was  set  adrift 
in  the  ice  by  his  crew,  to  Walter  Ralegh’s  own  journal  and  letters  written  as  he 
returned  from  his  failed  voyage  in  1618  to  face  execution  at  home.  The  dramatic 
contexts  and  inventive  narrative  strategies  of  self-presentation  animate  these 
accounts,  and  the  modern-spelling  texts  are  well  framed  by  thorough  and 
sympathetic  introductory  material. 

The  letters  of  James  I’s  cousin  Arbella  Stuart  are  considered  in  a  stimulating 
article  by  Sara  Jayne  Steen,  ‘Fashioning  an  Acceptable  Self:  Arbella  Stuart’ 
( ELR  78-95),  as  a  test  case  for  the  interaction  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
seventeenth-century  womanhood.  On  the  one  hand,  Stuart  was  apparently  not 
submissive  to  patriarchy:  she  was  learned  (knowing  six  languages),  bold 
(marrying  against  the  king’s  will  and  attempting  escape  to  France),  and  self- 
possessed  (as  her  early  letters  indicate).  On  the  other  hand,  her  later  court  letters 
fashion  a  humble  self  fully  in  tune  with  concepts  of  female  subordination.  The 
contradictions  in  this  wild  yet  submissive  woman,  who  was  raised  in  the 
expectation  of  succeeding  Elizabeth  I  but  died  in  the  Tower  in  1615,  are 
fascinating;  we  await  Steen’s  edition  of  the  letters  with  pleasurable  anticipation. 

Samuel  Daniel’s  Defence  of  Ryme  (1603)  is  generally  considered  to  represent  a 
remarkable  repudiation  of  humanism,  in  its  sympathetic  account  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Martin  Dzelzainis,  however,  in  his  ‘Samuel  Daniel  and  Giovanni  Pico 
della  Mirandola’s  Letter  to  Ermolao  Barbaro’  ( N&Q  487-8),  points  out  that 
Daniel  is  indebted  to  humanists,  particularly  Pico  della  Mirandola,  for  this  view. 
Rhonda  L.  Blair’s  note,  ‘Reciprocalty:  A  Misprint  from  Robert  Burton  in  OED' 
{N&Q  69),  discovers  the  fact  that  the  word  ‘reciprocalty’  is  never  used  by  Burton 
-  it  derives  from  a  mistaken  joining  together  of  ‘reciprocal!’  and  ‘tye’. 

Religious  prose  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  continues  its  revival,  typified 
in  Stuart  Sim’s  article  “‘For  Some  It  Driveth  to  Dispaire”:  Calvinist  Soteriology 
and  Character  Models  in  Arthur  Dent’s  Plain  Man’s  Pathway  to  Heaven ’  (ES 
238-48).  Sim  claims  that  Dent’s  popular  work  (1601)  had  significant  influence, 
not  only  in  creating  the  pilgrim  and  ‘Mr  Badman’  prototypes,  but  also  in 
introducing  that  key  narrative  feature,  anxiety,  within  a  Calvinist  text  by 
implying  a  ‘semblance  of  choice’  even  in  a  context  of  predestination.  In  ‘John 
Lowin’s  Conclusions  upon  Dances :  Puritan  Conclusions  of  a  Godly  Player’ 
(. Ren&R  1 1.163-73)  Rick  Bowers  looks  at  a  pamphlet  of  1607  written  by  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  principal  actors,  who  was  a  Puritan.  For  an  actor  to  condemn 
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dancing  might  seem  contradictory,  but  Bowers  maintains  that  this  ironic  and 
semi-autobiographical  work  defuses  the  contradiction  by  justifying  sacred, 
though  not  profane,  dancing  with  reference  to  scriptural  authority. 

Graham  Good’s  book  on  the  possibilities  of  the  essay  as  a  genre.  The 
Observing  Self,  focuses  on  eight  key  exponents  of  the  form  from  Montaigne  to 
Orwell.  His  second  exemplum  is  Bacon,  whose  Essays  are  contrasted  with 
Montaigne’s  as  containing  the  fruits  of  experience  rather  than  the  actual 
personal  experience  itself.  Good  writes  perceptively  on  the  mixture  of  util¬ 
itarianism  and  utopianism  in  Bacon’s  dialectical  handling  of  the  genre.  Alvin 
Snider’s  ‘Francis  Bacon  and  the  Authority  of  Aphorism’  (PSt  60-71)  is  a  subtle 
analysis  of  the  significance  of  aphorism  in  Bacon  s  scheme  of  things,  both  as  a 
means  of  displaying  empirical  data  with  distanced  authority  and  as  a  way  of 
involving  the  reader  in  the  project  of  enquiry  and  interpretation. 

Mark  Caldwell,  in  editing  The  Prose  of  Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brooke ,  has  made 
available  the  only  two  works  by  Greville  not  previously  in  modern  editions  -  the 
Life  of  Sidney  and  the  Letter  to  an  Honourable  Lady.  The  two  texts  make  an 
interesting  contrast,  as  Caldwell  points  out,  the  Life  being  an  exploration  of 
Greville’s  moral  and  literary  precepts  in  action  in  the  contemporary  world,  the 
Letter  being  a  consolatio  probably  to  comfort  Lady  Margaret  Clifford  on  the 
breakdown  of  her  marriage.  The  Life  is  composed  of  high  ideals  and  grandly 
rhetorical  sentences;  the  Letter  is  earlier,  simpler,  and  unfinished.  Caldwell's 
textual  scholarship  and  critical  introduction  are  painstaking  and  full  of  insight; 
it  is  annoying  to  find  them  published  in  poor-quality  photographic  reproduction 
of  a  pale  typescript. 

In  ‘Time,  History,  and  Typology  in  John  Donne's  Pseudo-Martyr'  ( Ren&R 
11.175-83)  Anthony  Raspa  boldly  takes  on  a  work  often  thought  to  be 
unreadable,  Donne’s  first  major  published  text  which  was  very  popular  in  its 
time.  Raspa  reads  it  ingeniously  as  a  confrontation  of  opposites  -  collectivity  in 
the  church  and  the  singleness  of  God;  loyalty  to  Catholicism  and  patriotic 
allegiance  to  the  king;  time  as  history,  as  typology,  as  the  present.  He  plausibly 
sums  up  the  work  as  the  ‘first  public  statement  of  a  literary  figure  who  never 
knew  how  to  meet  the  world’.  Roy  Booth's  argument  in  ‘John  Donne:  Ideating 
Nothing’  ( English  203-15)  also  suggests  a  paradoxical  and  awkward  figure,  who 
is  seen  in  his  epistles  as  caught  between  self-awareness  and  a  desire  for  self- 
abnegation;  ‘like  a  squid,  his  spilling  of  ink  nullified  and  yet  declared  him’. 
David  Sullivan’s  ‘The  Structure  of  Self-Revelation  in  Donne’s  Devotions'  ( PSt 
49-59)  maintains  the  focus  on  Donne's  ego,  and  contrasts  the  Devotions  with  St 
Ignatius  of  Loyola’s  Spiritual  Exercises  which,  though  like  Donne’s  meditations 
in  some  aspects,  were  designed  more  to  ‘exorcise  the  ego'  than  to  represent  it. 

Two  articles  by  Judith  H.  Anderson  this  year  examine  Donne’s  preaching 
style.  In  ‘Patterns  Proposed  Beforehand:  Donne’s  Second  Prebend  Sermon’ 
(PSt  37-48)  she  finds  Donne’s  idea  of  God’s  eternal  preconceptions  reflected  in 
the  verbal  practice  of  the  sermon  itself.  In  an  impressively  detailed  argument, 
Anderson  demonstrates  the  idea  of  pre-deliberation  in  Donne’s  rhetorical 
structures,  anticipatory  patterns  of  argument,  interest  in  the  earlier  history  of 
words,  and  use  of  Latin  as  expressive  of  the  corporate  memory  of  the  church.  In 
her  other  article,  ‘Life  Lived  and  Life  Written:  Donne’s  Final  Word  or  Last 
Character’  ( HLQ  247-59),  Anderson  takes  a  close  look  at  the  introduction  and 
conclusion  to  Deaths  Duell  to  discern  the  conceptual  frame  for  Donne’s  attempt 
to  make  his  life  and  text,  his  character  and  gesture,  even  his  willed  death  and  his 
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final  word,  a  single  entity.  Again  Anderson  works  sensitively  with  Donne’s 
prose,  and  is  particularly  astute  in  her  analysis  of  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
sermon. 

John  R.  Glenn  has  produced  an  annotated,  old-spelling  edition  of  that  odd 
but  useful  reference  text,  Alexander  Ross’s  Mystagogus  Poeticus;  or,  The  Muses 
Interpreter  (1647).  The  work  contains  ninety-nine  mythological  entries  in 
alphabetical  order,  each  giving  a  brief  ‘biography’  of  the  mythical  character 
followed  by  a  fuller  interpretation  of  its  significance  and  symbolic  use.  Glenn’s 
introduction  (which  runs  to  nearly  two  hundred  pages)  usefully  examines  the 
tradition  of  mythography  in  England  but  perhaps  need  not  have  attempted  to 
match  Ross’s  drive  for  comprehensiveness. 

Jonathan  F.  S.  Post’s  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  the  most  level-headed  account  of 
Browne  I  have  come  across  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  for  new 
readers  of  Browne  s  work.  Post  sensibly  does  not  have  a  single  thesis  to  sum  up 
this  great  and  true  Amphibium’,  who  is  variously  a  sceptic,  doctor,  virtuoso, 
prose  poet,  scientist,  Neoplatonist,  and  Christian  humanist.  The  early  chapters 
of  the  book  examine  some  of  Browne’s  ‘different  dimensions’  such  as  his  science, 
faith,  and  style,  while  the  later  chapters  offer  readings  of  all  the  major  texts. 
Something  of  Browne’s  ‘joyful  linguistic  operations’  (Post’s  phrase  in  the 
excellent  chapter  on  style)  must  have  rubbed  off  on  Post;  elsewhere  in  the  study 
he  talks  of  Browne  as  a  ‘connoisseur  of  doubt’,  takes  us  into  the  ‘theatre  of  his 
imagination’,  and,  in  a  casual  summing  up  of  Browne’s  paradoxical  familiarity 
and  otherness,  suggests  that  he  is  ‘never  just  the  person  next  door  -  at  best,  he 
drops  in  to  remind  us  that  he  comes  from  somewhere  else’. 

The  two  articles  on  Browne  this  year  are  still  haunted  by  Stanley  Fish’s  attack 
on  Browne  many  years  ago  (  YW  53.224-5).  In  ‘Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Stanley 
Fish:  A  Case  of  Malpractice’  (PSt  72-84)  Sharon  Cadman  Seelig  asks  if  Browne 
really  is  the  ‘bad  physician’  -  that  is,  can  his  art  be  merely  ‘a  virtuoso  exercise’? 
Her  answer  is  an  emphatic  no,  and  she  rebuts  Fish  by  demonstrating  that 
Browne’s  best  linguistic  moments  highlight  scriptural  language  and  the  nature 
of  God  or  the  Christian  rather  than  the  author.  Michael  Stanford’s  complaint  in 
‘The  Terrible  Thresholds:  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on  Sex  and  Death’  ( ELR  4 1 3-23) 
is  that  Fish,  and  other  critics,  pay  too  much  attention  to  Religio  Medici  at  the 
expense  of  Browne’s  other  works.  While  Browne  is  playful  in  Religio  Medici, 
Stanford  argues,  he  seriously  recoils  from  death  and  sex  in  works  such  as  Urn 
Burial  and  Christian  Morals. 

Theodore  de  Welles  has  also  been  considering  ‘Sex  and  Sexual  Attitudes  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England:  The  Evidence  from  Puritan  Diaries’  ( Ren&R  45- 
64)  and,  noting  the  relative  silence  in  Puritan  diaries  on  sexual  matters,  sets  this 
against  the  theological  and  medical  views  contained  in  Puritan  treatises  on 
marriage.  Finding  that  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  sex  in  marriage  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  grace,  de  Welles  then  interprets  the  silence  of  the  diaries  as  partly 
caused  by  fear  and  shame  but  also  representing  the  quietness  of  assurance. 
Victoria  Silver  examines  the  linguistic  method  by  which  Hobbes  creates  an 
appearance  of  impartiality,  in  ‘The  Fiction  of  Self-Evidence  in  Hobbes’s 
Leviathan’  ( ELH  351-79).  Hobbes’s  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to 
appear  disinterested  and  non-controversial,  and  his  success  in  this  reminds  us  of 
the  rhetoric  at  the  basis  of  all  political  systems.  Hobbes  himself  stated  that 
‘There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  Elocution’,  and  Silver  adds  in  warning, 
‘Let  the  Reader  beware!’.  Louis  Roux,  in  ‘ Leviathan ,  livre  du  souverain’  ( EA  13- 
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23)  points  out  that  ‘Sovereign’,  as  noun  and  adjective,  is  the  sixth  most  popular 
word  in  Hobbes’s  text  after  ‘God’,  ‘Man’,  ‘Men’,  ‘Power  ,  and  Law  .  The 
duality  of  meaning  in  the  word  -  abstract  idea  and  princely  entity  undeiT^ 
Hobbes’s  theoretical  sense  of  a  practical  commonwealth  Vaughan  s  prose  work 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  concern  of  Hilary  M.  Day  in  Bayly  s  The Practice# 
Piety  A  New  Source  for  Henry  Vaughan’s  The  Mount  of  Olives  (N&Q  163  5 ) 
She  cites  a  convincing  number  of  close  echoes  to  demonstrate  that  Bayly  s  work 
was  an  important  source  for  Vaughan,  alongside  Vaughan  s  other  influences  - 
Joseph  Hall,  Robert  Bolton,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  and,  of  course,  the  Bible. 

A  critical  gap  has  been  filled  with  the  publication  of  Jonquil  Bevan  s  Izaak 
Walton’s  ‘The  Compleat  Angler’:  The  Art  of  Recreation,  in  which  she  pays  witty 
and  subtle  critical  attention  (long  overdue)  to  the  text  which  she  edited  so  well 
recently  ( YW  64.249).  Her  main  thesis  is  that  Walton  has  a  serious  purpose  in  his 
book  and  that  its  entertainment  is  artful  in  its  apparent  spontaneity,  carefu  y 
relating  the  idyllic  to  the  pragmatic  in  the  ‘middle  way’  of  angling.  Bevan  s  book 
is  thorough  in  its  attention  to  Walton  as  narrative  artist,  as  an  anthologizer  of 
contemporary  verse,  and  a  man  of  his  own  times;  it  is  also  beautifully  designed 
incorporating  plates  and  decorations  from  the  Compleat  Angler  itself.  In  a  brief 
note,  ‘Herbert’s  Words  in  Donne’s  Mouth:  Walton's  Account  of  Donne  s 
Death’  ( MP  85.186-7),  Robert  H.  Ray  notes  how  Walton  incorporated  the 
motto  from  Herbert’s  ‘Posie’  into  his  1658  edition  of  the  Life  of  Donne 
attributing  the  phrase  to  the  dying  Donne  but  reflecting  his  own  obsession  with 
Herbert  at  that  time.  Questions  of  biography  and  bias  are  also  raised  by  Peter 
Lake  in  his  study  of  the  funeral  sermon  of  Jane  Ratcliffe,  ‘Feminine  Piety  and 
Personal  Potency:  The  Emancipation  of  Mrs  Jane  Ratcliffe’  ( SCen  2. 143—65). 
John  Ley,  who  delivered  the  sermon  and  published  it  in  1 640  as  A  Pattern  of 
Piety,  focused  particularly  on  Ratcliffe's  widowhood  and  her  practical  success, 
suggesting  the  selective  and  ideologically  slanted  nature  of  biography  and 
panegyric. 

In  a  general  essay  on  seventeenth-century  autobiography,  Modes  of  seir- 
Representation:  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Kenelm  Digby,  Pepys  (SCen  1-16), 
Roger  Sharrock  suggests  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  divide  the  texts  into 
private  and  public  than  religious  and  secular.  Thus  Bunyan  and  Pepys  would 
appear  side  by  side  in  the  ‘intimate’  category,  while  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Baxter  would  be  paralleled  in  the  more  social  bracket.  Sharrock's  assumptions 
about  autobiographical  personae  tend  to  be  overly  masculine  for  an  era  when 
women  made  major  inroads  into  autobiographical  writing,  as  Kenneth  Parker's 
new  edition  of  Dorothy  Osborne’s  Letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  reminds  us. 
Parker  is  refreshingly  aware  of  the  strangeness  of  our  perspective  on  this  text, 
viewed  from  the  twentieth  century  via  the  nineteenth-century  discovery  of  a 
seventeenth-century  phenomenon  -  or,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘the  transitional  contem¬ 
plating  the  notionally  stable  in  its  estimation  of  the  revolutionary'.  He  is 
sensitive,  too,  to  the  gender  issues  involved  in  the  publication  history;  the 
Victorian  women  in  Osborne’s  family  were  permitted  to  copy  the  letters  but  not 
to  edit  them.  Parker  has  painstakingly  retranscribed  the  text  from  the  original 
manuscript,  and  his  research  even  took  him  to  the  minutes  of  Barnet  Council  in 
the  1920s  in  order  to  annotate  a  reference  to  the  Barnet  Physick-Well  in  letter 
number  6.  In  his  introduction  he  suggests  that  Osborne  was  ‘a  feminist  before 
feminism’  in  her  sharp  observations  and  fundamental  assumption  of  female 
equality  and  integrity.  It  is  good  to  have  the  letters  available  in  a  reliable 
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paperback  edition,  so  that  her  witty  and  affectionate  outspokenness  can  be 
enjoyed  by  a  new  generation.  As  Virginia  Woolf  wrote,  ‘Had  she  been  born  in 
1827,  Dorothy  Osborne  would  have  written  novels’. 
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Milton 

CEDRIC  C.  BROWN 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Minor  Poems;  3.  Prose; 
4.  Paradise  Lost;  5.  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes. 


1.  General 

Over  in  Japan  the  Milton  industry  reports  itself  steadily:  MCJNews  gives 
English  abstracts  or  short  English  versions  of  papers  read  at  no  fewer  than  six 
Milton  symposia  and  colloquia  there  in  1985  and  1986.  (Topics  covered  at  the 
two  annual  symposia  included  the  divorce  tracts  and  Milton  and  the  Senses  .)  In 
Britain  and  North  America  the  discourse  moves  more  quickly,  and  pro¬ 
nouncements  about  its  state  of  health  need  constant  review.  Not  so  very  long 
ago,  in  1984,  William  E.  Cain  reported  in  a  chapter  entitled  ‘Reflections  on  the 
Milton  Industry’  in  The  Crisis  in  Criticism  (YW  65.762-3),  that  ‘Milton 
criticism’  was  ‘in  bad  shape’.  Cain  was  looking  for  ‘concrete  knowledge  about 
literary  texts’,  and  he  found  on  the  one  hand  much  sterile  conservatism  among 
Miltonists,  inappropriate  to  a  revolutionary  writer  (and  he  may  have  had  a  point 
about  the  character  of  much  American  scholarship),  and  on  the  other  the 
dissolution  of  rigorous  standards  in  the  wake  of  structuralist  and  post¬ 
structuralist  practice.  Now,  as  his  book  is  reprinted  in  paperback,  the  charge  of 
conservatism  looks  less  simple,  but  his  feeling  that  newer  theoretic  approaches 
were  for  better  or  worse  achieving  a  position  of  dominance  in  Milton  criticism 
can  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  this  year,  as  of  all  the  years  since  1984. 
Meanwhile,  the  conservative  voices,  for  there  are  a  number  to  report  this  year, 
are  often  conservative  in  a  different  sense,  more  akin  to  Cain  s  own.  they  speak, 
defiantly  or  nervously,  in  conscious  opposition  to  a  new  hegemony. 

The  case  of  Milton  is  often  being  referred  to  in  books  reviewing  the  recent  and 
contemporary  variety  of  critical  approaches;  Milton  has  a  centrality  in  many 
kinds  of  critical  discourse.  Symptomatically  perhaps,  David  Lodge’s  Modern 
Criticism  and  Theory  reprints  Stanley  Fish’s  ‘Interpreting  the ;  ^^oru”1 
Critl(\916,  previous  reprinting  in  Is  There  a  Text  in  This  Class?  (YW6\.  27))  and 
also  reprints  from  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  Essex  conferences  Catherine 
Belsey’s  general  essay,  ‘Literature  and  History  and  Politics’,  which  kicks  off  from 
an  Oxford  examination  question  on  Milton  too  blandly  assuming  that  an  author 
is  knowable.  Symptomatic  too  might  be  two  essays,  noted  below,  selected  lor 
reprinting,  one  (by  Mueller)  offering  to  unite  politics  and  poetics  in  the  sonnets, 
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and  another  on  Milton’s  sonnets  (by  Easthope)  reproduced  as  an  example  of 
poststructuralist  reading.  Culturally  based  criticism  now  also  regularly  uses 
Milton  as  a  reference  point.  Then  also,  facing  the  untraditional,  in  a  difficult 
essay  in  Diac,  ‘Milton  and  Modernity’  (i. 42-53),  Gordon  Teskey  reviews  the 
work  of  Christopher  Kenrick,  William  Kerrigan,  and  Herman  Rapaport  and 
invokes  a  theory  (out  of  Heidegger)  that  the  act  of  writing  is  simultaneously  a 
forgetting  of  that  which  came  to  be  written,  and  speculates  broadly  on  why 
critics  use  Paradise  Lost  as  an  alien  text  on  which  to  write  about  modernity. 

In  the  output  reviewed  here,  the  following  special  areas  might  be  noted.  That 
there  is  a  higher  proportion  than  usual  of  work  connected  with  the  Ludlow 
masque  is  a  result  of  the  amount  of  attention  currently  being  paid  to  it,  often 
because  of  concern  with  its  politics,  and  also  because  one  number  of  MiltonQ 
(mostly  of  previously  published  work)  is  devoted  to  its  ‘contexts'.  That  there  is  a 
still  higher  percentage  than  usual  of  studies  of  the  feminine  in  Milton  is  both  a 
symptom  of  the  fact  that  feminist  studies  in  Milton  have  gone  through  further 
stages  of  evolution,  and  also  because  there  is  a  book  of  essays  specifically 
devoted  to  that  subject,  Milton  and  the  Idea  of  Woman ,  edited  by  Julia  M. 
Walker.  This  book  shows  widely  different  approaches,  though  a  good  number  of 
essays  are  psychoanalytical.  Most  of  its  papers  have  been  about  since  a 
conference  in  1985;  sometimes  the  publication  gap  shows  in  the  notes  and 
bibliographies. 

Another  feature  of  scholarship  reviewed  here,  and  representative  of  a  major 
trend  in  recent  years,  is  provided  by  the  large  number  of  contributions  concerned 
with  Milton’s  reception  and  interpretation  in  later  centuries.  Again,  there  is  a 
volume  of  essays  to  note,  that  edited  by  Albert  C.  Labriola  and  Edward  Sichi  Jr, 
Milton’s  Legacy  in  the  Arts :  ‘No  other  volume  considers  the  certainty  or 
possibility  of  Milton’s  influence  on  arts  as  diverse  as  book  illustration,  opera  and 
oratorio,  dance,  drama,  and  personification  and  sculpture.'  But  there  are  also 
other  essays  on  visual  interpretations  of  Milton's  works,  a  whole  book  (by 
Stavely)  on  the  way  that  Milton  speaks  within  the  culture  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  America,  articles  on  Milton’s  presence  in  Napoleonic  France 
and  in  the  texts  of  Freud,  and  it  cannot  be  often  that  we  have  close  on  one 
another’s  heels  pieces  on  Jacob  Tonson’s  fourth  edition  of  Paradise  Lost ,  one  on 
the  annotations  of  Patrick  Hume,  another  on  those  of  Francis  Atterbury,  and  an 
interpretative  essay  on  the  Richard  Bentley  edition.  In  various  ways  the  centre 
continues  to  move  outward  from  Milton's  text,  to  find  other  ‘texts’,  and  not  just 
within  the  culture  of  his  own  time. 

And  so  to  general  works  and,  first,  to  the  simplest  idea  of  texts:  an  edition. 
Any  new  student  edition  provides  a  welcome  opportunity.  Tony  Davies’s 
modern-spelling  John  Milton:  Selected  Shorter  Poems  and  Prose  proves  too 
unbalanced  to  be  an  easily  recommended  choice.  The  Routledge  English  Texts 
series  is  dedicated  to  presenting  literature  within  its  historical  and  critical 
contexts,  but  Davies’s  proclaimed  Marxist  angle  gives  us  a  polemic  which  can 
sound  out  of  date  in  a  British  way,  seemingly  unaware  of  varied  politicizing 
which  has  gone  on  in  recent  years.  The  selection  is  framed  by  1629  (Personal 
Rule,  Laudianism)  at  one  end  and  1660  (Restoration)  at  the  other.  There  are 
extracts  from  Of  Reformation,  Areopagitica,  Tenure,  and  Ready  and  Easy  Way , 
but  otherwise  we  have  the  masque,  Lycidas ,  selected  poems  from  the  1645 
edition,  and  some  other  sonnets.  The  critical  commentary  concentrates  on 
politicizing  Comus  and  Lycidas  (not  without  effect),  uses  Louis  Martz  as  guide 
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on  the  1645  edition,  but  does  not  broadly  contextualize  less  political  poems;  it 
also  overlaps  with  the  introduction.  The  bibliography  is  not  up  to  date  or  very 
critical;  the  notes  are  uneven.  To  print  extracts  of  the  prose  has  the  effect  of 
decontextualizing,  and  the  decision  to  present  the  texts  in  order  of  first 
publication  is  also  counter-productive,  for  it  obscures  the  original  context  of 
those  poems  first  printed  in  1645  which  are  earlier  in  date  of  composition.  Let  us 
not  celebrate  the  radical  Milton  by  hiding  the  many  faces  of  Christian  humanist 
discourse. 

Next,  to  a  bit  of  a  text  and  Paradise  Lost  dismembered:  Milton  for  the 
Methodists:  Emphasized  Extracts  from  ‘Paradise  Lost’,  selected,  edited,  and 
annotated  by  John  Wesley,  with  an  introduction  by  Frank  Baker.  This  little 
book,  more  a  tribute  to  Wesley  than  to  Milton,  is  just  what  its  title  announces,  a 
reprinting  of  Wesley’s  popularizing  publication  of  1763.  Wesley’s  notes  were 
mainly  elementary  glosses  of  supposedly  difficult  words;  Baker’s  brief  modern 
introduction  fills  in  the  background  of  Wesley’s  interest  in  the  poem. 

For  general  interpretative  books  on  Milton  we  might  begin  with  Catherine 
Belsey’s  short  John  Milton:  Language,  Gender,  Power.  As  befits  the  RL  series, 
this  is  a  primer  in  Derridean  methodology  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  Milton 
aimed  to  shift  conservative  prejudice  and  to  make  Milton’s  poetry  relevant  to  the 
dialectic  of  our  own  time.  The  first  chapter  begins  with  the  Nativity  Ode, 
showing  how  Milton’s  poems  tend  to  dramatize  moments  at  which  the  Word  is 
made  incarnate,  then  claims  to  locate  Milton’s  texts  at  a  turning  point  in  Early 
Modern  history  and  to  show  that  the  poems  can  only  in  fact  display  ‘the 
textuality  of  meaning  itselF.  Thus,  in  the  second,  a  gap  is  demonstrated  between 
signification  and  truth  in  the  odes,  the  sonnet  on  his  blindness,  the  masque, 
Lycidas,  Paradise  Lost ,  and  Paradise  Regained.  Belsey  claims  in  the  neatly 
structured  third  that  the  masque  can  be  seen  as  a  feminist  text  (it  is  ‘about  rape 
and  the  ultimate  saving  resources  in  it  are  female),  that  Samson  might  be 
conceded  as  anti-feminist,  while  Paradise  Lost  could  be  seen  as  a  more 
interesting  case:  by  using  Robert  Graves’  Wife  to  Mr  Milton  she  seeks  to  show 
that  Graves  unconsciously  modelled  the  lively  Marie  on  some  of  the  features 
which  Milton  unconsciously  gave  to  Eve.  (There  is  the  awkward  fact  that  the 
ultimate  feminine  saving  grace  in  Comus,  the  goddess  Sabrina,  is  organized  by 
the  Attendant  Spirit,  a  presence  who  is  more  or  less  male.)  The  last  two  chapters 
rewrite  the  theological  scheme  of  Paradise  Lost  in  Lacanian  terms  and  examine 
narration  and  subjectivity  in  the  epics  and  Samson.  Although  the  book  is  not 
without  some  hectoring  in  parts  and  some  slippery  use  of  evidence  to  suit  the 
argument,  the  synthesis  is  clever. 

An  utter  contrast  can  be  found  in  Michael  Ernest  Travers’s  The  Devotional 
Experience  in  the  Poetry  of  John  Milton ,  a  narrowly  old-fashioned  book. 
Grounding  his  definition  in  De  Doctrina  Travers  wishes  to  show  that  an 
understanding  of  devotional  practice  will  illustrate  the  development  of  character 
and  plot  in  the  later  poems.  He  seeks  to  identify  ‘devout  affections  (trust,  hope, 
gratitude,  fear,  humility,  patience,  and  obedience)  as  characteristic  of  Milton. 
Chapter  2  focuses  on  the  devotional  structures  of  the  Nativity  Ode,  Lycidas,  and 
The  Passion,  directing  attention  to  resurrectional  hope.  Then  in  Paradise  Lost 
not  surprisingly,  we  find  a  structure  designed  to  reveal  growth  in  the  devotion  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  we  see  the  maturing  of  the  Son  in  P aradise  Regained,  and  fina  y 
Samson’s  progression  from  despair  to  hope.  No  one  should  deny  the  importance 
of  presenting  those  affections,  but  Travers  also  gives  us  a  Milton  too  retired  from 

his  world. 
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Also  with  conservative,  in  this  case  revisionary,  intent  but  more  substantially 
we  have  Joan  S.  Bennett  in  Reviving  Liberty.  This  book  is  about  the  workings  of 
Christian  humanism  in  Milton,  and  her  contexts  combine  valuably  the 
theological  and  political.  In  Bennett’s  analysis  the  true  heirs  of  Hooker’s  right 
reason  were  by  the  mid  seventeenth  century  politically  radical,  her  line  running 
through  Robert  Greville  and  Lord  Brooke  to  Milton  and  John  Goodwin. 
Bennett  wishes  to  correct  recent  political  readings  of  Milton  by  showing  a 
continuity  between  early  Miltonic  thought  and  late  and  by  insisting  that 
‘reviving  liberty’  was  never  divorced  from  his  humanistic  view  of  rational  self- 
determination.  The  body  of  the  book  presents  a  series  of  readings  to  justify  these 
assertions  with  regard  to  the  major  late  poems,  often  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  radical  prose  of  the  1 640s.  Chapter  2  examines  the  parallel  between  Charles  I 
in  Eikonoklastes  and  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost ,  both  tyrants  with  a  confused 
idea  of  liberty.  Rather  more  boldly  in  Chapter  3,  in  which  she  offers  many  a 
corrective  to  false  ideas  of  Milton’s  ‘Puritan’  God,  she  charts  the  experience  of 
Adam  and  Abdiel  of  freedom  under  Justice,  defines  Eve’s  mistake,  and  sees 
Milton’s  God,  the  pattern  of  a  ‘voluntarily  accountable  monarch',  as  a  defiance 
to  the  false  ideas  of  authority  in  Laudians  and  Presbyterians.  The  sort  of  chapter 
one  would  send  students  to.  The  issue  in  Chapter  4  is  the  kind  of  antinomian 
doctrine  which  may  underlie  the  picture  of  social  life  (in  marriage)  in  Paradise 
Lost.  The  explanation  of  Adam’s  failure  to  give  Eve  the  right  governance,  when 
he  says  ‘Go’  to  her,  may  not  strike  one  as  quite  self-evident,  but  the  perspectives 
are  subtle.  The  two  last  chapters  treat  Samson  and  Paradise  Regained ,  and  both 
are  subtle  and  valuable.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  deeply  considered  book,  the  fruit  of  the 
thought  of  many  years. 

A  broader  study  of  cultural  continuities  is  furnished  by  Keith  W.  F.  Stavely’s 
Puritan  Legacies.  On  the  one  hand  Stavely  is  concerned  with  the  way  society 
conditions  the  production  of  literary  texts,  and  the  way  a  text  like  Paradise  Lost 
may  embody  contradictions,  as  between  liberty  and  discipline,  within  the 
Puritan  ideology  which  informs  it.  Thus  the  secularization  of  Satan  may  actually 
prefigure  the  materialism  which  subsequently  became  apparent  in  English 
society.  At  the  same  time  he  analyses  how  the  poem  was  used  by  subsequent 
representatives  of  that  culture  to  inform  their  own  sense  of  the  present,  and  the 
two  test  cases  which  are  investigated  at  length  are  those  of  an  eighteenth-century 
colonial  American  clergyman  Ebenezer  Parkman,  who  entered  into  long  debates 
with  his  congregation,  and  a  nineteenth-century  reformer  and  newspaper  editor 
in  Massachusetts,  Charles  Morse.  The  study  makes  large  assumptions  about 
continuities  in  Puritan  culture  across  the  centuries  and  the  waters,  but  the 
subject  is  full  of  potential  interest. 

Among  essays  concerning  Milton’s  career  in  general  first  place  might  go  to 
Richard  Helgerson’s  stimulating  ‘Milton  Reads  the  King’s  Book:  Print, 
Performance,  and  the  Making  of  a  Bourgeois  Idol’  in  Criticism  (29.1-25). 
Helgerson  rehearses  the  contradictions  in  class-based  attitudes  to  print:  it 
confers  power,  while  having  the  stigma  of  being  bourgeois,  the  divisions  being 
shown  initially  in  the  works  of  James  I  and  two  books  associated  with  him:  the 
1611  Bible  and  the  Ben  Jonson  Folio.  Authors  may  show  themselves  wary  of 
hostile  reception,  because  ‘print  makes  readers  kings',  whereas  drama,  like 
religious  ritual,  may  capture  its  audience.  So  James  claimed  the  authority  of 
print  but  thereby  sacrificed  the  mystery  of  power.  We  then  move  to  Eikon 
Basilike,  which  ‘strives  ...  to  place  itself  in  the  category  of  image  and 
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performance’,  by  insisting  that  it  derives  from  private  papers  and  by  offering 
privileged  access  to  a  man  thinking  and  speaking  to  himself  and  to  God.  Thus  it 
prompted  the  iconoclastic  response  from  Milton,  who  saw  in  it  the  lack  of  reason 
necessary  to  a  proper  book.  Then,  mischievously,  Helgerson  interrogates  the 
contradictions  in  Milton’s  own  acts  of  self-presentation,  referring  (as  have 
others)  to  the  1645  frontispiece,  and  also  commenting  that  the  self-presenta- 
tional  strategies  in  Paradise  Lost  are  actually  not  so  far  from  those  used  for  the 
king  in  Eikon  -  here  also  we  have  privileged  access  to  private  knowledge,  as  that 
the  poet  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  there  is  also  a  parading  of  prayer.  Thus 
‘poets  became  kings’. 

Three  articles  concerning  the  feminine  in  Milton  cover  a  range  of  his  works, 
and  two  of  them  are  in  the  Walker  volume.  Susanne  Woods’s  ‘How  Free  Are 
Milton’s  Women?’  is  a  modest,  undogmatic  overview,  tracing  a  learning  process. 
Milton’s  respect  for  liberty  is  seen  as  coming  up  against  his  sense  of  hierarchical 
authority,  but  early  indifference  to  matters  of  gender,  as  in  ‘Elegy  1’,  is  shown  to 
change,  through  Eve,  to  a  point  with  Dalila,  at  which  Milton  acknowledges  the 
limitations  of  female  agency  through  culture,  individual  character,  and  gender 
per  se.  Janet  E.  Halley’s  ‘Female  Autonomy  in  Milton’s  Sexual  Politics’  reviews 
the  state  of  feminist  approaches  to  Milton,  and  suggests  that  more  radical 
feminist  readings  still  have  a  way  forward,  since  reactionary  heterosexual 
readings  display  contradictions  that  need  to  be  explored.  She  notes  a  Miltonic 
tendency  to  banish  the  female  figure  from  a  homosocial  sexual  politics:  in  the 
early  poems  transcendence  is  a  strategy  for  evading  female  powers.  In  the 
divorce  tracts  and  later  poems  the  sexes  are  faced,  but  effectively  the  homosocial 
forms  of  transcendence  are  still  repeated.  There  is  still  no  escaping  Milton’s 
‘male  mind’.  Finally,  in  ELR,  in  a  number  dedicated  to  women  in  the 
Renaissance,  Jackie  DiSalvo  contributes  one  of  her  four  essays  this  year,  ‘Fear 
of  Flying:  Milton  on  the  Boundaries  between  Witchcraft  and  Inspiration’  (1 14— 
37).  This  essay  in  gender  psychology,  seeking  to  point  to  the  ‘psychological 
ambivalence  of  Miltonic  inspiration’,  is  interested  in  boundary  crossing  and 
flight,  boundary  violation  and  Ego  Dissolution,  and  Milton’s  own  connections 
between  flight  and  inspiration.  Milton  associates  witchcraft  with  feminine 
fantasy.  References  to  Milton’s  texts  abound,  and  many  kinds  of  illusion 
explicable  in  other  ways  are  taken  into  the  broadly  defined  witchcraft  camp, 
including  for  example  Comus  and  Satan  as  igni  fatui,  even  Satan’s  (biblical) 
‘roaming’.  DiSalvo  herself  has  little  fear  of  the  large  leap. 

We  finish  this  general  section  with  four  very  different  essays.  First,  about  the 
poetry,  Robert  Ellrodt’s  ‘Milton’s  Unchanging  Mind  and  the  Early  Poems’ 
( MiltonQ  59-62)  is  an  elusive  if  ambitious  paper  first  delivered  in  1983  at  the 
Second  International  Milton  Symposium  at  Cambridge,  positing  certain 
unchanging  ‘structures’  of  Milton’s  mind,  between  early  and  late  poetry.  Among 
the  various  habits  noted  is  an  apprehension  of  time  as  sequential  and  extending 
into  eternity,  and  a  materialism  visible  even  in  early  sensitivity  to  the  movements 
of  the  air. 

In  ‘Milton’s  Chief  Rabbi’  ( MiltonS  43-71)  Jason  P.  Rosenblatt  reviews  the 
changing  reputation  of  Milton’s  Hebraic  learning,  correcting  a  current  tendency 
(as  represented  by  Leonard  R.  Mendelsohn  (YW  59.205)  and  Golda  Werman 
(FIE 66.298))  to  play  down  his  ability  to  use  non-biblical  sources:  the  rabbi  is  in 
fact  John  Selden.  Rosenblatt  shows  how  much  technical  knowledge  of 
rabbinical  lore  was  available  by  a  careful  use  of  the  redoubtable  Selden  s  books. 
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This  study  is  worth  referring  to  for  the  divorce  tracts,  the  first  and  second 
Defences,  and  Edenic  law  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Leo  Miller’s  title  in  his  little  essay  in  the  Labriola  and  Sichi  volume  -  ‘Why 
Was  Spontini’s  Opera  Milton  Sponsored  by  Empress  Josephine?’  -  asks  a 
question  to  which  there  is  no  answer:  to  furnish  him  with  another  story. 
Spontini’s  one-act  opera  is  about  Milton,  Davenant,  and  one  of  Milton's 
daughters;  it  expresses  the  idea  of  reconciling  different  political  camps.  The  case 
has  to  do  with  the  enhanced  reputation  of  Milton  among  royalist  French  emigres 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Chateaubriand,  and  with  the 
sensitive  political  situation  of  the  bookish,  ex-royalist  Josephine. 

Finally,  about  psychoanalytical  criticism  of  Milton,  we  have  Michael 
Bauman,  ‘Shrinking  Texts:  The  Danger  of  Hermeneutics  under  Freudian 
Auspices’,  in  JETS.  The  dangers  are  moral.  Bauman  rejects  Freudian  critiques, 
of  Milton  and  in  general,  as  like  the  sexual  innuendoes  of  schoolboys:  ‘Perversity 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.’  Bauman  is  the  Ayatollah,  every  Freudian  critic  a 
new  Salman  Rushdie. 

2.  Minor  Poems 

As  last  year,  to  review  the  coverage  of  Milton’s  widely  various  minor  poems  is 
to  receive  a  strong  impression  of  the  biases  of  present  scholarly  endeavour.  This 
year  we  have  little  new  on  the  great  English  sonnets,  neglect  of  the  shorter 
English  odes,  and  precious  little  on  the  early  Latin  poems:  on  the  whole,  these 
may  not  be  times  in  which  to  register  an  interest  in  ‘lyric’  technique.  More 
surprisingly,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  substantial  this  year  devoted  singly  to 
Lycidas ,  despite  its  political  nature,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  on  the  masque,  a  lot 
of  it  political  in  implication,  a  little  with  a  feminist  slant. 

Several  general  studies  contain  scattered  reference  to  earlier  minor  poems,  as 
in  the  books  of  Grose  and  Travers  and  the  essays  of  Ellrodt,  Woods,  and  Halley. 
Those  critics  interested  in  cultural  figurations  like  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  contents  and  presentation  of  the  whole  1645  volume,  as  does  Helgerson 
above,  and  that  issue  takes  us  to  two  contributions  from  Annabel  Patterson.  In 
an  essay  entitled  ‘“Forc’d  Fingers”:  Milton's  Early  Poems  and  Ideological 
Constraint’  (in  ‘The  Muses  Common-Weale’,  edited  by  Claude  J.  Summers  and 
Ted-Larry  Pebworth),  she  examines  L' Allegro  to  question  its  ideological  bent, 
feeling  that  even  Marxist  critics  have  conspired  to  keep  silent  about  its 
gentlemanly  attitudes  of  leisure.  She  then  spreads  the  net  to  II  Penseroso ,  the 
masque,  Lycidas,  the  whole  1645  volume,  and  ‘Ad  Rousium'  to  show  the 
contradictions  of  Milton’s  ‘Caroline’  self-imaging  with  the  radical  signals  he 
also  gave.  She  applies  the  model  of  Pierre  Macherey,  that  wherever  texts  commit 
themselves  to  representing  ideologies  they  exhibit  ‘dissonances,  gaps,  and 
contradictions,  symptoms  of  the  social  stresses  and  strains  that  ideology 
represses  and  that  literature  makes  visible’.  We  seek  a  consistent  picture  of 
Milton  because  he  himself ‘invented  the  author-function',  powerfully  imposing 
his  own  retrospective  consistency.  This  provocative  piece  is  paralleled  by  the 
brief  mentions  of  the  Milton  of  the  1645  volume  in  Annabel  Patterson’s  Pastoral 
and  Ideology:  Virgil  to  Valery,  a  book  which  traces  how  each  generation  defined 
its  own  ideological  stance  against  the  Virgilian  pastoral  model.  Here  she  also 
points  to  seeming  contradictions  between  the  poet  who  redirects  Caroline 
ideological  uses  of  the  pastoral  while  being  imaged  as  a  Caroline  on  the  title-page 
and  writing  socially  elitist  lines  for  his  Lady  in  the  masque. 
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To  take  studies  of  individual  poems  chronologically,  we  may  begin  with  a 
short  piece  concerning  ‘On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant’.  Gayle  Edward  Wilson, 
‘Milton’s  Praise  of  “A  Fair  Infant”’  (MiltonQ  3-7),  somewhat  schematically, 
but  not  inappropriately,  reads  the  method  of  Milton’s  early  poem  in  the  light  of 
the  conventions  of  praise  laid  down  in  Cicero’s  Ad  Herennium,  seeing  a  tripartite 
structure,  exordium ,  divisio,  and  conclusio. 

Concerning  Milton’s  poems  of  the  late  1620s  and  early  1630s,  we  have 
Gordon  W.  O’Brien,  in  ‘Milton,  Hermes,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Mental  Flight’ 
( CaudaP  1-8),  tempted  to  the  large  conclusion  that  themes  of  the  occult  often 
find  their  expression  indirectly  in  good  literary  works,  because  in  ‘At  a  Vacation 
Exercise’  and  elsewhere  Milton  seems  to  be  using  classical  and  Hermetic  sources 
to  depict  the  unrestrained  mind.  Other  larger  conclusions  are  possible,  as  that 
the  tone  of  such  language  and  cultural  attitude  towards  it  need  exploring:  Milton 
surely  takes  Hermeticism  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Then  we  have  also  Greg  W. 
Zacharias,  ‘Young  Milton’s  Equipment  for  Living:  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso' 
(. MiltonS  3-15),  attempting  to  read  the  twin  poems  as  illustrating  Kenneth 
Burke’s  ‘language  as  symbolic  action’,  thus  questioning  the  motive  of  writing  the 
poems,  and  offering  cross-contact  with  material  in  various  other  books.  The 
result  is  to  see  the  poems  as  mutually  supportive  in  a  strategy  for  living;  it  is  also 
a  mixture  of  the  self-evident  and  the  unsyntactical.  Finally,  in  ‘“Myself  /  Before 
Me”:  Gender  and  Prohibition  in  Milton’s  Italian  Sonnets’  (in  Walker)  Lynn  E. 
Enterline  offers  a  psychoanalytical  reading  of  the  Italian  sonnets,  including  a 
comparison  with  Petrarch  himself  in  which  Milton  is  allowed  some  redefinition 
of  gender  and  poetic  representation.  The  Lady  is  seen  as  ‘supplement’  to  the 
poetic  voice.  The  key  concept  here  is  one  of  incorporation:  gender  and 
foreignness  are  taken  inside  Milton’s  self-conscious  performance. 

The  path  to  Ludlow  is  certainly  well  trodden.  To  begin  with,  there  are  six 
essays  collected  in  a  special  number  (21. iv)  of  MiltonQ  entitled  ‘“Comus”: 
Contexts’.  In  his  brief  foreword  (iii-iv)  Roy  Flannagan  offers  the  collection  as 
not  ‘faddy’  but  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  age  in  criticism,  an  age  more 
aware  of  history,  politics,  and  society.  In  fact  a  variety  of  contexts  is  provided 
and  a  variety  of  methodologies  represented.  In  the  first  essay,  ‘Presidential 
Travels  and  Instructive  Augury  in  Milton’s  Ludlow  Masque’  (1-12),  Cedric  C. 
Brown  presents  the  substance  of  his  research  into  the  presidential  tour  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  Wales  and  the  Marches  in  the  summer  of  1634,  during 
which  time  Milton’s  Ludlow  masque  was  not  the  only  dramatic  entertainment. 
This  material  is  the  same  as  that  in  John  Milton’s  Aristocratic  Entertainments 
(YW  66.289-90),  but  the  latter  part  of  the  essay  is  rather  different:  it  meditates 
what  instructive  point  Milton  might  have  given  to  a  coming  together  ot 
resources  of  persons  and  place,  the  President’s  family  and  the  Welsh  princi¬ 
pality,  in  a  ritual  augury  taken  for  the  occasion.  Also  concerned  with  precise 
occasion,  Leah  Marcus,  in  ‘The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  s  Legal  Life.  Notes  towards 
a  Political  Reading  of  Comus ’  (13-23),  combines  material  about  the  masque 
from  The  Politics  of  Mirth  (YW  68.308)  and  the  Criticism  article  (mentioned 
below)  about  the  reforming  tendencies  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  the  Welsh 
court  and  the  Margery  Evans  rape  case.  The  intention  is  to  highlight  the  way 
Milton’s  text  encourages  a  political  independency  in  the  President  and  his 
reform  of  justice  as  well  as  morality.  (At  this  point  we  should  note  a  related 
article  by  Marcus  in  the  Walker  volume:  ‘Justice  for  Margery  Evans:  A  “Local” 
Reading  of  Comus  is  a  condensed  form  of  her  ‘The  Milieu  of  Milton’s  Comus : 
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Judicial  Reform  at  Ludlow  and  the  Politics  of  Sexual  Assault’,  in  Criticism 
(1983).  The  essay  fits  the  Walker  volume  to  the  extent  that  a  possible  context  for 
the  masque  is  provided  in  a  rape  case  in  the  Welsh  court,  and  because  Sabrina 
emerges  in  this  reading  as  a  ‘prototype  of  judicial  humility’.) 

The  next  essay,  by  John  Creaser,  ‘Milton’s  Comus :  The  Irrelevance  of  the 
Castlehaven  Scandal’  (24-34),  sees  a  context  dispelled.  This  is  a  slightly  revised 
reprinting  of  his  article  in  N&Q  (YW  65.306),  effectively  dismissing  too  easy 
connection  between  the  Castlehaven  scandal  of  1631  and  the  text  of  Milton’s 
Ludlow  masque.  The  fourth  essay,  by  Michael  Wilding,  ‘Milton’s  “A  Masque 
Presented  at  Ludlow  Castle,  1634”:  Theatre  and  Politics  on  the  Border'  (35-51), 
attempts  to  accrete  new  contextual  readings  by  gathering  various  information 
about  the  Council  of  Wales  and  problems  and  policy  of  prerogative  government 
in  the  region,  from  a  variety  of  mainly  secondary  sources,  and  then  offers  to  set 
features  of  Milton’s  texts  against  it.  As  with  the  allied  Dragons  Teeth  {YW 
68.305-6),  the  methodology  begs  questioning.  Wilding  appeals  to  the  over¬ 
arching  idea  of  contemporary  censorship,  which  he  says  forced  political 
comment  into  the  margins  of  texts,  and  this  reading  of  margins  in  a  masque  set  in 
marginal  lands  seems  to  free  the  critic  to  make  loose  associations  between  text 
and  context,  as  between  ‘blabbing  Eastern  scout'  and  an  actual  mechanism  of 
social  control.  The  method  seems  to  me  to  trivialize  an  important  subject. 

The  fifth  essay,  by  David  Lloyd  (52-8),  is  a  brief  report  with  illustrations  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Ludlow  Historical  Research  Group  on  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  about  Ludlow  Castle  and  the  Welsh  Council  at  the  time  of  Milton's 
masque.  The  sixth  and  last,  by  John  Demaray,  ‘The  Temple  of  the  Mind:  Cosmic 
Iconography  in  Milton’s  A  Mask ’  (59-76),  is  written  in  praise  of  Milton’s 
masque,  seeing  in  it  a  full  poetic  response  to  the  iconography  of  masque  and  also 
a  characteristic  innovation:  ‘In  Comus  traditional  masque  forms  and  con¬ 
ventions  are  presented  and  perfected  even  as  the  masque  attains  a  new  spiritual 
inwardness.’  By  copious  illustration  he  seeks  to  find  the  (neglected)  ‘poetry  of 
motion’  in  the  masque  and  the  related  cosmic  iconography  of  Milton’s  language. 

This  takes  us  to  two  further  essays  about  the  masque.  Kathleen  Wall,  in  ‘A 
Mask  Presented  at  Ludlow  Castle:  The  Armor  of  Logos’  (in  Walker),  uses  the 
Callisto  myth  as  the  ‘foundation’  of  the  masque.  The  strategy  of  this  argument, 
that,  once  the  relationship  to  the  myth  has  been  stated,  the  real  significances  are 
in  the  differences  of  Milton’s  version,  may  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  claim  is 
being  overstrained  in  the  first  place.  Donald  M.  Friedman,  in  ‘ Comus  and  the 
Truth  of  the  Ear’  (in  Summers  and  Pebworth),  takes  his  cue  from  the  unusually 
large  number  of  neologisms  in  the  masque,  then,  remembering  Stanley  Fish’s 
observation  that  Milton  asks  his  audience  to  listen  carefully  and  with 
discrimination,  he  connects  the  challenging  neologisms  with  Milton’s  emphasis 
on  ‘true’  hearing,  then  connects  true  hearing  in  turn  with  the  kind  of  formulation 
about  the  Word  found  in  Puritan  sermons,  based  on  texts  like  Romans  10.17  - 
‘So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God'  -  and  hence 
the  many  formulations  about  ears  in  the  text.  His  argument  is  characteristically 
hedged  about  by  references  to  recent  criticism.  One  might  point  out  that  the 
climactic  revelations  of  truth  in  the  masque,  through  Sabrina,  illustrate  the 
whole  powers  of  poetry,  conceived  in  the  ‘Greek'  way,  visual  magic  combining 
with  aural  magic,  stage,  word,  and  song,  in  an  Orphism  proclaiming  poetic 
vocation  as  loudly  as  the  spiritual  word. 

Finally,  one  essay  in  Labriola  and  Sichi  concerns  Milton  and  dance  and  refers 
primarily  to  the  Ludlow  masque.  William  A.  Sessions’s  ‘Milton  and  the  Dance’ 
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falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  rather  uneasy  management  of  commonplaces 
about  dance-in-Milton;  the  second,  using  far  less  familiar  material,  is  about 
Milton-in-dance,  focusing  on  Paolo  Antonio  Rolli’s  Sabrina  (1737),  John 
Dalton’s  Comus  (1738),  George  Coleman’s  reduced  adaptations  of  Dalton 
(1772, 1790, 1815,  and  1842),  Madame  Vestris’s  French  version  of  the  same  (also 
1842),  Frederick  Ashton’s  dance  Comus  (music  by  Purcell)  at  the  Arts  Theatre 
Club  in  1930,  Robert  Helpmann’s  Comus  at  Sadler’s  Wells  in  1942,  and  the 
International  Ballet’s  Comus  of  1946.  A  pity  there  is  not  more  detail  on  some 
examples. 

There  are  three  small  offerings  on  Lycidas,  one  usefully  negative,  two  positive 
but  of  doubtful  usefulness.  Raymond  Aaron  Younis,  in  ‘“And  O  Ye  Dolphins”: 
Milton  and  Hesiod’  ( N&Q  160),  challenges  the  validity  of  J.  Martin  Evans’s 
claim  (YW  59.209)  that  Milton  is  recalling  Hesiod  in  his  famous  dolphin 
reference.  It  is,  he  says,  simply  nothing  like.  Lee  Baier,  ‘Sin  and  Repentance  in 
Lycidas ’  ( PQ  291-302),  sets  out  to  discuss  more  fully  the  idea  sketched  by  others 
that  Milton  embodies  the  experience  of  sin  and  repentance  in  his  elegy,  applying 
that  experience  both  to  speaker  and  to  Lycidas  himself.  The  application  to  the 
speaker  is  the  less  difficult  claim;  for  the  other  case  she  relies  on  typological 
reading  of  water  imagery,  from  Flood  (judgementally  understood)  to  baptism. 
This  does  not  seem  self-evident.  Least  welcome  is  J.  Karl  Franson,  ‘The 
Etymology  of  Edward  King’s  Name’  ( MiltonQ  127-8),  a  brief  note  reporting 
that  the  name  Edward  derives  from  ead-weard  (happy  guardian),  so  explaining 
his  role  as  guardian  of  the  shore.  Pass  ofereode,  pisses  swa  mseg. 

Milton’s  sonnets,  not  heavily  represented  in  new  work,  nevertheless  provide 
an  arena  in  which  various  methodologies  may  contend.  This  year  sees  the 
reprinting  in  Post-Structuralist  Readings  of  English  Poetry  (edited  by  Richard 
Machin  and  Christopher  Norris)  of  Antony  Easthope’s  paper,  originally  printed 
in  1981,  ‘Towards  the  Autonomous  Subject  in  Poetry:  Milton’s  “On  His 
Blindness’”.  And  two  further  items,  one  also  featuring  that  sonnet,  are  attempts 
to  join  the  analysis  of  poetry  and  politics.  A  volume  from  UChicP,  Politics  and 
Poetic  Value,  edited  by  Robert  von  Hallberg,  reprints  the  essay  of  Janel  Mueller, 
‘The  Mastery  of  Decorum:  Politics  as  Poetry  in  Milton’s  Sonnets’,  that 
originally  appeared  in  CritI  in  1987  (YW  68.307).  Decidedly  English  in  its 
marrying  of  traditional  techniques  of  close  reading  with  the  implications  of 
newer  theoretical  and  historical  approaches  is  Poetry,  Language  and  Politics 
from  John  Barrell,  in  which  the  second  chapter  concerns  Milton  and  is  entitled 
‘Master  of  Suspense:  Syntax  and  Gender  in  Milton’s  Sonnets’.  Barrell  sees 
syntactical  freedom  used  by  Milton  to  represent  the  process  of  achieving 
freedom  from  circumstantial  restraints,  the  suspense  referred  to  in  this  poem 
concerning  the  main  verb  —  ‘I  fondly  ask'.  There  are  also  references  to  other 
sonnets. 

And  so  to  a  small  tailpiece  on  ‘Mansus’.  In  ‘Milton’s  Arthurian  Epic:  Mansus, 
80’  ( N&Q  161)  A.  D.  Nuttall  challenges  the  translations  of  John  Carey  and 
W.  R.  Parker  of  line  80,  paying  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  accusative 
construction  of  ‘in  carmina’ .  Nuttall  senses  that  this  reveals  Milton  offering 
himself  as  a  kind  of  poetic  patron.  I  put  this  little  item,  last,  out  of  order,  to 
symbolize  how  very  unevenly  covered  is  the  variety  of  Milton  s  shorter  poems. 

3.  Prose 

One  short  article  concerns  prose  of  the  university  period.  In  ‘Milton’s  Use  of 
Musae  Mansuetiores  in  his  First  Prolusion’  ( MiltonQ  66-8)  E.  R.  Gregory  traces 
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Milton’s  use  of  the  Ciceronian  phrase  in  his  title,  showing  the  gracefulness  of  the 
allusion  and  its  aptness  to  the  occasion.  On  the  political  prose  of  the  early  1640s, 
we  may  note  the  use  especially  of  An  Apology  by  Grose,  reviewed  below,  then 
turn  to  Paul  Stevens’s  ‘Discontinuities  in  Milton’s  Early  Public  Self-Repres¬ 
entation’  ( HLQ  260-80),  a  short,  open-ended  meditation  on  the  ‘genuine 
discontinuity’  of  Milton’s  self-representation  in  Reason  of  Church-Government. 
Rejecting  the  simple  Romantic  assumptions  of  David  Masson’s  account  of  the 
bold  Milton  of  the  prose  tracts,  Stevens  sees  Milton  asserting  himself  in 
prophetic  figure,  yet  also  signalling,  self-effacingly,  that  he  is  a  mere  instrument 
of  the  Word.  He  traces  a  tendency  for  Milton  to  ‘write  himself  into  the  roles  his 
culture  admires’,  roles  like  the  romantic  hero  or  the  Protestant  martyr,  then 
considers  that  Milton  also  has  other  self-representational  identities  in  Reason , 
like  the  humanistic  educator,  or  Ciceronian  rhetor. 

Areopagitica,  as  well  as  providing  a  point  of  reference  for  Grossman  (below), 
has  merited  as  often  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Two  substantial  articles  offer  large 
assessments.  In  ‘Areopagiticas  Mythic  and  Real’  (PSt  3-23)  John  Illo  returns  to 
a  theme  he  took  up  in  1965  and  offers  Areopagitica  as  intolerant.  Isocrates  was 
illiberal;  the  epigraph  is  illiberal,  concerning  only  those  who  can  advise.  Milton 
gives  true  freedom  only  to  ‘mature’  men;  he  allows  the  burning  of  some  books 
and  the  moral  examination  of  some  authors  and  censorship  in  cases  of  Catholic 
learning.  These  things,  says  Illo,  are  not  merely  tactical  ploys.  Milton's  tract  had 
no  effect,  precisely  because  it  was  not  practical  enough.  He  claims  that  a 
distorted  view  of  Areopagitica  stems  from  a  Dr  Johnson  who  did  not  reread  the 
work  but  saw  it  ‘through  the  lens  of  the  American  Declaration’,  and  thus  a 
liberal  myth  was  born.  The  essay  is  too  picky,  but  this  is  a  corrective  worth 
consideration.  Less  contentiously,  David  A.  Loewenstein,  in  ‘ Areopagitica  and 
the  Dynamics  of  History’  (SEE  72-93),  takes  up  the  key  Miltonic  concepts  of 
‘wars  of  Truth’  and  ‘trial  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  contrary’  to  rescue  Areopagitica  from 
readings  which  deny  it  a  recognition  of  historical  process.  Pointing  to  the  fact 
that  Parliament  was  as  often  the  audience,  that  the  tract  affords,  as  often  with 
Milton,  the  impression  of  standing  at  a  turning  point,  that  it  uses  a  selective 
survey  of  history,  and  that  it  gives  a  sense  of  apocalyptic  drama  in  action  -  the 
completion  of  a  process  begun  by  the  early  reformers  -  he  concludes  that  ‘No 
other  revolutionary  prose  work  of  Milton's . . .  shows  a  more  resilient  capacity  to 
embrace  conflict  as  an  essential  element  of  the  historical  process’.  Why  did 
anyone  ever  think  otherwise? 

In  a  brief  article  in  MiltonQ ,  “‘Scotus  or  Aquinas”  -  and  Horace’  (1-2), 
Anthony  Miller  points  out  that  Milton's  famous  formulation  in  Areopagitica, 
lauding  the  instructive  power  of  great  poetry  over  scholastic  theory,  Spenser 
being  ‘a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas',  probably  derives  from  Horace 
Epistle  1.2,  where  Homer  is  proclaimed  a  better  instructor  than  Chrysippus  or 
Crantor.  This  has  been  noticed  before,  and  is  undoubtedly  right.  (In  general, 
Milton’s  Horatian  identities  are  still  somewhat  underestimated.) 

Of  the  other  political  prose  of  the  1640s  Eikonoklastes  is  these  days  a  frequent 
place  of  reference,  and  the  extended  uses  of  it  in  Helgerson  and  Bennett  are  noted 
above,  to  which  can  also  be  added  Grossman  (below).  We  should  also  recall  the 
discussion  of  sources  for  the  Defences  in  Rosenblatt  above.  Of  the  prose  about 
more  social  issues,  the  divorce  tracts  are  important  also  to  Rosenblatt  and  to 
Ferry  (below),  while  Of  Education  sets  up  the  terms  of  reference  for  Coiro  (also 
below). 
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De  Doctrina  provides  a  context  for  Travers  (above)  and  its  first  publication 
provides  the  occasion  for  Kathleen  M.  Swaim’s  article,  ‘Milton  in  1825’ 
(MiltonQ  44-50).  She  describes  two  major  review-essays  on  Milton  occasioned 
by  the  publication,  by  Macaulay  in  the  liberal  Edinburgh  Review  and  by  H.  H. 
Milman  in  the  Tory  Quarterly  Review,  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  latter,  less 
well-known  piece.  The  substance  of  the  thought  of  De  Doctrina  is  the  subject  of 
Stephen  M.  Fallon’s  weighty  article  in  JHI,  ‘“To  Act  or  Not”:  Milton’s 
Conception  of  Divine  Freedom’  (425^19).  The  point  at  issue  here  is  not  free-will 
in  man  but  God’s  freedom  of  choice,  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  authors 
concerned  with  theodicy.  Fallon  distinguishes  Milton’s  position  from  that  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonists,  with  whom  he  has  often  been  allied,  to  claim  that  Lovejoy 
obscured  the  matter  and  that  scholars  still  do  so,  by  taking  their  terms  of 
reference  from  Hobbes.  By  illustration  from  Henry  More,  George  Rust,  Joseph 
Glanvill,  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  Lady  Conway,  among  the  Platonists,  as  also  by 
reference  to  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  Fallon  shows  that 
Milton’s  conception,  that  God  ‘can  do  only  right,  but  he  is  free  to  act  or  not’,  is 
like  none  of  these.  This  ‘conditional  necessity’  resembles  most  the  tradition  of 
Aquinas,  as  does  the  doctrine  of  two  import  ant  influences  on  him,  William  Ames 
and  Joannes  Wollebius.  He  refers  to  both  De  Doctrina  and  Paradise  Lost,  this 
seems  an  important  contribution  in  its  field. 

About  the  late  prose  there  are  two  articles  to  report.  In  ‘History  and  Reform 
in  Milton’s  Readie  and  Easie  Way’  ( MiltonS  17—41)  Kevin  Gilmartin  sees  Way  as 
backward-looking,  working  largely  by  trying  to  institutionalize  the  meaning  of 
past  revelation  and  the  fight  for  liberty  in  Parliament.  He  charges  the  work  with 
having  an  inflexible  approach,  lacking  Milton’s  earlier  sense  of  gradual  progress 
towards  reformation:  the  process  of  history  is  denied  and  politics  are 
transcended.  (One  might  argue  that  the  offering  of  a  ‘cohesive,  institutional 
stability’  is  a  practical  bid  to  match  the  other  institution,  monarchy.)  Turning  to 
late  private  correspondence,  we  have  Reuben  Marquez  Sanchez  Jr  in  MiltonQ 
(33-8)  studying  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  young  Peter  Heimbach  and 
Milton,  of  June  and  August  1666,  with  an  eye  to  the  kind  of  self-contained 
persona  visible  in  other  Restoration  writings  of  Milton,  especially  passages  of 
the  second  edition  of  Readie  and  Easie  Way  and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  he  sees 
some  expressions  of  readiness  for  political  action  as  being  fulfilled  in  Of  True 
Religion. 

Finally,  a  speculation  by  Leo  Miller  in  ELR  (424—37)  about  the  fate  of  some  of 
Milton’s  political  books.  Eikonoklastes  and  Pro  Populano  Anglicano  Defensio 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  in  1660  and  in  London  they  were.  What  happened  in 
Oxford?  By  studying  the  Milton  entries  in  the  early  Bodleian  Library  catalogues 
(1674  and  1730)  Miller  speculates  that  the  enterprising  librarian  Francis  Rous 
quietly  removed  the  hotter  Milton  volumes  from  the  main  collection,  and  that 
they  were  only  rediscovered  and  reintegrated  into  the  main  collection  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  don’t  know  what  happened  in  Cambridge,  but  it  is 
possible  that  Milton’s  alma  mater,  unlike  the  other  place,  carried  out  the 
destructive  decree. 


4.  Paradise  Lost  ... 

The  Critics  Debate  series  is  aimed  to  give  students  in  brief,  inexpensive  torm 
guidance  in  the  increasingly  confusing,  pluralistic  world  of  criticism,  as  applied 
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to  ‘classic’  texts.  Margarita  Stocker’s  ‘Paradise  Lost ’,  after  giving  a  potted 
history  of  the  poem’s  reception  through  the  centuries,  selects  the  following 
headings  under  which  to  review  twentieth-century  criticism:  ‘Thematic  Ap¬ 
proaches’  (accommodating  theological  distinctions  of  subject);  'Form  and 
Genre’  (heroism,  L.  Ryken  on  biblical  intertextuality,  J.  G.  Demaray  on 
theatre);  ‘Historical  Approaches’,  seen  as  important  recently,  mainly  to  do  with 
Satan’s  tyranny;  ‘Psychology  and  Myth’  (from  Northrop  Frye  to  John 
Kerrigan);  ‘Reader  and  Text’  (mainly  Stanley  Fish  and  deconstruction);  and 
‘Feminist  Approaches’,  the  ‘most  fecund  recent  growth  area  in  Milton  studies'. 
In  these  selective  summaries,  perhaps  not  so  easy  for  the  ‘innocent’  student- 
reader  to  field  in  such  quick  succession,  Stocker  maintains  a  varying  mixture  of 
interest  and  humorous  detachment.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  a  self- 
contained  essay  arguing  for  an  apocalyptic  perspective  on  the  poem,  joining 
reception  theory  and  reader  response  to  a  historical  sense.  The  starting  points 
for  this  reading  are  the  observed  acuteness  of  Marvell's  ‘On  Mr  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost ’  and  the  long-established  interest  of  the  author  in  the  apocalyptic 
shaping  of  Marvell’s  thought. 

Francis  C.  Blessington’s  ‘Paradise  Lost’:  Ideal  and  Tragic  Epic ,  in  the  Twayne 
Masterworks  Series,  is  another  shortish  introduction  for  students,  but  written 
with  a  special  concern,  the  author’s  well-known  preoccupation  with  classical 
epic.  We  have  a  chronology  of  the  life  and  a  select  bibliography;  early  chapters 
are  about  ‘historical  context’,  the  ‘importance  of  the  work',  and  ‘critical 
reception’;  the  middle  parts  provide  a  tour  of  the  poem,  organized  about  hell, 
heaven  and  Eden,  and  history  in  the  last  books;  and  the  later  chapters  review 
‘style  and  versification’,  sources,  genres,  and  ‘composition  and  text’.  Blessington 
defends  the  poem  in  terms  of  literary  tradition,  and  his  criteria  for  greatness  are 
traditional  ones  of  timelessness  and  universality.  Sections  are  rather  routine,  but 
the  author  is  informative  about  the  poem's  literary  inheritance. 

Another  book  almost  wholly  concerned  with  Paradise  Lost  is  Leonard 
Mustazza’s  ‘Such  Prompt  Eloquence ’,  very  traditional  in  its  approach,  with 
mannerisms  and  references  of  the  1960s,  and  an  entirely  orthodox  thrust  to 
illustrate  Milton’s  intention.  Language  itself,  especially  in  speech  styles,  is  the 
subject  of  the  book,  justified  by  the  correct  observation  that  ‘in  a  large  measure 
language  is  destiny’  in  Milton’s  two  epics.  Five  chapters  concern  Paradise  Lost, 
one  Paradise  Regained ,  the  poem  in  which  ultimately  the  Word  is  power.  For  the 
earlier  epic  we  have  chapters  on  Satan’s  language  and  the  Fall  of  man,  Satan's 
language  and  the  fall  of  angels;  human  language  before  the  Fall,  human 
language  after  the  Fall,  and  the  language  of  Father,  Son,  and  angelic  hierarchy. 
Analyses  often  make  adjustments  to  the  readings  of  previous  critics,  but  there 
are  also  some  slightly  uncritical  slips,  and  the  manner  of  the  whole  exposition  is 
sometimes  rather  flat. 

Also  about  language,  not  of  character  but  of  the  whole  ‘redoubtable  power’  of 
poetry,  about  no  less  than  the  ability  of  language  to  express  real  and 
transcendental  worlds  and  its  limitations  also  in  that  regard,  is  Michael 
Edwards’s  Poetry  and  Possibility ,  in  which  the  first  chapter  concerns  Milton  and 
Paradise  Lost.  Milton’s  poem  is  paradigmatic,  because  it  actually  has  as  its 
theme  the  recovery  of  perfect  from  imperfect  worlds.  Edwards’s  essay  turns 
partly  about  the  poem’s  Christian  value  system  but  is  also,  in  an  approach 
confessedly  not  historical,  an  attempt  to  realize  Milton’s  ‘quest  for  the  troubled 
sources  of  poetry’. 
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Distinctly  concerned  with  the  schema  of  history  is  Regina  Schwartz’s  essay, 
‘From  Shadowy  Types  to  Shadowy  Types:  The  Unendings  of  Paradise  Lost ’  in 
MiltonS  (123-39).  The  fulfilments  of  typology  are  not  found  in  the  poem:  the 
characteristic  gesture  is  one  of  deferral  of  truth  beyond  the  end  of  the  poem, 
rather  as  Adam  learns  of  the  continuing  fight  between  Good  and  Evil  beyond 
Eden  within  himself.  Neither  does  Schwartz  see  the  reader  progressing  to  full 
enlightenment  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  ‘Milton’s  poem  ends  where  the  Bible 
begins.’  If  one  sought  a  different  kind  of  answer,  the  material  of  the  article  might 
point  to  the  fact  that  Milton’s  major  poems  are  about  readiness  for  action,  not  its 
completion. 

Also  concerning  the  whole  structure  of  Paradise  Lost  in  relation  to  biblical 
tradition  is  John  S.  Tanner’s  article  in  PMLA,  ‘“Say  First  What  Cause”: 
Ricoeur  and  the  Etiology  of  Evil  in  Paradise  Lost'  (45-56).  Tanner  claims  that 
Paul  Ricoeur’s  analysis  of  the  ‘Adamic  Myth’  and  original  sin  clarifies  the 
etiological  traditions  which  Milton  assimilates  into  Paradise  Lost.  Recon¬ 
structing  the  ‘real’  chronology  from  the  narrative  order,  he  identifies  three 
‘distinct  outbreaks’  of  sin,  in  Satanic  evil,  Adamic  evil,  and  historical  evil.  Each 
outbreak  contains  the  potentialities  of  opposite  etiologies,  between  the 
‘Pelagian’  on  the  one  hand  (‘absolute  indeterminism’)  and  the  ‘Augustinian’  on 
the  other  (=  hereditary).  There  must  be  simpler  ways  of  celebrating  Paradise 
Lost,  but  Tanner’s  expressed  purpose  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a  kind  of  inclusiveness 
in  Milton’s  poem:  by  explaining  the  traditional  ‘etiological  contradictions’ 
which  Milton  embodied  in  his  poem,  Tanner  can  claim  for  it  the  large  status  of 
myth. 

Another  way  of  celebrating  the  traditions  of  thought  in  Paradise  Lost  is  found 
by  Diane  K.  McColley  in  ‘The  Iconography  of  Eden’  ( MiltonS  107-21).  A  short 
but  packed,  sympathetic  article,  this  overviews  the  picturing  of  man’s  unfallen 
state  in  many  illustrations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As  usual, 
McColley’s  readings  offer  corrections  to  prejudicial  twentieth-century  inter¬ 
pretations,  which  often  see  prolepsis  of  Fall  where  there  is  actually  celebration 
or,  as  in  many  images  of  birds  and  beasts  surrounding  Adam  and  Eve,  a 
meditation  of  the  different  potentialities  in  man,  for  good  as  well  as  evil. 

Beginning  from  one  place  near  the  end  of  the  poem,  but  with  larger 
implications,  is  David  Shelley  Berkeley’s  article,  ‘Michael’s  New  Commitment 
“With  Promise”:  Paradise  Lost  11.530-46’  (PLL  134-41),  picking  up  on 
Michael’s  promise  that  temperance  may  lead  to  long  life.  This  splendid  holistic 
view  is  not  true.  Medical  opinion  of  the  time  said  that  it  wasn  t  (as  with  inherited 
gout),  nor  is  it  true  in  the  Bible.  Berkeley  sees  a  sign  that  Milton  is  making 
Paradise  Lost  ‘heavy  on  Free  Will’  and  ‘a  Christian-humanist  epic  rather  than  a 
strictly  Biblical  poem’. 

Similarly  beginning  from  one  place  but  with  larger  implications  is  Stella 
Revard’s  article  in  JEGP,  ‘The  Heroic  Context  of  Book  IX  of  Paradise  Lost ’ 
(329^11).  Why  does  Milton  insist  at  the  opening  of  Book  IX  on  dismissing 
martial  heroism  and  on  the  necessity  of  heroic  martyrdom,  when  the  climax  of 
the  poem  portrays  neither?  Is  Milton’s  reference  to  the  whole  poem,  or  are  we 
meant  to  keep  those  standards  in  mind  as  we  read  of  the  Fall  in  Book  IX? 
Contrary  to  the  usual  view,  Revard  suggests  that  the  standards  are  immediately 
relevant:  Satan  duels  with  a  woman;  Adam  is  a  pseudo-martyr;  Satan’s  is  a 
progressive  withdrawal  from  personal  combat,  as  he  talks  big  but  acts  as  a 
servile  coward.  The  ‘tragic  note’  can  be  defined  in  that  falling  off.  Eventually 
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Christ  will  be  seen  as  the  true  exemplar,  both  militant  and  martyred:  Milton  was 
‘preparing  for  this  moment  of  heroic  and  not  tragic  anagnorisis,  when  Adam 
would  see  the  Son  achieve  the  better  fortitude’.  That  seems  to  me  a  clearing  of  the 
ground  and  a  new  illumination. 

Before  we  turn  to  some  further  topics  in  Paradise  Lost  we  might  take  in  two 
notes  on  the  text.  Timothy  C.  Miller  ( Expl  47:iii.  1 0—  1 2)  asks,  do  we  know  how 
Eve  really  felt  about  Adam’s  advice  to  her  after  her  dream  in  Book  V,  as  a  ‘gentle 
tear’  falls  from  each  eye?  Adam’s  interpretation,  that  she  is  expressing  remorse, 
may  not  be  correct;  the  narrator,  as  often,  doesn’t  tell  us.  (He  does,  however,  say 
she  was  ‘cheer’d’.)  More  dottily,  we  have  C.  W.  R.  D.  Moseley’s  ‘Note  on 
Possible  Acrostics  in  Paradise  Lost'  in  N&Q  (162-3).  The  initial  letters  of 
IX. 510-14  spell  ‘Satan’;  those  of  IX. 1003-5  spell  ‘woe’;  both  words  seem  to  fit 
the  context.  Why  are  there  so  few  examples  elsewhere  in  Paradise  Lost ? 
Consultation  with  a  statistician  might  be  in  order:  ‘woe’  is  a  very  short  word. 
And  why  should  the  blind  poet  have  wanted  to  spell  Satan,  when  the  text  at  that 
point  already  proclaimed  him? 

Now  to  the  considerable  body  of  writing  on  Eve.  Apart  from  the  point  of 
reference  provided  by  Paradise  Lost  in  the  DiSalvo  article,  the  Walker  volume 
has  four  essays  primarily  on  the  female  in  the  poem.  Noam  Flinker  writes  on  the 
assumption  that  the  narrator  treats  his  Muse  as  a  woman  to  be  courted,  seeing  a 
changed  Petrarchism,  in  which  the  Lady  is  treated  not  as  fleshly  woman  but  as 
the  spirit  of  the  feminine.  This  modified  Petrarchism  is  then  subjected  to  a 
psychoanalytical  reading:  ‘Milton’s  narrator  courts  Urania  in  order  to  transfer 
the  powers  of  sublimated  inspiration  from  her  mythical  sources  into  his  poem.' 
Who  knows?  More  solidly,  Diane  McColley,  in  ‘Eve  and  the  Arts  of  Eden’, 
begins  with  some  wry  comments  about  the  way  Eve  has  been  exploited  by 
agonistic  critics,  including  feminists.  Her  search  is  for  the  recovery  of  the  view  of 
grace  in  unfallen  man  and  woman.  This  essay,  sections  of  which  have  appeared 
before  in  MiltonQ ,  is  in  fact  a  joyful  celebration  of  that  grace,  seen  largely 
through  splendid  artistry  both  of  poet  and  his  unfallen  Eve.  She  embodies  many 
of  the  qualities  that  Milton  elsewhere  attributes  to  poetry  itself.  Next,  Richard 
Corum,  ‘In  White  Ink:  Paradise  Lost  and  Milton's  Idea  of  Woman’,  has  what  I 
take  to  be  a  bit  of  high-handed  fun.  Abstracting  not  so  much  of  course  Milton’s 
(irrecoverable)  idea  of  woman  as  Milton's  God's  idea  of  woman,  he  comes  up 
with  metaphorical  identities  of  heaven  (=  wide  open  gates)  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  and  hell  at  the  other.  The  essay  is  built  on  a  Derridean  assemblage  of 
different  textual  threads,  and  its  ultimate  reasoning  is  psychoanalytical. 
Predictably,  he  comes  up  with  conflicting  ideas  of  Eve,  one  patriarchally 
confined,  the  other  representing  a  private  sanctuary  for  private  memory.  The 
final  impression  is  of  the  huge  authority  critics  may  give  themselves.  Finally,  and 
also  psychoanalytical,  comes  Marshall  Grossman  in  ‘Servile/Sterile/Style: 
Milton  and  the  Question  of  Woman'.  This  centres  on  the  idea  of  deferral:  ‘The 
Mother  becomes  the  deferred  text  in  which  a  male  image  is  reproduced,  just  as 
writing  becomes  the  deferred  transcription  of  a  living  speech  that  can  only  be 
found  within  it.’  Sections  of  Eikonoklastes  and  Areopagitica  are  used  to  support 
this  discussion  of  Eve’s  deferred  power  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Other  smaller  contributions  on  Eve  in  MiltonQ  come  from  Kay  Gilliland 
Stevenson,  ‘Eve’s  Place  in  PL'  (126-7),  a  note  adding  material  to  William 
Shullenberger  (YW  67.292)  to  underline  how  Milton  dignifies  Eve  in  Paradise 
Lost  -  Eve  is  Paradise’s  only  aborigine;  Milton  deliberately  inverts  the  male- 
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female  stereotypes  in  Book  IX;  and  Eve  has  the  ‘last  word’  at  XII. 621-3  -  and 
from  Anna  K.  Juhnke,  ‘Remnants  of  Misogyny  in  Paradise  Lost ’  (50-8).  Milton 
did  not  forget  the  misogynistic  traditions  about  Eve:  not  only  did  he  allow  Adam 
to  invoke  it  in  Book  X,  but  he  also  deflected  it  on  to  Sin  in  Book  II  and  the 
daughters  of  Cain  in  Book  XI.  The  article  accumulates  a  lot  of  references  from 
Hebraic,  patristic,  and  later  sources.  To  these  one  may  add  Ricki  Heller, 
‘Oppositions  of  Wifehood:  Eve  and  Dalila’  ( MiltonS  187-202),  a  rather 
unoriginal  review  of  paradigms  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  Paradise  Lost  and 
Samson  Agonistes :  ‘In  both  pictured  marriages,  Milton  provides  the  dramatic 
rendition  of  what  he  proposes  in  the  divorce  tracts.’ 

More  usefully  unspeculative  is  Anne  Ferry,  ‘Milton’s  Creation  of  Eve’,  in  SEL 
(113-32).  This  article  represents  a  going  back  to  basics  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  Milton  believed  in  any  simple  way  in  the  sexual  subordination  of 
women.  She  cites  the  authorities  in  the  Bible  and  shows  them  recognized  in 
Paradise  Lost ,  but  the  thrust  of  her  carefully  documented  article  is  on  the  degree 
of  subtle  freedom  which  Milton  negotiated  for  himself,  especially  with  regard  to 
Paul.  Both  Adam  and  Eve  share  the  divine  image;  ‘she  for  God  in  him’  actually 
brings  Eve  closer  to  God  than  usual  formulations;  Eve  is  shown  to  ‘ require ’ 
gentleness  on  Adam’s  part  in  her  submission;  and  so  on.  Ferry  nicely  contrasts 
Milton’s  idealistic  picturing  of  Eve  with  Donne’s  more  traditional  emphases  in  a 
wedding  sermon  (no.  17),  and  predictably  comes  to  focus  on  the  need  for  Eve  to 
provide  fit  society  for  Adam  in  an  idealized  married  relationship.  There  is  a  nice 
account  of  the  softening  of  Pauline  doctrine  in  the  conversation  with  Raphael, 
and  emphasis  is  put  on  the  leading  role  that  Eve  plays  in  the  process  of 
repentance.  None  of  this  surprises,  but  it  adds  up  to  the  kind  of  informed  and 
sensitive  grounding  that  one  would  wish  to  show  an  undergraduate  on  this 
subject. 

Not  about  Eve,  but  partly  about  gender,  is  the  joint  article  of  Stevie  Davies 
and  William  B.  Hunter  also  in  SEL  (95-1 1 1).  Hunter  has  previously  maintained 
that  Urania  was  effectively  the  Son,  Davies  that  her  presence  was  too  decidedly 
feminine  to  submit  to  such  a  simple  solution.  We  now  have  in  this  short  article  a 
sexual  reconciliation:  both  agree  that  in  the  exordia  to  Books  I,  III,  and  VII  it  is 
the  whole  Trinity  that  is  invoked.  This  means,  for  example,  for  Book  I  that  lines 
6-10  (Oreb/Sinai)  are  treated  as  of  the  Father,  lines  10-16  (Sion/Siloa’s  brook) 
as  of  the  Son,  and  lines  17-22  as  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  ‘family  harmony’  in  the 
divine  household. 

The  methodology  of  Michael’s  teaching  in  Books  XI  and  XII  is  the  focus  of 
Ann  Baynes  Coiro,  “‘To  Repair  the  Ruins  of  Our  First  Parents”:  Of  Education 
and  Fallen  Adam’,  in  yet  another  piece  in  SEL  (133^47).  Coiro  reopens  the 
question  of  paralleling  Of  Education  with  Paradise  Lost.  The  point  at  issue  is  the 
determination  to  ground  the  educative  process  in  the  learning  of  practical 
matter,  and  there  is  certainly  some  point  in  considering  the  practicality  of 
Michael’s  method,  but  too  much  specific  paralleling  between  the  close  of  the  epic 
and  the  tract  seems  to  lead  to  forcing  of  argument:  in  the  end  Adam  was  simply 
not  in  the  position  of  a  schoolboy. 

As  usual  with  Paradise  Lost  there  are  a  lot  of  contributions  which  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  its  sources  or  allusions,  and  as  usual  these  contributions 
make  up  a  pretty  mixed  bag.  As  far  as  Greek  and  Latin  literature  is  concerned, 
we  might  begin  by  noting  that  George  deForest  Lord  in  Classical  Presences  in 
Seventeenth-Century  English  Poetry ,  a  collection  of  his  essays,  has  two  chapters 
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on  Milton’s  use  of  epic  conventions.  The  last  chapter,  ‘Homeric  Mockery  in 
Milton  and  Pope’,  is  about  Homeric  theomachia  and  the  War  in  Heaven.  More 
complicatedly,  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat,  in  ‘Adam’s  and  Eve’s  Oneness:  Paradise 
Lost  and  Virgilian  Allusion’  ( MiltonQ  21.62-5),  explores  the  likeness  between 
Adam’s  horror  at  Eve’s  trespass  (IX. 888-907)  and  Aeneas’  horror  at  drawing 
blood  from  a  bush  which  is  Polydorus  ( Aeneid  III.27ff.)  and  sees  expressed  in 
that,  largely  through  difference,  aspects  of  the  whole  Fall.  He  also  parallels  the 
marking  of  both  falls  in  Paradise  Lost  as  like  the  reaction  of  Earth  and  Juno  at 
the  union  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  ( Aeneid  IV.  1 66-70),  and  finds  that  Adam  and  Eve 
fall  separately,  not  together  like  Virgil’s  pair.  Then  also  IX. 888-907  is  related  to 
the  close  of  the  Aeneid.  Without  devaluing  Virgilian  allusion,  one  feels  that 
things  are  being  pressed  too  hard. 

Also  pressing  hard,  on  a  variety  of  sources,  is  Sara  Thorne-Thomsen,  ‘“Hail 
Wedded  Love”:  Milton’s  Lyric  Epithalamium’  ( MiltonS  155-85).  She  relates 
Milton’s  epithalamium  in  Book  IV  to  a  wider  tradition  than  has  usually  been 
invoked:  beyond  the  Catullan  tradition  she  goes  to  Theocritus  XVIII,  Psalm  45, 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Spenser’s  Epithalamion.  She  uses  Virgil’s  Dido  and  Aeneas 
and  Spenser’s  Thames  and  Medway.  A  rather  diffuse  listing  of  literary  places. 
Richard  F.  Hardin  also  writes  a  learned  short  article  in  MiltonQ  (38^44)  tracing 
the  interpretation  of  Nimrod  in  antiquity,  in  medieval  writing,  and  among  more 
modern  authors,  seeing  the  nearest  parallel  to  Milton's  political  (monarchical) 
version  in  Paradise  Lost  XII  in  Luther’s  Lectures  on  Genesis. 

An  altogether  more  speculative  essay  on  kinds  of  influence  comes  from  Judith 
Herz  in  ESC.  ‘ Paradise  Lost  VIII:  Adam,  Hamlet,  and  the  Anxiety  of  Narrative’ 
(259-69)  reads  the  narrative  strategy  of  delay  in  telling  the  Fall  as  disclosing  ‘an 
anxiety  about  the  enterprise  itself  and  invokes  Bakhtin  to  support  the  idea  that 
Milton  is  not  entirely  in  control  of  his  meditations.  The  author  displaces  that 
anxiety  on  to  Adam,  who  seeks  to  delay  Raphael’s  departure.  To  justify  this, 
Herz  links  Adam’s  phrase  ‘this  goodly  frame’  (VIII.  15)  with  Hamlet  (II.ii.299), 
so  that  we  take  Hamlet  with  us  into  Adam’s  mind.  One  might  pause  on  that 
perhaps  commonplace  phrase.  Herz  acknowledges  a  previous  use  in  Spenser, 
but  in  fact  Spenser  alone  uses  it  five  times  in  his  poetry. 

Heightened  awareness  in  recent  years  of  the  inclusiveness  of  genres  within 
Paradise  Lost  may  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  have  in  MiltonQ  two 
independent  essays  on  Adam  and  Eve’s  morning  hymn  in  Book  V,  and  one  on 
the  so-called  sonnets  within  the  poem.  Kathleen  M.  Swaim  meditates  whether, 
beyond  the  obvious  psalmic  sources  like  Psalm  148,  Milton’s  celebrated  hymn 
might  not  also  call  on  memories  of  the  canticle  Benedicite  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  thus  raising  questions  about  Milton’s  attitudes  to  set  liturgy, 
and  to  the  apocryphal  song  of  the  three  children  in  Daniel.  There  are  some 
parallels  offered  between  Daniel  and  Paradise  Lost  with  regard  to  thanksgiving 
after  trial  (Eve's  dream).  Regina  M.  Largent’s  ‘A  Multilevel  Celebration: 
Milton’s  Morning  Hymn’  (63-6)  is  a  short  article  seeing  not  just  a  hierarchical 
organization  in  the  morning  hymn  of  Paradise  Lost  Book  V,  but  also  a 
chronological  one  deriving  from  the  hexemeral  tradition,  suggesting  (more 
ingeniously  than  plausibly,  perhaps)  many  adumbrations  of  later  action  in  the 
poem.  Peggy  Samuels,  ‘Milton’s  Use  of  Sonnet  Form  in  Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonS 
141-54),  seeks  to  go  beyond  previous  accounts  of  the  so-called  sonnets  in 
Paradise  Lost,  by  claiming  that  we  need  to  see  how  they  are  subjectively 
embedded  in  a  larger  political  structure,  that  Milton  breaks  the  form  of  the 
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sonnet  ‘to  effect  false  restraint  and  false  solution’,  that  he  uses  the  argumentative 
structure  of  the  sonnet  to  show  judgement  enthralled,  that  the  form  has  many 
themes  of  Paradise  Lost  encased  in  it,  that  the  sonnets  point  up  parallels,  and 
that  they  raise  the  status  of  some  passages.  This  builds  more  literally  on  the  idea 
of  contained  sonnets  than  is  really  justifiable. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  later  editions  of  the  poem  and  to  its  early  commentators  in  particular.  In 
a  note  in  Library  (247-52)  Stuart  Bennett  examines  Tonson’s  fourth  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  ‘pompous’  Folio  of  1688.  He  seeks  to  show,  by  studying  some 
quite  small  detailed  changes,  that  Tonson  set  it  up  from  the  third  edition  but  also 
used  the  Book  I  manuscript  which  had  come  into  his  possession.  His  later 
expostulations  about  Richard  Bentley’s  edition  show  how  much  weight  he  put 
on  the  manuscript  and  on  careful  editorial  practice.  Marcus  Walsh,  in  ‘Literary 
Annotation  and  Biblical  Commentary:  The  Case  of  Patrick  Hume’s  Annotations 
on  Paradise  Lost'  ( MiltonQ  109—14),  corrects  the  misreporting  of  Hume’s 
annotations  by  Ants  Oras,  by  showing  more  clearly  the  methodology.  ‘Hume  is 
no  forerunner  of  Bentley’:  his  explicating  paraphrases  and  annotations  show 
much  resemblance  to  biblical  commentary  of  the  time,  thereby  treating  Paradise 
Lost  as  a  ‘classic’  text.  Which  brings  us  to  Bentley  himself  and  to  Robert  E. 
Bourdette  Jr  in  MiltonS  (‘A  Sense  of  the  Sacred:  Richard  Bentley’s  Reading  of 
Paradise  Lost  as  “Divine  Narrative”’,  73-106).  Bourdette  wants  to  restore  the 
seriousness  and  the  context  of  Bentley’s  notorious  edition  and  he  uses  the  first 
crux  in  the  poem  (‘sacred’  for  ‘secret’  in  line  6)  as  a  symbol  of  the  nature  of 
Bentley’s  enterprise,  to  defend  Providence  through  Milton’s  poem  against 
irreligious  men.  The  Paradise  Lost  edition  stood  in  part  for  the  new  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  which  he  had  been  asked  to  produce.  He  kept  his  conjectural 
readings  in  the  margin,  as  he  had  promised  for  the  Bible;  he  equated  Milton’s 
language  with  the  Bible;  he  used  the  Bible  to  correct  Milton’s  language;  and  he 
emended  corrupt  places  by  taking  clearer  language  from  elsewhere  in  Milton’s 
text.  Finally,  as  far  as  eighteenth-century  scholars  are  concerned,  James  J. 
Balakier  in  MiltonQ  (128-9)  writes  a  note  reporting  the  annotations  of  Francis 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  well  known  to  the  Augustans,  in  his  copy  of  the 
revised  1669  edition  of  Paradise  Lost.  Atterbury  has  carefully  collated  his  text 
with  the  first  edition,  correcting  accordingly,  and  added  quite  a  few  comments. 
The  book  is  in  the  Beinecke  at  Yale. 

Shifting  Milton’s  readership  forward  into  the  late  nineteenth  century,  we 
come  to  Freud.  In  ‘Freudian  Mythmaking:  The  Case  of  Narcissus’  (Wftii.  17-37) 
Mark  Edmundson  shows  how  one  of  Freud’s  ‘most  central  and  austerely 
“scientific”  works’,  ‘On  Narcissism,  An  Introduction’,  is  in  fact  embedded  in  the 
literary  tradition.  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  was  one  of  Freud’s  favourite  texts,  as 
he  confessed  in  a  letter  to  his  fiancee.  Investigating  the  parallels,  Edmundson 
therefore  analyses  the  analyst.  Finally,  shifting  on  again  to  late  twentieth- 
century  Berkeley,  Hugh  M.  Richmond,  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost.  Performance  as 
Criticism’  ( MiltonQ  17-20),  records  enterprising  experiments  at  the  University, 
making  Paradise  Lost  come  alive  by  realizing  its  ‘dramatic’  qualities,  in  semi- 
staged  spoken  performance. 

Another  area  of  interpretation  running  into  later  centuries  is  represented  by 
the  many  studies  now  available  of  the  history  of  illustrations  of  Milton’s  poem. 
The  Labriola  and  Sichi  volume  begins  with  an  essay  by  Estella  Schoenberg, 
‘Picturing  Satan  for  the  1688  Paradise  Lost'.  This  is  on  the  one  hand  about  the 
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innovations  of  presenting  Satan  visually  as  a  fully  human  figure  (as  shown  in  the 
John  Baptist  Medina,  Bernard  Lens,  Henry  Aldrich  designs  for  the  1688 
edition),  and  on  the  other  about  the  visual  representation  of  Satan’s  decline  back 
into  degenerate  form  during  the  poem.  She  uses  Giovanni  Batista  Andreini  s 
L’Adamo  (1613)  and  Joost  van  den  Vondel’s  Lucifer  (1654)  as  analogues  or 
possible  models,  but  does  not  argue  sharply.  More  substantially,  in  "'The 
Chariot  of  Paternal  Deitie”:  Some  Visual  Renderings’  Michael  Leib  registers 
Milton’s  rendition  of  Ezekiel’s  angelic  chariot  as  vehicle  for  the  triumphant  Son 
as  a  notable  case  of  the  sublime  and  traces  the  history  of  its  visual  representation 
in  illustrated  Miltons  and  related  pictures  from  the  1688  edition  down  to  the 
Carlotta  Petrina  designs  for  a  limited  edition  in  1936,  the  only  visualization,  it 
emerges,  that  carries  the  true  awe  that  could  be  derived  from  the  Ezekiel 
reference.  A  complicated  story  of  cultural  difference  is  revealed.  Eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  illustrators  whose  work  is  discussed  include  Louis  Cheron, 
Francis  Hayman,  Richard  Westall,  Edward  Burney,  William  Blake,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  and  Frederick  Thrupp.  A  third  essay  in  the  Labriola  and  Sichi  volume, 
by  Ernest  W.  Sullivan,  ‘Illustration  as  Interpretation:  Paradise  Lost  from  1688 
to  1807’,  covers  some  of  the  same  historical  ground,  using  the  illustrations  of 
Medina,  Aldrich,  Hayman,  Fuseli,  and  Blake  of  four  key  scenes:  Satan’s  initial 
appearance  in  Book  I;  his  meeting  with  Sin  and  Death;  his  temptation  of  Eve, 
and  the  expulsion.  Sullivan  insists  that  illustration  meant  explanation,  and  can 
therefore  be  used  to  trace  the  ‘evolution  of  various  interpretations  of  Paradise 
Losf ,  and  in  an  interpretation  of  the  Medina’s  Book  I  illustration  utterly 
different  from  Schoenberg’s  -  Satan  is  the  ‘traditional  archenemy  debased 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  text’  -  sees  the  1688  version  as  constantly  least 
flattering  of  him,  Hayman  as  more  dignified,  and  therefore  as  representing  him 
as  ‘less  blameworthy’,  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  Blake's  heroic  rebel.  Although 
this  progression  must  be  substantially  right,  there  is  something  overdetermined 
in  the  scheme,  a  subduing  of  dissonant  local  detail,  perhaps. 

Also  on  illustrations  to  Paradise  Lost  we  have  Virginia  Tufte  in  Mosaic ,  ‘Evil 
as  Parody  in  the  Paradise  that  Was  Lost:  Three  Illustrators  Interpret  Milton’s 
Book  4’  (ii-iii. 37-58).  She  traces  illustration  as  interpretation,  spanning  several 
centuries  in  a  rather  loosely  connected  account  of  the  work  of  three  artists,  using 
one  piece  of  Bernard  Lens  in  the  edition  of  1 688,  three  by  Blake  done  in  1 807-8, 
and  two  by  Mary  Groom  in  1937.  The  crucial  matter  is  how  evil  is  contained, 
within  a  system  of  protection  of  the  Garden  in  Lens,  in  the  hovering  position  of 
Satan  in  Blake  as  suggesting  a  parody  of  a  protector,  and  in  a  parodic  relation  to 
Renaissance  forms  in  the  composition  of  Groom. 

The  two  essays  which  close  the  Labriola  and  Sichi  volume  treat  visual  matters 
more  freely.  Labriola  himself  writes  a  speculative  essay  of  criticism  on  Samuel 
Beckett,  linking  Godot  with  Paradise  Lost,  wondering  how  much  of  the 
Christian  iconography  ironically  examined  in  Beckett’s  play  was  mediated 
through  Milton’s  poem,  a  text  which  Beckett  apparently  studied  with  interest, 
and  one  phrase  of  which  he  is  on  record  as  meditating:  ‘Insuperable  Heighth  of 
Loftiest  Shade’.  Nancy  Moore  Goslee,  in  ‘‘‘Promethean  Art”:  Personification 
and  Sculptural  Imagery  After  Milton’,  writes  not  about  sculpture  inspired  by 
Milton  but  about  eighteenth-century  personification  as  practised  by  Collins  and 
other  writers  of  odes.  Connections  are  suggested  between  eighteenth-century 
aesthetic  theory  -  the  idea  of ‘plastic’  form  as  discussed  by  Shaftesbury,  Diderot, 
and  Herder  -  and  the  influence  of  Milton,  blind  poet,  in  the  verse  in  Paradise 
Lost. 
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Another  perspective  on  interpretations  of  Paradise  Lost  in  later  generations  is 
furnished  by  studying  its  adaptation  for  musical  performance.  In  Labriola  and 
Sichi,  Stella  Revard  reviews  uses  of  the  poem  in  cantata,  oratorio,  and  opera  in 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  eighteenth  century  put 
the  poem  to  pious  use,  somewhat  domesticized  it,  and  banished  Satan  from 
appearance.  The  fallen  angels  gradually  gain  admittance,  but  not  until 
Penderecki’s  sacra  rappresentazione  Paradise  Lost  of  1978  do  we  get  something 
like  a  balanced  account  of  Milton’s  work.  Among  the  composers  and  librettists 
discussed  are  Richard  Jago,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  Haydn  {The  Creation ), 
Matthew  King,  Pio  Cianchettini,  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  John  Ellerton,  Anton 
Rubinstein,  Theodore  Du  Bois,  Marco  Enrico  Bossi,  Franz  Reizenstein,  Igor 
Markevitch,  Philip  Rhodes,  and,  as  I  have  said,  Kryzysztof  Penderecki.  In  the 
same  volume  Jean  Gagen  restudies  Dryden’s  The  State  of  Innocence  as  a  freely 
adaptive  version  of  Paradise  Lost,  putting  particular  stress  on  Dryden’s 
heightened  treatment  of  romantic  love.  Dryden’s  text  creeps  in  here,  because  it 
was  originally  intended  as  opera.  Leo  Miller’s  speculations  about  the  Sponsini 
opera  Milton  have  already  been  given  above. 


5.  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes 

It  is  good  to  see  due  attention  being  paid  to  Milton’s  two  last  great  poems, 
even  if  coverage  of  Samson  is  unbalanced  by  the  many  attempts  to  interrogate 
his  last  piece  of  femininity,  Dalila.  The  final  destination  of  Christopher  Grose’s 
Milton  and  the  Sense  of  Tradition  is  with  both  poems,  but  since  they  are  seen  as 
consciously  retrospective  the  first  half  of  the  book  takes  certain  interpretative 
and  sometimes  corrective  lines  through  much  earlier  writing  as  well.  This 
includes  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  the  means  of  prophetic  instruction  in  the 
masque  and  Lycidas  in  the  1630s,  the  last  letter  to  Charles  Diodati,  several  prose 
tracts  of  the  1640s,  particularly  the  famous  autobiographical  sections  and  the 
vehemently  authoritative  An  Apology,  and  of  course  Paradise  Lost,  with  a 
special  attention  to  Michael’s  instruction  in  the  final  books.  Throughout  there  is 
a  determination  to  hold  together  the  methods  of  humanist  and  radical  reformer, 
and  the  emphasis  in  the  account  of  the  last  poems  is  not  just  on  the  teaching  roles 
of  the  Son  and  Samson,  but  also  on  their  special  means  of  instruction:  in 
Paradise  Regained  the  Son  is  seen  as  taking  over  the  guiding  role  of  the  narrator 
in  Paradise  Lost,  and  is  regarded  not  as  one  who  rejects  humane  knowledge  but 
as  only  too  expert  in  all  fields,  more  expert  perhaps  than  was  wise  to  try  to 
portray.  The  role  of  Samson  is  generally  assimilated  to  that  of  teachers  in  the 
latter  times,  as  described  by  Michael,  but  his  isolation  is  also  related  back  to  the 
instructive  voice  in  Lycidas  and  An  Apology,  and  the  equivocal  relationship  with 
the  Danites  is  seen  as  a  sign  that  Samson  accommodates  to  the  traditional 
expectations  of  reforming  minds  (‘rousing  motions’)  while  transcending  them  in 
understanding:  ‘rousing  motions’  is  ironically  meant.  Grose  likes  to  tease  out 
difficult  readings,  determined  not  to  underplay  ‘literary  indeterminacy  or 
complexity,  and  the  results  can  be  subtle  though  not  always  easy  to  read:  his 
argument,  like  his  style,  is  often  interrupted  by  parentheses  and  buttressed  with 
references  and  laconic  asides. 

To  turn  to  Paradise  Regained,  and  after  recalling  that  the  poem  also  features 
in  Bennett,  Travers,  and  Mustazza  above,  to  look  at  a  book-length  study,  John 
T.  Shawcross’s  ‘Paradise  Regain  ’d'.  Picking  up  many  issues  about  which  he  has 
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written  over  a  long  career,  Shawcross  attempts  a  definitive  account  of  the  poem, 
covering  date  of  composition,  structure,  ‘message’,  genre,  the  question  of 
political  dimensions,  the  critical  reputation.  His  manner  is  authoritarian,  his 
tone,  where  he  himself  is  involved  in  past  debate,  can  be  crusty.  By  offering  to  cut 
through  others’  old  confusions  some  of  the  chapters  achieve  recommendable 
clarity,  as  for  example  his  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  Paradise  Regained  to 
Paradise  Lost  (sequel)  and  to  Samson  Agonistes  (companion).  Similarly  he  is 
succinct  on  ‘political  dimension’,  by  putting  stress  on  social  renewal  through  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  and  citing  the  parallel,  more  difficult  cases  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  as  seen  in  the  sonnets.  But  much  else  will  strike  most  readers  as 
just  as  speculative  as  that  which  he  will  displace.  He  wishes  to  suggest  that  this 
poem,  like  Samson,  began  life  as  a  verse  drama  in  the  1640s,  and  was 
subsequently  revised  (prompted  by  Thomas  Ellwood)  in  the  Restoration.  The 
discussions  of  the  structure  place  what  seems  to  me  unwise  faith  in  elements  of 
number  and  psychological  symbolism  -  Books  II,  III,  and  IV  representing  a 
release  into  adulthood  of  the  Son,  taking  on  the  energies  of  the  Father  -  and 
there  are  many  other  points  to  raise  dispute,  as  that  the  separation  of  Book  I 
defines  inner  preparation,  when  it  might  also  be  seen  to  express  the  context  of  the 
ultimate  power  of  Truth.  Not  quite  the  last  word. 

There  are  three  articles  of  substance  about  the  poem.  In  ESC  (135-51 )  Hugh 
MacCallum  claims  that  Paradise  Regained  is  Milton's  most  comprehensive 
effort  to  show  how  God  will  educate  mankind.  He  says  that  we  can  see  Milton's 
assessment  of  Jesus’  methods  first  worked  out  in  the  divorce  tracts.  Scattered, 
concise,  sometimes  puzzling  figurations  are  seen  as  characteristic  of  His  modes 
of  instruction.  In  ‘Of  Paradise  Regained'.  The  Interpretation  of  Career'  ( MiltonS 
253-75)  Ashraf  H.  A.  Rushdy  begins  with  a  rather  wordy  introduction  about 
what  kind  of  ‘interpretation’  is  involved,  then  centres  mainly  on  Jesus' 
interpretation  of  the  temptations  put  on  Him.  The  understanding  of  ‘career'  is 
seen  as  central  to  the  poem.  Jesus  interprets  and  retells  ( =  corrects)  Satan's  self¬ 
history;  Jesus  meditates  His  own  history,  and  Satan  listens,  and  offers  to 
interpret;  finally  ‘Jesus  has  understood  his  own  life  through  the  temptations'.  All 
this  makes  one  think  also  of  Samson  as,  if  anything,  a  more  obvious  case  of 
coming  to  understand  career.  James  M.  Pearce,  in  ‘The  Theology  of  Repres¬ 
entation:  The  Meta-Argument  of  Paradise  Regained"  ( MiltonS  277-96).  invokes 
ancient  practice  mainly  as  described  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  discuss  whether 
the  portrayal  of  the  Son  is  to  be  likened  to  the  task  of  describing  God  or  man. 
One  must  not  treat  Him  as  mere  man,  lest  the  terms  of  His  heroism  become 
distorted  in  the  reader’s  eyes.  Milton  uses  the  technique  of  arguing  in  utramque 
partem  to  produce  an  effect  like  that  Aristotle  prescribed  for  depicting 
theanthropos ,  providing  just  enough  idea  of  human  realism  while  maintaining  a 
distance  fitting  the  indescribable.  This  is  a  schematic  account,  with  unspoken 
theological  implications,  in  which  Milton  emerges  as  a  visionary  poet,  not  an 
enquirer,  in  exposition,  into  the  truth. 

There  are  also  two  articles  of  lesser  weight.  Joan  Heiges  Blythe,  ‘The 
Cloistered  Virtue:  Rhetorical  Posture  in  Paradise  Regained"  (NM  324-32),  reads 
the  spoken  performances  of  Jesus  and  Satan  in  Paradise  Regained  in  the  light  of 
the  mid  thirteenth-century  treatise  of  Albertano  da  Brescia,  De  arte  loquandi  el 
tacendi.  This  work,  about  the  virtues  of  silence  and  restrained  speech,  provides 
patterns  of  the  good  and  evil  speaker  which  seem  close  to  Milton's  Jesus  and 
Satan.  One  would  have  thought  these  characteristics  could  be  supported  from 
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less  remote  sources.  In  the  Walker  volume  Dayton  Haskin  takes  up  similar 
ground  to  that  of  his  article  reported  last  year  and  makes  a  claim  in  ‘Milton’s 
Portrait  of  Mary  as  a  Bearer  of  the  Word’  for  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  Paradise 
Regained  as  having  rarely  received  due  attention.  He  takes  it  that  Milton’s 
foregrounding  of  Mary  in  a  Protestant  poem  is  to  portray  the  pain  of 
temptation.  To  these  articles  we  may  finally  add  a  small  note  in  Expl  by  Timothy 
C.  Miller  (47:i.  10),  claiming  that  commentators  seem  not  to  have  noticed  that 
Satan  tries  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  Jesus,  by  saying  that  he  heard  John  declare 
him  Son  of  God.  Presumably  Satan  is  out  to  elicit  corroborating  evidence. 

On  Samson ,  apart  from  Belsey,  Bennett,  and  Travers  above,  we  have  several 
articles  concerning  the  meaning  and  method  of  the  whole.  Foremost  among 
these  is  a  helpful  meditation  by  Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski  in  MiltonS,  ‘Milton’s 
Samson  and  the  “New  Acquist  of  True  [Political]  Experience’”  (233-51). 
Sensing  the  current  confusion  of  critical  possibilities  about  Samson,  she  offers  a 
political  meaning  by  tracing  the  kinds  of  ‘experience’  learned  from  the  poem  by 
each  of  the  characters  and  by  the  reader.  A  hedged  potential  for  liberty  is  seen, 
but  ‘the  drama  has  demonstrated  that  political  choices  must  be  made  ...  in 
circumstances  always  characterised  by  imperfect  knowledge  and  conflicting 
testimony’.  Offering  some  points  of  comparison  with  this  is  the  essay  of  Derek 
N.  C.  Wood  in  UTQ,  ‘“Exil’d  from  Light”:  The  Darkened  Moral  Consciousness 
of  Milton’s  Hero  of  Faith’  (58.244—62).  Wood  offers  a  compromise  between  the 
idea  of  a  flawed  Samson  (the  signs  of  which  he  sees  in  the  text)  and  that  of  a  hero 
of  faith  (also  regarded  as  indubitable).  He  assumes  that  the  poem  ‘dramatises  the 
mentality  of  those  raised  in  the  state  of  religion  under  the  Law’  -  Samson  does 
his  best  by  his  own  lights.  This  makes  Milton’s  composition  an  effort  of  historical 
reconstruction,  unless  it  also  bears  analogy  with  Milton’s  own  time,  in  which 
case  the  Christian  consciousness  cannot  (by  implication)  be  wholly  dismissed. 
And  so  to  a  third  article,  which  offers  to  bridge  Old  and  New  Testament  ways  of 
thinking.  In  ‘ Samson  Agonistes:  “Proverb’d  for  a  Fool”’  ( CentR  65-78)  D.  M. 
Rosenberg  says  it  is  a  play  about  the  New  Testament  sense  of  foolishness, 
ultimately  putting  down  the  ‘fleshly  wisdom  of  the  world’.  He  places  Samson’s 
experience  by  using  versions  of  the  Hercules  myth  and  formulations  in  both  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  to  see  him  progressing  from  real  folly  to  become  a 
‘prototype  of  the  risen  Christ’.  Historicity  and  religious  orientation  are  clearly 
going  to  be  matters  of  debate  for  some  time  to  come. 

And  so  we  come  to  Dalila,  the  terminal  point  in  the  reviews  of  Milton’s 
women  in  Woods  and  Halley  (above),  and  to  someone  being  nice  about  her: 
John  C.  Ulreich  Jr,  ‘“Incident  to  All  Our  Sex”:  The  Tragedy  of  Dalila’  (in 
Walker),  offers  to  follow  McColley  in  the  correction  of  pictures  of  a  merely 
misogynistic  Milton  by  taking  on  the  problematical  case  of  the  philistine.  In 
rescuing  her  from  ‘hostile  critical  tradition'  he  pays  her  the  compliment  of  being 
(a)  sincere  in  her  love  for  Samson,  (b)  a  focus  of  poignant  tragedy  in  the  lack  of 
reconciliation  with  Samson,  especially  when  put  beside  the  reconciled  Eve  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  (c)  an  ironic  type  of  salvation,  in  that  her  potential  for 
redemptive  love  is  frustrated  by  Samson’s  demonic  impulses.  This  seems 
positively  chivalrous  (and  male).  Also  offering  to  set  Dalila  in  perspective,  we 
have  Stella  P.  Revard  in  PLL  (23.291-302).  In  the  context  of  Milton’s  supposed 
misogyny  an  influence  of  Euripides  on  Dalila  has  often  been  recognized;  this 
article  fairly  claims  a  more  complex  resemblance,  remembering  the  ambiguous 
position  of  Euripidean  women,  placed  like  Dalila  between  duties  to  husband  and 
to  state. 
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But  it  is  Jacqueline  DiSalvo  who  has  demanded  most  attention  on  Samson , 
with  three  related  pieces,  all  in  some  way  connected  with  gender  and  politics. 
One  of  two  essays  about  Samson  and  much  later  dramas  concerns  Bernard 
Shaw.  In  ‘Milton  and  Shaw  Once  More:  Samson  Agonistes  and  St  Joan 
( MiltonQ  115-20)  she  builds  on  John  Shawcross’s  earlier  insights  into  the 
likeness  of  the  ironic  endings  of  Samson  Agonistes  and  St  Joan  and  contests  that 
Shaw’s  play  generally  establishes  an  argument  for  ‘contrary,  unacknowledged 
influence’.  Both  plays  are  seen  to  appropriate  Miltonic  ‘revolutionary  heroism 
and  sanctity  ...  in  feminist  terms’.  In  the  Walker  volume,  in  an  essay  entitled 
‘Intestine  Thorn:  Samson’s  Struggle  with  the  Woman  Within  ,  she  addresses 
Samson  itself  and  corrects  Kerrigan’s  Freudian  attitudes,  which  are  not  good  for 
feminists.  Here,  apart  from  the  ultimate  accolade  -  ‘Milton,  marvellously, 
always  contradicts  himself  -  we  have  comparisons  back  to  Paradise  Lost ,  in 
which  Adam,  having  been  tutored  by  his  masculine  analysts  angelic  and  divine, 
‘falls  victim  to  an  inadequate  theory  of  psychogenesis’.  The  leading  idea  for 
Samson  is  that  ‘Dalila  substitutes  for  the  suppressed  figure  of  Samson's  mother', 
that  is,  by  rejecting  Dalila  Samson  rejects  his  own  regressive  tendencies.  The 
theme  of  that  connects  with  her  other  comparative  piece,  in  MiltonS ,  ‘Make  War 
Not  Love:  On  Samson  Agonistes  and  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle'  (203-31). 
Here  she  observes  that  both  plays  marry  drama  of  English  revolution  with 
psychodrama  of  gender,  sees  Samson  as  recovering  his  manhood  and  political 
mission  at  the  same  time,  and  is  heavy  with  sexual  double  entendres :  T  feel  some 
rousing  motions  in  me.’  Thereafter  expense  of  spirit,  sadness,  and  an  end. 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Dryden;  3.  Other  Authors. 
Sections  1(b)  and  3(b)  are  by  Edward  Burns;  sections  1(c)  and  3(c)  are  by  Roger 
Pooley;  section  2(b)  is  by  James  Ogden;  and  the  rest  is  by  Stuart  Gillespie. 


1.  General 

Full  lists  of  current  publications  appeared  in  Restoration.  They  were  compiled 
by  Susan  C.  Whealler  (46-58)  and  Claudia  Thomas  (106-28).  Several  books  and 
articles  were  reviewed  in  SCN,  in  Scriblerian ,  and  with  characteristic  animation 
in  Robert  D.  Hume’s  ‘Some  Recent  Studies  in  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century’  (SEL  513-50). 

Two  general  histories  which  include  material  on  our  period  reappeared  this 
year.  Michael  Foss’s  The  Age  of  Patronage  (1971)  was  reprinted  as  Man  of  Wit 
to  Man  of  Business:  The  Arts  and  Changing  Patronage  1660-1750 ,  sadly  without 
corrections  or  revisions.  Its  reissue  reflects  both  the  merit  of  the  book  as  a  general 
survey  and  the  continuing  lack  of  an  authoritative,  first-hand  study  of  the 
subject.  Also  reprinted  this  year  was  Bruce  King’s  Seventeenth-Century  English 
Literature  (YW  63.225),  a  handbook  which  presents  students  with  rather 
cumbrous  quantities  of  names,  dates,  titles,  summaries,  and  opinions.  Editors 
and  bibliographers  of  Dryden  and  of  Restoration  theatre  generally  may  be 
interested  in  Frederick  S.  Frank’s  Montague  Summers:  A  Bibliographical 
Portrait.  Summers,  one  of  the  great  twentieth-century  literary  eccentrics, 
appears  as  a  sometimes  brilliant  gentleman-scholar  and  an  outstandingly  nasty 
reviewer  and  correspondent.  The  collection  contains  three  (previously  pub¬ 
lished)  appreciations  and  several  substantial  selections  from  his  own  writings. 

Elaine  Hobby  commences  Virtue  of  Necessity:  English  Women's  Writing 
1649-1688  by  dismissing  the  question  ‘Was  it  any  good?’.  The  widespread 
application  of  such  criteria  in  the  study  of  discourse  reflects  the  insidious 
workings  of  the  white,  heterosexual,  middle-class  male  conspiracy.  Almost  all 
the  several  dozen  writers  discussed  are  shown  to  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  role  of  women,  though  it  is  conceded  that  Hannah  Wolley,  author  of 
several  cookery  books,  was  ‘not  seeking  to  upset  the  social  order’.  The 
truculence,  like  the  readings  of  the  works  discussed,  quickly  becomes  mono¬ 
tonous.  Hobby’s  thesis  allows  one  to  predict  an  alliance  between  Marxist  and 
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feminist  history  of  the  period  as  it  comes  to  be  more  fully  explored  in  the  latter 
terms:  for  her  the  good  old  days  of  the  Interregnum  (challenges  to  authority, 
women  preachers,  much  levelling)  precede  the  ‘backlash’  of  the  Restoration 
(pornography,  Restoration  comedy,  Pepys). 

Speaking  of  Marxist  historians,  a  new  collection  of  essays  on  the  work  of 
Christopher  Hill  edited  by  Geoff  Eley  and  William  Hunt,  Reviving  the  English 
Revolution ,  contains  two  pieces  on  specifically  literary  topics.  Margot  Heine- 
mann,  in  her  discussion  of  ‘Christopher  Hill  and  Seventeenth-Century  Literary 
Studies’,  seems  to  wish  to  install  Hill  as  the  twentieth  century’s  central 
commentator  on  the  literature  of  the  period,  which  I  suppose  he  might  be  for 
those  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  ‘literary  analysis  has  to  be  seen  as . . . 
starting  from  . . .  the  analysis  of  economic  change  and  social  and  class  struggles’. 
V.  J.  Kiernan’s  essay,  ‘Milton  in  Heaven’,  attempts  to  find  references  to  and 
echoes  of  contemporary  political,  religious,  and  military  events  and  debates  in 
Paradise  Lost ;  some  of  the  examples  are  rather  well  worn,  others  far-fetched. 


(a)  Poetry 

Pierre  Danchin’s  edition  of  all  the  known  prologues  and  epilogues  of  our 
period  was  completed  with  a  volume  of  indexes,  addenda,  and  corrigenda.  The 
indexes  -  of  persons,  places,  works,  and  selected  themes;  of  play  titles;  and  of 
first  lines  -  are  easy  to  use  and  helpful  in  research.  The  addenda  and  corrigenda 
include  twenty  newly  discovered  prologues  and  epilogues.  The  value  of  the 
whole  edition  has  been  remarked  on  (YW  64.272-3;  65.319;  68.322-3):  it 
carefully  assembles  and  reliably  annotates  some  1,230  texts  which  are  or  should 
be  of  absorbing  interest  to  students  of  Restoration  literature,  theatre,  and 
history.  [J.O.] 

Two  general  works  on  women  writers  appeared  this  year.  The  first,  Kissing  the 
Rod:  An  Anthology  of  Seventeenth-Century  Women’s  Verse,  edited  by  Germaine 
Greer  et  al.,  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  10.  The  other  item,  Roger  D.  Lund’s 
‘ Bibliotecha  and  “the  British  Dames”:  An  Early  Critique  of  the  Female  Wits  of 
the  Restoration’  ( Restoration  96-105),  is  a  commentary  on  those  parts  of  a 
hitherto  unnoticed  mock  heroic  of  1 7 1 2  which  deal  with  the  women  writers  Anne 
Wharton,  Elizabeth  Singer  Rowe,  Katherine  Philips,  and  especially  Aphra 
Behn.  The  poem,  Bibliotecha,  is  by  one  Thomas  Newcomb.  Lund  does  not 
provide  any  information  about  him;  he  seems  to  have  been  witty  and 
independent-minded,  but  rather  dotty.  He  writes  some  good  passages,  including 
a  fantasia  reminiscent  of  Book  4  of  The  Dunciad,  but  also  labours  under  some 
serious  misapprehensions  about  the  writers  he  discusses,  dwelling,  for  instance, 
on  Philips’s  non-existent  eroticism. 

George  deForest  Lord’s  Classical  Presences  in  Seventeenth-Century  English 
Poetry  is  an  edited  collection  of  previously  published  work  and  has  three  or  four 
chapters  on  material  from  our  period,  none  of  which  happens  to  be  very  much 
on  the  topic  indicated  by  the  volume’s  title.  Those  on  Marvell  and  Dryden  break 
little  new  ground:  the  former  argues  that  Marvell’s  poetry  develops  from  being 
‘contradictory’  and  ‘degage’  to  adopting  a  ‘heroic  mode  ;  the  latter  expounds  the 
nature  of  the  ‘conservative  myth’  which  Bernard  Schilling  (YW  42.17 6-7)  found 
central  to  Dryden’s  poetry.  But  the  best  piece,  ‘Satire  and  Sedition’,  drawn  from 
Lord’s  introductions  to  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  forms  probably  the  best 
available  short  survey  of  the  contexts  and  contents  of  Restoration  political 
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satire,  and  very  helpfully  relates  the  work  of  the  minor  writers  to  that  of  Marvell 
and  Dryden.  Gerald  M.  MacLean,  who  spells  Lord’s  name  wrongly,  provides  in 
‘What  Is  a  Restoration  Poem?’  (Text  3.319-46)  the  final  contribution  under  this 
heading.  His  paper  consists  of  an  extraordinary  application  of  the  notions  of 
Jacques  Derrida,  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak,  Terry  Eagleton,  and  others  to 
the  principles  of  textual  scholarship.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  summarize,  but  the 
flavour  can  be  indicated.  Printers’  mistakes  should  not  be  corrected  since  they 
are  a  ‘function  of  the  socialization  of  the  discourse  at  the  level  of  its  general  mode 
of  production  (GMP)’.  Attempting  to  resolve  questions  of  authenticity  on 
grounds  of  textual  filiation  or  style  involves  some  of  ‘the  most  dangerous 
ideological  instruments  of  patriarchal  phallogocentrism'.  MacLean  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  able  to  provide  some  support  for  the  poststructuralist  conception  of 
the  indeterminacy  of  the  text  by  the  expedient  of  not  proof-reading  his  article. 


(b)  Drama 

The  year  saw  a  new  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  history  of  drama  in  the 
period,  in  the  form  of  Richard  W.  Bevis’s  English  Drama:  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century,  1660-1789.  Bevis  provides  a  full  chronological  survey,  with 
a  chronology,  biographical  notes,  and  a  (comparatively  skimpy)  bibliography. 
His  historical  narrative  is  split  into  sections  prefaced  by  summaries  of  political 
and  ideological  change,  though  in  itself  it  follows  the  common-sensical  genre- 
and-its-reception  approach  best  known  in  the  work  of  Robert  Hume  -  for 
example,  of  Dryden,  ‘How  did  Dryden  make  his  fractious  audiences  sit  through 
all  this  intellectual  debate?  By  giving  them  excellent  theatre  with  plenty  of 
variety,  solid  writing  and  strong  action.’  Both  in  its  fluency  and  its  reductivism 
this  book  seems  to  aim  primarily  at  accessibility.  (‘It  is  possible  to  summarize  the 
various  modern  debates  as  follows  .  .  .  ’  says  Bevis  at  one  point,  then  giving  us  a 
list  of  six.  ‘On  questions  5  and  6  there  is  no  consensus  yet;  on  questions  3  and  4 
the  only  consensus  is  that  the  answer  depends  on  which  play  you  mean.  On 
questions  1  and  2,  most  scholars  agree.’  Fair  enough.)  A  usable,  if  not  an 
inspiring  book. 

Jacqueline  Pearson’s  The  Prostituted  Muse  is  a  similarly  thorough  survey, 
from  an  explicitly  feminist  perspective,  of  ‘images  of  women  and  women 
dramatists  1642-1737’.  The  first  half  of  the  book  presents  and  generalizes  from 
‘images’  of  the  woman  as  writer,  and  of  certain  kinds  of  women  characters  - 
Amazons,  raped  women,  transvestites,  courtesans,  and  so  on  -  in  the  work  of 
both  male  and  female  writers.  The  second  half  deals  with  women  writers 
individually,  giving  a  conspectus  of  their  work  and  a  critical  evaluation.  To  that 
extent  it  will  prove  a  useful  reference  work  in  what  is  clearly  a  growing  field.  But 
a  feminist  criticism  that  concentrates  on  and  assesses  representations  of 
characters  rather  than  problematizing  representation  as  such  seems  relatively 
unsophisticated;  Pearson  provides  the  data  for  interesting  arguments  rather 
than  arguing  particularly  radically  herself.  Her  critical  opinions  seem  to  operate 
from  so  narrow  a  set  of  criteria  that  one  feels  they  may  as  well  have  been 
represented,  Michelin-style,  by  the  award  of  a  suitable  symbol.  (Centlivre  is 
especially  good  at  positively  representing  women,  Behn  pretty  good,  Manley 
hopeless,  and  so  on.)  But  within  these  limits  the  book  works  well,  though  a 
tendency  to  quote  out  of  context  can  flaw  its  generalizations  and  confuse 
accounts  of  individual  plays. 
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One  of  Pearson’s  complaints  is  the  absence  of  lesbian  characters  in  the  plays. 
Kendall,  the  single  name  given  by  the  editor  of  Love  and  Thunder:  Plays  by 
Women  in  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne ,  finds  lesbian  characters  and  situations  aimost 
pervasive  among  several  of  the  writers  whose  work  she  reprints.  Mary  Pix  is 
represented  by  The  Spanish  Wives,  Catherine  Trotter  by  Love  at  a  Loss,  Jane 
Wiseman  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  Susanna  Centlivre,  rather  oddly,  by  the 
abstracted  subplot  of  The  Adventures  of  Venice.  This  last  seems  a  lost 
opportunity  -  I  agree  with  Pearson  and  Kendall  that  Centlivre  is  probably  the 
most  neglected  major  dramatist  of  the  period  -  but  the  other  plays  are  well 
chosen  and  enthusiastically  presented.  The  editor  may  not  divulge  her  first 
name,  but  she  gives  us  as  flamboyantly  picaresque  an  account  of  her  varied 
career  as  of  the  writers  themselves.  She  presents  the  plays  as  occasions  for 
‘reading  aloud,  and  for  jubilation  and  whooping,  at  the  reclamation  of  so  much 
good  theatre,  such  thigh-slapping  hilarity,  such  pretty  love’.  Her  texts  are  full, 
but  she  has  marked  possible  cuts  for  performance,  often  very  extensive.  I  respect 
her  theatrical  experience,  but  this  would  make  the  plays  significantly  less  like 
Restoration  comedies,  which  she  is  frank  about  finding  ‘verbose’.  It  also  begs  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  writing;  the  verbal  material  of  a  play  like  Love  at  a 
Loss  is,  frankly,  dull. 

Historicist  approaches  to  the  theory  of  language  lie  behind  much  of  the 
current  work  on  Restoration  drama.  The  most  ambitious  is  Robert  Markley’s 
Two- Edg’d  Weapons:  Style  and  Ideology  in  the  Comedies  of  Etherege,  Wycherley 
and  Congreve.  The  first  two  chapters  reject  both  the  ‘circular’  methods  of 
stylistics  (circular  in  that  they  seem  to  Markley  only  ever  to  find  in  a  text  what 
they  have  already  decided  to  find),  as  well  as  literary  semiotics,  and  the  more 
subjectively  descriptive  approaches  of  traditional  literary  criticism.  Instead  he 
cites  the  Soviet  theorist  Bakhtin  (currently  fashionable  in  other  fields,  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  here  making  his  debut  in  the  criticism  of  Restoration  drama),  and 
aligns  his  work  with  that  of  the  new  historicists  and  cultural  materialists  - 
Belsey,  Dollimore,  Greenblatt.  These  chapters  are  thorough,  intelligent,  and 
rather  anxious.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  digestibility  of  the  four 
sections  of  close  reading  that  follow,  where  Markley  provides  a  continually 
stimulating  and  persuasive  account  of  the  formation  of  Restoration  styles  in 
ideological  conflict  and  uncertainty,  while  saying  valid  and  original  things  about 
individual  plays.  Perhaps  the  book  is  to  some  extent  schizoid.  Its  concentration 
on  a  narrow  canon  of  the  usual  plays  -  discussion  of  the  Howards  and  Rochester 
could  have  been  relevant  to  the  Etherege  and  Dryden  chapters,  for  example  -  as 
well  as  its  endorsement  of  a  conventionally  hierarchical  relation  between  texts, 
whereby  the  non-literary  is  context  or  background  for  the  literary,  render  it  less 
radically  historicist  than  it  may  at  first  appear.  I  was  left  with  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  using  Bakhtin’s  novel-centred  work  on  theatre  than  of  its 
advantages.  But  this  is  a  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  book. 

One  of  Markley’s  concerns  is  to  locate  a  change  between  pre-  and  post-Civil 
War  drama  in  terms  of  its  relation  of  language  to  meaning.  He  deals  interestingly 
with  Dryden’s  authoritarian  nervousness  in  the  face  of  a  pre-Restoration 
complexity  and  fluency  of  comic  language,  explored  in  a  rereading  of  Fletcher. 
Derek  Hughes  (‘Naming  and  Entitlement  in  Wycherley,  Etherege  and  Dryden’, 
CompD  20.287-304)  makes  the  contrast  between  an  earlier  concept  of  God- 
given  order  in  language  and  a  Hobbesian  revelation  of  the  contingency  of 
identifying  signs,  and  the  dramatists’  consequent  sense  of ‘language  as  revealing 
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the  disjunction  between  man’s  interior  experiences  and  the  events  of  the  external 
world’.  This  thesis  is  pursued  with  close  attention  to  problems  of  naming  in  the 
plays,  and  in  Dryden’s  case  (‘both  a  sceptic  and  a  catholic’)  to  a  consequent 
problematization  of  perception  itself.  In  a  related  article  on  ‘Vanbrugh  and 
Cibber:  Language,  Place  and  Social  Order  in  The  Relapse ’  ( CompD  21.62-83) 
Hughes  sees  Cibber  as  a  reactionary  figure  reneging  on  a  scepticism  still  explored 
by  Vanbrugh,  and  extends  the  discussion  to  the  idea  of  ‘home’,  and  its  related 
metaphors,  as  a  site  of  this  ideological  rift.  Both  articles  are  subtle  and  full,  and  if 
their  larger  historical  pattern-making  runs  counter  to  Markley's  this  perhaps 
serves  to  alert  us  to  over-simplifications  in  both  critics.  These  issues  are  central 
concerns  of  Restoration  playwrights,  and  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the 
complexity  of  their  response.  ‘Principal  Conflicts  in  the  Restoration  Comedy  of 
Manners:  The  Battle  of  Sex,  and  Truewits  v.  Witwouds  and  Lackwits’,  by 
Harold  F.  Brooks  (D [// 49.201-12),  surveys  the  basic  plot  conflicts  summed  up 
in  its  title  within  an  explicitly  limited  canon  -  ‘the  plays  central  to  the 
Restoration  comedy  of  manners  are  some  dozen:  two  by  Etherege,  tour  by 
Wycherley,  four  by  Congreve,  and  two  by  Vanbrugh’,  plus  the  subplots  of 
Marriage  a-la-Mode  and  The  Comical  Revenge.  Both  approach  and  choice  of 
texts  are  very  familiar  and  though  the  piece  would  serve  as  an  accessible  and, 
within  its  terms,  thorough  introduction  to  the  genre.  I  could  find  little  that  was 
new  in  it. 

As  a  kind  of  addendum  to  her  magisterial  edition  of  Farquhar,  Shirley  Strum 
Kenny  has  published  ‘The  Play  House  and  the  Printing  Shop:  Editing 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Plays’  ( MP  85.408-19).  She  challenges  the 
traditional  criterion  of  a  text  ‘that  approaches  as  closely  as  possible  the  author’s 
intentions’,  from  the  point  of  view  that  intentionality  for  the  author  of  a 
dramatic  text  is  a  more  complex  business:  ‘they  were  writing  plays  to  be 
performed.  And  so  if  we  seek  to  print  what  was  in  their  head,  in  their  garret,  we 
will  not  reproduce  what  they  were  creating.’  Her  argument  is  a  thoughtful  and 
well-supported  reconsideration  of  editorial  principles  in  this  field.  William  J. 
Burling  turns  to  the  ‘virtually  unexplored’  area  of ‘Summer  Theatre  in  London, 
1661-1694’  (TN  14-22)  to  give  a  concise  and  lucid  account  of  personnel,  policy, 
and  economic  management.  Finally,  though  its  broad  scope  makes  only  part  of 
it  relevant  to  this  section,  I  should  mention  Kristiaan  P.  Aercke's  stimulating 
and  original  article  on  ‘Theatrical  Background  in  English  Novels  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century’  ( JNT  120-36),  for  its  discussion  of  the  way  Behn  and 
Congreve  organize  and  depict  spatial  relations  in  both  forms. 


(c)  Prose 

A  major  bibliographical  aid  is  British  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  1641-1700 , 
compiled  by  Carolyn  Nelson  and  Matthew  Seccombe.  It  lists  over  31,000  issues 
of  some  seven  hundred  titles  for  the  period,  excluding  annuals  (to  be  included  in 
Wing’s  revised  Short  Title  Catalogue).  As  they  note,  about  one-quarter  of  the 
publications  in  Britain  in  the  period  were  of  this  sort,  and  the  volume  itself  is 
Wing-sized  as  well  as  Wing-compatible.  Each  issue  is  listed,  with  holdings;  there 
are  useful  chronological,  geographical,  editor/author,  and  printer/publisher 
indexes.  There  is  an  intelligent  approach  to  variants. 

An  important  and  suggestive  article  by  J.  Paul  Hunter  links  the  rise  of  some  of 
these  newspapers  to  the  novel.  In  “'News,  and  New  Things”:  Contemporaneity 
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and  the  Early  English  Novel’  ( CritI  14.493-515)  he  argues  that  the  desire  for 
innovation,  or  to  be  seen  to  be  au  courant ,  is  crucial  to  the  emergence  of  the 
novel,  and  the  short  narratives  of  the  1690s  constitute  the  turning  point.  While 
the  card-carrying  new  historicists  have  yet  to  make  a  major  play  for  the 
Restoration,  two  historical  articles  make  interesting  points  from  that  angle, 
diagnosing  the  anxieties  of  ideological  texts.  Harold  Weber’s  ‘Representations 
of  the  King:  Charles  II  and  His  Escape  from  Worcester’  (SP  489-509)  discusses 
the  ambivalence  of  the  post- 1660  prose  narratives  detailing  Charles’s  escape 
from  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  For  example,  the  texts  are  uncomfortable  in  their 
discussion  of  the  battle  because  it  is  the  king  fighting  against  his  own  people.  The 
conclusion,  on  the  increasingly  problematic  nature  of  royal  panegyric,  promises 
more  useful  work.  Marie-Madeleine  Martinet,  in  ‘D’Aiguille  en  fil:  l’experience 
et  l’ecriture  dans  les  memoires  de  defaite  au  XVIP  siecle’  (EA  19-42),  discusses 
four  main  texts,  Lucy  Hutchinson’s  memoirs  of  her  husband,  Adam 
Martindale’s  autobiography,  Richard  Baxter’s  life  of  Margaret,  and  Sir  William 
Waller’s  Vindication.  In  each  of  them  she  discovers  different  forms  of  unease, 
due,  she  argues,  to  the  experience  of  defeat  calling  into  question  the  pattern  that 
normally  makes  sense  of  a  life.  The  close  reading  is  often  impressive. 

2.  Dryden 

The  publication  of  William  Frost’s  John  Dryden:  Dramatist,  Satirist, 
Translator  coincided  with  its  author’s  most  regrettable  death.  It  gathers  together 
some  fifteen  rather  disparate  essays  and  notes  from  the  past  four  decades.  None 
of  these  is  particularly  inaccessible,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  reprinting  of 
sections  from  published  books  as  well  as  of  articles  is  on  principle  desirable;  but 
it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  welcome  the  reappearance  of  work  of  such 
humane  erudition.  The  collection  is  in  effect  a  kind  of  single-handed  variant  of 
the  ‘essential  articles’  compilation;  and  there  have  been  very  few  scholars  indeed 
whose  work  on  Dryden,  even  in  unselected  form,  would  constitute  a  volume  of 
which  as  much  could  be  said.  Frost’s  ‘Dryden’s  Conversion  and  Dryden’s 
Chaucer’  ( EIC  278-94)  ranges  widely  over  Dryden’s  life  and  work  to  illuminate 
the  commentary  on  contemporary  history  in  the  ‘Portrait  of  a  Good  Parson’  and 
by  way  of  reflection  on  the  tripartite  scheme  proposed  for  Dryden’s  life  in  his 
collection  of  essays  (dramatist,  satirist,  translator).  The  consistency  of  Dryden’s 
religious  thought,  he  finds,  is  in  evidence  in  all  three  phases. 

Two  articles  provided  detailed  analyses  of  the  embryology  of  Dryden  works  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  publishing  plans  they  reflect.  David  Hopkins’s  ‘Dryden 
and  the  Garth-Tonson  Metamorphoses'  {RES  64—74)  shows  that  Dryden’s 
translations  of  Ovid  in  the  1690s  were  originally  intended  as  parts  of  a  version  of 
the  complete  Metamorphoses’,  Garth’s  composite  translation  of  1717  was  based 
on  Dryden’s  original  conception.  Stuart  Gillespie’s  ‘The  Early  Years  of  the 
Dryden-Tonson  Partnership’  ( Restoration  10-19)  concerns  itself  with  the  1680s, 
describing  the  circumstances  of  Dryden’s  contributions  to  Ovid’s  Epistles, 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  Miscellany  Poems.  Both  these 
articles  should  be  of  use  to  anyone  interested  in  the  context  of  Dryden’s  work  as 
translator  or  Tonson’s  in  developing  the  market  for  translation  -  a  more 
opportunistic  process  than  has  generally  been  assumed. 

(a)  Poetry 

The  most  substantial  contribution  this  year  was  Cedric  D.  Reverand  II’s 
Dryden ’s  Final  Poetic  Mode:  The  Tables’.  This  book  is  part  of  what  seems  to  be 
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a  concerted  effort  by  American  specialists  to  credit  Dryden  with  a  single  large 
and  multifarious  work;  miscellaneous  poets  are  presumably  more  difficult  to 
accommodate  in  college  courses.  This  would  not  matter  too  much  were  it  not 
that  such  approaches  seem  always  to  result  in  the  Fables  being  interrogated  (as 
by,  for  example,  Earl  Miner  (YW  55.300)  and  recently  Judith  Sloman  (YW 
67.305-6))  for  ‘values’  and  ‘themes’,  or  for  hidden  structures  and  secret  codes 
and  messages,  rather  than  examined  as  the  fairly  miscellaneous  group  of  poetic 
translations  which  Dryden  seems  to  have  felt  it  was.  Reverand  is  not  as 
schematically  minded  as  Sloman  and  reaches  some  unexceptionable  conclusions 
about  the  general  connections  between  several  of  the  tales.  But  for  thorough 
treatment  of  most  of  the  Fables  poems,  which  requires  a  grasp  of  the  translations 
and  more  especially  their  originals  that  Reverand  does  not  possess,  scholars  will 
have  to  continue  instead  to  read  the  unpublished  dissertations  of  Richard  Bates 
(Boccaccio),  David  Hopkins  (Ovid),  Tom  Mason  (Chaucer),  and  Robin 
Sowerby  (Homer)  -  as  Reverand  himself  has  not. 

Two  essays  also  dealt  specifically  with  Dryden’s  translations.  The  less 
interesting  was  William  Bowman  Piper’s  ‘Poetic  Immediacy  in  Chaucer  and 
Dryden’  (TSLL  478-95),  an  attempt  by  turns  pretentious  and  obscure  to 
identify  ‘satiric  manipulations  of  narrative  immediacy'  in  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
David  Hopkins’s  discussion,  in  Charles  Martindale’s  collection  Ovid  Renewed , 
of  ‘Dryden  and  Ovid’s  “Wit  out  of  Season’”  is  a  helpful  survey  focused  on 
Dryden’s  versions  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  Books  XI  and  XII.  The  general 
remarks  are  excellent,  and  the  close  readings  they  arise  out  of  lucid  and  learned. 

Christopher  Nassaar  has  compiled  a  slim  volume  of  student  notes  on  Selected 
Poems  of  John  Dryden.  Humble  guides  like  this  are  not  always  to  be  ignored, 
especially  as  signs  of  the  times.  The  selection  offered  -  only  the  two  long  satires 
and  the  two  St  Cecilia’s  Day  odes  -  must  suggest  that  even  when  Dryden  is 
studied  at  school  level  the  range  of  possible  set  works  is  very  small  indeed.  Their 
cause  is  not  well  served  by  Nassaar,  however.  Since  the  helpfulness  of  a 
handbook  like  this  depends  heavily  on  the  reliability  of  its  factual  information,  it 
is  disturbing  to  find  that  in  the  space  of  a  mere  three  paragraphs  the  introduction 
refers  to  Dryden’s  collaboration  with  the  Earl  of ‘Musgrove’,  to  a  ‘Queen  Mary 
of  Orange’,  and  to  Plutarch's  Lives  as  a  translation  of  the  1690s.  Much  more 
accurate  information,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  offered  by  Howard  D.  Weinbrot,  in 
‘“Nature’s  Holy  Bands”  in  Absalom  and  Achitopher  ( MP  85.373-92),  in 
support  of  an  elaborate  reading  of  the  poem  as  a  ‘friendly,  physician-like  healing 
satire’  for  the  king.  Frank  H.  Ellis’s  ‘“Legends  No  Histories”  Part  the  Second: 
The  Ending  of  Absalom  and  AchitopheF  ( MP  85.393-407)  also  deploys  elaborate 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  poem,  this  time  against  those  commentators  who 
have  seen  it  as  structureless,  genreless,  and  lacking  in  a  satisfactory  ending.  His 
case  is,  however,  hardly  capable  of  the  factual  proof  that  Phillip  Harth  was  able 
to  provide  in  the  classic  article  ( YW  57.191)  to  which  Ellis’s  title  alludes. 

Several  articles  and  notes  recorded  new  examples  of  influence  on  Dryden  and 
by  Dryden.  Edward  Copeland’s  ‘  Absalom  and  Achitophel  and  The  Banqueting 
House  Ceiling-.  “The  Great  Relation’”  ( ECLife  1 1  .ii.22— 40)  is  an  informative 
rather  than  convincing  discussion  of  Rubens’s  ceiling  as  a  structural  model  for 
the  poem.  An  echo  of  Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  an  anonymous  1706 
version  of  the  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox  is  detected  by  N.  F.  Blake  in  ‘Another 
Reference  to  Chaucer’  ( N&Q  159-60).  Paul  Hammond’s  note  on  ‘Dryden’s  Use 
of  Marvell’s  Horatian  Ode  in  Absalom  and  Achitopher  ( N&Q  1 73—4)  discusses 
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four  verbal  echoes  and  the  circumstances  behind  them.  A  less  famous  source  is 
suggested  as  the  origin  of  Dryden’s  odd  expression  ‘the  Grammar-Tree’  in  his 
Juvenal,  Book  VI,  by  Albert  Poyet  in  ‘An  Echo  of  Lewis  Maidwell  in  Dryden’s 
Translation  of  Juvenal’  ( CahiersE  3 1 .63-4). 

This  leaves  two  miscellaneous  notes.  In  ‘Dryden,  Jane  Barker,  and  the  “Fire- 
Works’”  ( N&Q  175-6)  Jeslyn  Medoff  records  a  piece  of  (probably)  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  that  the  celestial  display  mentioned  as  preceding  the  Battle 
of  Sedgemoor  in  Part  2  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  was  real  and  not  imaginary 
as  the  California  editor  (but  not  Scott  or  Macaulay)  thought.  Anna  Battigelli,  in 
‘Dryden  and  Oldham  “Near  Ally’d’”  ( N&Q  174-5),  claims  that  Dryden’s 
description  of  the  two  poets’  ‘alliance’  in  the  ‘Oldham’  ode  refers  to  the  similarity 
of  their  horoscopes;  but  this  meaning  for  the  phrase  does  not  suit  well  with  its 
context. 


(b)  Plays 

This  year’s  best  essay  was  Jean  Gagen’s  ‘Anomalies  in  Eden:  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Dryden’s  The  State  of  Innocence' ,  in  Milton ’s  Legacy  in  the  Arts,  edited  by  Albert 
C.  Labriola  and  Edward  Sichi  Jr.  Gagen  argues  that  ‘Dryden  moved  back  and 
forth  between  the  Miltonic  view,  which  emphasizes  the  necessary  subordination 
of  woman  to  man,  and  the  romantic  view,  which  emphasizes  the  subservience  of 
the  lover  to  the  lady’;  so  there  are  anomalies  in  Dryden’s  Eden,  but  he  can  be 
commended  for  ‘an  Eve  who  is  a  genuine  intellectual  and  spiritual  partner  to 
Adam’.  The  essay  is  severe  on  Milton  and  indulgent  of  Dryden;  Gagen  does  not 
see  that  the  comparison  can  make  Dryden’s  treatment  of  this  delicate 
relationship  look  frivolous. 

As  usual  most  essays  sought  to  relate  Dryden’s  plays  to  political  contexts.  In 
‘Dryden  and  the  Occult  as  Dramatic  Code:  Tyrannick  Love'  ( PLL  367-83)  Jack 
M.  Armistead  maintains  that  in  this  play  the  occult  episodes  help  us  to  decode 
Dryden’s  political  commentary.  Maximin’s  execution  of  St  Catherine  is  related 
to  Charles  II’s  ill-treatment  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  the  play  warns 
Charles  that  without  Christian  love  there  can  be  no  national  stability.  In 
‘Dryden’s  King  Arthur  and  the  Literary  Tradition:  A  Way  of  Seeing’  (SP  53-72) 
Armistead  again  has  Dryden  mixing  a  heady  brew,  though  here  his  aim  was  to 
associate  the  ‘divine  mission  of  his  country’  not  with  the  Stuart  line  of  succession 
but  with  the  Arthurian  mode  of  perception.  Dryden’s  ‘only  blatant  departure’ 
from  the  traditional  story  was  the  marriage  of  Arthur  and  the  blind  Princess 
Emmeline;  her  recovery  of  physical  sight  prefigures  his  achievement  of  spiritual 
vision.  In  ‘Dryden’s  Cleomenes  (1692)  and  Contemporary  Jacobite  Verse’ 
(. Restoration  87-95)  Anne  Barbeau  Gardiner  argues  that  although  Dryden 
claimed  there  was  no  parallel  between  Cleomenes  exiled  in  Egypt  and  James  II 
exiled  in  France,  he  did  suggest  analogies  between  dramatic  incidents  and 
historical  events.  Similar  analogies  in  contemporary  Jacobite  verse  show  that 
Dryden’s  play  supported  James’s  cause. 

The  two  remaining  essays  have  more  to  do  with  Dryden’s  professional  life  and 
literary  achievement.  George  R.  Guffey’s  ‘The  Censurers  Censured:  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  “Two  Wretched  Scribblers”  and  Some  Strategies  of  Dryden’s  The 
Assignation'  ( ClarkeN  2-6)  reports  that  in  this  play,  and  especially  in  its 
dedication  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Dryden  was  defending  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Buckingham’s  The  Rehearsal,  Richard  Leigh’s  The  Censure  of  the 
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Rota,  and  an  anonymous  Cambridge  man’s  so-called  Friendly  Vindication  of  Mr 
Dryden.  Dryden  was  keen  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  Sedley’s  circle  of  wits. 
With  Jean  Vache’s  ‘“The  Numbers  of  Poetry  and  Vocal  Music”  in  King  Arthur: 
The  Internal  Evidence’  ( CahiersE  30.59-70)  we  finally  escape  from  mundane 
concerns,  to  follow  detailed  and  interesting  comparisons  between  the  prosody  of 
Dryden’s  lyrics  and  the  rhythms  of  Purcell’s  music.  The  composer  sometimes 
modified  and  once  (in  setting  ‘How  happy  the  lover’)  ignored  his  librettist’s 
intentions. 


(c)  Prose 

I  noticed  only  one  item  under  this  heading.  In  ‘Two  Echoes  of  Rochester  s  A 
Satire  against  Reason  and  Mankind  in  Dryden’  ( N&Q  170—1)  Paul  Hammond 
points  out  the  use  of  Rochesterian  phraseology  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
Aureng-Zebe  and  in  the  Preface  to  All  for  Love. 

3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

Numerically  the  most  popular  author  under  this  heading  in  the  current  year  was 
(by  a  considerable  margin)  Rochester.  There  were  further  contributions  on 
Traherne,  Cowley,  Butler,  women  poets,  and  assorted  others. 

Keith  Walker’s  Poems  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester  (YW  65.33 1-2)  was 
at  last  reprinted  in  paperback.  This  represents  the  only  alternative  as  a  complete 
edition  to  David  M.  Vieth’s  influential  Complete  Poems  (Y W  49.229-30); 
presumably  one’s  choice  will  be  determined  by  preferences  between  Vieth’s 
modernization  and  Walker’s  old-spelling  text,  since  they  now  have  almost 
equally  tempting  prices.  Vieth  himself  appears  twice  this  year.  He  has  edited  a 
collection,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester:  Critical  Essays ,  which  contains 
standard  articles  from  the  1950s  onwards.  Of  seventeen  pieces,  six  are  general, 
seven  on  the  satires,  and  two  each  on  the  ‘obscene  poems’  and  the  lyrics.  The 
volume,  and  its  arrangement,  reinforced  my  impression  that  a  consensus  is  still 
lacking  as  to  what  parts  of  the  Rochester  corpus  are  most  worth  while,  and  why; 
and  moreover  that  the  specialists  could  have  been  more  helpful  in  attempting  to 
provide  one.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the  last  item  should  be  Howard  D. 
Weinbrot’s  1972  essay  on  the  Allusion  to  Horace ,  which  takes  leave  to  doubt 
Rochester’s  claims  to  greatness.  Vieth’s  essay  in  Rochester  and  Court  Poetry 
comments  somewhat  disjointedly  and  speculates  sometimes  implausibly  on  the 
influence  of  the  Moriae  Encomium  on  Rochester  and  other  Restoration  authors; 
it  is  best  taken  as  a  general  discussion  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
paradoxical  encomium  finds  its  way  into  writing  of  the  period.  But  the  most 
congenial  new  essay  on  Rochester  this  year  makes  up  the  other  half  of  this 
publication.  Dustin  Griffin’s  ‘Rochester  and  the  “Holiday  Writers’”,  a  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  exhaustive  set  of  critical  comparisons  of  Rochester  with  the 
other  ‘court  poets’,  would  form  a  helpful  introduction  to  any  student  setting  out 
in  this  territory  and  contains  some  interesting  remarks  for  the  experienced 
reader  too.  Griffin’s  claims  for  Rochester  as  ‘the  period’s  most  Ovidian  poet’  (the 
witty-playful-erotic  Ovid,  that  is)  are  challenging,  and  his  conclusion  is  firmly 
discriminating:  we  value  Rochester  for  expressing  ‘with  unequaled  force,  wit  and 
penetration  a  narrow  range  of  powerful  feeling’. 
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The  view  that  major  disagreements  remain  to  be  resolved  about  Rochester’s 
work  is  also  reinforced  by  D.  K.  Alsop’s  ‘“An  Epistolary  Essay  from  M.G.  to 
O.B.  upon  Their  Mutual  Poems”  and  the  Problem  of  the  Persona  in  Rochester’s 
Poetry’  ( Restoration  61-8).  This  is  a  carefully  considered  attack  on  those 
interpretations  which  identify  Rochester  with  ‘M.G.’,  and  by  implication  on  the 
identification  of  Rochester’s  assumed  voices  with  his  ‘own’  voice  in  any  of  his 
poems.  But  the  Epistolary  Essay  is  of  course  an  extreme,  indeed  notorious  case 
rather  than  a  typical  one.  I  suspect  that  the  problem  really  lies  in  one’s  sense  that 
Rochester  is  prepared  to  adopt  almost  any  position  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  this 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  Marianne  Thormahlen’s  two  articles  this  year.  ‘Rochester 
and  Jealousy:  Consistent  Inconsistencies’  ( DUJ  49.213-23)  offers  detailed 
analysis  of  A  Ramble  in  Saint  James ’s  Parke  and  ‘The  Mistress’  in  order  to  show 
the  difficulty,  or  impossibility,  of  isolating  any  consistent  pattern  of  personal 
values  in  Rochester’s  work  as  a  whole.  The  other  sample  of  Thormahlen’s 
forthcoming  book  is  her  ‘Rochester  and  The  Fall.  The  Roots  of  Discontent’  (ES 
396-409).  This  begins  by  plausibly  diagnosing  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the 
poet  in  recent  decades  as  the  result  of  modern  empathy  with  his  restlessness  and 
disequilibrium.  ‘The  Fall  is  then  analysed,  in  the  context  of  other  seventeenth- 
century  meditations  on  postlapsarian  love,  as  a  poem  especially  revealing  of 
Rochester’s  artistic  bent  and  paradoxical  temperament.  There  are  some 
rambling  paragraphs  on  the  ‘sexual  politics’  of  the  poem,  the  argument  of  which 
depends  on  a  suspect  choice  of  textual  variant  and  in  the  course  of  which 
Thormahlen  finds  herself  discussing  whether  Cloris  matters  to  Rochester  as  a 
person’.  On  the  other  hand,  Alsop’s  problems  with  voice  in  Rochester  are  neatly 
overcome,  and  the  conclusion,  though  decidedly  reminiscent  of  the  burden  of 
Thormahlen’s  other  article,  is  more  elegantly  put:  Rochester  appears  to  her  ‘to 
express  a  condition  rather  than  to  suggest  remedies  for  one  .  Both  these  articles 
offer  strong  challenges  to  the  received  opinion  that  Rochester  s  work  repiesents 
a  struggle  to  establish  coherent  values;  I  hope  that  Thormahlen’s  book  will  take 
up  more  fully  the  question  ‘Does  it  matter?  . 

J.  W.  Johnson’s  ‘Anthony  Wood  and  John  Wilmot:  The  Antiquary  as 
Autobiographer  and  Biographer’  ( Restoration  69-79)  is  only  secondarily  about 
Rochester.  Johnson’s  explanation  of  Wood’s  sympathetic  treatment  of 
Rochester  in  Athenae  Oxoniensis  is  that  the  antiquary  unconsciously  longed  to 
be  a  Rochesterian  figure.  This  is  both  patronizing  and  unnecessary:  one  does  not 
have  to  invoke  Freud  to  explain  a  scholar’s  admiration  for  a  talented  artist.  In 
another  respect  the  argument  seems  to  contradict  itself:  Wood  s  pusillanimity 
prevented  him  from  living  out  his  fantasies,  but  his  fearlessness  as  a  writer 
precludes  the  possibility  that  the  praise  in  his  biography  might  reflect  deference 
to  the  powerful  Rochester  family.  Two  short  notes  complete  the  year  s  wor  on 
Rochester:  Paul  Hammond’s  ‘Rochester  and  Much  A-Do  about  Nothing  Again 
( N&Q  171)  and  Harold  Love’s  ‘Rochester  in  Blount’s  Philostratus  {N&Q  171- 
3).  The  former  records  contemporary  corroboration  for  Gillian  Manning  s 
belief  ( TIT 67.309)  that  ‘Upon  Nothing’  echoes  an  early  Restoration  ballad.  The 
latter,  conversely,  takes  issue  with  Manning’s  belief  (also  YW  67.309)  that 
Charles  Blount  received  his  text  of  Rochester’s  translation  of  Seneca  directly 
from  the  poet.  Love’s  reasoning,  which  affects  the  status  of  Yale  MS  Osborn 
b.  105,  cannot  be  faulted  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  currently  available. 

Two  commentators  wrote  on  Traherne’s  poetry  this  year.  A.  Leigh  DeNeet  s 
Traherne  in  Dialogue:  Heidegger,  Lacan,  and  Derrida  is  a  polemical  essay  on 
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Renaissance  poetry  and  modern  critical  theory.  Thomas  T raherne’s  meaning  for 
our  times,  DeNeef  claims,  inheres  in  similarities  between  what  he  and  the  three 
modern  theorists  have  to  say  about  being,  identity  construction,  and  sup- 
plementarity.  This  is  a  difficult  book.  Traherne  scholars  without  an  interest  in 
Heidegger  and  the  rest  will  probably  find  it  harder  going  than  theorists  without 
an  interest  in  Traherne;  which  is  a  pity,  because  DeNeef  is  genuinely  concerned 
to  argue  Traherne’s  importance  to  us  as  a  thinker.  The  obliqueness  of  the 
procedure  and  the  extreme  self-consciousness  of  the  manner  make  this  task  very 
much  less  manageable.  Julia  J.  Smith,  in  ‘Thomas  Traherne  and  the  Restoration' 
(SCen  203-22),  argues  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  divorce  Traherne’s  work  from 
its  historical  and  social  context.  Her  way  of  bringing  the  two  together  is  to  dwell 
on  the  poet’s  references  to  such  matters  as  kingship  and  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  linking  them  with  the  thought  of  more  explicit  political  commentators. 
The  argument  that  contemporary  events  ‘enriched’  Traherne's  ‘spiritual  and 
theological  perceptions’  is  persuasive;  it  is  firmly  stated  that  he  has  a  strongly 
conformist  attitude  to  these  events. 

David  Hill  Radcliffe’s  ‘Sylvan  States:  Social  and  Literary  Formations  in 
Sylvae  by  Jonson  and  Cowley’  ( ELH  797-809)  presents  Cowley’s  Essays  as 
belonging  to  the  generic  type  of  the  sylva ,  oddly  without  noting  that  Sylva  was 
also  the  title  of  Cowley’s  second  volume  of  verse  in  1636.  The  argument  is 
unwisely  posited  on  the  assumption  that  Cowley  selected  and  ordered  the 
contents  of  the  posthumous  collection  of  Essays  himself,  and  in  presenting  a 
Cowley  ‘freed  from  the  limitations  of  patronage'  it  ignores  Thomas  Sprat's 
testimony  that  Cowley  intended  to  dedicate  the  volume  to  his  old  patron  Henry 
Jermyn,  Earl  of  St  Albans.  Little  is  known  about  the  process  by  which  the  Essays 
reached  the  printer;  but  this  scarcely  justifies  commentators  in  passing  over  the 
problems  altogether.  Cowley  scholars  should  also  be  alerted  this  year  to  the 
pages  concerning  his  translations  in  H.  A.  Mason’s  'Is  Martial  a  Classic?’  (CQ 
297-368),  which  contain  a  good  number  of  suggestive  remarks  on  an  area  of 
Cowley’s  work  which  is  not  receiving  nearly  enough  attention.  Darlene  Johnson 
Gravett’s  edition  of  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street  is  noticed  in  the  next  section. 

Butler  was  the  subject  of  two  very  different  articles.  Alvin  Snider’s  ‘Hudi- 
brastic’  ( Restoration  1-9)  has  quite  the  most  succinct  title  of  the  year;  indexers 
will  be  well  pleased.  Those  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  verse  form  will  find 
this  an  attractive  essay  too,  though  Snider  does  not  attempt  any  full  treatment  of 
the  successors  of  Butler  (down  to  Auden)  that  he  mentions:  a  full-scale  study  of 
the  subject  would  not  be  without  interest.  He  concentrates,  instead,  on 
examining  Butler’s  versification  as  a  deliberate  way  of  ‘foregrounding’  the 
artificiality  of  poetic  techniques.  I  was  less  impressed  by  the  secondary  argument 
that  Butler  felt  the  contemporary  misuse  of  language  to  be  ‘bringing  the  country 
to  ruin’:  he  is  surely  more  playful  and  less  solemn  than  that  where  language  is 
concerned,  and  anyway  I  do  not  really  see  the  difference  between  exploiting  the 
misuse  of  language  and  simply  misusing  it.  George  Wasserman's  ‘Carnival  in 
Hudibras'  ( ELH  79-97)  takes  its  starting  point,  as  might  be  imagined,  from 
Mikhail  Bakhtin.  Wasserman  concentrates  on  two  senses  of ‘carnival’  in  Butler's 
writings:  ‘popular  carnival’  (bear-baiting,  skimmington,  rump-burning,  and 
other  episodes)  is,  he  says,  opposed  by  Butler  to  what  the  poet  calls  ‘Spiritual 
Carnival'  (hypocrisy,  moral  masquerading).  But  the  discussion  of  Hudibras  in 
terms  of  ‘the  carnival  pattern’  and  ‘carnival  significance’  is  based  on  some 
questionable  readings  at  the  local  level.  For  example,  the  inference  from  the  lines 
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‘an  old  way  of  Recreating  /  Which  learned  Butchers  call  Bear-baiting'  that  Butler 
had  ‘a  conception  of  the  bear-baiting  as  an  old  form  of  renewal  or  “recreating” 
resurrected  by  the  people’  makes  me  feel  that  Wasserman  is  paying  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  Bakhtin’s  generalizations  than  to  Butler’s  meaning. 

I  noted  two  items  on  individual  women  writers  this  year.  A  Glorious  Fame  is 
the  title  of  Kathleen  Jones’s  biography  of  the  intriguing  Margaret  Cavendish, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  feminist  apologia, 
schoolboy’s  Interregnum  history,  and  glibly  superficial  remarks  on  literary 
matters  -  Milton,  for  example,  is  dismissed  in  passing  as  having  ‘portrayed]  Eve 
as  a  seductive  little  woman  who  preferred  to  have  the  instructions  of  God 
relayed  to  her  via  her  husband’.  Margaret  Cavendish  is  a  considerably  more 
peculiar  figure  than  Jones  acknowledges,  and  by  no  means  all  her  oddities  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  the  result  of  ‘the  situation  of  the  woman  writer  of  the 
period’.  The  book  contains  no  notes  or  documentation  for  sources  other  than  an 
inadequate  bibliography;  and  in  general  it  is  a  production  much  more  in  the 
nature  of ‘literary  journalism’  than  of  academic  research. 

Kathleen  Jones,  as  well  as  other  historians  of  women’s  writing  in  the  period, 
should  find  interesting  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell’s  article  on  the  work  of  Margaret 
Cavendish’s  stepdaughters.  ‘“To  Be  Your  Daughter  in  Your  Pen  :  The  Social 
Functions  of  Literature  in  the  Writings  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Brackley  and  Lady 
Jane  Cavendish’  ( HLQ  281-96)  persuasively  takes  issue  with  the  conventional 
view  of  seventeenth-century  female  writers  as  isolated,  intimidated,  and 
secretive.  The  manuscript  volume  (c.  1642-9)  containing  the  work  of  these  two 
sisters,  Ezell  argues,  implies  that  they  enjoyed  family  encouragement  and  a  fairly 
wide  readership.  Moreover,  though  their  writing  tends  to  be  pro-female  in 
sentiment,  it  displays  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  social  order  and  indeed 
seeks  to  confirm  ‘values  and  standards  of  a  conventionally  Cavalier  nature’. 
Ezell  suggests  that  in  all  these  respects  the  sisters  are  much  more  typical  of  the 
period’s  women  writers  than  the  (by  now)  standard  account  of  it  would  lead  one 
to  imagine,  but  their  family’s  unusual  prominence  in  the  literary  world,  and 
especially  their  father’s  standing  as  a  man  of  letters  and  literary  patron,  are 
somewhat  problematic  points  here. 

Two  items  on  minor  writers  remain.  Samuel  B.  Carleton  s  The  Widow 
of  Ephesus  in  Restoration  England’  (CML  9.51-63)  is  a  bold  interpretation  of 
John  Ogilby’s  obscure  poem  The  Ephesian  Matron  (1668).  This  version 
of  Petronius’  story,  Carleton  claims,  is  in  fact  an  allegory  on  the  political  events  of 
1659-60  with  General  Monck  as  its  hero.  This  hardly  makes  the  poem  the 
culmination  of  [Ogilby’s]  poetic  career’,  and  it  is  not  made  clear  how  likely  any 
contemporary  reader  would  have  been  to  understand  the  allegory;  but  the 
explanation  is  certainly  ingenious.  It  might  have  been  interesting  to  see  what 
Carleton  made  of  the  novel  of  the  same  title  by  Walter  Charleton  ( YW  56.237), 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  as  Ogilby’s  poem  was  published,  but  he 
does  not  refer  to  it.  Lastly,  a  thorough  and  scholarly  piece  of  historical  research 
on  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  involved  in  biographical  work  on  him.  Frank  T-  Mdton  A 
Rake  Refinanced’  {HLQ  297-3 1 8)  resourcefully  investigates  the  duke  s  financial 
circumstances  from  1671  to  1685  as  an  example  of  the  legal  use  of  freehold  trusts 
to  establish  protection  for  an  individual’s  property  in  circumstances  of roya 
displeasure.  Melton  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  that  to  view  Buckingham  s  last 
years  as  a  final  phase  of  wanton  prodigality  is  quite  wrong:  his  financial 
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arrangements  avoided  both  political  and  economic  ruin  in  the  1670s.  One  might 
add  that  far  from  ending  his  life  in  poverty  in  ‘the  worst  inn’s  worst  room’,  as 
Pope’s  memorable  adaptation  of  the  contemporary  legend  has  it,  Buckingham 
actually  died  a  wealthy  man  in  the  best  house  in  Kirbymoorside,  Yorkshire. 


(b)  Dramatists 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Southerne  were  edited  by  Robert  Jordan  and  Harold 
Love  for  OET.  The  works  comprise  ten  plays,  a  scene  for  Dryden’s  Cleomenes, 
and  some  other  writings  (including  correspondence).  The  text  of  the  plays  is 
based  on  the  first  editions  and  a  thorough  collation  of  later  editions  and 
manuscripts;  all  the  more  significant  editorial  changes  are  listed  in  footnotes  and 
appendixes.  Introductions  to  each  play  and  explanatory  notes  together  cover  in 
some  detail  sources,  theatre  history,  and  contemporary  allusions.  There  is  also  a 
scholarly  biography  of  Southerne  which  concludes  that,  apart  from  Wycherley, 
he  was  the  only  dramatist  of  the  period  to  attempt  ‘a  true  realistic  comedy  of 
moral  predicament  along  the  lines  that  we  now  think  of  as  Chekhovian’, 
especially  in  The  Wives’  Excuse  and  The  Maid's  Last  Prayer.  We  are  about  to 
discover  whether  it  has  been  only  the  lack  of  a  good  modern  edition  that  has  up 
to  now  prevented  his  plays  from  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  repertoire. 
B.  Eugene  McCarthy’s  William  Wycherley:  A  Reference  Guide  is  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  over  eight  hundred  editions,  books,  dissertations,  and  shorter 
writings  (including  twentieth-century  theatre  reviews)  from  1669  to  1982.  The 
arrangement  is  chronological,  with  a  good  index  of  titles,  authors,  and 
associated  subjects  (for  example  Ben  Jonson).  In  a  substantial  introduction 
McCarthy  charts  Wycherley’s  theatrical  and  literary  reputations,  both  of  which 
seem  to  have  declined  slightly  since  1977,  when  Peter  Hall  produced  The  Country 
Wife  and  academics  and  theatre  critics  together  produced  a  record  thirty-eight 
items.  I  noted  no  important  errors  or  omissions;  perhaps  James  Agate's  essay  (a 
bad  one)  on  Wycherley  in  My  Theatre  Talks  (1933)  referring  to  the  production 
(also  bad  apparently)  of  The  Country  Wife  at  the  Everyman  Theatre  (1926),  and 
R.  J.  Charleston’s  letter  to  Apollo  (1957)  explaining  Horner’s  ‘roll-wagon’, 
deserved  mention.  [J.O.] 

The  complete  Southerne  stands  with  Shirley  Strum  Kenny’s  complete 
Farquhar  at  the  scholarly  apex  of  a  rush  of  editions  ot  Restoration  plays  perhaps 
best  distinguished  from  each  other  in  terms  of  their  intended  markets.  Kenny 
sees  herself,  in  a  recent  article  (see  section  1(b)),  ‘producing  texts  almost  entirely 
for  two  categories  of  people:  university  students  and  scholars’.  Her  edition 
includes  all  extant  texts,  including  some  short  prose  and  verse  of  doubtful 
attribution.  Introductions  and  appendixes  deal  fully  with  stage  and  printing 
history,  and  the  informative  and  often  entertaining  notes  (Kenny  seems 
particularly  taken  by  the  social  and  local-historical  background  of  the  later 
plays)  counteract  any  sense  of  dryness  in  this  academic  approach.  The  general 
introduction  breaks  no  new  critical  ground,  and  its  terms  of  praise  can  seem 
impressionistic  and  old-fashioned.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  a  relevant  objection  to 
what  will  clearly  provide  a  standard  text  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Garland’s  series,  Satire  and  Sense:  Important  Texts,  for  the  Most  Part 
Dramatic,  from  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century,  provides  critical 
editions  of  historically,  rather  than  theatrically,  interesting  texts  with  ex¬ 
haustively  researched  introductions  and  apparatus.  The  series  works  from 
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camera-ready  copy,  but  not  to  a  uniform  format,  and  there  are  problems  with 
some  of  the  current  volumes.  Raymond  Adam  Biswanger  Jr’s  edition  of  Thomas 
D’Urfey’s  The  Richmond  Heiress  is  not  only  intermittently  faint,  but  the  single- 
line  spacing  is  ugly  to  the  point  of  making  the  text  difficult  to  read. 
Reproductions  of  the  important  contemporary  illustrations  to  Elkanah  Settle’s 
The  Empress  of  Morocco ,  reprinted  with  the  welcome  edition  of  parodies  and 
critical  controversy  by  Anne  T.  Doyle,  are  crude.  The  best  presented  is  Edward 
A.  Cairns’s  edition  of  Charles  Gildon’s  Shakespeare  adaptation,  Measure  for 
Measure;  or,  Beauty  the  Best  Advocate.  The  critical  apparatus  concentrates  on 
historical  contextualization.  Cairns,  like  William  E.  Carpenter  in  his  edition  of 
another  D’Urfey  play  The  Virtuous  Wife,  relates  the  plays  to  the  development  of 
’sentimental’  comedy.  The  weakest  edition  critically,  though  probably  the  most 
useful  play  to  have,  is  Jean  A.  Coakley’s  of  Aphra  Behn’s  The  Lucky  Chance.  An 
identification  with  plucky  Mrs  Behn  leads  to  uncritical  endorsement  of  her 
political  attitudes,  loyal  defences  of  her  originality,  and  vilification  of  her 
‘opponents’.  The  edition  is  thoroughly  researched,  but  Coakley’s  interpretation 
is  a  comparatively  naive  matter  of  one-to-one  identification  of  the  characters 
with  historical  personages.  Catherine  Gallagher  on  the  other  hand,  in  ‘Who  Was 
That  Masked  Woman?:  The  Prostitute  and  the  Playwright  in  the  Comedies  of 
Aphra  Behn’  (WS  23-42)  provides  a  more  sophisticated  account  of  the  tensions 
within  Behn’s  persona  as  ‘author-whore’,  and  her  apparent  courting  of  it,  so 
embarrassing  to  later  women  writers.  For  Gallagher  it  is  not  simply  a  misogynist 
male  construction,  but  to  some  extent  a  foregrounding  by  Behn  herself  of  ‘the 
larger  comedy  of  erotic  exchange  between  a  woman  writer  and  a  male  audience’, 
even  ‘a  gender  specific  version  of  possessive  individualism’.  Gallagher  ends  with 
an  account  of  The  Lucky  Chance,  to  make  the  point  that  the  comedies 
themselves  evince  ‘disapproving  attitudes  towards  turning  women  into  items  of 
exchange’.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  more  open  and  rigorous  debate  on  these 
plays,  especially  if  discussion  is  to  attain  the  analytical  sophistication  of  current 
feminist  work  on  earlier  drama. 

Methuen,  in  association  with  the  RSC,  has  issued  individual  texts  of  the  three 
Restoration  comedies  in  their  1988  Swan  theatre  season,  as  well  as  Edward 
Bond’s  brilliant  re-creation  of  the  genre  in  his  play  Restoration.  In  association 
with  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Farquhar’s  The  Recruiting  Officer  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  same  publisher,  with  another  intriguing  contemporary 
reflection  on  the  genre,  Timberlake  Wertenbaker’s  presentation  of  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Farquhar’s  play  by  the  first  group  of  convicts  to  be  settled  in 
Australia,  in  her  play  Our  Country’s  Good. 

These  texts  are  welcome  both  as  evidence  of  the  current  stage  revival  of 
Restoration  drama  in  this  country,  and  as  usable,  attractively  presented  texts  in 
their  own  right.  They  are  not  aimed  primarily  at  an  academic  readership,  and 
there  are  definite  limitations  on  their  helpfulness  both  as  texts  for  study  and  as 
records  of  important  productions.  On  the  positive  side,  each  of  the  Swan 
volumes  has  been  prepared  by  Simon  Trussler  with  a  useful  bibliography  and  an 
essay  that  provides  a  fair  outline  of  social  and  historical  context.  The  texts 
themselves  are  unannotated  reprints  of  editions  available  elsewhere.  Farquhar  s 
The  Constant  Couple  is  William  Archer’s  Mermaid  text  of  1931,  Etherege’s  The 
Man  of  Mode  John  Barnard’s  New  Mermaid  of  1979,  and  Wycherley’s  The  Plain 
Dealer,  though  unattributed,  would  appear  to  be  Peter  Holland’s  CUP  text  of 
1981.  This  last  reprint  is  especially  welcome  in  making  a  fascinating  and  (judging 
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by  the  amount  of  work  published  on  it  this  year)  an  increasingly  admired  play 
readily  available  in  a  format  suitable  for  acting.  My  major  reservation  about  the 
series  is  the  lack  of  information  about  the  productions  themselves.  Cast-lists  are 
given  and  production  cuts  indicated  in  the  text,  but  only  the  Farquhar  has  a 
(very  short)  director’s  note.  There  are  no  designs  reproduced,  and  only  a  few 
unhelpful  stereotyped  photographs  of  all  four  productions  (giggling  fops  and 
the  like)  in  the  text  of  the  Bond.  An  earlier  Swan  theatre  text  provides  the  basis 
for  Jessica  Munns’s  incisive  critique  of ‘Barton  and  Behn’s  The  Rover ;  or.  The 
Text  Transpos’d’  ( RECTR  ii.l  1-22).  Her  account  is  detailed  and  attentive,  and 
comes  to  the  convincing  conclusion  that  Barton’s  rewriting  and  relocation  of  the 
play  is  ‘patronizing’  and  ‘anachronistic’,  aimed  at  ‘increasing  Behn’s  feminism 
and  political  correctness’,  while  having  ‘the  opposite  effect’  of  producing  a  smug 
commercial  entertainment.  The  Swan  texts  seem  to  represent  something  of  the 
cosiness  of  the  RSC’s  relation  to  its  academic  audience  (there  is  a  note,  for 
example,  asking  us  not  to  read  the  text  during  the  performance).  I  would 
welcome  more  critical  interventions  into  this  of  the  sharpness  of  Munns’s. 

Nahum  Tate’s  Preface  of  1693  to  his  A  Duke  and  No  Duke  (first  published  in 
1684)  has  been  edited  by  Peter  Holland  ( TD  99-113)  as  a  ‘defence  of  farce'.  As 
such  it  returns  us  to  those  tensions  within  Restoration  comic  styles  -  between 
poise  and  carnivalesque  energy,  between  physicality  and  order  -  discussed  by 
Robert  Markley  (see  above).  Holland’s  introduction  is  short  (half  a  page)  and, 
more  crucially,  vague.  We  are  told  that  Tate  followed  his  Italian  source, 
Agesilao  Mariscotti  ‘for  much  of  the  preface,  only  branching  out  on  his  own  at 
the  end’.  We  are  left  to  guess  where.  Similarly,  ‘most  of  but  not  ‘all’  Tate’s 
sources  have  been  noted.  Kristiaan  P.  Aercke  uses  The  Rehearsal  to  reconsider 
theories  of  language  and  style  in  transition  from  Renaissance  to  baroque  in  “‘An 
Orange  Stuffd  with  Cloves”:  Bayesian  Baroque  Rehearsed’  (ELN  25:iv. 33^15). 
Bayes  is  seen  as  a  consummate  baroque  artist.  Aercke’s  range  of  reference  is 
wide,  perhaps  too  wide  -  Hegel  and  Brecht  come  into  the  argument,  not  really 
very  usefully.  Margarita  Stocker’s  attention  to  ‘Political  Allusion  in  The 
RehearsaP  ( PQ  1 1-35)  persuasively  shifts  emphasis  to  political  satire  by  reviving 
McFadden’s  idea  of  Bayes  as  Dryden  and  more  critically  as  Arlington,  then 
Secretary  of  State.  Stocker’s  sophisticated  and  complex  argument  finds 
Buckingham  offering  ‘a  logical  political  analysis  of  his  time,  precisely  by 
diagnosing  the  ideology  implicit  in  its  literary  target  .  .  .  ’.  J.  Douglas  Canfield 
quotes  from  and  describes  ‘Richard  Flecknoe’s  Early  Defense  of  the  Stage:  An 
Appeal  to  Cromwell’  (RECTR  2.ii.  1—7)  -  a  historical  footnote,  but  a  diverting 
enough  addition  to  the  uninspiring  canon  of  neo-classical  dramatic  theory  in 
English.  Irena  Cholij  examines  ‘London  Prompt  Books  for  Belphegor  and 
Measure  for  Measure ’  (7W  57-62)  to  ascertain  whether  what  is  normally 
described  as  a  Dublin  prompt-book  might  actually  have  been  misascribed. 

‘Horned  Beasts  and  China  Oranges:  Reading  the  Signs  in  The  Country  Wife' 
(EC  Life  ii.3-1 7)  gives  Michael  Neill  his  cue  for  a  rereading  of  the  play  in  terms  of 
its  ‘semiotic  jokes’  and  eventual  ‘perplexity’.  Alice  Rayner  includes  a  chapter  on 
Wycherley’s  The  Country  Wife  in  her  Comic  Persuasion:  Moral  Structure  in 
British  Comedy  from  Shakespeare  to  Stoppard.  The  book  as  a  whole  places 
representative  comedies  in  relation  to  what  she  terms  the  ‘Rhetorical  Territory 
of  Comedy’,  a  territory  mapped  out  in  her  first  chapter  as  a  kind  of  compass  dial, 
with  the  Horatian  utile  at  north,  dulce  at  south,  dystopia  at  east,  and  utopia  at 
west  (Rayner  is  based  in  California).  Wycherley  is  placed  south-east,  a  space 
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characterized  by  aphorism,  and  it  is  through  her  perception  of  the  limits  and 
pleasures  of  aphoristic  structures  of  language,  thought  and  action  that  Rayner’s 
elegantly  written  account  of  the  play  is  developed.  Her  generalizations  on 
Restoration  comedy  as  a  genre,  however,  seem  to  derive  from  a  slightly 
stereotypical  sense  of  the  plays  -  it  is  surely  not  still  generally  accepted  that  ‘the 
broad  range  of  appetites  that  appear  in  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Restoration,  where  the  only  appetite  seems  to  be  sexual’. 

Rayner  ends  her  chapter  by  wittily  applying  Margery’s  remark  -  ‘I  did  not 
care  for  going;  but  when  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me,  as  ’twere,  desire  it’  -  to 
our  desire  as  readers  and  audience  to  make  ‘moral  sense’  of  comedies  that 
pleasurably  thwart  our  aim  at  every  turn.  Several  commentators  have  found  the 
impulse  to  a  moralistic  character  criticism  hard  to  resist.  N.  J.  Rigaud  discusses 
Dorimant  in  ‘Les  Faiblesses  d’un  heros:  Dorimant  dans  The  Man  of  Mode ’  ( EA 
24-36).  She  sees  him  as  not  stereotypically  machiavellian,  but  adept  in  fitting  in 
with  the  plans  of  others,  sometimes  at  a  loss  in  the  face  of  the  unexpected,  and 
unable  in  the  end  to  live  up  to  his  own  view  of  himself.  But  Manly  in  Wycherley’s 
The  Plain  Dealer  seems  to  be  even  more  of  a  challenge  to  his  twentieth-century 
critics.  Derek  Cohen’s  full  and  dense  piece  on  ‘The  Alternating  Styles  of  The 
Plain  Dealer ’  ( RECTR  2:i.  19-37)  tackles  character  through  language,  but 
interprets  language  in  the  light  of  character.  Manly  is  to  be  judged  harshly  in 
these  terms:  ‘From  his  gloating  enjoyment  of  triumph  to  the  courtly  lovemaking 
of  his  addresses  to  Fidelia  is  too  far  a  leap  for  such  a  figure,  and  in  the  attempt  he 
shrivels  into  sudden  mediocrity.’  Laura  Morrow,  in  ‘Phenomenological  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Comic  Form  in  The  Plain  Dealer ’  ( RECTR  ii.1-10),  moves  from 
the  ‘moral’  question  (how  do  we  react  to  Manly?)  to  a  linguistic/phe¬ 
nomenological  approach  that  depends  (again)  on  a  perceived  equivalence 
between  modern  and  seventeenth-century  language  theory.  But  this  is  under¬ 
pinned  by  a  sense  of  Manly’s  decline  and  of  Wycherley’s  own  ‘moral 
schizophrenia’.  Helen  Burke’s  ‘Wycherley’s  “Tendentious  Joke  :  The  Discourse 
of  Alterity  in  The  Country  Wife ’  ( ECent  227 — 4 1 )  opens  the  play  out,  via  Levi- 
Strauss,  Lacan,  and  Kristeva,  into  a  discussion  of  the  social  structures  and 
ideologies  focusing  on  ‘marriage’,  using  the  idea  of  women  as  the  objects  and 
instigators  of  exchange  to  read  the  play  as  a  ‘radical  critique  ot  male/female 
relationships’.  Witty  and  innovative,  this  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  articles 
this  year.  In  contrast,  Robert  F.  Bode’s  approach  to  the  what-should-we-think- 
about-Manly  problem,  ‘A  Rape  and  No  Rape:  Olivia  s  Bedroom  Revisited 
(. Restoration  80-6),  centres  on  a  particular  plot-node  with  a  literalism  that 
suggests  the  Restoration  equivalent  to  the  notorious  appendixes  to  A.  C. 
Bradley’s  Shakespearean  Tragedy.  ‘The  strongest  argument  advanced  in  support 
of  the  interpretation  that  Manly  did  not  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  with  Olivia 
is  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  the  act  would  have  had  to  take  place.  Manly  is  in 
the  bedroom  for  only  as  long  as  it  takes  Fidelia  to  speak  twelve  lines  ot  blank 
verse,  sit  down,  and  weep.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
audience  would  be  willing  to  watch  Fidelia  weep  for  very  long  .... 

After  The  Plain  Dealer,  the  most  discussed  play  at  the  moment  would  seem  to 
be  Otway’s  Venice  Preserv’d.  Jessica  Munns,  in  “‘Plain  as  the  Light  in  the 
Cowcumber”:  A  Note  on  the  Conspiracy  in  Thomas  Otway’s  Venice  Preserv’d ’ 
(MP  85.54-7),  and  Phillip  Harth,  in  ‘Political  Interpretations  of  Venice 
Preserv’d ’  (MP  85.345-62),  both  take  issue  with  David  Bywaters’  reading  of  the 
play  as,  essentially,  Tory  propaganda.  Munns’s  short  note  argues  that  the 
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conspiracy  is  more  compelling  from  the  audience’s  point  of  view  than  Bywaters 
allows.  Harth  argues  against  a  reading  of  the  play  as  a  one-to-one  political 
allegory,  partly  by  returning  to  its  sources,  partly  by  elucidating  the  ideas  of 
historical  parallelism  with  which  Otway  and  his  contemporaries  were  working. 
The  larger  issues  surrounding  this  argument  are  explored  in  John  M.  Wallace’s 
‘Otway’s  Caius  Marius  and  the  Exclusion  Crisis’  ( MP  85.363-72)  and  Timothy 
J.  Viator’s  ‘Nahum  Tate’s  Richard  IT  (TN  109-17).  Wallace’s  starting  point  is 
the  revival  of  Shakespeare  adaptations  in  the  years  of  the  exclusion  crisis.  He 
uses  contemporary  sermons  and  political  writings  to  make  a  convincing  case  for 
the  integrity  of  such  adaptations  as  political  plays.  His  final  brief  citation  of 
Venice  Preserv’d  does  serve  to  remind  one  that  the  ‘Shakespearean’  quality  often 
found  in  it  may  be  exactly  that  complexity  of  political  reference  that  debars  it 
from  the  simple  identifications  so  many  critics  seem  to  want  to  make.  Viator’s 
piece  tackles  similar  material  in  the  light  of  the  censorship  practised  by 
Arlington  and  Killigrew  on  Charles’s  behalf.  His  basically  historical  approach 
illuminates  the  interpretative  issues  presented  in  these  other  pieces.  Finally, 
Candy  B.  K.  Schille  approaches  the  task  of ‘Reappraising  "Pathetic”  Tragedies: 
Venice  Preserved  and  The  Massacre  of  Paris’  ( Restoration  33 — 45)  with  a 
sensitive  and  subtle  close  reading  of  language  and  dramatic  structure.  She 
counters  the  idea  that  these  plays  are  primarily  appeals  to  empathy  by  the 
proposition  that  ‘the  plays  are  exercises  in  disorientation,  and  we  respond  not  to 
distressed  individuals,  but  to  the  premises  that  make  disorientation  seem 
inevitable  empathy,  then,  but  with  a  difference.’ 

An  item  overlooked  last  year  was  Darlene  Johnson  Gravett's  Critical  Edition 
of  Abraham  Cowley’s  ‘Cutter  of  Coleman  Street’.  This  American  doctoral 
dissertation  represents  the  first  new  edition  since  1936.  The  text  is  based  on  the 
1663  quarto;  the  collation,  all  the  way  down  to  1936  but  even  so  involving  no 
more  than  twelve  editions,  has  thrown  up  a  few  significant  variants.  The 
commentary  is,  however,  silent  on  many  cruxes  and  untrustworthy  on  others; 
there  will  be  plenty  of  scope  for  improvement  when  this  text  is  superseded,  as  it 
will  shortly  be,  by  the  UDelP  complete  works.  [S.F.G.] 


(c)  Prose  writers 

Robert  L.  Chibka,  in  ‘“Oh!  Do  Not  Fear  a  Woman's  Invention”:  Truth, 
Falsehood  and  Fiction  in  Aphra  Behn’s  Oroonoko'  ( TSLL  510-37),  wonders 
why  less  canonical  authors  than  Defoe  and  Swift  are  attacked  for  not  being 
precisely  autobiographical  in  their  fictions.  He  suggests  that  the  correlations 
between  truth-claims  and  manipulative  power  in  Oroonoko  problematize  the 
reader’s  faith  in  the  narrative’s  own  claim  to  truth,  and  thus  produce  something 
like  narrative  self-consciousness.  While  not  entirely  convincing  on  the  question 
of  historical  accuracy,  the  article  is  a  big  improvement  on  most  discussions  of 
Behn’s  ‘realism’.  A  similar  defence  is  made  in  Katharine  M.  Rogers’  ‘Fact  and 
Fiction  in  Aphra  Behn’s  Oroonoko'  ( SNNTS  1-15),  which  brings  together  old 
and  new  evidence  that  Behn  used  research  as  well  as  first-hand  experience  to 
fortify  her  romance  with  realistic  detail.  The  contrast  with  Dryden’s  heroic 
dramas  in  this  respect  is  instructive. 

This  year  saw  numerous  publications  connected  with  the  tercentenary  of 
Bunyan’s  death.  A  substantial  new  journal,  Bunyan  Studies:  John  Bunvan  and 
His  Times  (BunyanS),  includes  articles,  reviews,  bibliographical  material,  and  a 
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news  section.  In  the  first  issue  Roger  Sharrock,  in  ‘Temptation  and  Under¬ 
standing  in  Grace  Abounding'  (5-14),  discusses  a  wider  range  of  problems  than 
the  title  implies  -  inner  and  outer  experience,  selectiveness,  and  its  model  of  ‘a 
self  in  time’  -  suggestively  but  briefly.  Richard  L.  Greaves,  in  ‘John  Bunyan  and 
the  Changing  Face  of  Popery,  1665-1684’  (15-25),  discusses  The  Holy  City  and 
The  Holy  War  as  representative  of  two  moments  when  Bunyan  focused  on 
Catholicism,  and  relates  Bunyan’s  millenarian  treatise  Of  Antichrist  and  His 
Ruine  to  the  crises  of  the  early  1680s.  James  F.  Forrest,  in  ‘Conspectus:  The 
Critical  Reception  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Second  Part’  (36 — 42j,  laments  its 
downgrading.  The  Oxford  Miscellaneous  Works  continued  with  Owen  C. 
Watkins’s  edition  of  Seasonable  Counsel  and  A  Discourse  upon  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publicane.  The  introduction  places  the  first  work  in  the  context  of 
Nonconformist  response  to  persecution  in  1684,  and  argues  that  the  second 
shows  Bunyan’s  change  of  mind  about  the  relationship  between  faith  and 
justification. 

Two  special  issues  of  Baptist  journals  are  worth  noting.  The  December  ABQ 
contains  tercentenary  reflections  by  T.  L.  Underwood  (438-42)  and  Richard  L. 
Greaves  (496-508).  Greaves  is  interesting  on  the  role  of  Providence  in  Bunyan’s 
thinking.  The  articles  by  Christopher  Hill,  Geoffrey  Nuttall,  and  E.  Beatrice 
Batson  are  reprints.  An  interesting  essay  by  Vera  J.  Camden,  ‘Blasphemy  and 
Belief  in  Grace  Abounding ’  (460-71),  discusses  the  search  for  authoritative 
language  ‘to  set  him  apart,  to  give  him  dominion’.  The  English  BQ  contains 
three  articles  of  interest.  Richard  L.  Greaves,  in  ‘The  Spirit  and  the  Sword: 
Bunyan  and  the  Stuart  State’  (358-79),  asks  why  Bunyan  did  not  advocate 
violent  opposition;  the  article  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  Bunyan’s  politics.  In  ‘“Here  is  Her  Glory,  Even  to  Be  under  Him”:  The 
Feminine  in  the  Thought  and  Work  of  John  Bunyan'  (380-92)  N.  H.  Keeble 
discusses  the  importance,  even  the  audacity  of  women’s  roles  at  some  points  in 
Grace  Abounding  and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  only  to  conclude  that,  in  the  end, 
‘To  be  a  pilgrim  is  to  be  a  man’.  The  author’s  evident  disappointment  is 
instructive.  In  ‘Spiritual  Experience  and  Spiritual  Autobiography:  Some 
Contexts  for  Grace  Abounding ’  (392-402)  Roger  Pooley  discusses  the  language 
of  Grace  Abounding  in  the  context  of  other  mid  seventeenth-century  confessions 
of  experience. 

Pride  of  place  in  the  tercentenary  would  have  to  go  to  the  two  Oxford  books, 
John  Bunyan:  Conventicle  and  Parnassus:  Tercentenary  Essays,  edited  by  N.  H. 
Keeble,  and  Christopher  Hill’s  A  Turbulent,  Seditious,  and  Factious  People: 
John  Bunyan  and  His  Church  1628-1688.  Keeble’s  collection  has  some  sparky 
critical  pieces  by  U.  Milo  Kaufmann,  Vincent  Newey,  and  Valentine  Cun¬ 
ningham,  but  the  cumulative  effect  is  more  to  illuminate  Bunyan’s  life  and 
thought  in  the  context  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  establishment  and 
Nonconformist.  An  important  reference  text  for  most  aspects  of  Bunyan.  Hill’s 
project  is  altogether  more  radical:  to  put  Bunyan  back  in  the  revolutionary  age 
in  which  he  lived.  For  a  long  time  books  on  Bunyan  have  repeated  the  same 
biographical  facts  from  Frank  Mott  Harrison’s  revision  of  John  Brown’s 
nineteenth-century  life;  Hill’s  book  (along  with  Greaves  articles  and  intio- 
ductions)  has  suddenly  expanded  this  store  by  systematic  attention  to  Bunyan  s 
associates  and  opponents.  The  book  is  crammed  with  facts,  connections,  and 
suggestions.  If  it  is  a  little  hesitant  in  its  account  of  the  total  achievement  of  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  it  is  convincing  on  why  it  has  remained  a  poor  peison  s 
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book,  and  is  good  on  the  lesser  literary  works.  Now,  unquestionably,  it  is  the 
standard  biography.  Thomas  H.  Luxon’s  ‘Calvin  and  Bunyan  on  Word  and 
Image:  Is  There  a  Text  in  Interpreter’s  House?’  (ELR  438-59)  is  less  fishy  than  its 
title  and  contains  two  important  points.  One  is  that  none  of  the  seven  emblem 
scenes  in  the  House  of  the  Interpreter  are  biblical,  though  they  take  a  good  deal 
of  Scripture,  and,  ultimately,  experience,  to  interpret  them.  The  second,  in  a 
footnote,  suggests  that  Bunyan  used  one  of  the  post- 1642  King  James  Bibles 
with  Geneva  notes.  Interpretation  is  also  the  theme  of  Jackson  I.  Cope's  ‘The 
Progresses  of  Bunyan  and  Symon  Patrick’  (ELH  599-614).  Pilgrim  is  the 
‘metaphor  for  the  outsider  who  becomes  by  miracles  of  interpretation  the 
insider’.  He  suggests  that  Patrick’s  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim  is  more  generically 
coherent  in  its  fusion  of  progress  and  romance  than  The  Pilgrim ’s  Progress  or 
Ingelo’s  Bentivolio  and  Urania ;  though  he  only  just  stops  short  of  saying  that 
means  better.  In  ‘“It  Pleased  Me  Much  to  Contend’’:  John  Bunyan  as 
Controversialist’  (ChH  456—69)  T.  L.  Underwood  contrasts  those  works  which 
defend  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  and  those  which  take  up  matters  of  dispute 
among  the  saints  like  believer’s  baptism.  Margaret  Olofson  Thickstun’s  ‘From 
Christiana  to  Stand-Fast:  Subsuming  the  Feminine  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress' , 
praised  when  it  appeared  in  article  form  (YW  67.316-17),  has  appeared  in 
expanded  form  in  her  Fictions  of  the  Feminine ,  which  argues  from  a  scholarly 
feminist  perspective  that  Pauline  theology  largely  determines  the  portrayal  of 
women  in  Puritan  literature.  Finally,  Beatrice  Batson's  introduction  to  The 
Pilgrim ’s  Progress  in  MMG  is  fine  and  sensible  for  the  A-level  market,  but  need 
not  detain  the  scholarly  reader. 

An  ARS  volume  brings  together  two  tracts  by  Elizabeth  Cellier  relating  to  the 
Popish  Plot.  Malice  Defeated  defends  her  position  in  the  set-up  ‘Meal  Tub  Plot', 
and  contains  a  spirited  defence  of  her  Catholicism  and  some  stomach-turning 
accusations  of  prison  torture,  as  well  as  a  transcript  of  some  of  her  examinations. 
The  Matchless  Rogue  is  a  satire  against  Thomas  Dangerfield,  one  of  her 
principal  accusers.  The  bold  documentary  style  is  interesting,  though  Anne 
Barbeau  Gardiner’s  case  for  her  feminism  in  the  introduction  might  have  been 
better  served  by  a  reprint  of  her  work  on  midwifery.  In  ‘The  True  Date  and 
Authorship  of  Henry,  Viscount  Falkland’s  History  of  the  Life,  Reign  and  Death 
of  King  Edward  IT  (BLR  12.440-52)  D.  R.  Woolf  argues  that  this  work  is  ‘almost 
certainly  a  piece  of  propaganda,  occasioned  by  the  Exclusion  Crisis  of  1679-81’, 
and  hence  not  by  the  first  Viscount  Falkland.  The  anonymous  author's  main 
concerns  were  to  draw  attention  to  court  corruption  and  to  justify  aristocratic 
opposition  to  the  crown. 

William  King’s  The  Transactioneer  (1700),  a  satire  on  Hans  Sloane  and  the 
Royal  Society,  has  appeared  in  a  facsimile  reprint.  As  Roger  D.  Lund  points  out 
in  a  useful  introduction,  its  amalgamation  of  parody,  direct  quotation,  comic 
dialogue,  and  fantasy  provides  a  pattern  for  much  Augustan  satire  of  science. 
Certainly  some  of  the  examples  bear  out  King's  contention  that  there  are  more 
curious,  circumstantial  trivia  than  contributions  to  natural  philosophy;  but  his 
praise  of  Oldenburg  suggests  that  the  satire  is  not  totally  anti-scientific.  The 
piece  is  itself  not  very  weighty,  but  has  some  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  impact 
of  Royal  Society  style  as  well  as  Augustan  satire.  Milton  Wilson's  ‘Reading 
Locke  and  Newton  as  Literature'  ( UTQ  57.471-83)  is  a  suggestive  and 
interesting  article.  His  ‘literary’  interest  is  less  in  prose  style  than  in  the  pervasive 
autobiographical  tone  of  Locke  and  the  ‘inventive  excess’  of  his  examples;  and 
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the  flavour  of  the  domestic  novel  in  the  accounts  of  experiments  in  Newton’s 
Opticks.  William  H.  Trapnell’s  ‘The  Treatment  of  Christian  Doctrine  by 
Philosophers  of  the  Natural  Light  from  Descartes  to  Berkeley’  (SVEC  252.1- 
228)  is  a  monograph  mostly  concerned  with  Continental  thinkers;  however, 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Locke  where  he  summarizes  the  relevant  ideas  in  the  Essay 
and  the  two  vindications  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.  Accurate,  but 
little  more. 

K.  H.  D.  Haley’s  An  English  Diplomat  in  the  Low  Countries:  Sir  William 
Temple  and  John  de  Witt,  1665-1672  is  a  judicious  account  of  Temple’s 
unusually  well-documented  diplomatic  career,  particularly  surrounding  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Almost  incidentally  it  sheds  considerable  light  on  Temple’s 
literary  achievement,  especially  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Letters.  A.  Leigh  DeNeefs  Traherne  in  Dialogue  is  reviewed  in  section  3(a). 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

STEPHEN  COPLEY  and  ALAN  BOWER 


This  chapter  has  five  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Drama;  4.  Prose;  5.  The 
Novel.  Sections  1,  3,  and  4  are  by  Stephen  Copley;  sections  2  and  5  are  by  Alan 
Bower. 


1.  General 

ECCB  9  (for  1983)  and  10  (for  1984)  have  appeared  this  year,  and  the  usual 
listings  and  reviews  are  carried  in  SEL  (513-57),  by  Robert  D.  Hume,  and  in 
Scriblerian.  Wilhelm  Graeber  et  al.  have  produced  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English  literature  in  French  translation 
and  German  adaptation  from  the  French  under  the  title  Englische  Literatur  des 
17.  und  18.  Jahrhunderts  in  franzdsischer  Ubersetzung  und  deutscher  Weiter- 
iibersetzung.  ECent  offers  a  ‘Special  Section’  on  ‘Scholarly  Publishing  and 
Eighteenth-Century  Studies’  (47-92),  with  contributions  from  William  Kuper- 
smith  on  ‘An  Editor’s  Perspective  on  Literary  Scholarship'  (48-56),  Ronald 
Schleifer  and  James  Comas  on  ‘The  Ethics  of  Publishing’  (57-69),  and  Robert 
Markley  (71-9),  whose  suggestion  that  we  ‘Stop  the  Presses'  of  academic 
publishing  for  a  time  to  think  what  ends  it  serves  seems  eminently  sensible.  One 
inevitable  result  of  reviewing  for  YWES  is  the  realization  that  far  too  much  is 
published  and  that  the  world  would  be  no  poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  fair  amount  of 
it.  Another  ‘Special  Section’  in  ECent,  on  ‘Theory  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Studies’,  consists  of  a  general  discussion  by  Ellen  Poliak  of  ‘Feminism  and  the 
New  Historicism’  (281-6).  YES  provides  a  ‘Special  Number’  on  ‘Pope,  Swift  and 
Their  Circle’.  Along  with  essays  on  individual  writers,  noted  later  in  this  chapter, 
it  contains  Brean  S.  Hammond’s  useful  discussion  of  ‘Scriblerian  Self- 
Fashioning’  ( 1 08-24),  an  account  of  the  Scriblerians’  awareness  of  their  status  as 
writers  and  of  their  attempts  to  forge  ‘an  acceptable  relationship  between  words 
and  their  objects’.  In  ‘Modern  Isms  and  the  Lovejovian  Universe’  (M&N  5.\  19- 
29)  Helen  O.  Molitor  discusses  the  continuing  influence  of  A.  O.  Lovejoy’s  The 
Great  Chain  of  Being  in  eighteenth-century  studies.  MLS  runs  a  special  issue  (i) 
on  ‘Making  and  Rethinking  the  Canon’  of  eighteenth-century  literature,  which 
includes  Douglas  Lane  Patey’s  Europe-wide  survey  entitled  ‘The  Eighteenth 
Century  Invents  the  Canon’  (17-37),  J.  Paul  Hunter’s  discussion  of  the  ‘Canon 
of  Generations,  Generation  of  Canons’  (38^-6),  and  other  articles  noted  below. 
In  ‘Thomas  Haywood  and  “The  British  Muse’”  ( English  217-22)  Norman 
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Hidden  comments  on  the  value  of  the  anthology  to  literary  historians.  The 
‘refurbished’  and  ‘revitalized’  SECC  (17)  includes  a  number  of  essays  on 
astronomy  and  related  topics.  The  most  interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
is  G.  S.  Rousseau’s  piece  on  ‘“Wicked  Whiston”  and  the  Scriblerians’  (17-44), 
in  which  the  Scriblerian  writers  are  seen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  moderns  in  their 
satiric  attacks  on  the  ancient  tendency  of  Whiston  and  his  followers  to  credulous 
belief  in  prophecy.  Among  the  other  articles,  Norman  J.  W.  Thrower  writes  on 
Edmond  Halley  (3-1 5)  and  Simon  Schaffer  on  Herschel  and  his  contemporaries 
(45-74). 

J.  Paul  Hunter’s  ‘“News,  and  New  Things’”  ( CritI  14.493-515)  surveys  the 
rise  of  journalism  and  the  preoccupation  with  the  present  in  other  late 
seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  literary  genres  as  a  preface  to  its 
valuable  discussion  of  ‘Contemporaneity  and  the  Early  English  Novel’,  while 
John  F.  Tinkler’s  ‘Humanist  History  and  the  English  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’  ( SP  510-37)  makes  some  useful  distinctions  other  than  those  between 
‘fact’  and  ‘fiction’  that  differentiate  novel-  and  history-writing  in  the  period. 
Michael  MacDonald  and  Reginald  E.  Zelnik  debate  ‘Suicide  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Popular  Press  in  England’  in  Rep  (22.36-59).  Roy  Harris  finds  some  interesting 
‘Ideological  Implications  of  Onomatopoeia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  ( SECC 
17.209-16)  in  debates  about  the  origins  of  language  as  a  natural  rather  than 
social  phenomenon,  and  Paul  Goetsch  discusses  ‘The  Discovery  of  Native 
Languages  and  Oral  Traditions  in  Eighteenth-Century  Travel  Books  and 
Novels’  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Linguistic  Colonialism  and  Primitivism’  in  Anglia 
(338-59).  In  ECLife  (li.  101-1 1)  Pat  Rogers  surveys  the  treatment  of ‘North  and 
South’  in  British  and  European  literature  of  the  period.  I  have  not  seen  the 
article  by  J.  Kommers  on  ‘The  Significance  of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature 
about  the  Pacific  for  the  Development  of  Travel  Literature’  ( BTLV  478-93),  or 
Michel  Baridon  and  Bernard  Chevignard’s  Voyage  et  tourisme  en  Bourgogne  a 
I’epoque  de  Jefferson  (UDijon),  which  contains  an  article  by  R.  J.  Merrett  on  ‘The 
Idea  of  Burgundy  in  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature’.  Neither  was 
Howard  D.  Weinbrot’s  Eighteenth-Century  Satire  (CUP)  available  for  review. 

Leopold  Damrosch  Jr’s  Modern  Essays  on  Eighteenth-Century  Literature 
claims  to  replace  the  various  ‘aging  paperback  collections’  whose  ‘classic  status’ 
has  been  conferred  by  ‘the  economic  history  of  book  publishing’  with  a  selection 
of ‘the  best  pieces . . .  whether  widely  quoted  or  less  familiar’,  written  since  1970. 
This  useful  collection  includes  studies  of  particular  canonical  texts  and  more 
general  essays  on  Augustan  literature,  the  novel,  and  mid-century  poetry,  and  is 
pleasingly  catholic  in  its  range  of  critical  viewpoints.  An  addition  to  the 
ambitious  multi-volume  Literature  Criticism  from  1400  to  1800  series  from  Gale, 
edited  by  James  E.  Person  Jr,  has  appeared  this  year.  Among  the  twelve 
miscellaneously  selected  international  authors  covered  are  Mary  Pix,  Nicholas 
Rowe,  Catherine  Trotter,  and  William  Wycherley.  In  each  case  students  are 
provided  with  a  biographical  note,  a  bibliography,  and  a  generous  selection  of 
extracts  from  contemporary,  historical,  and  recent  criticism  -  twenty-five 
double-column  pages  for  Pix,  thirty-eight  for  Rowe,  twenty-eight  for  Trotter, 
and  sixty  for  Wycherley.  The  elaborate  cumulative  indexes  of  the  volume  include 
information  on  authors  in  the  present  series  and  in  its  previously  published 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  equivalents. 

John  Mullan’s  Sentiment  and  Sociability  focuses  on  Hume,  Richardson,  and 
Sterne  in  its  investigation  of  the  significance  of  sentimentalism  in  the  mid 
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eighteenth  century.  All  three  writers  are  seen  as  being  ‘committed  to  the 
resources  of  a  language  of  feeling  for  the  purpose  of  representing  necessary 
social  bonds’,  in  a  period  in  which  ‘the  increasing  difficulty  ...  of  conceiving  of 
society  as  a  community  of  moral  and  material  interests'  results  in  ‘a  premium 
upon  models  of  social  understanding'.  Hume’s  development  in  the  Treatise  of ‘a 
philosophy  of  “human  nature”’  which  rests  on  the  proposed  ‘universality’  of 
such  understanding  is  presented  as  ‘precisely  what  is  questioned  (and  typically 
rejected)  in  the  novel  of  sentiment’,  where  the  characteristic  representation  is  of 
‘sensibility  in  retreat’.  For  Richardson,  ‘the  woman’s  body’  is  ‘the  mediator  of 
the  truth  of  sentiment’,  in  a  spectacular  condition  which  the  author  ‘can  only 
ever  imagine’,  while  Sterne’s  fiction  moves  towards  a  condition  in  which  ‘the 
frisson  and  the  privilege  of  sentiment  have  become  .  .  .  self-sustaining'  and  the 
sentimental  address  to  the  exceptional  reader  precludes  general  ‘sociality’  of 
feeling.  Mullan’s  lucid  and  intelligent  discussion  extends  to  cover  writers  such  as 
Adam  Smith  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  concludes  with  a  useful  survey  of  the 
writings  of  contemporary  physicians  on  the  maladies  which  become  the 
‘appropriate  metaphor’  of  the  sensibility  for  which  ‘there  is  no  social  space'. 

Joseph  A.  Dane’s  ambitious  study  of  Parody  seeks  to  define  the  critical  term 
as  it  has  been  deployed  since  classical  times,  and  to  examine  a  range  of ‘Literary 
Practices’  that  may  or  may  not  accord  with  it.  The  first  section  of  the  book  covers 
‘The  Euripides  Plays  of  Aristophanes',  Lucian,  and  Rabelais.  Dane  defines  the 
beginnings  of  modern  notions  of  parody  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  partly  by  examining  the  emergence  of  new  and  problematic  genres  such 
as  the  novel,  and  partly  by  tracing  the  period’s  critical  redefinitions  of  earlier 
literary  genres.  In  relation  to  the  first,  he  draws  in  particular  on  the  examples  of 
Swift,  Fielding,  and  Sterne;  as  a  focus  for  the  second,  he  offers  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  process  whereby  ‘Chaucerian  burlesque  is  "discovered”  in  the 
eighteenth  century’  by  Thomas  Warton  and  his  contemporaries,  a  re-creation  of 
the  original  poems  in  the  image  of  the  later  period  which  has  since  been 
effectively  naturalized  in  critical  reading.  In  Tragic  Realism  in  English  Literature 
1720-1820  Gerald  M.  Garmon  attempts  to  survey  the  elements  of  a  new  style  of 
tragic  realism  in  drama  (where  he  concentrates  on  George  Lillo  and  his 
contemporaries),  the  novel  (from  Clarissa  to  Caleb  Williams),  and  the  narrative 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Crabbe.  The  section  on  drama  offers  some  sensible 
introductory  comments  on  a  range  of  little-read  plays.  However,  his  discussion 
seems  dated  throughout,  and  the  crudity  of  his  critical  terminology  prevents  him 
from  developing  any  very  interesting  arguments. 

Richard  H.  Popkin  has  edited  a  worthwhile  collection  of  essays  on 
Millenarianism  and  Messianism  in  English  Literature  and  Thought  1650-1800. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  period  is  covered  in  pieces  on  seventeenth-century  science 
and  theology  by  Amos  Funkenstein,  Marvell  by  Christopher  Hill,  Dryden  by 
Steven  N.  Zwicker,  and  Newton  by  Arthur  Quinn.  Eighteenth-century  material 
includes  discussions  by  Harry  H.  Bracken  of ‘Bishop  Berkeley’s  Messianism’, 
and  by  G.  S.  Rousseau  of  the  context  in  which  ‘the  immortal  Dr.  Cheyne’  exerted 
such  an  influence  on  contemporaries  such  as  the  Scriblerians.  Margaret  C.  Jacob 
traces  the  relation  between  ‘Freemasonry  and  the  Utopian  Impulse'  among  the 
newly  affluent  classes  in  the  period,  which  she  sees  as  a  move  away  from 
millenarian  habits  of  thought  and  towards  an  emphasis  on  the  secular  present, 
and  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr  discusses  millenarianism  and  ‘the  discourse  of  the 
black  in  the  eighteenth  century’,  concentrating  among  other  things  on  the 
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fashionable  appeal  of  ‘Dying  Negro  poems’.  Rousseau’s  article  apparently  also 
appears  in  Hermeticism  and  the  Renaissance:  Intellectual  History  and  the  Occult 
in  Early  Modern  Europe ,  edited  by  Ingrid  Merkel  and  Allen  G.  Debus  (Folger/ 
AUP).  Waste  not,  want  not. 

Man,  God,  and  Nature  in  the  Enlightenment,  edited  by  Donald  C.  Mell  Jr  et  al., 
contains  twenty  short  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  topics.  The  volume  is  not  a  coherent  interdisciplinary  collection  despite 
attempts  to  discipline  it,  but  as  a  miscellany  it  contains  some  interesting  pieces. 
Alongside  essays  on  Vico,  Kant,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  and  Mozart,  it 
offers  studies  of  the  novel  and  drama,  seventeenth-century  feminism  (by  Hilda  L. 
Smith),  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (by  Sophia  B.  Blaydes),  and  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  (by  Melissa  Butler).  James  E.  May  surveys  ‘Eighteenth-Century 
Paraphrases  of  the  Book  of  Job’,  Spencer  Davis  comments  on  Scottish  political 
economy,  and  Joseph  Musser  Jr  offers  a  useful  survey  of  modern  disagreements 
over  the  possible  models  of  eighteenth-century  physiology.  Essays  from  Paul- 
Gabriel  Bouce’s  similarly  wide-ranging  collection  Constraintes  et  libertes  dans  la 
Grande- Bretagne  du  XVIIIe  siecle  are  noted  in  appropriate  places  below. 

Robert  Purks  Maccubbin’s  ’Tis  Nature 's  Fault  is  offered  as  a  survey  of  ‘sexual 
phenomena  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  for  one  reason  or  another 
outside  the  legal  or  sanctified  systems  of  acceptability’.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of 
British  and  European  material,  but  its  lack  of  any  feminist  perspectives  (or 
indeed  any  contributions  by  women)  is  disappointing.  Among  the  British 
articles,  Roy  Porter  discusses  Aristotle’s  Master-Piece  as  an  example  of 
‘pronuptualist  and  pronatalist’  orthodoxy;  Vern  L.  Bullough  draws  on  the 
literary  evidence  of  Boswell,  Defoe,  Mandeville,  and  Richardson  in  his  survey  of 
changing  attitudes  to  prostitution;  James  G.  Turner  examines  ‘The  Properties  of 
a  Libertine’;  Randolph  Trumbach  provides  an  account  of  the  ‘Recent  His¬ 
toriography  of  Sodomy’;  and  G.  S.  Rousseau  examines  the  ‘utterly  confused 
category’  of  homosexuality,  suggesting  that  the  homosocial  links  between 
Enlightenment  intellectual  and  literary  writers  deserve  examination.  In 
addition,  Peter  Sabor  compares  the  original  and  expurgated  versions  of 
Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure  and  Paul-Gabriel  Bouce  argues  that  English 
erotica  ‘display  an  instinctive,  if  not  instinctual,  recourse,  via  metaphorization, 
to  the  primeval  sources  of  life:  earth,  sea  and  plants’.  Susan  C.  Shapiro’s  “‘Yon 
Plumed  Dandebrat’”  {RES  400-12)  surveys  the  persistent  tradition  of  attacks 
on  ‘Male  “Effeminacy”  in  English  Satire  and  Criticism’,  including  eighteenth- 
century  material  in  the  discussion.  I  have  not  seen  Peter  Wagner’s  Eros  Revived: 
Erotica  of  the  Enlightenment  in  England  and  America  (S&W). 

Roy  and  Dorothy  Porter’s  In  Sickness  and  in  Health  draws  upon  literary, 
demographic,  and  epidemiological  sources  to  document  ‘disease  as  .  .  . 
experienced  torment  and  terror’  and  ‘to  explore  the  culture  of  health,  sickness, 
and  suffering’  in  the  period.  The  volume  interprets  its  chronological  limits 
generously  and  draws  on  a  very  wide  range  of  accounts  of  illness  from  the  well 
known  (Hume,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Fanny  Burney,  Harriet  Martineau,  Cole¬ 
ridge)  to  the  previously  unpublished.  Although  it  sometimes  sacrifices  detailed 
analysis  for  anecdotal  accumulation,  its  discussion  of  the  broader  cultural 
implications  of  suffering’  is  fascinating  and  provocative,  as  for  example  where  it 
marks  a  general  change  from  ‘way  of  the  cross  acceptance  of  illness  to  belief  in 
good  health,  or  outlines  the  emergence  of  hypochondria  as  an  index  of  refined 
sensibility  in  polite  society.  The  volume  has  a  useful  bibliography.  Jonathan 
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Andrews’  survey  of  ‘The  Lot  of  the  “Incurably  Insane  in  Enlightenment 
England’  ( ECLife  i.  1—18)  takes  issue  with  Foucault’s  account  of  the  ‘great 
confinement’,  while  in  ‘William  Battie  (1704—76)  et  les  debuts  de  la  psychiatrie 
moderne’  (EA  438-49)  Jacqueline  Estienne-Labrude  discusses  Battie’s  Treatise 
on  Madness.  I  have  not  seen  Christopher  Fox’s  Psychology  and  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (AMS,  1987). 

Georges  Lamoine’s  Litterature  et  justice  penale  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huitieme 
siecle  draws  on  a  very  wide  range  of  literary  and  documentary  sources  in  its 
survey  of  the  operations  of  the  British  system  of  justice  in  the  period.  The  study 
does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  enough  between  literary  and  non-literary 
texts  and  is  rather  inconclusive,  but  it  contains  some  interesting  material.  In 
‘Blackstone’s  Commentaries  as  Constitutive  Rhetoric’  ( SECC  17.173-89) 
Jeffrey  Smitten  argues  persuasively  that  Blackstone  is  ‘not  a  blind  apologist  for 
the  status  quo  but  rather  a  humanist  in  the  tradition  of  Cicero,  Vico,  Burke  and 
Gadamer’,  while  in  JBS  (117-49)  David  Lieberman  offers  a  wide-ranging 
discussion  of ‘Blackstone’s  Science  of  Legislation’. 

I  have  not  seen  Ernest  Sosa’s  collection  of  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  George 
Berkeley  (Reidel,  1987),  Leonard  Adams’s  edition  of  William  Wake’s  Gallican 
Correspondence  and  Related  Documents,  1716—1731  (Lang),  or  Heimo  Ertl  s 
survey  of  Methodist  sermons  and  periodicals  entitled  Dignity  in  Simplicity’: 
Studien  zur  Prosaliteratur  des  englischen  Methodismus  in  18.  Jahrhundert 
(Niemeyer).  BJRL  contains  an  account  by  Frank  Baker  of  ‘John  Wesley’s 
Publishing  Apprenticeship’  (70:i. 71-80),  describing  Wesley’s  production  of  an 
edition  of  his  father’s  writings.  David  Hempton  discusses  ‘Methodism  and  the 
Law  1740-1820’  ( BJRL  70:iii. 93-108)  and  Gregory  Van  Dussen  traces  the 
relation  between  ‘Methodism  and  Cultural  Imperialism  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Ireland’  ( Eire  iii. 19-37).  ESC  contains  an  essay  by  Richard  G.  Martin  on  ‘The 
Immaterialisms  of  Berkeley  and  Blake’,  entitled  ‘Material  Differences’  (13.391— 
405). 

ScLJ  (14)  comes  with  a  supplement  on  ‘The  Year's  Work  in  Scottish  Literary 
Studies’,  which  covers  1984  and  includes  a  section  (13-16)  on  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment  philosophers.  In  The  Protean  Scot  Kenneth  Simpson  suggests 
that  ‘the  chameleon  nature  of  eighteenth-century  Scottish  writers’  represents 
‘one  of  the  prototypes  of  modern  alienation’,  which  is  marked  in  their  writings 
by  ‘multiplicity  of  voice,  fragmentation  of  personality  and  the  projection  of  self¬ 
images’.  This  thesis  is  developed  with  varying  degrees  of  conviction  in  a  series  of 
essays  on  Smollett,  Macpherson,  John  Home,  Boswell,  Mackenzie,  Bums,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  literati  to  Scottish  poetry.  At  times  Simpson’s  critical 
terminology  is  somewhat  ill  focused,  and  his  case  can  seem  loosely  argued  in 
consequence,  but  he  produces  some  sensible  commentary  on  his  chosen  authors 
and  on  the  cultural  schizophrenia  of  eighteenth-century  Edinburgh. 

Lloyd  F.  Bitzer’s  edition  of  George  Campbell's  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric 
includes  a  corrected  version  of  the  text  first  issued  in  1963  and  a  useful  new 
introduction  in  which  Bitzer  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  philosophical 
element  in  the  treatise  and  surveys  the  relevance  of  Campbell’s  religious  views  to 
his  account  of  rhetoric  as  a  universal  art.  Belfagor  contains  a  discussion  by 
Thomas  Frank,  in  Italian,  of ‘Lord  Monboddo  e  l’origine  del  linguaggio’  (440- 
51),  and  Isabelle  Bour  (in  Bouce)  suggests  that  Adam  Smith  adds  a  new  category 
of  ‘discours  poetique’  to  the  traditional  three  categories  of  rhetoric  in  his 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres.  In  ‘Beauty  and  Objectivity  in  Thomas 
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Reid’  ( BJA  1 19-31)  James  Manns  suggests  that  Reid’s  arguments  are  oddly  ‘up 
to  date’,  while  in  JHI  (633-52)  he  considers  ‘The  Scottish  Influence  on  French 
Aesthetic  Thought’.  W.  B.  Carnochan  adopts  a  strikingly  original  approach  to 
Hume  in  The  Comic  Plot  of  Hume’s  Dialogues  [Concerning  Natural  Religion ]' 
in  MP  (85.514-22):  the  literary  construction  of  the  Dialogues  is  also  interestingly 
discussed  by  Robert  H.  Hurlbutt  III  in  ‘The  Careless  Skeptic’  ( HumeS  207-50) 
and  by  Richard  White  in  ‘Hume’s  Dialogues  and  the  Comedy  of  Religion’ 
(. HumeS  390^108).  HumeS  also  includes  Roland  Hall’s  Hume  bibliography  for 
1985  (429-36).  In  ‘Varieties  of  Candour:  Scottish  and  English  Style’  ( E&D  35- 
56)  Martin  Fitzpatrick  compares  the  attitudes  of  the  Scottish  Moderate  clergy 
and  their  English  contemporaries. 

Terence  Hutchison  offers  a  massively  well-informed  survey  of ‘The  Emergence 
of  Political  Economy,  1662-1776’  in  a  volume  entitled  Before  Adam  Smith.  He 
rightly  insists  on  the  inadequacy  of  viewing  the  range  of  developments  in 
economic  theory  in  the  period  simply  in  terms  of  the  emergence  oClaissez  faire ’ 
from  ‘mercantilist’  economic  systems,  and  instead  charts  the  interlocking  course 
of  those  developments  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
starting  with  Sir  William  Petty  and  ending  with  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  he 
presents  as  ‘the  culminating  achievement’  of  the  period,  rather  than  as  ‘the 
opening,  keynote  work  of  a  new  era’.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  useful  information, 
although  its  interpretative  model  of  historical  influence  can  at  times  seem  rather 
old-fashioned  and  restrictive.  A  special  issue  of  HEI  (ii)  on  economic  thought 
includes  a  wide-ranging  discussion  by  Leonard  Bauer  and  Herbert  Matis  of  the 
transition  ‘From  Moral  to  Political  Economy’  in  the  eighteenth  century  (125— 
43)  and  a  piece  by  D.  C.  Coleman  entitled  ‘Adam  Smith,  Businessmen,  and  the 
Mercantile  System’  (161-70),  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  account  for  the 
‘remarkable  hostility  to  the  agents  of  [business]  enterprise’  shown  in  The  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Anthony  Pagden’s  The  Languages  of  Political  Theory  in  Early 
Modern  Europe  includes  a  useful  survey  article  by  M.  M.  Goldsmith  on  civic 
humanism.  In  SVEC  (256.325-33)  John  Dwyer  and  Alexander  Murdoch 
continue  earlier  debates  with  A.  Chitnis  about  the  place  of  humanism  in  the 
Enlightenment  under  the  title  ‘Henry  Dundas  Revisited  but  Not  Revised’. 

In  Playing  the  Scottish  Card  John  S.  Gibson  argues  persuasively  that  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Franco-Jacobite  invasion  of  1708  has  been  seriously 
underestimated  by  historians,  even  if  his  claim  that  it  was  ‘far  and  away  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  Jacobite  alarms  of  the  century’,  in  comparison  with  which 
‘the  ’Forty-five  was  a  dying  echo’,  seems  overstated.  His  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  year,  and  more  particularly  his  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  mutually 
advantageous  later  cover-up  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  by  the  combatants 
provides  a  usefully  provocative  variation  on  the  cases  made  by  most  Jacobite 
historians.  Eveline  Cruickshanks  and  Jeremy  Black  set  the  contributions  to  their 
collection  of  essays  on  The  Jacobite  Challenge  in  the  context  of  a  larger  current 
controversy  by  announcing  that  they  all  form  part  of  a  revisionist  rewrite  of  the 
previously  dominant  Whig  historiography  of  the  period.  Jonathan  Clark 
obligingly  reinforces  their  claim  with  a  slice  of  his  by  now  familiar  and 
increasingly  irritating  revisionist  polemic;  the  other  articles  in  the  book  are  less 
embattled  and  more  interesting.  In  several  of  them  discussion  of  the  course  of 
political  events  is  complemented  by  more  general  analysis  of  the  social 
composition  of  Jacobite  support  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  In  two  of  the 
most  relevant  to  literary  studies,  David  Szechi  analyses  the  execution  of  Jacobite 
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leaders  as  spectacle  and  Howard  Erskine-Hill  uses  the  evidence  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  and  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  to  argue  for  Johnson  s  complex 
sympathies  with  the  Jacobite  cause.  In  The  Jacobite  Song:  Political  Myth  and 
National  Identity  William  Donaldson  argues  that  the  ‘unified  national  image’  of 
Scotland  as  ‘an  essentially  Celtic  nation’  emerged  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  after  ‘centuries  of  conflict  between  the  Highlands  and  the 
Lowlands’,  largely  through  the  agency  of  Jacobite  popular  song,  which 
celebrated  a  ‘heroic  legendary  history’  and  lamented  the  loss  of  the  country’s 
cultural  identity  in  the  century  after  the  Union.  He  restricts  his  survey  to 
Lowland  songs  in  English,  providing  an  interesting  thematic  commentary  on  a 
wide  range  of  examples  culminating  in  Bums,  James  Hogg,  and  Lady  Naime; 
and  the  volume  includes  an  Appendix  of  Tunes,  glossary,  and  useful  bib¬ 
liography.  I  have  not  seen  Frank  McLynn’s  Charles  Edward  Stuart :  A  Tragedy 
in  Many  Acts  (Routledge). 

The  first  of  four  projected  volumes  of  The  Collected  Essays  of  J.  H.  Plumb  has 
appeared,  entitled  The  Making  of  an  Historian.  Drawing  on  his  formidable 
published  output,  Plumb  has  assembled  articles,  journalistic  pieces,  and  book 
reviews,  with  extensive  interwoven  commentary,  into  ‘a  kind  of  intellectual 
autobiography’.  This  first  volume  deals  with  the  development  of  his  main 
intellectual  preoccupations  in  eighteenth-century  history,  and  with  the  other 
historians  who  ‘helped  or  hindered’  his  career  -  the  most  prominent  in  the  latter 
category  being  Sir  Lewis  Namier.  Much  of  the  book  reads  as  a  saga  of  relentless 
internecine  strife  in  the  Cambridge  History  Faculty,  where  vendettas  are 
pursued  with  obsessional  hatred  and  lead  their  victims  to  nemesis  in  forms  too 
terrible  for  those  of  us  outside  Oxbridge  to  comprehend  (‘Kitson  Clark  got 
nowhere,  a  mere  Readership,  not  even  the  Vice-Mastership  of  his  college  and 
never  the  Academy’).  Plumb  himself  is  deft  with  the  stiletto.  The  original  articles 
and  Plumb’s  more  recent  commentaries  on  them  are  absolutely  fascinating. 

Rex  A.  Barrell  offers  a  volume  on  Bolingbroke  and  Prance,  in  which  he  charts 
the  politician’s  visits,  exile,  and  final  retirement  there,  and  traces  his  political, 
intellectual,  and  literary  contacts  with  Pouilly,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  other 
members  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  contributions  to  Karl  W.  Schweizer’s  Lord 
Bute:  Essays  in  Re-Interpretation  run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  special 
pleading  on  behalf  of  their  subject;  but  since,  as  Schweizer  puts  it,  ‘few  British 
politicians  have  been  so  poorly  served  by  historians’  as  Bute,  that  risk  is  worth 
running.  In  fact,  the  high-political  essays  are  generally  persuasive  in  their 
sympathetic  treatment  of  Bute’s  ministry  and  his  influence  in  state  affairs,  and 
they  are  supplemented  by  others  surveying  his  place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
country.  Among  these,  Roger  L.  Emerson  suggests  that  his  ‘enlightened 
patronage’  dominated  three  of  the  Scottish  universities  from  1760  to  1792, 
Richard  B.  Sher  examines  the  reasons  for  his  preferment  of  the  ‘obscure  man  of 
letters’  John  Home,  and  David  P.  Miller  documents  his  private  interest  in 
naturalism  and  attempts  to  rescue  him  from  the  grip  of  ‘botanical  “Whig 
historians’”.  In  ‘From  “The  French  and  Dutch  Are  More  Sober,  Frugal  and 
Industrious”  to  the  “Nobler”  Position’  (SECC  17.159-72)  John  L.  Bullion 
outlines  the  economic  programme  drawn  up  by  Bute  and  the  future  George  III 
in  1757-60  and  the  reasons  for  its  abandonment  in  practice.  I  have  not  seen  J.  W. 
Burrow’s  Whigs  and  Liberals  (Clarendon). 

In  E&D  (57-82)  John  Money  sets  ‘Joseph  Priestley  in  Cultural  Context’. 
Jeremy  Black  summarizes  some  of  the  conclusions  of  his  sequence  of  recent 
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books  on  British  foreign  policy  in  ‘The  British  State  and  Foreign  Policy  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century’  ( Trivium  127-48).  Malcolm  Chase’s  ‘The  People’s  Farm’ 
provides  an  intelligent  survey  of  radical  agrarian  writing  from  1 775  to  1 840.  The 
early  chapters  point  usefully  to  the  importance  of  positions  adopted  from  the 
Scottish  Enlightenment,  as  well  as  from  Harrington  and  Locke,  in  the  formation 
of  Thomas  Spence’s  radical  agrarian  programme.  Chase  then  traces  Spence’s 
attempts  at  spreading  ‘popular  enlightenment’  and  surveys  his  position  among 
the  London  Radicals  of  the  1790s,  arguing  that  he  is  best  seen  as  a  ‘post- 
millennialist’  and  as  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  polemicists  of  the  period. 
Later  chapters  survey  the  continuing  influence  of  agrarian  ideas  in  the  radical 
politics  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  the  volume  contains  an  extensive 
and  useful  bibliography.  Stanley  Ayling’s  biography  of  Edmund  Burke  makes 
use  of  a  new  source  of  information  in  the  continuing  Clarendon  edition  of 
Burke’s  writings.  Ayling  offers  a  readable  account  of  his  subject’s  life,  with  some 
interesting  commentary  on  his  dealings  with  contemporary  literary  figures,  but 
he  does  not  dwell  on  Burke’s  writings  in  any  great  detail.  In  BLR  (13.52-65) 
George  C.  McElroy  outlines  the  course  of  ‘Edmund,  William  and  Richard 
Burke’s  First  Attack  on  Indian  Misrule’  in  1778. 1  have  not  seen  Paul  Hindson’s 
Burke’s  Dramatic  Theory  of  Politics  (Avebury). 

BCP  has  reprinted  Michael  Foss’s  1971  The  Age  of  Patronage  under  the  title 
Man  of  Wit  to  Man  of  Business.  The  first  two  issues  of  BathH  contain  an 
interesting  collection  of  articles  on  the  social  and  cultural  history  of  the  city.  The 
second  includes  essays  on  the  long  retirement  of ‘[William]  Beckford  in  Bath’  by 
Philippa  Bishop  (85-112)  and  ‘Bath  Cases’  by  Roger  Rolls  (139-62),  outlining 
the  treatment  of  medical  cases  in  the  General  Hospital  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Brian  Boydell’s  A  Dublin  Musical  Calendar  1700-1760  provides  details  of 
concerts  and  operatic  performances  in  the  city.  In  his  introduction  Boydell 
outlines  the  place  of  Dublin  in  Europe’s  musical  life,  the  splits  within  its  social 
establishment,  the  status  of  music  as  ‘elegant  entertainment’,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  institution  of  charity  concerts.  Harry  White  offers  ‘A  Note’  on 
‘Handel  in  Dublin’  in  EC/ (2. 1 82-6).  ECS  (22. 133-55)  has  an  article  by  Peter  W. 
Cosgrove  entitled  ‘Affective  Unities:  The  Esthetics  of  Music  and  Factional 
Instability  in  Eighteenth-Century  England’,  which  makes  some  telling  points 
about  the  links  between  political  and  aesthetic  debate  in  the  period,  while 
Fran<;oise  Deconinck  (in  Bouce)  outlines  some  of  the  stylistic  changes  involved 
in  the  transition  from  baroque  to  classical  music  in  Britain. 

The  Genius  of  the  Place ,  by  John  Dixon  Hunt  and  Peter  Willis,  is  reissued  with 
corrections,  reshot  illustrations,  and  a  new  introduction  and  bibliography.  It 
remains  an  extremely  well-chosen  and  useful  source-book  on  the  landscaping 
movement,  and  Hunt’s  introduction  provides  a  lucid  survey  of  the  styles  that 
influenced  its  development.  Simon  Pugh’s  Garden-Nature-Language  is  a 
disappointing  addition  to  the  troubled  Cultural  Politics  series  from  ManUP. 
Pugh  offers  an  analysis  of  the  ‘natural  garden’  at  Rousham,  drawing  heavily  on  a 
letter  of  1750  from  the  gardener  John  Macclary  to  the  owners  of  the  property. 
His  discussion  of  the  economic,  ideological,  and  erotic  foundations  of  garden 
aesthetics  promises  to  investigate  a  range  of  fascinating  problems,  but  the  book 
is  clumsily  organized  and  often  badly  written,  its  oddly  negotiated  shifts 
between  history  and  theory’  irritating  rather  than  ‘thought  provoking  .  In 
ECLife  (i.29^11)  Douglas  Chambers  considers  ‘The  Legacy  of  [John]  Evelyn’s 
Sylva  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’,  arguing  that  the  book  exerts  an  important 
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aesthetic  as  well  as  economic  influence  on  the  development  of  the  landscape.  In 
‘The  Picturesque:  An  Eighteenth-Century  Debate’  ( JAAC 46.27 1—80)  Stephanie 
Ross  takes  Rievaulx  Terrace  as  the  epitome  of  picturesque  landscaping  and 
surveys  the  debates  on  the  topic  between  Uvedale  Price  and  Richard  Payne 
Knight.  JGH  (ii-iii)  is  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  on  ‘The  Anglo-Dutch 
Garden  in  the  Age  of  William  and  Mary’.  In  the  other  numbers  for  the  year 
Michael  Symes  writes  interestingly  on  ‘The  Landscaping  of  Esher  Place’  by 
William  Kent  (iv. 63-96)  and  Heinz-Joachim  Mullenbrock  makes  some  rather 
generalized  remarks  on  ‘The  “Englishness”  of  the  English  Landscape  Garden 
and  the  Genetic  Role  of  Literature’  (iv. 97-103).  In  “‘Combined  Utility  and 
Magnificence”’  (JGH  7.271-301)  Tim  Warner  examines  ‘Humphry  Repton’s 
Commission  for  Wingerworth  Hall  in  Derbyshire’. 

In  John  Wood:  Architect  of  Obsession  Tim  Mowl  and  Brian  Eamshaw  offer  a 
fascinating  discussion  of  Wood’s  achievement  in  building  'brilliantly  on 
theoretical  foundations  of  some  absurdity’.  The  authors’  survey  of  Wood's 
career  includes  interesting  documentation  of  the  strange  union  of  influences 
from  the  Palladian  revival,  Celtic  prehistory,  and  Freemasonry  which  shaped  his 
architectural  designs.  They  also  provide  intelligent  and  well-illustrated  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  major  buildings  from  Bramham  Park  to  the  King’s  Circus  in 
Bath,  completed  by  his  son,  which  they  describe,  perhaps  rather  unfairly,  as  ‘a 
superbly  ordered  claustrophobia’.  The  volume  contains  appendixes  including  a 
chronology  of  Wood’s  life,  and  a  bibliography.  Of  related  interest,  Gillian 
Clarke  has  written  an  attractive  short  history  of  Prior  Park:  A  Compleat 
Landscape  for  the  general  reader.  A.  J.  Youngson’s  comprehensively  inform¬ 
ative  and  generously  illustrated  account  of  The  Making  of  Classical  Edinburgh , 
first  published  in  1966,  is  reissued  in  paperback,  with  a  new  preface  in  which  the 
author  corrects  a  number  of  points  of  detail  and  suggests  slight  changes  of 
emphasis  in  the  interpretations  offered  in  his  original  text.  Another  notable 
reissue  is  John  Summerson’s  classic  survey  of  Georgian  London,  which  has  been 
extensively  revised  for  the  third  time  since  its  original  publication  in  1945. 
Summerson  has  reviewed  his  critical  judgements  and  overhauled  his  historical 
narrative  in  the  light  of  recent  research;  and  he  supplies  new  illustrations  and  an 
epilogue  in  which  he  records  the  fate  of  Georgian  buildings  in  the  city  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

In  The  Discovery  of  Painting  Iain  Pears  charts  ‘The  Growth  of  Interest  in  the 
Arts  in  England,  1680-1768’,  arguing  that  the  spectacular  expansion  of  this 
interest  in  the  eighteenth  century  ‘ultimately  derived  from  a  process  of  cultural 
unification  of  the  upper  ranks  of  English  society’  which  allowed  ‘aristocracy  and 
middling  ranks’  to  represent  themselves  as  ‘the  cultural,  social  and  political  core 
of  the  nation’.  His  useful  survey  of  developments  in  the  contemporary  debate 
about  taste  is  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of  the  art  market  and 
discussion  of  connoisseurship,  patronage,  the  changing  status  of  ‘artisan’  and 
‘artistic’  painters,  and  the  increasing  marginalization  of  women  in  professional 
art  production  and  art  appreciation.  This  intelligently  written  and  informative 
volume  also  includes  a  bibliography  and  appendixes  listing  painting  and  print 
sales  and  imports  in  the  period. 

Volume  2  of  the  projected  new  catalogue  of  the  Tate  Gallery  collections  of 
British  art  has  been  prepared  largely  by  Elizabeth  Einberg  and  Judy  Egerton, 
and  is  entitled  The  Age  of  Hogarth.  Arranged  alphabetically,  it  covers  artists 
born  between  1675  and  1709  and  provides  full  and  detailed  historical  and 
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analytical  notes  on  both  painters  and  paintings.  The  excellent  colour  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Tate’s  holdings  are  usefully  supplemented  with  black  and  white 
illustrations  of  related  works  held  in  other  museums  (such  as  the  remaining 
paintings  in  Joseph  Highmore’s  Pamela  series  or  the  various  versions  of 
Hogarth’s  The  Beggar’s  Opera),  and  in  some  cases  with  details  and  X-rays. 
Catherine  M.  Gordon’s  1981  thesis  on  British  Paintings  of  Subjects  from  the 
English  Novel  1740-1870  is  published  verbatim  by  Garland.  It  provides  an 
interesting  analytical  survey  and  catalogue  of  paintings  (and  some  book 
illustrations)  of  scenes  from  novels  by  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith, 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  includes  numerous  illustrations.  Jaynie  Anderson’s 
collection  of  pieces  by  Edgar  Wind,  entitled  Hume  and  the  Heroic  Portrait, 
contains  a  variety  of  essays  and  notes  on  eighteenth-century  art,  dating  from  the 
1930s,  with  supplementary  notes  by  Wind  and  by  Anderson.  The  title  essay, 
translated  from  German  for  the  first  time,  is  the  most  substantial  and  interesting. 
Other  pieces  include  discussion  of  general  topics  such  as  history  painting,  and 
detailed  commentary  on  particular  artists  and  paintings;  the  volume  includes  a 
generous  selection  of  illustrative  plates.  In  AJ  (46.200-8)  Richard  Wendorf 
outlines  ‘Hogarth’s  Dilemma’  in  approaching  portrait  painting  as  the  art  of 
accurate  or  flattering  representation,  and  in  EA  (450-62)  Edina  Bernard 
discusses,  in  French,  developments  in  eighteenth-century  art  theory  in  relation 
to  the  work  of ‘Alexander  Cozens  (1717-1786)’. 

Two  beautifully  produced  books  from  YaleUP  contain  art  from  the  first 
British  settlements  in  Australia.  The  Art  of  the  First  Fleet  and  Other  Early 
Australian  Drawings,  edited  by  Bernard  Smith  and  Alwyne  Wheeler,  includes 
historical  articles  on  the  development  of  the  community  around  Sydney  and  its 
effect  on  the  Aboriginal  population  of  the  area,  and  analysis  of  the  variety  of 
charts,  views,  natural  history  drawings,  and  paintings  produced  in  the  first 
decade  of  settlement.  Smith  himself  contributes  a  useful  survey  of  the  artistic 
significance  of  the  artwork  of  the  period,  and  the  volume  reproduces  numerous 
illustrations  from  the  records  in  the  Natural  History  section  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  contains  appendixes  and  a  bibliography.  Volume  III  of  The  Art  of 
Captain  Cook's  Voyages  by  Rudiger  Joppien  and  Bernard  Smith  documents  The 
Voyage  of  the  ‘Resolution  ’  and  ‘Discovery  ’  1 776-1 780.  As  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  series  (1985)  this  includes  an  extended  narrative  of  the  voyage  and  analysis 
of  the  paintings  and  drawings  produced  by  its  participating  artists  -  in  this  case 
principally  John  Webber.  It  also  aims  to  provide  a  complete  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  artworks  containing  information  about  people  and  places,  but 
not  necessarily  to  include  all  natural  history  or  navigational  prints,  and 
completes  a  valuable  project  which  has  made  available  a  mass  of  material  of 
enormous  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  significance.  The  volume  is  copiously 
annotated  and  contains  appendixes,  including  letters  from  those  associated  with 
the  voyage,  and  a  bibliography.  I  have  not  seen  Volume  I  of  The  Charts  and 
Coastal  Views  of  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages,  edited  by  Andrew  David  et  al.  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society. 

Finally,  two  outstanding  critical  studies  of  eighteenth-century  art  have 
appeared  this  year.  In  Music  and  Image:  Domesticity,  Ideology  and  Socio- 
Cultural  Formation  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  Richard  Leppert  analyses  the 
place  of  ‘the  idea  of  music’  in  the  formation  of  upper-class  ‘ideologies  of  self, 
class  and  national  identity’  by  examining  the  representation  of  domestic  music¬ 
making  in  the  paintings,  drawings,  and  fashion  plates  of  the  period.  His  tightly 
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argued  and  persuasive  analysis  of  the  central  role  played  by  images  of  music  in 
education,  the  family,  and  polite  social  life  leads  him  to  offer  a  complex  account 
of  their  ideological  importance  in  the  formation  of  power  relations  and  gender 
expectations  in  the  period:  in  this  connection,  he  devotes  chapters  to  the 
representation  of ‘the  male’  and  ‘the  female  ‘at  music’,  the  cultural  boundaries 
of  the  public  and  the  private,  and  the  social  role  of  dance.  His  lucid  and 
provocative  commentaries  on  the  numerous  paintings  reproduced  in  the  text 
make  this  an  exceptionally  valuable  contribution  to  cultural  and  gender  studies 
of  the  period  as  well  as  to  art  history.  The  emphasis  in  Stephen  Deuchar’s 
Sporting  Art  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  is  also  on  the  ‘Social  and  Political 
History’  of  the  genre,  which  he  discusses  largely  in  terms  of  the  importance  of 
sporting  paintings  in  shaping  the  ‘public  conception  of  the  role  of  rural  sports  in 
English  society’.  He  traces  the  evolution  of  sporting  art  as  an  independent  genre, 
as  it  emerges  from  its  seventeenth-century  associations  with  royal  portraiture 
and  patronage  and  attempts  to  perpetuate  an  ideal  of  field  sports  as  healthy  and 
virtuous  rural  activities  in  a  context  in  which  they  are  increasingly  open  to 
attack.  His  analysis  of  the  changing  status  of  the  sporting  picture  in  the  century, 
and  of  the  aesthetic  and  political  controversies  that  surround  it  (and  the 
activities  depicted  within  it),  is  subtle  and  convincing,  and  forms  a  very 
rewarding  focus  for  this  fascinating  study  of  the  cultural  history  of  the  period. 


2.  Poetry 

The  tercentenary  of  Alexander  Pope  produced  the  expected  outpouring  and 
an  equally  predictable  pluralism  of  response.  ‘Even  now,  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
lovers  of  Pope  outside  the  classroom’,  warns  Margaret  Anne  Doody,  projecting 
‘The  Future  of  Pope  Criticism’  ( Scriblerian  21  :i. 8-12),  which,  she  argues,  must 
begin  to  articulate  the  urgent  relevance  of  public  poetry  for  an  age  in  which 
readers  face  another  unholy  alliance  between  autocratic  governments  and 
philistine  commercialism;  yet  the  two  other  academics  who  share  the  platform  in 
this  celebratory  issue  appear  troubled  only  by  incomplete  research,  James 
McLaverty  (‘Pope’s  Text’,  1-3)  on  the  need  to  replace  the  Twickenham  edition, 
James  A.  Winn  (‘Writing  in  the  Margins  of  Mack',  4-8)  on  the  vistas  opened 
rather  than  closed  by  the  recent  Maynard  Mack  Life. 

A  similar  debate  about  the  need  to  popularize  as  opposed  to  ‘more  attention 
...  in  careful  reading  and  close  analysis’  stimulated  the  editorial  labours  of  G.  S. 
Rousseau  and  Pat  Rogers.  Supporters  of  either  will  find  much  to  please  them  in 
the  essays  subsequently  assembled  for  The  Enduring  Legacy.  This  is  quite  the 
best  single  production  on  Pope  in  1988.  Apart  from  the  uniformly  high  quality  of 
the  contributions,  there  is  active  cross-referencing  between  them  and  a  concern 
throughout  with  Pope’s  ‘doubleness',  reified  (perhaps  deliberately)  in  the  pairing 
of  essays.  Patricia  Bruckmann  and  Howard  D.  Weinbrot  lead  off  on  ‘The  Rape 
of  the  Lock’,  Bruckmann  in  a  scholarly  excavation  among  the  sources  for  and 
resonances  of  the  poem’s  machinery,  Weinbrot  in  an  animated  questioning  of 
some  fashionable  theorists  on  the  mock-heroic  as  he  traces  Pope’s  mediation 
between  Homer  and  that  ancient’s  English  parodists.  ‘Pope  and  Women’ 
naturally  follows;  here  Felicity  Rosslyn  demonstrates  the  discordia  concors  of 
satire  which  Penelope  Wilson  pursues  further  as  she  applies  both  reader- 
response  and  feminist  perspectives  to  advance  Earl  Wasserman’s  older  but  still 
serviceable  perceptions.  ‘An  Essay  on  Man’  provides  the  third  pairing  -  and 
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another  demonstration  of ‘doubleness’  -  in  Howard  Erskine-Hill’s  investigation 
of  Pope’s  social  theory  (which  allows  both  patriarchal  and  contractual 
possibilities)  followed  by  a  sinuous  essay  from  David  B.  Morris  on  Pope’s  theory 
and  (poetic)  practice  of  pleasure.  Now  the  prospect  widens  into  ‘Landscape 
Gardening  and  the  Villa  at  Twickenham’  (with  generous  illustration);  John 
Dixon  Hunt  writes  discriminatingly  on  Pope’s  collaboration  with  William  Kent, 
Morris  R.  Brownell  on  the  remarkable  longevity  of  iconography  generated  by 
Pope’s  villa.  ‘Pope  and  Translation  and  Criticism’  returns  us  to  the  verbal  source 
once  more;  A.  D.  Nuttall  is  in  confident  command  of  his  complex  materials  as  he 
traces  the  poetic  transactions  between  Pope,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  Wallace 
Jackson  combatively  acute  as  he  challenges  supposed  binary  oppositions  and 
pursues  Maynard  Mack’s  ‘intertraffic’  between  Pope’s  poems  into  sustained 
intertextuality.  This  is  the  signal  to  abandon  pairing,  and  the  volume  ends  with 
three  essays  on  ‘Pope  and  Posterity’.  The  first  is  a  closely  argued  piece  from  Pat 
Rogers  on  the  ‘drama  of  rustication’  in  the  Epistle  to  a  Lady  and  Pushkin.  The 
last  two  are  more  loosely  jointed:  G.  S.  Rousseau  extends  his  analysis  of  Pope’s 
‘outrage’  at  contemporary  education  into  his  own  attacks  on  those  who  have 
homogenized  ‘humanism’;  Donald  Greene  rather  indulges  his  operatic  an¬ 
alogues  in  what  is,  nevertheless,  a  zestful  ‘Anatomy  of  Pope-Bashing’. 

A  second  collection  of  Essays  for  the  Tercentenary,  edited  by  Colin  Nicholson, 
is  more  eclectic.  It  opens  with  a  level-headed  paper  on  ‘The  Politics  of  Pope’  by 
H.  T.  Dickinson,  followed  by  Brean  S.  Hammond  and  Martin  Malone  (on  ‘Pope 
and  Churchill’)  for  whom  politics  provides  a  contextualizing  version  of  ‘the 
anxiety  of  influence’  which  skewed  the  later  satirist’s  transactions  with  the 
earlier.  The  focus  switches  to  money  in  two  other  essays,  Ian  A.  Bell  on  ‘Pope, 
Money  and  Independence’  and  Colin  Nicholson  in  a  revised  version  of  his 
previously  noticed  (and  excellent)  ‘“Illusion  on  the  Town”:  Figuring  Out  Credit 
in  The  Dunciad  (YW  68.351).  Thereafter,  apart  from  two  informative  pieces  - 
John  Vladimir  Price  on  ‘Pope  and  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  Universities’  and 
Peter  France  on  ‘The  French  Pope’  in  eighteenth-century  translations  -  and  a 
busy  essay  from  Colin  Manlove  (‘Parts  and  Wholes:  Pope  and  Poetic  Structure’) 
on  the  uneven  consequences  of  ‘delight  in  change  and  variety’  through  the 
poetry,  the  contributors  settle  to  work  on  individual  texts.  Roger  Savage 
(‘Antiquity  as  Nature:  Pope’s  Fable  of  “Young  Maro”  in  An  Essay  on 
Criticism ’)  writes  a  scholarly  piece  on  imitation;  Geoffrey  Carnall  (‘Belinda’s 
Bibles’)  spins  a  lively  speculation  out  of  sectarianism;  Alastair  Fowler  (‘The 
Paradoxical  Machinery  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock')  responds  with  revisionist 
gusto  to  cultural  materialist  readings;  Michael  Phillips  (‘The  Composition  of 
Pope’s  Imitation  of  Horace ,  II,  i’)  charts  struggles  towards  self-definition  as 
opposition  satirist;  W.  W.  Robson  (‘Text  and  Context:  Pope’s  “Coronation 
Epistle”’)  writes  elegantly  on  the  shifting  bases  for  the  canonical  text,  R.  D.  S. 
Jack  (‘Pope’s  Mediaeval  Heroine:  Eloisa  to  Abelard)  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  interpretative  debate  on  the  blending  of  classical  with 
Christian  modes;  Donald  W.  Nichol  (‘Pope’s  1747  Ethic  Epistles  and  the  Essay 
on  Man  Frontispiece:  An  Abandoned  “Opus  Magnum”?’)  raises  a  plethora  of 
questions  to  support  his  argument  for  a  new  bibliography;  and  Wendy  Jones 
(‘The  Self-Portrait  in  Letters’)  finds  in  Pope’s  editing  of  his  correspondence  an 
attempt  to  construct  positive  counterbalance  for  his  satiric  negations. 

Alexander  Pope:  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose,  edited  by  Robin  Sowerby  -  with 
a  brisk  introduction  for  a  student  audience  -  thus  makes  a  timely  appearance.  So 
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too,  according  to  the  bibliographies,  does  Richard  Steiger  s  The  English  and 
Latin  Texts  of  Pope’s  ‘Imitations  of  Horace’  (Garland),  but  this  was  unavailable 
for  review.  The  most  splendid  book  on  Pope  I  did  see  is  the  large-format  Scolar 
facsimile  of  An  Essay  on  Criticism,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  The  Dunciad  I  ariorum, 
the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  and  An  Essay  on  Man  with  a  textual  introduction  by 
Geoffrey  Day;  the  most  curious  is  Reginald  Berry’s  A  Pope  Chronology,  which 
organizes  what  we  know  (or  Pope  wanted  us  to  think  we  know)  into  a  form  of 
diary  with  minimal  editorial  comment.  This  has  its  forensic  interest  but  does 
leave  one  wondering  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Maynard  Mack  s  Life  is  not  at  risk 
here,  and  that  doyen  of  Pope  scholars  offers  his  own  ‘World  of  Alexander  Pope' 

( YU  LG  62.84—158)  in  the  catalogue  for  exhibitions  at  the  Beinecke  Library  and 
the  Yale  Center  for  British  Art.  Mack’s  fifteen  topic  preambles  and  139  glosses 
retain  their  capacity  to  inform  and  please  even  readers  not  lucky  enough  to  have 
been  in  New  Haven  between  April  and  August  of  1988. 

Swings  and  roundabouts  are  discernible  within  Pope  special  issues.  No  sooner 
does  one  of  The  Enduring  Legacy's  editors  claim  that  the  criticism  ot  Pope  s 
works  [has]  been  transformed  into  a  rarefied  dialogue  among  an  ever- 
diminishing  number  of  specialists’  than  back  comes  the  riposte  of  ECent  (ii)  in  its 
attempt  to  ‘expand  the  dialogue  on  Pope’  by  publishing  essays  from  scholars 
‘not  generally  known  as  Popeans’.  Four  of  the  resulting  papers  flog  their  theses 
into  verbosity,  though  all  have  their  virtues  too:  David  B.  Morris  (‘Bootstrap 
Theory:  Pope,  Physics  and  Interpretation’,  101-21),  extravagant  and  modest  by 
turns,  takes  a  theory  from  quantum  physics  as  a  metaphor  not  only  for  Pope's 
relational  epistemology  but  also  for  criticism  of  his  poetry  and  even  for  the  state 
of  the  whole  literary  academy;  James  Grantham  Turner  (‘Pope’s  Libertine  Self- 
Fashioning’,  123^14)  strains  in  the  ‘attempt  to  mediate  between  two  .  .  . 
methodologies:  the  biographical,  which  brings  out  Pope's  sensitivity  to  women 
.  .  .  and  the  ideological,  which  rightly  explores  his  hostility  and  condescension'; 
Susan  Staves  (‘Pope’s  Refinement’,  145-63)  is  grimly  determined  to  prove  The 
Dunciad  and  much  else  the  celebration  of  property  even  when  property  is  the 
apparent  satiric  target;  and  Carole  Fabricant  (‘Pope's  Moral,  Political  and 
Cultural  Combat’,  165-87)  is  wordily  convinced  that  Pope  was  the  consummate 
propagandist  we  must  honour  even  in  rejections  of  his  reflexive  ‘heroic  self¬ 
projections’.  The  best  essays  here  are  the  two  which  conclude  the  issue:  Leopold 
Damrosch  Jr  (‘Pope’s  Epics:  What  Happened  to  Narrative?’,  189-207)  writes  a 
trenchantly  Bakhtinian  analysis  of  the  translations  and  Dunciad ;  Carey 
McIntosh  (‘High  Styles  and  Low  in  Pope',  208-24)  also  honours  Bakhtin  in  a 
paper  on  Pope’s  adventurous  use  of  registers  as  a  major  contribution  to  ‘the 
novelization  of  conventional  genres’. 

Even  the  translations  receive  unusually  sustained  attention  in  the  separate 
journal  papers  during  this  tercentenary  year.  ‘Allusion  and  Parallelism  in  Pope's 
Homer'  ( YES  1 59-70),  by  Frederick  M .  Keener,  announces  a  long-term  concern 
with  ‘the  Poet’s  secret’,  on  this  occasion  revealed  by  Pope’s  intuitive  alertness  to 
‘likeness  essential  to  parallels  as  distinguished  from  .  .  .  likeness  only  logically 
antecedent  to  contrast’;  ‘The  Ideology  of  Pope’s  Iliad  (CL  358-83),  by  Peter  J. 
Connelly,  shrewdly  demonstrates  how  Pope’s  linguistic  choices  pit  commerce 
against  generosity  to  animate  ‘The  real  historical  conflict  between  the  emerging 
middle-class  political  order  and  the  nostalgic  dream  of  a  virtuous  aristocratic 
society  [which]  creates  the  fundamental  opposition’;  and  Paul  Sorrell  first 
reproduces,  then  analyses  ‘A  New  Manuscript  Fragment  in  Dunedin,  New 
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Zealand’  ( Scriblerian  20:i.  137-44)  which  shows  Pope’s  editorial  methods  as  he 
corrects,  overwrites,  and  improves  his  collaborators’  donkey-work  on  the 
Odyssey.  Classical  imitation  also  provides  the  starting  point  for  Clifford  R. 
Ames  in  ‘False  Advertising:  The  Influence  of  Virgil  and  Isaiah  on  Pope’s 
Messiah ’  (SEL  401-26),  an  essay  which  carefully  charts  the  development  from 
fidelity  to  progressively  more  free  use  of  sources  into  a  recognizably  ‘Popean 
vision’.  ‘Thoughts  of  God:  Messianic  Alchemy  in  Windsor-Foresf  ( YES  125— 
42),  by  Douglas  Brooks-Davies,  adeptly  extends  the  earlier  work  of  Pat  Rogers 
on  heraldic  association  into  ‘Jacobite  Georgic’  celebrating  a  visionary  dream 
which  yet  admits  its  own  inapplicability,  but  in  ‘Addison’s  “Inexpressible 
Chagrin”  and  Pope’s  Poem  on  the  Peace’  ( YES  143-58)  Robert  Cummings  finds 
a  brilliant  but  flawed  pastoral  which  disengages  from  politics,  if  in  a  manner 
which  palpably  rejects  all  Addison’s  Whiggish  strictures  about  the  proper  way  to 
honour  Marlborough  and  to  greet  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  find  Pope’s  more  popular  early  poems  well  represented  in 
the  year’s  single  essays,  though  those  on  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  disappointing. 
‘Pope  and  the  “Microscopic  Eye’”  ( SSEng  21-37),  by  Robert  W.  Williams, 
recognizes  the  subtlety  of  scale  perceived  in  varying  dimensions  yet  finds  Pope 
largely  antipathetic  to  microscopy  as  material  for  poetic  creativity,  ‘ Spectator  79 
and  The  Rape  of  the  Lock’  ( ANQ  53-5),  by  Gerald  W.  Morton,  advances  only 
the  most  generic  of  claims  for  Addison  as  Pope’s  ‘source’.  However,  “‘The  Care 
of  Heav’n”:  Biblical  Echo  in  An  Essay  on  Man ’  ( YES  171-80)  by  Patricia 
Briickmann  is  a  thoughtful  essay  on  textual  allusions  and  tones  extended  into 
the  sentient  and  natural  world;  William  Bowman  Piper’s  ‘Pope’s  Vindication’ 
(PQ  303-21)  assembles  a  spirited  argument  for  the  Essay  as  ‘a  more  original,  a 
more  philosophical,  and  a  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  deity  than  anything  in  Milton’s  epic’,  and  in  ‘Eighteenth-Century 
French  Translations  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer ’  ( SVEC  256.297-323)  Judy 
Celano  Celli  and  Theodore  Braun  break  new  ground  as  they  first  reproduce, 
then  analyse  the  eight  versions  they  have  traced  as  barometers  of  interpretation. 
By  contrast,  ‘Woman  in  a  Trap:  Pope  and  Ovid  in  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  by  Karen 
Alkalay  Gut  ( CollL  249-65),  is  the  only  uncollected  piece  on  that  poem  this  year, 
and  it  is  a  reprint  to  boot. 

James  Engell’s  ‘Wealth  and  Words:  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Bathurst ’  ( MP  85.433— 
46)  is  quite  new:  it  is  also  a  tightly  sustained  argument  which  ranges  from  Locke 
to  his  modern  deconstructive  counterparts  via  early  Wasserman  as  Engell 
analyses  Pope’s  reification  of  the  corrupt  merging  between  money  and  language 
in  the  attempt  to  restore  ‘virtue’  to  more  than  mere  signification.  The  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot  is  also  the  subject  of  extended  explication  by  Ian  Donaldson  in 
‘Concealing  and  Revealing’  (YES  181-99)  which  concludes  persuasively  that 
while  ‘Many  of  the  [poem’s]  ambiguities  and  contradictions  . . .  are  the  result  of  a 
controlled  and  happy  art;  others  bear  testimony  to  the  complex  social  pressures 
under  which  Pope  lived  and  worked’.  Yet  other  commentators  on  Arbuthnot 
work  more  closely  with  textual  matters;  Elias  F.  Mengel,  ‘Pope’s  Imitation  of 
Boileau’  ( EIC  295-307),  makes  good  his  claim  for  Boileau  as  a  major  influence 
when  he  adds  more  allusions  to  those  previously  recognized  from  Satire  IX 
Epitre  X  (though  to  conclude  that  ‘Pope  inherited  his  mantle  of  Horace  from 
Boileau’  is  going  a  bit  too  far),  and  John  R.  Clark,  ‘Pope’s  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot , 
189-90’  (. Expl  46:ii.  1 1—13),  notes  a  densely  witty  climax  in  the  ‘translation’  of 
nine  bad  poets  into  the  singular  Nahum  Tate.  Following  other  trails,  Brian 
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Corman  and  Paul  R.  Stone,  ‘A  Possible  Source  for  The  Dunciad  ( Scriblerian 
20:ii.  194— 6),  find  a  plausible  verbal  and  contextual  alternative  source  in 
Dryden’s  Amboyna  for  the  famous  closing  couplet;  and  Arthur  Sherbo,  'More 
Pope  Scholia’  {YES  221-30),  notes  additional  repetitions  from  Pope’s  ‘second 
language’  of  epic  diction  through  the  same  poem.  I  did  not  see  Stephen  Szilagyi  s 
‘Pope  and  His  Brother  Dunces’  ( MHLS ),  but  I  did  see  both  Max  Byrd's  ‘Pope 
and  Metamorphosis:  Three  Notes’  (MP  85.447-59),  which  modestly  proposes 
its  linkages  between  systems  of  order  and  visionary  fluidity,  particularly  in  the 
later  poems,  and  ‘Pope’s  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects  by  Chester  Chapin 
{ANQ  93),  which  adds  to  the  parallels  from  earlier  correspondence  noted  by 
Rosemary  Cowler  (YW  67.333).  Tercentenary  energy  even  illuminates  usually 
undisturbed  recesses  such  as  the  epitaphs.  Howard  Erskine-Hill  s  Life  into 
Letters,  Death  into  Art:  Pope’s  Epitaph  on  Francis  Atterbury’  (YES  200-20)  is 
the  first  of  two  long  and  scholarly  investigations;  the  second,  “‘Your  Distance 
Keep”:  Pope’s  Epitaphic  Stance’,  by  Joshua  K.  Scodel  (ELH  615-41),  is  part  ot 
his  wider  work-in-progress  on  the  epitaph  which,  here,  determinedly  charts 
Pope’s  refinement  of  an  ‘adversarial’  stance  which  distanced  him,  as  writer,  from 
the  ancients,  detractors,  friends,  allies,  and  future  readers  alike.  There  could  be 
no  more  appropriate  coda  to  the  year’s  work  on  Pope. 

This  year  also  saw  a  very  different  ‘tercentenary’  publication,  for  John  Gay  and 
the  Scriblerians,  edited  by  Peter  Lewis  and  Nigel  Wood,  is  the  product  of  a  1985 
conference  at  Durham  where,  as  here  (one  supposes),  half  the  business 
concerned  Gay  the  dramatist.  Certainly  the  poetry  is  well  served  in  the  first  half 
of  this  collection.  Brean  S.  Hammond,  for  example,  shrewdly  explains  the 
contradiction  between  Gay’s  complaints  about  penurious  neglect  and  his 
considerable  fortune  -  amassed  by  profitable  writing  while  free-loading  in  the 
homes  or  company  of  the  Good  and  the  Modestly  Distinguished  -  by  reference 
to  the  Scriblerian  article  of  faith  about  the  decline  of  true  patronage  into 
factional  hack  servility;  and  J.  A.  Downie  finds  a  comparable  ideological  strain 
in  the  ‘Old  Whig’  complaint  (so  common  among  the  Queen  Anne  Tory  writers) 
that  the  natural  government  of  selfless  aristocrats  had  been  usurped  by  monied 
corruption  under  Walpole.  There  is  a  different  yet  not  unrelated  coherence 
between  the  other  essays  relevant  here.  Stephen  Copley  and  Ian  Haywood  trace 
the  evasive  charms  of  Trivia  as  The  Walker  approaches  only  to  sidestep  both 
Georgic  satire  on  and  Mandevillean  celebration  of  civic  luxury;  Tom  Woodman 
also  identifies  equivocation  about  the  true  subject  of  his  verse  in  ‘Gay's  Art  of 
Polite  Living  in  Town’;  and  Nigel  Wood,  on  ‘Gay  and  the  Ironies  of  Rustic 
Simplicity’,  concludes  that  if ‘Pope  was  confident  that  Virgil  might  live  again  on 
Windsor’s  plains  .  .  .  Gay  demonstrates  that  by  1720  the  only  assertion  possible 
was  that  this  hope  was  futile’.  Other  early-century  poets  who  appear  even  less 
frequently  on  the  critical  agenda  feature  in  the  ‘Poetical  Miscellany’  which  takes 
up  a  modest  proportion  of  The  Meridian  Anthology  of  Early  Women  Writers , 
edited  by  Katharine  M.  Rogers  and  William  McCarthy.  One  of  these,  Anne 
Finch  -  or  Anne  Winchilsea  as  Jean  M.  Ellis  D’ Alessandro  prefers  to  style  her 
(with  fine  disregard  for  the  sort  of  patriarchal  assumptions  which  trouble  the 
Meridian  anthologists)  -  also  gets  more  sustained  attention  in  an  edition  of  The 
Wellesley  Manuscript  Poems.  The  label  ‘personal  publication’  has  more 
pejorative  associations  than  this  book  deserves  to  carry,  but  it  is  not  without 
weaknesses  common  in  such  productions,  for  example,  a  self-indulgently 
expansive  introductory  essay  and  a  semi-facsimile  style  text  which  would  not 
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pass  muster  with  any  editorial  purist.  It  is,  however,  a  handsome  volume  which 
at  least  makes  its  previously  unpublished  texts  more  widely  available,  and  the 
critical  essay  (which  ranges  over  the  whole  Finch  canon)  is  earnestly  enthusiastic 
if  quite  innocent  of  the  gender-consciousness  which  adds  substance  to  the  essays 
in  ECLife  by  Lawrence  Lipking  and  by  Joanna  Lipking,  respectively  ‘Sappho 
Descending:  Eighteenth-Century  Styles  in  Abandoned  Women’  (li. 40-57)  and 
‘Fair  Originals:  Women  Poets  in  Male  Commendatory  Poems’  (li. 58-72). 

James  Wooley’s  book  on  Swift’s  Later  Poems  (Garland)  was  unavailable  for 
review,  but  a  handful  of  papers  demand  notice.  Pope  is  there  again,  along  with 
Swift,  in  the  first  of  these,  a  challenging  essay  on  ‘Forgotten  Genres’  by  Patricia 
Spacks  {MLS  i.47-60)  which  (while  pursuing  bigger  issues)  has  some  il¬ 
luminating  comments  on  the  two  authors  in  both  poetry  and  correspondence.  Of 
the  four  papers  exclusively  devoted  to  Swift,  that  by  Arthur  Sherbo  on  ‘Swift’s 
Abuse  of  Poetic  Diction’  ( CollL  233-48)  is  a  reprint  of  a  previously  noted  (and 
valuable)  essay,  while  ‘Disciplining  on  the  Sly’  by  Hermann  J.  Real  and  Heinz  J. 
Vienken  is  a  remorseless  argument  towards  a  singular  reading  about  which  even 
they  seem  uneasy:  ‘Swift  does  signal  his  recommended  alternative  ...  if  ever  so 
implicitly.’  Pat  Rogers,  ‘Plunging  in  the  Southern  Waves:  Swift’s  Poem  on  the 
Bubble’  {YES  41-50),  contrives  simultaneously  to  scintillate  and  to  pack  his 
essay  with  information  which  is  utterly  persuasive  on  ‘The  Bubble’  as  a 
characteristic  (rather  than  brilliant)  poem  ‘prising  open  the  cant  idiom  of 
political  debate’  and  restoring  the  credit  of  language  in  his  own  reverse  poetic 
alchemy.  Margaret  Anne  Doody’s  ‘Swift  among  the  Women’  {YES  68-92)  is 
very  different  in  orientation  but  just  as  impressive  in  its  lucidly  intelligent 
anatomy  of  why  Swift  and  his  poetry  have  had  their  female  admirers  from  his 
time  to  our  own:  ‘he  was  the  exciting  poet  of  limitations  [who]  .  .  .  dealt  with 
cross-grained  realities  against  the  heroic  mode’  which  found  (and  still  finds)  a 
ready  response,  except  among  those  (chiefly  male)  critics  whose  recoil  from 
Swift’s  ‘obscenity’  and  ‘misogyny’  betrays  their  patriarchal  incomprehension. 
An  equal  number  of  contributions  venture  into  the  poetry  of  Swift’s  con¬ 
temporaries  better  known  for  their  work  in  other  modes  or  other  professions. 
Francis  McKee,  ‘Early  Criticism  of  The  Grumbling  Hive ’  {N&Q  176-7),  detects 
in  Mandeville  an  allusive  counter-attack  on  the  Tory  polemic  of  Delariviere 
Manley,  and  Paula  R.  Backscheider  writes  with  her  usual  serious  scholarship  on 
‘The  Verse  Essay,  John  Locke,  and  Defoe’s  Jure  Divino'  {ELH  99-124), 
particularly  so  on  Defoe’s  debt  to  the  Second  Treatise  in  this,  his  most  deeply 
committed  attempt  to  argue  ‘Revolution  Principles’.  Less  firmly  among  the 
ideologically  muscular  Whigs,  ‘Cancellanda  in  the  First  Edition  of  Steele’s 
Poetical  Miscellanies',  by  James  E.  May  {PBS A  71-82),  discovers  among 
omitted  leaves  an  unpublished  verse  compliment  to  Addison  by  Charles  Gildon 
and  drafts  by  Gay  for  The  Shepherd’s  Week',  while  back  among  the  Tories, 
‘Dramatic  Texture  and  Philosophical  Debate  in  Prior’s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
by  Nicholas  H.  Nelson  {SEL  427-41),  is  a  carefully  cumulative  questioning  of 
received  wisdoms  about  Prior’s  ‘scepticism’.  Finally,  there  is  a  worthy  piece  by 
Clare  A.  Simmons,  ‘The  Historical  Sources  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore’s  Alfred 
{ELN  26:ii.  18-23)  which  sensibly  limits  itself  to  literary  history  since,  as  its 
author  concedes,  ‘The  detection  of  merits  in  Alfred  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task’. 

The  longevity  and  reach  of  Night  Thoughts  interest  two  specialists  in  other 
languages:  Mark  Altshuller,  ‘Semyon  Bobrov  and  Edward  Young’  {RLT  129- 
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40),  traces  its  influence  on  ‘one  of  the  most  talented  poets  of  Russian 
preromanticism  in  the  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth’,  while  Townsend  Whelen  Bowling,  ‘Night  Thoughts  on  the 
New  World:  Loaisel  de  Treogate’s  Florello ’  ( SVEC  256. 195-214),  recognizes  the 
importance  of  Pierre  Letourneur’s  Les  Nuits  de  Young  for  Loaisel  s  reflection  of 
the  ideological  and  spiritual  crises  of  the  late  Enlightenment’.  James  Thomson, 
another  poet  long  honoured  more  for  his  influence  than  his  intrinsic  merits,  is 
subjected  to  the  reverse  scrutiny  by  James  J.  and  Ann  Stewart  Balakier  in  The 
Addisonian  Connection  between  James  Thomson’s  The  Seasons  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Principid  ( UDR  ii.69-77),  though  they  stop  short  of  claiming  a  direct 
link  between  Spectator  papers  on  ‘an  aesthetically-charged,  dynamic  picture  of 
the  Newtonian  universe’  and  Thomson’s  own  ‘Newtonian  sublime  .  In  James 
Thomson,  Anglo-Scot  Mary  Jane  W.  Scott  goes  much  further  and  posits  that  the 
poet’s  formative  years  in  the  Borders  were  the  most  profound,  multi-faceted 
source  of  his  literary  life.  Well,  in  one  sense  that  must  be  true:  then  again,  since  he 
left  for  London  at  twenty-five  and  never  returned  to  Scotland,  Thomson  himself 
seems  not  to  have  thought  his  Scottishness  vital.  The  strength  of  this  book  is 
rather  a  by-product  of  its  thesis,  for  in  seeking  to  identify  elements  of  a 
‘Scottishness’  beyond  the  narrowly  parochial,  Scott  ranges  over  the  spectrum  ot 
Thomson’s  writing  with  fewer  of  the  usual  preconceptions.  There  are  some 
moments  of  special  pleading  which  approach  the  risible  -  for  example  on  Scots 
intonations  in  The  Seasons'  onomatopoeia  —  but  to  dwell  on  these  would  be 
unjust;  any  focus  of  this  sort  is  prone  to  distortion  by  both  writer  and  reviewer. 
Certainly  some  omissions  are  culpable,  most  obviously  a  failure  to  give  the  Scots 
Enlightenment  its  due,  possibly  because  this  would  tend  to  blur  the  very 
differences  she  wants  to  widen.  But  there  are,  indeed,  differences.  Like  Arbuthnot 
-  and  so  many  others  who  took  the  high  road  to  London  -  Thomson  was  an 
Anglo-Scot,  and  to  her  credit  Scott  brings  out  the  duality  of  that  heritage.  It  was, 
coincidentally,  a  Scots  publication  of  The  Seasons  by  Alexander  Donaldson 
which  occasioned  the  copyright  judgment  of  1774  and  which  Mark  Rose  (‘The 
Author  as  Proprietor:  Donaldson  v.  Becket  and  the  Genealogy  of  Modern 
Authorship’,  Rep  23.51-85)  seizes  upon  as  a  key  stage  in  development  of  the 
literary  ‘work’  as  ‘reified  aesthetic  object,  unitary,  closed,  and  caught  up  in 
relations  of  ownership’  -  before  poststructuralism  changed  everything. 

Pre-structuralist  styles  of  scholarship  are  very  much  in  evidence  among  the 
papers  on  Johnson  this  year.  David  F.  Venturo  writes  a  workmanlike  survey  of 
‘The  Poetics  of  Samuel  Johnson’s  Epitaphs  and  Elegies  and  On  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Robert  Levet'  ( SP  73-91).  Two  others  find  sources  for  aspects  of  his  most 
famous  satire;  Maurice  J.  O'Sullivan’s  ‘Shakespeare,  Johnson  and  Wolsey:  A 
Community  of  Mind’  ( SSEng  13-20)  assembles  a  deal  of  circumstantial 
evidence  for  the  dynamics  of  the  Wolsey  portrait  in  Henry  Villas  an  emblem  so 
current  that  Johnson  could  not  fail  to  find  it  useful  in  his  drive  to  integrate  past 
with  present  experience,  and  ‘“Wide-Wasting  Pest'  :  Social  History  in  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes',  by  Gary  Boire,  is  perceptive  on  the  urgencies  which 
compelled  Johnson’s  hostile  engagement  with  the  transformations  wrought  by 
the  financial  revolution.  Elsewhere,  in  N&Q  (190)  Paul  Jeffreys-Powell  explains 
‘A  Grammatical  Error  in  Johnson's  Ode  on  the  Isle  of  Skye'  as  a  Latin  nonsense 
for  which  we  may  (conveniently)  blame  Boswell’s  transcription,  and  Timothy  J. 
Viator,  in  ‘Richard  Savage  on  Colley  Cibber:  “Idle”  Verse  and  the  Duties  of  a 
Poet’  {ELN  26:ii.24— 9),  notes  that  Savage  assayed  his  own  attack  on  neglect  in 
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his  one  extant  letter.  He  was  to  pay  dearly  for  a  more  physical  attack,  of  course. 
An  anonymous  1727  pamphlet,  The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  which  appealed 
for  clemency  after  his  conviction  for  murder  (and  which  Johnson  drew  on  for  his 
later  Account),  is  reprinted  in  the  ARS  series  with  an  introduction  by  Timothy 
Erwin. 

Morris  Golden’s  Thomas  Gray  is  an  ‘updated  edition’  in  the  TEAS  series.  I 
have  not  attempted  direct  comparison  with  the  1964  volume  but  do  not  expect 
(or  detect)  much  concern  with  the  more  specialized  modern  commitments  in  this 
established  and  student-oriented  life-and-works,  updated  or  otherwise. 
‘Classical  or  Romantic’,  Golden’s  final  chapter,  is  typical.  Here  he  works  crisply 
through  the  cliches,  exploding  some,  rephrasing  more,  supporting  others. 
Habitual  readers  of  YWES  may  wince  at  statements  such  as  ‘  “Post-Augustan” 
...  is  now,  with  more  reason,  more  in  vogue’,  but  even  those  who  object  most 
hotly  might  also  concede  that  their  ire  is  provoked,  in  part,  by  the  stubborn 
resilience  of  such  labels.  Deborah  D.  Rogers  fishes  less  troubled  waters  for  a 
variant  in  ‘The  Problem  of  Copy-Texts  for  Gray’s  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Clarke ’  (ELN 
26:ii.30 — 4),  while  on  ‘poor  Collins’,  Gray’s  habitual  pairing,  this  year’s  papers 
restrict  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  biography.  First  Mary  Margaret  Stewart, 
‘William  Collins,  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Use  of  Biographical  Details’  ( SEL 
471-82),  mines  evidence  from  property  leases  to  blame  Collins  for  his  financial 
problems  and  to  show  Johnson  aware  of  that  culpability,  then  Heidi  Van  de 
Veire,  ‘The  Ordering  of  Vision  in  Collins’s  “Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character’” 
C ELWIU  165-75)  extends  the  consequences  of  Johnson’s  reluctance  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  for  his  Life  of  Collins  into  an  argument  that  the  poem’s  ‘peculiar 
blend  of  pathos  and  critical  judgment  is  too  cheaply  taken  for  personal  crisis 
rather  than  comprehended  as  a  mimetic  contrivance’.  Bibliographical  rather 
than  biographical  matters  are  explored  in  the  papers  on  other  late  eighteenth- 
century  writers:  Arthur  Sherbo  finds  an  annotation  in  ‘Dean  Thomas  Gaisford’s 
Copy  of  Robert  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Poems  (1758)’  ( MP  86.53),  Margaret 
M.  Smith  comments  on  a  hitherto  unpublished  postscript  to  a  letter  from 
‘Thomas  Percy,  [to]  William  Shenstone,  Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  and  the 
Reliques ’  (BLR  1 2.471—7),  Harriet  Jump  finds  proof  both  of  Akenside’s  lively 
interest  in  contemporary  politics  and  of  his  less  formal  pre-publication  style  in 
‘Two  New  Akenside  Manuscripts’  (RES  2 1 7-30),  and  in  the  only  piece  on  Smart 
I  traced  this  year,  Mary  Margaret  Stewart  notices  some  advertisements  in  mid- 
November  1747  for  ‘Christopher  Smart’s  Proposals  For  A  Collection  of  Original 
Poems’  (Library  253-4)  which  add  plausibility  to  the  speculation  that  he  was 
absent  from  Cambridge  in  late  1747  because  wavering  between  an  academic  and 
a  literary  career. 

‘An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Humphry  Davy:  Merlin  in  the  Late  Eighteenth 
Century’  (N&Q  195-6),  by  Roger  Simpson,  reprints  ‘The  Death  of  Merlin’  from 
Davy’s  notebooks  and  thus  provides  incidental  testimony  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  widespread  impact  of  James  Macpherson’s  Ossian.  That  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  the  subject  of  a  sustained  exploration  in  The  Sublime  Savage  by 
Fiona  Stafford.  This  is  an  impressive  addition  to  the  cooler,  more  thoughtful 
reassessment  of  Ossian  which  has  taken  place  in  the  later  1980s.  It  is  a  well- 
researched  and  level-headed  monograph,  using  the  space  which  book-length 
elbow  room  allows  to  consider  all  the  literary,  literary-historical,  and  socio¬ 
political  evidence  across  the  span  of  Macpherson’s  life  and  writing:  ‘The 
“sympathetick  Bond”  between  James  Macpherson  and  the  ancient  Bard  whose 
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voice  he  was  gradually  adopting’  is  thus  persuasively  unfolded  in  all  its  accretive 
blend  of  Celtic,  biblical,  and  Scots  Enlightenment  resonances,  through,  ior 
example,  The  Highlander  and  The  Death  of  Oscur.  It  would  be  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  simplistic  response  -  which  Stafford  avoids  -  to  label  its  final  mutation  into 
Ossian  as  romantic  (but  not  yet  Romantic)  imitation  rather  than  hoax  or 
translation,  but  such  a  description  is  shown  to  be  closer  to  the  truth  than  either 
of  the  extremes  embraced  with  such  combative  fervour  by  less  intelligent 

commentators.  , 

So  both  Thomson  and  Macpherson  have  book-length  studies  devoted  to  them 

this  year  The  third  and  most  famous  Scots  poet  has  two.  The  first  ot  these, 
Robert  Burns  by  Richard  Hindle  Fowler,  is  a  popular  biography  written  with 
appropriate  gusto  unconstrained  by  academic  proprieties.  When  on  the  subject 
of  Burns’s  debt  to  Pope,  for  example,  Fowler  illustrates  the  former  s  facility  with 
the  style  of  the  latter  by  interweaving  lines  from  both  in  a  single  'quotation  -  the 
seams  show,  of  course,  as  Fowler  insists  they  must,  making  his  point  with 
irreverent  immediacy  -  although  the  appendix  which  reproduces  ‘Bounce  to 
Fop’  (after  the  airy  declaration  that  ‘It  is  highly  probable  that  it  gave  [Burns]  the 
idea  of  writing  The  Twa  Dogs ’)  is  perhaps  less  defensible.  Yet  Fowler  is  also  less 
given  to  the  sort  of  cargo-cult  worship  which  distorts  so  many  biographies  of 
Rabbie.  As  he  proves  with  uncompromising  honesty.  Burns  was  a  very  bad 
farmer.  Facing  ‘Bounce  to  Fop’  in  Fowler’s  appendixes  is  a  chart  which  sorts  out 
the  relationships  of ‘The  Church  in  Scotland’  dunng  the  later  eighteenth  century 
as  a  gloss  for  his  fundamentally  biographical  interest  in  the  ‘cavalcade  of  satires 
on  the  kirk  and  its  officials’.  By  contrast,  in  Raymond  Bentman's  Robert  Burns 
there  are  fifteen  pages  given  over  to  close  reading  of  rhetoric  in  ‘The  Religious 
Satires’.  This  too  is  a  good  book  for  a  different,  student  audience  and  one  which 
also  offers  something  for  those  who  may  think  themselves  beyond  such 
introductory  guides.  Most  obviously,  Bentman  has  an  animating  thesis  —  that 
‘Burns ...  is  perhaps  the  .  .  .  most  typical  and  articulate  spokesman'  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  (not  merely  a  sort  of  displaced  proto-Romantic)  -  which 
owes  a  debt  he  willingly  pays  to  other  recent  studies  in  the  period,  particularly 
Fredric  V.  Bogel’s  Literature  and  Insubstantiality  in  Later  Eighteenth-Century 
England  {YW  65.350,  356).  Bentman  makes  his  case  consistently  and  well.  Pieces 
in  BurnsC  return  us  to  the  biographical  industry:  James  L.  Hempstead  finds 
more  information  about  John  Lewars  as  model  for  ‘The  Devil’s  run  awa'  wi’  the 
Exciseman’  (39-44);  the  same  poem  also  figures  in  David  Groves’  note  (70)  on  a 
letter  from  Burns  to  William  Creech  in  the  Edinburgh  Library  Journal  -  but 
ignored  by  recent  bibliographies  -  and  R.  Peel  (45-8)  lists  the  poems  which 
Burns  first  published,  though  not  always  under  his  own  name,  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 


3.  Drama 

Richard  W.  Bevis’s  English  Drama:  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  1660- 
1789  offers  to  update  the  Revels  History  of  the  drama  of  the  period  ( YW  58.253; 
56.271-2),  and  to  relate  dramatic  developments  more  closely  than  has 
previously  been  attempted  to  the  social  circumstances  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  volume  provides  a  broad  -  and  rather  unreliable  -  outline  of  political  and 
cultural  developments  in  the  country  and  surveys  the  accompanying  changes  in 
dramatic  forms  generically,  including  operas  and  musical  plays.  Bevis  provides  a 
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good  account  of  changing  theatrical  styles  and  tastes,  and  includes  useful 
chronological  tables,  bibliographies,  and  notes  on  the  dramatists  of  the  period. 
However,  his  critical  comments  on  individual  plays  are  rather  disappointing, 
and  his  prose  can  be  mannered.  Dene  Barnett’s  study  of  The  Art  of  Gesture  aims 
to  provide  ‘a  detailed  picture  of  the  acting  techniques  used  in  eighteenth-century 
tragedy  and  serious  opera,  based  entirely  on  contemporaneous  sources’.  He 
draws  on  oratorical  and  acting  manuals  from  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  main 
British  example  being  Gilbert  Austin’s  Chironomia,  to  describe  an  elaborate  art 
of  gesture  which  he  defines  as  ‘rationalistic  rather  than  impressionistic,  and  .  .  . 
often  passionately  and  flamboyantly  expressive’.  Although  he  tends  to  homo¬ 
genize  potentially  discrete  European  acting  styles  rather  uncritically  and  does 
not  tackle  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  between  acting  theory  and  historical 
performance  practice  entirely  adequately,  this  is  a  fascinating  survey,  well 
illustrated,  and  supported  with  full  and  useful  notes  on  sources.  I  have  not  seen 
Ronald  W.  Vince’s  Neoclassical  Theatre:  A  Historiographical  Handbook 
(Greenwood). 

Kendall  has  edited  a  volume  of  plays  by  women  in  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
under  the  title  Love  and  Thunder.  She  selects  comedies  by  Susanna  Centlivre, 
Mary  Pix,  and  Catherine  Trotter  for  their  ‘stageworthiness’,  and  Jane 
Wiseman’s  tragedy  Antiochus  the  Great  for  its  ‘literary  value’.  Her  introductory 
championship  of  the  plays  is  rather  overstated,  but  the  volume  performs  a 
valuable  function  in  making  the  texts  widely  and  cheaply  available.  In  The  Well- 
Known  Troublemaker  Fidelis  Morgan  ‘with  Charlotte  Charke’  has  provided  a 
‘complete  and  unexpurgated’  text  of  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Charlotte 
Charke,  interspersed  with  chapters  giving  ‘The  Facts’  about  Charke’s  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  with  an  epilogue  which  extends  the  discussion  of  the  text  and 
considers  the  actress’s  later  reputation  with  biographers.  Morgan’s  editorial 
procedure  is  more  helpful  than  in  her  earlier  A  Woman  of  No  Character  ( YW 
67.324-5),  and  the  volume  provides  a  useful  popularization  of  an  interesting 
text.  I  have  not  seen  Jacqueline  Pearson’s  The  Prostituted  Muse:  Images  of 
Women  and  Women  Dramatists  1642—1737  (Harvester,  1987),  Roger  Manvell  s 
volume  of  Selected  Comedies  by  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  or  his  study  of  the  writer, 
Elizabeth  Inchbald,  England’s  Principal  Woman  Dramatist  and  Independent 
Woman  of  Letters  in  Eighteenth-Century  London  (both  UP  A).  Suzanne  Bloxam 
has  written  a  readable  narrative  biography  of  Elizabeth  Farren,  the  leading 
comic  actress  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  eventually  Countess  of  Derby, 
entitled  Walpole’s  Queen  of  Comedy. 

Robert  D.  Hume  provides  a  detailed  account  of  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
London  Theatre  1728-1737.  He  writes  as  a  theatre  historian  rather  than  ‘as  a 
specialist  in  fiction’,  offering  a  ‘contextual  history’  of  the  writer  s  career  as  a 
dramatist  in  the  theatrical  ‘boom’  years  of  the  1730s,  a  decade  which  he 
compares  with  the  1660s  as  a  time  of  widespread  ‘generic  innovation  in  drama, 
if  not  much  real  achievement.  His  description  of  Fielding’s  activities  in  the 
theatre  and  of  the  machinations  of  the  London  theatrical  managements  after  the 
break-up  of  the  patent  monopoly,  is  thoroughly  documented  and  fascinating,  as 
is  his  account  of  the  introduction  of  stage  censorship,  and,  more  crippling,  the 
reimposition  of  the  monopoly,  in  1737.  His  critical  commentaries  on  Fielding  s 
plays  are  less  interesting:  all  too  often  he  ends  up  simply  trying  to  justify  them  as 
‘brilliant  theatre’  if  not  ‘great  literature’,  or  trying  to  decide  ‘how  political’  any 
particular  play  ‘really  is’  according  to  rather  naive  criteria  of  political  reference. 
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I  have  not  seen  Harold  Bloom’s  collection  of  pieces  on  John  Gay’s  ‘The 
Beggar’s  Opera’  in  the  MCI  series  from  ChelseaH  or  Peter  Steiner's  article  on 
‘Vaclav  Havel’s  Beggar’s  Opera'  in  American  Contributions  to  the  Tenth 
International  Congress  of  Slavists,  Sofia,  September  1988:  Literature  (Slavica). 
Gay’s  dramatic  output  is  covered  in  a  number  of  interesting  articles  in  a 
tercentenary  volume  edited  by  Peter  Lewis  and  Nigel  Wood  entitled  John  Gay 
and  the  Scriblerians.  Carolyn  D.  Williams  claims  that  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the 
writer’s  less  well-known  later  plays  are  as  much  the  product  of  Scriblerian 
influence  as  are  his  earlier  works;  Y vonne  Noble  suggests  that  Achilles  deals  with 
serious  issues  such  as  rape,  albeit  tangentially,  and  that  it  poses  ‘interesting 
questions  of  gender  identity’;  Pat  Rogers  surveys  the  evidence  of  Gay’s  interest 
in  opera  and  suggests  that  his  burlesque  of  its  conventions  in  The  Beggar 's  Opera 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  crude  xenophobic  hostility  to  the  form;  and  Peter 
Lewis  suggests  that,  like  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  other  Scriblerians,  the 
Opera  depends  upon  the  ‘debasement’  of  an  existing  literary  form.  Lewis  pursues 
a  similar  theme  in  ‘“An  Irregular  Dog’”  (YES 231^16),  in  which  he  surveys  the 
irregular  dramatic  forms  employed  in  the  author’s  ‘Alternative  Theatre'.  In  ECS 
(21.334-51)  William  Bowman  Piper  discusses  ‘Similitude  as  Satire  in  The 
Beggar’s  Opera' ,  suggesting  that  ‘implicit  in  the  Opera's  reduction  of  all  society 
to  oppressors  and  victims,  to  belly  and  tripe,  is  . . .  that  we  can’t  tell  and  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  which  is  which’. 

In  ‘The  Playhouse  and  the  Printing  Shop’  (MP  85.408-19)  Shirley  Strum 
Kenny  suggests  very  sensibly  that  editing  procedures  for  Restoration  and 
eighteenth-century  drama  be  reassessed,  while  in  RECTR  (i. 34-63)  David 
Ritchey  offers  ‘An  Index  to  the  Theatrical  Materials  in  the  English  Theatre 
Journals  Published  between  1700  and  1750’.  Elsewhere,  Mita  Choudhury 
considers  ‘ The  Patentee  and  Some  Questions  about  Dorset  Garden  Theatre  in 
1700’  (THStud  89-98),  Judith  Milhous  and  Robert  D.  Hume  comment  on 
‘Charles  Killigrew’s  Petition  about  the  Master  of  the  Revels'  Power  as  Censor 
(1715)’  ( TN  41.74-9),  and  Timothy  J.  Viator  considers  the  relation  between 
‘Theobald’s  Preface  to  Richard  II  and  the  Possible  Closing  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1718’  (RECTR  i.30-3).  Hume  also  gives  details  of ‘The  Sponsorship  of 
Opera  in  London  1704-1720’  (MP  85.420-32),  while  William  J.  Burling 
describes  ‘Four  Casts  for  Early  Eighteenth-Century  London  Operas’  (RECTR 
2:i.  1—5).  Also  in  RECTR  Catherine  A.  Craft  discusses  ‘[George]  Granville's  Jew 
of  Venice  and  the  Eighteenth-Century  Stage’  (2:ii. 38-54),  while  Richard  J. 
Sherry  considers  Nicholas  Rowe’s  dramatic  adaptation  of  the  Odyssey  in  his 
Ulysses  under  the  title  ‘“Restoring  and  Preserving  .  .  .  Learning”’  (i.  10-19).  In 
‘“And  Art  Reflected  Images  to  Art”’  (MP  85.256-64)  Luis  Rene  Gamez 
discusses  ‘Addison’s  Use  of  Numismatics  in  Cato',  suggesting  that  the  play’s 
failures  in  dramatic  terms  can  be  seen  in  a  positive  light  by  setting  its  action  and 
tableaux  in  the  context  of  the  tradition  of  numismatics.  Burling  offers  ‘New 
Light  on  the  Colley  Cibber  Canon'  in  PQ  (117-23),  arguing  that  The  Bulls  and 
the  Bears  is  by  him,  but  that  Damon  and  Phillida  is  not;  Timothy  J.  Viator 
considers  the  comments  of ‘Richard  Savage  on  Colley  Cibber’  in  ELN  (26:ii.24- 
9);  and  Cheryl  Wanko  provides  ‘A  New  Consideration’  of ‘Colley  Cibber’s  The 
Rival  Queans'  in  RECTR  (ii.  38-52),  concentrating  on  its  use  of  burlesque  and  its 
stage  history.  I  have  not  seen  Leonard  R.  Ashley’s  revised  study  of  Colley  Cibber 
(Hall). 

In  ‘A  Mask  for  Politics’  (MusR  21-30)  Michael  Durden  suggests  that  James 
Thomson  and  David  Mallett’s  Alfred  was  inspired  by  Bolingbroke’s  Idea  of  a 
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Patriot  King  and  formed  part  of  a  plot  to  support  the  political  interests  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Lance  Bertelsen’s  account  of  ‘The  Significance  of  the  1731 
Revisions  to  The  Fall  of  Mortimer'  ( RECTR  2:ii.8-25)  concentrates  on  the  play’s 
implicit  commentary  on  Walpole’s  political  position.  The  moral  purpose  behind 
George  Lillo’s  treatment  of  ‘The  Fall  of  George  Barnwell’  in  The  London 
Merchant  is  presented  interestingly  by  Clay  Daniel  in  RECTR  (2:ii.26— 37),  while 
in  M&N  (5.201-13)  F.  M.  Wilkshire  discusses  ‘Lillo  and  [Edward]  Moore  in 
France’,  concentrating  on  the  influence  of  their  works  on  Diderot’s  dramatic 
theories.  In  ‘Sarah  Gardner:  “Such  Trumpery”;  or,  “A  Lustre  to  Her  Sex”?’ 
{TSWL  7-25)  Isobel  Grundy  considers  conflicting  contemporary  reactions 
towards  the  author  best  known  for  The  Advertisement;  or,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Husband.  I  have  not  seen  Nadia  Rigaud’s  Aspects  du  theatre  anglais  ( 1594- 
1730)  (UProvence,  1987)  which  contains  an  article  by  Michel  Adam  on 
‘L’Heroine  tragique  dans  le  theatre  de  Catharine  Trotter’. 

Elsewhere,  Michael  Heaney  ( N&Q  191-3)  offers  ‘New  Light  on  the  Revesby 
Sword  Play’  and  its  connection  with  Joseph  Banks;  J.  Paul  Barnes  ( N&Q  183^1) 
offers  some  circumstantial  details  of ‘The  Life  of  Charles  Johnson  (1679-1748)’, 
the  minor  dramatist;  John  Greene  suggests  that  ‘The  Repertory  of  the  Dublin 
Theatres  1720-1745’  (ECI  2.133-48)  was  not  entirely  dependent  on  English 
taste;  Elizabeth  Gibson  reprints  the  scattered  diary  entries  from  1770  to  1782  of 
‘Edward  Pigott:  Eighteenth-Century  Theatre  Chronicler’  (TN  62-72);  and  Louis 
D.  Mitchell  gives  details  of  ‘Command  Performances  during  the  Reign  of 
George  IE  ( CLAJ  31.223-39).  Judith  Milhous  and  Robert  D.  Hume  discuss 
‘Edward  Phillips  and  the  Authorship  of  Marforio'  in  ELN  (26:i.22-5).  They  also 
comment  on  ‘David  Garrick  and  the  Box-Office  Receipts  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 742- 
43’  in  PQ  (323-44),  using  the  evidence  of  recently  discovered  account  books  to 
demonstrate  the  immediacy  of  Garrick’s  financial  success  at  the  theatre. 
Meanwhile  Jocelyn  Powell  compares  the  style  of  Garrick’s  acting  with  the 
choreography  of  Jean-Georges  Noverre  in  ‘Dance  and  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’  {W&I 678-91). 

In  Prem  Nath’s  Fresh  Reflections  on  Samuel  Johnson  Katherine  H.  Adams 
suggests  that  Johnson’s  labours  in  completing  Irene  provided  him  with  an 
invaluable  apprenticeship  in  dramatic  criticism,  while  Joel  J.  Gold  sees  the 
reasons  for  the  dramatic  failure  of  the  play  in  the  characteristic  habits  of  thought 
and  expression  of  the  author’s  prose.  The  play  is  also  discussed  in  Charles  H. 
Hinnant’s  Samuel  Johnson:  An  Analysis.  Josette  Herou  contributes  French- 
language  articles  on  comedy,  satire,  and  censorship  in  drama  between  1737  and 
1779  to  Bouce’s  Constraintes  et  libertes,  and  on  poetic  justice  in  eighteenth- 
century  comedy  to  Jean-Franqois  Gournay  s  La  Justice  en  Angleterre  du  XVI  au 
XIXe  Siecle.  David  Wheeler  (in  Mell  et  al .)  discusses  the  audience  expectations 
behind  the  lauding  of  John  Home’s  Douglas.  In  “‘He  Never  Gives  Us  Nothing 
that’s  Low":  Goldsmith’s  Plays  and  the  Reviewers’  (ELH  665-84)  Frank 
Donoghue  offers  to  shed  new  light  on  the  author’s  celebrated  distinction  between 
‘laughing’  and  ‘sentimental’  comedy  by  seeing  it  as  a  response  to  the  changing 
emphasis  of  contemporary  dramatic  reviews  rather  than  as  an  indication  of  a 
marked  change  in  the  forms  of  drama  produced  in  the  period,  while  in 
‘Goldsmith’s  Political  Drama:  The  Good  Natur  d  Man,  Lofty,  and  Bute 
( RECTR  ii. 23-37)  Christopher  K.  Brooks  argues  convincingly  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  political  satire  in  the  play. 

A  volume  of  three  plays  by  Sheridan,  ‘The  School  for  Scandal  and  Other 
Plays,  has  been  edited  by  Eric  S.  Rump  for  Penguin,  with  an  introduction  in 
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which  Rump  outlines  the  dramatist’s  career  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
plays  were  first  produced.  In  ECLife  (11  :iii.34 — 47)  Jack  D.  Durant  provides  a 
context  in  the  writings  of  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Jonathan  Richardson  for 
‘Sheridan’s  Picture- Auction  Scene’  in  The  School  for  Scandal ,  while  in  JRSA 
(145-8)  John  Scotney  offers  ‘A  Producer’s  Viewpoint’  on  ‘Puffs  Spanish 
Armada'  from  The  Critic.  Finally,  in  the  substantial  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  The  Letters  of  Richard  Cumberland  Richard  J.  Dircks  describes  the 
dramatist’s  social  circle  and  draws  attention  to  the  range  of  his  literary  interests 
and  activities,  extending  from  being  the  country’s  leading  sentimental  dramatist 
to  writing  novels,  epic  poetry,  essays,  and  a  volume  of  Memoirs.  The  letters 
themselves  include  lengthy  correspondences  with  Roger  Pinckney,  David 
Garrick,  George  Germain,  and  James  Bland  Burgess.  They  are  extensively  and 
helpfully  annotated. 


4.  Prose 

Two  studies  of  Swift  and  language  have  appeared  this  year.  The  more 
ambitious  is  Deborah  Baker  Wyrick’s  Jonathan  Swift  and  the  Vested  Word. 
Wyrick’s  approach  is  illuminatingly  ‘informed  by  modern  Continental  and 
American  literary  theory  without  being  bound  to  any  single  school  of  criticism'. 
In  particular,  she  draws  on  Derrida  and  Lacan  in  order  to  tackle  the  apparent 
contradictions  between  Swift’s  conservative  and  authoritarian  theories  of 
language  and  his  endless  textual  subversions  of  its  meanings,  and  so  to  define  the 
‘conservative  textocentrism’  of  his  output.  This  approach  yields  richly 
rewarding  results  in  her  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the  writer's  obsessive  word¬ 
play,  explorations  of  the  figure  of  language  as  dress,  fascination  at  the  processes 
of  physical  and  linguistic  corruption,  and  attempts  at  definition  of  a  ‘textual 
self.  As  she  writes  in  the  preface  to  this  stimulating  and  important  study,  ‘Swift’s 
awareness  of  the  potential  for  arbitrary  assignments  of  meaning  .  .  .  motivates 
his  multigeneric  attempts  to  make  his  own  language  protect  itself,  even  as  it 
solicits  the  dangerous  engagements  necessary  to  sustain  its  life'.  In  Swift  and  the 
English  Language  Ann  Cline  Kelly  offers  a  more  straightforward  account  of  the 
author’s  fascination  with  linguistic  matters,  setting  his  fragmented 
pronouncements  on  the  topic  in  the  context  of  seventeenth-century  language 
debates  and  exploring  some  of  the  contradictions  between  those 
pronouncements  and  his  linguistic  practices.  Her  survey  of  his  views  on  the 
public  and  private  uses  of  language  and  on  the  dangers  of  linguistic  corruption 
includes  discussion  of  the  contradictory  programme  put  forward  in  the  Proposal 
for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue ,  and  the  critical 
treatment  of  contemporary  linguistic  theory  in  the  satires.  Kelly  extrapolates 
attitudes  from  Swift’s  writings  clearly  and  contextualizes  them  usefully,  but  her 
critical  discussion  leads  too  easily  towards  the  rather  bland  conclusion  that 
‘Encouraging  “Proper  Words  in  proper  Places”  was  the  primary  way  Swift 
chose  “to  champion  liberty”’. 

James  A.  W.  Rembert  offers  Swift  and  the  Dialectical  Tradition  as  ‘an 
elementary  introduction  to  the  subject,  readily  within  reach  of  anyone  interested 
in  Swift’,  designed  to  supply  a  contribution  to  the  previously  ‘virtually 
nonexistent’  area  of  dialectical  analysis  of  literature.  His  opening  historical 
survey  of  the  tradition  of  dialectic  from  classical  times  culminates  in  an  account 
of  its  centrality  in  the  teaching  received  by  Swift  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  he 
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then  surveys  the  writer’s  later  work,  concentrating  on  the  non-satiric  argu¬ 
mentative  pieces  and  suggesting  a  genealogy  in  which  ‘satire  and  argument  will 
be  seen  to  grow  not  one  from  the  other  or  both  from  rhetoric  as  is  often  assumed, 
but  both  from  dialectic’.  This  argument  is  more  persuasive  in  relation  to  the 
pamphlets  than  to  works  such  as  Gulliver’s  Travels,  where  the  emphasis  on 
dialectical  structures  can  seem  laboured.  However,  the  volume  as  a  whole  does 
bring  to  the  fore  an  unduly  neglected  area  of  literary  study  and  Rembert  throws 
fresh  light  on  the  mechanics  of  Swift’s  prose  style. 

This  year  sees  the  appearance  of  three  useful  volumes  on  teaching  Swift.  In 
line  with  the  procedures  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  MLA  series  to  which  it 
belongs,  Edward  J.  Rielly’s  collection  of  Approaches  to  Teaching  Swift’s 
‘Gulliver’s  Travels’  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  teaching  practices  of  a  broad  range 
of  American  ‘instructors’.  It  offers  a  section  on  ‘materials’,  fourteen  short 
articles  on  approaches  to  particular  problems  in  the  text,  a  set  of  suggested 
student  assignments,  and  a  usefully  full  bibliography.  Some  of  the  contributions 
are  geared  specifically  to  problems  in  the  American  classroom,  but  the  volume 
also  offers  plenty  of  stimulating  suggestions  for  the  British  reader  and  teacher. 
Brean  S.  Hammond  makes  good  use  of  the  predetermined  format  of  the  Open 
University’s  Open  Guides  to  Literature  to  guide  students  into  considering  the 
problems  of  fictional  status,  narrative  perspective,  and  tone  that  will  beset  them 
in  Gulliver’s  Travels.  In  the  PCS  series,  Clive  T.  Probyn’s  Jonathan  Swift: 
‘Gulliver’s  Travels’  provides  a  sensible  commentary  on  the  problems  of  reading 
Swift’s  satire,  together  with  discussion  of  the  sources  and  styles  employed  in  the 
book  and  a  bibliography.  William  C.  Dowling’s  ‘Teaching  Eighteenth-Century 
Literature  in  the  Pocockian  Moment’  ( CE  49.523-32)  draws  on  Gulliver’s 
Travels  for  its  examples.  I  have  not  seen  Patrick  Reilly’s  The  Literature  of  Guilt: 
From  ‘Gulliver’  to  Golding  (Macmillan).  Harold  Bloom’s  selection  of  essays  on 
Eighteenth-Century  British  Fiction  reprints  pieces  by  Reilly  on  Gulliver’s  Travels 
and  by  W.  K.  Wimsatt  on  Rasselas. 

SStud  now  contains  a  list  of  recent  books  and  articles  received.  Listed  articles 
which  I  have  not  seen  are  Lothar  Fietz’s  ‘ Gulliver's  Travels’,  in  Erstarrtes 
Denken,  edited  by  Gunther  Blaicher  (Narr,  1987);  and  two  essays  in  IGK: 
Veronika  Kniesza’s  ‘Irish  Eloquence:  Jonathan  Swift  on  Language  in  Ireland’ 
and  Ruth  von  Ledebur’s  ‘ Gulliver’s  Travels :  A  Children’s  Classic?’.  A  new 
occasional  journal  MonSP  includes  a  wide-ranging  article  by  Peter  Steele  on 
‘Swift  and  the  Uses  of  Anger’  (27^40)  and  others  on  particular  works  as  listed 
below.  In  ‘Swift  and  the  Association  of  Ideas’  (YES  1-17)  Denis  Donoghue 
argues  convincingly  that  Swift’s  ‘practice  of  irony’  is  ‘his  way  of  retaining  [the] 
consolation . . .  that  he,  at  least,  had  escaped  the  humiliation  of  the  association  of 
ideas’,  while  in  ‘Swift’s  Satiric  Logic’  ( YES  18-40)  Daniel  Eilon  asks  ‘Is  the 
satirist  a  judge  or  a  vigilante,  a  public  hangman  or  an  assassin?’.  Also  in  YES 
Bertrand  A.  Goldgar  discusses  ‘Swift  and  the  Later  Fielding’  (93-107), 
suggesting  that  allusions  to  Swift  are  particularly  important  in  Fielding  s  later 
works.  In  a  long  and  persuasive  essay  entitled  ‘Swift’s  Spirit  Reconjured.  Das 
Dong-an-sich’  in  SStud  (9-78)  Hugh  Ormsby-Lennon  suggests  that  Swift’s  use 
of  the  phrase  ‘conjur’d  spirit’  in  his  earliest  letter  reflects  its  ‘current  meaning  as 
penis  erectus  in  Restoration  slang’,  before  tracing  the  origins  of  the  phrase  and 
arguing  that  its  presence  is  typical  of  a  vein  of  ‘subtextual  bawdry  in  Swift  s 
writing.  Under  the  title  ‘A  Weary  Patriot’  (ECI  2.103-13) .Joseph  McMinn 
discusses  ‘Swift  and  the  Formation  of  an  Anglo-Irish  Identity  ,  claiming  that  his 
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eventual  abandonment  of  public  issues  stems  from  a  troubled  sense  of  his 
position  as  a  Protestant  colonist.  Of  related  interest,  David  Hayton  surveys  the 
‘Changing  Perceptions  of  National  Identity  among  the  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
1690-1750’  ( SECC  17.145-58)  under  the  title  ‘Anglo-Irish  Attitudes’.  EASt 
includes  general  and  biographical  essays  by  Bryan  Colebome  on  ‘Jonathan 
Swift  and  the  Literary  World  of  Dublin’  (6-28),  and  by  Arno  Loffler  on  The 
Legion  Club’”  and  ‘The  End  of  a  Satirist’s  Career’  (70-82).  Colebome  also  offers 
‘New  Light  on  Swift’s  Biography’  in  ‘James  Arbuckle  and  Jonathan  Swift’ 

(. ECLife  1  l:i.  170-80),  and  Richard  F.  MacD.  Bym  sees  ‘Jonathan  Swift’s 
Locket  for  Stella  Swift’  as  ‘A  Sacramental  Marriage  “Certificate"'  in  SStud 
(2-8). 

In  ‘Following  the  Stage-Itinerant:  Perception,  Doubt  and  Death  in  Swift  s 
Tale  of  a  Tub '  (SECC  17.239-58)  Veronica  Kelly  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
claim  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  identify  a  single  ‘authorial  voice'  or  'point  of  rest’ 
in  the  Tale,  its  narrator  instead  takes  on  ‘the  roles  of  various  committed  but 
transient  public  persons’  and  gives  its  readers  ‘the  function  of  the  perceiving  and 
unifying  consciousness’.  In  ‘Joint  Authorship  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub'  ( MonSP  1- 
25)  David  Woolley  offers  ‘Further  Thoughts’  on  the  Reverend  Thomas  Swift’s 
possible  contributions  to  the  work.  John  F.  Tinkler,  in  ‘The  Splitting  of 
Humanism:  Bentley,  Swift,  and  the  English  Battle  of  the  Books'  ( JHI 453-72), 
convincingly  redraws  the  opposition  in  the  ancients  and  modems  controversy  as 
a  clash  between  ‘the  scholar’  and  ‘the  man  of  letters’.  In  'Examiner  et  Medley :  La 
Reference  a  l’antiquite  dans  le  debat  politique'  (BSE A  A  27.123-40)  Guy 
Laprevotte  considers  the  relation  between  antiquity  and  allegory  in  the  two 
journals,  while  in  £7(12. 28-39)  Michel  Bariou  compares  the  political  stances  of 
‘George  Berkeley  et  Jonathan  Swift’. 

In  ‘Gulliver  among  the  Horses’  (YES  51-67)  A.  D.  Nuttall  argues  forcefully 
for  a  recognition  of  Swift’s  genuine  misanthropy  and  unpleasantness;  in 
‘Natural  Horses  ->  The  Noble  Horse  —>  Houyhnhnms’  (SStud  91-5)  Gene 
Washington  adds  some  ‘details’  to  the  ‘matrix  of  ideas  and  literary  allusions’ 
from  which  the  Houyhnhnms  are  constructed.  Dirk  F.  Passmann's  ‘Mud  and 
Slime:  Some  Implications  of  the  Yahoos’  Genealogy  and  the  History  of  an  Idea’ 
(BJECS  1-17)  provides  an  informative  background  to  Swift’s  treatment  of  the 
Yahoos  by  tracing  the  earlier  history  of  the  ‘biogenetic  fallacy’  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  man,  and  the  orthodox  refutations  which  see  it  as 
evidence  of  atheistical  thought.  In  ‘Swift’s  Politics:  A  Preface  to  Gulliver’s 
Travels'  (MonSP  41-65)  Ian  Higgins  tackles  the  ‘large,  complex  and  con¬ 
troversial  subject’  of  the  writer’s  political  allegiances,  while  in  'Gulliver's  Travels 
and  the  Mode  of  Political  Parallel  during  Walpole’s  Administration’  (ELH 
54.717-40)  David  Bywaters  offers  a  helpful  context  for  Swift’s  satire  on 
Lilliputian  politics  in  the  tradition  of  political  parallel  in  the  1 720s  and  1730s.  In 
‘Swift  and  the  Causes  of  War’  (N&Q  181-3)  Andrew  Varney  finds  ‘An  Instance 
of  Self  Parody’  when  the  argument  of  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  is  echoed  in  the 
Travels.  Robert  P.  Fitzgerald  discusses  ‘Science  and  Politics  in  Swift's  Voyage  to 
Laputa’  in  JEGP  (213-29),  usefully  suggesting  that  the  link  between  the 
scientific  and  political  targets  of  the  writer’s  satire  can  be  found  in  his  attitude  to 
Walpole's  ‘absolutist  politics’;  and  Brean  S.  Hammond  offers  a  ‘Research 
Report’  on  ‘Allegory  in  Gulliver's  Travels'  in  ClarkN  (12.2^1).  Noel  Thomas’s 
‘Jonathan  Swift  and  Gunther  Grass:  A  Comparison'  (BJRL  70:i.8 1— 96) 
concentrates  on  the  Travels ,  while  Wiveca  Sotto  draws  on  The  Bickerstaff  Papers 
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as  a  point  of  comparison  in  a  discussion  of  Wole  Soyinka’s  Requiem  for  a 
Futurologist  in  ‘Comets  and  Walking  Corpses’  (BALF 683-93)  and  Arnd  Bohm 
encompasses  The  Battle  of  the  Books  in  his  discussion  of ‘Ancients  and  Moderns’ 
in  Christoph  Martin  Wieland’s  satire  ( MLN  652-61). 

Hermann  J.  Real  provides  ‘An  [interesting]  Interpretation’  of  ‘A  Modest 
Proposal ’  in  EASt  (50-69),  while  Dirk  F.  Passmann  constructs  a  rather  strained 
parallel  between  the  pamphlet’s  treatment  of  cannibalism  and  Josephus’ 
account  of  Mary  daughter  of  Eleazor,  in  ‘“Many  Diverting  Books  of  History 
and  Travels”  and  A  Modest  Proposal"  ( ECI  2.167-76).  Johann  N.  Schmidt 
analyses  ‘ The  Drapier’s  Letters ’  in  EASt  (29^19),  while  Bryan  Coleborne  traces 
the  consequences  of  Swift’s  adoption  of  the  fictional  voice  of  the  Drapier  in 
‘Jonathan  Swift  and  the  Voices  of  Irish  Protest  against  Wood’s  Halfpence’ 
(MonSP  66-86).  David  Woolley’s  description  of  ‘The  Canon  of  Swift’s  Prose 
Pamphleteering,  1710-14’  ( SStud  96—123)  includes  the  suggestion  that  Swift 
almost  certainly  wrote  The  New  Way  of  Selling  Places  at  Court.  Real  and 
Vienken  comment  on  Swift’s  use  of  John  Guillim’s  A  Display  of  Heraldry  in 
‘Swift  and  The  Herald  ( ANQ  14-16).  In  ‘Crisis  Rhetoric  and  Satiric  Power’ 
(. NLH  20.165-86)  Michael  Seidel  focuses  on  the  examples  of  Defoe’s  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  and  Swift’s  Argument  against  Abolishing 
Christianity  in  support  of  his  tightly  argued  claim  that  ‘satiric  representation 
assumes  as  its  norm  the  existence  of  a  sustained,  unresolved  state  of  crisis’. 

In  The  Canonisation  of  Daniel  Defoe  P.  N.  Furbank  and  W.  R.  Owens  survey 
the  burgeoning  Defoe  canon,  and  call  for  a  ‘radical  reappraisal’  of  the  criteria  on 
which  it  has  been  built  up.  To  this  end  they  outline  the  ‘Principles  of  Author 
Attribution’  which  they  would  like  to  see  applied  in  a  new  Defoe  bibliography, 
and  trace  the  ‘fatal  step[s]’  by  which  those  principles  have  previously  been 
disregarded,  as  initially  dubious  or  provisional  attributions  have  been  pro¬ 
gressively  enshrined  as  canonical.  Their  sketches  of  the  activities  of  the  six 
bibliographers  responsible  for  the  present  canon  are  intriguing,  but  the  book 
does  not  pursue  its  analysis  to  consider  the  institutional  pressures  in  English 
studies  that  might  shape  the  demand  for  production  of  a  canon  in  the  first  place 
or  the  various  ‘Defoes’  that  might  emerge  from  the  different  versions  of  it  that 
have  been  produced.  The  volume  includes  an  appendix  containing  James 
Crossley’s  list  of  Defoe  attributions.  Furbank  and  Owens  also  outline  the 
activities  of  one  of  the  six  bibliographers  covered  in  the  book  in  ‘William  Lee  of 
Sheffield:  Sanitary  Reformer  and  Defoe  Bibliographer’  (BC 185-206)  and  discuss 
the  attribution  to  Defoe  of  A  Vindication  of  the  Press  in  ‘The  Defoe  Canon 
Again’  (PBS A  95-8).  In  ‘Ancients  and  Moderns  in  Defoe’s  Consolidator ’  (SEL 
391-400)  Narelle  L.  Shaw  suggests  that  the  journal  ironically  debunks  the  case 
of  the  ancients  in  the  ancients  and  moderns  controversy.  Paula  R.  Backscheider 
considers  the  circumstances  of  Defoe’s  spell  in  the  pillory  in  ‘No  Defense:  Defoe 
in  1703’  (PM LA  274-84),  discusses  his  ambitious  attempt  to  versify  the 
arguments  of  Locke’s  Second  Treatise  on  Government  in  The  Verse  Essay,  John 
Locke,  and  Defoe’s  Jure  Divino ’  (ELH  99-124),  and  offers  a  new  letter  from 
‘Robert  Harley  to  Daniel  Defoe’  in  MLR  (817-19).  Paul  J.  deGategno  looks  at 
the  controversy  which  gave  rise  to  ‘Defoe’s  Party  Tyranny  in  SoSt  (26.128—36), 
and  Tim  Keirn  offers  an  account  of  ‘Daniel  Defoe  and  the  Royal  Africa 
Company’  in  HistR  (243-7).  In  N&Q  (177-81)  F.  Bastian  continues  an  earlier 
discussion  by  P.  N.  Hartle  of  Defoe’s  use  of  Charles  Cotton  s  Wonders  of  the 
Peake  (TIE 67.344)  under  the  title  ‘Crusoe’s  Derbyshire  Caves’. 
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ARS  reprints  Mundus  Foppensis  and  The  Levellers ,  which  Michael  S.  Kimmel 
claims  show  evidence  of  a  ‘crisis  of  masculinity’  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  William  King’s  The  Transactioneer,  described  by 
Roger  D.  Lund  as  ‘one  of  the  most  telling  assaults  [of  the  period]  on  the  antics  of 
the  modern  virtuosi  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Royal  Society’;  while  OUP 
reissues  Charles  Kerby-Miller’s  still  excellent  standard  1950  edition  of  The 
Memoirs  . . .  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  paperback.  In  EC  Life  (ii.  86-100)  Patricia 
Briickmann  writes  interestingly  on  ‘Scriblerus  His  Life  and  His  Style’  under  the 
title  ‘Matter  and  Manner  of  Correspondences’.  Another  particularly  welcome 
reprint,  from  Liberty,  is  Bernard  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees ,  in  the  1924 
OUP  edition  by  F.  B.  Kaye.  The  editorial  commentary  is  inevitably  dated,  but 
the  availability  of  a  reliable  and  complete  text  in  a  relatively  inexpensive  format 
should  encourage  students  to  look  at  the  whole  work  in  its  final  accumulated 
form  rather  than  dwelling  simply  on  ‘The  Grumbling  Hive'.  I  have  not  seen  the 
eight-volume  edition  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Mandeville  by  Bernhard  Fabian 
and  Irwin  Primer  (Olms).  M.  M.  Goldsmith  discusses  ‘Bernard  Mandeville  and 
the  Scottish  Enlightenment’  in  JHI  (587-606),  analysing  the  Scottish  writers 
overt  rejection  and  quiet  adoption  of  his  economic  arguments;  while  Francis 
McKee  comments  on  ‘Early  Criticism  of  “The  Grumbling  Hive"'  in  N&Q 
(176-7). 

In  PhRA  (13.315-29)  Chester  Chapin  offers  a  list  of  ‘British  References  to 
Shaftesbury  1700-1800’,  providing  numerous,  often  literary,  references  with 
commentary,  to  supplement  the  earlier  list  of  A.  O.  Aldridge;  Richard  B.  Wolf 
discusses  Shaftesbury’s  use  of  wit  to  deflate  dogmatic  opposition  in 
‘Shaftesbury’s  Wit  in  A  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm '  (M P  86.46-53).  I  have 
not  seen  Nancy  Moore  Goslee’s  article  in  Albert  C.  Labriola  and  Edward  Sichi 
Jr’s  Milton’s  Legacy  in  the  Arts  (PSUP)  on  ‘Personification  and  Sculptural 
Imagery  After  Milton’,  which  apparently  takes  Shaftesbury  as  its  central 
example.  J.  Dwyer  calls  for  ‘A  Reappraisal’  of ‘Addison  and  Steele’s  Spectator 
in  JNPH  (4:i.2— 1 1)  in  terms  which  are  sensible  but  not  entirely  new.  In  ‘The 
Canon  and  the  Eighteenth  Century:  A  Modest  Proposal  and  a  Tale  of  Two 
Tubs’  ( MLS  i. 58-73)  Brian  McCrea  considers  the  place  of  The  Tatler  in  the 
canon  and  compares  the  narrative  techniques  employed  within  it  with  those  in 
Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub.  In  ANQ  (53-5)  Gerald  W.  Morton  suggests  that  Pope 
borrows  more  than  has  usually  been  recognized  from  Spectator  79  in  his 
treatment  of  vanity  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Nicholas  H.  Nelson’s  ‘Dramatic 
Texture  and  Philosophical  Debate  in  Prior's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (SEL  427- 
41 )  traces  the  legacy  of  the  dialogue  form  within  the  work  and  suggests  that  Prior 
is  not  necessarily  identified  with  the  position  of  the  ‘skeptic’.  Jacques  Derrida's 
reprinted  1977  article,  ‘ Scribble  pouvoir/ecrire’,  in  RLM  (834-9.13-23)  takes 
William  Warburton’s  Essay  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  as  the  focus  of  its 
discussion.  Shari  Benstock’s  wide-ranging  and  useful  collection  of  feminist 
essays  entitled  The  Private  Self  Theory  and  Practice  of  Women's 
Autobiographical  Writings  includes  a  piece  by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks  entitled 
‘Female  Rhetorics’,  which  compares  the  treatment  of  egotism  in  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Elizabeth  Carter,  and  Mary  Delany.  Anna-Francesca  Valcanover 
fELet  iii.63-5)  offers  ‘Un’ulteriore  nota  su  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’,  and 
Peter  Horwath  ( ELN  25:iii,36— 9)  identifies  place  names  in  Hungary  as  used  by 
her. 

OUP  has  issued  a  revised  version  of  J.  P.  Hardy’s  edition  of  Rasselas  in  the 
World’s  Classics  series.  ARS  reprints  the  1 727  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Savage  which 
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is  the  source  for  many  of  Johnson’s  comments  on  the  poet  in  his  Life,  with  an 
introduction  in  which  Timothy  Erwin  compares  details  of  the  two  texts. 

Following  his  study  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  (YW  68.358),  Charles  H.  Hinnant 
this  year  offers  a  similarly  compact  volume  entitled  Samuel  Johnson:  An 
Analysis.  His  stimulating  argument  begins  with  Johnson’s  review  of  Soame 
Jenyns’s  Free  Inquiry,  which  is  presented  as  an  extension  of  an  intellectual 
tradition  going  back  to  Newton’s  attack  on  the  necessity  of  belief  in  the  plenum; 
Hinnant  then  traces  the  ‘religious,  cosmic,  social  and  moral’  ramifications  of 
Johnson’s  ‘Newtonian’  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
discontinuity  and  vacuity,  as  they  emerge  in  a  wide  range  of  his  other  works.  He 
provides  a  series  of  densely  argued  readings  of  Irene,  the  poems,  the  Plan  and 
Preface  to  the  Dictionary,  Rasselas,  and  the  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
tracing  the  oppositions  that  inform  them  and  in  each  case  offering  telling  and 
suggestive  challenges  to  the  orthodoxies  of  traditional  Johnson  criticism.  This  is 
a  very  rewarding  volume,  and  a  striking  reminder  of  the  virtues  of  provocative 
brevity. 

Nicholas  Hudson  offers  his  more  conventional  study  of  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Eighteenth-Century  Thought  as  the  first  that  ‘has  fully  examined  his  relationship 
with  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  eighteenth  century’.  He  focuses  on 
‘moral  and  religious  debates  between  1730  and  1760’,  and  extends  his  survey  well 
beyond  the  usual  canon  of  great  names  of  the  period  in  order  to  outline  the 
informing  preoccupations  and  presuppositions  of  eighteenth-century  writers 
and  readers.  At  the  same  time  he  is  rightly  suspicious  of  generalization,  viewing 
the  period  he  discusses  in  terms  of  ‘contradiction  and  ambiguity’  and  resisting 
the  temptation  to  show  Johnson  ‘as  typical  of  some  defining  characteristic  of 
eighteenth-century  thought’.  The  study  is  organized  thematically,  dealing  first 
with  defences  of  the  central  orthodoxies  of  the  faith  against  attacks  on  them  by 
free  thinkers  and  deists,  and  then  with  the  more  complex  moral  dilemmas  within 
orthodox  belief  which  preoccupy  Johnson  throughout  his  work.  Hudson’s 
discussions  tend  at  times  towards  summary,  and  would  benefit  from  a  sharper 
critical  edge.  However  the  breadth  of  his  contextual  survey  provides  a  welcome 
and  salutary  corrective  to  the  reliance  on  untested  generalizations  which  marks 
many  critical  discussions  of  the  author  in  isolation. 

Mark  Temmer  surveys  Johnson’s  relation  (or  lack  of  relation)  to  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Diderot  in  Samuel  Johnson  and  Three  Infidels.  In  the  case  of 
Rousseau,  he  attempts  ‘an  affectionate  juxtaposition’  of  two  ‘Parallel  Lives  that 
Never  Intersected’.  For  the  chapter  on  Voltaire,  he  concentrates  on  a  critical 
comparison  of  Rasselas  and  Candide,  and  for  Diderot,  offers  ‘Speculations’  on 
the  relation  between  the  Life  of  Savage  and  Le  Neveu  de  rameau  which  extend 
from  an  examination  of  the  possibility  that  Diderot  may  have  known  the  Life  to 
consideration  of  ‘whether  le  neveu  did  not  play  symbolically  in  the  life  of  Denis 
Diderot  a  role  similar  to  the  one  enacted  existentially  by  Richard  Savage  in  the 
life  of  Samuel  Johnson’.  Temmer  makes  some  striking  comparisons  between 
texts  and  between  the  intellectual  cultures  of  England  and  France.  However,  his 
critical  procedures  often  seem  cavalier,  his  conclusions  can  be  tenuous  or 
pretentious,  and  he  is  prone  to  irritating  flights  of  whimsy  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  fanciful  romantic  extension  of  Rasselas  with  Pekuah  as  its 
heroine. 

In  The  Philosophical  Biographer:  Doubt  and  Dialectic  in  Johnson  s  Lives  of  the 
Poets’  Martin  Maner  examines  Johnson’s  dialectical  construction  of  the  Lives, 
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and  analyses  the  characteristic  epistemological  ‘doubtfulness’  in  his  thought 
which  it  dramatizes.  In  his  definition,  the  most  positive  aspect  of  the  author's 
‘vigorous  and  debunking  skepticism’  about  the  evidence  and  procedures  of 
biographical  writing  in  the  work  is  his  ‘creative  use  of  doubt  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  faculty  of  judgement’  of  the  reader:  less  positively,  it  reveals  his 
character  as  ‘a  pathological  doubter’,  and  explains  the  notable  failures  of 
control  in  some  of  the  individual  Lives.  Maner  offers  extended  and  interesting 
analyses  of  two  of  these  problematic  Lives',  in  the  case  of  Swift  he  provides  an 
account  of  the  effect  of  Johnson’s  ‘skeptical  redaction’  of  his  source  material, 
and  in  the  case  of  Milton,  sees  the  biographer  ‘entangled  in  certain  con¬ 
tradictions  characteristic  of  the  age’.  His  readings  of  two  of  the  acknowledged 
triumphs  of  the  collection,  the  Lives  of  Savage  and  Pope,  are  equally  persuasive, 
and  make  this  the  most  rewarding  extended  study  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  that  I 
have  seen  to  date. 

A  consistently  interesting  collection  of  essays  on  Johnson  and  biography  is 
provided  in  David  Wheeler’s  Domestick  Privacies.  Michael  Stuprich  surveys 
recent  critical  treatments  of  Johnson’s  biographical  writings,  William  R. 
Siebenschuh  comments  on  the  reaction  of  modem  students  to  them,  and 
Lawrence  Lipking  traces  their  characteristic  features  in  Johnson’s  early  work. 
More  particularly,  James  L.  Battersby  argues  for  the  structural  coherence  of  the 
individual  lives  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Catherine  N.  Parke  extends  her 
discussion  of  the  ‘pleasing  captivity’  involved  in  reading  biography  to  cover 
Rasselas,  John  A.  Dussinger  examines  the  ‘deeply  religious  ideal  of  charity' 
apparent  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  Stephen  Fix  discusses  the  conflicts  in  the  Life  of 
Milton,  and  James  Gray  comments  on  the  portrait  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  in 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  In  related  areas,  I  have  not  seen  William  H. 
Epstein’s  Recognizing  Biography  (UPennP,  1987)  or  Reed  Whittemore's  Pure 
Lives:  The  Early  Biographers  (JHUP),  both  of  which  contain  discussion  of 
Johnson  and  Boswell. 

Prem  Nath’s  Fresh  Reflections  on  Samuel  Johnson  contains  twenty-three 
essays,  mainly  by  American  scholars,  which  together  cover  most  areas  of 
Johnson’s  output  -  although  there  is  no  separate  discussion  of  Rasselas.  Among 
the  general  contributions,  Richard  B.  Schwartz,  James  B.  Misenheimer  Jr,  and 
Robert  C.  Olson  consider  the  writer’s  critical  views;  Maximillian  E.  Novak  and 
John  A.  Vance  discuss  his  concept  of  history;  Michel  Baridon  considers  ‘The 
Relation  of  Ideology  to  Form  in  Johnson’s  Style’;  James  Gray  and  Steven  Lynn 
discuss  his  handling  of  love,  sex,  and  choice;  and  T.  F.  Wharton  considers  the 
relation  between  ‘authorship’  and  ‘hope’  in  his  work.  Essays  on  his  prose 
writings  include  Jeffrey  Plank’s  suggestion  of  various  ways  of  relating  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets  to  Augustan  poetry  and  John  A.  Dussinger’s  discussion  of  the 
presentation  of  Savage  in  the  Life.  Raman  Selden  writes  well  on  ‘Deconstructing 
the  Ramblers',  while  Daisuke  Nagashima  considers  the  use  made  of  the 
Etymologies  of  Francis  Junius  and  Stephen  Skinner  in  the  Dictionary.  Gloria 
Sybil  Gross’s  article  on  Johnson’s  use  of  the  motif  of  enchantment  introduces 
three  pieces  on  the  Scottish  Tours,  in  which  Pat  Rogers  discusses  ‘Johnson, 
Boswell,  and  the  Context  of  Exploration’,  Thomas  Jemielity  argues  that 
Johnson’s  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  owes  less  to  the  Tours  of 
Thomas  Pennant  than  has  previously  been  suggested,  and  John  J.  Burke  Jr 
assesses  ‘The  Documentary  Value  of  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides' .  With  other  essays  on  the  poems  and  Irene,  this  is  a  useful  volume. 
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Graham  Good’s  study  of  the  essay,  entitled  The  Observing  Self,  includes  a 
chapter  in  which  he  argues  that  the  essay  form  allows  Johnson  to  enact  ‘his  view 
of  the  individual  as  caught  in  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice,  knowledge 
and  action’.  M&N  contains  an  article  by  Howard  Erskine-Hill  on  ‘The  Poet  and 
Affairs  of  State  in  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets’’  (6.93-1 13);  Erskine-Hill  pursues 
a  similar  theme  in  Cruickshanks  and  Black,  considering  the  literary  evidence  of 
Johnson’s  Jacobite  sympathies.  I  have  not  seen  Daisuke  Nagashima’s  Johnson 
the  Philologist  (KansaiU)  or  Mary  Lascelles’s  comments  on  Walter  Raleigh’s 
Six  Essays  on  Johnson  in  Asloob  Ahmad  Ansari’s  Essays  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(AligarhMU).  In  MLS  (i. 89-98)  John  L.  Abbott  offers  some  suggestions  on  the 
place  of  ‘Authority,  Intuition,  and  the  Uses  of  Evidence’  in  ‘Defining  the 
Johnsonian  Canon’. 

Among  the  more  interesting  general  articles  on  Johnson,  G.  J.  Clingham 
surveys  ‘Johnson’s  Critical  Thinking’  under  the  title  ‘“Himself  That  Great 
Sublime”’  (EA  165-78),  suggesting  that  ‘imbibing  the  qualities  of  the  literature 
that  he  contemplates,  is  essential  to  Johnson’s  best  critical  thinking’;  Paul  Alkon 
discusses  his  ‘engagement  with  human  temporality’  in  its  tragic  and  more 
positive  aspects  in  ‘Johnson  and  Time  Criticism’  (MP  85.543-57);  Patricia 
Meyer  Spacks,  in  ‘The  Subtle  Sophistry  of  Desire:  Dr.  Johnson  and  The  Female 
Quixote ’  (MP  85.532^12),  suggests  that  for  him  desire  and  fiction  exert  a 
dangerous  fascination,  particularly  on  women,  even  when  the  fiction  is  overtly 
morally  improving;  and  Thomas  Reinert,  in  ‘Johnson  and  Conjecture’  ( SEL 
483-96),  surveys  his  attempts  to  ward  off  the  dangers  of ‘conjecture’  by  gathering 
factual  information  as  the  basis  of  his  posture  of  ‘defensive  mobility’  in  the  face 
of  the  shocks  of  experience.  SEL  contains  a  striking  short  article  entitled 
‘Johnson’s  Elephant:  The  Reader  of  The  Rambler ’  (461-9)  in  which  Mary  M. 
Van  Tassel  suggests  that  ‘the  reader’  of  the  periodical  is  not  treated  as  ‘the 
counterpart  and  mirror  of  the  Rambler  himself  but  as  a  much  more  ‘alarming’ 
figure,  with  whom  Johnson  ‘does  battle  ...  as  he  believed  a  man  should  do  battle 
with  his  own  weaknesses,  and  for  the  same  reason’;  and  in  ‘Fixing  the  Language: 
Johnson,  Chesterfield  and  The  Plan  of  a  Dictionary ’  ( ELH  421^42)  Elizabeth 
Hedrick  writes  interestingly  about  the  apparent  differences  of  emphasis  between 
Johnson’s  Plan  of  a  Dictionary  and  the  eventual  Preface  to  it. 

Elsewhere,  N.  J.  Hudson’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Literature  of  Common 
Life’  (. BJECS  39-50)  makes  the  not  very  surprising  claim  that  Johnson  was 
influenced  by  ephemeral  ‘prudential’  writing  as  well  as  by  ‘great  literature  ;  John 
L.  Abbott  and  D.  G.  C.  Allan  consider  ‘Samuel  Johnson,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  Eighteenth-Century  Prostitution’  under  the  title  “‘Compassion  and  Horror 
in  Every  Humane  Mind”’  ( JRSA  749—54,  827—34);  and  Gregory  F.  Scholtz 
discusses  ‘Anglicanism  in  the  Age  of  Johnson’,  dwelling  in  particular  on  the 
importance  of  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Conditional  Salvation’  in  the  formation  of  his 
religious  beliefs  (ECS  22.182-207).  In  IJECS  Thomas  M.  Curley  (l:i.  1-16) 
discusses  the  contribution  of  Johnson  to  Sir  Robert  Chambers  s  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  English  Law,  Jasbir  Jain  (l:i.  17— 28)  considers  The  Imperial 
Concept’  as  it  appears  in  Johnson  and  in  Burke,  and  Amiya  Bhushan  Sharma 
(l:i.29-35)  provides  ‘Biographical  Notes  on  Johnson’s  Friends  in  India’, 
concentrating  on  Joseph  Fowke  and  William  Chauncey  Lawrence. 

In  ‘Johnson’s  Life  of  Admiral  Blake  and  the  Development  of  a  Biographical 
Technique’  (MP  85.523-31)  O.  M.  Brack  Jr  makes  a  good  case  for  seeing  the 
techniques  of  Johnson’s  later  biographical  writing  in  embryo  in  this  unjustly 
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neglected  early  Life.  Meanwhile  Mary  Margaret  Stewart  claims  in  ‘William 
Collins,  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Use  of  Biographical  Detail'  (SEL  471-82)  that 
in  his  Life  of  the  poet  Johnson  conceals  evidence  that  'poor  Collins  wasted 
money,  and  James  King  suggests  in  ‘Cowper,  Hayley,  and  Samuel  Johnson's 
“Republican”  Milton’  ( SECC  17.229-38)  that  Cowper’s  pencil  annotations  to 
Johnson’s  Life  of  the  poet  indicate  Cowper’s  own  radicalism.  Gregory  J. 
Clingham  surveys  ‘Johnson’s  Criticism  of  Dryden’s  Odes  in  Praise  of  Saint 
Cecilia’  in  MLS  (i.  165-80),  while  in  ‘The  Poetics  of  Samuel  Johnson's  Epitaphs 
and  Elegies  and  “On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Levet’”  {SP  73-91)  David  F. 
Venturo  discusses  the  writer’s  critical  pronouncements  on  elegy  and  his  poetic 
practice  as  a  preface  to  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  poem.  In  ELN  (25:iii. 28-35) 
R.  D.  Dunn  discusses  ‘Samuel  Johnson’s  Prologue  to  [Hugh  Kelly’s]  A  Word  to 
the  Wise  and  the  Epilogue  by  “A  Friend’”.  Fritz  W.  Neumann  (in  Bouce) 
includes  Johnson  in  his  general  examination  of  the  transition  from  neoclassical 
rules  to  intuitive  freedom  in  the  Shakespeare  criticism  of  the  1760s  and  1770s, 
while  C.  S.  Lim’s  discussion  of  ‘Emendation  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’  ( CahiersE  33.23-30)  concentrates  on  ‘The  Case  of  Johnson'.  Robert 
Easting  ( N&Q  480-2)  comments  on  one  of  his  Shakespearean  editorial  notes,  on 
‘Aroint  thee  witch’.  G.  J.  Clingham  and  N.  Hopkinson  describe  'Johnson’s 
Copy  of  the  Iliad  at  Felbrigg  Hall,  Norfolk’  (BC  503-21),  Brian  Jones  adds  a 
note  on  'Dr.  Johnson  in  Paris'  to  Quadrant  (32.98-100),  and  A.  M.  Berrett 
corrects  some  details  in  the  record  of ‘Francis  Barber's  Marriage  and  Children' 
(N&Q  193). 

In  ‘“A  Keener  Eye  on  Vacancy’”  (PSt  24-40)  Thomas  Jemielity  provides  an 
interesting  account  of  Boswell’s  attempts  to  ‘systematically  eliminate  or 
neutralize  his  original  remarks  on  the  second  sight'  in  the  process  of  textual 
revision  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ,  while  in  'An  Annotated  Life  of  Johnson 
(Collections  2.1-25)  Linda  R.  Payne  examines  William  Cadogan’s  marginal 
comments  on  ‘“Bozzy”  and  His  Bear'  as  they  appear  in  the  Life.  Maaja  A. 
Stewart’s  ‘Nabokov’s  Pale  Fire  and  Boswell's  Johnson'  (TSLL  230-45)  makes 
good  use  of  the  novel’s  Boswellian  epigraph  to  highlight  Nabokov's  subversive 
play  with  the  certainties  of  biographical  writing. 

The  Wesleyan  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Henry  Fielding  now  includes  The 
Covent-Garden  Journal’  and  A  Plan  of  the  Universal  Register-Office ',  edited  by 
Bertrand  A.  Goldgar,  and  ‘An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Late  Increase  of 
Robbers'  and  Related  Writings ,  edited  by  Malvin  R.  Zirker.  The  first  aims  to 
provide  a  reliable  text  and  'the  annotation  and  commentary  necessary  to 
understand’  the  essays  from  the  Journal  all  of  which  are  included,  even  where 
their  authorship  is  doubtful  -  an  editorial  policy  that  differs  from  that  adopted  in 
last  year’s  Wesleyan  Edition  of  The  True  Patriot  (YW  68.360-1).  The  editorial 
apparatus  to  the  volume  is  extensive,  taking  account  of  the  ‘highly  allusive  and 
topical  nature’  of  the  essays  involved.  Full  and  informative  footnotes  are 
supplemented  by  a  useful  general  introduction,  and  the  edition  also  contains 
extended  appendixes  which  reprint  the  ‘Covent  Garden'  and  ‘Modern  History’ 
columns  and  two  columns  of  doubtful  authorship  from  the  ‘Court  of  Censorial 
Enquiry’,  as  well  as  providing  full  records  of  emendations  and  variant  readings. 
The  volume  includes  the  Plan  for  the  first  time  in  an  edition  of  Fielding’s  works. 
The  edition  of  the  Enquiry  also  includes  A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury , 
the  pamphlets  on  the  cases  of  Bosavern  Penlez  and  Elizabeth  Canning, 
Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence ,  and  A  Proposal  for  Making  an 
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Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor.  In  his  introduction  Zirker  provides  a 
‘Biographical  Context’  for  the  pamphlets,  suggesting  that  although  they  are 
undeniably  the  work  of  ‘a  political  appointee  whose  voice  could  not  be  entirely 
his  own,  one  never  senses  in  these  writings  that  Fielding  speaks  against  his 
conscience’.  He  also  provides  a  detailed  narrative  account  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  pamphlet  was  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Enquiry  in 
particular,  a  useful  commentary  on  the  arguments  deployed;  and  he  supports  the 
text  admirably  with  copious  and  informative  footnotes.  Guyonne  Leduc  (in 
Bouce)  outlines  the  case  made  in  many  of  Fielding’s  periodical  articles  for  legal 
constraint  as  a  necessary  element  of  social  freedom. 

James  G.  Basker  offers  a  narrative  survey  of  the  non-fictional  work  of  Smollett 
in  Tobias  Smollett:  Critic  and  Journalist.  In  particular  he  charts  the  emergence  of 
the  Critical  Review  out  of  the  novelist’s  early  plan  for  an  English  academy  and 
traces  the  ways  in  which  the  journal  came  to  fulfil  at  least  some  of  the  functions 
of  that  original  grand  design.  The  surviving  annotated  copy  of  the  Review  for 
1756  provides  the  basis  for  Basker’s  useful  discussion  of  the  changing  practices 
of  book  reviewing  and  of  the  role  of  the  review  editor  in  shaping  literary  taste  in 
the  period.  His  commentary  on  the  later  composition  of  the  journal  necessarily 
involves  a  greater  degree  of  conjecture,  and  in  this  context  he  sometimes  falls 
into  the  trap  of  enthusiastic  overstatement  of  his  conclusions.  However,  in 
general,  he  presents  a  convincing  case  for  the  importance  of  the  journal  in  the 
emergence  of  a  new  critical  establishment  in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
the  ambitious  coherence  of  Smollett’s  design  in  guiding  it.  The  volume  also 
includes  a  chapter  on  the  ‘innovative’  British  Magazine,  and  appendixes  which 
provide  extensive  lists  of  Smollett’s  articles  in  the  Review  and  published  attacks 
on  it,  and  of  contributions  by  well-known  authors  to  the  Magazine. 

Roy  Porter  introduces  Edward  Gibbon:  Making  History  as  ‘an  intellectual 
biography,  and  a  selective  one  at  that’.  He  provides  a  survey  of  the  place  of 
history  in  Georgian  society  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gibbon,  then  offers  a 
broad  synoptic  analysis  of  the  dominant  themes  of  Decline  and  Fall,  tracing  its 
treatment  of  power,  religion,  and  the  conflict  of  civilization  and  barbarism  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  social  philosophical  enquiry,  and  particularly  in 
comparison  to  the  work  of  Montesquieu,  ‘with  whose  ghost  Gibbon  engaged  in 
a  lasting  dialogue’.  Porter  does  not  always  have  time  to  demonstrate  in  detail 
how  ‘Gibbon  weaves  his  own  interpretation  into  the  very  texture  of  his  words’. 
However,  the  volume,  which  includes  a  useful  bibliographical  essay,  will  be  a 
helpful  introductory  study  for  students  of  the  period.  David  Womersley’s  more 
detailed  and  specialized  account  of  The  Transformation  of  ‘The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire’  takes  issue  with  the  conventional  view  of  the  work  as  a 
‘reputed  triumph  of  successful  single  design’.  Instead,  Womersley  suggests  that 
the  three  instalments  of  the  book’s  serial  publication  mark  ‘substantive,  and  not 
just  accidental,  divisions  of  the  narrative’,  as  Gibbon  is  gradually  forced  to  move 
away  from  the  ‘pragmatic,  philosophic  historiography  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
face  of  his  increasingly  intractable  historical  material,  and  instead  adopts  an 
approach  which  ‘entails  far-reaching  changes,  akin  to  historism,  but  not 
identical  with  it,  in  the  most  diverse  areas  of  the  history’.  In  this  sense  he  suggests 
that  Decline  and  Fall  is  itself ‘an  extremely  complex  and  layered  historical  event’, 
which  must  be  read  in  terms  of  the  conflicting  projects  apparent  in  Gibbon  s 
organization  of  the  narrative.  After  a  consideration  of  the  historiographic 
milieu’  of  the  work,  Womersley  analyses  a  series  of  chapters  and  portraits  in 
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which  the  fractures  and  conflicts  in  Gibbon’s  writing  are  at  their  clearest.  At 
times,  he  labours  his  central  thesis  somewhat,  but  his  challenge  to  conventional 
readings  of  the  book  is  generally  refreshing  and  persuasive,  and  is  admirably 
supported  in  his  detailed  commentaries  on  the  text.  In  BJECS  (51-70) 
Womersley  traces  ‘Gibbon’s  Apostasy’,  arguing  that  his  experience  of  con¬ 
version  affects  his  later  treatment  of  Christianity,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
be  seen  as  being  motivated  by  ‘narrow  . . .  personal  vengeance’.  In  MP  (85.569- 
87)  Patricia  Craddock  discusses  the  relation  between  ‘Historical  Discovery  and 
Literary  Invention  in  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fair ,  suggesting  that  the  historian 
can  employ  self-consciously  literary  devices  without  necessarily  disturbing  the 
distinction  between  literature  and  history,  while  in  ‘Gibbon  and  the  Language  of 
History’  {EA  1 55-64)  Robert  Adams  Day  traces  the  effects  of  Gibbon’s  stylistic 
manipulations  on  the  tone  of  his  narrative.  In  BHS  (251—60)  Jeremy  Black  offers 
a  brief  outline  of  the  research  methods  of  William  Robertson,  under  the  title 
‘The  Enlightenment  Historian  at  Work’. 

A  volume  of  Selected  Writings  of  Goldsmith,  edited  by  John  Lucas,  contains  a 
sensibly  chosen  cross-section  of  poetry  and  prose,  with  a  short  introduction  and 
an  afterword  in  which  Lucas  discusses  Goldsmith  and  politics.  In 
‘Enlightenment  Genres  and  Science  Fiction:  Belief  and  Animated  Nature  {Ml  A)' 
{Extrapolation  322-9)  Donald  M.  Hassler  examines  Goldsmith's  sentimental 
treatment  of  the  animal  world,  while  in  JNPH  (3:ii.23— 4)  James  G.  Basker 
comments  on  his  work  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  and  in 
ANQ{\6-M)  E.  W.  Pitcher  continues  an  earlier  discussion  of  his  use  of  the  motif 
of  the  prisoner  preferring  prison  to  freedom.  Donald  D.  Eddy  surveys  the 
complex  publishing  history  of ‘[Robert]  Dodsley’s  Oeconomy  of  Human  Life'  in 
MP  (85.460-78).  In  ‘Brother  against  Brother’  {Biography  68—86)  Hamilton  E. 
Cochrane  examines  Roger  North’s  treatment  of  his  brother  in  the  Life  of  Dr 
John  North.  Edward  J.  Rielly  {N&Q  188-90)  comments  on  ‘Thomas  Warton  and 
Other  Contributors  to  The  Lives  of  Those  Eminent  Antiquaries',  while  in  ‘More 
from  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine'  {SB  40.164-74)  and  ‘From  the  Westminster 
Magazine :  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Garrick  et  al.’  {SB  270-83)  Arthur  Sherbo 
identifies  fragments  by  contemporary  writers  in  each  magazine.  In  SVEC 
(256.259-81)  Francis  Beretti  reproduces  the  text  of  the  ‘Remarks  on  Corsica’ 
(1767)  of  John  Symonds,  with  a  commentary  in  French.  Jeremy  Black  discusses 
the  remarks  of  the  printer  of  the  London  Gazette  in  ‘Conducting  the  Gazette' 
{PubH  21 .93-8),  and  the  relation  between  'The  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Earl  of 
Hertford’  in  ‘“Inserting  a  Lie’”  {PubH  24.27-30).  In  a  review-article  entitled 
‘The  Forces  of  the  Market  and  the  London  Newspaper  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century’  {JNPH  4:ii. 23-36)  K.  T.  Winkler  disagrees  with  the 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  press  offered  in  Michael  Harris’s  London 
Newspapers  in  the  Age  of  Walpole  (1987). 

In  BB  (129^11)  William  McCarthy  offers  a  bibliography  of  ‘The  Writings  of 
Hester  Lynch  Piozzi’  from  1762  to  1978,  while  in  MLS  (i.99-1 1 1)  he  condemns 
the  tendency  to  marginalize  the  place  of  women  in  accounts  of  eighteenth- 
century  literature,  under  the  title  ‘The  Representation  of  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi’. 
Felicity  Nussbaum  includes  Thraliana  in  her  interesting  survey  of  ‘Eighteenth- 
Century  Women’s  Autobiographical  Commonplaces’  (in  Benstock).  In  SECC 
(17.191-208)  Jan  Fergus  and  Janice  Farrar  Thaddeus  survey  the  position  of 
‘Women,  Publishers  and  Money,  1790-1820’,  concentrating  on  the  careers  of 
Mary  Robinson  and  Amelia  Opie.  In  ‘“That  Great  Writer  in  the  English 
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Language’”  ( CLAQ  162-4)  Rod  McGillis  comments  on  Anna  Laetitia  Bar- 
bauld’s  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,  and  in  ShLR  (103-27)  Yoshizo  Miyazaki 
and  Hisaya  Nizukoshi  apparently  discuss  ‘British  Women  Writers  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century’  (in  Japanese).  Also  in  Japanese,  Akio  Kobayashi’s 
Chapbook  Kindai  Igirisu  no  Kindaika  (Shinshindo)  apparently  concerns  the  place 
of  chapbooks  in  the  process  of  modernization.  In  CCV  (85-92)  Gilles  Duval 
asks  ‘Exist-t-il  des  livres  de  colportage  du  18ieme  siecle?’  while  in  ‘Un  Livret  de 
colportage  atypique’  ( BSEAA  26.83-93)  he  reprints  and  discusses  chapbook 
texts  of  Ann  Ward’s  The  Maiden’s  Prize. 

J.  C.  D.  Clark  has  edited  The  Memoirs  and  Speeches  of  James,  Second  Earl 
Waldegrave.  In  his  substantial  introduction  he  compares  the  Memoirs  in 
importance  with  those  of  Horace  Walpole,  describing  them  as  ‘one  of  the  most 
often  used,  but  least  accurately  understood,  of  the  basic  texts  for  the  history  of 
eighteenth-century  England’,  and  providing  a  persuasive  revisionist  case  for 
recognition  of  the  importance  in  the  history  of  the  period  of  the  closed  court 
society  in  which  Waldegrave  lived.  Waldegrave’s  text  is  crisply  edited  and 
attractively  presented.  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  have  been  edited 
from  autograph  fragments  by  Slava  Klima  et  al.  to  make  up  ‘the  surviving  half 
(or  so)  of  the  first  volume  of  memoirs  as  he  wrote  them’.  In  their  introduction 
they  survey  Burney’s  life  and  outline  the  circumstances  in  which  his  original 
manuscript  was  destroyed  by  his  daughter  Fanny  for  being  ‘so  UNLIKE  all  that 
their  honoured  writer  had  ever  produced  to  the  Publick’  as  to  discredit  his 
memory  and  her  own  reputation.  The  117  fragments,  covering  Burney’s  early 
career  and  musical  life  in  London,  are  provided  with  extensive  and  necessary 
annotation,  and  the  volume  includes  relevant  extracts  from  the  writer’s 
published  articles  in  an  appendix. 

James  E.  Tierney’s  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Dodsley  1733- 
1764  includes  a  substantial  introduction  in  which  Tierney  outlines  the  course  of 
Dodsley’s  rise  from  footman  poet  to  bookseller  and  describes  his  eventual 
pivotal  position  in  the  London  literary  establishment  of  the  mid-century.  His 
detailed  account  of  the  business  arrangements  and  publishing  practices  at 
Tully’s  Head  is  fascinating.  The  393  pieces  of  correspondence  included  in  the 
edition  are  presented  in  diplomatic  text.  The  editor  regrets  that  they  must 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  Dodsley’s  total  output  of  letters,  and  that  his 
researches  have  not  turned  up  ‘new  correspondence  of  major  literary  and  trade 
figures’  with  whom  Dodsley  had  dealings.  However,  there  is  much  of  interest  to 
be  found  in  the  surviving  letters  between  Dodsley  and  the  major  literary  figures 
of  the  period,  which  are  tactfully  but  helpfully  supported  in  the  footnotes  and 
apparatus.  Appendixes  to  the  volume  include  the  text  of  Dodsley’s  will, 
abstracts  of  his  publishing  agreements  and  copyright  and  stock  purchases,  and 
details  of  the  provenance  of  included  letters  and  of  references  to  untraced  ones. 
In  ‘“Hesiod”  Cooke  and  the  Subscription  Game’  (SB  267-70)  Arthur  Sherbo 
comments  on  Thomas  Cooke  and  literary  marketing.  I  have  not  seen  W.  E.  K. 
Anderson’s  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Percy  and  Robert 
Anderson,  Volume  IX  of  The  Percy  Letters  (YaleUP). 


5.  The  Novel 

John  Mullan’s  Sentiment  and  Sociability  contains  reflections  on  Richardson, 
Sterne,  and  Mackenzie  in  relation  to  Hume,  and  is  reviewed  in  section  1.  The 
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process  is  reversed  for  Carol  Kay’s  Political  Constructions:  Defoe,  Richardson, 
and  Sterne  in  Relation  to  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Burke.  Here  philosophers  create  the 
theoretical  agenda  for  the  novelists.  Certainly,  as  Kay  is  quick  to  concede,  the 
pressure  of  events  also  compelled  immediate  engagement  with  the  times;  but  that 
is  also  germane  to  her  argument.  Whether  animating  Enlightenment  theory  or 
exploring  the  flux  of  events,  novelists  were  constrained  by  mind-sets  and 
ideologies  of  their  times.  Her  central  thesis  is  thus  a  version  of  historicism 
without  a  deconstructive  imperative.  She  does  not  totally  reject  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  modern  theory  but  she  does  object  to  anachronistic  merging  of 
historical  with  historicist  and  roundly  condemns  the  ‘baroque  mixture  of 
different  theoretical  vocabularies  .  .  .  which  threaten  to  draw  us  .  .  .  from  any 
general  audience’.  That  is  fighting  talk,  and  one  can  already  hear  platoons  of 
cultural  materialists  sharpening  weapons  for  the  counter-attack.  It  may  be 
almost  incidental  to  the  grand  strategies  of  such  interpretative  warfare,  but  it 
must  be  said  that  -  having  carefully  chosen  her  ground  -  Kay  wins  some 
exemplary  set-piece  skirmishes,  for  example,  on  Defoe  and  ‘royal  counsel'  or 
Sterne’s  chronological  displacement  of  Jacobite  alarms.  Mary-Elisabeth 
Fowkes  Tobin  starts  from  a  similar  position,  in  ‘Bridging  the  Cultural  Gap: 
Eighteenth-Century  Narrative  and  Post-Modernism'  ( Cliol  17.211-23),  to 
advance  the  standard  of  cultural  anthropology,  but  is  ingenuous  by  comparison 
and  shoots  herself  in  the  foot  with  questions  of  the  ‘How  can  we  post-moderns 
. . .  study  an  era  .  .  .  which  many  of  us  dislike  and  find  uninteresting?'  variety. 

In  ‘Michael  McKeon  and  Some  Recent  Studies  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Fiction’  ( ECF  53-66)  Alistair  M.  Duckworth  chooses  instead  to  pin  his  colours 
on  literary  criticism  and  specifically  to  the  theoretically  sophisticated  scholar¬ 
ship  of  The  Origins  of  the  English  Novel.  He  makes  his  point  well:  the  dialectical 
method  McKeon  championed  and  Duckworth  seconds  may  indeed  prove  an 
encompassing  way  to  preserve  the  best  of  what  is  generated  from  clashes 
between  historians  and  new  historicists,  Foucauldians  and  Bakhtinians  (et  al.). 
Yet  individuals  not  so  identifiable  with  any  faction  (because  lacking  their 
idiolectal  uniforms)  are  also  busy  laying  claim  to  familiar  territory.  Indeed,  John 
F.  Tinkler  argues  with  engaging  lucidity  for  the  vital  connection  between 
‘Humanist  History  and  the  English  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  (SP 
510-37)  and  that  the  developing  genre  was  itself  a  guerrilla  struggle  on  behalf  of 
the  disadvantaged  (‘the  novel  developed  as  the  rhetorical  historiography  of 
those  groups  and  individuals  who  had  access  to  printed  material,  but  were  not 
close  enough  to  the  center  of  power  to  rate  a  mention  in  public  history’,  the 
backwoods  gentry,  the  urban  poor,  women),  while  Robert  W.  Uphaus,  in  a  piece 
for  Mell  et  al.,  returns  to  the  moral  anxieties  which  produced  contemporary 
‘Fear  of  Fiction’,  insisting  that  ‘There  need  not  be  a  rivalry  between  mimesis  and 
morality,  even  though  modern  practice  seems  to  insist  on  it’,  and  J.  Paul  Hunter, 
‘Novels  and  “the  Novel”:  The  Poetics  of  Embarrassment’  (MP  85.480-98) 
writes  with  cool  unpretentiousness  on  the  features  of  narrative  or  those 
responses  of  unprofessional  readers  which  disturb  prescriptive  or  normative 
pundits.  All  three  essays  are  readable  and  worth  reading.  So  is  James  Raven  in 
his  progress  report  on  a  huge  project  to  record  ‘The  Publication  of  Fiction  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1750-1770’  (PubH  24.31^17)  with  its  wealth  of  detail  on 
sales  figures,  marketing  techniques,  and  copyright  values.  ( Roderick  Random 
was  worth  only  £128  in  1758,  Pope  was  valued  at  £3,500  a  year  later.)  An 
honourable  mention  in  despatches  too  for  Eighteenth-Century  British  Fiction  in 
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which  Harold  Bloom  collects  ‘representative  criticism’  from  Ian  Watt  on 
Fielding  and  W.  K.  Wimsatt  on  Rasselas  to  Leopold  Damrosch  Jr  on  Sterne. 

This  year’s  essays  on  Defoe  are,  as  usual,  dominated  by  Crusoe.  Two  of  them 
approach  conjunction  from  quite  different  directions;  Ian  A.  Bell’s  ‘King 
Crusoe:  Locke’s  Political  Theory  in  Robinson  Crusoe '  (ES  27-36)  crisply  follows 
Defoe  dissembling  patriarchal  authority  by  ‘literalizing  Locke’s  model’  of  social 
evolution;  on  the  other  hand,  Christopher  Flint’s  ‘Orphaning  the  Family:  The 
Role  of  Kinship  in  Robinson  Crusoe ’  ( ELH  381—419)  mixes  deftness  with 
straining  in  his  argument  for  patriarchalism  and  the  conjugal  family  reinscribed 
( pace  Pierre  Macherey)  in  the  narrative.  Authorial  experience  is  the  link  between 
two  other  papers.  The  notion  of  the  novel  as  confident  spiritual  biography  is 
questioned  by  Nicholas  Hudson’s  ‘“Why  God  No  Kill  the  Devil?”:  The 
Diabolical  Disruption  of  Order  in  Robinson  Crusoe'  ( RES  494-501)  where  he 
discovers  autobiographical  strains  in  ‘Crusoe’s  hesitant  shifting  between  reason 
and  impulse  [which] .  .  .  reflects  dilemmas  that  persist  throughout  Defoe’s  later 
writings’,  while  F.  Bastian  uncovers  memories  of  the  Tour  travels  in  ‘Crusoe’s 
Derbyshire  Caves’  ( N&Q  177-81).  F.  C.  St  Aubyn  moves  forward  in  time,  to 
‘Friday  and/or  Vendredi’  (RR  366-76)  and  to  a  plodding  catalogue  of 
‘similarities  and  differences,  borrowings  and  additions’  made  by  Michel 
Tournier  for  Vendredi,  ou  les  Limbes  de  Pacifique.  More  interesting  is  Mona 
Scheuerman’s  mildly  feminist  ‘An  Income  of  One’s  Own:  Women  and  Money  in 
Moll  Flanders  and  Roxana'  ( DUJ  49.225-39)  as  she  works  through  both 
narratives  -  at  some  narrative  length,  it  must  be  admitted  -  to  show  Defoe 
differentiating  between  ‘moral  imperfection  and  personal  capability’  in  novels 
which  prove  marriage  is  very  unsound  business  for  women. 

Pamela  found  it  otherwise,  and  her  novel  was  the  subject  of  a  ‘corrective  to 
Watt’s  notions  of  Richardson’s  realism’  in  Murray  L.  Brown’s  ‘Richardson’s 
Colbrand:  The  Figure  of  Wrath  in  the  Renaissance  and  in  Pamela'  ( SIcon 
11.205-30)  which  is  followed,  this  year,  by  reaffirmation  of  that  heroine’s 
‘bourgeois  autobiography’  in  ‘ Pamela  and  the  Commerce  of  Authority  ( JEGP 
342-58)  as  James  Cruise  explores  her  pragmatic  concentration  on  the  serious 
business  (in  every  sense)  of  establishing  her  individualism  against  paternalist/ic 
pressures  so  insistent  that  they  positively  require  her  to  remain  unconscious  of 
her  libidinous  sublimations.  But  it  is  Clarissa  who  dominates  the  journals  and 
stimulates  the  liveliest  writing.  John  Allen  Stevenson,  for  example,  both  applies 
Freud  more  forcefully  and  also  signals  the  imbalance  of  interest  when  he 
considers  Pamela’s  repressions  as  mere  prolegomenon  to  those  of  the  later 
heroine  for  ‘“Never  in  a  Vile  House”:  Knowledge  and  Experience  in 
Richardson’  (L<£Pi.4-16).  The  very  title  of  Quentin  G.  Kraft’s  ‘On  Character  in 
the  Novel:  William  Beatty  Warner  versus  Samuel  Richardson  and  the 
Humanists’  ( CE  32^17)  is  evidence  that  the  dispute  between  Warner  and  Terry 
Castle  about  Clarissa  has  not  only  continued  to  rumble  but  has  also  become  a 
major  critical  nexus,  for  here  the  rape  of  Clarissa  by  deconstruction  is  the 
fashionable  occasion  for  wider  (and  unsurprising)  survey.  Rejecting  as  in¬ 
sufficient  either  deconstructive  or  feminist  alternatives,  Andrew  J.  Scheiber  s 
“‘Between  Me  and  Myself”:  Writing  as  Strategy  and  Theme  in  Clarissa  ( TSLL 
496-509)  proposes  a  linguistic  power  struggle  in  which,  though  Lovelace  has  all 
the  public  advantages,  Clarissa  contrives  ‘a  subversive  discourse’  of  con¬ 
siderable  utility  in  her  private  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  O.  Beebee  pays 
generous  compliments  to  Castle  even  as  he  suggests  a  highly  relevant  semantic 
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gloss  on  her  chosen  key  sign  for  ‘Deciphering  the  Word  “Cypher  in  Samuel 
Richardson’s  Clarissa '  ( ANQ  50-3)  with  a  sober  reminder  that  if  "in  reading  .  .  . 
we  are  .  .  .  “free  of  an  author,”  we  still  are  not  free  of  language  as  a  social  and 
historical  artifact’.  Margaret  Anne  Doody  also  keeps  her  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  contemporaneity,  this  time  law  and  philosophy,  but  is  no  less  sharply 
informative  on  ‘Disguise  and  Personality  in  Richardson’s  Clarissa ’  ( ECLife 
ii.  18-39),  and  Jonathan  Lamb’s  ‘The  Fragmentation  of  Originals  and  Clarissa ' 
(SEL  443-59)  is  quite  as  brisk  in  its  intertextual  study  of  the  cultural  materials 
available  to  Richardson. 

Hunting  bigger  game,  and  ‘Taking  Clarissa  Literally:  The  Implication  of 
Reading’  (Genre  135-56),  Stephen  Melville  offers  a  knotty  theoretical  argument 
about  —  and  around  -  Clarissa  to  ‘question  .  .  .  how  we  will  take  or  make  the 
relation  between  our  criticism  and  our  community’,  and  Patricia  Spacks  uses 
Clarissa' s  opening  paragraph  with  characteristic  dexterity  to  support  her  thesis 
that  narrative  is  ‘inevitably  and  invariably  ethical’  for  ‘The  Novel  as  Ethical 
Patronage’  ( AY  ve/ 2 1.1 80-8),  but  Julie  A.  Storme  contrives  only  a  conscientious 
comparison  of  the  martyrdoms  in  Richardson  and  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  as 
virtuous  apotheoses  for  “‘An  Exit  So  Happy”:  The  Deaths  of  Julie  and  Clarissa' 
(CRCL  191-210).  Two  other  papers  on  Richardson's  most  famous  novel  feel 
deeply  about  its  text.  In  ‘Richardson’s  Clarissa'  ( Expl  47:i.  1 2—15)  D.  C.  Rain 
challenges  Ian  Watt’s  dismissal  as  ‘gratuitous’  that  passage  -  first  omitted 
(apparently  for  economy)  then  restored  to  later  editions  -  in  which  Lovelace 
fantasizes  about  raping  Anna  and  Mrs  Howe.  Rain  has  a  point,  for  Richardson 
never  did  stop  trying  to  engineer  ways  in  which  to  redirect  his  readers'  ‘improper' 
responses  to  his  didactic  narrative.  More  recent,  ideologically  driven  editors 
have  done  a  much  better  job,  if  with  infinitely  greater  crudeness,  according  to 
Margaret  Anne  Doody  and  Florian  Stuber:  their  joint  fulmination  against 
George  Sherburn’s  abridged  and  widely  used  student  edition  is  righteously 
documented  in  ‘ Clarissa  Censored’  ( MLS  i. 74-88).  Responses  are  much  more 
sedate,  as  usual,  on  Richardson's  last  fictional  attempt  at  didactic  clarity:  Sylvia 
Kasey  Marks  writes  an  unremarkable  short  piece  on  Grandison  and  conduct 
books  (in  Mell  et  al.),  while  Morris  Golden  continues  to  pile  up  the  evidence  for 
‘Public  Context  and  the  Imagining  Self,  this  time  ‘in  Sir  Charles  Grandison' 
(ECent  3-18),  where  he  finds  self-defensive  strategies  against  the  attacks  of 
Fielding’s  fictions.  It  is  clearly  time  to  move  on  to  those  fictions,  if  only  to  draw 
breath  before  the  Richardson  tercentenary  celebrations  of  1989. 

Michael  Shortland’s  ‘Setting  Murderous  Machiavel  to  School:  Hypocrisy  in 
Politics  and  the  Novel’  (JES  93-1 19)  is  the  first  of  two  impressive  papers  which 
focus  on  hypocrisy.  For  Shortland,  Fielding  is  an  exemplum  of  Enlightenment 
seriousness  about  that  sin  (as  a  newly  secularized  vice)  reified  in  the  novels’ 
‘political’  characters;  for  Arlene  Fish  Wilner,  ‘Henry  Fielding  and  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Character’  (MLS  i.  18 1-94),  his  whole  fictional  canon  charts  a 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  judgemental  alertness  to  hypocrisy  qualified 
by  increasingly  complex  ironies  which  counterpoint  the  uncertainty  (if  not 
impossibility)  of  all  judgement.  Two  of  the  essays  on  Joseph  Andrews  also  make 
a  valuable  pair;  the  first,  by  Jeffrey  Plank,  ‘The  Narrative  Forms  of  Joseph 
Andrews'  (PLL  142-58),  finds  antecedents  in  poetry  which  he  holds  up  as 
examples  of  cultural  forms  neglected  by  reader-response  theory;  the  second, 
jointly  authored  by  J.  F.  Burrows  and  A.  J.  Hassall  as  ‘ Anna  Boleyn  and  the 
Authenticity  of  Fielding’s  Feminine  Narratives’  (ECS  21.427-53),  defies  brief 
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notice,  for  it  is  a  packed  sandwich  of  comment  by  Hassall  around  a  computer 
analysis  directed  by  Burrows.  Brian  McCrea’s  ‘“Had  Not  Joseph  Withheld 
Him”:  Portrayal  of  the  Social  Elite  in  Joseph  Andrews'  (a  short  piece  for  Mell  et 
al.)  offers  a  more  straightforward  thesis,  if  also  one  which  outdoes  E.  P. 
Thompson  whom  he  takes  to  task  for  the  concession  that  Fielding  may  have 
helped  raise  social  awareness  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Act.  Back  in  the  journals, 
Jill  Campbell’s  essay  on  Fielding’s  challenge  to  gender  stereotyping,  “‘The 
Exact  Picture  of  His  Mother”:  Recognizing  Joseph  Andrews'  (ELH  643-64),  is 
supple  enough;  even  Paul  Pickrel’s  use  of  the  novel  in  his  wordy  attempt  at  ‘Flat 
and  Round  Characters  Reconsidered’  ( JNT  181-91)  has  something  to  re¬ 
commend  it;  but  with  Carl  R.  Kropf  s  ‘A  Certain  Absence:  Joseph  Andrews  as 
Affirmation  of  Homosexuality’  (SNNTS  16-26)  things  start  to  go  awry.  Kropf, 
like  Campbell,  notes  Fielding’s  ‘feminized  heroines’;  he  then  twists  and  turns 
through  deconstructive  devices,  eighteenth-century  conventions  of  ‘reader 
responsibility’  -  and  solipsistic  correction  of  the  OED  -  to  the  conclusion  that 
‘the  reader  detects  lurking  in  the  background  and  hidden  behind  the  celebration 
of  heterosexuality  the  juxtaposed  homosexual  theme’.  This  reader  does  not. 
Raymond  Stephanson’s  close  attention  to  ‘Fielding’s  “Courts”:  The  Legal 
Paradigm  in  Tom  Jones'  ( ESC  1 52-69)  is  more  persuasive  -  and  returns  us  to  the 
issue  of  judgement  tempered  by  self-awareness  -  in  the  context  of  Fielding’s 
(doubly)  professional  fondness  for  legal  metaphors.  ‘ Tom  Jones  and  the  ’45 
Once  Again’  ( SNNTS  361-71),  by  Peter  J.  Carlton,  is  a  willing  but  shaky  case  for 
an  ‘allegorical  interpretation’  in  which  he  cites  only  ‘symbolic’  roles  and  a  plot 
‘implying  a  political  argument’  -  hardly  allegory.  The  ‘interpolated  tale’  crops 
up  again  too,  this  time  in  Fumiko  Takese’s  ‘Some  Considerations  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill  in  Tom  Jones'  ( ES  37-47),  but  Amelia  gets  only  a  single  essay,  from 
Carolyn  D.  Williams  on  ‘Fielding  and  Half-Learned  Ladies’  ( EIC  22-34).  For 
over  ten  pages  this  is  a  sensible  feminist  reading  -  until  Williams  rather 
undermines  her  argument  with  an  oddly  revisionist  conclusion. 

Fanny  Burney  takes  pride  of  place  among  the  female  novelists.  Kristina 
Straub’s  Divided  Fictions:  Fanny  Burney  and  Feminine  Strategy  concentrates 
attention  on  Evelina  and  Cecilia  to  ‘examine  two  ideological  taultlines  in  her 
fiction  -  the  contradictions  that  open  up  around  cultural  assumptions  about  the 
synchronically  conceived  structure  of  the  female  maturing  process  and  around 
...  the  daily  occupations  that  give  female  time  its  diachronic  identity’.  This  is  a 
more  sustained  feminist  reading  than  those  which  have  ‘introduced  Burney  to  a 
wider  readership  during  the  1980s:  ‘Male  authority  is  not . . .  left  uncriticized  and 
unexamined  as  a  sort  of  impassive  structure  within  which  the  female  heroine  - 
and  artist  -  must  alternately  rage  or  nestle;  rather,  it  is .  .  .  exposed  as  a  cultural 
construct  of  power  that  masks  its  essential  impotence.’  In  determined  pursuit  of 
that  exposure,  whether  through  the  fiction  or  the  biographical  writings,  Straub  is 
a  match  for  her  subject.  So  is  Margaret  Anne  Doody,  joint  editor  (with  Peter 
Sabor)  of  a  paperback  Cecilia,  and  sole  author  of  Frances  Burney:  The  Life  in  the 
Works.  This  is,  simply,  a  splendid  monograph.  Justly  detailed  comment  on  it  is 
impossible  within  the  space  constraints  of  this  ‘year’s  work’  overview.  Even 
without  those  constraints  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  between  the  many  local 
perceptions  and  those  felicitous  large  simplicities  which  distinguish  confidently 
gifted  critics  from  the  rest  of  us,  but  the  modes  of  allegorical  reading  she 
explores  on  Camilla  are  irresistibly  noteworthy,  both  in  themselves  and  as  a 
measure  of  Doody’s  remarkable  ease  of  movement  between  analytical  pro¬ 
cedures,  whether  feminist,  psychoanalytical,  Marxist,  or  good  old-fashioned 
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biographical.  Such  elan  is  perfectly  complemented  by  the  scholarly  patience 
which  made  possible  the  first  volume  of  The  Early  Journals  and  Letters  of  Fanny 
Burney ,  edited  by  Lars  E.  Troide.  His  introduction  describes  with  laconic  brevity 
how  state-of-the-art  technology  (combined  with  sheer  persistence)  revealed 
swathes  of  material  obliterated  by  Madame  D’Arblay.  The  result  is  what  that 
ageing  worthy  tried  so  hard  to  prevent,  a  text  which  -  despite  the  gaps 
guaranteed  by  her  burning  of  some  Burney  originals  -  is  a  transformed  original 
source  for  the  creative  ‘biographical’  criticism  of  the  sort  which  animates  the 
work  of  both  Straub  and  Doody.  ‘Deflation  of  Male  Pretensions  in  Fanny 
Burney’s  Cecilia'  ( \ VS  87-96),  by  Kay  Rogers,  is  necessarily  more  circumscribed 
on  the  comic  strategies  than  in  either  book.  Other  essayists  explore  other 
contrivances  by  other  women  whose  different  circumstances  and  times  de¬ 
manded  them.  Janet  Todd’s  ‘Life  After  Sex:  The  Fictional  Autobiography  of 
Delariver  Manley  [sz'c]’  (JUS  43-55)  is  yet  another  intelligent  study  of  a  woman 
writer  juggling  constraints  -  in  this  case  her  notoriety  and  consequent  first- 
decade  ‘freedoms’  in  Queen  Zarah  and  the  New  Atlantis  -  to  fight  back:  ‘The 
whore  becomes  storyteller  of  men’s  lust  and  historian  of  “virtue  in  distress" 
made  entertaining  and  profitable.’  By  the  time  Charlotte  Lennox  collaborated 
(directly  or  otherwise)  with  Dr  Johnson  to  create  the  male  moralist  who  imposes 
sobriety  in  and  on  the  most  famous  of  her  ‘far-fetched  fictions’,  female  sexuality 
had  to  be  treated  with  the  prescriptive  decorum  which  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks 
decodes  so  elegantly  as  ‘The  Subtle  Sophistry  of  Desire:  Dr.  Johnson  and  The 
Female  Quixote'  ( MP  85.532^42).  When  such  conventions  then  also  hardened 
into  the  literary-historical  curriculum,  male  constructs  such  as  ‘pre-romanti¬ 
cism’  perpetuated  injustice  against  Sarah  Scott  and  many  other  eighteenth- 
century  women  writers,  as  Melinda  Alliker  Rabb  argues  with  vigour  in  the 
leading  article  of  a  special  MLS  issue  (i)  on  ‘Making  and  Rethinking  the  Canon’, 
to  which  she  contributes  the  ‘General  Introduction,  and  the  Case  of  Millenium 
HaF  (3-21).  Such  a  year’s  work  on  female  writers  is  proof,  if  proof  is  still 
needed,  that  recent  feminist  criticism  has  done  more  to  transform  the  map  of 
eighteenth-century  fiction  than  any  other  aspect  of  postmodernist  thought. 

I  did  not  see  Robert  D.  Spector’s  revised  Tobias  George  Smollett  for  TEAS 
(Twayne);  but  I  did  see  the  handsomely  produced  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom ,  edited  by  Jerry  C.  Beasley,  which  launches  The  Works  from  UGeoP.  It 
is  an  appropriate  choice.  Beasley  has  been  busy  about  his  (probably  forlorn) 
work  in  the  attempt  to  revive  Smollett’s  fortunes  and,  as  he  notes  in  the  first 
words  of  this  edition,  this  novel  ‘has  never  before  been  adequately  edited  or 
annotated’.  Such  deficiencies  are  made  good  with  a  will:  a  sound  introduction  to 
359  pages  of  text  is  followed  by  1 79  pages  of  annotation  which,  in  addition  to  the 
historical  and  linguistic  elucidation  one  expects,  offers  suggestions  for  further 
critical  reading  and  even  a  shadowy  form  of  concordance.  There  is  also  an 
edition  of  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves ,  with  more  modest 
paraphernalia,  by  Peter  Wagner  for  the  Penguin  Classics  series.  Still  on  textual 
matters,  Barbara  Laning  Fitzpatrick  argues  in  ‘The  Revision  of  Chapter 
Headings  in  Smollett’s  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves :  Evidence  from  an  Irish  Edition’ 
{N&Q  1 84-7)  that  a  (probably  pirated)  Dublin  text  of  January  1762  was  set  from 
proofs  of  The  British  Magazine's,  1760-1  serial  version,  hastily  marked  with  ‘first 
thought’  changes  by  Smollett  himself.  Pursuing  other  fictions,  R.  S.  Krishnan, 
“‘The  Vortex  of  Tumult”:  Order  and  Disorder  in  Humphry  Clinker'  ( SSL  239- 
53)  finds  yet  another  ‘organizing  principle’  for  the  picaresque,  and  John 
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McAllister,  ‘Smollett’s  Semiology  of  Emotions:  The  Symptomatology  of  the 
Passions  and  Affections  in  Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle ’  defends  the 
muscularity  of  his  subject  by  reference  to  Smollett’s  training  in  a  medical 
tradition  which  did  not  insist  on  separation  of  inner  life  from  physical 
manifestations.  (The  age  and  the  man  had  stronger  stomachs  too.) 

All  of  this  year’s  writers  on  Sterne  restrict  themselves  to  Tristram  Shandy. 
That  is  also  the  title  of  Wolfgang  Iser’s  uncompromisingly  engaged  ‘intro¬ 
duction’  to  the  novel  which  demands  first  mention  and  which  never  strays  far 
from  its  chosen  thematic  concern  with  ‘subjectivity’.  The  Landmarks  of  World 
Literature  series  this  little  book  extends  is,  according  to  the  blurb,  ‘genuinely 
accessible  to  students  at  all  levels  and  to  general  readers’.  With  the  approach  of 
1992  such  readers  may  be  more  responsive  to  sentences  which  begin,  ‘If,  as  Paul 
Valery  suggests,  the  novel’s  point  of  departure  contains  its  poetics  in  a  nutshell 
(cf.  Norbert  Miller,  “Die  Rollen  des  Erzahlers  . . .  ”)’,  or  to  bibliographies  which 
assume  a  working  knowledge  of  academic  German.  If  we  do  need  more 
prodding,  Peter  J.  de  Voogd,  another  critic  from  the  northern  European 
mainland,  provides  it  with  two  knowledgeable  papers;  first,  in  ‘  Tristram  Shandy 
as  Aesthetic  Object’  ( W&I  383-92)  he  continues  his  work  on  the  original 
publications  as  he  piles  up  yet  more  absorbing  evidence  to  prove  that  ‘a  great 
deal  of  the  full  effect . . .  stems  from  the  very  contrast  between  textual  point  and 
visual  counterpoint’,  then,  in  ‘Uncle  Toby,  Laurence  Sterne,  and  the  Siege  of 
Limerick’  (DQR  199-208)  he  pieces  together  echoes  from  Sterne’s  boyhood  as 
the  son  of  a  half-pay  officer  in  Ireland  for  the  Whiggish  military  obsessions  of 
Corporal  Trim.  Still  on  sources,  Karina  Williamson  teases  out  ‘An  Allusion  to 
Guido  Reni’  ( N&Q  187-8)  to  an  obscure  painting  and  to  the  possibility  of  a 
meeting  between  Sterne  and  Smart  in  Cambridge.  Three  longer  essays  take  us 
back  to  the  interpretative  debate,  all  of  them  in  dense  argument  of  different 
kinds:  Walter  Gobel,  ‘The  Suppositional  Structure:  Tristram  Shandy  as  a 
Playful  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature’  (ArAA  155-81),  on  theories  in  the  novel  as 
a  mimetic  gloss  for  the  novel,  Ruth  Perry  in  a  rigorously  Lacanian  feminist 
reading  of  ‘Words  for  Sex:  The  Verbal-Sexual  Continuum  in  Tristram  Shandy 
(, SNNTS  21-42),  and  Edward  A.  and  Lillian  D.  Bloom  in  an  expanded  version  of 
an  older  (and  previously  noticed)  essay  on  ‘Time,  Chance,  and  Laurence  Sterne’ 
(MP  85.499-513).  Sentimentalism  gets  barely  a  look  in  thus  far;  indeed, 
Wolfgang  Iser  overtly  excludes  it  from  his  critical  agenda.  Not  so  William  J. 
Burling  for  ‘A  “Sickly  Sort  of  Refinement”:  The  Problem  of  Sentimentalism  in 
Mackenzie’s  The  Man  of  Feeling '  (SSL  136-49)  where  he  urges  a  middle  course 
between  ‘serious’  and  ‘satiric’  schools  of  thought.  On  Walpole  the  focus  returns 
to  source  material,  this  time  from  the  Bard  -  grimly  pursued  for  ‘  “This  Castle 
Hath  a  Pleasant  Seat”:  Shakespearean  Allusion  in  The  Castle  of  Otranto'  by 
Kristina  Bedford  (ESC  415-33),  then  linked  with  others  via  associations 
between  Leontes,  Henry  VIII,  and  the  tyrant  Manfred  for  Three  Tyrants  in  The 
Castle  of  Otranto'  by  Carol  M.  Dole  (ELN  26:i.26-35).  More  expansive,  and 
more  rewarding,  is  a  perceptive  survey  by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks,  Energies  of 
Mind:  Plot’s  Possibilities  in  the  1790s’  (ECF31-9\).  It  is  a  neat  coincidence  that 
this  survey  of  the  year’s  work  on  the  novel  should  end  with  notice  of  an  essay 
from  the  first  issue  of  a  journal  devoted  to  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  and 
concerned  with  the  divorce  of  reason  from  passion,  which  in  turn  separates 
1790s  plots  from  their  predecessors,  associating  a  transformed  genre  with  the 
ferment  of  Revolution  which  is  necessarily  the  subject  of  another  age  and 
another  chapter  of  YWES. 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1 .  Poetry  and  Drama;  2.  Prose  Fiction;  3.  Prose. 
Section  1  is  by  Nicholas  Roe,  section  2  by  Susan  Matthews,  and  section  3  by 
John  Whale. 


1.  Poetry  and  Drama 

As  in  previous  years,  my  bibliographic  references  have  been  MLAIB,  KSJ, 
Blake,  and  JVC.  Most  publishers  have  responded  positively  to  requests  for 
review  copies,  which  has  eased  problems  in  completing  coverage.  That  said, 
some  important  items  have  had  to  be  deferred  until  next  year  having  arrived  too 
late  for  inclusion.  A  significant  trend  during  the  year  has  been  the  continuing 
reconciliation  of  deconstructionist  and  historical  approaches,  with  some 
especially  fruitful  collaboration  between  rhetorical  and  figural  analysis  and 
contextual  study  -  particularly  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  This  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  deepening  interest  in  Romantic  drama,  with  notable  contributions  in 
broadly  based  generic  studies  as  well  as  more  specialized  work  on  Wordsworth’s 
Borderers  and  Byron’s  ‘mental  theatre’.  Romantic  orientalism  is  emerging  as  a 
rewarding  direction  for  study  and,  related  to  this,  a  fresh  interest  in  Southey  s 
poetry  is  evident.  Important  monographs  and  essay  collections  have  been 
published  to  coincide  with  the  bicentenary  of  Byron’s  birth. 

First,  though,  editions  and  texts  published  in  the  field  this  year.  Two  volumes 
of  Blake’s  poetry  and  prose  offer  very  different  approaches.  Michael  Mason’s 
edition  in  the  Oxford  Authors  series  aims  to  give  an  unmediated  access  to 
Blake’s  imagination,  and  includes  all  of  the  major  works  except  An  Island  in  the 
Moon,  The  Book  of  Ahania,  and  The  Four  Zoas.  Mason’s  introduction  explains 
his  generic  and  thematic  organization  of  the  texts  but  is  otherwise  unhelpful  for 
refusing  to  comment  on  textual  history,  Blake’s  mythology,  and  the  visual 
presence  of  his  art.  Although  this  is  compensated  to  some  extent  in  the  endnotes, 
I  suspect  that  this  edition  is  likely  to  be  of  limited  use  to  the  student  readers  for 
whom  it  is  apparently  intended.  David  Punter’s  selection  from  Blake  s  poems 
and  prose  for  Routledge  English  Texts  is  relatively  modest  in  scope,  but  it  is 
supported  by  a  genuinely  useful  introduction  to  the  historic  and  literary  contexts 
of  Blake’s  imagination,  and  a  substantial  ‘critical  commentary  on  the  texts  as 
well  as  endnotes. 
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Kristine  Dugas’s  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  the 
thirteenth  volume  in  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  Series.  It  amply  sustains  the  high 
standards  of  that  series  in  its  photographic  reproduction  of  the  manuscripts,  its 
editorial  procedures,  and  a  substantial  introduction  that  traces  the  history  of 
composition,  manuscripts  and  revisions,  publication  and  reception.  Words¬ 
worth  considered  this  poem  his  ‘highest  work’,  and  Dugas’s  edition  is  especially 
valuable  for  reconstructing  the  early  manuscript  version  sent  to  Longman  in 
1808  and  hitherto  thought  to  be  lost. 

Stephen  Parrish’s  attractive  edition  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Dejection’  poems  re¬ 
sembles  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  Series  in  presenting  photographs  of  the  earliest 
manuscript  and  printed  editions  of  ‘A  Letter  to  — ’,  ‘Dejection’,  and  ‘The  Day- 
Dream’.  Editorial  transcripts  and  reading  texts  of  the  poems  are  annotated  to 
incorporate  variant  states  of  the  poems  as  published.  In  1977  a  previously 
unknown  manuscript  of  Coleridge’s  ‘A  Letter  to  in  the  hand  of  Mary 
Hutchinson  came  to  light,  along  with  the  only  extant  manuscript  version  of ‘The 
Day-Dream’.  Parrish  reproduces  these  newly  discovered  manuscripts  in  full, 
and  argues  that  they  represent  ‘the  truest  and  most  authentic  portraits  of 
[Coleridge’s]  inner  mood’  during  spring  1802  when  the  poems  were  written.  In 
his  introduction  Parrish  elucidates  the  background  of  the  ‘Dejection’  poems  in 
Coleridge’s  unhappy  domestic  life,  and  in  his  friendships  with  Wordsworth  and 
Sara  Hutchinson  particularly.  He  explores  the  literary  genesis  of ‘A  Letter  to 
in  Coleridge’s  creative  dialogue  with  Wordsworth’s  Immortality  Ode  and 
manages  a  brief  resurrection  of  his  1 960  debate  with  David  Erdman  on  the  vexed 
authorship  of  ‘The  Mad  Monk’.  Much  of  this  introduction,  then,  is  not  new 
material  and  some  of  it  has  recently  been  reassessed  in  work  by  Lucy  Newlyn 
(YW  67.355)  and  David  Pirie  (YW  52.306)  -  neither  of  whom  is  noticed  in 
Parrish’s  list  of  works  on  the  poems.  But  Parrish  breaks  new  ground  in  showing 
that  Mary  Hutchinson’s  carefully  written  transcript  of  ‘A  Letter  to  presents 
variants  that  are  ‘Unique,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  early,  readings’,  and  he 
argues  that  the  Hutchinson  manuscript  (now  at  Dove  Cottage  library)  is  the 
earliest  version  of  Coleridge’s  poem. 

Another  manuscript  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  as  the  seventh  volume  in 
Garland’s  Manuscripts  of  the  Younger  Romantics  series.  This  is  the  third  canto 
of  Childe  Harold  in  a  manuscript  once  owned  by  Scrope  Davies.  T.  A.  J.  Burnett 
gives  a  short  introduction  that  details  the  manuscript’s  history  until  its 
rediscovery  in  1976.  The  photographic  reproduction  of  the  manuscript  is 
excellent,  and  Burnett’s  notes  are  especially  helpful  for  elucidating  Byron's 
revisions  and  heavily  cross-written  stanzas.  All  of  this  bears  on  Burnett's 
informed  reconstruction  of  the  canto’s  composition.  A  valuable  work  of 
scholarship  and  a  fruitful  opportunity  for  future  work. 

‘I  shall  say  nothing  in  respect  to  my  relation  to  Lord  Byron,'  Wordsworth 
wrote  on  1  April  1842,  ‘Posterity  will  put  us  both  in  our  places.'  Alan  Hill’s 
massive  fourth  and  final  part  of  The  Later  Years  brings  the  revised  edition  of  The 
Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  down  to  1853.  This  new  enlarged 
edition  includes  some  six  hundred  letters  never  previously  published,  and  among 
them  is  the  letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent  containing  Wordsworth's 
sublime  refusal  to  judge  Byron:  perhaps  he  took  caution  from  the  date.  The 
edition  as  a  whole  places  Wordsworth  among  the  new  generations  of  early 
Victorian  England  and  offers  insights  into  the  poetry  of  former  years,  for 
instance  in  his  plans  for  publishing  The  Borderers  and  Guilt  and  Sorrow  during 
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1842.  As  such,  this  edition  as  a  whole  offers  rich  material  for  the  growing  interest 
in  Wordsworth’s  later  life.  Hill’s  edition  contains  over  2,000  letters  all  told,  and 
will  be  an  enduring  work  of  scholarship  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  move  on  from  primary  sources  and  editions  to  biographical  and 
background  information.  Macmillan’s  Author  Chronologies  series  provides  a 
range  of  basic  data  about  the  chronological  facts  of  a  writer’s  life.  Two  volumes 
published  this  year  deal  with  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  they  have  similar 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  F.  B.  Pinion’s  Wordsworth  Chronology  will  be  a 
handy  supplement  to  (though  by  no  means  a  replacement  for)  Mark  Reed’s 
detailed  chronologies  of  Wordsworth’s  early  and  middle  years  (YW  48. 285;  YW 
56.279).  The  book  is  welcome  for  assimilating  Wordsworth’s  long  life  and  career 
within  a  single  survey.  Norman  Page  has  been  comparably  efficient  in  sorting  out 
the  ‘genuine  drama’  of  Byron’s  life  to  form  A  Byron  Chronology.  Both  books  will 
serve  admirably  as  a  first  check  for  information,  but  the  scholarly  usefulness  of 
each  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  detailed  references  to  source  material  in  the  text  and 
index. 

Marilyn  Gaull’s  English  Romanticism:  The  Human  Context  takes  a  lively  tour 
around  the  ‘periphery’  of  Romanticism  to  establish  a  living  context  in  which,  she 
says,  ‘most  literature  begins’.  The  generous  scope  of  her  study  is  suggested  by  its 
general  themes  of  discussion,  such  as  ‘The  Theatre’,  ‘Heroes  and  Heroism’,  ‘The 
Gothic’,  ‘Painting’,  and  ‘Science’.  Conventional  topics  are  treated  (poets  as 
playwrights,  the  Byronic  hero,  Turner)  but  also  some  marginal  aspects  of  the 
period,  for  instance,  children’s  books,  unlicensed  theatres,  pantomime.  Gaull 
has  a  unique  feel  for  Romanticism,  and  her  book  will  be  welcomed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  variety  and  vitality  of ‘the  world  that  inspired  the  art’. 

Romanticism  in  National  Context  is  a  collection  that  aims  to  show  the  internal 
coherence  of  Romanticism  as  a  national  phenomenon  in  Europe  (excluding 
Scotland  and  Italy),  and  also  to  explore  how  these  different  national  Romanti¬ 
cisms  are  related  to  each  other.  The  collection  is  edited  by  Roy  Porter  and 
Mikulas  Teich,  and  the  section  on  ‘Romanticism  in  England’  is  written  by 
Marilyn  Butler.  She  takes  1740-1 820s  as  her  period  and  addresses  the  issue  of 
‘whether  innovation  and  Romanticism  were  the  same  thing’.  She  is  most  effective 
in  relating  English  writers  to  Welsh,  Scots,  and  European  literary  contexts,  and 
the  essay  as  a  whole  recapitulates  themes  of  Butler’s  earlier  study  Romantics, 
Rebels,  and  Reactionaries  (YW  62.277).  Her  broad  perspective  tends  to 
subordinate  the  revolutionary  decade  after  1789:  for  Butler,  the  effect  of  1789  in 
England  was  ‘to  provoke  counter-revolution  ...  at  least  in  the  propertied 
classes’.  This  is  true  enough,  but  the  ‘unpropertied  classes’  and  the  mass 
democratic  movement  of  the  1790s  are  never  mentioned  by  Butler  in  this 
context.  Butler  has  no  place  for  the  Jacobin  years  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey;  she  says  that  these  poets  merely  ‘passed  through  a  liberal  phase’  in  the 
1790s  and  that  by  the  time  of  Lyrical  Ballads  Wordsworth  had  already  ‘changed 
[his]  views’.  In  this  respect  she  follows  James  Chandler  in  contending  that 
‘Wordsworth  had  adopted  the  conservative  line  on  key  political  and  social 
questions  by  1798’.  This  idea  has  gained  considerable  currency  in  the  last  few 
years,  largely  because  of  Butler’s  own  influential  work,  and  it  is  time  to  raise  a 
few  questions  about  it.  First,  this  version  of  events  cannot  explain  the  political 
and  psychic  crises  of  the  1790s  recounted  in  the  poet’s  letters,  in  contemporary 
writings,  and  in  retrospective  accounts  such  as  The  Prelude.  More  immediately, 
if  Wordsworth  was  a  ‘conservative’  in  1798,  why  did  he  write  explicitly 
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republican  sonnets  in  1802,  as  David  Erdman’s  work  (reviewed  below)  clearly 
shows?  The  history  of  the  1790s  was  not  a  liberal  phase  from  which 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others  happily  recovered  as  conservatives  by  1798, 
and  Butler’s  history  of  English  Romanticism  is,  I  think,  weakened  by  her  erasure 
of  the  French  Revolution  as  a  political  and  spiritual  catastrophe  upon  which 
European  Romanticism  crucially  depends.  But  no  doubt  this  is  an  issue  that  will 
be  further  debated  in  coming  years. 

Turning  now  to  studies  of  specific  authors:  G.  E.  Bentley’s  Blake  Records 
Supplement  documents  newly  discovered  references  to  Blake  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  monumental  Blake  Records  (  YW  50.269).  Some  of  this  material, 
Bentley  says,  is  trivial  -  but  it  is  whimsical  and  suggestive  too.  Of  course  there  are 
also  many  important  insights  here:  new  material  on  the  designs  for  Blake  s 
edition  of  Blair’s  Grave,  for  instance,  and  the  discovery  that  William  Owen 
Pughe  commissioned  Blake’s  painting  The  Ancient  Britons.  Lucid,  careful, 
illuminating:  Bentley’s  further  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  ‘exteriors  of 
Blake’s  life’  is  an  invaluable  reference  that  also  glimpses  ‘that  fiery  inner  life  . . . 
which  for  Blake  was  the  only  life  that  mattered’.  Also  published  this  year  was  a 
revised  edition  of  S.  Foster  Damon’s  Blake  Dictionary  with  a  new  foreword, 
bibliography,  and  index  by  Morris  Eaves  (UPNE),  which  has  swiftly  gone  out  of 
print  again,  and  so  was  not  available  for  review.  But  some  compensation  was 
Morris  Eaves’s  celebratory  essay,  ‘Blake  as  Conceived:  The  Endurance  of  S. 
Foster  Damon’  ( Blake  21.1 32-7),  which  provides  a  history  of  Blake  scholarship 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  which  Damon’s  work  has  a 
presiding  authority  alongside  Frye’s  and  Erdman's.  D.  W.  Dorrbecker  ( Blake 
21 .36-70)  provides  an  essential  bibliographic  reference  in  ‘Blake  and  His  Circle: 
An  Annotated  Checklist  of  Recent  Publications’  that  has  been  especially  useful 
for  this  part  of  my  own  survey. 

David  Fuller’s  Blake’s  Heroic  Argument  is  a  forceful  personal  reading  of 
Blake’s  mental  warfare  against  his  own,  and  our,  times.  The  book  offers  a 
contextual  reading  of  the  poetry  up  to  and  including  The  Four  Zoos,  Milton ,  and 
Jerusalem.  Fuller  is  especially  effective  in  tracing  the  point  of  Blake’s  polemic, 
and  I  would  warmly  recommend  this  book  as  an  introduction  to,  and 
exploration  of,  Blake’s  ideas  and  imagination.  But  it  also  offers  more,  in  a  final 
chapter  in  which  Fuller  reflects  upon  his  own  priorities  as  a  critic  and  teacher, 
arguing  for  personal  experience  as  the  unique  (and  thoroughly  Blakean)  validity 
of  literary  criticism.  Fuller  himself  takes  bearings  from  his  own  reading  of  Blake 
in  the  revolutionary  1960s,  and  his  book  is  a  reconstitution  of  the  liberal 
inspiration  of  that  decade. 

Further  significant  work  on  Blake  deals  with  problems  of  attribution  and  the 
deciphering  of  manuscript  evidence.  In  Blake  (21.138^12)  Robert  N.  Essick 
documents  ‘The  Resurrection  of  America  Copy  R’  in  1987,  and  details  the  ‘basic 
physical  features’  of  the  manuscript.  Martin  Butlin,  in  ‘A  New  Blake  from  His 
Apprentice  Years?’  ( Blake  21.143),  conjectures  that  a  pen-and-wash  head  of 
Edward  III  in  the  Victoria  Library,  London  is  likely  to  be  an  early  work  by 
Blake,  and  a  very  late  (and  indistinct)  drawing  is  analysed  by  Robert  N.  Essick  in 
‘William  Blake’s  The  Death  of  Hector'  ( SIR  97—107).  John  B.  Pierce  explores 
‘The  Shifting  Characterisation  of  Tharmas  and  Enion  in  The  Four  Zoas'  ( Blake 
21.93-102).  From  a  close  reading  of  manuscript  revisions  he  argues  that 
Tharmas’s  character  evolved  even  as  Blake  transcribed  his  manuscript,  forming 
‘a  specific  example  of  Blake’s  poetic  process  as  he  revised  the  tone,  symbolism. 
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and  form  of  his  narrative’.  Robert  N.  Essick,  again,  writes  ‘William  Blake’s 
“The  Phoenix”:  A  Problem  in  Attribution’  ( PQ  365-81).  Using  detailed  internal 
and  external  evidence,  he  concludes  that  the  poem  should  be  included  in  the 
canon  and  dated  c.  1794.  In  ‘Blake,  France,  and  the  Tiger’  ( N&Q  303-5)  Colin 
Pedley  neatly  recovers  and  discriminates  the  political  implications  of  Blake’s  use 
of  the  word  ‘tyger’  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  revolutionary  1790s.  And  in  ‘A 
Possible  Source  for  William  Blake’s  “The  Great  Code  of  Art’”  ( ELN  26:i.36-9) 
John  C.  Villalobos  argues  that  by  identifying  the  Bible  as  ‘the  Great  Code  of  Art’ 
Blake  was  deliberately  refusing  to  surrender  imaginative  sublimity  to  eight¬ 
eenth-century  theories  of  textual  transmission  as  exemplified  in  Lowth’s 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Isaiah.  Finally,  Sheila  A.  Spector  explores  Blake’s  use  of  Hebrew  etymology  in 
‘The  Reasons  for  “Urizen”’  ( Blake  21.147-9)  and  ‘Hebraic  Etymologies  of 
Proper  Names  in  Blake’s  Myth’  ( PQ  345-63). 

The  ‘revisionary  transformation’  of  Romantic  studies  that  I  touched  on  at  the 
beginning  of  this  review  is  emphasized  by  Karl  Kroeber  ( SIR  475-6):  ‘Our 
fundamental  approach  now  is  historical,  not  formalistic,  as  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.’  Much  in  keeping  with  the  times,  then,  is  Marilyn  Butler’s  Literature  as  a 
Heritage  which  argues  for  a  reassessment  of  the  Romantic  canon  to  admit 
writers  hitherto  marginalized.  She  makes  a  particular  case  for  Southey’s 
importance  as  radical  populist  in  Thalaba  -  a  poem  that  had  a  contentious 
presence  for  Southey’s  contemporaries  (especially  Shelley  and  Byron)  and 
which,  she  argues,  had  a  notable  bearing  on  Wordsworth’s  expansion  of  The 
Prelude  in  1803-5.  I  doubt  whether  Southey’s  poem  has  ever  really  vanished 
from  the  Romantic  canon  to  the  extent  that  Butler  claims:  a  number  of  studies 
this  year  give  considerable  space  to  Southey’s  poetry  and  treat  his  work 
seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  and  despite  extensive  paraphrase  of  Thalaba, 
Butler  does  have  problems  in  establishing  that  Southey’s  Islamic  romance  is 
actually  readable:  ‘Southey’s  experimental  metres  can  be  troublesome  in 
narrative’,  she  comments,  which  is  to  admit  that  the  poem  is  in  fact  vexing  to 
read.  The  Anti-Jacobin  came  to  the  same  conclusion  about  the  inappropriate 
sapphic  metre  of  Southey’s  ‘Widow’  in  1797.  Nevertheless,  a  reassessment  of 
Southey  has  long  been  due  and  Butler’s  essay  points  clearly  in  this  direction. 

Elsewhere  the  revisionary  spirit  of  the  year’s  work  is  apparent  in  the 
continuing  reconciliation  of  historicist  and  deconstructionist  approaches,  with 
politics  being  the  favoured  intersection  of  rhetorical  and  contextual  readings. 
Some  of  the  best  work  here  is  on  Byron,  and  I  shall  return  to  this  in  a  moment. 
More  immediately,  Eric  C.  Walker’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  “Haunted  Tree”  and 
“Yew-Trees”  Criticism’  ( PQ  63-82)  is  representative  in  that  it  deals  with 
‘problems  of  the  text,  biography,  and  history’.  Walker  evaluates  the  bio¬ 
graphical  context  of ‘The  Haunted  Tree’  as  addressed  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
or  to  Mary  Hutchinson  and  concludes  with  a  tentative  suggestion  that  the 
poem’s  ‘domestic  surface’  may  ‘displace  an  ideological  engagement  .  .  .  during 
the  crises  of  1819’.  E.  W.  Stoddard,  in  ‘“All  Freaks  of  Nature”:  The  Human 
Grotesque  in  Wordsworth’s  City’  {PQ  37-6 1 ),  offers  a  more  emphatic  reading  of 
Prelude  Book  7  in  which  she  considers  the  place  of  the  grotesque  image  of 
London  in  the  controlling  myth  of  The  Prelude,  and  in  relation  to  competing 
ideologies  in  the  1790s.  Taking  bearings  from  Burke,  she  argues  that  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair  might  serve  either  radical  or  conservative  arguments,  and  that 
this  ambiguity  is  not  resolved  by  Wordsworth’s  attempt  to  privilege  mind  over 
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matter’  in  the  closing  lines  of  Book  7.  I  am  less  happy  about  Karen  Swann  s 
revaluation  of  Wordsworth’s  gothicism  in  ‘Public  Transport:  Adventuring  on 
Wordsworth’s  Salisbury  Plain’  (. ELH  811-34).  Swann’s  point  is  to  show  how 
Wordsworth’s  gothic  creates  a  ‘psychological  poetry  serving  the  ends  of  protest . 
This  is  an  interesting  thesis,  but  the  writing  is  frequently  opaque:  ‘In  the  state  of 
trance  the  sailor,  whom  we  and  he  have  been  mistaking  for  an  individual 
mind,”  is  suddenly  exposed  as  trope  or  figure  -  as  one  signifier  in  a  structure  like 
an  unconscious,  or,  apparently  less  mysteriously,  as  one  character  in  a  poetic 
text.’  Whether  or  not  this  makes  sense,  its  critical  reference  is  limited  and  dated. 

More  successful  collaborations  of  figural  analysis  and  history  appear  in  a 
number  of  essays  on  Shelley  and  Keats.  A  typical  instance  is  William  A.  Ulmer  s 
fine  analysis  of ‘The  Politics  of  Metaphor  in  Shelley’s  “Epipsychidion”’  (JEGP 
535-57).  Ulmer  interprets  Shelley’s  complex  use  of  metaphor  as  a  response  to  the 
‘disabling  contradiction  of  revolutionary  aspirations  forced  to  maintain 
themselves  by  rejecting  closure  with  the  world  they  purport  to  renew  .  This 
resistance  to  closure,  he  says,  reflects  ‘ mobilite ,  ironic  tensions  and  distances  . .  . 
“uncertainties,  Mysteries,  doubts’”  that  he  identifies  as  the  common  response  of 
the  younger  Romantics  to  ‘liberal  disenfranchisement’.  This  is  a  stimulating  and 
learned  essay,  moving  effectively  between  stylistic  analysis  and  contextual 
information.  In  this  respect  it  invites  comparison  with  two  close  readings  of 
Keats’s  ‘To  Autumn’,  both  of  which  focus  on  the  figural  identity  of  Autumn  in 
the  poem.  In  ‘From  “Autumn”  to  Autumn  in  Keats’s  Ode'  {EIC  190-214)  John 
Creaser  shows  how  the  deified  figure  of  Autumn  is  gradually  ‘demythologised’  in 
the  poem,  until  it  is  displaced  by  the  transient  natural  phenomena  of  the  'loved 
and  fallen  world’  in  the  final  stanza.  This  ‘earthly  wisdom'  is  the  final  locus  of 
Keats’s  ‘authority’  as  a  poet  in  James  Kissane's  biographical  study  ‘The 
Authorization  of  John  Keats’  (KSJ  58-74);  and  Karla  Alwes  arrives  at  a  similar 
conclusion  by  a  different  route  in  ‘Moneta  and  Ceres:  The  Final  Relationship 
between  Keats  and  the  Imagination'  ( NCL  43.195-219).  Treating  goddess 
figures  in  The  Fall  of  Hyperion  and  ‘To  Autumn’,  she  reads  the  latter  poem  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Moneta’s  admonition  to  the  poet.  She  says  that  in  ‘To  Autumn 
Keats  has  ‘realized  serenity’:  her  reading  differs  from  Creaser’s,  however,  by 
emphasizing  the  ‘continual  recreation’  of  Ceres,  goddess  of  earthly  plenitude, 
whereas  Creaser  sees  a  relatively  vulnerable  achievement  of  ‘serenity  within 
uncertainty’  at  the  end  of  Keats’s  ode. 

The  year’s  major  study  of  Keats  is  Marjorie  Levinson's  Keats's  Life  of 
Allegory:  The  Origins  of  a  Style.  Like  her  earlier  book  Wordsworth's  Great 
Period  Poems  ( YW  67.358)  Levinson’s  study  of  Keats  is  deliberately  revisionary 
in  its  choice  of  texts  and  critical  methodology.  She  foregrounds  Keats’s 
romances  and  early  poems  rather  than  the  Odes,  and  describes  her  method  as  a 
hybrid  of  poststructuralism  and  historical  materialism.  Her  concern  is  to  relate 
the  poems  to  what  she  terms  ‘social  production'  as  the  determining  condition  of 
Keats’s  poetic  style.  Keats’s  overwrought  verse  (‘Too  happy  by  far,  too  full  by 
half)  reveals  the  poet  as  a  ‘capably  disenfranchised’  entrepreneur:  a  poet  who  is 
at  once  self-preoccupied  and  literally  on  the  make.  Levinson  identifies 
masturbation  as  the  appropriate  figure  for  Keats’s  relation  to  the  literary  canon, 
taking  her  cue,  of  course,  from  Byron.  Indeed  her  use  of  Byron's  comments 
about  Keats  -  and  other  early  criticisms  of  the  poems  -  is  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  But  elsewhere  Levinson’s  historical  materialism  is 
clumsily  reductive.  At  best,  this  book  makes  one  return  to  the  poems  with  a  fresh 
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sense  of  the  peculiarities  of  Keats’s  style.  But  Levinson’s  critical  brio  is  shot 
through  with  stock  generalizations  about  Keats’s  ‘social  disadvantages’,  his 
‘longing  relation  to  the  legitimate  bourgeoisie’.  This  weakness,  coupled  with 
Levinson’s  theoretical  sophistication,  explains  her  condescending  estimate  of 
Keats’s  ‘educational  deficits’  -  because,  of  course,  it  suits  her  critical  purpose 
that  Keats  should  have  been  ‘greatly  constrained  by  his  ignorance’.  Levinson’s 
critical  ingenuity  takes  precedence  over  her  subject,  and  she  would  do  well  to 
heed  Marilyn  Butler’s  comment  in  ‘Romanticism  in  England’  (see  above)  that 
‘Keats  had  received  a  good  secular  education  at  a  dissenting  academy’. 
Levinson’s  book  is  intellectually  and  stylistically  compromised  for  having  been 
written  too  fast  and  evidently  without  pause  for  thought.  Keats  deserves  better 
than  this. 

Staying  with  Keats  for  a  little  longer:  Norman  Talbot  has  a  spirited  polemic 
on  the  role  of ‘Faery’  as  ‘promise  and  threat’  that  ‘ratifies  romance’  in  The  Eve  of 
St  Agnes  ( EIC  215-32).  He  argues  that  Porphyro’s  most  potent  ‘enemy’  is  the 
preternatural  figure  of  his  own  mortal  ardour  glimpsed  in  the  faery  world  of 
Madeline’s  dream,  and  he  pitches  his  essay  against  those  critics  who  are 
relatively  sceptical  about  the  Romantic  imagination.  The  year’s  most  rewarding 
work  on  Keats,  however,  shows  a  continuing  interest  in  the  poet’s  politics.  Two 
essays  in  ELH  are  especially  worth  noting:  Kurt  Heinzelman  on  ‘The  Politics  of 
Composition  in  Keats’s  Isabella  (159—93),  and  Thomas  A.  Reed  on  Keats  and 
the  Gregarious  Advance  of  Intellect  in  Hyperion'  (195-232).  Hyperion  carries 
‘some  of  Keats’s  most  deeply  felt  beliefs’,  Reed  says:  ‘his  faith  in  progressive 
history,  his  hope  for  change  without  terror.’  This  essay  as  a  whole  is  a  manifesto 
for  further  historicist  enquiries  into  the  politics  of  Keats’s  imagination:  ‘If  we  are 
to  understand  [Keats],  it  must  be  through  the  literature  he  honoured  and  the 
society  he  lived  in.  His  age  was  one  of  fierce  political  controversy.  His  poetry, 
among  its  other  virtues,  is  one  effort  to  grapple  with  those  great  events.  To  some 
this  will  be  obvious  enough,  but  the  signpost  is  nevertheless  a  welcome 
affirmation  of  the  general  direction  of  Keats  studies.  John  Baker  s  Dialectics  and 
Reduction:  Keats  Criticism  and  the  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale’’’  ( SIR  109-28) 
differentiates  the  plurality  of  Keats  scholarship  from  the  ‘collective  enterprise’  of 
Blake  or  Wordsworth  criticism,  and  argues  that  ‘we  have  scarcely  had  any 
genuinely  dialectical  readings  of  Keats’.  ‘There  has  been  ...  a  failure  to  see 
Keats’s  work  in  sufficiently  discursive  terms  or  in  sufficiently  historical  terms’, 
Baker  concludes:  one  needs  to  grasp  ‘how  the  poem  interacts  dialectically  as  a 
text  with  its  history,  including  the  history  of  its  reception  .  This  essay  is  well 
intentioned,  if  awkwardly  written:  it  is  a  personal  view  of  some  major  twentieth- 
century  Keats  scholarship  that  might  take  greater  heed  of  current  trends  in  work 

Ion  this  poet.  . 

One  or  two  notes  are  helpful.  Daniel  P.  Watkins  reads  Keats  s  On  hirst 
Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer’  as  ‘a  concerted  effort  to  bring  poetry  and 
history  together’  {ELN  25:iii.44-9).  In  particular,  he  reassesses  Keats’s  reading 
of  William  Robertson’s  History  of  America  and  argues  convincingly  for  Keats’s 
imaginative  combination  of  Balboa  and  Cortez  in  Robertson’s  narrative  to  form 
‘a  single,  powerful  image  of .  .  .  historical  struggle  and  accomplishment  in  t  e 
poem.  The  etymology  of  Porphyro  is  traced  through  the  Porphynon  myth  by 
Marcia  Gilbreath  ( KSJ  20-5);  Edward  J.  Reilly  finds  a  Miltonic  analogue  for 
Keats’s  ‘viewless  wings  of  Poesy’  in  an  anonymous  poem  The  Melanc  o  y 
Student’  published  at  Oxford  in  1769  (KSJ  26-7);  and  Timothy  Pace  explores 
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how  Lamia  is  a  background  for  interpreting  the  moral  dynamics  of  Daniel 
Deronda  ( JEGP  3 5 — 48). 

The  bicentenary  of  Byron’s  birth  was  celebrated  in  a  variety  of  book-length 
studies  and  essays.  Michael  Foot’s  The  Politics  of  Paradise:  A  Vindication  of 
Byron  is  the  true  measure  of  Byron’s  achievement  as  'poet  of  action’:  'the  poet 
who  cannot  watch  the  fearful  human  scene  without  incitement  to  protest  or 
revenge  or  perpetual  Promethean  counter-assault’.  At  the  heart  of  the  book  is 
the  tantalizing  near  miss  by  which  Hazlitt  and  Byron  failed  to  meet.  And  it  is 
Hazlitt’s  estimate  of  Byron  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  -  interrupted,  as  Hazlitt 
wrote  it,  by  news  of  Byron’s  death  -  that  initiates  Foot’s  account  of  Byron’s 
imaginative  and  spiritual  quest  ‘in  the  cause  of  freedom’,  as  Hazlitt  puts  it,  'for 
the  last,  best  hopes  of  man’.  The  book  demonstrates  with  marvellous  clarity  the 
consistency  of  Byron’s  opposition  to  the  warmongers,  from  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  Don  Juan  (‘the  greatest  anti-war  epic  in  our  language’) 
and  the  modern  apocalypse  of  ‘Darkness’.  Above  all,  this  book  is  a  reminder  of 
how  compelling,  how  necessary  Byron  is  for  our  own  times. 

This  year’s  ByronJ  is,  of  course,  a  special  bicentenary  issue,  with  contributions 
of  critical  and  biographical  interest.  Leslie  A.  Marchand  documents  the  'tragic 
farce’  of  Lady  Falkland’s  love  for  Byron  (21-8),  and  Andrew  Rutherford  draws 
detailed  comparisons  between  Byron  and  Lawrence  of  Arabia  (29-46).  John 
Bayley  looks  at  similarities  of  imagination  in  'Pushkin  and  Byron:  A  Complex 
Relationship’  (47-55)  and  emphasizes  how  closely  Pushkin  and  Byron  are 
related  in  their  structures  of 'feeling  and  sympathy’.  Robin  Byron  documents  a 
previously  undiscovered  legal  note  in  which  Byron  instructed  John  Murray  to 
ensure  that  references  to  Francis  Jeffrey  were  removed  from  'Hints  from  Horace’ 
(86-7).  Some  scattered  essays  on  Byron  can  be  mentioned  briefly  here.  Leonard 
S.  Goldberg  writes  on  'Byron’s  Sardanapalus:  Displacement  and  Dialectic’ 
( TSLL  1-27)  and  discloses  the  'embedded  drama  of  signification'  in  the  play.  A 
brief  note  of  biographical  interest  appears  in  PQ  (83-91),  where  Virginia  L. 
Chester  offers  'A  New  Interpretation  of  Byron’s  “Stanzas  for  Music”’  as 
Byron’s  'highly  emotional  response  to  his  newborn  infant  daughter'  Augusta 
Ada. 

Byron  and  the  Limits  of  Fiction ,  edited  by  Bernard  Beatty  and  Vincent  Newey, 
is  a  substantial  collection  of  essays  that  are  all,  to  varying  degrees,  concerned 
with  Byron’s  complex  engagement  with  his  own  fictions.  As  the  editors  point  out 
in  a  brief  preface,  the  works  foregrounded  in  the  essays  suggest  that  the  oriental 
tales,  the  dramas,  and  Canto  3  of  Childe  Harold  in  particular  represent  the  focus 
of  present  critical  attention  to  Byron  (a  verdict  that  is  sustained  in  other  areas  of 
this  survey  of  the  year’s  work  on  Byron).  In  'Fiction's  Limits  and  Eden’s  Door’ 
Bernard  Beatty  identifies  the  Fall  as  'the  presiding  fiction  of  limitation  for 
Byron’s  poetry’  -  the  boundary  which  all  of  the  poems  seek  to  ascertain.  He 
contrasts  Byron’s  poetry  with  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  argues  that  Coleridge's 
poem  is  a  mysterious  'aesthetic  spectacle'  whereas  Byron’s  imagination  'seeks  to 
understand  the  ground  of  its  own  intensities’.  Beatty  deals  in  particular  with 
Mazeppa  and  The  Island  and  concludes  by  arguing  that  it  is  Aurora  Raby  in  Don 
Juan  who  defines  the  'furthest  limit’  of  Byron’s  fiction,  'positioned  by  the 
archetypal  limit  (Eden’s  shut  door)  but . . .  in  touch  with  unlimited  reality’.  She  is 
a  'transformed  Byronic  hero’,  an  unillusioned  spectator  of  the  'perplexing  waste’ 
of  the  fallen  world,  her  'seraphic  smile’  reconciling  the  nihilism  of  her 
predecessors.  She  dwells  at  the  limit,  then,  and  simultaneously  beyond  it:  'freely 
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trapped’,  as  Philip  Davis  puts  it,  in  his  brilliant  exploration  of  the  contradictions 
of  Byron’s  imagination,  ‘“I  Leave  the  Thing  a  Problem,  like  All  Things”:  On 
Trying  to  Catch  Up  with  Byron’.  Where  Beatty’s  essay  focuses  on  Byron’s 
‘furthest  limit’,  Davis  tracks  Byron  moving  towards  that  point,  ‘making  poetry 
in  the  dark’,  blurring  the  ‘transition  between  one  dimension  and  another’  while 
not  wanting  ‘to  know  about  [that  transition]  if  knowledge  got  in  the  way  of 
making  it’.  Hence  ‘the  rapidity  involved  in  his  writing’  -  a  matter  that  Brian 
Nellist  explores  in  his  ‘Lyric  Presence  in  Byron  from  the  Tales  to  Don  Juan  .  For 
Nellist,  Byron’s  ideal  voice  is  a  consistent  ‘lyrical  now’  that  immediately 
comprehends  digression  and  reflection.  ‘Everything  that  happens,  happens 
now’,  he  says  of  The  Corsair. 

Marilyn  Butler  also  writes  about  the  tales,  specifically  ‘The  Orientalism  of 
Byron’s  Giaour ’.  She  presents  a  finely  detailed  literary  and  historical  context  for 
Byron’s  orientalism,  and  shows  how  The  Giaour  -  which  dates  from  1812-13  - 
coincides  with  an  intensification  of  the  campaign  for  Christian  evangelism  in 
India,  a  campaign  with  which  Southey  was  publicly  associated.  Butler  shows 
how  the  narrative  method  of  The  Giaour  balances  Western  and  Eastern  points  of 
view,  and  how  Byron  deconstructs  Western  Christian  (implicitly  imperialist) 
solidarity.  This  is  the  only  essay  in  the  collection  to  take  a  thoroughgoing 
historicist  approach  to  Byron,  and  it  does  so  extremely  effectively.  Like  Butler 
and  Nellist,  David  Seed  is  concerned  with  Byron’s  orientalism.  His  particular 
topic  is  the  influence  of  prose  narratives  -  William  Beckford’s  Vathek  and  Dr 
John  Moore’s  Zeluco  -  on  Byron’s  oriental  tales  and  Childe  Harold.  From  the 
prose  narratives  and  from  Southey,  Byron  developed  the  ‘rapid  shifts  of  pace 
and  technique  which  characterize  his  verse  narratives  and  which  anticipate  so 
strikingly  the  developments ...  [of]  later  prose  fiction’.  Geoffrey  Ward’s  ‘Byron’s 
Artistry  in  Deep  and  Layered  Space’  also  treats  the  poet’s  ‘rapid  shifts  of  pace  , 
especially  ‘the  speed  with  which  Byron  can  alternate  metaphysical  and  seemingly 
anti-metaphysical  implication  in  his  writing  .  To  do  so,  Ward  uses  Harold 
Rosenberg’s  terms  of  ‘deep  space’  (inner,  religious,  sublime,  metaphysical)  and 
‘layered  space’  (present,  social,  secular)  to  define  the  seemingly  contradictory 
impulses  of  Byron’s  imagination  in  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  particularly. 
The  essay  contains  many  fine  insights,  and  the  clearest  discrimination  of  how 
Byron’s  ‘deep’  ‘Wordsworthian  experience’  of  nature  in  Canto  3  of  Childe 
Harold  differs  from  Wordsworth’s  experience  of  nature. 

F.  M.  Doherty’s  ‘Byron  and  the  Sense  of  the  Dramatic  argues  that  the  essence 
of  Byron’s  drama  lies  in  a  ‘conflict  within  a  set  scene  between  opposed 
characters’,  and  especially  ‘when  one  of  these  figures  is  .  .  .  the  Byronically 
divided  man’.  The  dramas  are  therefore  ‘a  central  clue  to  the  distinctive 
structures  and  characterization  of  all  Byron’s  poems’.  And  this,  in  turn,  is 
Drummond  Bone’s  subject  in  his  remarkable  close  reading,  ‘ Beppo :  The 
Liberation  of  Fiction’.  This  essay  explores  in  great  detail  the  variety  of  poetic 
and  satiric  techniques  employed  by  Byron  in  Beppo:  digressive  plurality,  the 
disruptive  virtues  of  lists  and  parentheses,  fluidity  of  narrative  voice,  and  a  sell- 
reflexive  concern  with  art,  writing,  and  language.  The  poem’s  distinctive  effect 
he  says,  is  to  diffract  the  world  into  ‘delightful  and  multiple  particularity  .  And 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  essay  shows  that  it  is  the  Shandyan  paradox  of  effort 
compromised  by  irrelevance  in  Beppo  that  moderates  Byron  s  comedy  as 
‘radiant  sadness’.  Vincent  Newey  sees  Byron  -  like  Tristram  -  perpetually 
creating  ‘a  future  from  a  deleting  of  the  present’.  ‘Authoring  the  Self:  Childe 
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Harold  III  and  IV’  effectively  focuses  issues  that  emerge  throughout  the  whole 
collection  of  essays.  Newey  identifies  processes  of  circling  and  doubling  with 
Byron’s  sense  that  ‘self  is  always  an  ambiguous  essence’  and  with  Byron’s 
preoccupation  with  ‘authorial  power  and  powerlessness’.  Arguing  that  the  quest 
epitomizes  both  a  lack  and  a  desire,  Newey  analyses  the  transcendence  and 
dynamic  pessimism  in  Byron’s  doubles  -  Childe  Harold,  Napoleon,  Rousseau, 
the  alpine  landscape,  the  dying  gladiator  -  and  suggests  that  nature  in  Canto  3 
and  art  in  Canto  4  represent  an  imaginative  means  of  grace  and  ‘the  unreached 
Paradise  of  our  despair’.  Language  itself,  it  seems,  can  figure  man’s  possible 
sublimity  and  inevitable  confinement  to  produce  what  Newey  terms  Byron’s 
‘incipiently  grotesque  rhetoric’.  Byron  ‘passes  beyond’  his  own  present,  and  lives 
most  intensely  in  the  reader’s  encounter  with  his  poetry  as  a  mutual  ‘movement 
of  consciousness’  that  is  forever  renewed.  Byron  and  the  Limits  of  Fiction  is 
essential  reading  for  any  forthcoming  work  on  this  poet. 

An  issue  of  SIR,  ‘Beginning  Byron’s  Third  Century’  (iv),  was  devoted  to 
essays  on  Byron.  Karl  Kroeber  offers  a  brief  overview  of  the  whole  issue, 
emphasizing  the  priority  of  history  and  ‘extra-aesthetic  context’  in  all  the  essays, 
and  pointing  to  a  common  concern  with  language.  Susan  Wolfson  writes 
beautifully  on  ‘Couplets,  Self,  and  The  Corsair ’  (491-513),  moving  lucidly  from 
the  Whig  politics  of  Byron’s  Regency  years  to  consider  ‘the  politics  of  style  and 
the  style  of  politics’  in  the  couplets  of  The  Corsair.  She  explores  how  Byron 
‘manages  his  heroic  couplets  to  bring  an  enriching  texture  of  complication  to  the 
representation  ...  of  power’,  and  writes  especially  well  about  ‘the  politics  of 
gender’  as  manifest  in  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  poem.  In  tackling  the  ‘politics  of 
style’  Wolfson’s  criticism  is  very  much  of  the  moment:  unlike  some  other 
approaches  to  this  topic,  her  essay  is  elegant  and  genuinely  learned.  Equally 
effective  is  William  Keach  on  ‘Political  Inflection  in  Byron's  Ottava  Rima'  (551- 
62).  Keach  explores  Byron’s  inheritance  of  this  verse  form  from  Tory  friends 
John  Hookham  Frere,  William  Stewart  Rose,  and  John  Herman  Merivale.  In 
particular,  he  shows  how  Byron  exploited  the  ottava  rima  for  political  purposes, 
moving  from  ‘the  jovial  parody  of  expatriot  [s/c]  patriotism  in  Beppo'  to  the 
fiercer  irony  of  the  lines  on  Wellington  (“‘Vilainton’”)  intended  for  Don  Juan. 
Like  Reach’s  earlier  essay  on  Keats’s  ‘Cockney  Couplets'  this  is  a  splendid, 
scholarly  essay  at  the  forefront  of  work  on  the  politics  of  style  in  the  Romantic 
period.  Slightly  less  assured,  I  think,  is  Jerome  Christensen’s  ‘Theorizing 
Byron’s  Practice:  The  Performance  of  Lordship  and  the  Poet's  Career’  (477-96), 
which  brings  socio-historical  and  psychological  theory  to  bear  upon  Byron’s 
‘Lordship’  in  his  early  career  as  a  poet.  Christensen  strains  somewhat  in 
attempting  to  theorize  about  English  aristocracy,  but  becomes  more  incisive 
when  analysing  the  ‘contentious’  appearance  of  Hours  of  Idleness  and  Henry 
Brougham’s  Edinburgh  Review  criticism  in  particular.  Andrew  M.  Cooper, 
‘Chains,  Pains,  and  Tentative  Gains:  The  Byronic  Prometheus  in  the  Summer  of 
1816’  (529-50),  focuses  on  the  transition  in  Byron’s  Prometheanism  during  1816 
as  the  poet  moves  from  a  ‘defiant  and  isolating’  quest  to  the  more  humane  and 
socially  engaged  voice  at  the  close  of  Childe  Harold  Canto  3  and  in  the  lyrics  of 
July  1816.  There  is  much  of  interest  here  on  Frankenstein  too,  especially 
Cooper’s  suggestion  that  it  is  Walton  who  is  most  truly  the  ‘modern 
Prometheus’. 

Kurt  Heinzelman,  ‘Politics,  Memory,  and  the  Lyric:  Collaboration  as  Style  in 
Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies'  (515-27),  effectively  negotiates  the  strategies  by 
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which  Byron  achieved  a  lyrical  collaboration  of  self  and  history  in  Hebrew 
Melodies  -  a  process  of  self-effacement  that  was  posthumously  countered  by 
Isaac  Nathan’s  1829  edition  which  reinforced  the  ‘Byronic’  aspect  of  their 
collaboration.  A  further  aspect  of  Byron’s  ambiguity  is  treated  by  Paul  Elledge 
in  ‘Parting  Shots:  Byron  Ending  Don  Juan  I’  (563-77),  which  offers  a  closely 
argued  analysis  of  the  ‘indeterminate  valediction’  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
canto  of  Don  Juan.  The  final  essay  in  this  special  issue  is  an  interdisciplinary 
study  by  Martin  Meisel,  ‘Pictorial  Engagements:  Byron,  Delacroix,  Ford 
Madox  Brown’  (579-603),  which  traces  the  significance  of  Byron  in  the  very 
different  careers  of  the  two  painters.  For  Brown,  Meisel  says,  Byron  was  ‘safely 
iconic’,  whereas  Delacroix  ‘restlessly  identified’  with  the  poet  and  worked  out  his 
response  to  the  poetry  with  ‘impassioned  particularity’.  This  personal,  com¬ 
petitive  response  to  Byron  inspired  Delacroix  to  create  ‘superior  pictorial 
solutions  to  narrative  problems  posed  by  the  poems,  or  more  radically,  by 
framing  alternative  conceptions  of  the  subject’.  This  may  be  the  place  to  mention 
two  further  interdisciplinary  studies.  The  first  of  these,  Adele  Holcomb  on 
‘Turner  and  Rogers’  Italy  Revisited’  ( SIR  63-95)  establishes  Turner’s  vignettes 
to  Rogers’  poem  as  a  crucial  redefinition  of ‘the  traditions  of  Italian  travel’  and  a 
shaping  influence  on  ‘the  historicism  of  the  19th  century’.  Lawrence  Kramer’s 
essay,  ‘Expressive  Doubling:  Beethoven’s  Two-Movement  Piano  Sonatas  and 
Romantic  Literature’  ( SIR  175-201),  traces  the  ambiguous  sublimity  of 
‘expressive  doubling’  as  a  lyrical  figure  that  links  Beethoven’s  two-movement 
sonatas  with  the  Romantic  imaginations  of  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth. 

Three  items  on  Byron  complete  this  survey  of  bicentenary  material.  Simon 
Cheetham  takes  Childe  Harold  as  his  guide  and  presents  Byron’s  poetry  in  the 
places  and  landscape  which  inspired  him  to  write.  Byron  in  Europe:  In  Childe 
Harold’s  Footsteps  is  not  strictly  literary  criticism,  but  it  is  an  enjoyable,  personal 
companion  to  Byron’s  poetry,  letters,  and  journals.  Bernard  Beatty  explores 
Byron’s  significance  for  Matthew  Arnold,  at  the  centenary  of  the  latter’s  death. 
In  ‘Empedocles  and  Byron  Once  More’  ( E&S  80-95)  Beatty  argues  that 
Arnold’s  admiration  of  Byron  was  ‘a  condition  for  Arnold’s  own  self¬ 
recognition’,  and  that  this  estimate  prefigures  the  importance  of  Byron  for  our 
own  later  times:  ‘Only  Byron  offers  the  spectacle  of  a  Titanic  restlessness  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  it  cannot  be  derided,  and  which  Arnold  can  hail  as  distinctively 
modern.’ 

Martyn  Corbett’s  Byron  and  Tragedy  focuses  on  Byron’s  career  as  a 
playwright,  and  it  is  also  timely  in  that  it  affords  further  evidence  of  reviving 
interest  in  Romantic  drama  as  a  genre.  Corbett  takes  1820-2  as  Byron’s  ‘tragic 
period’  and  offers  a  survey  of  the  critical  and  political  contexts  in  which  Byron  s 
eight  plays  were  written  and  first  received;  he  glances  too  at  their  reception  now. 
His  study  is  essentially  a  survey  of  the  plays,  with  a  single  chapter  devoted  to 
each,  and  is  especially  responsive  to  Byron’s  use  of  Shakespeare.  Within  its  limits 
this  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  thorough  introduction  to  its  subject. 

Alan  Richardson’s  A  Mental  Theatre:  Poetic  Drama  and  Consciousness  in  the 
Romantic  Age  is  a  more  broadly  based  study  than  Corbett’s  which  breaks 
significant  new  ground.  Richardson  rightly  claims  that  Romantic  drama  has  yet 
to  find  acceptance  in  literary  history  as  a  legitimate  form  ,  and  traces  this 
predicament  to  a  critical  failure  to  see  how  it  integrates  action  and  mental 
theatre’.  The  book  reassesses  the  genre  in  past  and  in  contemporary  critical 
perspectives,  in  its  social  and  political  contexts,  and  in  relation  to  its  imaginative 
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patterns  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Individual  chapters  focus  on  each  of  The 
Borderers,  Manfred,  Cain,  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  Cenci,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
and  Death’s  Jest  Book.  An  epilogue  treats  the  Victorian  inheritance  from 
Romantic  drama.  Richardson’s  thesis  is  that  the  ‘dramatic’  aspect  of  all  of  these 
works  is  the  key  to  the  ‘central  concerns’  of  Romantic  drama  in  ‘a  developing  or 
degenerating  consciousness,  the  interplay  of  self  and  other,  and  the  fusion  of 
lyric  and  dramatic  modes’.  He  traces  a  common  ‘mythos’  of  ‘seduction  and 
repetition’  throughout  the  plays,  and  identifies  The  Borderers  as  a  formative 
example  of  the  genre  (although  not  published  until  1 842).  This  book  will.  I  think, 
encourage  further  work  in  the  field. 

Some  quickening  signs  of  interest  are  essays  on  Coleridge’s  plays,  and  detailed 
work  on  The  Borderers.  In  ‘Coleridge’s  Wallenstein'.  Two  Legends’  (MLR  76- 
86)  Joyce  Crick  clears  up  the  murky  history  of  the  manuscript  plays  that  Schiller 
prepared  for  an  English  edition  of  his  work.  In  particular,  she  establishes  that 
Coleridge’s  and  Longman’s  hurry  to  get  the  translation  of  Wallenstein  into  print 
early  in  1800  stemmed  from  fears  of  a  rival  translation  by  a  certain  ‘PW\  But, 
she  adds,  ‘Longman  and  Coleridge  could  scarcely  have  known  that  PW's 
extracts  [published  in  The  German  Museum]  were  only  the  translations  of 
someone  else’s  excerpts  and  not  the  trailer  for  a  full-dress  version'.  Like 
Richardson,  Julie  Carlson  finds  attitudes  to  Romantic  drama  up  to  now  a 
critical  ‘blind  spot’.  In  ‘An  Active  Imagination:  Coleridge  and  the  Politics  of 
Dramatic  Reform’  (MP  86.22-33)  she  argues  that  for  Coleridge  drama  had  ‘a 
special  relation  to  imagination  and  hence  to  the  public  mind’.  Drama  was 
therefore  an  important  focus  for  Coleridge’s  thinking  about  imagination  and 
politics,  and  specifically  his  wish  to  reform  and  teach  playgoers  ‘how  to  act  in  the 
present  age’.  But  for  Coleridge,  who  was  always  terrified  of  the  mob,  drama 
could  never  be  a  popular  medium  ‘ because  imagination  leads  to  action  informed 
by  ideas’. 

The  ambiguous  virtues  of  ‘action’  are,  of  course,  central  to  Wordsworth's 
concerns  in  The  Borderers.  The  1987  American  premiere  of  Wordsworth's  play 
was  the  occasion,  this  year,  for  an  important  SIR  ‘Forum'  on  The  Borderers  (iii) 
that  adds  much  to  our  understanding  of  Romantic  drama  generally  and 
Wordsworth  in  particular.  The  critical  orthodoxy  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
was,  perhaps,  that  The  Ruined  Cottage  and  the  1 799  Prelude  were  crucial  early 
texts  in  Wordsworth’s  emergence  as  a  poet.  My  own  feeling  is  that  The  Borderers 
is  now  widely  recognized  as  the  imaginative  crucible  out  of  which  much  of  the 
great,  later  poetry  flows.  In  a  preface  to  the  'Forum'  (353-4)  Michael  G.  Cooke 
and  Alan  Bewell  argue  that  The  Borderers  is  poetically  and  theatrically 
‘reformist’  in  that  it  prefigures  the  experimentalism  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  The 
Prelude,  and  looks  forward  to  ‘modern,  even  absurdist'  drama.  Individual 
essays  that  follow  explore  the  play’s  theatricality,  literary  background,  politics, 
and  language,  demonstrating  that  the  play  is  now  read  as  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  protean  of  Wordsworth’s  writings.  Thomas  R.  Whitaker  reflects  on 
playing  the  part  of  Herbert  in  ‘Reading  the  Unreadable,  Acting  the  Unactable’ 
(355-67).  He  explores  the  play’s  complex  image  as  seen  through  the  character  of 
Herbert,  emphasizing  its  ‘strangely  modern  script’  and  -  most  interestingly  -  the 
darker  aspect  of  Herbert  where  he  too  appears  as  a  subtle  self-deluder  akin  to 
Rivers.  David  Marshall  foregrounds  Rivers’  character  in  ‘Eyewitnesses  of  The 
Borderers'  (391-8),  showing  how  the  audience  is  implicated  in  Rivers’  crime  as  a 
witness  to  Wordsworth’s  drama.  By  ‘acting  the  role  of  an  eye-witness  who 
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cannot  cross  the  border  of  the  stage  and  leave  silence  and  inaction’,  Marshall 
says,  ‘the  audience  enters  the  scene  of  the  crime  that  the  theater  itself 
compulsively  returns  to  and  repeats  night  after  night’.  A  lively  short  piece  by 
Murray  Biggs,  ‘Staging  The  Borderers :  Dragging  Romantic  Drama  Out  of  the 
Closet’  (41 1-17),  negotiates  the  ‘abyss’  between  literary  scholarship  and  theatre 
performance  that  confronted  Biggs  in  directing  the  play  for  the  stage.  Like 
Biggs,  Julie  Carlson  is  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  visual  gesture  and  spectacle 
in  staging  a  play  such  as  The  Borderers  in  which  action  is  predominantly  verbal. 
She  argues  that  a  chief  priority  in  the  Romantics’  concern  to  reform  drama  was 
towards  an  effective  reconciliation  of  spectacle  and  thought:  to  make  mind 
‘visible’.  William  Jewett  agrees  to  the  extent  that  he  sees  the  play’s  subject  as  ‘the 
act  of  reflection’  rather  than  a  reflective  image  of  Wordsworth’s  historical 
experience.  In  ‘Action  in  The  Borderers'  (399-410)  Jewett  argues  that  the  play 
shows  how  ‘self-replicating  action’  is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  language 
itself:  that  revolutionary  action  stems  from  ‘the  workings  and  the  failings  of  a 
“revolutionary”  moral  discourse’.  Finally,  Reeve  Parker  offers  a  fascinating 
essay  on  the  literary  background  to  The  Borderers  in  versions  of  Schiller’s 
Robbers  current  in  Paris  (especially  in  Girondin  circles)  at  the  time  of 
Wordsworth’s  visit  in  1792.  In  his  essay  ‘“In  Some  Sort  Seeing  with  My  Proper 
Eyes”:  Wordsworth  and  the  Spectacles  of  Paris’  (369-90)  Parker  argues 
persuasively  that  Wordsworth’s  idea  of  the  outlaw  in  his  play  reflects  his  earlier 
familiarity  with  translations  (or  ‘mutations’)  of  Schiller  in  which  the  outlaw  is 
‘enshrined’  as  a  republican  hero.  La  Marteliere’s  play  Robert,  chef  de  brigands 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  play  that  ‘rehearses  the  revolution’  in  that  the  hero  is  a 
tyrannicide,  but  in  retrospect  Robert  might  be  read  as  ‘one  of  the  causes  which 
destroyed  in  the  people  all  sentiment  of  humanity’  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Terror.  Robert  was  performed  five  or  six  times  when  Wordsworth  was  in  Paris 
late  in  1792,  and  Parker’s  conclusion  is  extremely  suggestive:  ‘The  prominence 
...  of  the  bandit-vigilantes  who  establish  themselves  as  a  judicial  tribunal 
pursuing  an  idealised  agenda  against  tyranny  and  social  injustice  points  .  .  . 
directly  to  the  probability  of  their  influence  on  Wordsworth,  whose  borderers 
have  a  similar  agenda  and  .  .  .  display  similar  enthusiasms  for  .  .  .  summary 
judicial  process.’ 

Romantic  drama  is  at  the  centre  of  three  scholarly  essays  in  WC  this  year. 
Frederick  Burwick  returns  to  the  question  of  Coleridge’s  relation  to  Schlegel 
(28-37)  and  argues  that  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s  1808  marginalia  to 
Richard  Payne  Knight’s  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste  ‘shape 
Coleridge’s  corrections  to  Schlegel’s  account  of  illusion  and  ultimately  lead  to 
Coleridge’s  own  “‘True  Theory  of  Stage  Illusion’”.  Work  by  Paul  Magnuson 
and  Joseph  Nicholes  addresses  the  politics  of  Romantic  drama.  Magnuson  uses 
Osorio  and  Religious  Musings  to  highlight  Coleridge  s  response  to  Bellingham  s 
assassination  of  Spencer  Perceval  on  11  May  1812  (88-91).  Nicholes  reads 
Lamb’s  John  Woodvil  as  an  oblique  comment  on  ‘the  volatile  politics  of  his  own 
day’:  Lamb’s  ‘tale  of  a  political  renegade  of  seventeenth-century  England’  is  a 
comment  on  the  turncoats  of  his  own  generation  —  especially  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Lamb’s  acquaintance  Charles  Lloyd.  In  dealing  with  the 
similarities  between  seventeenth-century  revolution  and  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionary  years,  Nicholes  is  close  to  David  Erdman  s  concerns  in  Milton!  Thou 
Shouldst  Be  Living’  (2-8).  Erdman  uses  Wordsworth’s  ‘Sonnets  Dedicated  to 
Liberty’  and  Blake’s  Milton  to  draw  parallels  between  the  poets  in  1802-4: 
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‘Both,’  Erdman  contends,  ‘in  summoning  the  commonwealthmen  of  the  first 
British  Revolution,  were  urging  a  union  of  forces  to  achieve  a  second 
Revolution:  both  saw  the  threat  of  Napoleonic  invasion  as  a  prophetic  moment 
when  national  community  could  restore  a  true  Commonwealth.’  This  is  Erdman 
at  his  best,  encouraging  a  reassessment  of  the  process  by  which  Wordsworth 
moved  from  republicanism  to  Toryism  in  the  early  1800s. 

In  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge:  The  Radical  Years  Nicholas  Roe  sees 
revolutionary  failure  as  the  key  to  Wordsworth’s  career  as  a  poet  and  a  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  Coleridge’s  personal  and  creative  life  in  the  years  after  1798. 
Using  previously  unpublished  manuscript  sources,  the  book  examines  both 
writers’  debts  to  radical  dissent  in  the  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  Jacobin 
archive  at  Blois  has  yielded  new  material  on  Wordsworth’s  experiences  in  the 
city  during  1792  (and  doubtless  contains  more  that  awaits  discovery).  At  the 
centre  of  the  book  is  a  reconsideration  of  the  poets’  relation  to  William  Godwin 
and  John  Thelwall,  in  which  Roe  argues  that  both  poets  were  closer  to  the 
popular  reform  movement  in  the  London  Corresponding  Society  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought.  A  final  chapter  sheds  new  light  on  the  ‘Spy  Nosy’  episode 
at  Nether  Stowey.  The  book  is  deliberately  old-fashioned  in  its  treatment  of 
biography  and  history,  and  avoids  making  theoretical  judgements  about  the 
relationship  of  poetry  and  politics.  An  important  review-essay  by  E.  P. 
Thompson,  ‘Wordsworth’s  Crisis’  ( LRB  xxii.3-6),  speculates  on  Wordsworth's 
involvement  with  Daniel  Eaton’s  Philanthropist  in  1 795  and  the  ‘moral  crisis’ 
that  apparently  overtook  Wordsworth  shortly  afterwards.  That  ‘crisis’  is  central 
to  Emile  Legouis’s  classic  biography  The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsworth 
1770-1798:  A  Study  of ‘The  Prelude  ’,  reissued  with  an  introduction  by  Nicholas 
Roe,  in  which  he  analyses  Legouis’s  importance  to  present  Wordsworth 
scholarship.  Roe  has  also  compiled  the  first  index  to  the  book. 

Theresa  M.  Kelley’s  study  of  Wordsworth's  Revisionary  Aesthetics  is  a 
thoroughly  researched  book  that  breaks  significant  new  ground.  She  argues  that 
there  is  a  persistent  rhetorical  conflict  between  sublimity  and  beauty  in 
Wordsworth,  and  that  the  ‘critical  point  in  Wordsworth’s  aesthetics’  is  the 
capacity  of  beauty  ‘to  supplant  the  sublime'.  Kelley  develops  this  thesis  out  of 
eighteenth-century  philosophical  and  geological  theories  of  sublimity,  which 
Wordsworth  inherited  and  modified,  and  presents  detailed  readings  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  major  prose  and  poetry  including  his  fragmentary  essay  on  ‘The 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful’.  This  polarity  of  Wordsworth's  aesthetics  and 
rhetoric  is,  further,  a  displacement  of  the  competition  between  a  rebellious 
revolutionary  sublime  and  a  reconciling,  sociable  principle  associated  with  the 
beautiful.  Wordsworth’s  first  exploration  of  the  ‘hazards  of  sublimity’  is 
displaced  from  history  onto  Salisbury  Plain,  and  figured  in  the  stories  of  the 
female  vagrant  and  the  discharged  sailor.  In  The  Borderers  too  Kelley  finds  that 
the  ‘sublime  landscape  ...  is  an  apt  setting  for  .  .  .  the  moral  terrain  of 
revolution’,  and  locates  the  aesthetic  difficulty  of  the  play  in  the  ‘seductive’ 
sublimity  of  Rivers  which  ‘lies  outside  the  norms  of  human  society  and 
discourse’.  These  early  texts,  she  says,  dramatize  the  political  and  aesthetic 
conflicts  that  ‘mark  a  critical  turn  in  Wordsworth’s  emergence  as  a  major  poet’. 
This  is  an  original  and  important  book,  bringing  together  contextual  scholar¬ 
ship  and  figural  reading  to  provide  new  bearings  on  the  whole  of  Wordsworth’s 
career  as  a  poet  and  as  an  aesthetic  theorist.  One  or  two  little  problems  appear  in 
a  mistaken  dating  of  the  first  version  of  Salisbury  Plain ,  and  the 
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misidentification  of  Thelwall  as  ‘Thelwell’.  Given  the  breadth  of  scholarship  in 
this  study,  it  is  a  shame  that  it  does  not  contain  a  bibliography.  In  the  light  of 
Kelley’s  concern  with  Wordsworth’s  aesthetics,  it  is  worth  mentioning  here  a 
related  essay  in  which  Charles  Kostelnick  ( WC  20-8)  traces  Wordsworth’s 
metamorphosis  of  the  picturesque  in  ‘Wordsworth,  Ruins,  and  the  Aesthetics  of 
Decay:  From  Surface  to  Noble  Picturesque’.  He  argues  that  Wordsworth  did 
not  ‘abandon’  the  picturesque,  but  ‘actively  assimilated  and  transformed  it’, 
moving  from  superficial  ‘view’  to  the  deeper  seeing  of  vision. 

Susan  Edwards  Meisenhelder  also  cites  Wordsworth’s  fragmentary  essay  on 
‘The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful’  in  establishing  a  parallel  between  the  effect  of 
nature  on  the  mind,  and  Wordsworth’s  concern  that  his  poetry  should  teach  the 
reader  -  like  nature  -  ‘by  transforming  feeling’.  Her  book  Wordsworth's 
Informed  Reader  tackles  the  relatively  neglected  subject  of  the  poet’s  concern 
‘with  poetry’s  effect  on  an  audience’  -  ‘its  affective  structure’  -  primarily,  she 
says,  as  a  ‘foundation  for  social  renovation’.  The  book  is  obviously  indebted  to 
reader-response  theory  but  does  not  become  preoccupied  with  these  theoretical 
contexts;  instead,  it  shows  how  Wordsworth  worked  with  eighteenth-century 
principles  of  ‘the  mind’s  adherence  to  the  shape  of  natural  forms’  in  order  ‘to 
recreate  in  his  verse  the  power  of  natural  forms  to  shape  minds’.  The  study 
embraces  The  Prelude  and  lyrical  verse  from  throughout  the  poet’s  career,  The 
Excursion,  and  the  1815  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  poems.  In  so  doing,  it  moves 
from  an  exploration  of ‘a  poem’s  linear  sequence  of  words’  to  consider  the  1815 
volume  as  a  ‘whole’  that  is  comprehended  ‘by  an  active  reader’.  Wordsworth 
leads  his  readers  ‘to  discover  for  themselves’,  and  in  that  discovery  -  which 
collapses  the  distinction  between  nature,  poet,  and  reader  -  the  poetry  finds  its 
lasting  power. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  do  adequate  justice  to  Paul  Magnuson’s  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth:  A  Lyrical  Dialogue,  which  is  a  learned  and  extremely  subtle 
analysis  of  the  poets’  creative  relationship  to  1 802,  and  of  the  workings  of  poetic 
influence  more  generally.  Magnuson’s  thesis  is  that  Coleridge’s  and  Words¬ 
worth’s  ‘fears  of  amalgamation’  (and  consequent  loss  of  unique  poetic  identity) 
were  resolved  in  a  dialogue  between  them,  the  essential  form  of  which  was 
lyrical.  ‘As  Coleridge  once  suggested,’  Magnuson  writes,  ‘the  relationship 
among  their  poems  was  similar  to  that  among  stanzas  of  an  ode.  The  dialogue 
progresses  by  the  transitions  and  turns  of  lyric,  and  it  is  progressive  in  that  it 
generates  further  writing,  whether  or  not  it  tends  towards  a  final  unity  of 
significance.’  The  book  explores  the  dialogic  relationship  between  Words¬ 
worth’s  Salisbury  Plain  poems  and  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  The  Ruined  Cottage 
and  ‘Christabel’;  the  Conversation  Poems  and  ‘Tintem  Abbey’;  the  Goslar 
poems  of  1798-9,  ‘Home  at  Grasmere’,  and  Lyrical  Ballads  1800;  and  the 
Dejection  Dialogue  of  1802.  Crucial  to  this  developing  relationship,  Magnuson 
argues,  is  the  bearing  of  ‘Frost  at  Midnight’  on  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  -  not  a  new  idea, 
although  Magnuson  has  fresh  things  to  say.  In  responding  to  ‘reversal  or 
repetition’  as  the  controlling  structure  of  memory  in  Coleridge’s  poem, 
Wordsworth  asserts  a  process  of  ‘continual  growth’  in  ‘Tintern  Abbey  ,  a 
transformation  of  lyric  form’  to  create  ‘a  myth  of  self-generation’  that  prefigures 
The  Prelude.  This  is  sufficient  perhaps  to  suggest  the  intensity  of  Magnuson’s 
readings,  all  of  which  are  effectively  informed  by  the  full  range  of  modern 
scholarly  work  on  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s  manuscripts.  The  book  will 
make  an  immediate  and  lasting  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Wordsworth-Coleridge  relationship. 
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It  comes  as  a  surprise,  after  reading  Magnuson,  to  find  Edwin  Stein 
contending  that  Wordsworth  ‘echoes’  Coleridge  only  thirty-five  times.  Words¬ 
worth’s  Art  of  Allusion  deals  with  Wordsworth’s  echoic  relation  to  the  whole 
English  poetic  tradition,  in  which  references  to  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Gray, 
Spenser,  and  the  Bible  significantly  exceed  those  to  Coleridge.  Where  Harold 
Bloom  has  focused  on  Wordsworth’s  preoccupation  with  his  ‘strong  precursor’ 
Milton,  Stein  presents  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  Wordsworth’s 
allusive  imagination.  To  substantiate  this  argument,  his  study  draws  upon  some 
1,300  allusive  references  in  the  poems.  Alongside  the  ‘aggressive  techniques’  of 
Bloom’s  agon,  Stein  argues  that  Wordsworth  ‘developed  his  eighteenth-century 
heritage  of  fragmentary  quotation,  atmospheric  echo,  slight  allusion'.  In  this 
wider  perspective  Wordsworth  was  at  once  ‘radical  and  traditional".  Stein's 
thesis  discriminates  two  levels  of ‘borrowing’:  the  slight  ‘assimilative’  echo,  and 
a  ‘comparative’  echo  that  is  essential  to  Wordsworth’s  own  imaginative 
structure.  For  Wordsworth  literary  echo  is  an  emblem  of  the  ideal  relationship 
between  self  and  nature:  ‘world,  mind  and  word’  are  mediated  in  the  figure  of 
echo  -  ‘rooting  and  substantiating  his  poetry  ...  to  authenticate  his  original 
voice’.  The  book  is  valuable  for  documenting  the  rich  variety  of  Wordsworth’s 
allusive  practice,  and  for  its  insights  into  influence  theory  and  the  workings  of 
poetic  tradition. 

As  usual  WC  contains  a  variety  of  the  year’s  best  work  on  Wordsworth.  Most 
obvious  here  is  the  gathering  momentum  of  interest  in  The  Excursion.  In  ‘The 
Extrospective  Vision:  The  Excursion  as  Transitional  in  Wordsworth’s  Poetry 
and  Age’  (8-14)  Laura  Dabundo  offers  a  careful  anatomy  of  each  book  of  the 
poem  in  which,  she  says,  Wordsworth  reversed  Romantic  introspection  to 
present  ‘the  mood  and  interests  and  apprehensions  [of  Britain]  on  the  verge  of 
the  Victorian  age’.  Elsewhere  in  WC  (38-45)  Daniel  Dombrowski  writes  on 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Panpsychism’,  and  Alan  Richardson  fruitfully  reconsiders  spots 
of  time  in  ‘Wordsworth  at  the  Crossroads:  “Spots  of  Time’’  in  the  “Two-Part 
Prelude”’  (15-20).  The  spring  issue  of  WC  (ii)  comprises  papers  from  a 
conference  on  ‘Romanticism  and  Criminal  Justice'  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  New  York.  Of  immediate  concern  here  is  Donald  Reiman’s 
‘“Of  Beggars’”  (71-6),  which  shows  how  the  Romantics  ‘probed  into  the 
psychology’  of  society’s  relation  to  marginal  figures.  He  refers  in  particular  to 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Old  Cumberland  Beggar'  and  two  of  Elia’s  essays.  The  summer 
issue  of  WC  was  not  received  for  review,  and  the  autumn  issue,  as  usual,  is 
devoted  to  reviews. 

Further  work  on  Wordsworth  appears  in  several  journals.  Ross  Woodman,  in 
‘Wordsworth’s  Crazed  Bedouin:  The  Prelude  and  the  Fate  of  Madness’  ( SIR  3- 
29),  takes  his  direction  from  Paul  de  Man  and  Jacques  Derrida  in  treating  the 
function  of  metaphor  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  "The  dream  text  of  the  Arab,’  he 
says,  ‘enacts  in  the  most  profound  and  startling  manner  the  controlling 
metaphor  of  The  Prelude :  the  symbiosis  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  as  joint- 
authors  of  the  apocalyptic  poem.'  Deeply  read  in  theoretical  criticism,  this  essay 
is  none  the  less  out  of  step  with  the  increasingly  historicist  focus  of  current  work. 
Elsewhere,  William  Howard  writes  on  ‘“Obstinate  Questionings”:  The 
Reciprocity  of  Speaker  and  Auditor  in  Wordsworth’s  Poetry’  (PQ  219-39)  and 
shows  that  questioning  in  the  poems  serves  a  self-reflexive  purpose  in  furthering 
‘the  poet’s  quest  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  artistic  role’.  The  question  is 
essential,  then,  to  Romantic  poetry  more  generally:  this  is  a  perceptive  essay  that 
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reflects  a  wider  interest  in  the  role  of  questioning  in  recent  work  by  L.  J.  Swingle 
and  Susan  Wolfson.  Lastly,  Adela  Pinch,  in  ‘Female  Chatter:  Meter,  Maso¬ 
chism,  and  the  Lyrical  Ballads'  ( ELH  835-52),  uses  Freudian  theory  to  argue 
that  ‘attention  to  gender  could  illuminate  the  broader  question  of  how 
.  .  .  suffering  functions  in  Wordsworth’s  early  poetry’. 

Turning  now  to  Shelley:  in  Wordsworth’s  Influence  on  Shelley:  A  Study  of 
Poetic  Authority  G.  Kim  Blank  argues  that  it  was  ‘Shelley,  more  than  anyone 
else,  who  became  Wordsworth’s  “second  self”.  This  is  a  book  that  has  been 
awaited  for  some  time,  and  Blank  has  produced  a  well-documented  study  that  is 
grounded  in  the  work  of  two  major  poets  but  which  also  raises  issues  of  wider 
literary  and  critical  significance.  At  its  centre  is  Shelley’s  ambivalent  relation  to 
Wordsworth,  traced  throughout  Shelley’s  career  from  early  lyrics  in  the  Esdaile 
Notebook  to  The  Triumph  of  Life  in  which  the  poet  summons  his  own  ‘poetic 
scene  of  instruction’.  Shelley’s  last  poem  is  the  epitome  of  self-reflexivity  that 
makes  his  consciousness  of  influence  the  true  subject  of  his  poetry.  Inevitably  the 
book  is  indebted  to  Harold  Bloom  and,  behind  him,  Freud.  And  these 
precursors  make  one  wish,  sometimes,  for  more  critical  push  in  Blank’s 
comments.  On  one  page,  for  instance,  the  author  merely  remarks  on  the 
‘repetitions  from  Wordsworth’  in  a  poem  ‘modelled  after  Tintern  Abbey'. 
Elsewhere  Blank  notes  that  Shelley  ‘misquotes’  from  ‘The  Thorn’  in  his 
Refutation  of  Deism.  In  neither  of  these  cases  does  Blank  regard  ‘repetition’  or 
‘misquotation’  as  imaginatively  significant  beyond  observing  that  ‘Wordsworth 
was  on  Shelley’s  mind  at  this  time’.  But  these  are  minor  problems  in  an  otherwise 
thorough  study  of  an  important  literary  relationship. 

Neither  Jerrold  Hogle’s  Shelley’s  Process:  Radical  Transference  and  the 
Development  of  His  Major  Works  (OUP)  nor  Stuart  Sperry’s  Shelley’s  Major 
Verse :  The  Narrative  and  Dramatic  Poetry  (HarvardUP)  has  been  received  in 
time  for  review.  In  their  absence,  the  year’s  major  scholarly  contribution  to  work 
on  Shelley  is  Karsten  Engelberg’s  monumental  volume  The  Making  of  the 
Shelley  Myth:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Criticism  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
1822-1860.  This  is  a  chronological  survey  of  Shelley  criticism  to  1860,  with  brief 
but  pointed  notes  for  each  entry.  The  book  has  a  larger  purpose  too  in  that  it 
seeks  to  define  ‘the  nature  of  the  debate  on  Shelley  in  Britain  .  .  .  and  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  his  critical  reputation’.  Central  to  that 
‘debate’  was  the  ‘biographical  fallacy’  of  involving  the  poetry  with  the  life,  to 
form  an  accommodating  myth  necessary  to  the  critical  assimilation  of  Shelley  s 
work  after  his  death.  In  a  very  full  introduction  Engelberg  traces  this  ‘myth’  to 
three  generative  areas  of  Shelley’s  life:  his  first  marriage,  instances  of  apparent 
‘insanity’,  and,  above  all,  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  critical 
manifestation  of  the  myth  appears  in  Shelley’s  growing  reputation  as  a  lyricist 
during  the  period  1822-60,  while  interest  in  his  other  poems  ‘remained  constant 
or  decreased’.  This  is  an  outstanding  work  of  bibliographic  scholarship  and  an 
invaluable  reference  for  research  into  Shelley’s  nineteenth-century  reputation. 

The  Triumph  of  Life  forms  the  subject  of  three  essays  in  the  journals.  Earle 
Schulze  writes  about  ‘Allegory  against  Allegory:  The  Triumph  of  Life  in  SIR 
(31-62),  and  finds  Shelley’s  ‘collapse  of  traditional  into  internalized  allegory’  in 
the  poem  to  be  imaginatively  liberating:  The  unblocking  of  the  imagination  is 
the  strategic  task  of  Shelley’s  self-critical  employment  of  the  allegoiical 
tradition  ’  Bryan  Shelley  examines  the  figure  of  Rousseau  as  ‘The  Interpreting 
Angel  in  “The  Triumph  of  Life’”  (RES  386-99)  to  show  how  Shelley  effects  a 
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‘gnostic  reversal’  of  biblical  apocalypse,  turning  ‘divine  reality’  back  upon  the 
self:  ‘Such  a  reversal  marks  Shelley’s  poem  as  an  inverted  apocalypse.'  This  is  a 
learned  essay,  but  it  is  cluttered  by  the  author’s  anxiety  to  list  secondary  sources 
and  commentaries  within  his  own  text.  James  Mulvihill,  ‘Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and 
“The  Triumph  of  Life”  ’  ( N&Q  305-7),  argues  for  a  source  of  Shelley’s  poem  in  a 
series  of  articles  by  Hazlitt  in  The  Examiner ,  December  1816-January  1817. 
Stuart  Curran  has  a  note  on  ‘Horace  Smith’s  Obituary  Panegyric  on  Shelley'  in 
KSJ  (27-34),  with  some  fascinating  details  about  the  expatriate  English 
community  in  Paris  after  Napoleon’s  exile  to  St  Helena.  He  shows  in  particular 
that  the  younger  Romantics’  work  was  welcomed  in  The  Paris  Monthly  Review 
of  British  and  Continental  Literature,  which  ran  for  twelve  issues  from  January 
1822  to  January  1823,  and  reproduces  a  review  of  Shelley’s  ‘Hellas’  that  contains 
an  unusual  panegyric  of  the  poet  by  Horace  Smith.  Elsewhere  in  KSJ  (75-90) 
Frederick  L.  Hildebrand  examines  the  role  of  ‘celestial  collision’  in 
" Epipsychidion' s  Cosmic  Collision:  A  Controlling  Metaphor’,  Christopher 
Heppner  carries  forward  recent  criticisms  on  the  relationship  between  the 
narrator  and  the  poet  in  ‘“Alastor”:  The  Poet  and  the  Narrator  Reconsidered' 
(91-109),  and  Steven  E.  Jones  contributes  scholarly  textual  analysis  in  ‘Shelley's 
Fragment  of  a  “Satire  upon  Satire”:  A  Complete  Transcription  of  the  Text  with 
Commentary’  (136-63).  Jones  has  reassembled  the  rough-draft  fragment  of 
Shelley’s  poem  from  manuscripts  in  the  Huntington  and  Bodleian  Libraries.  The 
title  is  editorial,  and  Jones  argues  that  the  poem  presents  Shelley’s  interrogation 
of  the  generic  and  ideological  problems  of  satire:  ‘Even  in  its  tentative  state  the 
drafted  fragment .  .  .  dramatizes  both  the  satirist’s  renunciation  of  revenge  and 
an  unwaning  desire  for  a  poetry  that  is  imaginatively  rather  than  merely 
authoritatively  reforming.’  This  is  an  essay  that  wears  its  learning  lightly  but 
effectively:  it  is  scholarly,  careful,  and  modest  but  persuasive  in  its  claims. 
Laurence  Lockridge’s  ‘Justice  in  The  Cencf  (I VC 95-8)  reads  Shelley’s  poem  as  a 
tragedy  that  explores  ‘the  limits  of  benevolence  and  personal  ethics,  and  the 
dangers  of  a  wildly  just  resistance’. 

Finally,  to  conclude  this  section  on  Shelley:  David  B.  Pirie  has  written  the 
Shelley  volume  in  the  Open  University’s  Open  Guides  to  Literature  series,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  emphasize  "reading  “skills’”  by  inviting  the  reader  to  join  in 
the  exploration  of  the  texts.  Pirie’s  book  is  a  thorough,  careful  introduction  to 
Shelley’s  poetry  that  is  clearly  addressed  to  student  readers.  He  is  concerned  to 
place  the  poetry  in  a  historical  and  (especially)  a  political  milieu,  as  three  chapter 
headings  indicate:  ‘The  French  Revolution  and  England  at  War’,  ‘Love  and 
Politics’,  and  ‘Politics  and  Poetry'.  In  this  respect  Pirie  has  common  ground  with 
another  introductory  reader,  Paul  O’Flinn's  How  to  Study  Romantic  Poetry. 
The  book  has  sections  on  Blake,  Lyrical  Ballads,  The  Prelude,  Coleridge,  and 
Keats.  O’Flinn’s  introductory  comments  might  serve  as  an  epitome  of  the  best 
work  this  year  in  Romantic  verse  and  prose:  ‘An  informed  reading  of  a  poem  will 
need  to  begin  with  a  working  grasp  of  the  history  out  of  which  the  poem  emerges 
and  to  which  it  addresses  itself.’ 

Essays  on  Coleridge,  Clare,  and  some  miscellaneous  articles  remain  to  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  closing  this  section  of  the  year's  work.  Nancy  Craig 
Simmons  writes  on  ‘Coleridge’s  American  Reputation,  1800-1853’  (JEGP  359— 
81)  and  provides  a  full  documentation  of  American  critical  responses  to 
Coleridge’s  poetry,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  year  of  Coleridge’s  death, 
1834,  was  ‘pivotal’  in  marking  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  poetry  but 
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Coleridge’s  primary  appeal  was  as  a  philosopher  of ‘freedom  with  restraint’.  By 
1853,  the  last  year  of  Simmons’s  survey,  Coleridge  had  apparently  become  ‘an 
American  guru’.  Stuart  Peterfreund’s  ‘The  Way  of  Immanence:  Coleridge  and 
the  Problem  of  Evil’  ( ELH  125-58)  is  a  learned  and  provocative  essay  that  traces 
Coleridge’s  preoccupation  with  immanence  (and  especially  immanent  evil)  from 
a  scientific  context  in  the  work  of  Joseph  Priestley  and  Humphry  Davy,  to  its 
imaginative  manifestation  in  Geraldine.  Peterfreund  links  Geraldine  with  Satan 
by  (somewhat  ingeniously)  arguing  that  her  name  is  an  anagram  of  ‘dire  angel’ 
and  that  she  consequently  represents  incarnate  evil,  an  immanent  cause.  Jeanie 
Watson’s  ‘Coleridge’s  Mariner  in  the  Perilous  Land’  ( ChLB  64.270-6)  shows 
how  the  ‘Secondary  World  of  the  Rime  partakes  of  the  power  of  Faerie’. 

JCSJ  contains  biographical  and  critical  work  that  gives  substance  to  the 
recent  expansion  of  Clare  studies.  Eric  Robinson,  ‘John  Clare’s  Learning’  (10- 
25),  corrects  false  stereotypes  of  the  poet  by  showing  that  he  was  ‘ extensively 
read  .  .  .  [and]  also  deeply  read  in  British  poetry’.  Tim  Chilcott,  ‘The 
Circumference  of  Knowledge:  Clare’s  “Stone  Pit”’  (4-9),  argues  that  Clare’s 
relation  to  nature  is  unsettling,  ‘a  kind  of  half-knowledge’  that  resists  ‘whole 
meanings’.  In  contrast,  Margaret  Grainger  and  John  Chandler,  ‘From  Help- 
stone  to  Burghley:  A  Reading  of  Clare’s  “Narrative  Verses’”  (26-40),  use  the 
local  geography  of  Clare’s  native  place  to  establish  ‘a  topography  of  ground, 
mind,  and  spirit’  that  represents  Clare’s  aspiration  as  a  poet.  Richard  Caddel, 
‘Things  Held  in  Common’  (41-8),  links  Clare  with  modernist  writers  (especially 
the  Wisconsin  poet  Lorine  Niedecker)  as  a  poet  of ‘locality  and  synthesis’.  Greg 
Crossan,  ‘Clare’s  “Aching  (?)  Sight”  ’  (50- 1 ),  clarifies  a  hitherto  illegible  word  in 
the  sonnet  ‘I  walked  with  poesy’,  and  David  Groves  (51-2)  notes  that  ‘A  Poem  in 
The  Englishman ’s  Magazine ’  for  August  1 83 1  is  a  sonnet  by  Clare  that  resembles 
‘The  March  Nightingale’. 

Michael  N.  Stanton  (WC  45-9)  contributes  a  lively  essay  on  the  radical 
publisher  and  Byronist  William  Benbow,  focusing  on  his  1824  quarrel  with 
Southey  who  had  slandered  him  in  The  Courier.  Berta  Lawrence  uses  the  diary  of 
William  Holland,  vicar  of  Over  Stowey,  in  her  account  of  ‘Coleridge’s  Stowey 
Circle  (Seen  by  a  Contemporary)’  in  ChLB  (61.1 64—70).  Three  notes  in  N&Q  are 
of  interest:  Roger  Simpson  offers  the  first  publication  of  Humphry  Davy’s 
fragment  ‘The  Death  of  Merlin’  (195-6)  and  places  it  in  the  context  of  the  Celtic 
revival  and  the  popularity  of  Arthurian  material  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
David  Groves  (317-18)  reprints  James  Hogg’s  ‘Lines  on  the  Death  of  Dr  John 
Leyden’  with  an  explanatory  context.  Caroline  Franklin  (307-10)  explores  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  ‘Influence  of  Madame  De  Stael’s  Account  of  Goethe’s  Die 
Braut  von  Korinth  in  de  TAllemagne  on  the  Heroine  of  Byron’s  Siege  of  Corinth'. 
Deirdre  Le  Faye  notes  the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope’s  interest  in  verses  written  by  Jane 
Austen  on  the  day  before  her  death  in  ‘Jane  Austen’s  Verses  and  Lord 
Stanhope’s  Disappointment’  ( BC  86-91).  Greg  Kucich,  in  ‘Leigh  Hunt  and 
Romantic  Spenserianism’  ( KSJ  1 10-35),  takes  Hunt’s  response  to  Spenser  as  ‘a 
useful  paradigm  of  Romantic  Spenserianism  and  considers  Hunt  s  role  in 
mediating  Spenser  to  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Tracey  Ware  (WC  108)  notes 
Roland  Barthes’s  misattribution  of  a  passage  from  Book  6  of  the  1850  Prelude  - 
‘when  the  light  of  sense  /  Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed  /  The 
invisible  world’  -  to  Shakespeare,  and  manages  to  read  this  mistake  as  a  fulsome 
compliment  to  Wordsworth.  I  hope  any  lapses  of  attention  or  errors  in  this 
survey  will  be  indulged  with  a  similar  patience. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  the  spate  of  1789  bicentennial  publications  soon  to  arrive, 
Patricia  Meyer  Spacks’s  ambitious  ‘Energies  of  Mind:  Plot’s  Possibilities  in  the 
1790s’  ( ECF  37-51)  tries  to  establish  an  English  response  to  the  French 
Revolution  which  crosses  boundaries  of  political  sympathies,  appealing  alike  ‘to 
Jacobin  and  anti-Jacobin’,  to  female  and  male  novelists.  Holcroft  and  Burney, 
Godwin,  Radcliffe,  and  Wollstonecraft  all  emerge  as  oddly  alike  in  this  account. 

Bruce  Beiderwell,  in  ‘Scott’s  Rob  Roy  and  the  Business  of  Revenge'  ( PQ  241- 
55),  tries  to  explain  Scott’s  ‘complicated  attitude  towards  society  and  culture'  by 
reference  to  Adam  Ferguson’s  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society ,  arguing 
that  for  Scott  primitive  acts  of  revenge  are  paralleled  with  sophisticated  acts  of 
business  as  marks  of  individualism.  In  an  excellent  article  in  JNT  (73-82)  Ian 
Ferris  examines  ‘The  Historical  Novel  and  the  Problem  of  Beginning:  The 
Model  of  Scott'.  This  is  a  packed  article  which  uses  Bakhtin  well  and  provides  a 
wide-ranging  and  stimulating  discussion  of  Scott’s  contribution  to  the  historical 
novel.  In  ScottN  David  Groves  (7-8)  reprints  a  letter  from  Scott  to  Alexander 
Balfour  replying  to  the  linen  merchant  and  amateur  poet’s  comments  on  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel ,  and  Margaret  Tait  (14-1 5)  finds  sources  for  the  story  of  the 
enchanted  princess  of  Zulichium  from  Count  Robert  of  Paris  in  Mandeville  and 
Joanot  Martorell. 

David  Groves’  James  Hogg:  The  Growth  of  a  Writer ,  the  author's  fifth  book 
on  Hogg,  is  rather  unsatisfying,  an  odd  mixture  of  fragmentary  biography  and 
an  attempt  to  trace  a  grand  overarching  theme  which  links  all  of  Hogg's  work. 
The  desire  to  prove  Hogg  ‘a  poet  and  novelist  of  world  stature'  is  evidence  of  a 
touching  devotion  to  his  subject,  but  is  not  really  achieved  on  this  account, 
which  tends  to  lessen  Hogg’s  individuality  and  historical  specificity  as  a  writer  to 
the  end  of  extracting  the  development  of  a  somewhat  bland  'myth'  connecting 
the  diverse  writings.  A  facsimile  of  the  unique  copy  of  William  Godwin's  Damon 
and  Delia,  written  in  ten  days  in  1783,  including  a  parody  of  Mackenzie's  Man  of 
Feeling  in  the  figure  of  Damon  and  a  feminist  republican  in  the  interesting  figure 
of  Sophia  Crawley,  is  now  published  with  a  useful  introduction  by  Peter 
Marshall. 

The  most  important  books  this  year  are  on  Austen,  including  James 
Thompson’s  Between  Self  and  World:  The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen  and  Claudia  L. 
Johnson’s  Jane  Austen:  Women,  Politics  and  the  Novel.  Johnson  takes  on 
Marilyn  Butler’s  account  of  Austen’s  place  within  the  politics  of  the  post-French 
Revolution  novel,  and  challenges  the  idea  that  Austen  is  in  any  simple  sense  a 
conservative  novelist.  Instead  she  sees  her  as  working  within  the  conventions  of 
the  conservative  novel  as  the  only  form  available,  but  subjecting  ‘its  most 
cherished  mythologies  to  interrogations  from  which  it  could  not  recover’.  In 
many  ways  this  is  a  subtle  and  useful  revision.  Johnson  writes  well  on  the 
complex  political  meanings  of  sensibility  and  on  the  strategic  use  of  the  figure  of 
the  ‘freakish  feminist’.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  she  finds  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  Pride  and  Prejudice ,  and  sometimes  too  much  seems  to  depend  on  a 
determination  to  make  Austen’s  novels  reveal  acceptable  meanings,  to  make 
Austen  into  a  ‘warrior  of  ideas’  rather  than  a  place  where  competing  discourses 
intersect.  But  the  readings  of  the  six  novels  which  make  up  the  main  part  of  the 
book  and  the  excellent  introductory  survey  of  the  ‘novel  of  crisis’  are  well  worth 
reading. 
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James  Thompson  suffers  from  the  same  anxiety  of  influence  and  is  also 
concerned  to  redefine  Butler’s  sense  of  Austen’s  politics.  Rather  than  dif¬ 
ferentiate  more  finely  among  varieties  of  anti-Jacobin  novelists  (Johnson’s 
approach)  he  takes  a  wider  perspective,  with  a  title  from  Lukacs,  from  which 
‘conservative  Austen,  as  much  as  moderate  Edgeworth’  (who  oddly  becomes 
conservative  Edgeworth  in  Johnson’s  version)  ‘or  radical  Godwin  and  Bage 
enacts  the  dominant  bourgeois  ideology  of  a  thoroughly  individualistic  society’. 
His  dense  and  well-argued  text  provides  provocative  and  interesting  Austen 
criticism,  and  for  once  does  not  work  through  the  standard  readings  of  the  six 
novels  but  addresses  such  topics  as  language  and  feeling  or  the  construction  of 
individuality.  Austen’s  conception  of  language  turns  out  to  be  essentially 
Romantic.  The  ambitious  project,  that  of  tracing  the  movement  from  a 
‘tradition-directed  to  an  inner-directed  society’,  works  well,  even  if  it  seems  at 
times  that  Thompson’s  secondary  project  is  to  insert  Austen  into  a  male 
tradition,  one  which  has  scant  respect  for  female  novelists  like  Burney,  though  a 
little  for  Edgeworth. 

Laura  G.  Mooneyham’s  Romance,  Language  and  Education  in  Jane  Austen’s 
Novels  is  a  disappointing  book,  lacking  an  adequate  sense  of  history  and 
working  predictably  through  the  six  novels,  full  of  critical  evaluations  that  rest 
on  dubious  assumptions:  ‘Ultimately,  Sense  and  Sensibility  fails  because  it 
depends  on  the  rhetorical  interplay  of  two  women,  not  of  a  woman  and  a  man. 
Before  charges  of  sexism  are  levelled,  it  needs  to  be  explained  that  the  conditions 
of  Austen’s  art  require  education  to  be  linked  to  a  sexual  conflict  -  literally, 
sexual,  between  male  and  female.  Marriage  is  the  reason.’  Confident  but 
unoriginal,  Mooneyham’s  readings  argue  that  hero  and  heroine  cannot  be 
united  until  they  have  learnt  the  same  language  in  the  course  of  the  novel.  Her 
book  fails  to  interrogate  or  to  define  romance,  language,  and  education. 

Gene  Koppel’s  The  Religious  Dimension  of  Jane  Austen’s  Novels  lacks  neither 
learning  nor  sophistication.  Yet  its  interest  does  depend  on  the  reader’s  desire  to 
find  in  Austen  a  source  of  specifically  religious  teaching  and  wisdom.  Divided 
into  two  sections,  ‘The  Case  for  a  Traditional  Religious  Interpretation’  and  ‘The 
Case  for  a  Modern  Religious  Interpretation’,  the  book  provides  a  carefully 
argued  and  well-researched  case,  although  in  the  end  the  claims  for  specifically 
religious  rather  than  moral  meaning  are  never  fully  proved. 

A  number  of  articles  take  up  the  question  of  Austen’s  politics  (or  lack  of 
them).  One  of  the  best  is  Mary-Elisabeth  Fowkes  Tobin’s  attempt  to  put  history, 
economics,  and  politics  back  into  that  scene  beloved  of  A-level  students,  Box 
Hill.  ‘Aiding  Impoverished  Gentlewomen:  Power  and  Class  in  Emma’  ( Criticism 
413-30)  subtly  presents  Emma’s  action  as  a  parallel  with  the  ‘power-proud’ 
aristocracy  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  There  are  two  interesting  essays 
among  those  in  Persuasions.  Julia  Prewitt  Brown’s  ‘Jane  Austen  s  England  (53— 
8),  a  short  and  highly  suggestive  essay  whose  argument  has  something  of  the 
shape  of  Thompson’s  book,  finds  in  Austen’s  novels  signs  of  a  ‘momentous 
change  in  the  economic  realm’.  Her  critique  of  the  improved  estate  becomes  not 
the  evidence  of ‘committed  conservatism  or  nostalgic  clinging  to  an  old  order . . . 
but  her  awareness  of  the  aesthetic  of  the  rich,  its  hidden  violations  and  its 
delusions  of  progress’.  The  essay  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  emergent 
nationalism  in  Emma.  Jane  Nardin’s  argument  in  Propriety  versus  Morality  in 
Jane  Austen’s  Novels’  (70-5)  has  something  of  the  shape  of  Johnson’s.  Nardin 
argues  that  the  code  of  propriety  in  Austen  s  novels  differs  from  that  of  the 
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conduct  books  and  that  ‘Austen’s  failure  to  ground  the  entire  Regency  code  of 
propriety  in  moral  considerations  has  undermined  the  code’s  authority’. 
Jennifer  Fitzgerald,  also  in  Persuasions  (39^43),  proposes  in  ‘Jane  Austen’s 
Persuasion  and  the  French  Revolution’  that  the  Debrett  entry  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  Revolution.  The  still  birth  of  the  third  Elliot  child  on  5  November 
1789  represents  the  way  in  which  ‘The  established  order  murders  the  infant 
(French)  Revolution  at  birth’.  Surprising  as  it  might  seem  that  the  Revolution 
should  be  represented  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a  gentry  family,  the  article  is 
nothing  if  not  ingenious.  Darcy’s  appearance  at  Pemberley  (identified  as 
Chatsworth)  is  located  with  the  help  of  a  map  in  ‘The  Original  of  Pemberley’ 
(ECF  1-23).  But  this  unpromising  start  allows  Donald  Greene  in  the  end  to 
produce  some  fascinating  material  on  powerful  Northern  Whig  society  and  their 
transformations  in  Austen’s  novels.  Mary  DeForest  writes  from  the 
unfashionable  assumption  that  politics  are  absent  from  Austen’s  novels  in  ‘Jane 
Austen  and  the  Anti-Heroic  Tradition’  ( Persuasions  11-21),  and  goes  to  the 
common  classical  topos  of  Roman  love  poets  who  refuse  to  reproduce  Homeric 
epic  to  find  her  model  for  an  explanation  of  this  absence. 

Several  writers  set  up  an  opposition  between  the  supposedly  woman-centred 
form  of  the  early  fiction  (especially  the  epistolary  form)  and  the  male-dominated 
values  of  the  later  fiction.  The  strongest  article  within  this  debate  is  Deborah 
Kaplan’s  ( Criticism  29.163-78)  on  Lady  Susan ,  ‘Female  Friendship  and 
Epistolary  Form’,  which  uses  the  idea  of  a  muted  and  dominant  culture  and  sees 
Austen  as  ‘a  member  of  a  general,  male-dominated  gentry  culture  and  of  a 
women’s  culture  situated  within  the  gentry  culture'.  The  later  fiction  is  preferred 
by  William  Magee  in  part  because  it  shows  ‘her  increased  respect  for  men, 
especially  the  hero’.  This,  otherwise  described  as  ‘a  major  growth  in  her  artistry’, 
is  the  conclusion  of ‘Instrument  of  Growth'  (JNT  17.1 98—208),  an  account  of 
Austen’s  use  of  the  courtship  convention.  The  lack  of  close  female  friendship  for 
Austen’s  later  heroines  is  also  discussed  by  Paul  Pickrel  in  'The  Watsons  and  the 
Other  Jane  Austen’  ( ELH  443-67),  but  an  occasionally  interesting  argument  is 
hampered  by  too  much  biographical  speculation.  Austen’s  sharp  wit  is  explained 
by  the  putative  rejection  by  her  mother,  a  rejection  which  gives  her  a  sense  of 
worthlessness  and  deprives  her  of  faith  in  comic  endings.  A  daring  attempt  by 
Ellen  R.  Belton  in  ‘Mystery  without  Murder:  The  Detective  Plots  of  Jane 
Austen’  ( NCL  43.42-59)  to  read  Austen’s  narratives  as  detective  fiction 
produces  some  interesting  comparisons  but  in  the  end  loses  too  much  of  the 
specificity  of  Austen’s  text:  the  heroine  becomes  a  male  detective.  Nicholas 
Royle  similarly  takes  up  the  idea  of  Austen  and  detective  fiction  in  ‘Telepathy: 
From  Jane  Austen  and  Henry  James'  (OLR  43-60)  on  his  way  to  creating  an 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  literature  is  a  discursive  formation  and  that  texts 
have  ghosts.  ‘Why,’  he  asks,  ‘is  it  that,  reading  Emma,  I  should  find  myself 
thinking  of  Henry  James’  The  Turn  of  the  Screw?'  I  can  think  of  explanations 
that  don’t  involve  telepathy.  However,  he  does  have  plenty  of  interesting  things 
to  say  on  the  epistolary  in  Emma  in  the  course  of  an  elegantly  Derridean  piece 
with  wider  ambitions.  For  Austen  scholars  his  conclusion  that  'Emma  is 
profoundly  a  novel  about  the  post  office  and  telecommunications’  may  or  may 
not  be  useful.  Patricia  D.  Davis  focuses  on  the  same  letter  from  Emma 
(■ Persuasions  34-8),  analysing  in  some  detail  its  function  in  the  novel  to  show 
‘how  tenaciously  the  self,  be  it  Emma’s  or  Frank’s,  maintains  the  right  to  its  own 
perception’. 
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Four  more  brief  articles  from  Persuasions  provide  useful  material  on  the 
cultural  context  of  Austen’s  writing.  Deborah  Kaplan’s  The  Family  Influence 
on  Jane  Austen’s  Juvenilia’  (65-9)  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  ‘larger, 
literate  community’  to  which  Austen’s  family  belonged,  and  argues  that 
Austen’s  neighbours  were  not  happy  with  the  idea  of  women  writers.  In  writing 
fiction  for  publication,  Kaplan  argues,  Austen  broke  with  the  cultural  attitudes 
of  this  group.  Farnell  Parson’s  useful  article  on  ‘Fact  and  Fantasy:  Jane 
Austen’s  Childhood  Reading’  (90-8)  surveys  children’s  reading  in  the  period, 
pointing  to  books  owned  or  referred  to  by  Austen’s  family.  Barbara  W.  Swords 
describes  ‘Woman’s  Place  in  Jane  Austen’s  England  1770-1820’  (76-82)  in 
general,  summary  terms,  concluding  rather  naively  that  issues  of  woman’s  place 
are  represented  realistically  in  Austen’s  fiction.  Judith  Terry  has  some 
interesting  material  in  ‘Seen  but  Not  Heard:  Servants  in  Jane  Austen’s  England’ 
(104-16),  including  servants’  own  accounts  of  their  work. 

The  Austen  novelty  item  of  the  year  points  out  that  the  first  reference  to 
baseball  occurs  in  Northanger  Abbey.  However,  this  useful  dinner  party  fact 
leads  in  Jo  Ann  Citron’s  witty  article,  ‘Running  the  Basepaths:  Baseball  and 
Jane  Austen’  ( JNT  269-77),  to  a  rather  standard  account  of  how  Austen 
challenges  and  rewrites  the  rules  of  her  fiction.  Among  other  Austen  marginalia 
from  Persuasions,  Robert  Bearman  (22-6)  writes  on  the  discovery  of  two  letters 
from  Austen’s  brother  Henry,  which  are  worldly,  inopportune,  and  insensitive. 
The  prolific  David  Groves  (27-30)  describes  the  early  reception  of  Jane  Austen’s 
novels  in  Scotland,  finding  her  own  rejection  of  Romantic  sensibilities  (an 
assumption  Johnson  would  question)  echoed  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  her 
careful  realism  praised  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  W.  A.  Jarvis,  in  ‘The 
Ships  in  Mansfield  Park ’  (31-3),  argues  that  the  ships  mentioned  were  real  ones 
and  that  the  second  edition  contains  changes  only  a  sailor  could  have  found 
necessary,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  prompted  by  her  brother  Frank. 
In  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Other  Emma’  (48)  Mary  A.  Millard  asks  whether 
Austen  was  referring  to  a  portrait  of  Emma  Hart,  Lady  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to 
Cassandra. 

Two  of  the  liveliest,  least  formulaic  articles  this  year  are  on  Maria  Edgeworth. 
In  ‘Fictional  Women  and  Real  Estate  in  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Castle  Rackrenf 
(NCC  11-18)  Christine  Gallagher  traces  the  way  in  which  women  and  the 
colonized  turn  loss  of  identity  into  a  saleable  commodity;  while  Beth  Kowaleski- 
Wallace  in  a  splendid  article  on  Belinda,  ‘Home  Economics’  ( ECent  242-62),  sets 
the  central  ideological  image  of  Lady  Delacour’s  mutilated  breast  alongside 
William  Buchan’s  contemporary  Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  Subject  of  Their  Own 
Health. 

Anne  K.  Mellor’s  Mary  Shelley:  Her  Life,  Her  Fiction,  Her  Monsters 
(Methuen)  was  not  available  for  review.  Robert  M.  Ryan,  in  ‘Mary  Shelley’s 
Christian  Monster’  {WC  150-5),  offers  an  impressive,  traditional  discussion  of 
whether  the  novel’s  satiric  or  parodic  intent  is  primarily  directed  at  Miltonic 
religion  or  at  Godw'inian  ‘philosophy’,  arguing  that  ‘the  ineffectual,  baffled 
Christian  faith  of  the  Monster  ...  is  used  by  Mary  Shelley  to  call  into  question 
both  Christianity  itself  and  the  ideology  that  Godwin  and  Shelley  were  offering 
as  an  alternative  to  it’.  James  P.  Carson,  in  ‘Bringing  the  Author  Forward: 
Frankenstein  through  Mary  Shelley’s  Letters’  ( Criticism  431-53),  takes  on 
Sandra  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar  and  Mary  Poovey  for  their  tendency  to 
denigrate  Mary  Shelley  for  her  conventionality,  and  argues  that  ‘Harold 
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Bloom’s  model  of  literary  influence  may  be  inapplicable  to  a  woman  Romantic 
writer’  and  that  ‘Mary  Shelley  does  not  so  much  compete  in  a  Romantic  struggle 
to  assert  her  creative  self  as  offer  an  incipient  critique  of  the  individualistic  notion 
of  originary  creativity’.  An  interesting  argument.  In  ‘Production  Replaces 
Creation:  Market  Forces  and  Frankenstein  as  a  Critique  of  Romanticism’  ( NCC 
27-33)  Elsie  B.  Michie  argues  that  Frankenstein  offers  a  criticism  of  the  belief  in 
imaginative  creativity  advanced  by  Shelley’s  husband  and  other  Romantic  poets 
which  parallels  Marx’s  critique  of  Hegel’s  theory  of  absolute  spirit.  While  the 
argument  is  not  new,  this  is  a  well-developed  version  of  it.  Allene  Stuart  Phy’s 
Mary  Shelley,  aimed  at  the  general  reader,  provides  an  account  of  the  life  and  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  writings,  and  values  her  work  mainly  as  the  progenitor  of 
later  science  fiction  and  fantasy.  This  is  a  book  which  can  describe  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  life  without  mentioning  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman 
and  is  the  kind  of  work  which  gives  popularization  a  bad  name. 


3.  Prose 

Even  before  the  bicentenary  celebrations  are  under  way  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  looms  large  in  this  year’s  work,  with  political  figures,  notably  Burke, 
taking  centre  stage.  Stanley  Ayling’s  Edmund  Burke:  His  Life  and  Opinions  is  the 
first  biography  for  fifty  years  and  is  thus  well  placed  to  make  extensive  use  of  the 
only  recently  published  correspondence.  His  account  is  lucid,  succinct,  and 
unproblematic,  his  modest  aim  being  to  put  Burke's  ‘life  in  the  context  of  the 
time’.  According  to  Ayling  the  biographer  must  not  be  seen  to  be  proving  a 
thesis,  but  he  is  frequently  critical  of  his  subject  and  can  occasionally  be  a  wry, 
mildly  ironic  observer.  He  draws  considerable  attention  to  Burke’s  passionate 
temperament  and  his  susceptibility  to  personal  and  familial  loyalties  in  the 
political  arena,  claiming,  for  example,  that  on  the  subject  of  India  Burke  was 
‘obsessed  maybe,  warped  probably  .  .  .  liable  to  serious  misjudgements 
undoubtedly’.  Working  on  the  principle  that  ‘Burke's  thought  will  seldom  be 
altogether  intelligible’  unless  it  is  interpreted  against  the  ‘variable  and  transient 
background  either  of  contemporary  public  events  or  his  personal  and  family 
circumstances’,  Ayling  is  more  alert  to  the  immediate  pressures  of  that 
background  than  to  either  the  larger  conflicts  informing  Burke’s  life  or  the 
contradictions  of  his  thought.  In  his  account  of  Burke’s  opinions  he  shares  with 
his  subject  a  deep  mistrust  of  abstract  theoretical  thinking  and  sticks  resolutely 
to  his  claim  that  ‘Burke  perpetually  evades  attempts  to  categorise  or  pigeon-hole 
him’.  Despite  these  conventional  limitations  Ayling's  book  will  serve  as  a  good 
popular  biography. 

At  the  other  end  of  our  spectrum  is  Steven  Blakemore’s  Burke  and  the  Fall  of 
Language:  The  French  Revolution  as  Linguistic  Event ,  which  despite  its  brevity 
amounts  to  a  sophisticated  and  challenging  performance.  Blakemore’s  pro¬ 
vocative  thesis  of  the  primacy  of  language  in  the  historical  event  of  the  French 
Revolution  leads  to  something  of  a  celebration  of  Burke  for  realizing  how  much 
this  was  a  linguistic  revolution.  If  Burke  is  made  to  look  a  little  like  a 
contemporary  poststructuralist,  Blakemore’s  chapters  on  constitutions,  origins, 
and  patriarchy  are  often  backed  by  extensive  historical  reference.  His  analyses  of 
Burke’s  texts  are  powerful  and  suggestive,  supporting  his  claim  that  Burke’s 
master  trope  is  that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  which  will  lead  European  civilization 
to  a  second  Fall.  According  to  Blakemore,  ‘Burke’s  great  insight  was  that 
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history,  tradition,  and  reality  are  essentially  linguistic  and  that  the  recovery  of 
their  presence  resides  in  the  recovery  of  their  meaning  through  the  inherited 
documents  of  the  written  past’.  For  all  its  sophistication  there  is  a  curious 
methodological  collusion  at  work  in  such  a  study;  Burke  the  poststructuralist 
was  right  in  his  time.  Blakemore’s  exclusive  concentration  on  the  revolutionary 
period  in  Burke’s  writing  might  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  narrowing  of  focus,  but 
it  does  have  the  effect  of  making  the  study  reach  out  to  some  of  Burke’s  main 
opponents  in  the  revolution  debate,  and  consequently  there  are  detailed 
accounts  of  Paine  and  Wollstonecraft  in  their  arguments  with  Burke. 

Seamus  Deane’s  The  French  Revolution  and  Enlightenment  in  England  1789- 
1832  is  more  specialized  than  the  title  suggests.  Throughout  interest  is  centred  on 
philosophical  ideas  rather  than  textuality  and  his  main  concern  is  with  certain 
English  writers’  attempts  to  redefine philosophe  thinking.  As  a  result  his  selection 
of  texts  and  authors  appears  dangerously  exclusive.  This  said,  Deane’s  is  a  most 
valuable  study.  Burke,  Mackintosh,  Godwin,  and  Hazlitt  are  the  prose  writers 
who  receive  most  attention.  Burke  forms  the  foundation  of  the  book; 
Mackintosh  provides  a  fascinating  case  study  of  talent  destroyed  by  the  shift  in 
revolutionary  sympathies  and  the  resultant  redefinition  of  English  national 
character.  An  illuminating  chapter  on  Hazlitt  charts  the  essayist’s  definition  of 
French  national  character  and  its  unsuitability  to  revolutionary  liberty  which 
leads  ultimately  to  the  rejection  of  Napoleon.  Beginning  with  Burke’s  man¬ 
ipulation  of  Abbe  Barruel’s  conspiracy  theory  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Madame  de  Stael’s  emigre  counter-culture,  Deane  cleverly  provides  a  base  from 
which  he  can  both  assess  reworkings  of  philosophical  thought  and  also  view  the 
construction  of  English  national  culture  at  a  moment  of  crisis.  This  construction 
of  Englishness  through  the  jingoistic  rejection  of  French  theory  and  the 
rearticulation  of  the  relationship  between  thought  and  feeling  is  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  aspect  of  Deane’s  book,  though  his  consistent  attention  to 
redefinitions  of  criminal  justice  and  the  idea  of  guilt  from  Helvetius  and  Holbach 
through  Godwin,  Shelley,  and  Bentham  is  another  most  valuable  strand  of  this 
impressively  wide-ranging  study. 

Despite  the  similarity  of  title  Barton  R.  Friedman’s  Fabricating  History: 
English  Writers  on  the  French  Revolution  deals  with  very  different  territory. 
Friedman  engages  in  a  number  of  interesting  ways  with  recent  theoretical 
debates  on  the  status  of  historiography  by  writers  such  as  Hayden  White  and 
Dominic  La  Capra.  In  his  analyses  of  works  by  Blake,  Scott,  Hazlitt,  Dickens, 
and  Hardy,  Friedman  works  on  the  assumption  that  all  these  writers  subscribe 
to  the  belief  that  ‘only  by  symbolic  rendering  can  the  depth,  as  well  as  the 
breadth  of  [the  French  Revolution’s]  meaning  be  grasped.  For  them,  the 
revolution  must  be  realized  as  myth.’  His  chapter  on  Scott  and  Hazlitt  compares 
their  antagonistic  portraits  of  Napoleon,  first  of  all  suggesting  their  shared 
ground  in  rewriting  Burke,  and  then  interestingly  charting  the  extent  to  which 
Hazlitt  became  embroiled  in  Scott’s  reactionary  romance  narrative  as  he  tried  to 
demystify  it.  Whereas  ‘Scott  sees  in  the  Napoleonic  conflict ...  a  glimmer  of  the 
vast  epic  drama’,  ‘the  sole  structure  informing  Hazlitt  s  narrative  is  the  self¬ 
consciously  rhetorical  structure  devised  by  the  man  of  letters,  who  shapes  events 
to  ironic  effect’.  The  chapter  is  illuminating,  particularly  for  what  it  suggests 
about  the  political  identity  of  Hazlitt’s  writing. 

In  The  People’s  Farm:  English  Radical  Agrarianism  1775-1840  Malcolm 
Chase  argues  convincingly  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  importance  of  agrarian¬ 
ism  to  the  period’s  radical  politics.  After  providing  a  detailed  account  of  Thomas 
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Spence  and  his  followers,  Chase  is  able  to  claim  that  ‘Agrarianism  was  very 
much  the  product  of,  and  a  response  to,  the  increasing  capitalization  of  industry' 
rather  than  a  nostalgic  or  utopian  pastoralism.  Within  this  persuasively  argued 
and  well-documented  thesis  Chase  also  throws  new  light  on  the  rationale  of  the 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy  and  significantly  qualifies  the  importance  of  the 
religious  element  in  Spence’s  thought,  particularly  its  ‘post-millennialist’  rather 
than  ‘millenarian’  identity. 

The  basic  juxtapositional  idea  of  David  A.  Wilson’s  Paine  and  Cobbett:  The 
Transatlantic  Connection  provides  an  important  new  historical  perception  of 
two  writers  often  glibly  contrasted  with  each  other.  Wilson  offers  a  powerful 
account  of  the  significance  of  America  both  as  idea  and  real  political  context  in 
the  formation  of  the  political  thought  and  careers  of  both  writers.  Of  particular 
interest  is  his  description  of  Paine’s  attempt  to  ‘establish  and  consolidate  the 
American  Empire  of  Liberty’.  In  comparison,  Cobbett,  Wilson  argues,  ‘saw  two 
Americas:  the  America  which  could  boost  the  reform  movement  in  Britain,  and 
the  America  which  threatened  to  turn  Britain  into  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States’.  Within  the  framework  of  his  chronological  narrative  he  pays  careful 
attention  to  the  rhetorical  traditions  informing  Paine's  polemical  writing  and 
makes  a  number  of  valuable  new  insights  into  Cobbett's  earlier  career,  offering  a 
credible  explanation  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  Cobbett  the  virulent 
Tory  counter-revolutionary  of  the  1790s  -  ‘Peter  Porcupine’  -  and  the  later 
radical  of  the  Political  Register.  We  are  provided  with  a  new  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  Cobbett’s  thinking  and  how  this 
connects  with  his  patriotism. 

In  contrast  to  the  political  territories  dealt  with  so  far  Graham  Good  embarks 
on  a  generic  study  of  the  essay  form  from  Montaigne  to  Orwell  in  The  Observing 
Self:  Rediscovering  the  Essay,  basing  his  mode  of  analysis  largely  on  essays  by 
Lukacs  and  Adorno.  Consequently,  for  Good  the  essay  is  ‘A  kind  of  hybrid  of 
art  and  science’,  a  form  of  knowledge  which  has  ‘both  a  creative  and  a  cognitive 
dimension’  and  which  co-ordinates  rather  than  subordinates  its  elements. 
Hazlitt  is  the  chosen  representative  for  the  Romantic  period  and  Good  portrays 
him  as  ‘emphatically  a  mimeticist'  who  values  artistic  representation  for  its 
‘increased  awareness  of  reality’.  ‘All  of  Hazlitt's  essays'.  Good  claims,  ‘can  be 
seen  as  “characterisations”  of  one  kind  or  another'  in  which  Hazlitt  is  seen  to 
struggle  between  the  painterly  and  the  philosophical.  Some  of  the  observations 
are  useful  but  the  generic  impulse  of  the  study  has  too  much  homogenizing 
power. 

More  general  still  is  Marilyn  Gaull's  voluminous  compendium  English 
Romanticism:  The  Human  Context  which  contains  brief  idea  summaries  and 
biographical  details  of  Romantic  prose  writers  under  some  interesting  headings: 
Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Cobbett,  and  Hannah  More  under  'The 
Literary  Marketplace';  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  under  ‘Children’s  Literature 
and  Education’;  Malthus,  Bentham,  Burke,  Paine,  Wollstonecraft,  Godwin,  and 
Robert  Owen  under  ‘Poets  and  a  Gallery  of  “Sophisters,  Economists,  and 
Calculators’”.  Aimed  at  students  and  ‘casual  readers’  it  might  well  succeed  in 
extending  such  readers’  perceptions  of  the  age  of  Romanticism  beyond  the 
traditional  literary  horizon. 

There  is  a  mixed  bag  of  articles  on  De  Quincey.  Charles  J.  Rzepka’s  ‘The 
Body,  the  Book,  and  “The  True  Hero  of  the  Tale”:  De  Quincey’s  1821 
Confessions  and  Romantic  Autobiography  as  Cultural  Artifact’  (in  James 
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Olney’s  Studies  in  Autobiography )  is  the  most  sophisticated  and  challenging  as  he 
wrestles  with  a  representational  dilemma  besetting  Romantic  autobiographers: 
how  to  hold  on  to  a  belief  in  a  ‘true’,  private  self  in  a  public  medium.  Starting 
from  the  ‘picture  of  one  evening’  with  which  De  Quincey  opens  his  ‘Introduction 
to  the  Pains  of  Opium’  Rzepka  argues  densely  and  astutely  how  De  Quincey’s 
‘most  fully  focussed  absence’  in  the  Confessions  ‘enters  history  as  both  “real” 
object  .  .  .  and  cultural  artifact’.  His  claim  is  that  ‘the  book  makes  the 
disembodied  voice  of  the  true  self  as  real  as  any  perishable  thing,  but  as 
imperishable  as  any  impersonal  sign’.  In  ‘The  Significance  of  Catherine 
Wordsworth’s  Death  to  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  William  Wordsworth’  (SEL 
559-67)  E.  Michael  Thron  compares  Wordsworth’s  safer  vision  of  the  symbolic 
child  in  nature  with  De  Quincey’s  doubly  disturbing  metamorphosis  and 
incorporation  of  the  ‘Innocent’  into  his  mental  labyrinth.  Paradoxically,  the 
mythologizing  effect  of  De  Quincey’s  nympholepsy  allows  him  (problematically 
for  a  modern  audience)  to  engage  in  public  disclosure. 

The  WC  special  issue  on  ‘Romanticism  and  Criminal  Justice’  (ii)  contains  two 
contributions  on  De  Quincey.  In  ‘On  Guilt  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts: 
De  Quincey’s  Criminal  Imagination’  (83-8)  Judith  Plotz  briefly  explores  the 
connections  between  De  Quincey’s  diminutive  stature,  obsession  with  childhood 
suffering,  and  possible  anorexia,  and  sees  a  number  of  his  texts  exhibiting  a 
‘hatred  of  the  body  and  his  will  to  punish  it’.  Using  a  surgical  analogy  based  on 
the  dissection  of  criminal  corpses  she  ultimately  sees  his  autobiography  ‘as  an 
opening  up  and  partial  destruction  of  consciousness’.  David  Groves’s  ‘De 
Quincey’s  “Daughter  of  Lebanon”  and  the  Execution  of  Mary  McKinnon’ 
(105-7)  provides  a  fascinating  historical  referent  for  ‘The  Daughter  of  Lebanon’ 
in  the  execution  of  an  Edinburgh  prostitute  in  1823.  After  Groves’s  researches  it 
appears  that  De  Quincey’s  text  can  be  read  as  ‘an  idealized  allegory  of  the  last 
weeks  of  Mary  McKinnon’s  life’.  David  Groves  is  also  to  be  found  attributing  to 
De  Quincey  a  review  of  Danish  poetry  in  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  in  1829  ( N&Q 
313-15). 

The  only  piece  on  Leigh  Hunt  is  Greg  Kucich’s  ‘Leigh  Hunt  and  Romantic 
Spenserianism’  ( KSJ  1 10-35)  which  charts  Hunt’s  shifting  response  to  Spenser 
throughout  his  career  and  briefly  assesses  its  significance  to  a  more  general 
Romantic  tendency.  Kucich  explores  the  ‘tension  between  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  emphases  in  Hunt’s  “Spenserianizing”’,  particularly  the  competing 
claims  of  sensual  gratification  and  moral  didacticism,  seeing  Hunt’s  reading  of 
Spenser  as  ‘a  dramatic  portrait  of  his  own  actual  state  of  mental  division’  struck 
between  politics  and  romance.  There  are  some  interesting  suggestions  here, 
while  the  essay  as  a  whole  offers  a  valuable  reassessment  of  issues  in  Hunt’s  work 
which  have  been  too  easily  dismissed. 

Among  such  diverse  topics  as  Lamb  and  Quakers,  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  a 
reconsideration  of  Lamb’s  texts  in  their  London  Magazine  setting  by  Jonathan 
Bate  (62.182-95),  ChLB  contains  Joel  Haefner’s  ‘Rhetoric  and  Art:  George 
Campbell,  William  Hazlitt,  and  Gusto’  (64.234-43),  an  exploration  of  the 
nature  of  Hazlitt’s  ‘gusto’  which  compares  the  tools  of  the  rhetorician  with  those 
of  the  pictorial  artist  to  make  the  point  that  Hazlitt’s  term  is  not  limited  to  the 
aesthetics  of  painting.  In  ‘Artist  or  Novelist?:  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  the 
Nineteenth-Century  Response  to  Hogarth’  (61.145-55)  Bill  Ruddick  compares 
Lamb’s  assessment  of  Hogarth  with  Hazlitt’s,  and  R.  M.  Healey  reminds  us  of 
‘The  Other  London  Magazine:  Gold’s  and  Its  Contributors’  (61.155-64). 
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In  ‘Wollstonecraft  versus  Rousseau:  Natural  Religion  and  the  Sex  of  Virtue 
and  Reason’  (in  Man,  God,  and  Nature  in  the  Enlightenment  edited  by  Donald  C. 
Mell  Jr  et  al .)  Melissa  A.  Butler  engages  with  a  fascinating  and  important  topic, 
but  wastes  the  opportunity  because  she  ascribes  too  simplistically  to  Woll- 
stonecraft  ‘the  clear  accents  of  rationalism’.  After  some  useful  commentaries  it  is 
not  easy  to  agree  with  her  conclusion  that  ‘Her  faith  in  reason  permitted  her  to 
reject  Rousseauistic  sensibility  and  nostalgia’. 

R.  J.  Dingley  ( DUJ  48.249-56)  briefly  surveys  a  number  of  historical 
difficulties  for  eighteenth-century  and  early  nineteenth-century  aestheticians 
with  the  term  ‘sublime’.  As  a  result  of  their  compartmentalizations  and  rigid 
distinctions  the  common  property  of  the  term  became  lost  and  its  usefulness 
diminished,  he  argues.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Ruskin.  he  claims, 
‘clears  away  a  century  and  a  half  of  speculation’  by  excluding  the  word  from  his 
critical  terminology. 

Cutting  across  disciplinary  boundaries  Frances  Ferguson’s  ‘Malthus, 
Godwin,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Spirit  of  Solitude’  (in  Literature  and  the  Body 
edited  by  Elaine  Scarry)  considers  the  different  positions  towards  other 
consciousnesses  in  Malthus’s  Essay,  Godwin’s  Essay  on  Population ,  and 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Tintern  Abbey’,  claiming  that  while  Godwin  ‘shrinks  from  any 
contact  between  consciousnesses  that  might  differ',  a  ‘Romantic  consciousness 
emerges  in  reaction  to  the  proliferation  of  other  consciousnesses'  for  both 
Wordsworth  and  Malthus;  the  former  ‘has  to  rehabilitate  the  accident  of 
another’s  existence  by  imagining  that  she  sees  what  he  sees’  while  ‘Malthus  fears 
a  reproachful  consciousness  of  the  unhappy  woman  at  variance  with  his 
imaginary  young  man’. 
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This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Verse,  by  Lynne  Pearce;  2.  The  Novel,  by 
Donald  Hawes;  3.  Prose,  by  Malcolm  Woodfield  and  Laurel  Brake  (Pater,  and 
Periodicals  and  the  History  of  Publishing);  4.  Drama,  by  James  Fowler.  A 
comprehensive  bibliography  appears  in  VS,  annotated  guides  in  VP  and  SEL, 
and  specialist  lists  in  VPR,  BIS,  PSt,  JNPH,  and  NCTR. 


1.  Verse 

Of  all  the  books  received  this  year,  the  one  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
most  continuously  useful  is  the  new  Cambridge  Guide  to  Literature  in  English, 
edited  by  Ian  Ousby.  The  scope  of  this  1,1 10-page  tome  is  phenomenal,  and  its 
physical  weight  is  more  than  matched  by  the  quality  of  its  entries.  With  respect  to 
Victorian  poetry  alone,  there  is  an  impressive  set  of  biographical  and  critical 
summaries  of  all  the  authors  habitually  covered  by  YWES,  together  with 
separate  analyses  of  the  major  poems.  Especially  useful  are  the  plot  summaries 
of  the  long  narrative  poems  such  as  The  Princess  or  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Many  hitherto  marginalized  writers,  including  women,  are  given  the  historical 
and  critical  space  they  have  previously  been  denied,  and  the  entries  on  literary 
movements/concepts  (for  example  Pre-Raphaelitism)  will  prove  a  reassuring 
and  trustworthy  reference  for  students  and  teachers  alike. 

While  the  whole  ethos  of  the  Cambridge  Guide  is  to  make  manifest  the 
significance  of  different  critical  approaches  to  the  texts  it  surveys,  The  Victorian 
Age  of  Literature,  by  Harry  Blamires,  is  monolithic  in  both  its  characterization 
of  the  period  and  its  treatment  of  individual  texts.  The  poets  chosen  for 
individual  monographs  are  described  in  well-worn  cliches:  Swinburne  is  the 
‘libidinous  laureate’;  Browning,  demanding  and  intellectual;  Tennyson,  an 
emotional  mixture  of  personal  dirt  and  public  patriotism;  while  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  ‘was  not  really  a  Victorian  at  all’.  As  the  poets  become  ‘minor’,  the 
summaries  become  even  more  perfunctory  and  Blamires’  cursory  dismissals  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (‘unrestrained  emotionalism’)  and  Emily  Bronte 
were  better  left  unsaid.  This  text,  obviously  pitched  at  the  A-level  and 
undergraduate  market,  will  unfortunately  not  do  much  for  the  standard  of 
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student  essays.  A  similar  verdict  may  also  be  passed  on  Bernard  Richards 
English  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period  1830-1890.  Although  more  circumspect 
in  his  analysis  of  the  period  than  Blamires,  Richards’  ‘very  personal’  survey 
offers  little  that  is  apparently  original,  despite  the  noticeable  lack  of  references  to 
other  critics’  sources  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  This  omission  is  only  partly 
compensated  by  the  annotated  bibliography  which  fails  to  include  anything  very 
recent  (post-1970)  or  controversial;  indeed,  the  description  of  F.  R.  Leavis’s 
New  Bearings  in  English  Poetry  as  ‘fairly  reliable  perhaps  offers  the  clearest 
indication  of  Richards’  approach  to  his  own  commission.  Whether  the 
necessarily  superficial  treatment  of  poems  and  poets  found  in  a  book  of  this 
nature  (organized  as  a  series  of  short  essays  on  key  themes  such  as  ‘Love"  and 
‘The  Past’)  will  be  regarded  as  ‘reliable’  by  any  but  the  most  undemanding  is 
doubtful.  The  chapters  on  Victorian  diction,  versification,  and  genre  may, 
however,  be  recommended  to  students  as  useful  stylistic  information  not  readily 
available  elsewhere. 

The  two  most  inventive  overviews  of  Victorian  verse  to  be  received  this  year 
are  Richard  Cronin’s  Colour  and  Experience  in  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry  and 
Rod  Edmond’s  Affairs  of  the  Hearth.  Both  are  thematically  inspired  (‘colour’/ 
‘domesticity’),  but  unlike  Richards’  introductory  guide,  use  their  classification 
not  to  batten  down  the  doors  of  Victorian  culture,  but  to  throw  them  open. 
Cronin’s  thesis,  which  centres  on  readings  of  Browning  and  Hopkins,  proposes 
that  a  changing  perception  of  colour  was  coterminous  with  the  rise  of 
nineteenth-century  realism  which  required  poets  to  ‘establish  their  literary 
credibility’  by  ‘proving  their  expertise  in  rendering  sensory  experience'. 
Browning,  for  example,  came  to  maturity  as  a  poet  at  the  point  at  which  he 
exchanged  the  ‘pure,  white  light’  of  Shelleyan  transcendentalism  for  the 
‘prismatic  hues  of  the  world’.  This  is  an  enchanting  metaphor  with  which  to 
explain  Browning’s  poetic  development,  and  the  subsequent  reading  of  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  as  ‘spectroscope’  and  ‘colour  top’  (‘the  spectroscope  decomposes 
light  into  colour:  the  colour  top  fuses  colours  into  light')  is  no  less  compelling. 
Although  Cronin’s  text  focuses  on  the  symbolic  and  metaphorical  function  of 
colour  in  Victorian  verse  (especially  vis-a-vis  Hopkins's  spiritual  journey  from 
‘pure  blues’  to  ‘dappled  things’),  the  poetic  dexterity  of  his  own  writing  enables 
him  to  slide  between  suggestions  without  offering  answers:  ‘Neither  white  light, 
nor  colour,  nor  the  contrast  between  them  arrives  in  the  poems  I  have  discussed 
at  any  stable  value.’  Edmond’s  Affairs  of  the  Hearth  is  a  rigorous  yet  eminently 
readable  post-Foucauldian  account  of  Victorian  narrative  poetry.  His 
theoretical  stance,  worked  through  with  some  care  in  the  introduction,  rejects 
simplistic  Marxist  rereadings  of  Victorian  texts  as  a  ‘functionary  of  the 
ideological  state  apparatus’  and  prefers,  instead,  an  intervention  which  allows 
texts  to  be  radical  and  reactionary  simultaneously.  Chapters  on  The  Bothie ,  The 
Princess ,  Aurora  Leigh ,  Goblin  Market ,  and  Modern  Love  explore  different 
aspects  of  domestic  life  (‘gender,  sexuality,  love,  the  role  of  women,  parent-child 
relations,  adolescence’)  to  produce  significant  new  perspectives  on  these  texts. 
Especially  clever  is  Edmond’s  use  of  literary-pictorial  cross-referencing,  such  as 
the  parallels  between  the  multiple-framing  device  used  in  Tennyson's  The 
Princess  with  Augustus  Egg's  painting  of  1858,  Past  and  Present.  The  individual 
chapters  must  be  regarded  as  required  reading  for  the  texts  concerned,  while  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  one  that  sets  new  standards  for  literary  scholarship.  In 
this  respect,  the  chapter  on  Christina  Rossetti’s  Goblin  Market  may  be  held  up  as 
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an  exemplary  combination  of  originality,  accessibility,  and  theoretical  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  single  anthology  to  be  received  this  year  is  the  small  ‘gift-book’  selection, 
Victorian  Love  Poems,  compiled  by  Leah  S.  Matthews;  arranged  into  three 
sections  headed  ‘Meeting’,  ‘Loving’,  and  ‘Parting’,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
preponderance  of  minor  and  female  writers  such  as  Margaret  Veley  (1843-87), 
Christina  Walsh  (1828-1907),  and  Wathen  Mark  Wilks  Call  (1817-90).  Other 
curiosities  received  this  year  include  Ovid  Renewed:  Ovidian  Influences  on 
Literature  and  Art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Twentieth  Century  (edited  by 
Charles  Martindale),  which  contains  a  chapter  by  Norman  Vance  on  ‘Ovid  and 
the  Nineteenth  Century’  citing  Browning,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Swinburne, 
and  Arnold  as  poets  who  were  influenced  by  Ovid  during  the  century  when  his 
(Ovid’s)  reputation  was  at  rock  bottom.  Finally,  I  end  this  survey  of  the  general 
books  with  a  brief  mention  of  Mark  Storey’s  Poetry  and  Ireland  Since  1800.  This 
source-book  of  contemporary  writings  offers  valuable  insight  into  the  per¬ 
ception  of  Irish  and  Celtic  poetry  during  the  Victorian  period,  including  the 
patronizing  attitudes  of  writers  like  Matthew  Arnold. 

This  year’s  VP  produces,  as  usual,  some  excellent  articles  of  a  general  nature. 
In  the  Edward  Lear  special  issue  (iii)  Donald  Gray’s  ‘Victorian  Comic  Verse;  or 
Snakes  in  Greenland’  (21 1-30)  and  Patrick  Scott’s  ‘From  Bon  Gaultier  to  Fly 
Leaves :  Context  and  Canon  in  Victorian  Parody’  (249-66)  both  attempt  to 
redefine  (and  hence  relocate)  the  humour  in  Victorian  verse.  Gray  finds  parody 
lurking  in  the  ‘conventional  poems’  of  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Hardy,  as  well 
as  in  the  work  of  bona  fide  humorists  and  satirists,  while  Scott,  in  tracing  a 
historic  development  from  Bon  Gaultier  to  Calverley,  claims  that  the  current 
critical  shift  to  ‘inter-textual  or  reader-centered  models’  of  interpretation  will 
help  recover  texts  previously  regarded  as  ‘uniiterary’.  John  Lucas’s  article,  ‘Love 
of  England:  The  Victorians  and  Patriotism’  ( BSNotes  63-76),  uses  quotations 
from  both  popular  street  ballads  and  Tennyson  (as  Poet  Laureate)  to  support  his 
(rather  unclear)  thesis  that  Victoria  was  presented  to  the  people  as  the 
‘embodiment  of  Liberty’  at  a  time  of  intense  anti-French  feeling.  Setting  the  tone 
for  the  many  anti-logocentric  readings  of  Victorian  poetry  and  poets  reviewed 
here  this  year,  is  Lawrence  J.  Starzyk’s  ‘The  Victorian  Esthetic  Dialogue  of  the 
Mind  with  Itself  ( Mosaic  20:iv.l-17).  With  reference  to  paintings  as  well  as 
literature,  Starzyk  demonstrates  the  emergence  of  a  new  aesthetic  where  the 
centre  would  not  hold:  ‘Process  alone  -  the  continual  dialoguing  of  antithetical 
or  distinct  voices  -  characterizes  life  in  all  its  aspects.’  Starzyk  cites  Tennyson, 
Arnold,  Browning,  and  Rossetti  as  poets  who  rejected  the  ‘romantic  expres¬ 
sionist  esthetic’  in  favour  of  a  self-conscious  ‘dramatization’  of  their  ‘artistry’. 
The  concepts  of  mirroring,  repetition,  and  recursion  also  provide  the  thesis  for 
two  other  articles  by  Starzyk:  ‘Remodelling  Models:  The  Recursive  Element  in 
Victorian  Poetry  and  Poetics’  ( Arnoldian  ii.1-21)  (see  below)  and  ‘Victorian 
Artistic  Recursions’  ( Mosaic  20:ii. 57-70).  Taken  as  a  group,  these  three  texts 
produce  an  experience  of  ‘similarity  amid  difference’  as  dizzying  as  Starzyk’s 
thesis;  when  one  reads  the  same  sentence  transplanted  for  the  third  time,  one  is 
inclined  to  wonder  if  what  the  author  has  discovered  is  a  new  aesthetic  or  simply 
a  new  computer  facility  for  cut-and-paste. 

The  Arnold  centenary  of  1 988  has  produced  an  explosion  of  interest  in  Arnold 
as  poet,  critic,  and  founding  father  of  the  Literary  Establishment.  Strategically 
planned  publications  combined  with  conferences  and  special  issues  of  certain 
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journals  to  celebrate,  debate,  and,  occasionally,  to  murder  the  Great  Patriarch. 
Included  in  this  bonanza  were  two  full-length  books,  the  first  of  which,  David  G . 
Riede’s  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Betrayal  of  Language ,  has  been  heralded  as  the 
first  major  poststructuralist  reading  of  Arnold’s  poetry.  Riede’s  thesis,  which  is 
lucidly  sustained  throughout,  is  that  Arnold,  as  philosopher  and  poet,  wished 
desperately  to  believe  in  the  logocentric  power  of  language  but  could  not. 
Arnold’s  proto-Derridean  consciousness  of  the  treacherousness  of  the  written 
word  manifests  itself  in  a  rhetoric  that  is  constantly  undermining  itself:  a 
Bloomian  ‘anxiety  of  influence’  that  lurks  behind  even  the  most  strenuously 
sincere  texts.  Riede’s  text,  which  features  rereadings  of  most  of  the  major  poems, 
is  scholarly  yet  accessible,  drawing  on  many  of  the  excellent  periodical  articles  of 
recent  years;  my  only  surprise  was  that  a  text  so  obviously  post-Derridean  in 
conception  should  have  so  few  direct  theoretical  references  (Derrida  himself  is 
only  mentioned  twice),  but  doubtless  many  readers  will  welcome  this  as  evidence 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  new  critical  era  of  post-poststructuralism!  By 
contrast,  Stefan  Collini’s  Arnold  W\W  be  of  substantially  less  interest  to  readers  of 
this  section,  since  the  book  opens  with  a  preface  that  declares:  ‘the  best  of  his 
prose  has  a  claim  on  us  today  that  cannot  be  matched  by  his  poetry.'  This 
interest  declared,  Collini  nevertheless  includes  a  chapter  on  Arnold  ‘the  Poet', 
even  if  this  phase  of  his  life  is  largely  dismissed  as  ‘Juvenilia'.  The  hasty 
dismissiveness  of  Collini’s  approach  is  in  unfortunate  contrast  to  Riede,  whose 
book  demonstrates  so  admirably  the  poststructuralist  dictum  that  a  text  is  as 
interesting  as  its  critic.  One  might,  for  example,  compare  Riede's  Bakhtinian 
analysis  of  the  many  competing  voices  to  be  heard  in  Arnold's  poems  with 
Collini’s  bald  and,  again,  dismissive,  declaration  that  ‘to  a  great  extent  he  wrote 
in  one  readily  recognisable  register  of  voice'.  In  Collini’s  defence  it  may,  of 
course,  be  argued  that  a  twenty-four  page  ‘introductory'  chapter  should  not  be 
compared  with  a  full-length  scholarly  study,  but  those  who  believe  it  is  the  role  of 
teachers  and  critics  to  open  doors  rather  than  shut  them,  will  probably  not  be 
sympathetic.  The  readings  of  individual  poems  are  very  slight  indeed. 

Moving  on  from  the  books  to  the  centenary  collections  of  articles,  I  begin  with 
a  survey  of  the  special  edition  of  E&S  edited  by  Miriam  Allott.  This  collection 
contains  four  articles  which  deal  specifically  with  Arnold's  poetry,  the  first  being 
Nicholas  Shrimpton’s  ‘Arnold  and  the  Movement  of  the  Mind:  The  Four  States 
of  In  Utrumque  Paratus’  (14-19).  This  is  a  skilful  and  closely  worked  piece 
which  uses  a  single  ‘early,  minor  poem’  to  elucidate  Arnold's  self-styled 
‘movement  of  mind’  from  transcendentalism,  through  various  stages  of 
materialism,  back  to  transcendentalism  again.  Shrimpton’s  readings  of  the  four 
published  versions  of  the  poem  (from  1849  to  1877)  are  an  intriguing  testament 
to  what  he  describes  as  ‘the  extreme  sensitivity  of  a  text  to  its  context'  and  are 
much  recommended  to  anyone  desiring  a  microcosmic  overview  of  Arnold's 
changing  political  and  philosophical  beliefs.  Similarly  impressive  in  the  way  in 
which  its  thesis  allows  for  an  overview  of  Arnold’s  entire  poetic  oeuvre  is  John  P. 
Farrell's  ‘“What  You  Feel,  I  Share’’:  Breaking  the  Dialogue  of  the  Mind  with 
Itself  (45-61),  a  Bakhtinian  exploration  of  the  dialogic  dimension  in  works  such 
as  Empedocles,  ‘Self-Dependence’,  and  in  particular  the  ‘Obermann'  poems.  In 
an  analysis  that,  in  parts,  comes  close  to  Riede’s,  Farrell  interrogates  the 
speakers  of  these  poems,  determining  who  they  are  largely  in  relation  to  the 
addressee.  Farrell  makes  casual  mention  of  the  fact  that  Arnold’s  ‘creation  of 
Senancour’  (author  of  Obermann )  as  a  poetic  hero  is  dialogically  framed  by  an 
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unspoken  exorcism  ot  Byron,  a  theme  that  is  taken  up  in  Bernard  Beatty’s 
‘Empedocles  and  Byron  Once  More’  (80-95).  Beatty  confronts  the  ambiguities 
and  paradoxes  of  Arnold’s  lifelong  relationship  with  ‘the  Byronic’,  using 
Empedocles’ s  reworking  of  Manfred  to  reveal  the  reasons  for  Arnold’s 
simultaneous  fascination  and  fear.  Finally,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Arnold’s  Gift: 
The  Poet  in  an  Unpoetic  Age’  (62-79)  Philip  Davis  presents  Arnold  as  being 
suspended  somewhere  between  Wordsworth  and  Hardy;  his  sense  of  poetic 
inadequacy  (meaning  an  inability  ‘to  transform  and  transcend  personal 
helplessness’)  locating  him  at  the  historic  juncture  where  the  ‘view  from  above’ 
(Wordsworthian  transcendentalism)  was  abandoned  for  ‘the  view  from  below’ 
(Hardyesque  pessimism).  Davis’s  piece  is  distinguished  by  some  stylish  writing 
and,  together  with  the  other  contributions,  makes  Allott’s  collection  an 
impressive  and  enjoyable  review  of  Arnold’s  centenary. 

The  special  centennial  double  issue  of  VP  (i-ii),  comprising  fifteen  articles  of 
what  one  knew  would  be  the  highest  quality,  was  a  daunting  prospect  for  any 
reviewer;  the  journal’s  claim  to  have  been  the  ‘principal  forum  for  the  future  of 
Arnold’s  poetry’  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  read  more  like  a  threat  than  a 
promise.  The  guest  editors  John  P.  Farrell  and  Jerold  J.  Savory  should,  however, 
be  warmly  commended  for  the  way  in  which  they  selected  papers  to  display  the 
widest  possible  range  of  theoretical  approaches,  with  a  particular  eye  to  the 
younger  scholars  ‘who  will  find  conditions  favorable  for  a  fresh  wave  of  critical 
comment  on  Arnold’.  The  collection  opens,  after  Farrell’s  commanding 
introduction,  ‘Matthew  Arnold:  The  Writer  as  Touchstone’  (1-10),  with  Sidney 
Coulling’s  ‘The  Grave  Tyrian  and  the  Merry  Grecian  Once  More’  (11-24), 
which  revisits  the  two  celebrated  emblems  from  ‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  ‘conflicting  impulses’  in  Arnold’s  poetic  career.  In  line  with 
many  of  the  articles  in  Allott’s  E&S  collection,  Coulling’s  piece  (which  draws  on 
many  previously  unpublished  letters)  uncovers  an  Arnold  who  was  himself 
acutely  aware  of  the  ‘deconstructive’  tendency  of  his  own  writing.  An  immediate 
case  in  point  is  Alan  Grob’s  philosophical  explication  of  Arnold’s  poem 
‘Resignation’,  entitled  ‘The  Poetry  of  Pessimism’  (25-44).  Although  he  bases  his 
reading  on  the  paradigm  shift  effected  by  Schopenhauer  rather  than  Hardy, 
Grob,  like  Philip  Davis,  presents  Arnold  as  the  first  post-Romantic  poet  to  reject 
the  ‘noumenal’  for  the  ‘phenomenal’  in  his  decision  to  side  with  a  ‘beleaguered 
humanity’. 

The  most  theoretically  novel  of  the  articles  in  the  collection  is  unquestionably 
Martin  Bidney’s  “‘A  Dream”  as  Key  to  a  Reverie  Pattern  in  Matthew  Arnold: 
Interactions  of  Fire  and  Water’  (45-60),  which  employs  Gaston  Bachelard’s 
work  on  the  ‘phenomenology  of  reverie’  to  explicate  the  ‘elemental  world’  of 
Arnold’s  poetry.  Bachelard,  as  a  critic,  was  not  interested  in  individual  texts  per 
se,  but  rather  in  the  way  in  which  their  imagistic  pattern  and  ‘reveries’  revealed 
‘the  imaginative  consciousness’  of  a  ‘larger  encompassing  poem’.  Mystical  and 
mystifying  as  this  might  seem,  Bidney’s  ‘application’  of  Bachelard  in  readings  of 
‘The  Dream’,  ‘Palladium’,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  Empedocles  is  sane  and 
arresting;  if  nothing  else,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  by  the  extent  of  the  fire¬ 
water  imagery  in  Arnold’s  work.  The  thesis  behind  Virginia  Carmichael’s  ‘The 
Moment  of  Lyric  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry’  (61-74)  is  an  interesting 
variation  on  the  conclusions  of  Philip  Davis,  Sidney  Coulling,  and  Alan  Grob, 
suggesting  as  it  does  that  the  ‘fracturing,  stopping,  enclosing,  or  refusing’  of  the 
lyric  in  Arnold’s  poetry  is  symptomatic  of  the  historical  juncture  at  which  he 
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lived.  Focusing  on  several  of  the  major  texts,  Carmichael  shows  how  Arnold  was 
unable  to  sustain  ‘the  mediated  relationship’  and  ‘melodic  articulation  of  the 
lyric. 

The  failure  of  nerve  which  prevented  Arnold’s  passage  from  Romanticism  to 
Modernism  thus  emerges  in  these  essays  as  the  key  to  the  various  contradictions 
and  ambivalences  that  characterize  his  poetry.  Linda  Ray  Pratt,  in  Empedocles, 
Suicide  and  the  Order  of  Things’  (75-90),  offers  an  engaging  explanation  of  this 
default.  Drawing  on  the  work  of  Michel  Foucault  and  J.  Hillis  Miller,  she  shows 
how  the  suicide  of  Empedocles  can  be  read  as  a  metaphorical  expression  of 
Arnold’s  attempt  to  silence  a  poetry  that  was  ‘always  threatening  to  fall  into  the 
modern  category’:  Empedocles’  suicide  is  ‘an  effort  to  restore  the  sell  to  the 
centre  of  a  world  whose  obituary  he  has  already  written'.  Although  some  readers 
will  doubtless  question  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals’s  extremely  broad  definition  of  ‘the 
ironic’,  his  ‘Romantic  Irony  in  Arnold’s  Poetry’  (91-102)  is  compelling  reading. 
Like  Pratt,  Ryals  attempts  an  explanation  for  the  ambiguity,  self-reflexivity,  and 
multi-voicedness  of  Arnold’s  writing,  showing  how,  from  the  early  poems,  he 
actively  sought  ‘ironic  situations’  by  setting  nature  against  humanity,  love 
against  delusion,  language  against  itself.  The  only  danger  of  such  an  active 
deconstruction  of  Arnold’s  texts  is  that  it  is  in  danger  of  excusing  the  quite 
different  expectations  of  their  production  and  consumption.  This  issue  of  1  P 
also  features  two  articles  on  Arnold’s  prose  which  include  reference  to  his  poetic 
criticism:  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher’s  ‘Arnold’s  Fancy  and  Pater’s  Imagination: 
Exclusion  and  Incorporation’  (103-15),  which  considers  Arnold's  relationship 
to  Wordsworth,  and  Mary  W.  Schneider’s  'The  Real  Bums  and  "The  Study  of 
Poetry’”  (135-40).  The  volume  ends  with  two  brief  notes  of  interest  to  Arnold 
scholars:  C.  Bradford  Davis’s ‘Juvenilia:  Two  Possible  Arnold  Poems'  (193-201) 
and  Miriam  Allott’s  report  on  ‘The  Forthcoming  New  Oxford  Edition  of 
Arnold’s  Poems’  (203-^4). 

The  last  of  the  special  issues  to  deal  with  the  Arnold  centenary  is  NfN's 
‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Fate  of  Critical  Humanism,  1888-1988'.  which  arose 
from  an  Oxford  English  Limited  conference  whose  anarchic  aim  was  to  knock 
some  of  the  sweetness  and  light  out  of  the  event;  as  Tony  Pinkney  drily  remarks 
in  the  editorial,  the  Official  Celebrations  have  featured  ‘no  women,  no  Left,  no 
sweetness  (far  from  it),  and  only  a  little  light’.  Urgently  preoccupied  with  the 
sinister  assimilation  of  the  Literary  Left  by  the  forces  of  capitalism  (led  by  the 
new  army  of  Commissioning  Editors),  only  one  of  the  excellent  OEL  conference 
papers  found  time  to  deal  explicitly  with  Arnold’s  poetry:  Tony  Pinkney's  own 
‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Northern  Sea:  Goths  and  Gender  in  the  Poetry’  (11- 
27).  One  article  is,  however,  enough;  with  a  rhetoric  as  magnificently  slimy  as  the 
metaphor  he  hits  upon  to  describe  Arnold’s  bilious  passage  from  ‘Goth’  to 
‘Greek’,  Pinkney  manages  single-handed  to  push  Arnold's  head  beneath  the 
‘primordial  ooze’  and  hold  it  there.  Apart  from  the  supreme  linguistic  artistry 
with  which  this  murder  is  executed,  the  article  should  also  be  recommended  to 
women  readers  thirsty  for  a  taste  of  the  ‘bowels,  monsters,  torn  wombs,  offal  and 
excrement’  which  constitute  Arnold’s  ‘oceanic’  misogyny. 

This  year  also  sees  the  transmutation  of  Arnoldian  into  Nineteenth  Century 
Prose  ( NCP ),  and  one  wonders  how  this  change  in  title  (in  the  hope  of  widening 
the  journal’s  readership)  will  affect  its  interest  in  Arnold’s  poetry.  As  it  is,  this 
year’s  issues  of  Arnoldian  and  NCP  carry  one  poetry  article  each:  Lawrence 
Starzyk’s  ‘Remodelling  Models;  The  Recursive  Element  in  Victorian  Poetry  and 
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Poetics’  ( Arnoldian  ii.1-21)  and  Gay  Sibley’s  ‘A  Matter  of  Ellipsis:  Love,  Strife 
and  the  Pressure  of  Speciality  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  “Empedocles  on  Etna’” 
( NCP  53-78).  The  former,  which  deals  with  the  poetry  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson  as  well  as  Arnold,  is  an  imaginative  if  somewhat  pretentious  attempt 
to  compare  and  contrast  their  tendency  for  historical  repetition/re-enactment 
according  to  artistic  models  such  as  Turner’s  Buttermere  Lake  and  Crummock 
Water.  The  ‘watery  reflection’  of  Turner’s  rainbow  is  used  as  a  metaphor  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  the  various  poets  to  the  relation  between  past  and  present: 
where  Tennyson  found  comforting  ‘correspondence’,  Arnold  discovered  only 
‘terrifying  discontinuity’.  Gay  Sibley’s  article  proposes  that  Empedocles,  ‘the 
man,  poet,  and  scientist’,  is  more  than  a  mere  historical  ‘clothes  hanger’,  and 
demonstrates  the  ways  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Empedoclean  cosmology  helps 
explain  Arnold’s  attitude  to  the  Victorian  ‘Age  of  Strife’.  Extracts  from  Arnold’s 
poetry  are  also  discussed  (in  a  psychoanalytic  context)  in  Saundra  Segan 
Wheeler’s  ‘The  Motive  of  Return  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Writings’  ( NCP  1-22). 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Arnoldian' s  own  centenary  celebrations  were 
dealt  with  in  last  year’s  review. 

Outside  the  special  celebrations,  a  general  interest  in  Arnold  is  maintained. 
With  an  irreverence  that  would  doubtless  affront  many  erstwhile  Arnoldians, 
Gerhard  Joseph  (‘ The  Dover  Bitch :  Victorian  Duck  or  Modernist  Duck/ 
Rabbit?’,  VN  73.8-10)  throws  ‘the  meaning’  of  Arnold’s  most  famous  poem, 
and  its  twentieth-century  parody,  back  on  the  reader.  Although  dealing  with 
cultural  philosophy  rather  than  literary  texts  per  se,  Donald  D.  Stone’s  ‘Arnold, 
Nietzsche,  and  the  “Revaluation  of  Values”  (NCL  43.289-318)  draws  on 
fragments  of  Arnold’s  verse  to  illustrate  the  sympathies  between  the  two  men, 
especially  their  passion  for  Greek  sculpture.  Concerned  principally  with 
Arnold’s  changing  sense  of  history,  and  within  that  history,  the  place  of  the 
Renaissance,  Ruth  apRoberts’s  ‘Arnold  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists’  (Cliol 
17.139-50)  includes  passing  reference  to  Empedocles  and  ‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’. 

The  solitary  article  on  Robert  Bridges  to  appear  this  year,  Richard 
Hoffpauir’s  ‘Robert  Bridges  and  Modern  Love’  {DR  67.22-39),  bristles 
defensively  at  the  Laureate’s  current  critical  neglect  and  attempts  to  redress  it 
with  a  re-presentation  of  his  ‘best’  love  poetry.  This  promotion  is  rather  cravenly 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  George  Meredith  whose  Modern  Love  is  held  up  as  a 
neurotic,  ‘flashy’,  and  ‘vulgar’  (to  quote  F.  R.  Leavis)  contrast  to  Bridges’s  own 
subtle  and  restrained  sonnet  sequence,  Growth  of  Love. 

This  year  has  awarded  us  the  rare  treat  of  a  full  article  on  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
poetry:  Carol  A.  Bock’s  ‘Gender  and  Poetic  Tradition:  The  Shaping  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  Literary  Career’  ( TSWL  49-67).  While  providing  a  much 
needed  overview  of  Bronte’s  development  as  a  poet,  Bock’s  attempts  to 
minimize  the  role  of  gender  in  her  ‘anxiety  of  authorship’  make  the  thesis  rather 
contradictory  and  inconclusive:  Bronte  apparently  turned  to  writing  novels 
(public,  objective)  rather  than  poems  (private,  self-indulgent)  not  because  she 
was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  male  tradition,  but  because  Robert  Southey  told 
her  to  do  so.  In  ‘“Traditional”  Lullabies  in  Victorian  Fiction:  Wuthering 
Heights  and  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles ’  ( N&Q  319-20)  Michael  Grosvenor  Myer 
proves  that  the  lullaby  sung  by  Ellen  Dean  to  Hareton  in  Chapter  9  of  Wuthering 
Heights  was  a  literary  ballad  with  its  source  in  Canto  4  of  Scott’s  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  and  not  the  representative  of  a  local  oral  tradition.  Meanwhile,  in  a  short 
statement  of  what  to  most  readers  must  be  the  obvious,  Favel  Morgan  (‘Some 
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Aspects  of  Emily  Bronte’s  Imagination’,  BST  19.205-10)  suggests  a  parallel 
between  Bronte’s  muse,  the  ‘God  of  Visions’  of  numerous  poems,  and 
Heathcliffs  desire  for  the  ghostly  Cathy.  A  much  more  sophisticated  attempt  to 
understand  this  muse  occurs  in  Maureen  Peeck-O’Toole’s  ‘Lyric  and  Gender’ 
(. DQR  319-29),  which  investigates  the  gender  oppositions  implicit  in  the  I/thou 
address  of  Emily  Bronte’s  ‘visionary’  poems,  concluding  that  she,  like  Emily 
Dickinson  (also  discussed),  developed  such  rhetorical  stratagems  to  out¬ 
manoeuvre  the  historical  forces  which  denied  a  female  lyric  voice. 

Margaret  Forster’s  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning:  A  Biography  is  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  its  subject  to  be  published  since  Gardner  Taplin's  The  Life 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (Y  W  38.212).  Forster’s  is  an  ambitious  bid  at  a 
new  ‘definitive’  version,  its  comprehensiveness  made  possible  by  Philip  Kelley's 
gradual  exhumation  of  the  unpublished  diaries  and  letters.  Indeed,  a  parallel 
reading  of  the  biography  with  those  letters  already  published  reveals  that 
Forster’s  account  is  essentially  a  precis  of  their  contents;  there  is  surprisingly 
little  authorial  comment  or  speculation  which,  while  welcome  on  the  one  hand, 
may  lull  readers  into  a  false  sense  of  objectivity.  Forster,  despite  the  apparently 
stolid  day-by-day  reconstruction  of  Barrett  Browning's  life,  is  nevertheless 
telling  her  own  story,  one  in  which  the  heroine’s  malaise  really  was  her  lack  of  a 
‘good  man’  and  whose  female  friendships  (poor  Miss  Mitford!),  like  the  specifics 
of  her  position  as  woman  writer,  are  swept  aside  upon  her  discovery  of  ‘the 
perfect  correspondent’,  the  perfect  husband,  the  perfect  Robert.  Despite 
Forster’s  prefatory  remarks  regretting  the  twentieth  century's  ignorance  of 
‘Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Poet’  the  biography’s  attention  to  her  literary 
career  is  disappointingly  incidental.  Notwithstanding  the  tons  of  manuscript 
evidence,  it  remains  unsaid  that  what  Barrett  Browning  actually  did  in  her  room 
all  those  years  was  write ;  the  story  of  her  life  is  more  properly  the  journey  from 
Prometheus  Bound  to  Aurora  Leigh  than  from  Hope  End  to  Florence. 
Something  of  this  ‘alternative  journey’  is  told  in  Helen  Cooper’s  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Woman  and  Artist.  Although  employing  a  feminist  critical 
approach  whose  limitations  are  now  widely  recognized.  Cooper’s  candid 
introduction  boldly  defends  the  ‘gynocritical’  readings  which  follow  with  a 
consciousness  of  choice  that  does,  indeed,  legitimate  the  project.  Following  the 
theoretical  models  of  Elaine  Showalter  ( A  Literature  of  Their  Own)  and  Sandra 
Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar  (The  Madwoman  in  the  Attic),  Cooper  reconstructs 
Barrett  Browning’s  poetical  career  as  a  classic  movement  from  the  ‘anxiety  of 
authorship’  which  characterizes  her  early  works  (chapters  on  The  Seraphim  and 
Poems  1844)  through  to  the  eventual  discovery  of ‘an  authoritative  poetic  “I”’ 
in  Casa  Guidi  Windows  and  Aurora  Leigh.  Both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  book  derive  from  the  simplicity  of  this  thesis,  but  the  careful  self- 
consciousness  with  which  Cooper  explains  Barrett  Browning's  development  ‘as 
a  woman  writer’  means  that  it  will,  indeed,  prove  a  good  introductory  text  for 
students. 

The  BSNotes  special  conference  issue,  ‘Victorians  and  Love’  (i-iii),  includes 
two  excellent  papers  on  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Margaret  Reynolds,  in 
‘ Aurora  Leigh :  Writing  Her  Story  for  Her  Better  Self  (5-11),  focuses  on  the 
opening  lines  of  the  verse-novel  as  a  summary  of  the  text’s  prescriptions 
concerning  female  creativity  and  the  relation  between  the  sexes:  the  apparent 
need  for  a  male  muse/reader  will,  as  Reynolds  admits,  be  an  uncomfortable  one 
for  many  feminists,  though  in  terms  of  the  predicament  Aurora  finds  herself  in 
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(love  versus  career)  it  allows  her  to  enjoy  a  “'normal  sexual  relation  while 
proclaiming  ‘vocational  independence’.  Angela  Leighton’s  'Stirring  a  Dust  of 
Figures:  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Love’  (11-24)  must  certainly  be 
counted  one  of  the  most  outstanding  articles  of  the  year.  In  her  account  of  the 
‘literariness’  of  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  Leighton  holds  up  the  over¬ 
wrought’  quality  of  the  text  to  her  own  elegant  scrutiny.  The  love  affair  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  was,  she  observes,  ‘a  bookish  drama,  dependent  on  the  written 
tangle  of  the  letters  much  more  than  on  the  actual  events  in  Wimpole  Street’.  But 
apart  from  Leighton’s  dextrous  appropriation  of  theory  (Barthes,  Foucault)  in  a 
radical  rereading  of  the  sequence,  it  is  the  delightful  tropes  and  rhythms  of  her 
own  writing  that  distinguish  this  from  other  very  good  articles.  An  important 
gap  in  our  knowledge  of  Barrett  Browning’s  poetic  development  has  been  filled 
by  Alice  Falk’s  ‘Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Her  Prometheuses:  Self-Will 
and  a  Woman  Poet’  ( TSWL  69-85)  which  questions  why  Prometheus  Unbound 
was  such  an  important  text  for  her.  By  comparing  the  two  translations  of  1833 
and  1844,  Falk  concludes  that  Barrett  Browning’s  initial  attraction  to  'the 
rebellious’  defiant,  and  tortured  hero’  is  gradually  displaced  by  a  celebration  of 
his  self-denial  and  self-will,  qualities  that  were  as  important  to  the  woman  poet 
as  the  ambition  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Equally  valuable  in  terms  of  Barrett 
Browning  scholarship  is  Bina  Freiwald’s  “‘The  Praise  which  Men  Give 
Women”:  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh  and  the  Critics’  (DR 
66.31 1-36),  which  offers  a  penetrating  overview  of  the  contemporary  reviews  of 
the  poem  and  ends  with  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Virginia  Woolfs  essay 

prepared  the  way  for  later  feminist  criticism. 

Compared  with  some  of  the  sophisticated  poststructurahst  readings  of  Robert 
Browning’s  work  reviewed  last  year,  John  Woolford’s  Browning  the  Revisionary 
could  appear  embarrassingly  naked  in  its  untheorized  account  of  Browning  s 
relation  to  his  audience  and  the  measures  he  took  to  accommodate  it.  In  a  thesis 
that  for  many  of  us  cries  out  ‘Bakhtin’  in  every  other  line,  Woolford  relies  upon 
‘common  sense’  to  show  that  the  diverse  voices  of  Men  and  Women  and 
Dramatis  Personae  represent  parts  of  a  greater  whole,  that  is,  the  collections 
themselves.  Each  of  these  collections,  argues  Woolford,  must  be  read  in  its 
entirety  for  the  meaning  of  its  themes  and  forms  to  be  properly  understood.  This 
‘polyphonic’  organization  is  seen  to  achieve  its  classic  denouement  in  The  Ring 
and  the  Book ,  justifying  all  Browning’s  previous  experiments  and  revisions  with 
dramatic  form  by  proving  a  popular  success.  Despite  its  apparent  ignorance  of 
recent  Browning  criticism,  and  despite  its  rather  old-fashioned  objectives  of 
proving  ‘unity’  and  ‘development’  in  the  poet’s  work,  Woolford  s  reading  of  e 
individual  poems  as  part  of  a  greater  whole  testifies  to  the  legitimacy  of  such  an 
approach,  while  the  research  into  the  compilation  of  Men  and  Women  and 
Dramatis  Personae  is  useful  scholarship.  This  year  also  sees  the  publication  o 
the  third  volume  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning  edited  by  Ian  Jack 
and  Rowena  Fowler.  Comprising  the  texts  originally  published  as  Bells  and 
Pomegranates  1-6,  it  includes  full  introductions  to  the  textual  history  of  each  of 
the  pamphlets,  as  well  as  substantial  notes  on  the  individual  plays  and  poems. 
Among  the  latter  will  be  found  ‘My  Last  Duchess  and  the  other  celebrated 
monologues  which  comprise  the  original  Dramatic  Lyrics.  The  meticulous 
editing  of  these  standard  texts,  in  which  all  significant  textual  variants  are 
recorded,  should  be  welcomed  by  Browning  schoiars^everywhera 

After  the  welter  of  articles  on  Browning  reviewed  here  last  year,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  1988  has  produced  only  one  (SBHC  15,  recorded  as  1987  on 
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the  inside  cover  but  1988  on  the  outside,  was  covered  in  last  year’s  review).  This 
is  Linda  H.  Petersen’s  ‘Rereading  Christmas  Eve ,  Rereading  Browning’  {VP 
363-80),  which  presents  Browning’s  poem  of  1850  as  an  experiment  in  ‘the 
perplexities  of  interpretation’  preparing  the  way  for  his  subsequent  dramatic 
monologues;  far  from  being  the  poet’s  (‘unsuccessful’)  attempt  ‘to  drop  the 
dramatic  mask  and  adopt  a  confessional  mode’  it  is  rather  Browning’s 
confrontation  with  hermeneutics:  ‘of  how  poets  find  authority  and  means  to 
communicate  in  written  language  and  how  readers  derive  meaning  from  written 
texts.’ 

Volume  VI  of  The  Brownings’  Correspondence,  edited  by  Philip  Kelley  and 
Ronald  Hudson,  meanwhile,  creeps  from  June  1842  to  March  1843  and 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  lengthy  effusions  to 
Mary  Russell  Mitford.  The  principal  publication  of  this  period  is  Robert 
Browning’s  Dramatic  Lyrics  {Bells  and  Pomegranates  3),  which  his  future  wife 
regretfully  criticizes  for  its  ‘impotent  attempts  at  humour’  and  ‘vain  jangling 
with  rhymes’.  Browning’s  own  letters  are  limited  to  short  uneffusive  notes  to 
friends,  mostly  concerning  the  production  and  performance  of  his  plays  which, 
during  this  period,  included  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon. 

Linda  M.  Shires  has  provided  us  with  a  lucid  and  accessible  overview  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  writings  in  ‘Fantasy,  Nonsense,  Parody,  and  the  Status  of  the  Real- 
The  Example  of  Carroll’  {VP  267-83).  This  article,  which  views  Carroll’s  work 
through  a  highly  polished  poststructuralist  mirror  (her  theoretical  referents 
include  Todorov,  Bakhtin,  Foucault,  Lacan),  succeeds  in  meeting  texts  like 
Jabberwocky’  and  ‘How  doth  the  little  crocodile’  on  their  own  terms  as  well  as 
considering  the  political  implications  of  their  transgressions. 

The  logistical  problem  of  whether  to  deal  with  Anthony  Kenny’s  God  and  Two 
Poets:  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  under  C  or  H  is,  I 
suppose,  minor  compared  with  the  author’s  struggle  to  sustain  his  own  ‘strange 
undertaking  through  thirteen  chapters.  Whether  any  of  his  philosopher 
colleagues  ever  told  Kenny  that  comparisons  are  iniquitous  is  a  point  of 
interesting  speculation,  since  his  practice  of  explaining  one  poet  in  default  of 
another  leads  to  some  bizarre  assessment.  For  example,  after  expending  eight 
pages  on  Clough  in  the  chapter  on  ‘Duty’,  he  arrives  at  Hopkins  only  to 
conclude:  ‘The  notion  of  duty  makes  hardly  an  appearance  in  Hopkins’s  poetry.’ 
Indeed,  Kenny’s  scholarly  practice  -  this  rather  crude  playing-off  of  differences  - 
would  be  criticized  in  an  undergraduate  essay  let  alone  in  work  of  the  author  of 
some  twenty  books  of  philosophy.  Kenny’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the  literary 
achievement  ol  both  men  is  equally  strained;  while  disclaiming  responsibility  in 
this  direction  by  designating  himself ‘philosopher’  rather  than  ‘literary  critic’,  he 
nevertheless  seems  obliged  to  interject  an  adjective  of  value  upon  occasion 
before  concluding,  democratically,  that  ‘though  Hopkins  is  undeniably  superior 
as  a  craftsman  of  verse  and  as  an  observer  of  nature,  Clough  can  claim  equal 
honour  as  a  religious  poet’.  Alice  Mathews’s  ‘Clough’s  “Jacob”:  The  Victorian 
Doctrine  of  Atonement’  {VI J  47-54)  uses  Clough’s  poem  of  1851  to  indicate  the 
particular  nature  of  the  poet’s  ‘honest  doubt’  and  to  show  how  the  concept  of 
atonement  is  especially  suited  to  the  compromise  he  achieves.  William  B. 
Thesing  s  article  in  the  same  issue  of  VIJ,  ‘Harvesting  the  Past:  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough’s  Estimates  of  His  Romantic  Predecessors’  (37^16),  only  refers  to 
Clough’s  own  poetry  in  passing. 

Although  there  are  no  major  works  on  Hardy’s  poetry  to  report  this  year,  a 
number  of  articles  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  journals.  Jacqueline 
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Hooi’s  ‘The  Window-Frame  as  Metaphor  in  Thomas  Hardy’s  Fiction  and 
Poetry’  ( Trivium  22.89-102)  is  a  fascinating  commentary  on  the  well-known 
framing  device  that  occurs  throughout  Hardy’s  writing.  In  an  extensive  survey 
of  both  novels  and  poems,  Hooi  interprets  these  frames  as  ‘emblems  or  symbols 
of  significant  human  actions’,  focusing  in  particular  on  the  metaphorical 
association  between  the  window  and  our  ‘relation  with  the  outside  world  ,  the 
reading  of  ‘The  Vaulted  Way’  sees  this  metaphor  put  to  exceptional  use.  James 
Persoon’s  “‘Dover  Beach”,  Hardy’s  Version’  (VN 74.27-30)  offers  a  persuasive 
account  of  how  the  themes  of  Arnold  s  proto-modernist  poem  resuiface  in 
modified  form  in  Hardy’s  poems  of  war,  in  particular  ‘Going  and  Staying’ .  After 
1914,  Persoon  argues,  ‘the  armies  of  “Dover  Beach”  could  never  again  be  merely 
metaphorical’  and  in  the  place  of  Arnold’s  call  for  ‘human  comfort ,  Hardy 
offers  us  ‘an  indistinct  and  disintegrating  vision'.  Persoon  (‘Hardy’s  Pocket 
Milton-  An  Early  Unpublished  Poem’,  ELN  25:iii.49-52)  has  also  discovered 
what  is  certainly  one  of  Hardy’s  earliest  attempts  at  verse,  a  fragment  entitled 
‘Epitaph  by  Labourers’.  T.  D.  Armstrong  gets  double  mileage  out  of  his 
researches  into  Hardy’s  late  poetry  by  reproducing  his  findings  in  theorized  and 
untheorized  versions.  In  ‘The  Latent  and  the  Patent:  Hardy  and  the  Subjectivity 
of  Old  Age’  0 Criticism  455-65)  he  makes  some  interesting  ‘common-sense 
observations  about  Hardy’s  poetry,  in  particular  the  way  m  which  his  late 
ballads  play  with  ‘the  subject  matter  of  his  life’  and  see  their  author  relax  into 
‘part  of  the  common  language,  history’.  For  VP,  these  ideas  are  revamped  with 
reference/deference  to  Derrida,  as  ‘Supplementanty:  Poetry  as  the  Afterlife  of 
Thomas  Hardy’  (381-93).  The  probability  that  Derrida  himself  was  something 
of  a  ‘supplement’  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  invoked  until  the 
very  end  of  the  article:  a  strategic  error  which  obscures  several  acute 
observations  on  the  thematic  and  stylistic  idiosyncrasies  of 'Hardy  s  haunting/ 
haunted  late  poems.  Peter  Mitchell’s  ‘“Churchy”  Thomas  Hardy  {English  129- 
44)  is  a  rather  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  sense  of  a  throwaway  adjective  that 
appears  in  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy.  This  unlikely  critical  term  is  seen  by 
Mitchell  to  indicate  Hardy’s  love  of  ‘normalcy’  and  tradition  ,  an  intellectual 
provincialism  manifested  in  his  poetry  by  ‘the  quiet,  low-key  tone .oi  voice  t  ih 
straightforward  statement  and  the  sparing  use  of  imagery  In  Wordsworth, 
Hardy,  Locker-Lampson,  and  Quirky  Minds’  {CLQ  4-13)  John  H.  Schwarz 
draws  on  Hardy’s  letter  to  (and  a  poem  by)  Frederick  Lockcr-LampsOTtopr 
the  connection  between  Hardy’s  poems  ‘In  Her  Precincts  and  The  Sell 
Unseeing’  and  Wordsworth’s  Lucy/Michael  poems.  Ind 

connection  between  certain  Hardy  poems  and  Wordsworth  in  his  Hardy 

Wordsworth’  (THJ  i. 54-68),  in  which  he  offers  a  comprehensive  catalogue 
cross-references,  both  stylistic  and  thematic.  The  critical  question  mark  which 
hangs  over  both  these  articles  is  where  such  painstaking  scholarship  leaves  us. 
To  explain  one  poet  in  terms  of  another,  though  perhaps  bibhographically 
interesting,  is  saSly  not  enough.  Finally, 

‘nractical  criticisms’  of  Hardy’s  poems:  Leonard  Smith  s  Some  Hardy  t'oem 
Considered  -  No  1’  which  is  a  (1979)  reading  of  ‘The  Impercipient  (n.46  5  ) 
and  Michael  Irwin’s  rather  more  rigorous  explication  of  ‘Waiting  Both  (  Some 

HxS  above)  also  provided  a  welcome 

platform^for^'n  article  on  Thomas  Hood:  Roger  B.  Henk e  s  C  omedyas 
Commodity:  Thomas  Hood’s  Poetry  of  Class  Desire  (301-18).  In  this  piece 
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Hood,  described  by  Henkle  as  ‘the  first  poet  laureate  of  consumer  culture’, 
emerges  as  an  artful  yet  compassionate  observer  of  the  Victorian  social  scene 
who  pirated  the  ‘narrative  schemes’  and  poetic  forms  of  traditional/popular 
verse  to  communicate  his  own  comic  and  subversive  observations. 

Jeffrey  B.  Loomis’s  Dayspring  in  Darkness:  Sacrament  in  Hopkins  repeats, 
albeit  a  little  more  restrainedly,  the  religious  and  linguistic  fundamentalism  of 
Margaret  Ellsberg’s  Created  to  Praise  (YW  68.422).  Like  Ellsberg,  Loomis  is 
committed  to  rescuing  Hopkins’s  poetry  from  the  blasphemy  of  decon¬ 
structionist  relativism  and,  like  Ellsberg,  he  calls  upon  the  concepts  of  sacrament 
and  transubstantiation  to  exorcise  Hillis  Miller,  Michael  Sprinker,  and  the  other 
heretics  who  have  dared  to  suggest  that  Hopkins  ‘could  only  write  inevitably 
deconstructing  poems’.  In  the  finale  to  his  chronologically  structured  defence  in 
which,  as  the  dust-jacket  threatens,  ‘almost  all'  previous  Hopkins  criticism  is 
cross-examined,  Loomis  at  least  has  the  decency  to  admit  (as  Ellsberg  did  not), 
that  ‘the  faith  upon  which  this  examination  of  Hopkins  is  most  reliant  is  a  faith 
in  reading’.  On  this  point  it  is  also  reassuring  to  see  that  Nathan  Cervo  is  also 
keeping  up  his  angry  assault  on  recent  poststructuralist  readings  of  Hopkins.  In 
a  short  piece  in  Expl  (47:i.  16— 20)  entitled  ‘Hopkins's  “The  Caged  Skylark”  and 
Shelley’s  “To  a  Skylark’”  Cervo  asseverates  that  today’s  critical  heretics,  like 
Shelley(l),  must  inhabit  a  world  that  is  ‘pathetically  paltry’  beside' ‘the 
perdurable  hardness  and  earthly  lastingness  of  man’s  bones  risen’.  W. 
Bronzwaer,  in  ‘On  Re-Reading  “The  Shepherd’s  Brow’”  {Neophil  464-71), 
carefully  picks  his  way  through  the  minefield  of  one  particular  poem's  critical 
history,  past  and  present,  to  assert  that  what  has  been  regarded  as  its  cynicism" 
is,  in  fact,  overlaid  by  a  metalingual  coda  of  Faith. 

In  God  and  Two  Poets  (see  above)  Anthony  Kenny  describes  Hopkins’s  period 
in  Dublin  (1884  to  his  death  in  1889)  as  ‘desperately  unhappy':  as  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  University  College,  Dublin,  he  was  cruelly  overburdened 
with  the  marking  of  examinations,  and  regarded  himself  as  ‘an  exile  among 
rebellious  and  ungovernable  Irishmen’.  This  image  of  Hopkins  as  a  man  passing 
through  the  fires  of  hell  on  the  way  to  heaven  is  also  borne  out  in  the  special  issue 
of  HQ  (i-iv)  entitled  ‘Hopkins  the  Man  and  the  City  Dublin’.  The  principal 
papers  on  the  poetry  are  those  arranged  in  a  sequence  dealing  with  each  of  the 
years  Hopkins  spent  in  Dublin.  Bernard  Bergonzi  (‘Hopkins  in  1884',  29-35) 
draws  upon  the  notebooks  to  show  how  drafts  for  ‘Spelt  from  Sibyl's  Leaves’ 
signalled  some  sense  of  the  transforming  power’  of  Hopkins’s  ‘poetic  imagina¬ 
tion’  in  the  year  preceding  the  ‘terrible’  sonnets.  David  A.  Downes's  ‘Spiritual 
Mysteries  in  Hopkins’s  Dublin  Years’  (37-53)  deals  with  the  autobiographical 
and  historical  context  in  which  the  sonnets  were  actually  produced,  concluding 
that  this  literature  reveals  a  transport  to  a  state  of  transcendent  spiritual 
consciousness  to  which  ...  we  give  the  name  of  prophetic  poetry’.  R.  K.  R. 
Thornton  (  The  Dublin  \ears:  1886’,  55-63)  reconstructs  the  poet’s  reading 
letters,  and  movements  around  the  British  Isles  to  show  that  although  during 
1886  his  muse  may  not  have  produced  much’,  nevertheless  ‘she  takes  in 
washing".  Norman  White’s  ‘Towards  a  Hopkins  Biography  for  1887’  (66-75) 
situates  the  writing  of  ‘Harry  Ploughman’,  ‘Tom’s  Garland’,  and  ‘On  the 
Portrait  of  Two  Beautiful  Young  People’  in  the  context  of  a  month-by-month 
analysis  of  the  poet’s  movements,  describing  the  first  two  as  ‘“masculine 
poems  ,  mental  and  unreal,  breaking  new  ground’.  Peter  Milward’s  ‘1888:  The 
Herachtean  Fire  of  Nature  and  the  Grace  of  Resurrection'  (77-83)  contests  the 
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recent  critical  readings  of  ‘Nature  Is  a  Heraclitean  Fire’  as  an  ‘unconvincing’ 
transition  from  death  to  resurrection,  by  arguing  that  the  poem’s  structure 
effectively  repeats  the  ‘leap  of  faith’  achieved  years  earlier  in  The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland.  Norman  White  then  concludes  the  year-by-year  account  of 
Hopkins’s  life  in  Dublin  with  ‘1889:  Poetry  as  Biography  and  as  Letter’  (85—93), 
in  which  he  considers  the  poet’s  very  last  works,  in  particular  ‘To  R.B.’.  This 
paper,  together  with  Peter  Milward’s,  offers  the  reader  the  most  in  terms  of 
actual  literary  criticism,  although  the  sequence  as  a  whole  will  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  working  on  the  later  poems.  The  other  papers  in  the  collection  deal  with 
the  wider  historical,  political,  and  scholarly  contexts  in  which  Hopkins  lived  and 
worked. 

The  SLitI  special  issue  on  Hopkins  (i)  includes  four  essays  which  deal 
specifically  with  the  poetry.  In  ‘Hopkins  as  a  Mannerist’  (77-89)  Graham  Storey 
offers  some  attractive  parallels  between  the  elegant  and  tortuous  propeities  of 
sixteenth-century  mannerist  painting  and  Hopkins’s  poems.  Howard  W. 
Fulweiler’s  ‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  the  Evolution  of  Consciousness’  (91- 
108)  is  a  sadly  over-ambitious  attempt  to  compare  the  tensions  and  ‘polarities'  in 
Hopkins’s  verse  with  the  sea  changes  taking  place  in  nineteenth-century 
‘consciousness’  without  the  extensive  philosophical  and  theoretical  apparatus 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking  (although  Barthes  and  Levi-Strauss  are 
mentioned  in  passing,  Foucault  is  significantly  absent).  More  useful  are  the 
insights  provided  by  Norman  H.  MacKenzie  in  ‘Hopkins  and  Science  (41-56), 
in  which  the  author  relates  the  observations  on  natural  phenomena  found  in 
Hopkins’s  journals  to  a  number  of  his  poems;  Hopkins,  he  suggests,  wanted  to 
become  one  of  Ruskin’s  ‘Modern  Painters’,  his  eye  ever  intent  on  the  details  of 
the  natural  world.  Also  illuminating  is  David  Anthony  Downes’s  ‘Hopkins  s 
Evangelical  Imagination’  (57-74),  which  makes  use  of  the  ‘new  hermeneutical’ 
approaches  in  New  Testament  studies  to  elucidate  Hopkins’s  appropriation  ol 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Bible,  and  which  includes  some  rigorous 
rereadings  of  the  most  popular  poems  like  ‘God’s  Grandeur’  and  ‘The 
Windhover’.  In  somewhat  nervous  anticipation  of  what  critical  evangelism  next 
year’s  centenary  of  Hopkins’s  death  might  produce,  I  end  this  year’s  review  with 
two  red  herrings:  R.  J.  MacSween’s  ‘G.  M.  Hopkins:  The  Hidden  Poet  (An tig R 
25-31)  is  a  ‘popular’  appraisal  of  Hopkins  ‘the  private  and  obscure  individual , 
while  Lesley  Higgins’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins^ 
(SoR  291-302)  is  about  Eliot’s  development  as  a  literary  critic  and  does  not  deal 

with  Hopkins’s  poetry  perse. 

We  move  on  to  three  of  the  poets  less  well  represented  in  these  pages.  A. 
Housman,  Edward  Lear,  and  George  Meredith.  A  reader  coming  to  the  poetry 
of  Housman  for  the  first  time  will  not  find  many  signposts  in  Christopher  Ricks  s 
introduction  to  the  Collected  Poems  and  Selected  Prose.  Ricks’s  own  prose  is  as 
always,  a  dark  wood  wherein  only  the  literary  elite  will  be  ab  e  to  negotiate  the 
gaps  between  paragraphs,  paragraphs  which  invariably  begin  with  some 
complacent  conjunction  signalling  the  latest  twist  in  Ricks  s  oh-so^casua 
rumination  (‘Then  there  is  Nabokov  and  Pale  Fire  .  .  . ).  For  whal  1S 
unforgivable  to  those  of  us  who  know  little  about  Housman  but  would  like  to 
knowmore,  is  the  desultory  ease  with  which  Ricks  evidently  put  this  co  lection 
together:  not  bothering  with  full  explanatory  notes  or  literary  ^nt^ual'za^°" 
because  Archie  Burnett  is  about  to  do  it  ‘properly  in  the  forthcoming  Oxford 
edition;  not  needing  to  think  too  much  about  which  prose  to  select  because  t  e 
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job  has  already  been  done  ‘admirably’  by  John  Carter  (1961);  not  bothering  to 
include  standard  biographical  information  (for  example  on  Housman’s 
homosexuality)  because  it  is  presumably  known  already.  Equally  bewildering  to 
new  readers  of  Housman  will  be  Jerome  Mandel’s  ‘Housman’s  Insane 
Narrators’  (VP  403-12),  which  seems  to  commit  the  speakers  of  Housman’s 
poems  to  the  madhouse  by  the  most  dubious  of  tests:  ‘their  inability  to 
distinguish  between  illusion  and  reality’.  While  it  may  be  good  critical  practice  to 
promote  the  speakers  of  Housman’s  lyrics  as  multiple  and  various,  Mandel’s 
thesis  limits  potential  differences  by  naming  one  (that  is  ‘sane’  or  ‘insane’). 
Although  not  theorized  in  the  manner  of  Linda  M.  Shires’  essay  on  Lewis 
Carroll  (see  above),  Ann  Colley’s  ‘Edward  Lear’s  Limericks  and  the  Reversals  of 
Nonsense’  (VP  285-99)  nevertheless  makes  some  engaging  observations  about 
the  way  in  which  Lear’s  limericks  parodied  and  subverted  the  topographic 
reality  of  his  landscape  painting. 

Stephen  Regan’s  new  edition  of  George  Meredith’s  Modern  Love  includes  an 
excellent  introduction  which  serves  to  re-present  this  sadly  neglected  text  to  a 
new  generation  of  readers.  In  just  twenty-five  pages  Regan  skilfully  ranges  over 
the  diverse  ways  in  which  the  sonnets  ‘seek  to  challenge  and  contend  with  the 
dominant  ideology  of  the  time’,  exposing  not  only  their  assault  upon  the 
institutions  of  family,  marriage,  and  romantic  love,  but  also  the  poem’s  broader 
philosophical  and  ethical  concern  with  the  ‘dangers  of  scientific  explanation’ 
and  ‘the  desperate  instability  of  words’.  In  line  with  some  of  the  recent 
poststructuralist  readings  of  the  poem,  Regan  demonstrates  how  the  language  of 
Modem  Love  is  a  self-conscious  exploration  of  the  treachery  and  betrayal  of  the 
written  word  as  much  as  of  sexual  infidelity.  In  this  respect  Modern  Love  is  very 
obviously  a  text  that  needed  Modern  Criticism  (Regan  suggests  an  ‘inter¬ 
disciplinary  combination  of  feminism,  psychoanalysis,  Marxist  historicism  and 
structural  linguistics’),  and  this  new  paperback  edition  will  hopefully  allow  its 
various  iconoclasms  to  be  enjoyed  by  students  as  well  as  scholars. 

William  Morris’s  poetry  is  represented  this  year  by  a  number  of  interesting 
articles.  Although  Florence  S.  Boos’s  ‘ Love  Is  Enough  as  a  Secular  Theodicy’ 
(PLL  53-80)  is  largely  descriptive,  it  serves  the  easily  disdained  function  of 
making  the  reader  want  to  go  away  and  find  a  text  not  often  cited  in  Morris 
criticism.  Boos’s  paragraph-by-paragraph  exposition  of  the  poem’s  three  verse- 
narratives  takes  us  deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  Morris's  courageous  ‘defence’  of 
romantic  love.  In  ‘Knight  and  Angels:  The  Treatment  of  “Sir  Galahad”  in  the 
Work  of  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Elizabeth  Siddal,  and  William  Morris’  (JWMS 
8:i.  14—2 1 )  Jan  Marsh  offers  a  particularly  graphic  instance  of  the  ‘literary 
pictorial  cross-referencing’  of  the  early  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  drawing  a 
significant  comparison  between  Tennyson’s  ‘smooth  fluidities’  and  ‘the  abrupt 
awkwardness,  unfamiliar  perspectives,  unexplained  elements  and  puzzles’  found 
in  both  Morris’s  poems  and  the  Rossetti-Siddal  illustrations.  The  same  number 
of  JWMS  also  contains  a  short  essay  by  Lesley  Baker  on  Morris’s  translation  of 
the  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  entitled  ‘The  Forces  of  Destiny  and  Doom:  William 
Morris’s  “The  Story  of  Kormak”  and  the  Heroic  Ethic’  (29-34).  David 
Latham’s  ‘Paradise  Lost:  Morris’s  Re-Writing  of  The  Earthly  Paradise' 
(JPRAS  i. 68-75)  focuses  on  the  unpublished  drafts  of  ‘the  longest  poem  in 
English’,  establishing  its  chronology  and  the  nature  of  its  revisions  in  order  to 
infer  Morris’s  aesthetic  principles.  In  what  is  foremost  a  tribute  to  Morris’s 
poetic  craftsmanship,  Latham  presents  The  Earthly  Paradise  as  the  magnificent 
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consummation  of  the  theme  of ‘the  fragmentation  of  nineteenth-century  society 
and  identity’  begun  in  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Scenes  from  the  Fall  of 
Troy.  But  most  original  of  the  Morris  articles  to  be  reviewed  this  year  must  be 
Frederick  KirchholTs  ‘Terrors  of  the  Third-Dimension:  William  Morris  and  the 
Limits  of  Representation’  ( JPRAS  i. 77-82),  which  proposes  that,  in  his  writing 
as  well  as  in  the  visual  arts,  Morris  was  antipathetic  to  three-dimensional 
‘depth’,  be  this  in  high  art,  statuary,  or  the  depiction  of  character.  Kirchhoff 
interprets  this  resistance  as  a  distrust  of  ‘romantic  individualism’. 

At  the  other  political  pole  of  the  nineteenth-century  poetic  canon,  Bina 
Freiwald  has  produced  the  best  overview  of  Coventry  Patmore’s  Angel  in  the 
House  to  date.  In  her  article,  ‘Of  Selfsame  Desire:  Patmore’s  Angel  in  the  House ’ 
( TSLL  538-61),  Freiwald  provides  a  scathing  account  of  previous  Patmore 
criticism  and  proceeds,  as  an  exemplary  ‘resisting  reader’,  to  elucidate  the  subtle 
means  by  which  the  text  ‘inhibited  or  disallowed  the  articulation  of  female 
subjectivity’.  Freiwald’s  reading,  soundly  contextualized  in  every  way,  also  pays 
attention  to  Tennyson’s  The  Princess  and  Barrett  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh. 

I  begin  this  year’s  review  of  Christina  Rossetti  with  two  new  major  books. 
Antony  Harrison’s  Christina  Rossetti  in  Context  proved  to  be  an  especially 
difficult  work  to  review,  since  my  initial  feelings  of  dubiousness  and  disap¬ 
pointment  gave  way,  in  the  last  chapter,  to  excitement  and  admiration.  The 
source  of  both  responses  may  be  explained,  in  retrospect,  by  Harrison’s 
changing  definition  of ‘context’  as  the  book  proceeds.  My  first  assessment,  like 
that  of  Stephen  Regan  in  his  review  of  an  earlier  version  of  the  first  chapter  in 
article  form  (YW  66.384-5),  was  that  Harrison’s  claim  for  a  ‘purely  aesthetic’ 
approach  to  Rossetti’s  poetry  was  untenably  a-feminist  and  ahistorical.  In  these 
early  chapters  the  occasional  references  to  Bakhtin  or  the  ‘deconstructive’ 
quality  of  certain  poems  seem  misplaced  and  curious,  and  one  cannot  quite  see 
how  Harrison’s  claims  that  Rossetti’s  ‘modes  of  experience’  were  grounded  in 
‘socially  and  historically  real  institutions’  square  with  his  celebration  of  her 
Tractarian  aestheticism.  In  the  final  chapter,  however,  Harrison  at  last  gives 
some  indication  of  the  theoretical  basis  for  his  project  and  in  so  doing  reveals 
how  the  category  of  the  ‘aesthetic’  may  be  truly  related  to  materialist  and 
poststructuralist  readings  of  Rossetti’s  work.  This  chapter,  which  centres 
around  a  reading  of  Monna  Innominata,  draws  on  Bakhtin,  Barthes,  and  the 
concepts  of  dialogue,  intertextuality,  parody,  and  bricolage,  to  propose  that 
Rossetti’s  ‘surrogate’  text  is  a  parodical  and  paradoxical  palimpsest  of  literary 
voices  and  historical  contexts  which  actively  resists  the  role  of  women  in  the 
Petrarchan  tradition. 

A  reading  of  Monna  Innominata  not  dissimilar  to  Harrison’s,  and  of 
comparable  quality,  appears  in  the  splendid  collection  of  essays  edited 
by  David  A.  Kent,  The  Achievement  of  Christina  Rossetti.  William  Whitla’s 
chapter,  ‘Questioning  the  Convention:  Monna  Innominata',  undermines  prev¬ 
ious  pseudo-biographical  readings  of  the  sonnet  sequence  by  deconstructing  its 
delightfully  sly  preface  and  exposing  in  the  epigrams  a  set  of  devastatingly  ironic 
intertextual  references.  Introducing  ‘Rossetti  as  Poet ,  Jerome  McGann  deals,  in 
some  depth,  with  the  challenge  Rossetti’s  religious  poetry  presents  to  a 
twentieth-century  audience.  David  Shaw’s  ‘Poet  of  Mystery.  The  Art  ot 
Christina  Rossetti’  draws  upon  earlier  versions  of  certain  poems  to  show  that 
their  compelling  ‘mystery’  derives,  in  part,  from  the  way  in  which  she  ‘chastens’ 
the  sentiments  of  her  ‘harrowed  heart’  by  ruthless  editing  and  censorship.  Less 
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critically  satisfying  is  D.  M.  R.  Bentley’s  rather  utilitarian  interpretation  of 
Goblin  Market  in  ‘The  Meretricious  and  the  Meritorious’  which  proposes  that, 
Freudian  and  feminist  readings  aside,  the  text  is  best  understood  as  ‘an 
exemplary  tale  made  imaginative’  to  be  read  to  an  audience  of ‘fallen  women’, 
such  as  those  Rossetti  was  herself  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  Highgate  Hill. 
Although  Bentley  is  careful  not  to  reject  other  readings  his  conclusion  (that 
Goblin  Market  is  part  of  a  ‘larger  religious  and  social  framework’)  defuses  the 
text  and  restores  it  to  the  context  of  a  reassuring  liberal  humanism.  The  section 
of  the  book  titled  ‘Rossetti  as  Poet’  ends  with  Dolores  Rosenblum’s  excellent 
chapter,  ‘Christina  Rossetti  and  Poetic  Sequence’.  Like  Whitla,  she  discovers  in 
the  mechanics  of  Rossetti’s  art  a  highly  self-conscious  ‘female  aesthetic’  which 
reveals  her  to  be  ‘concerned  less  with  poetic  originality  than  with  poetic 
inexhaustibility’. 

Opening  the  section  ‘Rossetti:  Woman  Artist  and  Prose  Writer’  is  Betty  S. 
Flowers’  ‘The  Kingly  Self:  Rossetti  as  Woman  Artist’.  Firmly  situating  the  poet 
in  the  domestic  and  religious  role  ascribed  to  her  as  a  Victorian  woman.  Flowers 
shows  how  the  tension  between  Rossetti’s  aspirations  as  artist,  and  her  dutiful 
subservience  as  woman,  produced  a  poetry  that  was  not  so  much  ‘confessional’ 
as  ‘redemptive’.  In  the  following  chapter,  ‘Eve,  Mary,  and  Mary  Magdalene: 
Christina  Rossetti’s  Feminine  Triptych’,  Diane  D’Amico  uses  Rossetti’s 
recurrent  interest  in  these  three  biblical  women  to  show  that,  while  undeniably 
oppressed  by  patriarchal  views  of  women’s  sin,  she  also,  through  an  exploration 
of  suffering  and  redemption,  promoted  a  radical  sympathy  for  all  ‘Eve’s 
daughters’.  In  the  section  ‘Rossetti:  Predecessors  and  Contemporaries’  we  find 
two  scholarly  studies  of  particular  influences  on  Rossetti’s  work:  David  A. 
Kent’s  ‘“By  Thought,  Word,  and  Deed”:  George  Herbert  and  Christina 
Rossetti’,  and  Linda  Schofield's  analysis  of  her  debt  to  the  writings  of  Keble, 
Froude,  and  Newman  in  ‘Being  and  Understanding:  Devotional  Poetry  of 
Christina  Rossetti  and  the  Tractarians’.  Jerome  Bump’s  ‘Christina  Rossetti  and 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood’  proceeds  (not  altogether  convincingly)  to 
enumerate  the  ways  in  which  Rossetti  successfully  fulfilled  Pre-Raphaelite 
principles,  particularly  as  a  ‘poet  of  nature’.  Catherine  Musello  Cantalupo.  in 
Christina  Rossetti:  The  Devotional  Poet  and  the  Rejection  of  Romantic 
Nature’,  is  concerned  to  reinstate  Rossetti  as  a  religious  poet  and  proposes  that 
her  concept  of  Nature  as  ‘a  store  house  of  “types”  -  symbols  of  divine  attributes’ 
differed  radically  from  Romantic  thoughts  on  the  subject.  This  essay,  like  the 
others  in  the  collection,  is  an  impressive  testament  to  the  promise  voiced  by  G.  B. 
Tennyson  in  the  afterword  that  the  time  has  come  for  ‘the  false  demon  of 
autobiography  to  be  exorcised  in  Rossetti’s  work’,  a  declaration  of  hope 
shadowed  only  by  Tennyson’s  nervous  appeal  that  it  may  also  be  spared  the 
excesses  of ‘doctrinaire  feminist  criticism’. 

Although  largely  descriptive  in  its  discussion  of  Rossetti’s  poems  and  their 
contextualization  within  Pre-Raphaelite  patriarchal  culture,  Andrew  and 
Catherine  Belsey’s  article,  ‘Christina  Rossetti:  Sister  to  the  Brotherhood’  (TexP 
30-50),  does  provide  the  framework  for  a  better  understanding  of  how  Rossetti’s 
statements  of  resignation  and  renunciation  may  be  radically  interpreted.  The 
ideological  contradictions  at  the  heart  of  Victorian  patriarchy  meant  that  the 
forces  of  oppression  were  also  the  forces  of  liberation:  denied  a  professional  (or 
other)  subjectivity,  many  women,  like  Rossetti,  ‘made  poetry  out  of  the  lack’. 
Finally,  John  Le  Vay’s  short  note,  ‘Christina  Rossetti’s  Monna  Innominata' 
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(. Expl  46:ii.  1 7—19)  addresses  the  ‘extreme  negativity’  of  Rossetti’s  sequence  by 
focusing  on  Sonnet  10  but  concludes  that  the  speaker  nevertheless  triumphs  by 
making  Death  equal  Love. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  poetry  is  discussed  extensively  in  two  of  this  year’s 
books  reviewed  in  the  fin  de  siecle  survey  located  at  the  end  of  this  section: 
Lothar  Honnighausen’s  The  Symbolist  Tradition  in  English  Literature  and  James 
Richardson’s  Vanishing  Lives.  More  theoretically  punishing,  however,  are  this 
year’s  collection  of  articles.  Jerome  McGann’s  ‘Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  the 
Betrayal  of  Truth’  {VP  339-59)  is  as  dramatically  profound  as  its  title  suggests, 
charting  the  painful  course  by  which  Rossetti’s  poetry  descended  ‘from  various 
illusory  heavens  through  a  purgatory  of  unveilings,  to  the  nightmares  and  hells 
of  his  greatest  work,  the  unwilled  revelations  arrived  at  in  The  House  of  Life'. 
McGann’s  deconstruction  of  Rossetti’s  vain  attempt  to  prove  ‘the  triumph  of  art 
and  artistic  life  over  base  circumstances’  also  includes  a  challenging  rereading  of 
Jenny,  though  his  de-materialization  of ‘prostitute’  and  ‘thoughtful  young  man’ 
into  ‘figures  of  the  latent  structures  of  alienation  of  poetry  itself  should  be 
compared  with  Robin  Sheets’s  ‘Pornography  and  Art:  The  Case  of  “Jenny”’ 
{CritI  14.315-34),  which  is  an  accomplished  and  much  needed  reply  to  previous 
readings  of  Rossetti’s  so-called  ‘socialist-realist’  poem.  Drawing  on  the  most 
recent  feminist  debates  concerning  pornography  and  representation,  Sheets 
demolishes  the  view  of  the  poem’s  author-narrator  as  a  ‘compassionate  liberal 
seeking  social  justice’  and  situates  him,  instead,  at  the  centre  of  Victorian 
pornographic  production  and  consumption.  In  so  doing,  she  makes  a  clear 
theoretical  declaration  that,  New  Criticism  and  poststructuralism  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  author  with  a  taste  for  de  Sade’s  Justine  (see  Sheets’s  highly 
informative  footnote  on  Rossetti’s  taste  in  reading)  must  be  made  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  grisly  exhumation/production  of  his  work.  An  interesting 
insight  into  the  fusion  of  text  and  image  in  Rossetti’s  art  is  provided  by 
Catherine  Golden’s  ‘Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  Two-Sided  Art’  {VP  395-402), 
which  focuses  on  two  late  poem-painting  combinations:  Astarte  Syriaca  and 
Proserpine.  Golden  argues  that  the  presence  of  the  written  text  on  frame/canvas 
‘ensures  that  the  reader/viewer  readily  apprehends  [both]  the  literal  and 
symbolic  sides  of  a  subject’;  that  the  physical  and  erotic  beauty  which  dominates 
when  the  image  is  read  a-textually,  is  tempered  by  its  mythic  associations.  Ernest 
Fontana’s  ‘Rossetti’s  Representations  of  the  Kiss’  {JPRAS  ii.81-7)  is  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  kiss  in  Rossetti’s  poetry  and 
paintings  from  the  purely  lustful  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  Robert 
Buchanan  et  al.  in  the  1870s.  Focusing  on  the  contentious  sonnets  from  The 
House  of  Life,  Fontana  argues  that  these  are  not  merely  celebrations  of  ‘fleshly 
eroticism’  but  a  ‘uniquely  sacramental  gesture  that  can  transform  or  remake 
those  who  are  kissed’. 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  five  new  books  on  Tennyson.  The  two 
introductory  studies,  Elaine  Jordan’s  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Marion  Shaw’s 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  inevitably  invite  comparison.  This  is,  I  feel,  regrettable 
since  it  has  made  me  more  sharply  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  Jordan’s  text  than 
I  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  perhaps  denigrates  what,  in  the  history  of 
Tennyson  scholarship,  is  still  a  significant  and  welcome  critical  advance. 
Comparisons  were  especially  inescapable  since  the  principal  preoccupation  of 
both  authors  is  Tennyson  and  gender,  the  critical  difference  being  that  whereas 
for  Jordan  this  is  merely  a  theme,  for  Shaw  it  is  a  fully  problematized  feminist 
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rereading  that  lays  its  critical/theoretical  apparatus  clearly  on  the  table.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  things  that  is  likely  to  endear  Shaw’s  text  to  student  readers  is  her 
willingness  to  problematize  her  own  experience  as  a  reader  of  Tennyson,  an 
often  compromising  relationship  that  she  has  intriguingly  labelled  'hetero- 
criticism’.  By  comparison,  Jordan’s  text  is  distinctly  vague  about  its  critical/ 
theoretical  sources,  a  fact  all  too  obviously  underlined  by  its  lack  of  a 
bibliography.  The  ‘debt’  to  Christopher  Ricks  in  the  preface  could,  however, 
help  explain  Jordan’s  rather  impressionistic  use  of  critical  theory:  several  of  her 
readings  of  the  individual  poems  evidently  do  depend  upon  psychoanalysis  (‘The 
Lady  of  Shalott’,  for  example),  but  the  origin  of  her  vocabulary  is  never  named, 
and  the  undergraduate  student  will,  one  feels,  be  either  tantalized  or  bewildered. 
This  lack  of  critical  contextualization  also  undermines  Jordan’s  thesis  on 
gender,  since  the  progress  she  marks  from  a  potential  androgyny  in  The  Princess 
and  In  Memoriam  to  a  ‘violent  opposition  of  masculinity  and  femininity  in 
Maud  is  largely  unsupported,  and  lost  amid  her  other  attempts  at  inter¬ 
pretation.  Shaw’s  book,  meanwhile,  which  is  organized  into  three  sections 
headed  ‘Love  and  Marriage’,  ‘Men’,  and  ‘Women’,  is  obliged  to  confront  the 
implications  of  gender-typing  head-on:  where  Jordan  merely  observes,  Shaw 
asks  why.  Instead  of  charting  a  chronological  development  in  Tennyson’s 
response  to  gender  issues,  she  discusses  the  function  of ‘strong  men',  ‘weak  men’, 
‘mothers’,  and  ‘fallen  women’  (to  name  but  some)  throughout  his  literary  career. 
In  contrast  to  Jordan,  she  sees  the  misogynistic  element  in  Tennyson's  work  not 
as  the  failure  of  his  androgynous  vision,  but  rather  as  his  inability  to  reconcile 
the  regressive,  asexual,  and  narcissistic  tendency  of  ‘Romantic  Love'  with  the 
social  requisite  of ‘Authentic  Love’  and  marriage.  On  this  point  it  should  finally 
be  said  that  Shaw’s  account  of  ‘Romantic  Love’  is  the  best  I've  seen  yet,  and 
should  be  required  reading  for  students  not  only  of  Victorian  poetry,  but  of 
nineteenth-century  fiction  as  well. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  comes  Kenneth  M.  McKay’s  Many 
Glancing  Colours:  An  Essay  in  Reading  Tennyson  1809-50 ,  which  is  definitely  not 
recommended  reading  for  undergraduates.  McKay’s  project  is  described 
variously  as  a  ‘desire  to  understand  the  working  of  Tennyson's  poems 
themselves  in  their  time’,  an  exploration  of  ‘the  art  of  Tennyson's  poems',  an 
investigation  of ‘how  is  meaning  realised  in  life  within  a  condition  of  change?'. 
The  reading  of  ‘Mariana’,  which  was  apparently  McKay’s  starting  point,  is 
presented  as  a  maturing  of  Tennyson’s  artistic  technique  (when  it  becomes  like 
‘shot-silk’),  a  text  in  which  Mariana  ‘perversely’  (sic)  refuses  connection  with  a 
‘world  rich  in  decay  and  death’  before  eventually  becoming  ‘one  with  the  natural 
world  of  death  and  change’.  This  bizarre  reformulation  of  Mariana's  problem 
(that  her  malaise  is  caused  not  by  her  abandonment  to  grief,  but  by  her  lack  of  it) 
is  somehow  connected  to  a  similar  experience  in  In  Memoriam.  This,  writes 
McKay,  ‘is  the  way  of  shot-silk  poetry’.  The  silk  is  very  slippery,  is  all  I  can  say. 

Herbert  F.  Tucker’s  Tennyson  and  the  Doom  of  Romanticism  is,  as  the  title 
would  suggest,  an  ambitious  and  eminently  serious  appraisal  of  Tennyson's 
‘poetic  biography’  (up  to  and  including  Maud).  Sliced  into  two  weighty  halves, 
Tucker’s  text  conscientiously  labours  its  way  through  the  poems  via  an  elaborate 
system  of  headings  and  subheadings,  though  the  professed  thesis,  ‘the  doom  of 
Romanticism’,  remains  shadowy  and  tangential.  Although  individual  readings 
may  cite  the  poet’s  Romantic  forebears  (there  is  an  interesting  cross-reference 
between  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’  and  Keats’s  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’)  Tucker  fails 
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to  provide  an  overview  of  Tennyson’s  reactionary  (he  uses  the  word  ‘es- 
sentialist’)  tendencies.  This  failure  to  produce  a  clear  thesis  is  evidently  linked  to 
Tucker’s  critical  indeterminacy:  although  the  introductions  to  Parts  1  and  2 
nervously  register  the  existence  of  recent  Tennysonian  criticism,  the  sophist¬ 
ications  of  Tucker’s  own  rich,  if  somewhat  heavy,  prose  are  not  enough  to 
support  the  compromise  he  attempts  to  effect  between  formalistic  ‘exegesis’  and 
historical  contextualization. 

Much  more  solid  and  straightforward  on  first  impression  is  Michael  Timko’s 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson.  The  difference  between  Carlyle  the  ‘authoritarian  sage’, 
and  Tennyson  the  ‘cautious  poet’  is,  according  to  Timko,  a  measure  of  the  sea 
change  that  took  place  between  early  and  late  Victorianism.  Drawing  extensive¬ 
ly  on  Tennyson’s  poetry,  including  the  individual  chapters  on  ‘Aylmer’s  Field’, 
Enoch  Arden,  Maud,  The  Princess,  and  Idylls  of  the  King,  Timko  smoothly 
colludes  in  Tennyson’s  gravitation  towards  an  idyllic  vision  represented  by  ‘a 
strong  belief  in  domestic  love  .  .  .  profound  trust  in  “human”  values,  social 
order,  a  purposeful  existence’.  For  Timko,  indeed,  the  route  by  which  the 
Laureate  came  to  these  conclusions  seems  wonderfully  unproblematic:  no 
anxieties  about  gender  here;  simply  a  case  of  Ida  and  Guinevere  facing  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  learning  to  support  the  status  quo.  The  literalness  of 
Timko’s  readings,  together  with  their  covert  consensus,  means  that  this  is 
another  book  I  would  not  recommend  to  undergraduates,  useful  as  the 
comparison  between  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  may  be. 

Chapters  on  Tennyson  also  appear  in  several  books  of  a  more  general  nature, 
such  as  The  Arthurian  Tradition:  Essays  in  Convergence,  edited  by  Mary  Flowers 
Braswell  and  John  Bugge.  Both  Marylyn  Jackson  Parins’s  ‘Malory’s  Expur- 
gators’  and  David  L.  Boyd’s  ‘Tennyson’s  Camelot  Revisited:  An  Augustinian 
Approach  to  the  Idylls'  are  especially  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  Tennyson 
rewrote  Guinevere’s  role  in  the  destruction  of  Camelot;  Boyd’s  suggestion  that  it 
was  pride  (Augustine’s  superbia  rather  than  adultery  per  se)  which  was  the  fatal 
sin  is  worth  consideration.  William  Vaughan’s  chapter,  ‘Incongruous 
Disciplines:  The  Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  Moxon  Tennyson’,  which  appears  in 
Imagination  on  a  Long  Rein:  English  Literature  Illustrated  (edited  by  Joachim 
Moller),  offers  some  pertinent  new  insights  into  the  relationship  between 
Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite  illustrators.  Vaughan  clearly  demonstrates  the 
difference  of  approach  in  the  work  of  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  and  makes  some  interesting  observations  on  the  ‘masculinity’  Rossetti 
attributed  to  the  art  of  picture-making.  Tennyson’s  most  extensively  illustrated 
text,  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’,  is  also  cited  incidentally  in  Jenijoy  La  Belle’s  Herself 
Beheld:  The  Literature  of  the  Looking  Glass,  an  extensive  survey  of  writing 
(mostly  by  women)  which  employs  the  mirror  motif.  Those  without  a  strong 
head  for  formulae  and/or  a  training  in  stylistics  should  perhaps  avoid  M.  A.  K. 
Halliday’s  chapter,  ‘Poetry  as  Scientific  Discourse:  The  Nuclear  Sections  of 
Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam' ,  in  Functions  of  Style  (edited  by  David  Birch  and 
Michael  O’Toole).  Halliday  uses  this  article  as  a  vehicle  for  demonstrating  some 
of  the  ‘key  issues’  that  have  preoccupied  literary  stylistics  in  recent  years,  and 
employs  their  combined  techniques  to  conclude  that  in  In  Memoriam  Tennyson 
was  ‘constructing  a  semiotic  universe  at  the  intersection  of  science  and  poetry  . 

The  intensity  of  some  of  the  articles  on  Tennyson  suggests  why  generalist 
readings  of  his  major  poems  are  now  so  inadequate.  In  TSLL  (28 — 48)  William  A. 
Wilson  offers  a  strongly  argued  rereading  of  In  Memoriam  by  focusing  on  an 
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aspect  of  the  poem  that  few  poststructuralist  readers  can  fail  to  have  considered: 
its  self-conscious  obsession  with  the  arbitrariness  of  the  sign.  As  Wilson 
comprehensively  demonstrates  in  his  essay  entitled  ‘Victorian  Philology  and  the 
Anxiety  of  Language  in  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam',  the  whole  poem  can  be  seen 
as  a  desperate  attempt  to  reincarnate  Hallam  in  words,  but  which  ironically 
proves  (stanza  95)  that  only  by  forfeiting  his  claim  to  Hallam’s  presence  and 
instead  contenting  himself  with  the  dead  man’s  words  (that  is  his  letters),  can  the 
narrator  find  consolation:  ‘instead  of  experience  giving  rise  to  language, 
language  gives  rise  to  experience.’  In  a  similar  vein  Elizabeth  A.  Hirsch  (“‘No 
Record  of  Reply”:  In  Memoriam  and  Victorian  Language  Theory’,  ELH  233- 
57)  also  reads  In  Memoriam  as  a  test  case  of  Victorian  language  theory  (in 
particular,  John  Donaldson’s  The  New  Cratylus)  and,  like  Wilson,  uses  a 
poststructuralist  reading  position  to  prove  its  failure.  The  crisis  points  in  the 
poem  see  ‘voice’  (logos)  crucially  displaced  and  undermined  by  the  ‘text’: 
Hallam’s  ‘particular’  voice  survives  only  in  his  letters  (‘an  external,  artificial 
record  or  memory’),  while  the  epithalamion  which  is  supposed  to  signal  ‘the  new 
life’  has  its  spoken  vows  ‘preserved  for  posterity’  by  signatures  in  the  parish 
register.  Another  kind  of  difference/deferral  is  explored  in  Christopher  Craft’s 
arresting  gay  reading  of  In  Memoriam  entitled  ‘“Descend,  and  Touch,  and 
Enter”:  Tennyson’s  Strange  Manner  of  Address’  ( Genders  83-101).  In  his 
radical  reappropriation  of  a  text  that  Havelock  Ellis  recommended  to 
‘congenital  inverts’  as  a  guide  to  sublimation  and  self-restraint.  Craft  effectively 
embarrasses  the  recent  literary  criticism  which  has  denied,  modified,  or  ignored 
its  (homo)sexual  content.  Drawing  upon  Freud's  ‘Mourning  and  Melancholia', 
Craft  presents  the  text’s  displacement/deferral  of  desire  as  a  transgressive  force: 
‘/n  Memoriam  refuses  to  complete  its  work  of  mourning;  refuses,  that  is,  the 
work  of  normal  (and  normalizing)  substitution.’  Together  these  three 
sophisticated  articles  must  register  a  significant  departure  in  the  received 
‘meaning’  of  In  Memoriam.  On  a  more  pedantic  level,  meanwhile,  Bernard 
Richards  (Expl  46:iii.  1 5—16)  dismisses  as  ‘complete  nonsense’  Daniel  Albright’s 
reading  of  lines  21^1  of  In  Memoriam  95  (see  YW  67.392)  by  proving 
(botanically!)  that  the  letters  the  speaker  reads  on  the  lawn  are  actual  letters,  and 
not  reifications  of  the  sycamore  leaves  lying  on  the  ground:  sycamores, 
apparently,  do  not  drop  their  leaves  while  still  emitting  perfume. 

Moving  on  to  the  articles  dealing  with  the  rest  of  Tennyson’s  oeuvre :  Martin 
Bidney’s  ‘Visions  of  Wholeness  and  Voices  from  the  Deep:  Kindred  Wanderers 
in  Byron’s  “The  Dream”  and  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses’”  {VN  74.41-5)  is  closely 
argued  and  elegantly  written  but  may  leave  the  reader  wondering  to  what 
purpose  such  a  comparison  is  made;  unfortunately,  Bidney’s  illuminating 
parallels  seem  to  be  serving  the  (unvoiced)  hypothesis  that  Byron’s  poem 
somehow  explains  Tennyson’s.  In  ‘Tennyson  and  Pastoral  Love  in  a  Landscape’ 
( BSNotes  24-31)  Leonee  Ormond  offers  a  refreshing  new  way  into  one  of 
Tennyson’s  most  sickly-sentimental  early  poems,  ‘The  Gardener's  Daughter', 
by  reading  it  in  the  context  of  his  narrative  pictorialism.  The  heroines  of  this  and 
other  poems  (‘Mariana’,  Maud)  are  images  of  painterly  perfection  framed  by  a 
window  or  surrounded  by  flowers.  Also  interested  in  the  connection  between 
Tennyson  and  the  visual  arts  are  two  articles  in  JPRAS  concerning  John  Everett 
Millais’s  painting  Mariana.  George  Hersey’s  ‘Hunt,  Millais,  and  Measure  for 
Measure ’  (i.83-8)  maintains  that  while  Tennyson’s  ‘Mariana’  and  "Mariana  in 
the  South’  might  have  been  the  immediate  source  for  the  painting,  its 
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iconography  also  owes  much  to  ‘the  somewhat  squalid  Realpolitik ’  of 
Shakespeare’s  play.  Andrew  Leng,  in  ‘Millais’s  Mariana:  Literary  Painting,  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Gothic,  and  the  Iconography  of  the  Marian  Artist’  (ii. 63-72), 
carefully  reconstructs  the  full  intertextual  background  to  the  painting, 
emphasizing  the  role  of  Tennyson’s  ‘Mariana  in  the  South’  in  supplying 
‘Romish’  images  suitably  in  tune  with  the  Gothic  and  Tractarian  interests  of  the 
artist.  Another  Tennyson  poem  widely  illustrated  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites  was,  of 
course,  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’.  Elaine  Shefer’s  ‘Elizabeth  Siddal’s  Lady  of 
Shalott'  (WAJ  21-9)  repeats  many  of  the  observations  already  made  by  British 
critics  such  as  Jan  Marsh  and  Deborah  Cherry  in  its  discussion  of  Siddal’s 
illustration  to  Tennyson’s  text;  Shefer  concludes  that  it  tells  the  story  of 
‘Elizabeth  Siddal,  the  artist’  rather  than  of  anything  in  Tennyson’s  poem.  Mary 
Ann  Klein’s  ‘Tennyson’s  “The  Epic”:  An  Experiment  in  Perspective’  (SEL 
27.623-6)  is  an  intelligent  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  early  poem 
experimented  with  the  moral  objective  of  Idylls  of  the  King :  ‘to  teach  men  ...  the 
need  of  the  ideal’.  Through  its  tripartite  structure  and  framing  device,  Tennyson 
explored  ways  in  which  he  could  best  reach,  and  teach,  his  readership.  ‘The  Epic’ 
comes  under  scrutiny  again  in  ‘Tennyson’s  “English  Idyls”:  Studies  in  Poetic 
Decorum’  (SP  125-A4)  by  Angela  G.  O’Donnell,  in  which  the  author  agonizes 
over:  first,  the  definition  of ‘idyl’;  secondly,  which  of  Tennyson’s  poems  may  be 
considered  idyls;  thirdly,  why  Tennyson  selected  only  eight  of  these  to  represent 
his  ‘English  Idyls’  in  the  1853  and  later  editions  of  his  work.  In  ‘Tennyson’s 
Visionary  Stance  in  His  Late  Poetry’  (ASUI  33.87-92)  Grigore  Veres  makes  a 
none  too  convincing  claim  for  the  ‘intellectual  challenge’  of  the  poems  written 
between  1880  and  1890  ( The  Death  of  Oenone  was  published  posthumously  in 
1892)  which  are  supposedly  the  consummation  of  Tennyson’s  ‘fully  matured 
utopian  vision  of  the  world’.  Finally,  some  short  notes:  Gerry  Turcotte’s 
‘Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Tennyson:  A  Paradoxical  Parallel’  ( ANQ  1 40—4) 
proposes  that  Tennyson’s  paraphrase  of  Monmouth’s  British  History  in  ‘Merlin 
and  Vivien’  itself  influenced  subsequent  translations  of  Monmouth’s  text,  while 
Margaret  Belcher’s  ‘A  Forgotten  Poem  by  Tennyson?’  ( TRB  64-7)  prints  the 
supposed  ‘Reply  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  The  New  Poet  Laureate’  to  an 
anonymous  poem  of  ‘congratulation’  published  in  The  Morning  Post  three 
weeks  after  his  appointment.  Belcher  concedes  that  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  regarding  the  poem’s  attribution.  One  last  curiosity  to  find  its  way  into 
the  Tennyson  review  this  year  is  Robert  Peters’  Letters  to  a  Tutor:  The  Tennyson 
Family  Letters  to  Henry  Graham  Dakyns  ( 1861-1911).  Dakyns  was  tutor  to  the 
Tennyson  boys  before  they  were  sent  to  school,  and  lifelong  correspondent  to 
the  family.  While  revealing  little  about  Tennyson’s  poetry,  the  text  includes 
Audrey  Tennyson’s  ‘Death-Bed  Diary’  and  correspondence  concerning  the 
publication  of  Hallam  Tennyson’s  standard  edition  of  his  father’s  works. 

This  year  also  sees  the  publication  of  F.  B.  and  M.  Pinion’s  Collected  Sonnets 
of  Charles  (Tennyson)  Turner,  Alfred  Tennyson’s  elder  brother.  Turner’s  four 
volumes  of  sonnets  have  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  neglected  reservoirs  of 
Victorian  verse,  and  this  new  scholarly  edition  will  make  his  work  available  to  a 
new  generation  of  readers.  The  text  includes  a  substantial  introductory  essay 
which  outlines  Turner’s  personal  and  poetic  career,  as  well  as  ranging  over  some 
of  the  current  themes  of  his  poetry.  For  one  cursed  with  the  ‘black  blood  of  the 
Tennysons,  perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  Turner’s  writing  is  its 
classical  regularity  and  restraint,  although  one  feels  that,  rather  like  John  Clare, 
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he  was  depending  on  the  rigid  structure  of  the  sonnet  form  to  control  the 
precariousness  of  his  vision;  ‘The  Lark’s  Nest  ,  for  example,  which  shocks 
expectation  in  its  depiction  of  a  nest  of  dead  chicks,  sends  a  chill  through  the 
elegant  surface  of  the  text. 

Following  the  publication  last  year  of  Beverly  Taylor’s  Francis  Thompson  in 
TEAS  {YW  68.432),  1988  sees  the  arrival  of  a  new  biography,  Brigid 
Boardman’s  Between  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross.  Boardman  claims  in  the 
introduction  that  the  relationship  between  Thompson's  ‘work  and  his  life’  is 
‘more  revealing  than  anything  contained  in  the  poetry  alone’.  ‘The  Hound  of 
Heaven’  is  accordingly  made  central  not  only  to  Thompson’s  poetic  career,  but 
also  to  his  identity:  a  text  which  dramatizes  the  soul’s  need  for  total  surrender,  it 
ends  not  with  an  image  of  mystical  union,  but  a  (still  doubting)  question:  ‘Is  my 
gloom,  after  all, /Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly?’  Reading  all  of 
Thompson’s  ‘great  poetic  achievements’  as  the  ‘union  of  personal  and  universal 
experience’,  Boardman  tends  to  disregard  other  literary  influences  on  Thomp¬ 
son’s  work,  although  her  referencing  of  his  own  texts  (including  manuscript 
sources)  is  full  and  scholarly.  In  Pierre  Danchin’s  ‘Love,  Human  and  Divine,  in 
the  Poetry  of  Francis  Thompson’  ( Caliban  24.69-84)  ‘The  Hound  of  Heaven’  is 
given  a  more  traditionally  evangelical  reading  as  a  triumph  of  faith  rather  than  a 
register  of  doubt.  Danchin’s  article  also  comments,  very  generally,  on  the 
spiritual  and  asexual  nature  of  Thompson's  secular  poems,  and  concludes  with  a 
commentary  on  those  poems  which  present  idealized  women  as  ‘the  symbol  of 
divinized  mankind’. 

Although  it  deals  substantially  with  Tennyson,  I  have  decided  to  review  James 
Richardson’s  Vanishing  Lives:  Style  and  Self  in  Tennyson,  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Swinburne  and  Yeats  in  the  fin  de  siecle  section  on  account  of  its  thesis,  which 
looks  forwards  rather  than  back.  Like  McKay's  Many  Glancing  Colours  it  is  a 
text  whose  readings  depend  upon  a  metaphor  rather  than  an  argument,  though 
Richardson’s  images  of  ‘dimness’,  ‘fluidity’,  and  ‘vanishing’  are  simpler  and 
more  convincing  points  of  reference  than  McKay’s  ‘shot-silk’.  Although 
resonant  with  deconstructive  possibilities,  Richardson’s  commentary  on  ‘The 
Language  of  Absence’  owes  more  to  Christopher  Ricks  than  to  Derrida,  and  the 
text  as  a  whole  (which  does  not  include  a  bibliography)  is  extremely  short  on 
critical,  let  alone  theoretical,  references.  Some  readers  will  doubtless  feel  that 
this  omission  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lyricism  of  Richardson's 
elegant  exposition  of  the  poems,  but  what  could  be  significant  insights  into 
Victorian  language  and  culture  tend  to  become  lost  amid  their  own  allusions; 
writing  about  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’,  for  example,  Richardson  describes  how 
‘seemingly  public  objects  seem  to  begin  to  flow  in  private  and  paradoxical  time’ 
without  an  ear  to  the  profound  ‘political’  implications  of  his  remark. 
Richardson’s  thesis  is  to  show  how  the  elegiac  proclivities  of  Tennyson’s  verse 
were  taken  up  and  actively  enshrined  by  Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  who  glutted 
upon  the  ‘fluidity  of  loss’  for  its  erotic  and  aesthetic  potential:  a  concept,  as 
Richardson  rightly  attests,  theoretically  at  odds  with  the  static  quality  of  much 
Pre-Raphaelite  symbolism.  This  tension  between  ‘vanishing’  and  ‘restraint’ 
reached  a  historic  crisis  (but  not  an  easy  resolution)  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats. 

Although  Antony  Harrison’s  Swinburne’s  Medievalism:  A  Study  in  Victorian 
Love  Poetry  has  been  published  in  the  same  year  as  his  Christina  Rossetti  in 
Context  (see  above),  it  clearly  derives  from  a  much  earlier  period,  confirming  the 
suspicion  that  Harrison  ‘got  theory’  some  time  in  the  mid-eighties  (apparently 
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right  in  the  middle  of  writing  the  Rossetti  book).  Within  the  discourse  and 
objectives  of  a  more  traditional  scholarship,  Harrison  presents  a  view  of 
Swinburne  devoid  of  ideological  concern;  in  a  thesis  which  invokes  William 
Blake  more  than  once,  Harrison  reads  the  poet’s  championship  of  the  erotic  as 
an  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  human  need  for  ‘total  receptivity’  and  ‘self- 
abandonment’;  such  idealism  (Harrison  invariably  writes  about  ‘Love’  rather 
than  ‘Lust’)  seems  somewhat  naive  and  beside  the  point  in  the  case  of  poems  like 
‘Laus  Veneris’.  Indeed,  the  problematic  representation  of  women  in  Swin¬ 
burne’s  work  is  never  dealt  with  at  all,  Harrison  preferring  to  conflate  both  Sex 
and  Sexes  in  a  vision  of  Swinburne’s  ‘iconoclastic’  humanism. 

Swinburne  also  gets  a  good  innings  in  the  journals  this  year.  David  Riede’s 
‘Swinburne  and  French  Literature’  ( VI J 1—19)  deals  with  Swinburne’s  mediating 
role  between  French  literature  and  late  Victorian  literature  in  general,  but  notes 
that  apart  from  specific  textual  parallels  Poems  and  Ballads  was  ‘shot  through 
with  the  pervasive  influence  of  French  Romanticism’,  especially  manifest  in  the 
volume’s  penchant  for  bisexuality,  lesbianism,  sadism,  and  necrophilia.  Some 
readers  may  be  disturbed,  however,  by  the  ease  with  which  Riede  slides  from  this 
heady  catalogue  of  Swinburne’s  voyeuristic  depravity  to  his  concluding  tribute 
that  Swinburne’s  ‘transcultural  sympathies’  confirmed  his  ‘humanistic  faith  in 
the  immortality  of  the  best  human  thought  and  speech’.  Dorothy  M.  Betz’s 
‘Baudelaire,  Swinburne,  and  the  Legacy  of  Greece’  ( CRCL  1-24)  is  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  well-worked  association  between  Swinburne  and  Baudelaire  which 
rambles  through  the  infinite  ways  in  which  their  texts  may  be  compared  or 
contrasted.  Her  thesis,  which  does  not  emerge  clearly  until  the  end  of  the  article, 
is  that  both  poets  were  eventually  forced  to  abandon  their  escapism  in  all  things 
Greek  and  to  exploit,  instead,  the  images  of  barrenness,  sterility,  and  corruption 
associated  (Betz  concedes  ‘unfortunately’)  with  lesbian  love.  Rikky  Rooksby’s 
‘Swinburne  without  Tears:  A  Guide  to  the  Later  Poetry’  {VP  413-30) 
successfully  achieves  its  objective  of  convincing  the  reader  that  there  is  more  to 
Swinburne  than  sado-masochism,  and  introduces  us  to  an  attractive  selection  of 
landscape  poems  from  the  later  period.  The  austerity  of  image  and  diction  in 
poems  like  ‘By  the  North  Sea’  is,  indeed,  in  chaste  contrast  to  the  exoticism/ 
eroticism  of  Poems  and  Ballads.  This  year’s  VN  includes  three  articles  on 
Swinburne.  Thai's  E.  Morgan’s  ‘Mixed  Metaphor,  Mixed  Gender:  Swinburne 
and  the  Victorian  Critics’  {VN  73.16-19)  is  a  fascinating  ‘review  of  the  reviews’ 
which  proposes  that  it  was  not  the  subject  matter  of  Swinburne’s  texts  that 
caused  alarm,  but  rather  his  “‘unpruned  exuberance  of  language  and  imagery”  ’ 
(Thomas  Spencer  Baynes).  Most  celebrated  among  these  critics  was,  of  course, 
Robert  Buchanan  who,  in  his  1872  pamphlet  ‘The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry’, 
made  it  clear  that  Swinburne’s  mixed  metaphors  would  lead  to  ‘a  national 
breakdown  of  “proper”  sexual  difference’.  In  ‘Swinburne’s  Intimations  of 
Catullus’  {VN  74. 5 1-7)  George  M.  Ridenour’s  scholarly  analysis  of  Swinburne’s 
translations  leads  him  to  the  well-founded  conclusion  that  Swinburne’s  skill  in 
finding  English  equivalents  for  classical  metrics  was  outstanding.  Rebecca 
Cochran’s  ‘Swinburne’s  “Lancelot”  and  Pre-Raphaelite  Medievalism’  is  an 
informative,  if  naively  enthusiastic,  attempt  to  claim  for  Swinburne  a  ‘profound 
Medievalism’  by  reading  this  early  work  alongside  the  contemporary  works  of 
Rossetti  and  Morris  (particular  parallels  are  drawn  with  Morris’s  ‘King 
Arthur’s  Tomb’).  Finally,  Swinburne’s  verse-play  Rosamund  is  cited  by  Susan 
Casteras  in  ‘Edward  Burne-Jones  and  the  Legend  of  Fair  Rosamund’  {JPRAS 
ii. 35-40)  as  one  of  the  influences  on  Burne-Jones’s  water-colour  of  1861. 
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As  we  move  into  our  own  century’s  fin  de  siecle,  I  end  this  year’s  round-up  of 
the  year’s  work  in  Victorian  verse  with  a  belated  review  of  a  text  originally 
published  in  1971,  but  now  available  for  the  first  time  in  English.  Lothar 
Honnighausen’s  The  Symbolist  Tradition  in  English  Literature:  A  Study  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  and  Fin-de-Siecle  is  a  historically  based  study  of  the  ‘poetics,  forms 
and  motifs’  of  the  English  ‘late  Romantics’  including  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  James  Thomson,  Ernest  Dowson,  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  Having 
carefully  contextualized  these  British  exponents  of  Symbolism  within  the  greater 
(and  better  theorized)  European  tradition,  Honnighausen  spends  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  discussing  some  of  the  principal  ‘themes'  and  ‘motifs'  of  the 
movement,  grouped  under  the  headings  of  ‘Imaginary  Landscape’  and  ‘Ideal 
Beloved’.  Although  impressively  wide-ranging  and  erudite  in  its  citation  of  texts, 
Honnighausen’s  analysis  rarely  rises  above  the  descriptive.  Both  in  his  thematic 
survey  and  in  his  account  of  typology  and  allegory  in  late  Romantic  literature, 
he  states  facts  without  pursuing  implications.  The  postscript  indicates  that  with 
new  theoretical  consciousness  Honnighausen  would  write  a  rather  different 
book  today,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  his  feminist  consciousness  has  been 
raised;  even  in  1971,  writers  with  a  predilection  for  ‘child  brides’  and  'dead 
beloveds’  were  known  by  other  names.  It  should  finally  be  noted  that  Ward  W. 
Briggs’  ‘Dowson,  Propertius  and  Cynara’  ( CML  8.115-23)  offers  a  sensitive 
appraisal  of  the  influence  of  Propertius  and  Horace  on  the  work  of  this  ‘late 
Romantic’  who  features  frequently  in  Honnighausen's  text. 


2.  The  Novel 

(a)  General 

As  readers  of  this  survey  will  see,  the  writers  of  articles  and  books  on  the 
Victorian  novel  not  surprisingly  concentrate  on  the  comparatively  few  authors 
who  are  high  in  critical  favour  in  the  1980s:  Dickens,  Trollope,  Charlotte  and 
Emily  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and  Hardy.  But  interesting  additions  to  the  current 
canon  are  Wilkie  Collins,  Bram  Stoker,  and  Rider  Haggard.  In  contrast, 
relatively  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  and 
Meredith.  That  in  any  case  all  of  these  authors  represent  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  enormous  output  of  Victorian  novels  is  made  clear  by  John  Sutherland  in 
‘Victorian  Novelists:  A  Survey’  ( CritQ  i. 50-61).  Using  numbers  from  R.  L. 
Wolffs  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction:  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  and  statistics 
from  the  trade  journal,  the  Publisher's  Circular ,  for  the  years  1837-1901, 
Sutherland  estimates  that  around  60,000  novels  were  published  during  the 
period.  By  means  of  further  calculations,  based  on  ‘an  average  output  of  17 
novels  per  novelist’  in  an  average  working  life  of  thirty-two  years,  he  concludes 
that  there  may  well  have  been  7,000  Victorian  novelists.  He  has  gathered  bio- 
bibliographical  data  on  some  878  of  these  novelists,  leading  him  to  note,  among 
other  things,  ‘the  clear  link  between  novel  writing  and  certain  historical 
conjunctions’  (for  example  the  emergence  of  sea  captains  as  novelists  in  the 
1830s)  and  ‘dynastic’  effects  (for  example  Thackeray,  his  daughter,  and  Virginia 
Woolf)-  He  also  notes  that  one  in  five  of  male  Victorian  novelists  was  a  lawyer. 
Sutherland  is  cautious  about  such  generalizations,  however,  since  he  points  out 
that  his  findings  are  ‘very  preliminary’.  The  Longman  Companion  to  Victorian 
Fiction,  which  Sutherland  has  compiled  single-handed,  assembles  the  material 
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mentioned  in  his  article,  for  here  are  878  biographies  of  novelists,  the  synopses  of 
554  novels,  forty-seven  entries  on  magazines  and  periodicals,  sixty-three  entries 
on  publishers,  and  articles  on  illustrators,  popular  types  of  novel  (for  example 
the  ‘sensational’  and  the  religious  novel),  and  miscellaneous  topics.  One  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that  never  before  has  so  much  basic  information  on  the 
subject  of  Victorian  fiction  been  collected  in  one  volume,  which  is  written  in  a 
characteristically  lively,  readable  style.  It  contains  plenty  of  interesting  and 
sometimes  unexpected  judgements:  Pickwick  Papers ,  for  example,  is  ‘the  most 
important  single  novel  of  the  Victorian  era’.  Sutherland  has  put  into  perspective 
the  infinitesimal  area  of  most  people’s  explorations  into  the  Victorian  novel  and 
by  implication  has  sharpened  some  of  the  recent  questions  about  the  worth  and 
extent  of  the  literary  canon. 

Two  lengthy  review-articles,  each  surveying  a  number  of  recently  published 
books  on  Victorian  fiction,  give  critical  overviews  of  influential  theoretical 
approaches  to  the  subject,  particularly  poststructuralism  and  the  ‘new  his- 
toricism’,  to  use  the  handy  but  occasionally  inexact  terminology.  Joseph  Litvak 
suggests,  in  ‘Back  to  the  Future’  ( TSLL  120-49),  that  whereas  the  1970s  ‘could 
be  called  the  Age  of  Deconstruction’  the  1980s  will  eventually  be  seen  as 
‘marking  the  Return  to  History,  or  perhaps  the  Recovery  of  the  Referent’. 
Sometimes  complementing  or  extending  deconstructionist  analyses,  several 
critics  of  the  1980s  (he  cites  Paul  de  Man,  Alexander  Welsh,  Tony  Tanner,  and 
Gillian  Beer  among  others)  are  changing  the  ‘current  critical  landscape’  in  their 
greater  insistence  upon  the  ‘social  context  of  literary  production’.  In  the  second 
survey,  ‘Victorian  Convention  and  Complexity’  (SR  243-50),  Merritt  Moseley 
‘proposes  a  distinction’  between  two  types  of  critic  currently  active  in  the  field  of 
the  Victorian  novel:  ‘those  who  believe  that,  as  Terry  Eagleton  puts  it, 
“characters,  events,  and  relations”  in  novels  are  “functions  of  certain 
controlling  systems  of  signification”,  and  those  who  do  not’.  Moseley  is  sharply 
critical  but  not  entirely  dismissive  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘nouvelle  aesthetic’  (as 
found  in  Steven  Connor’s  1985  book  on  Dickens  (YW  66.398),  for  example). 
Nevertheless,  he  obviously  favours  works  of  a  more  conventional,  historical 
approach  (as  found  in  the  reissue  of  John  R.  Reed’s  Victorian  Conventions,  first 
published  in  1975). 

As  the  writers  of  these  two  overviews  recognize,  new  theories  of  literary 
criticism,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  texts  function  in 
themselves,  are  influencing  studies  of  the  Victorian  novel.  The  title  itself  of 
Rosemarie  Bodenheimer’s  The  Politics  of  Story  in  Victorian  Social  Fiction  is  an 
indication  of  this.  She  examines  the  ‘shape  and  movement’  of  narratives  in  order 
to  tease  out  the  complexities  of  her  chosen  authors’  responses  to  social  questions 
and  thus  to  modify  the  conventional  opinions  that  social  novelists  often  failed, 
in  their  handling  of  both  structure  and  content,  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
contemporary  problems  they  present.  Her  book  falls  into  two  parts:  Women  s 
Fates  and  the  Factory  Question’  (Frances  Trollope,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Gaskell, 
Elizabeth  Stone,  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  and  George  Eliot)  and  ‘Narrative  History 
and  the  Social  Record’  (Dickens,  Kingsley,  Gaskell,  Disraeli,  and  George  Eliot). 
Major  and  minor  works  written  at  different  periods  have  been  deliberately 
juxtaposed  in  order  to  call  attention  to  ‘common  conceptual  struggles  in  very 
disparate  writers’. 

Another  critical  and  historical  tendency  today  is  to  find  an  overall  pattern  or 
theme  into  which  the  century’s  novels  can  be  integrated.  George  Levine,  in 
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Darwin  and  the  Novelists:  Patterns  of  Science  in  Victorian  Fiction ,  seeks  to  show 
how  Darwinian  ideas  are  incorporated,  usually  unconsciously,  in  the  novels  of 
the  period.  As  he  makes  clear,  he  is  not  studying  questions  of  direct  influence. 
These  ideas  include  those  concerned  with  change  and  history,  connections, 
abundance,  and  chance.  He  begins  with  Mansfield  Park  as  affording  something 
of  a  contrast  to  what  follows  in  the  Victorian  age,  since  it  is  ‘outside  the  aura  of 
Darwinism’.  He  discusses  Dickens  and  Trollope  extensively.  The  former  has 
Darwinian  ‘energetic  tendencies  to  multitudinousness  and  the  mysteries  of 
imperceptible  connection’.  The  latter,  perhaps  surprisingly,  he  takes  as  his 
‘central  example  of  Darwinian  novelist’  in  his  depiction  of  a  uniformitarian 
social  world.  In  the  last  chapter  Levine  looks  at  manifestations  of  political 
instability,  related  to  concepts  of  chance  and  change,  in  Old  Mortality,  Henry 
Esmond,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  Under  Western  Eyes.  In  Gothic  Manners  and 
the  Classic  English  No  vel  Joseph  Wiesenfarth’s  argument  is  that  ‘elements  of  two 
traditional  genres  -  that  of  the  novel  of  manners  and  that  of  the  new  Gothic 
novel  -  come  together  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  yield  a  new 
synthesis  in  fiction’.  To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  the  two  genres  and  to  show 
the  eventual  fusion  of  the  two,  he  discusses  in  chronological  sequence  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Barchester  Towers  (‘Manners’),  Wuthering  Heights  and  Great 
Expectations  (‘The  New  Gothic’),  and  Middlemarch,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
Jude  the  Obscure,  and  Parade’s  End  (‘Gothic  Manners’).  In  his  conclusion  he 
discusses  elements  of  the  ‘Gothic-manners’  tradition  in  Heart  of  Darkness, 
Zuleika  Dobson,  A  Handful  of  Dust,  and  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman. 
Middlemarch,  the  first  novel  to  fuse  the  two,  is  ‘about  the  horrors  of 
respectability’. 

Traditional  criticism  prevails  in  Dickens  and  Other  Victorians,  a  volume  of 
essays  in  honour  of  Philip  Collins  edited  by  Joanne  Shattock.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  Dickens:  George  Levine  on  ‘ Little  Dorrit  and  Three  Kinds  of  Science’ 
(natural  theology,  thermodynamics,  and  evolution),  of  which  a  revised  version 
appears  in  his  Darwin  and  the  Novelists:  Sylvere  Monod  on  Dickens's  hostile  and 
satirical  attitude  towards  children  in  Sketches  by  Box:  Andrew  Sanders  on  some 
sources  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  K.  J.  Fielding  on  ‘The  Dickens  World 
Revisited’,  which,  among  other  things,  reassesses  some  aspects  of  Humphry 
House’s  interpretation  of  that  world;  Graham  Storey  on  Dickens's  political 
opinions,  as  revealed  in  his  letters;  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  on  Dickens’s  ‘responses 
to  the  feminine’,  especially  as  reflected  in  David  Copperfield  and  Great 
Expectations:  John  Sutherland  on  Dickens’s  ‘serializing  imitators’.  The  second 
part  of  the  collection  is  a  miscellany:  Isobel  Armstrong  on  ‘Re-Reading 
Victorian  Poetry’;  R.  K.  Webb  on  ‘The  Gaskells  as  Unitarians’,  which  is  relevant 
to  an  appreciation  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  novels  in  that  (as  Webb  says) 
Unitarianism  gave  her  an  inclusive  and  prescriptive  world-view;  Michael  Slater 
on  Peacock’s  Gryll  Grange,  which  he  sees  as  ‘Victorian’  in  its  new  emphasis  on 
characterization,  humour,  and  autobiographical  elements;  A.  R.  Humphreys  on 
‘Thackeray:  Novelist  of  Society’,  a  wide-ranging,  appreciative  essay  of  the  kind 
seldom  written  today;  Michael  Wolff  on  ‘Heroines  Adrift:  George  Eliot  and  the 
Victorian  Ideology  of  Family’,  in  which  he  examines  the  situations  of  Maggie, 
Romola,  and  Gwendolen  when  ‘adrift’  at  turning  points  of  their  lives;  Gillian 
Beer  on  ‘The  Victorians  in  Virginia  Woolf:  1832-1941’,  discussing  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  characteristics  of  Victorian  prose  are  used  and  transformed  in 
Virginia  Woolf  s  writing.  As  a  Festschrift,  the  collection  has  no  unifying  theme, 
except  the  implied  and  welcome  one  of  Philip  Collins’s  interests  and  scholarship. 
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A  notable  example  of  a  recent  ‘humanist’  consideration  of  two  Victorian 
novels  is  Timothy  Peltason’s  ‘Imagination  and  Learning  in  George  Eliot,  Mill, 
and  Dickens’  ( EIC  35-54),  in  which  he  examines  the  central  importance  of  the 
imagination  in  Middlemarch,  Mill’s  Autobiography,  and  Hard  Times.  This  may 
be  thought  to  be  a  well-explored  theme,  but  Peltason’s  juxtaposition  of  the  three 
famous  texts  and  his  detailed  analyses  make  a  powerful  case  for  that  ‘human 
faculty’  which  is  sometimes  called  the  imagination  and  which  ‘puts  us  in  fullest 
possession  of  the  facts  of  our  lives’,  enabling  us  ‘to  reach  sympathetically  into  the 
lives  of  other  persons’. 

The  bicentenary  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  may  well  bring 
to  our  attention  Victorian  novels  that  deal  with  the  period.  As  a  preliminary 
study,  so  to  speak,  Kurt  Tetzeli  von  Rosador  has  written  ‘Metaphorical 
Representations  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Victorian  Fiction’  (NCL  43. 1-23). 
Three  common  metaphors  were  antiquity  (especially  the  Roman  Republic),  the 
theatre,  and  the  forces  of  Nature  (the  seasonal  cycle,  avalanches,  and 
earthquakes,  for  example).  In  Arthur  Coningsby  John  Sterling  uses  both  the  ‘cult 
of  antiquity’  and  the  ‘elemental  forces  of  nature’,  but  the  imagery  lacks 
consistency  and  weight.  In  a  better-known  novel,  La  Vendee,  Trollope’s 
metaphors  include  those  associated  with  a  holy  war.  But  by  means  of  his  ironical 
authorial  stance,  he  implicitly  criticizes  this  unrealistic  way  of  presenting  his 
material.  Rosador  asserts  that  in  Dickens’s  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ‘both  the 
metaphoric  impulse  of  the  early  and  mid-Victorian  novel  and  the  steady 
progress  of  metaphorizing  the  French  Revolution  coalesce  and  come  to  full 
fruition’.  Dickens’s  metaphorical  techniques  include  the  use  of  ‘deindi¬ 
vidualization’  and  natural  phenomena.  After  this  ‘apogee’  of  imagery,  the 
tendency  towards  metaphor  gradually  disappears  from  historical  fiction. 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

Little  is  heard  these  days  of  Frances  Trollope,  the  author  of  thirty-five  novels, 
as  John  Sutherland  reminds  us  in  the  Longman  Companion.  But  in  “‘What  Shall 
Become  of  Us  All?”:  Frances  Trollope’s  Sense  of  the  Future’  ( SNNTS  151-66) 
Susan  S.  Kissel  writes  an  appreciation  (along  with  a  recognition  of  the  influence 
on  the  novelist  of  a  young  reformer  named  Frances  Wright)  of  her  fictional 
heroines’  search  for  ‘truth  in  a  world  of  deceit  and  corruption,  attempting  to  act 
with  intelligence,  honesty,  and  fairness  towards  others’.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  is 
seen  in  rather  a  similar  light  in  Barbara  Leah  Harman  s  In  Promiscuous 
Company:  Female  Public  Appearance  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  North  and  South' 
(VS  31.351-74).  Harman  places  the  action  of  the  novel  in  the  context  of  a 
widespread  disapproval  and  suspicion  of  women  in  public  life.  Gaskell  s 
depiction  of  Margaret  Hale,  particularly  in  the  famous  scene  where  she 
confronts  the  strikers,  affirms  and  thus  legitimizes  female  public  action  and 
sexuality’. 

Michael  Lund’s  Reading  Thackeray  is  a  study  in  reader  response.  Using 
Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis,  Henry  Esmond,  The  Newcomes,  and  Denis  Duval  as  his 
principal  case  studies,  Lund  examines  ways  in  which  Victorian  readers  possibly 
reacted  to  Thackeray’s  fictional  characters  and  events.  He  considers  the  effects  of 
publication  methods  (especially  serialization)  and  also  the  effects  of  happenings 
in  the  ‘real’  world  outside  the  texts.  One  instance  of  Lund  s  fruitful  explorations 
is  his  assessment  of ‘the  kind  of  reading  inspired  by  a  three-volume  work  [Henry 
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Esmond ]  as  opposed  to  installment  novels,  consistency-building  more  than  the 
activity  of  the  wandering  viewpoint’.  In  contrast  to  the  wide  scope  of  Lund’s 
book,  Joe  K.  Law’s  article,  ‘Thackeray  and  the  Uses  of  Opera’  (RES  502-12), 
focuses  on  a  particular  aspect,  as  its  title  makes  clear.  This  is,  however,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  many  operatic  references  in  Thackeray’s  fiction, 
forming  a  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  allusive 
nineteenth-century  novelists.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Carol 
Hanbery  MacKay’s  The  Two  Thackerays:  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie’s  Centenary 
Biographical  Introductions  to  the  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(AMS),  which  collects  in  two  volumes  those  fascinating,  discursive  reminis¬ 
cences. 

One  is  always  tempted  to  talk  of  the  ‘Dickens  industry’  when  looking  at  the 
customary  proliferation  of  books  and  articles  concerning  him.  But  some 
important  and  even  indispensable  books  in  this  field  have  been  published  in 
1988.  The  Dickens  Index,  the  modestly  entitled  work  of  reference  compiled  by 
Nicolas  Bentley,  Michael  Slater,  and  Nina  Burgis,  has  immediately  superseded 
all  others  of  the  kind.  First  conceived  by  the  late  Nicolas  Bentley  (the  artist)  and 
then  completed  by  two  of  the  foremost  Dickens  scholars  of  today,  the  book  lists 
and  explains  in  alphabetical  order  people  associated  with  Dickens,  characters, 
places,  allusions,  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases.  It  gives  bibliographical 
information  and  briefly  describes  the  themes  and  special  features  of  the  novels. 
There  have  been  many  Dickens  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  but  this  is  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  and  precise.  Alongside  the  Index  we  can  place 
another  book  of  great  practical  use:  Norman  Page’s  Dickens  Chronology ,  one  of 
a  series  of  such  chronologies  in  progress.  Owing  to  Dickens’s  prominent  public 
life,  his  popularity,  his  numerous  relationships  with  others,  and  his  prolific  letter 
writing,  an  amazing  amount  of  detail  is  available  about  his  daily  activities.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career  to  his  death,  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint  these  activities 
on  usually  at  least  six  dates  in  each  month.  Thanks  to  Page,  we  can  see  with  ease 
and  accuracy  the  course  of  his  life;  previously,  we  had  laboriously  to  extract  this 
information  for  ourselves  from  Forster  or  Edgar  Johnson.  A  third  book  likely  to 
become  the  standard  authority  on  its  subject  is  Michael  Allen’s  Charles  Dickens' 
Childhood.  Allen  has  gone  to  rate-books,  local  newspapers,  and  Admiralty  and 
church  records  and  has  checked  secondary  sources  to  give  us  the  facts  and  dates 
about  Dickens  and  his  family  in  the  years  1 8 1 2-30.  As  a  result  of  his  research,  he 
has  corrected  errors  and  suggested  some  emendations  to  accepted  accounts  of 
Dickens’s  early  life.  He  concludes,  for  example,  that  the  period  of  Dickens's 
boyhood  employment  at  Warren’s  Blacking  warehouse  was  probably  twelve  or 
thirteen  months,  and  not  the  four  to  six  months  that  some  biographers  have 
assumed.  K.  J.  Fielding’s  edition  of  The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens  (YW 
41 .233)  has  been  reissued,  with  the  addition  of  a  short  speech  made  at  the  Royal 
Academy  banquet  on  3  May  1862;  a  farewell  address  Dickens  composed  for 
Madame  Celeste,  actress  and  theatre  manageress,  which  she  delivered  at  the 
Lyceum  on  3 1  March  1 860;  some  brief  introductory  remarks  he  made  at  some  of 
his  public  readings;  and  a  little  new  information.  Otherwise,  this  expensive 
volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  original  Clarendon  edition,  which  is  strangely 
unacknowledged.  But  here  again  we  have  an  indispensable,  standard  work. 

Another  major  publication  in  this  bumper  year  for  Dickens  studies  is  Fred 
Kaplan’s  Dickens:  A  Biography.  This  is  a  detailed,  fluent  account,  scrupulously 
annotated  and  taking  into  consideration  all  the  latest  research.  It  tends, 
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however,  to  interpret  the  fiction  too  readily  in  simple  autobiographical  terms: 
Paul  and  Florence  Dombey  are  ‘surrogates  for  Dickens’;  key  elements  in  Hard 
Times  ‘draw  on  his  personal  preoccupation  with  father-daughter  and  father- 
son  relationships,  and  on  the  seemingly  intractable  problems  of  his  marriage’, 
and  so  on.  Even  so,  it  is  a  handy  biography,  which  ‘gives  you  all  the  facts’.  The 
first  word  in  the  title  of  David  Trotter’s  book  Circulation:  Defoe,  Dickens  and  the 
Economies  of  the  Novel  is  a  metaphor  for  movements  and  stoppages  in  society 
and  the  economy.  In  the  part  devoted  to  Dickens,  Trotter  shows  that  the  novelist 
was  ‘for  circulation  and  against  stoppage’.  Trotter  relates  this  idea  to  the  control 
of  disease  and  crime  and  to  social  and  commercial  factors,  both  in  Victorian 
England  and  as  explored  in  Dickens’s  fictional  worlds.  Although  the  concept  of 
‘circulation’  can  occasionally  seem  so  all-embracing  as  to  become  vague,  a 
number  of  insights  emerge  from  this  study  of  the  Dickens  world  from  a  new 
angle. 

The  Dickens  Companions  series,  which  will  eventually  provide  annotation  to 
all  of  Dickens’s  novels,  has  had  two  titles  added  to  it  this  year:  Susan  Shatto  and 
Andrew  Sanders  have  provided  Companions  to  Bleak  House  and  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  respectively.  Yet  again  I  have  to  use  the  word  ‘indispensable’,  since  every 
reader  of  the  novels,  whether  of  the  ‘common’  or  ‘academic’  variety,  will  benefit 
by  consulting  these  works  of  reference,  which  supply  full  information  on 
sources,  the  historical  and  biographical  background,  and  allusions.  Anny 
Sadrin’s  ‘Great  Expectations’  has  been  included  in  the  Unwin  Critical  Library, 
which  already  has  Sylvere  Monod  on  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  This  is  an  excellent  full 
study  of  a  novel  which  (as  Sadrin  notes)  has  already  engendered  1 1 14  entries  in 
George  J.  Worth’s  annotated  bibliography  (1986).  It  supplies  information  on 
the  writing  and  publication  of  the  novel;  examines  the  chronology  of  the 
narrative;  and  considers  such  features  as  gentlemanliness,  Australian  convicts, 
its  analogies  with  myth,  and  its  structure  and  technique  (including  the  two 
endings,  the  narrative  voice,  and  the  use  of  ‘drama’).  It  gives  a  concise  yet 
detailed  overview  of  the  critical  reception  of  the  novel  and  has  a  comprehensive 
bibliography.  It  is  also  appropriate  here  to  acknowledge,  with  admiration  and 
gratitude,  the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Pilgrim  edition  of  The 
Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  covering  the  years  1850-2,  edited  by  Graham  Storey 
et  al. 

We  turn  now  to  articles  first  on  Dickens  in  general  and  then  on  particular 
novels.  Michael  Allen  has  written  ‘The  Dickens/Crewe  Connection’  {DQu  175— 
85)  about  the  aristocratic  Crewe  family,  for  whom  Dickens’s  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  worked  as  butler  and  housekeeper.  He  suggests  some  trails  that  could 
be  followed  (Is  the  servant  in  a  group  painting  of  the  Crewes  by  Arthur  Devis, 
Dickens’s  grandfather?  Was  John  Dickens’s  interest  in  theatrical  entertainment 
aroused  by  plays  put  on  at  Crewe  Hall?)  and,  inter  alia,  establishes  the  date  of 
John  Dickens’s  birth  (21  August  1785).  Jerome  Meckier  gives  an  extensive, 
balanced  account  in  ‘Dickens  and  the  Newspaper  Conspiracy  of  1842’  ( DQu  3- 
17,  51-64)  of  the  controversies  that  arose  during  Dickens’s  first  American  visit. 
‘One  must  remember’,  he  observes,  ‘that  a  young  author  was  visiting  a  very 
young  nation  and  that  each  was  seeking  verification  from  the  other.  Kathleen 
Tillotson’s  ‘ Bleak  House  at  a  Seance’  and  ‘Henry  Spicer,  Forster,  and  Dickens’ 
(. Dickensian  2-5,  66-78)  together  go  to  make  the  first  detailed  account  of  Spicer, 
a  playwright  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  contributed  articles  to  All  the  Yeai 
Round  between  1859  and  1860  (listed  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  article).  Peter 
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Hunt  discusses  ‘Chesterton’s  Use  of  Biography  in  His  Charles  Dickens  (1906)’ 
(. Dickensian  131-41),  arguing  that  he  makes  judicious  use  of  biography  but 
disagreeing  with  Chesterton’s  view  that  Dickens  was  uneducated.  A  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Dickens’s  social  concerns  is  supplied  by  William  F. 
Long  in  ‘Dickens  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food’  ( Dickensian  160-70);  he  relates 
the  novelist’s  frequent  references  to  the  subject  to  contemporary  inquiries  and 
reports  concerning  the  abuse.  Michael  N.  Stanton,  in  ‘Charles  Dickens;  Used 
Up ’  ( Dickensian  143-52),  supplies  an  account  of  Dion  Boucicault’s  farce  Used 
Up,  which  Dickens  and  his  amateur  company  of  actors  presented  four  times 
between  1848  and  1852.  David  Parker  notes  ‘A  Phiz  Tribute  to  Cruikshank' 
{Dickensian  6-7);  Phiz’s  ‘Mr  Guppy’s  Entertainment’,  one  of  his  illustrations  to 
Bleak  House,  is  a  visual  ‘echo’  of  Cruikshank’s  ‘Thoughts  about  People’,  one  of 
the  engravings  in  Sketches  by  Boz.  Sandra  Spencer’s  'The  Indispensable  Mr 
Wills’  {VPR  145-51)  traces  the  phases  of  the  relationship  between  Dickens  and 
W.  H.  Wills  on  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round.  Kathryn  Chittick,  in 
‘Dickens  and  Parliamentary  Reporting  in  the  1830s’  {VPR  151-60),  surveys 
Dickens’s  work  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  context  of 
parliamentary  reporting  and  sketch-writing  at  that  time.  Donald  Hawes' 
‘Dickens  in  Camden’  {CHR  24-7)  deals  also  with  the  presence  of  Camden  in  the 
novels. 

As  we  consider  this  year’s  work  on  individual  novels,  we  shall  see  that  some  of 
the  earlier  ones  receive  little  or  no  attention.  Tobey  C.  Herzog  takes  what  can 
loosely  be  called  a  structuralist  approach  in  ‘The  Merry  Circle  of  The  Pickwick 
Papers'.  A  Dickensian  Paradigm’  {SNNTS  55-63).  He  sees  Pickwick  Papers  as 
‘a  novel  about  human  interaction,  the  ease  -  for  the  most  part  -  in  which  people 
overcome  artificial  social  and  domestic  barriers  to  mingle  freely  with  each  other'. 
Hence,  Herzog  argues  that  Dickens  makes  use  in  the  novel  of  social,  family,  and 
friendly  circles  -  ‘merry  and  joyous  circles’,  as  exemplified  by  the  Pickwickians 
and  the  Wardle  family.  Joseph  Savicki's  ‘Oliver  (Un)Twisted:  Narrative 
Strategies’  {VN  73.23-7)  argues  that  because  these  strategies  are  contradictory 
they  undermine  our  understanding  of  Oliver's  goodness  and  ‘progress’  and  the 
thematic  values  the  novel  tries  to  present.  The  ending,  for  example,  in  which 
Oliver  has  gained  a  family  but  is  ‘still  orphaned'  provided  contemporary  readers 
with  the  ‘myth  of  a  link  to  the  past'  at  the  same  time  as  ‘an  image  of  their 
unbridgeable  separation  from  the  past’. 

DQu  had  a  special  Nicholas  Nickleby  number  (hi)  to  celebrate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  Dickens’s  third  novel.  In  ‘Between  Two 
Worlds:  Aristocracy  and  Gentility  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  (110-18)  Robin 
Gilmour  discusses  Nicholas’s  role  as  a  representative  of  the  middle  classes  and  of 
gentlemanly  conduct  in  relation  to  the  other  classes  Dickens  portrays  in  the 
novel.  Nicholas,  he  thinks,  is  a  ‘more  vital  creation’  than  he  is  generally  said  to 
be.  Michael  Cotsell’s  ‘Nicholas  Nickleby:  Dickens’s  First  Young  Man’  (11 8— 
28),  an  article  I  found  hard  to  follow,  also  deals  with  the  hero.  He  stresses  the 
sensibility  of  Nicholas  as  a  picaresque  hero;  his  ‘touchy  haughtiness  conceals  a 
prim  respectability  and  a  desire  to  cry’.  Beth  F.  Herst,  in  ‘ Nicholas  Nickleby  and 
the  Idea  of  the  Hero’  (128-36),  enterprisingly  looks  at  the  eponymous  hero, 
usually  dismissed  as  a  cipher.  She  suggests  that  Dickens’s  claim  that  Nicholas 
was  meant  to  be  both  a  hero  and  a  natural  young  man  is  not  fulfilled.  Nicholas’s 
‘natural  behaviour’,  present  mostly  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  is  contradicted 
by  his  later,  conventionally  ‘heroic’  behaviour.  Angus  Easson’s  ‘Emotion  and 
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Gesture  in  Nicholas  Nickleby'  (136-51)  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  emotion  and  physical  gestures,  which  raises  issues  of 
sincerity  and  audience  involvement.  Also  theatrical  in  emphasis  is  Carol 
Hanbery  MacKay’s  account  of  ‘The  Melodramatic  Impulse  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby"  (152-63).  Dickensian  contains  a  thorough,  ‘traditional’  article  by 
Sister  Mary  Cleopha  Cipar  on  ‘Picaresque  Characteristics  in  Nicholas  Nickleby' 
(42-6),  which  include  its  episodic  plot,  our  constant  encounters  with  new 
characters,  the  presentation  of  the  picaro  as  ‘an  orphan,  either  virtually  or 
nominally’,  the  change  of  masters,  and  the  travels  which  enable  the  picaro  to 
view  society. 

Catherine  Waters’  ‘Ambiguous  Intimacy:  Brother  and  Sister  Relationships  in 
Dombey  and  Son'  ( Dickensian  9-26)  takes  a  psychological  approach  to  those 
relationships,  that  is,  those  between  Mr  Dombey  and  Mrs  Chick,  John  and 
Harriet  Carker,  and  Florence  and  Paul  Dombey.  In  connection  with  the  last  two 
sets  of  relationships,  which  Dickens  fully  presents,  she  concludes  that  both  are 
‘marked  by  an  equivalence  in  the  woman’s  identity  as  wife  and  sister’.  Another 
essay  in  Dickensian  this  year  also  takes  a  psychological  line.  This  is  Nancy  E. 
Schaumburger’s  interesting  analysis,  ‘Partners  in  Pathology:  David,  Dora,  and 
Steerforth’  (155-9).  All  are  members,  she  points  out,  of ‘single  parent-only  child 
families’.  Once  Steerforth  and  Dora  die,  Schaumburger  suggests,  David  is  free  to 
realize  himself  more  fully  and  rapidly.  Perhaps  ‘psychological-sociological’ 
could  best  describe  the  thrust  of  Mary  Anne  Andrade’s  ‘Pollution  of  an  Honest 
Home’  ( DQu  65-74),  which  also  deals  with  David  Copperfield.  In  that  novel,  she 
argues,  the  villains,  Heep,  Steerforth,  and  Murdstone,  help  to  organize  its 
structure  and  hence  its  theme:  family  life  is  celebrated,  and  the  meanness, 
falseness,  and  cruelty  of  the  three  villains  test  and  offset  its  positive  qualities. 
Michael  Greenstein  turns  to  the  oft-treated  question  of  symbolism  in  Dickens  in 
‘Between  Curtain  and  Caul:  David  Copperfield’ s  Shining  Transparencies’  (DQu 
75-81),  in  which  he  interprets  the  recurring  imagery  of  the  ‘window’  in  David 
Copperfield. 

In  ‘Lady  Dedlock  and  the  Plot  of  Bleak  House ’  (DQu  185-91)  Susan  Shatto 
looks  at  the  plot  itself,  an  aspect  of  Dickens’s  work  that  is  neglected.  She  corrects 
errors  that  critics  have  made  concerning  this,  convincingly  demonstrating  Lady 
Dedlock’s  connection  with  the  Jarndyce  suit  and  emphasizing  her  active  role  in 
the  narrative  and  her  wide-ranging  influence  on  the  characters.  Thomas  M. 
Linehan,  in  ‘Parallel  Lives:  The  Past  and  Self-Retribution  in  Bleak  House ’ 
(SNNTS  131-50),  sees  as  one  of  Dickens’s  major  aims  in  Bleak  House  the 
presentation  of ‘a  powerful  and  extended  study  of  the  formidable  psychological 
and  moral  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  individual  freedom  .  Esther  s  basic 
situation’  of  feeling  both  guilt  and  innocence  regarding  her  illegitimate  birth  ‘is 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  many  other  characters  .  Both  Shatto  and  Linehan,  then, 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  closely  woven  dramatic  and  psychological  structure  of 
the  novel.  In  ‘Dickens  and  the  Critic :  1852-53’  (VPR  139-44)  Brahma 
Chaudhuri  examines  the  gossip  columns  and  reviews  in  the  Critic  between  1852 
and  1853  in  relation  to  Bleak  House,  including  the  familiar  topics  of  the 
Skimpole-Leigh  Hunt  identification  and  spontaneous  combustion.  Claudette 
Kemper  Columbus’s  ‘The  (Un)Lettered  Ensemble:  What  Charley  Does  Not 
Learn  about  Writing  in  Bleak  House '  (SEL  609-23)  is  an  intricate  and 
sometimes  over-fanciful  study  of  verbal  devices  (including  names,  consonants, 
vowels,  alliteration,  and  puns)  in  the  novel.  Dickens  is  showing,  for  instance, 
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‘words,  letters,  characters,  as  husks,  the  native  rhythms  threshed  out  of  them  by 
the  unfeeling  mechanics  of  religious,  legal,  academic,  and  fiduciary  systems’. 

Michael  Squires’s  ‘The  Structure  of  Dickens’s  Imagination  in  Little  Dorrit' 
( TSLL  49-64)  is  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  characterization,  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  aiming  to  show  that  beneath  the  ‘variegated  and  complex  narrative 
surface  lies  an  inner  imaginative  cohesion  of  striking  proportions’.  More 
conventionally,  Iain  Crawford,  in  ‘“Machinery  in  Motion”:  Time  in  Little 
Dorrit ’  ( Dickensian  30-41),  considers  four  aspects  of  time  in  the  novel:  the  time 
scheme  of  the  action,  the  timing  within  the  serial  parts,  the  thematic  use  Dickens 
makes  of  the  characters’  ages  (which  the  novelist  gives  with  ‘careful  precision’), 
and  the  period  in  which  the  novel  is  set.  Regarding  this  last  aspect,  he  indicates 
the  discrepancies  between  its  setting  in  the  mid- 1820s  and  the  topicality  of  its 
content  in  the  mid- 1850s.  His  conclusion  is  that  ‘Time  is  .  .  .  central  to  the 
achievement  of  Little  Dorrit'.  On  a  possibly  factual  point  concerning  the  same 
novel,  Charles  Swann,  in  ‘Wainewright  the  Poisoner’  ( N&Q  321-2),  suggests 
that  this  notorious  murderer  was  a  source  for  Blandois/Rigaud.  Harland  S. 
Nelson’s  ‘Shadow  and  Substance  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities'  ( Dickensian  97-106) 
also  gives  some  information  on  a  possible  source.  Dickens,  Nelson  suggests, 
‘found  some  imaginative  stimulus  ...  in  a  hack  romance  by  John  Frederick 
Smith,  The  Substance  and  the  Shadow',  serialized  in  Cassell's  Illustrated  Paper  in 
early  1859. 

Frankenstein  and  the  Gothic  novel  crop  up  everywhere  these  days  in  studies  of 
the  nineteenth-century  novel  (one  example  was  Joseph  Wiesenfarth's).  In  ‘Pip 
and  the  Monster:  The  Joys  of  Bondage’  (SEL  625-48)  Iain  Crawford  argues  that 
Great  Expectations  is  ‘both  a  completion  of  and  antithesis  to  Shelley’s  work, 
since  it  retains  its  predecessor’s  terms  but  transforms  their  significance’.  Pip  is  in 
a  sense  a  creation  of  Magwitch’s,  but  he  is  also  ‘created  and  misshaped  by  class 
envy’.  This  is  an  ingenious  article,  but  to  my  mind  too  far-fetched  to  be 
convincing.  Evelyn  M.  Romig,  like  a  number  of  recent  critics  of  the  Victorian 
novel,  takes  a  narratological  approach  in  ‘Twisted  Tale,  Silent  Teller:  Miss 
Havisham  in  Great  Expectations'  ( DQu  18-22).  Miss  Havisham  differs  from  the 
other  ‘storytellers’  in  Great  Expectations  in  her  poetic  and  myth-making  force.  It 
seems  as  if  Dickens  sees  her  role  as  a  warning  to  artists  and  readers  alike  not  to 
ignore  the  truth.  But  in  any  case,  Miss  Havisham,  Pip,  the  novelist,  and  his 
readers  are  all  involved  in  the  process  of  ‘making  meaning’.  In  ‘Storytelling  as 
Mimesis  in  Our  Mutual  Friend  ( DQu  23-30)  Patricia  Marks  takes  a  similar 
theoretical  line.  Some  characters,  such  as  Lammle,  Podsnap,  and  Wegg,  use 
‘monologic’  story-telling,  which  is  ‘self-enclosed’,  whereas  others,  such  as  Lizzie 
and  Boffin,  tell  ‘dialogic’  stories,  which  are  open-ended.  Another  influential 
current  theory,  based  on  reader  response,  informs  J.  Fisher  Solomon’s  ‘Realism, 
Rhetoric,  and  Reification;  or.  The  Case  of  the  Missing  Detective  in  Our  Mutual 
Friend  (MP  86.34-45).  Solomon  counters  the  opinion  that  the  Harmon  mystery 
is  unsatisfactorily  presented  by  developing  the  thesis  that  Harmon  is  not  a 
‘detective’  out  to  solve  and  explain  puzzles  but  is  intended  instead  to  counteract 
the  materialistic  values  represented  by  the  Will.  He  is  unconcerned  with 
explanation  and  is  ‘only  interested  in  the  future  moral  effects  of  his  actions’. 
Solomon  concludes  that  the  active  reader  is  the  real  hero  of  the  novel. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  continues  to  attract  its  own  special  kind  of 
comment,  dealing  above  all  with  the  mysteries  of  its  plot.  Charles  Forsyte,  an 
active  commentator  in  this  specialized  field,  asks  ‘How  Did  Drood  Die?’ 
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(• Dickensian  81-95),  and  puts  forward  his  view  that  there  are  sufficient  clues  in  the 
text  to  show  that  Jasper’s  intended  fate  for  Drood  was  ‘strangulation  and 
impalement’.  In  ‘Shaw  on  Edwin  Drood.  Some  Unpublished  Letters’  {Dickensian 
27-9)  Don  Richard  Cox  reproduces  two  letters  from  Bernard  Shaw.  As  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  ‘trial’  of  John  Jasper  held  by  the  Dickens  Fellowship  in 
1914,  Shaw  wrote  about  the  event  to  B.  W.  Matz,  the  editor  of  the  Dickensian  at 
the  time.  Cox  also  reminds  us  of  Shaw’s  low  opinion  of  the  novel.  Stan  Elgey,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Dickensian  (171),  points  out  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  asserting 
that  Edwin  Drood  was  a  church  organist. 

Two  important  books  on  Trollope  have  appeared  this  year.  R.  H.  Super’s  The 
Chronicler  of  Barsetshire:  A  Life  of  Anthony  Trollope  is  an  admirable  biography, 
comprehensive,  scholarly,  and  readable.  Super  has,  he  says,  ‘attempted  to  escape 
the  shadow’  of  Trollope’s  Autobiography ,  on  which  previous  biographers  have 
relied  too  trustingly.  He  provides  scrupulous  detail  about  every  aspect  of 
Trollope’s  life,  including  a  full  account  of  his  work  in  the  Post  Office.  His  critical 
comments  on  the  novels  are  comparatively  brief  but  unexceptionable  and  he 
relates  them,  where  relevant,  to  Trollope’s  own  life  and  experiences.  This  will 
surely  be  the  standard  biography  for  many  years  to  come.  As  a  ‘traditional’ 
novelist,  Trollope  seems  to  evoke  ‘traditional  criticism’,  of  the  kind  excellently 
represented  in  Stephen  Wall’s  Trollope  and  Character.  This  is  a  penetrating 
study  of  characterization  in  Trollope’s  major  novels,  closely  analysing  the 
behaviour  and  interaction  of  his  fictional  personages  and  also  considering  them 
in  relation  to  such  themes  as  ‘Vacillation  and  Indecision’  and  ‘Inheritance  and 
Guilt’.  Through  the  medium  of  such  an  apparently  old-fashioned  technique  as 
character  examination,  Wall  in  fact  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  fiction.  The 
book  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  Trollope  studies.  John  G.  Hynes’s  ‘ The 
American  Senator.  Anthony  Trollope’s  Critical  “Chronicle  of  a  Winter  at 
Dillsborough”’  {ES  48-54)  is  a  description  of  this  comparatively  unfamiliar 
novel,  indicating,  among  other  things,  the  criticisms  made  by  Mr  Gotobed,  the 
Senator  of  the  title,  of  English  society  (including  Church  patronage,  fox¬ 
hunting,  and  political  corruption),  and  the  machinations  of  Arabella  Trefoil, 
‘one  of  Trollope’s  most  detestable  characters’. 

Like  Dickens,  the  Bronte  sisters  (especially  Charlotte  and  Emily)  have  had 
extensive  coverage  this  year  in  books  and  articles.  Tom  Winnifrith  has  brought 
out  a  second  edition  of  The  Brontes  and  Their  Background,  which  was  first 
published  in  1973  (YW  54.347)  and  subsequently  revised  in  1977.  A  preface 
acknowledges  some  changes  in  Winnifrith’s  opinions.  He  thinks,  for  example, 
that  he  was  unfair  to  Charlotte  Bronte  ‘in  presenting  her  as  a  writer  of  limited 
outlook  and  ephemeral  interest’  and  that  her  infatuation  with  Heger  and 
Branwell’s  affair  with  Mrs  Robinson  were,  after  all,  of  importance  in  the  creation 
of  her  work.  He  also  thinks  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Bronte  juvenilia  was 
inadequate.  The  numerous  works  of  Bronte  scholarship  and  criticism  that  have 
appeared  since  1973  are  usefully  listed,  but  the  text  of  the  book  is  unchanged, 
although  errors  are  corrected  in  additional  notes.  This  Background  is  an 
informative  and  critical  survey  of  the  Brontes’  world,  the  texts  of  the  novels, 
religion,  morality,  contemporary  reviews  of  their  work,  and  social  class.  Noting 
that  the  three  Bronte  sisters  and  George  Eliot  ‘were  born  in  the  period  between 
1816  and  1820’,  Barbara  Prentis  has  written  a  comparative  study,  The  Bronte 
Sisters  and  George  Eliot:  A  Unity  of  Difference.  She  considers  their  attitudes 
towards  children,  religion,  ‘the  self  and  the  world’,  love  and  sexuality,  the 
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woman  question,  tragedy,  death,  and  eschatology.  To  use  her  own  words,  she 
concentrates  on  the  ‘intellectual  and  emotional  factors  in  their  novels  rather 
than  ‘purely  literary  criticism’. 

Two  biographies  of  Charlotte  Bronte  have  appeared.  Tom  Winnifrith’s  A 
New  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is  a  brief,  taut  biography  that  does  not  romanticize 
her.  In  fact,  as  the  author  claims,  ‘the  Charlotte  that  emerges  from  the  following 
pages  is  an  admirable  but  not  a  particularly  attractive  figure’.  Its  particularity 
and  brevity  sometimes  prevent  one  from  seeing  a  complete  picture  in 
perspective,  and  things  are  made  harder  by  an  awkward  prose  style.  Rebecca 
Fraser’s  Charlotte  Bronte  is  lengthy,  detailed,  and  fluent.  It  incorporates  the 
results  of  recent  research,  giving,  for  example,  a  comprehensive  account  of 
Arthur  Bell  Nicholls.  It  contains  some  evocative  illustrations,  including  a 
recently  discovered  1853  photograph  of  a  woman  who  appears  to  be  Charlotte 
Bronte.  For  the  time  being,  this  biography  may  well  supersede  Winifred  Gerin's 
(YW  48.305),  which  is  inadequate  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Judith  Williams  traces  patterns  of  Perception  and  Expression  in  the  Novels  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  She  detects  structures  that  represent  inner  and  outer  selves  and 
worlds,  aligned  with  the  female  and  the  male  respectively,  for  historical  reasons: 
‘the  social  world  of  women  is  closed  and  limited . . .  and  the  social  world  of  men  is 
one  of  outward  activity.’  The  protagonists  of  the  novels  ‘struggle  toward 
perception  and  a  forcible  bringing  together  of  inner  and  outer’.  This  is  the  thesis 
that  informs  her  analysis  of  each  of  the  four  novels  in  turn.  Frederick  L.  Ashe,  in 
‘June  Eyre :  The  Quest  for  Optimism’  (SNNTS  121-30),  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  heroine’s  childhood  in  forming  her  outlook  on  life:  ‘to  see  the 
adult  Jane  as  the  crippled  but  determined  product  of  an  unhealthy  childhood  is 
to  re-establish  the  novel  as  the  very  plausible  portrait  of  a  full  human  life.’  In 
‘Heading  Out  Is  Not  Going  Home:  Jane  Eyre'  (SEL  589-608)  Melodie 
Monahan  takes  as  a  starting  point  Jane  Eyre’s  disappointment  with  her 
rereading  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  when  confined  in  the  Red  Room.  Monahan 
explores,  in  terms  of  feminist  and  narratological  theories,  the  tensions  that  exist 
in  Jane’s  journey  through  life.  The  basic  reason  for  the  complexities  and 
ambivalences  that  occur  during  her  progress  is  that  she,  as  the  ‘female  hero’,  is  ‘a 
questing  protester  against  patriarchal  tyranny’.  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer  detects 
a  Miltonic  echo  (‘Out,  out,  hyena!’  in  Samson  Agonistes)  in  the  description  of 
Bertha  Mason  Rochester  as  a  ‘clothed  hyena’  ( N&Q  318).  Robert  Miles's 
‘Master  Guide’  to  Jane  Eyre  is  useful  and  sensible,  with  chapter-by-chapter 
summaries  and  commentaries,  and  careful  treatments  of  themes  and  issues, 
technical  features,  and  the  novel’s  critical  reception.  In  ‘The  Cypher:  Disclosure 
and  Reticence  in  Villette'  ( NCL  42.448-66)  Karen  Lawrence  discusses  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  ‘cypher’,  which  Lucy  Snowe  applies  to  herself,  showing 
how  she,  as  the  narrator,  uses  both  ‘disclosure’  and  ‘reticence’.  Joseph  Litvak,  in 
‘Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  Scene  of  Instruction:  Authority  and  Subversion  in 
Villette ’  ( NCL  42.467-89),  is  also  concerned  with  ambiguity.  He  explores  the 
functions  and  tensions  arising  from  conceptions  of  the  novelist  as  both 
pedagogue  and  actress,  roles  played  by  Lucy  Snowe  herself. 

Stevie  Davies’s  Emily  Bronte  is  a  searching  analysis  of  the  novelist’s 
originality  in  terms  of  an  ‘extreme  development  of  Radical  Protestantism’. 
Davies  is  concerned  with  the  ‘complex  and  elusive  structural  pattern  of  affinity 
and  disparity’  that  characterizes  the  narrative  of  Wuthering  Heights  and  the  way 
in  which  that  mythopoeic  work  of  fiction  ‘raises  the  mother-principle  (projected 
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as  the  earth,  the  traditional  terra  mater)  to  the  status  of  deity’.  Narratology  can 
find  plenty  of  appropriate  material  in  Wuthering  Heights.  Cates  Baldridge,  in 
‘Voyeuristic  Rebellion:  Lockwood’s  Dream  and  the  Reader  of  Wuthering 
Heights'  { SNNTS  274—87),  explores  ground  already  gone  over  by  a  number  of 
critics.  But  in  addition  he  argues  that  we,  the  readers,  perform  a  similar  function 
to  Lockwood’s  in  that  ‘we  are  implicated  as  voyeurs  of  rebellion,  eagerly  but 
safely  overturning  all  things  conventional  at  one  remove’.  Another  popular 
approach,  apparently  deriving  from  George  Levine’s  The  Realistic  Imagination 
(YW  62.10-11),  is  exemplified  in  George  E.  Haggerty’s  ‘The  Gothic  Form  of 
Wuthering  Heights'  {VN  74.1-6).  His  argument  is  that  the  novel  successfully 
fuses  Gothic  and  realistic  elements.  Whereas  Heathcliff  and  Catherine  ‘animate 
the  novel  with  a  spirit  of  other-worldliness  both  palpable  and  convincing’,  Cathy 
and  Hareton  are  simply  themselves,  living  an  open,  everyday  life.  John  Allen 
Stevenson’s  ‘“Heathcliff  Is  Me\":  Wuthering  Heights  and  the  Question  of 
Likeness’  ( NCL  43.60-8 1)  is  an  interesting,  complex  piece.  HeathclifFs  shadowy, 
undefined  character  makes  him  susceptible  to  ‘empathetic’  projection  from 
Catherine.  Their  affinity  is  not  so  much  a  natural  phenomenon  as  a  ‘construction 
that  we  can  understand  specifically  in  cultural/historical  terms’.  In  fact,  it  makes 
us  face  the  problem  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  two  people  are  alike.  In 
‘Violence  in  the  Sitting  Room:  Wuthering  Heights  and  the  Woman’s  Novel’ 
{Genre  203-29)  Patricia  Yaeger  writes  a  feminist  appreciation  of  the  novel’s 
powers  of ‘interrogation  and  laughter’.  Male  dominance  is  mocked  when  Emily 
Bronte  pokes  fun  at  Lockwood  at  the  beginning.  By  means  of  Nelly  Dean,  she 
exposes  the  social  circumstances  that  ‘have  led  not  only  to  Cathy’s  marginal 
status  and  to  HeathclifFs  negative  power,  but  to  Nelly  Dean’s  exclusion  from 
economic  and  sexual  scenes  of  power  as  well’. 

John  Adlard’s  sad  note  on  ‘The  Nothingness  of  Anne’  ( N&Q  319)  points  out 
that  Branwell  Bronte’s  observation  in  the  Angrian  writings  that  ‘Anne  is 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing’  is  possibly  an  echo  of  the  Elliot  family’s  dismissal  of 
Anne  in  Persuasion.  In  Brother  in  the  Shadow  R.  J.  Duckett  has  selected  and 
edited  stories  and  sketches  by  Branwell  Bronte,  transcribed  by  Mary  Butterfield. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Branwell  Bronte  and  photographs. 

George  Eliot  studies  continue  to  be  actively  pursued  in  1988.  We  have  already 
noted  the  treatment  of  certain  aspects  of  her  fiction  in  Barbara  Prentis’s  book  on 
her  and  the  Brontes  and  in  Peltason’s  article  on  imagination  and  learning.  This 
also  seems  to  be  a  year  for  basic  guides  of  different  sorts.  George  Levine,  with  the 
assistance  of  Patricia  O’Hara,  has  compiled  An  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography 
of  George  Eliot,  which  lists  biographical  and  critical  items  from  the  novelist’s 
own  time  to  1984.  It  briefly  describes  the  contents  of  each  publication  and 
includes  an  index  of  subjects. 

Bruce  S.  Thornton,  in  ‘A  Rural  Singing  Match:  Pastoral  and  Georgic  in  Adam 
Bede'  {VN  74.6-11),  says  that  like  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues  and  Georgies,  which 
emphasize  otium  and  labor  respectively,  George  Eliot  develops  contrasts 
between  labour  and  leisure  by  means  of  characterization  and  the  presentation  of 
landscape.  Adam  and  Dinah  represent  ‘work’,  for  example,  whereas  Arthur  and 
Hetty  are  destroyed  by  ‘leisure’  and  ‘vanity’.  In  ‘Representing  the  Rural:  the 
Critique  of  Loamshire  in  Adam  Bede'  {SNNTS  288-301)  Mary  Jean  Corbett 
thinks  that  readers’  enthusiastic  reception  of  George  Eliot’s  depiction  of 
Loamshire  as  realistic  should  be  extended  or  modified  by  a  recognition  of  a 
further  truth:  that  Hetty’s  crime  is  not  solely  her  responsibility  but  rests  ‘with  the 
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community  itself,  which  fosters  Hetty’s  materialism  and  Arthur  s  sense  of 
privilege’.  Preston  Flamborough  presents  a  similar  argument  in  'Ontogeny  and 
Phylogeny  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  (VN  73.46—51).  He  suggests  that  Maggie  s 
experience  parallels  the  experience  of  the  community  in  which  she  lives.  The 
sympathy  to  the  wayfarer  shown  by  Saint  Ogg  in  the  legend  is  like  Maggie’s  own 
early  loves  and  sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  failings  of  both  herself 
and  the  community  can  be  related  to  a  'repudiation  or  alienation  of  [s/c]  the 
past’. 

Following  articles  by  Donald  Hawes  and  Peter  New  in  English  (Y W 63.329; 
66.408)  Caroline  Arthurs,  in  ‘Silas  Marner:  The  Uncertain  Joys  of  Fatherhood’ 
(. English  41-7),  analyses  the  ‘relationship  of  adult  with  child’  and  sees  the 
outcome  of  the  novel  as  ‘above  all  the  outcome  of  choice’.  Katherine  M. 
Sorensen  looks  at  ‘Evangelical  Doctrine  and  George  Eliot’s  Narrator  in 
MiddlemarcK  (VN  73.18-26).  The  novelist’s  use  of  free  indirect  discourse 
enables  her  to  emphasize  the  ways  in  which  characters  think,  by  using  their  own 
language.  At  the  same  time,  she  writes  an  intrusive  moral  commentary.  Both 
these  techniques  have  qualities  associated  with  evangelical  approaches,  espe¬ 
cially  the  commentary  with  its  three  basic  lessons:  people  are  flawed,  human 
character  can  be  saved,  and  a  moral  order  exists  in  daily  life.  This  evangelical 
world  therefore  ‘provides  the  novel’s  imaginative  and  moral  source’.  Another 
article  on  Middlemarch  is  Sophia  Andres’s  'The  Germ  and  the  Picture  in 
MiddlemarcK  ( ELH  853-68).  The  ‘vivid  visual  impression'  George  Eliot 
experienced  on  1  August  1869  when  she  was  ‘enchanted  with  some  fragments  of 
glass  in  the  Slade  collection’  may  have  led  to  the  'germ  out  of  which  grew  the 
novel  in  its  final  form’.  Andres  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ‘germinal  visual  image’  in 
the  text,  beginning  with  Dorothea’s  delight  in  her  late  mother’s  jewellery  and 
going  on  to  metaphorical  extensions  of  the  same  image.  Marianne  Novy,  in 
‘ Daniel  Deronda  and  George  Eliot’s  Female  (Re)Vision  of  Shakespeare’  ( SEL 
671-92),  suggests  that  George  Eliot's  passionately  engaged  readings  of  Shake¬ 
speare  led  to  her  'rewritings’  of  Rosalind  and  Hamlet  in  her  portrayals  of 
Gwendolen  and  Daniel.  George  Eliot,  however,  recalls  Shakespeare’s  'repres¬ 
entation  of  women  who  could  combine  power  and  love'  in  order  to  criticize 
Gwendolen.  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand,  'is  a  Hamlet  idealized  enough  to 
represent  Eliot’s  own  ego-ideal’.  Novy’s  case  is  that  these  interpretations  of 
Shakespeare  are  essentially  and  positively  argued  from  a  woman’s  standpoint 
and  yet  emphasize  qualities  that  cross  'gender  boundaries’. 

In  the  George  Eliot— George  Henry  Lewes  Newsletter  (GEGHL)  the  editor 
William  Baker  writes  a  detailed  survey  of  a  George  Eliot  notebook  held  by  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  (1-6),  and  A.  G.  van  den  Broek  supplies  additional 
notes  to  Shakespearean  entries  in  her  notebooks  in  the  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 
Library  (6-11). 

Considerable  interest  is  now  being  shown  in  Wilkie  Collins.  One  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  of  the  year  was  William  M.  Clarke’s  The  Secret  Life  of  Wilkie 
Collins ,  a  lively,  carefully  researched  biography  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  the 
novelist’s  two  mistresses,  Caroline  Graves  and  Martha  Rudd  (by  whom  he  had 
three  children).  Collins’s  narratives,  with  their  ingenious  convolutions  and 
mysteries,  offer  numerous  opportunities  for  analysis  by  theorists  of  the  novel, 
which  is  probably  why  they  are  receiving  so  much  attention.  Jenny  Bourne 
Taylor,  in  In  the  Secret  Theatre  of  Home:  Wilkie  Collins,  Sensation  Narrative, 
and  Nineteenth-Century  Psychology  (notice  the  use  of  'secret’  again),  points  out 
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that  ‘he  emphasizes  play,  doubling,  and  duplicity’  and  that  he  ‘breaks  down 
stable  boundaries  between  wildness  and  domesticity,  self  and  other,  masculinity 
and  femininity,  “black”  and  “white”’.  She  investigates  the  links  between 
literature  and  psychology  as  shown  in  his  novels,  looking  at,  for  example,  the 
ideas  ot  G.  H.  Lewes  and  E.  S.  Dallas  and  those  of  contemporaries  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  insanity.  These  give  her  a  perspective  in  which  to  examine 
Basil,  The  Woman  in  White ,  No  Name,  Armadale,  The  Moonstone,  and  the  later 
fiction.  Philip  O’Neill’s  Wilkie  Collins:  Women,  Property  and  Propriety  takes  the 
novels  very  seriously  indeed  and  brings  to  bear  a  formidable  battery  of  modern 
theory  and  terminology,  in  examining  the  concepts  listed  in  the  title.  He  sees,  for 
example,  The  Woman  in  White  as  continuing  ‘an  examination  of  the  relations  of 
property  and  propriety,  linked  with  the  stereotypical  representations  of  gender 
and  [doing]  so  in  terms  of  appearance  and  reality’.  These  books  by  Taylor  and 
O’Neill,  though  perhaps  overstating  their  case,  are  arguments  for  the  inclusion 
of  Collins  in  the  canon  of  significant  Victorian  novelists. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  note  Muriel  Smith’s  ‘An  Unnoticed  Follower  of 
Wilkie  Collins’  ( N&Q  326).  This  is  Anne  Hector  (1825-1902)  who,  writing  as 
Mrs  Alexander,  produced  a  very  early  detective  story,  Her  Dearest  Foe,  in  1876, 
‘probably  the  first  by  a  woman’. 

I  should  have  thought  that  Meredith  would  receive  much  more  attention  than 
he  does,  as  his  texts  are  so  complex  and  often  innovatory,  and  his  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  women  like  Clara  Middleton  and  Diana  of  the  Crossways  raises 
questions  of  feminism.  A  feminist  essay  was,  in  fact,  published  this  year:  Diane 
Elam’s  ‘“We  Pray  to  Be  Defended  from  Her  Cleverness”:  Conjugating 
Romance  in  George  Meredith’s  Diana  of  the  Crossways ’  ( Genre  179-201).  Elam 
maintains  that  ‘through  the  characterization  of  Diana,  the  text  explores  .  .  . 
hegemonic  images  of  women’.  The  novel  as  a  whole  is  ‘a  veiled  fiction  of 
patriarchal,  middle-class  hegemony’.  In  ‘George  Meredith  and  the  Governor 
Eyre  Case  Again’  ( N&Q  325)  Richard  L.  Newby  gives  an  account  of  Meredith’s 
support  for  Eyre  as  expressed  in  his  column,  ‘The  Week’,  in  the  Ipswich  Journal. 
In  ‘Meredith  and  Bakhtin:  Polyphony  and  Bildung’  ( SEL  693-712)  Donald  D. 
Stone  applies  Bakhtin’s  description  of  Dostoevsky’s  fiction  as  ‘a  plurality  of 
independent  and  unmerged  voices  and  consciousnesses,  a  genuine  polyphony  of 
fully  valid  voices’  to  Meredith’s  novels,  with  special  reference  to  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel  and  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  He  looks  at  ways  in  which  the 
literary  theorist  and  the  novelist  respectively  analyse  and  realize  the  role  of  the 
hero,  the  Idea,  ‘the  relations  between  the  Active  self  and  the  other’,  and  comedy. 
Bakhtin,  whose  ideas  are  currently  informing  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
novel,  is  here  successfully  used  as  a  means  of  analysing  Meredith’s  notoriously 
elusive  fiction. 

Jan  Jedrzejewski  has  written  a  full,  informed  account  of  ‘Samuel  Butler’s 
Treatment  of  Christianity  in  Erewhon  and  Erewhon  Revisited  ( ELT  415-36), 
making  the  point  that  his  comments  on  the  subject  are  more  indirect  and 
sophisticated  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  work.  Greg  Sieminski  argues,  in 
‘Suited  for  Satire:  Butler’s  Re-Tailoring  of  Sartor  Resartus  in  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh ’  ( ELT  29-37),  that  the  novel  contains  some  deliberate  satire  of  Carlyle’s 
book. 

In  ‘The  Concept  of  Becoming  in  Marius  the  Epicurean'  ( NCL  43.157-74) 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  re-examines  the  relationship  between  the  Conclusion  of  The 
Renaissance  and  the  philosophical  standpoint  of  Pater’s  novel.  Marius  the 
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Epicurean  is  essentially  a  work  of  romantic  irony  with  no  ‘closure  and 
determinate  meaning’  and  ‘permeated  by  a  sense  of  aesthetic  and  metaphysical 
play’.  In  the  novel  Pater,  as  represented  by  Marius,  espouses  ‘the  philosophy  of 
becoming’;  one  must  accept  uncertainty  and  the  ‘perpetual  flux  of  things  . 
Maybe  or  maybe  not,  the  hero,  like  his  creator,  becomes  a  Christian  believer. 

A  landmark  in  Hardy  studies  was  completed  with  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  and  final  volume  of  The  Collected  Letters  of  Thomas  H  ardy,  for  the  years 
1926-7,  edited  by  Richard  Little  Purdy  and  Michael  Millgate.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  additional  letters  uncollected  in  the  previous  six  volumes,  corrigenda, 
and  a  general  index  are  also  included.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  currently  being 
done  in  establishing  the  texts  of  Hardy’s  novels.  These  are  often  complicated 
because  of  various  versions  that  exist,  as  Simon  Gatrell  shows  in  Editing 
Thomas  Hardy:  A  Review-Essay’  ( ELT  174—85),  in  which  he  surveys  some 
recent  editions.  Gatrell’s  Hardy  the  Creator:  A  Textual  Biography  is  a  detailed 
examination  of  representative  texts  to  show  the  stages  of  revision  they 
underwent,  since  Hardy  considered  that  ‘the  manuscript  that  went  to  the  printer 
was  always  still  a  working  document,  never  a  final  copy’.  Allied  to  his  constant 
urge  to  revise  is  the  occasional  pressure  of  Victorian  ‘censorship  by  the  editors 
of  magazines  where  some  of  his  fiction  first  appeared.  As  a  result  of  Gatrell's 
explorations,  he  offers  suggestions  on  editing  Hardy,  taking  into  account 
punctuation  and  substantives.  A  chronology  in  an  appendix  gives  the  tacts 
concerning  the  numerous  versions  and  revisions  involved  in  the  publication  of 
Hardy’s  fiction.  Editorial  and  textual  matters  are  also  discussed  in  R.  E. 
Greenland’s  ‘A  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Tauchnitz  Editions  of  Thomas  Hardy' 
{THJ  i. 69-71)  and  ‘Hardy  in  the  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Harper  (London) 
Editions’  {THJ  iii. 57-60),  and  in  Richard  Nemesvari’s  ‘Editing  Hardy  and 
Classroom  Texts’  {THJ i.50-3). 

John  Goode’s  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Offensive  Truth  is  a  searching  but  (to  me) 
occasionally  elusive  study  of  the  novelist’s  questioning  and  subverting  Victorian 
conceptions  and  practices  concerning  social  structure,  gender,  and  so  on.  At  the 
same  time,  Goode,  employing  deconstructive  techniques,  analyses  the 
disruptions  and  uncertainties  in  the  texts  themselves.  When  we  read  Tess  of  the 
d’Urbervilles,  for  example,  ‘we  must  acknowledge  the  novel’s  disjunctions  as  a 
particular  strategy’.  Stephen  J.  Spector,  in  ‘Flight  of  Fancy:  Characterization  in 
Hardy’s  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree'  {ELH  469-85),  takes  issue  with  a  realistic 
interpretation,  seeing  the  novel  to  be  ‘as  much  about  the  process  of  character 
creation  as  it  is  about  the  characters  themselves’.  Focusing  on  the  early  chapters, 
Spector  argues  that  Fancy  is  Hardy’s  version  of  the  ‘Romantic  faculty’  of  fancy 
and  that  other  characters  also  have  their  basis  in  linguistic  devices,  in  ‘controlled 
systems  of  difference  and  rhetorical  figures’.  In  ‘The  Burning  of  Jude  the 
Obscure'  {N&Q  332-4)  Michael  Mason  points  out  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  well-known  story  that  a  bishop  burnt  a  copy  of  Jude  the  Obscure  in 
protest  at  its  immorality.  He  carefully  argues  the  case  that  Hardy  found  the 
reception  of  Jude  the  Obscure  alienating  ‘not  for  its  hostility  .  .  .  but  for  the 
quality  of  the  support  he  received:  which  not  only  exaggerated  the  sexual 
element  in  the  novel,  in  his  view,  but  also  gave  it  various  unwelcome  slants’  (such 
as  saying  that  he  was  seeking  to  convey  an  anti-matrimonial  message).  T.  D. 
Armstrong’s  ‘The  Latent  and  the  Patent:  Hardy  and  the  Subjectivity  of  Old  Age’ 
{Criticism  455-65)  ranges  over  Hardy’s  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  poetry.  Using 
such  sources  as  Hardy’s  literary  notebooks,  his  so-called  biography  by  his 
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second  wife  (in  fact,  his  autobiography),  and  his  late  poems,  Armstrong  shows 
Hardy  finding  a  kind  of  comfort  in  looking  at  his  past  achievements  and 
eventually  reaching  ‘a  greater  self-acceptance  than  he  is  often  allowed’. 

Three  articles  on  sexual  connotations  in  late  nineteenth-century  novels 
suggest  that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  In  ‘The  Mediation  of  the 
Feminine:  Bisexuality,  Homoerotic  Desire,  and  Self-Expression  in  Bram 
Stoker’s  Dracula ’  ( TSLL  104-19)  Marjorie  Howes  argues  that  ‘the  “feminine” 
desires  the  text  admits  and  suppresses  are  specifically  homosexual  ones  masked 
as  monstrous  heterosexual  desires’.  John  Allen  Stevenson,  in  ‘A  Vampire  in  the 
Mirror:  The  Sexuality  of  Dracula’  {PM LA  139-49),  says  that  the  vampire 
sexuality  revealed  in  the  novel  can  be  seen  not  only  as  terrifyingly  abnormal  but 
also  as  a  distorted  reflection  of  human  behaviour,  which  it  often  parodies  and 
literalizes.  In  ‘Representation  and  Homophobia  in  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray' 
( VN  73.28-31)  Richard  Dellamora  claims  that  there  is  a  covert  significance  in 
Wilde’s  text.  Wilde,  he  says,  portrays  homosexuality  ‘within  a  heterosexual 
discourse’  and  does  not  show  male  homosexuality  as  a  constructive  state,  despite 
the  protests  in  the  novel  against  the  destruction  of  male  relationships. 

In  ‘“Terrors  of  the  Night”:  Dracula  and  “Degeneration”  in  the  Late 
Nineteenth  Century’  {CritQ  iv. 71-87)  Daniel  Pick  puts  Dracula  into  the  context 
of  late  nineteenth-century  ideas  and  theories  concerning  hysteria,  hypnotism, 
and  degeneration.  The  novel  ‘tacitly  questions  the  possibility  of  .  .  .  sharp 
separations’  between  ‘vice  and  virtue,  purity  and  corruption,  human  and 
vampire’. 

Donald  L.  Lawler  has  produced  a  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  which  prints  both  texts  of  the  novel:  the  original  version  that 
appeared  in  Lippincott’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  July  1890  (which  produced 
‘critical  storms’  in  London)  and  the  revised,  longer  version  of  1 89 1 .  The  texts  are 
fully  annotated,  as  is  customary  in  the  Norton  editions.  Contemporary  reviews 
and  reactions  (among  them,  letters  from  Wilde),  critical  essays,  a  chronology, 
and  select  bibliography  complete  the  volume. 

Remaining  in  the  field  of  abnormal  psychology  in  fiction,  we  have  Joyce  Carol 
Oates’s  ‘Jekyll/Hyde’  ( HudR  40.603-8),  which  carefully  analyses  the  split 
personality  of  Stevenson’s  hero  and  suggests  as  literary  antecedents  Poe’s 
‘William  Wilson’  and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  She  suggests  that  the  novel 
anticipates  such  ‘late  melancholy  meditations’  of  Freud’s  as  Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents. 

Stevenson  leads  us  on  to  Rider  Haggard.  Wendy  R.  Katz’s  Rider  Haggard  and 
the  Fiction  of  Empire  is  a  well-documented,  solid  work  of  scholarship,  relating 
his  books  to  his  life  (particularly  his  experiences  in  the  Transvaal),  con¬ 
temporary  ideas  of  imperialism,  and  the  popularity  of  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  ‘romance’  (as  advocated  by  Stevenson  and  Andrew  Lang,  among 
others).  Dominant  themes  of  Haggard’s  novels  are  discussed  in  a  level-headed 
and  comprehensive  manner,  including  heroism,  fatalism,  and  racism. 

Gissing  studies  continue  to  thrive  in  GissingN,  which  has  included  a  number  of 
articles  this  year  on  the  novelist’s  reception  in  other  countries.  Yao  Zaixiang 
describes  ‘Gissing  in  China’  (ii.  1-9)  and  C.  M.  Wyatt  and  Pierre  Coustillas  begin 
a  survey  of  ‘Gissing  Down  Under’,  which  includes  an  extensive  bibliography 
(iv.8-38).  Gissing’s  popularity  in  Japan  is  considered  in  a  number  of  articles  and 
notes,  including  Pierre  Coustillas  on  ‘The  Romance  of  Japanese  Editions’ 
(iii. 35-43),  Gillian  Tindall  on  ‘Gissing’s  Experience  in  Japan’  (iii.1^4),  and 
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Fumio  Hojoh  on  ‘Reading  Gissing  in  Japanese  Translations’  (iv.39-41).  Other 
articles  deal  with  sources:  Clotilde  de  Stasio’s  ‘Ryecroft,  Schopenhauer  and 
Leopardi’  (i.27-30)  and  M.  D.  Allen’s  ‘Charles  Lamb  and  Born  in  Exile  (iv.  1-7). 
Pierre  Coustillas  revives  ‘Joseph:  A  Forgotten  Gissing  Story  of  the  Mid- 
Nineties’ (i.  1-14). 

Finally,  two  immensely  ambitious  projects  must  be  acknowledged.  Modern 
Critical  Interpretations  and  Modern  Critical  Views,  both  edited  by  Harold 
Bloom.  The  former  series  deals  with  individual  works  and  the  latter  with 
individual  authors.  Among  these  collections  of  twentieth-century  critical 
articles,  many  concerning  major  works  and  novelists  of  the  Victorian  period 
appeared  in  1987,  but  were  not  received  until  1988.  MCV  includes  volumes  on 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Hardy  (and  on  other 
Victorian  novelists  which  I  have  not  yet  seen),  ranging  over  the  corpus  of  each 
writer’s  work.  Separate  works  dealt  with  in  MCI  include  Jane  Eyre,  Wuthering 
Heights,  Vanity  Fair,  David  Copperfield,  Bleak  House,  Hard  Times ,  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Middlemarch,  The  Return  of  the  Native,  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles,  and 
Jude  the  Obscure.  To  show  the  type  and  extent  of  their  coverage,  I  take  two 
examples.  In  the  Jane  Eyre  volume,  after  Harold  Bloom  s  introduction,  W.  A. 
Craik  discusses  ‘The  Shape  of  the  Novel’,  Barbara  Hardy  considers  Providence 
Invoked:  Dogmatic  Form  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Terry 
Eagleton  gives  us  ‘Jane  Eyre:  A  Marxist  Study’.  We  then  have  what  can  be 
broadly  called  four  feminist  approaches  by  Helene  Moglen,  Sandra  M.  Gilbert 
and  Susan  Gubar,  Rosemarie  Bodenheimer,  and  Margaret  Homans.  The 
Charles  Dickens  volume  is  even  more  substantial  and  varied,  with  some  articles 
covering  the  scope  of  Dickens’s  career  and  others  dealing  with  specific  novels, 
although  one  must  note  that  as  so  often  these  days  the  earlier  novels  and 
Dickens’s  humour  are  comparatively  neglected.  Its  fifteen  contributors  include 
Harold  Bloom,  J.  Hillis  Miller,  Northrop  Frye,  Raymond  Williams,  Steven 
Marcus,  and  Harry  Stone.  The  articles  in  each  volume  in  the  two  series  have  been 
taken  from  previously  published  books,  often  of ‘classic’  status  in  the  world  ot 
literary  criticism,  but  to  have  them  handsomely  collected  together,  along  with  a 
prefatory  essay,  bibliography,  chronology,  and  index,  is  very  useful  indeed. 


3.  Prose 

(a)  Bibliography  and  General  Works 

This  has  not  been  a  rich  year  for  general  work  on  Victorian  prose.  One  happy 
exception  is  Patrick  Brantlinger’s  Rule  of  Darkness:  British  Literature  and 
Imperialism.  1830-1914 ,  the  sequel  to  his  The  Spirit  of  Reform.  Deeply  indebted 
to  Clifford  Geertz,  Brantlinger’s  engaging  book  studies  imperialist  ideology 
through  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  periods.  Most  valuable  is  his  discussion  of 
the  myth  of  the  ‘Dark  Continent’,  though  he  ranges  widely  over  treatments  of 
the  Near  East,  the  Australian  Gold  Rush,  the  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  This  is  an  original  and  a 
methodologically  sophisticated  book.  Readers  of  this  book  will  also  be 
interested  in  Douglas  Lorimer’s  ‘Theoretical  Racism  in  Late  Victorian  Anthro¬ 
pology,  1870-1900’  (KS  31.405-30).  This  is  essentially  a  history  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  (formed  in  1871)  and  of  its  journal.  It  is  therefore 
valuable  not  least  because  it  opens  up  a  much  later  period  than  have  previous 
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studies  of  Victorian  anthropology.  Such  current  interest  in  the  later  Victorian 
period  is  reflected  in  Carl  Dawson’s  Prophets  of  Past  Time:  Seven  British 
Autobiographers,  1880-1914.  The  writers  discussed  are  W.  H.  White,  George 
Tyrell,  Samuel  Butler,  Edmund  Gosse,  George  Moore,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  and 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Dawson’s  study  is  not  as  fragmented  as  this  may  suggest.  He  relates 
all  seven  to  a  thematic  account  of  the  roots  of  modernity  (even  finding  Foucault 
‘implicit  in  Butler’),  while  offering  a  fresh  explication  of  each:  the  accounts  of 
Butler  and  Tyrell  are  especially  successful  and  timely.  In  contrast  to  Dawson’s 
canonical  study,  Sally  Mitchell’s  Victorian  Britain :  An  Encyclopedia  is,  in  the 
best  sense  (and  that  of  Diderot’s  comparable  project),  tendentious  and 
purposive.  The  volume  has  a  literary  bias,  though  it  is  towards  less  well-known 
figures.  There  is  therefore  something  to  be  learnt  from  this  volume  even  by  the 
specialist,  though  its  principal  user  will  be  the  undergraduate.  To  the  latter 
reader  this  volume  will  prove  especially  useful  since  there  are  entries  on  many 
topics,  from  ‘Suttee’  to  ‘Sweatshop’,  which  do  not  find  their  way  into  many 
comparable  works  of  reference. 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

This  year  was  the  Arnold  centenary,  and  as  a  consequence  this  section  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Year’s  Work  in  Arnold  Studies.  The  fragmented  nature 
of  Arnold’s  achievement  and  mode  may  be  reflected  in  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
the  year’s  prodigious  output  took  the  form  of  essays  and  collections  of  essays. 
The  one  exception  is  the  lightweight  monograph  by  Stefan  Collini,  Arnold ,  in  the 
Oxford  PastM  series.  Collini  asserts  the  importance  of  On  Translating  Homer 
and  the  influence  of  Spinoza,  and  deliberately  gives  little  weight  to  the  religious 
writings.  Apart  from  these  biases  the  study  does  not  threaten  to  break  the 
bounds  of  its  introductory  purpose.  Clinton  Machann  and  Forrest  D.  Burt,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  produced  a  substantial  collection  of  original  essays  by 
fourteen  hands  (twelve  on  the  prose),  Matthew  Arnold  in  His  Time  and  Ours.  In 
the  first  three  essays,  some  old  Arnold  hands,  David  DeLaura,  Ruth  apRoberts, 
and  James  C.  Livingstone,  address  themselves  to  the  key  words  ‘culture’  and 
‘religion’.  DeLaura’s  is  an  extremely  careful  piece  on  Goethe’s  influence  on 
Arnoldian  self-culture,  apRoberts  does  not  add  much  to  her  1983  Arnold  and 
God  and  her  more  recent  book  on  Carlyle,  while  Livingstone  continues  his 
peculiar  interpretation  of  Arnold  as  Christian  humanist  as  offered  in  his  1986 
Arnold  and  Christianity.  An  interesting  series  of  essays  follows  on  Arnold’s  views 
on  America,  contributed  by  Sidney  Coulling,  Mary  G.  McBride,  Laurence  . 
Mazzeno,  and  Allen  Lefcowitz.  Coulling  unearths  Arnold’s  special  affection  tor 
the  South,  while  McBride  offers  an  account  of  the  even  more  curious  relation 
between  Arnold  and  Andrew  Carnegie.  She  has  another  essay  on  the  same 
subject  ‘A  Question  of  Quality:  Matthew  Arnold’s  Critique  of  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  Triumphant  Democracy ’,  in  VIJ  (55-64).  The  second  piece  is  less 
factual  and  more  successfully  interpretative  than  the  first,  and  gives  one  ot  the 
best  and  most  economical  analyses  we  have  of  Arnold’s  distaste  for  American 
democratic  philistinism.  Returning  to  the  Machann  and  Burt  volume:  Patrick 
McCarthy  addresses  himself  to  a  central  question,  Arnold’s  relation  to  the 
novel,  but  comes  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  simplistic  conclusion  that 
Arnold’s  neglect  of  the  novel  was  ‘an  accident  ol  survival’.  The  question  remains 
open.  Allan  C.  Dooley  and  John  P.  Farrell  confront  the  question  of  the 
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contemporary  validity  of  Arnold’s  criticism:  Dooley  gives  the  arch-conservative 
answer  that  a  return  to  Arnold  would  be  a  return  to  sweetness  and  light,  Farrell 
gives  a  more  complex  account  of  Arnold’s  relation  to  the  world  of  action  which, 
he  implies,  is  timeless.  Leonard  Orr  and  Saundra  Segan  Wheeler  offer  perceptive 
and  original  readings  of  Arnold’s  use  of  the  Celtic  tradition,  and  the  eminent 
Park  Honan  draws  a  convincing  if  familiar  line  from  Arnold  through  Eliot  to 
Trilling.  Finally  Robert  Super  turns  in  a  disappointing  after-dinner  speech 
about  Arnold’s  alleged  wit. 

This  year’s  F&S  is  devoted  entirely  to  Arnold,  with  three  good  essays  on  the 
prose.  Brian  Nellist’s  ‘Disconcerting  the  Reader:  Friendship 's  Garland  and  the 
True  Voices  of  “Mr  Arnold”’  (30 — 44)  is  the  best  essay  to  come  out  of  the 
centenary.  Nellist  writes,  as  do  many  of  these  essayists,  about  Arnold’s 
contradictions,  but  his  understanding  of  Arnoldian  ‘irony’,  and  the  place  of  that 
irony  in  the  culture,  is  unusually  subtle  and  knowledgeable.  Ruth  apRoberts 
reappears  with  a  rambling,  inconclusive,  but  informative  piece  on  ‘Matthew 
Arnold  and  George  Sand’  (96-107),  while  John  P.  Farrell  reappears  also  with 
“‘What  You  Feel,  I  Share”:  Breaking  the  Dialogue  of  the  Mind  with  Itself  (45- 
61).  The  Arnoldian  phrase  isolated  by  Farrell  is  chosen  by  many  scholars  this 
year  to  characterize  Arnold’s  ‘contradictions’  and  ‘ironies’.  Farrell  makes 
original  but  not  markedly  successful  use  of  Bakhtinian  ideas  of  discourse  and 
dialogue.  The  ubiquitous  Farrell  also  edits,  jointly  with  Jerold  J.  Savory,  an  issue 
of  VP  devoted  to  Arnold  (i-ii)  which  contains  five  essays  on  his  prose.  Wendell 
Harris  offers  an  excellent  reading  of  The  Function  of  Criticism  and  its  ‘central 
slogans’  in  ‘The  Continuously  Creative  Function  of  Arnoldian  Criticism'  (117- 
33),  which  brings  Arnold’s  ‘possibility  of  total  engagement’  up  to  the  present 
time  more  successfully  than  any  other  centennial  essay.  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher's 
Arnolds  Fancy  and  Paters  Imagination  (103—15)  applies  a  Coleridgean 
distinction  with  even  less  explanation  and  justification  than  Coleridge  gave  us, 
while  Joseph  Carroll  offers  only  slightly  less  dated  categories  in  ‘Arnold, 
Newman  and  Cultural  Salvation’  (163—78),  an  article  deeply  indebted  to 
DeLaura’s  classic  but  now  twenty-year-old  study,  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
Newman  limited  to  the  Apologia  and  The  Idea  of  a  University.  Mary  Schneider’s 
brief  ‘The  Real  Burns  and  “The  Study  of  Poetry”’  (135-MO)  is  an  expanded 
footnote  explaining  how  Arnold  is  responding  to  J.  C.  Shairp's  views  of  Robert 
Burns.  Schneider  returns  to  this  thankless  but  valuable  task  of  footnoting 
literary  history  in  an  Arnoldian  article  in  which  William  Sellar  plays  the  part  of 
J.  C.  Shairp,  ‘Arnold’s  “Imaginative  Reason"  and  Sellar's  Roman  Poets'  (ii.23- 
31).  However,  George  Levine’s  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Science  of  Religion:  The 
Uses  of  Imprecision’  (VP  143-62)  is  altogether  more  substantial,  in  an  area 
Levine  has  made  his  own.  Levine  takes  a  close  look  at  what  Arnold  might  mean 
by  ‘scientific’,  and  discovers  important  areas  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
ignorance  in  Arnold’s  language. 

Before  its  name  is  changed  to  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  ( NCP ),  Arnoldian 
devotes  an  issue  to  the  centenary  (i).  The  phrase  isolated  by  Farrell  is  the 
leitmotif.  The  clumsy  title  of  Miriam  Allott’s  ‘“Both/And”  or  “Either/Or”?: 
Arnold  s  Mind  in  Dialogue  with  Itself  (1-15)  is  matched  by  the  content  which 
finds  merely  a  congenital  readiness  in  Arnold  to  move  between  opposing  ideas. 
Howard  W.  Fulweiler  similarly  finds  Arnold  an  ‘intellectual  schizophrenic’  in 
‘Literature  or  Dogma:  Matthew  Arnold  as  Demythologizer’  (37M7),  though 
David  Riede  gives  a  more  sane  and  sophisticated  account  of  Arnold’s  rhetorical 
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(and  entirely  conscious)  ‘tendency  to  think  against  himself  in  ‘The  Function  of 
Arnold’s  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time’  (17-26).  Finally,  Sidney  Coulling 
returns  offering  a  similar,  but  sentimental  and  uncritical,  version  of  Arnold’s 
self-consciousness,  ‘The  Gospel  of  Culture  and  Its  Critics’  (27-35).  Coulling 
unaccountably  sees  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  a  vision  of  ‘Arnold  himself,  smiling 
with  imperturbable  good  humor’  at  his  critics. 

VS  carries  an  essay  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold,  Bishop  Joseph  Butler,  and  the 
Foundation  of  Religious  Belief  (31.1 89—208)  in  which  T erry  G .  Harris  finds  that 
Arnold  could  not  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  faith  and  reason  proposed 
by  Newman,  but  found  in  Butler  an  ethical  basis  of  right  conduct.  The  essay  is 
sound  if  unexciting,  and  ultimately  more  informative  about  Butler  than  about 
Arnold.  A  somewhat  similar  comparative  project  is  undertaken  by  S.  Bailey 
Shurbutt’ s  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Stuart  Mill:  In  Harmony  with  Nature’ 
( ELWIU  35-^43).  Like  DeLaura,  Shurbutt  finds  the  origins  of  Arnold’s 
naturalism  in  Goethe,  although  his  case  is  spoiled  by  a  dated  attempt  to  find 
Arnold  ‘fundamentally  existential’.  Still  following  DeLaura’s  lead,  William  E. 
Buckler’s  ‘The  Humanities  Tradition  of  Matthew  Arnold’  (VN  73.20-3)  seeks  to 
link  Arnold,  Pater,  and  Newman  to  a  Platonic  tradition.  The  essay  is  much  too 
brief  to  begin  to  establish  the  claim  that  Arnold’s  ‘Literature  and  Science’  is  a 
moralized  Platonism.  Finally,  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  and  disap¬ 
pointing  treatments  to  come  out  of  this  year’s  work  on  Arnold  is  Donald  D. 
Stone’s  ‘Arnold,  Nietzsche,  and  the  Revaluation  of  Values’  ( NCL  43.289-318). 
Nietzsche  has  come  to  play  a  central  part  in  our  revaluation  of  modernity,  but  he 
is  oddly  marginalized  in  this  essay.  Stone  devotes  the  essay  to  manufacturing 
common  ground  (‘both  are  Romanticists  scorning  Romanticism,  and  religious 
poets  of  the  death  of  God’),  only  to  misinterpret  and  even  demean  both  Arnold 


and  Nietzsche. 

Ruth  apRoberts’s  work  on  Arnold  has  eventuated  also  in  a  slim  book  on 
Carlyle,  The  Ancient  Dialect:  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Comparative  Religion.  Her 
interests  are  historicism,  metaphor,  religion,  and  heroism.  She  surveys  a  number 
of  Carlyle’s  more  frequently  read  essays  of  1 828-32,  but  also  the  less  well-known 
essay  on  Heine  and  the  first  two  lectures  of  On  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  those 
on  the  figures  of  Odin  and  Mahomet.  ApRoberts’s  most  controversial  claim, 
however,  will  be  her  attempt  to  show  that  Carlyle’s  concept  and  use  of  religious 
metaphor  was  a  response  to  his  fear  of  betraying  to  his  mother  his  loss  of  faith. 
Her  assertions  are  startling,  and  more  convincing  than  her  attempts  to  a  ign 
Carlyle  with  modern  commentators  on  religious  metaphor  and  myth.  The  book 
is  an  elegant,  allusive,  and  despite  its  size  wide-ranging  contribution  to  the 
humanistic  tradition  of  Victorian  studies.  The  second  of  this  year  s  books  on 
Carlyle  is  hardly  longer,  and  much  more  narrow  in  focus,  Mark  Cumming  s  A 
Disimprisoned  Epic:  Form  and  Vision  in  Carlyle’s  'French  Revolution  .  Cum- 
ming’s  claim  that  this  text  of  Carlyle’s  has  received  ‘less  critical  attention  than  we 
might  expect’  is  simply  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  judging  by  recent  years  work  on 
Carlyle  He  argues  that  Carlyle  used  the  narrative  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
construct  a  ‘new  epic  wholeness’,  uniting  his  vision  of ‘the  Romance  of  life  with 
Schlegel’s  vision  of  poetry.  The  argument  is  well  presented  but  will  not  be  new  to 
Carlyle  scholars  who  have  read,  as  Cumming  might  not  have,  recent  work  on 
that  text  This  year’s  CNew  gives  space  to  an  excellent  essay  on  Carlyle,  the  Just 
War  and  the  Crimean  War’  (2-11)  by  Dale  Trela.  Trela  counters  the :  image  of 
Carlyle  as  a  warmonger  by  detailing  his  opposition  to  the  Crimean  War  and  to 
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war  in  general.  The  remaining  pieces  in  the  journal,  however,  are  of  much  less 
significance.  K.  J.  Fielding’s  essay  on  ‘George  Selwyn  and  Thomas  Carlyle’  (12- 
21)  uses  Carlyle’s  notes  on  a  biography  of  Selwyn  to  illustrate  his  revolt  against 
eighteenth-century  values,  while  Anna  Malecka’s  ‘Carlyle’s  Reception  in 
Poland  at  the  End  of  the  Century’  (26-31)  turns  out  to  be  largely  about  the 
comments  of  one  Polish  reader,  Antoni  Lange.  CNew  also  has  notes  of  some  new 
Carlyle  letters,  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the  manuscript  of  The  French 
Revolution,  and  indexes  to  the  nine  issues  to  date.  VN  carries  a  short  piece  by 
Charles  W.  Shaefer,  ‘Carlyle’s  Denial  of  Axiological  Content  in  Science’  (73. 1 0— 
1 6),  which  offers  a  conventional  and  familiar  version  of  Carlyle’s  aversion  to  the 
‘mechanistic’  and  non-transcendental  tendencies  of  science.  A  more  original 
interpretation  of  Carlyle  is  given  by  Greg  Sieminski  in  ‘Suited  for  Satire:  Butler’s 
Re-Tailoring  of  Sartor  Resartus  in  The  Way  of  All  Flesh'  (ELT  29-37).  Reading 
Carlyle  in  the  light  of  Butler’s  subsequent  book,  Sieminski  finds  that  what  for 
Teufelsdrockh  is  a  crushing  blow  —  his  unbelief  —  is  rendered  life-affirming  in 
Butler.  The  comparison  is  illuminating  and  renders  two  difficult  texts  both 
accessible  to  the  student  and  open  to  interpretation  by  the  scholar. 

In  contrast  to  work  on  Arnold,  the  study  of  Darwin  is  now  finding  its  way 
regularly  into  book  form.  Pre-eminent  among  this  year’s  work  is  George 
Levine’s  Darwin  and  the  Novelists:  Patterns  of  Science  in  Victorian  Fiction. 
Levine  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Gillian  Beer’s  pioneering  work  in  this  field  and 
broadens  his  project  to  take  in  narrative  from  Scott  and  Jane  Austen  to 
Trollope,  Dickens,  and  Conrad.  This  is  not  a  study  of  Darwin’s  ‘influence’,  but 
of  the  cultural  formation  and  cross-pollination  of  literary  and  scientific  ideas  of 
continuity  and  discontinuity.  Levine  is  aware  of  and  avoids  the  consequent 
dangers  of  finding  Darwin  everywhere,  though  he  does  find  powerful  and 
important  continuities:  Conrad  taking  on  from  Scott  and  Dickens  the  threat  of 
personal  annihilation,  Trollope’s  narrative  form  taking  shape  from  a  world  of 
natural  selection  where  chance  and  discontinuity  are  repressed.  This  is  an 
important  book  which  addresses  recent  concerns  and  employs  current  method¬ 
ologies  without  jargon  or  pretence,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all  those 
interested  in  Victorian  prose  and  narrative.  Peter  Bowler,  by  contrast,  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  subverting  Levine’s  assumptions  in  his  The  Non-Darwinian 
Revolution:  Reinterpreting  a  Historical  Myth.  Bowler  argues  that  Darwin’s 
direct  influence  on  culture  in  general  and  evolutionary  theory  in  particular  has 
been  hugely  overstated,  that  thinkers  actually  clung  to  Lamarckian  theories,  and 
that  the  discomforting  anti-teleological  implications  of  Darwin’s  theories  were 
evaded  by  contemporaries.  The  polemical  tone  of  the  book  is  misleading, 
however,  since  it  is  now  understood  (Levine  makes  this  clear)  that  the  ‘influence’ 
of  Darwin  was  characterized  by  dispute,  appropriation,  and  interpretation. 
Bowler  aims  to  be  controversial,  but  the  study  does  not  really  merit  such 
attention. 

While  both  Levine  and  Bowler  address  themselves  to  Darwin’s  general 
cultural  significance,  Jon  H.  Roberts  reverts  to  an  older  debate  on  the  subject  of 
Darwin  and  religion  in  his  Darwin  and  the  Divine  in  America:  Protestant 
Intellectuals  and  Organic  Evolution  1859-1900.  The  book  presents  evidence  of 
massive  research  into  the  epistemological  debates  among  Protestant  thinkers 
occasioned  by  Darwinian  theories.  Its  issue-oriented  approach  renders  the  book 
difficult  of  access,  and  it  will  be  of  more  significance  to  those  interested  in  the 
American  Protestant  intelligentsia  than  to  students  of  Darwin.  The  only  textual 
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work  on  Darwin  this  year  has  been  the  publication  by  R.  D.  Keynes  of  Charles 
Darwin ’s  ‘Beagle  ’  Diary.  This  is  a  lavish  production  which  revises  Nora  Barlow’s 
1933  transcript  of  the  diary,  about  half  of  which  was  published  by  Darwin. 
Keynes  supplies  some  essential  notes  and  maps,  but  the  text  is  left  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  it  has  things  of  much  interest  to  say  to  students  of  Victorian  travel 
writing,  biology,  and  anthropology  -  especially  in  Darwin’s  accounts  of  his 
meetings  with  the  ‘savage’.  Worth  noting  only  briefly  is  an  essay  by  Sheelagh 
Strawbridge  on  ‘Darwin  and  Victorian  Social  Values’  in  Eric  M.  Sigsworth’s 
tepid  In  Search  of  Victorian  Values:  Aspects  of  Nineteenth-Century  Thought  and 
Society.  Despite  invocations  to  Habermas  and  Weber,  the  essay  is  outdated  in  its 
fear  of  science  and  superficial  in  its  frequent  attempts  to  describe  how  ‘we  live  in 
an  age  of .  .  and  so  on. 

Rosemary  Ashton  has  performed  a  great  service  in  reprinting  J.  A.  Froude’s 
The  Nemesis  of  Faith.  The  text  is  not  edited,  but  Ashton  provides  an  excellent 
essay  which  serves  as  an  introduction  not  only  to  this  text,  but  to  Froude  in 
general.  As  one  might  expect,  she  has  an  acute  sense  of  Froude’s  debt  to  German 
Romanticism,  though  she  reveals  other  important  sources  of  authority, 
especially  that  of  Froude’s  father. 

John  M.  Robson’s  authoritative  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  continues  with  the  Journals  and  Debating  Speeches  and  Public  and 
Parliamentary  Speeches,  the  latter  co-edited  with  Bruce  L.  Kinzer.  The  first  set 
of  volumes  begins  with  Mill’s  journal  of  the  year  1820-1  when  he  was  fourteen 
and  living  in  France.  His  records  of  walking  tours  undertaken  during  1827-32 
are  also  included  and  are  full  of  memories  of  the  earlier  years  in  France.  The 
speeches  from  the  period  1823-9  present  the  more  familiar  young  ‘sage’  when 
Mill  was  studying  law  and  philosophy,  debating  in  the  Utilitarian  Society  (which 
he  formed)  and  in  the  London  Debating  Society.  The  volume  ends  with  Mill’s 
1854  diary,  a  solemn  contrast  to  the  earlier  journals  and  surprisingly  full  of 
reflection  on  religion.  The  text,  as  we  have  come  to  expect,  is  a  model  of  tactful 
but  wholly  adequate  editing.  Robson’s  introductory  essay,  however,  is  rather 
routine.  The  reverse  must  be  said  of  Kinzer’s  essay  prefacing  the  edition  of  the 
later  speeches,  which  forms  a  brilliant  account  of  Mill’s  speaking  career.  Kinzer 
presents  Mill’s  Debating  Society  speeches  from  the  period  1850-73  and  those 
from  his  three-year  stint  in  Parliament,  1865-8.  The  latter  is  a  period  not  much 
studied  by  Mill  scholars,  and  what  emerges  is  his  attempt  -  doomed  to  fail  -  to 
bridge  Gladstonian  Parliamentary  Liberalism  with  working-class  political 
agitation.  The  impossible  mixture  led  to  his  failure  in  the  1868  General  Election, 
and  it  is  only  thereafter  that  he  espoused  in  public  speeches  the  causes  for  which 
he  became  best  known  -  women’s  suffrage,  education,  and  land  reform.  While 
these  volumes  bring  to  our  attention  neglected  texts,  scholars  continue  to  return 
to  familiar  territory  such  as  the  Autobiography.  This  is  the  subject  of  Timothy 
Peltason’s  ‘Imagination  and  Learning  in  George  Eliot,  Mill  and  Dickens’  ( EIC 
35-54).  Peltason  argues,  though  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  do  so,  that  Mill 
authorizes  learning  with  the  body,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  emotion  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  real.  I  have  already  indicated  the  slightness  of  Sigsworth  s 
collection  In  Search  of  Victorian  Values  and  so  will  only  mention  William 
Stafford’s  ‘John  Stuart  Mill:  Critic  of  Victorian  Values’  in  that  collection  which 
reminds  us  that  Mill’s  views  of  liberty  were  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 

There  was  only  one  study  of  Morris  this  year,  an  excellent  chapter  ot  Noel 
Thompson’s  The  Market  and  Its  Critics:  Socialist  Political  Economy  in  the 
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Nineteenth  Century.  Thompson  deftly  combines  studies  of  the  social  and 
aesthetic  consequences  of  commerce  in  Morris’s  writing.  Drawing  on  a  range  of 
texts,  he  find  Morris’s  thought  to  be  a  potentially  explosive  compound  of 
partially  digested  Marxian  political  economy  and  Ruskinian  antipathy  to  the 
moral  and  artistic  consequences  of  market  forces.  This  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
essays  on  Morris  we  have,  and  this  even  after  some  excellent  work  on  him  in 
*  recent  years. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  find  things  to  recommend  in  Ian  Ker’s  John 
Henry  Newman:  A  Biography.  The  book  must  be  noted  since  it  is  the  first  modem 
biography  of  Newman  and  draws  on  a  mass  of  published  and  unpublished 
material.  This  huge  volume,  however,  contains  no  bibliography  at  all,  and  no 
reference,  either  in  its  text  or  scholarly  apparatus,  to  any  other  work  on  Newman 
(either  contemporary  or  nineteenth  century)  or  on  any  of  the  issues  raised  by  his 
work,  or  indeed  on  any  issue.  Ker’s  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Newman’s  life  is 
probably  unrivalled,  but  he  offers  no  interpretation  of  them  and  refers  the  reader 
to  no  interpretation  of  them.  Ker  claims  to  be  writing  an  ‘intellectual  and  literary 
biography’  but  leaves  Newman  intellectually  in  a  complete  void,  while  his 
comments  on  Newman’s  ‘literary’  output  (to  which  Ker  is  unusually  inadequate) 
are  limited  to  such  observations  as  that  Newman  was  an  ‘unusually  sensitive' 
writer.  This  absurdly  limp  belletrism  represents  a  wasted  opportunity  and  can 
only  add  to  the  misunderstanding  of  this  important,  complex,  and  powerful 
writer. 

Samuel  Wright  has  followed  up  his  indispensable  A  Bibliography  of  the 
Writings  of  Walter  H.  Pater  (1975)  with  the  more  idiosyncratic  An  Informative 
Index  to  the  Writings  of  Walter  H.  Pater.  Some  of  the  entries  are  extensively 
annotated,  and  much  of  the  information  assembled  here  will  be  useful  for  rapid 
reference  for  students  of  Pater.  Not  a  companion  because  it  is  limited  to  explicit 
citations  in  Pater’s  text  (for  example  Swinburne  is  not  included),  it  provides 
dates  and  works  for  many  authors,  and  details  of  the  provenance  and  location  of 
some  works  of  art.  However,  the  criteria  for  inclusion  are  informal,  demon¬ 
strably  variable,  and  never  stated.  One  finds,  inexplicably,  one  entry  each  for  ‘fir 
trees’  and  ‘sweet-pea’,  no  reference  under  Matthew  Arnold  to  Pater’s  Preface  to 
The  Renaissance  (where  Arnold  is  quoted  and  rephrased  but  not  named),  and  no 
reference  under  ‘fiction’  to  Pater’s  discussion  of  Romola.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Wright  relies  upon  the  Library  Edition  for  collected  works  that  he  is  able  to 
include  only  one  of  the  references  to  Baudelaire,  since  Pater  excised  them  from 
his  periodical  articles  when  they  were  reprinted.  While  Wright’s  Index  falls  short 
of  indicating  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Pater’s  texts,  it  does  provide  welcome 
glosses  on  selective  aspects  of  the  text. 

Robert  and  Janice  A.  Keefe’s  Walter  Pater  and  the  Gods  of  Disorder  is  a 
thematic  book  on  Pater’s  treatment  of  myths  of  order  and  disorder.  Tracing 
Pater’s  shifting  relation  to  Apollo,  the  Keefes  discern  a  transfer  of  Pater’s 
endorsement  from  Dionysus  and  Venus  in  the  earlier  work  to  Apollo  in  the  later. 
This  dubious  case  is  developed  in  the  article  already  reviewed  (YW  68.477).  Full 
of  tendentious  argument  and  dramatic  prose,  the  book  spurs  the  reader  to 
thought  and  response  through  its  very  extremity.  If  Paterians  smile  at  the 
Keefes’  insistence  on  Pater’s  quiet  uneventful  life  (do  they  construct  a  life  which 
mirrors  their  reading  of  the  work:  from  liberal  chaos  and  love  to  repressive  and 
conservative,  Spartan  order?),  other  suggestions  -  for  example  that  Apprecia¬ 
tions  is  ‘an  entirely  secular  book’  -  indicate  that  there  are  recurring  moments  of 
interest  in  this  amiable,  chatty  discourse. 
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In  ‘Walter  Pater,  Aesthetic  Utilitarian’  ( VIJ  15.105-22)  Timothy  Weiss 
postulates  an  anti-decadent  intent  in  Marius  and  Plato  and  Platonism,  alleging 
that  opposing  philosophies  of  aestheticism  and  utilitarianism  evolve  towards  an 
‘identification’  (a  ‘broad  community-minded  self-identity’)  that  shows  the 
influence  of  J.  S.  Mill’s  essay  ‘Utilitarianism’.  Weiss  vigorously  combs  the 
Preface  and  Conclusion  to  The  Renaissance  as  well  as  the  two  later  works  for 
appropriation  of  and  references  to  Mill  and  Bentham  with  some  considerable 
success,  although  Pater’s  complex  attitude  to  decadence  is  not  contained  by  the 
dialectic  self  versus  community.  Pater’s  debt  to  Mill  arises  also  in  Thomas 
Jeffers’  ‘Forms  of  Misprision:  The  Early  and  Mid-Victorian  Reception  of 
Goethe’s  Bildungsidee ’  (UTQ  57.501-15).  While  Jeffers  accords  Pater’s  remarks 
on  Goethe  in  ‘Winckelmann’  high  praise,  he  finds  Pater  guilty  of  ‘dilettantish 
wool-gathering’  in  a  misprision  Pater  shares  with  Mill  -  that  Goethe  was  a 
universal  man  ‘who  would  be  and  do  all  things  human' .  This  is  an  essay  intent  on 
awarding  stars:  will  the  ‘real’  Goethe  please  stand  up?  Ian  Fletcher’s  review- 
essay  ‘The  In-Between  Man’  {TLS  5-1 1  August,  858),  as  well  as  deftly  reviewing 
six  recent  books  which  pertain  to  Pater,  memorably  charts  current  critical 
activity  and  manages  to  offer  fresh  insight  into  Pater’s  ‘hundred  selves’. 

In  ‘Pater  as  Don’  William  Shuter  usefully  considers  a  neglected  area  of  Pater’s 
activities  -  the  relation  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  to  his  writing  in  general  and  to 
Plato  and  Platonism  in  particular  (PSt  41-60).  Pater’s  combined  lectures  are 
listed,  and  those  in  Plato  and  Platonism  are  compared  with  examination 
questions  between  1 864  and  1 89 1 .  Assessments  by  Pater’s  students  are  evaluated 
and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  compared  with  that  of  Benjamin  Jowett  and 
Ingram  Bywater.  Shuter  has  a  related  piece  in  VIJ  (129—46)  called  ‘Walter  Pater 
and  the  Academy’s  “Dubious  Name’”.  In  it  he  explores  Plato  and  Platonism 
and  ‘Emerald  Uthwart’  to  pursue  the  educational  theory  and  practice  with 
which,  he  contends,  Pater’s  last  years  were  preoccupied.  Along  with  the 
‘dubious’  academies  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Sparta,  the  article  considers 
academic  methods,  particularly  those  outlined  in  ‘The  History  of  Philosophy’, 
an  unpublished  and  undated  manuscript  in  which  Pater  treats  the  historical 
tradition  of  scepticism.  Pausing  over  the  paradoxical  understanding  ot  ascesis  in 
the  manuscript,  a  word  Pater  habitually  associated  with  scholarship,  Shuter 
reads  the  paradox  attached  to  Plato  proleptically,  as  the  paradox  for  Pater  of 
Hegel.  This  is  an  interesting  and  learned  article  which  stops  short  of  application 
to  nineteenth-century  Oxford. 

Alan  Johnson’s  ‘Inventing  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  Early  Victorian 
England’  {VIJ  15.37^45)  examines  work  of  the  1840s  and  1850s  to  show  that, 
without  naming  the  Renaissance,  popular  drama  and  fiction  presented  cor¬ 
ruption  and  rebirth  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  Italy  in  a  combination 
that  antedated  Pater  and  anticipated  J.  A.  Symonds’s  ambivalent  view  of  the 
period.  Also  in  VIJ ,  in  a  substantial  essay  called  ‘“The  Discerning  Flame  :  Of 
Pater  and  The  Renaissance ’  (85-127),  Pater’s  influence  on  Wilde  and  Yeats  is 
probed  by  Maneck  Homi  Daruwala,  who  uses  the  theme  of  personality  and  the 
imagery  of  fire  to  unify  the  case.  ‘Coleridge’s  Writings’,  Marius,  ‘Wordsworth’, 
‘Mr  Wilde’s  New  Novel’,  ‘Robert  Elsmere’,  and  Pater’s  indebtedness  to  Keats  as 
well  as  The  Renaissance  figure  in  this  teeming,  lively  essay,  which  is  at  times 
controversial  and  even  memorable.  Zhang  Longxi’s  estimate  of  The  Critical 
Legacy  of  Oscar  Wilde’  {TSLL  87-103)  touches  on  the  displacement  of  Wilde  by 
Pater  and  Swinburne  in  twentieth-century  assessments  of  aestheticism,  and 
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discusses  more  fully  the  reception  by  contemporary  critics  of  Wilde’s  notion  of 
‘creative  criticism’. 

In  a  special  double  issue  of  VP  (i-ii)  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Arnold’s 
death  and  a  quarter  century  of  the  journal,  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  turns  to 
Pater  s  Preface  to  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  and  Pater  and 
Arnold  s  essays  on  Wordsworth  in  ‘Arnold’s  Fancy  and  Pater’s  Imagination: 
Exclusion  and  Incorporation’  (103-15).  This  is  a  pithy,  artful,  and  ambitious 
essay,  receptive  to  the  strategies  of  both  critics,  and  intent  on  distin¬ 
guishing,  not  choosing,  between  them.  Complementary  essayists  emerge  from 
Knoepflmacher’s  apposite  comparison  of  Arnold’s  Essays  and  Pater’s  Studies. 

There’s  a  lot  more  comparative  work.  In  ‘Hopkins’s  Intellectual  Framework: 
Newman,  Pater,  and  the  Epistemological  Circle’  ( SLitI  i.34-9)  Terence 
Hoagwood  attempts  to  show  that  ‘a  similar  way  of  thinking’  connects 
Newman’s  certitude,  Pater’s  doubt,  and  Hopkins’s  thought.  Defining  the 
epistemological  circle’  as  ‘a  set  of  arguments  whereby  subject  and  object  or 
thought  and  thing  are  enclosed  within  a  larger  unity’,  the  author  suggests  that 
these  Victorians  share  this  conceptual  structure  that  denies  the  traditional 
structure  of  oppositions.  Pater’s  1879  article  in  manuscript,  ‘The  History  of 
Philosophy’,  as  well  as  published  work,  is  called  upon  to  show  Pater’s  reiterated 
belief  that  subjectivity  and  objectivity  come  together  in  art  in  which  there  is  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  ideality  in  the  objects  of  sense,  a  position  also  found  in 
Hopkins. 

Robert  Crawford  contributes  ‘Pater’s  Renaissance,  Andrew  Lang,  and 
Anthropological  Romanticism’  to  ELH  (53.849-79).  This  substantial  piece 
treats  ‘the  first  coming  together  of  literary  and  scientific  anthropological 
writing  .  Pater  s  debts  to  Swinburne  and  his  friendship  with  Lang  exemplify  for 
Crawford  the  close  contact  between  literature  and  anthropology  that  was 
subsequently  to  develop.  Lang  s  adaptation  of  Edward  Tylor’s  suggestion  that 
‘higher’  forms  of  literature  are  refinements  of  lower  forms  is  linked  with  Pater’s 
evolutionary  view  of  the  relation  between  pagan  and  Christian  art  in  his  work  on 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  and  on 
Wordsworth  (which  Crawford  suggests  is  the  1872  essay  cancelled  by  Pater  from 
the  collection  of  Renaissance  essays).  Crawford  also  traces  Pater’s  use  of  the 
word  ‘decadence’  to  the  Preface  of  Lang’s  anonymous  article  on  The  Chanson  de 
Roland  which  appeared,  recommended  to  the  editor  by  Pater,  in  the  Westminster 
Review  in  July  1 873.  Touching  on  a  rich  variety  of  Paterian  subjects,  Crawford's 
article  should  not  be  missed. 

Following  on  from  Crawford’s  perception  of  Pater’s  links  with  the  growth  of 
the  social  sciences  is  Linda  Dowling’s  ‘Walter  Pater  and  Archaeology  The 
Reconciliation  with  Earth’  in  US  (31 .208-31)  which  considers  archaeology  in  its 
relation  to  Pater  s  materialist  reading  of  Greek  experience  in  his  two-part  essay 
of  1876,  ‘The  Myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone’.  Dowling’s  interest  is  to 
establish  the  materialism  of  Pater’s  understanding  of  myth,  and  to  this  end  she 
argues  for  the  primacy  of  the  etymological  elements  which  lead  to  the  physical  in 
Pater’s  use  of  words,  so  that  mystical  means  earthy,  ethical  sensuous,  and  culture 
includes^  a  reference  to  agriculture.  Reading  the  essay  alongside  Charles 
Newton’s  A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Onidus,  and  Branchidae 
Dowling  argues  that  the  basis  of  Pater’s  selection  from  Newton  is  Words¬ 
worthian  in  its  tendency  to  banish  dark  elements  but  also  in  its  attempt  to  carry 
‘  “sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself”.  While  this  essay  is 
interesting,  the  argument  seems  uncharacteristically  laboured  and  tenuous 
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In  ‘The  Concept  of  Becoming  in  Marius  the  Epicurean’  ( NCL  43.157-74) 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  makes  a  link  between  the  restoration  of  the  Conclusion  to  The 
Renaissance  of  1888  and  the  explanation  of  the  Conclusion  afforded  by  Marius 
(1885).  Both  are  read  as  works  of  romantic  irony.  Most  of  this  pedestrian  article 
consists  of  intensive  paraphrase  and  quotation  selected  from  Pater’s  novel  to 
yield  the  required  conclusion.  JPRS  has  changed  its  name  to  Journal  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  and  Aesthetic  Studies ,  and  in  the  fall  number  of  the  new  series  (ii)  a 
‘Documents’  section  is  initiated  with  the  publication  of ‘The  Posthumous  Critics 
of  a  Dead  Poet,  and  Deathless  Poetry’  (87-101),  Emily  Pfeiffer’s  hitherto 
unpublished  reply  to  J.  C.  Shairp’s  hostile  notice  of  Rossetti,  ‘Aesthetic  Poetry: 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’,  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  July 
1 882.  Pfeiffer’s  piece  was  set  up  in  type  for  the  lead  article  of  the  Contemporary  of 
July  1883,  the  same  year  as  Pater’s  essay  on  Rossetti  appeared  in  T.  H.  Ward’s 
English  Poets. 

Pater  is  implicated  in  two  important  articles  on  gender  and  texts  by  other 
authors  in  VN:  Richard  Dellamora’s  ‘Representation  and  Homophobia  in  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray'  (73.28-31)  and  Thai's  Morgan’s  ‘Mixed  Metaphor, 
Mixed  Gender:  Swinburne  and  the  Victorian  Critics’  (73.16-19).  In  a  discursive 
review-essay  in  ELT  (312—18)  Billie  Andrew  Inman  takes  issue  with  Robert 
Seiler  and  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  what  she  sees  as  Pater’s  personal 
homosexuality  and  his  political  posture:  heterosexual,  patriarchal,  and  con¬ 
servative.  The  reaction  of  Arthur  Symons  to  Pater,  his  alleged  mentor,  and 
Pater’s  work  on  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  occupy  a  significant  part  of ‘Arthur 
Symons’s  “Romantic  Movement”:  Transitional  Attitudes  and  the  Victorian 
Precedent’,  John  Stokes’s  piece  in  ELT  (133-50)  on  the  essays  on  Romantic 
poets  that  make  up  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  Distinguishing 
Symons’s  positions  from  those  of  the  Victorians,  Stokes  believes  that  while 
‘Pater  on  Coleridge  was  the  most  difficult  precedent  for  Symons  to  deal  with’, 
Pater’s  revisions  to  the  Coleridge  essay  met  Symons’s  approval  as  they 
dismantled  the  discontinuity  between  absolutism  and  relativism  characteristic  of 
Pater’s  1866  version  of  the  essay.  PaterN  continues  to  appear  twice  a  year  with 
news  of  Pater  studies  and  work  in  progress,  annotated  bibliography  of  books, 
articles,  and  theses,  and  full-length  book  reviews. 

Ruskin  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  this  year.  In  contrast  to 
Ker’s  book  on  Newman,  Dinah  Birch’s  Ruskin’ s  Myths  has  a  remarkably 
inclusive  bibliography.  Unfortunately,  little  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  short  text. 
The  scope  and  importance  of  the  project  (Ruskin  s  treatment  of  myth  as 
religion)  is  never  made  clear,  no  methodological  or  theoretical  position  is  ever 
suggested,  and  Birch’s  sense  of  the  Victorian  period  ( the  materialist  and 
mechanistic  nineteenth  century’)  is  oddly  rudimentary.  One  can  hardly 
recognize  the  same  hand  in  Birch’s  EIC  essay  ‘Ruskin  s  Womanly  Mind 
(308-24).  She  convincingly  argues,  against  Kate  Millett,  that  Ruskin’s  attacks 
on  women  were  a  kind  of  self-censorship.  One  cannot  readily  imagine  a 
sympathetic  audience  for  this  piece,  but  it  is  supported  by  some  well-deployed 
evidence  and  gives  one  a  sense  of  what  the  book  could  have  done.  If  Birch  s  sense 
of  the  period  is  unsatisfactory,  the  opposite,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  must  be 
said  of  Noel  Thompson,  who  has  a  chapter  on  Ruskin  in  his  The  Market  audits 
Critics.  Thompson  investigates  Ruskin’s  concept  of  value  in  Unto  This  Last  and 
Munera  Pulveris  as  a  ‘visceral  antipathy’  to  the  market,  a  search  for  ‘the  Holy 
Grail  of  intrinsic  worth’.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  an  important  book,  and 
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should  be  read.  VN  has  two  essays  on  Ruskin  in  its  limited  space.  Andelys 
Wood’s  ‘Above  Ruskin’s  Labyrinth’  (VN  74.33-7)  is  an  extremely  valuable 
meditation  on  a  letter  of  Fors  Clavigera,  The  Labyrinth’  (Letter  23),  and  the 
implications  of  that  figure  for  the  character  of  his  writing  -  how  it  protectively 
envelops  the  bestial,  how  it  offers  clues  and  threads  in  the  turns  and  digressions 
of  Fors.  James  Diedrick’s  ‘The  Sublimation  of  Carnival  in  Ruskin’s  Theory  of 
the  Grotesque’  ( VN  74. 1 1  - 1 6)  is  a  tortuous  but  useful  attempt  to  locate  Ruskin’s 
‘rage  against  the  novel’  by  arguing  for  Bakhtin’s  anticipation  in  Schlegel,  and  so 
for  Ruskin’s  failure  to  understand  Schlegel  (because  he  could  not  be  categorized) 
as  a  failure  also  to  understand  those  elements  of  the  novel  (its  belonging  to  no 
existing  categories)  which  Bakhtin  finds  radical  and  carnivalesque.  Diedrick 
does  not  make  the  direction  of  his  argument  plain,  but  it  is  a  direction  worth 
following,  all  the  same.  Ruskin’s  theory  of  the  grotesque  is,  less  fruitfully,  the 
subject  of  P.  Fontaney’s  ‘Ordre  et  desordre  selon  Ruskin:  le  grotesque’  ( CVE 
28.7-16).  Fontaney  tries  to  cover  so  much  ground  and  moves  from  cosmic  order 
in  nature  to  horror  in  Dante  to  the  symbolism  of  evil  with  such  speed  that 
disorder  is  not  only  his  predominant  subject  but  also  his  predominant  mode. 

A  steady  interest  in  Arthur  Symons  has  this  year  produced  John  Stokes’s 
‘Arthur  Symons’  Romantic  Movement'.  Transitional  Attitudes  and  the  Victorian 
Precedent’  (ELT  133-50).  This  is  an  excellent  essay  which  works  remarkably 
hard  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  ELT  by  arguing  consistently  for  Symons’s 
‘transitional’  status  and  for  The  Romantic  Movement  (published  in  1909)  as  the 
point  of  transition.  Stokes  gives  one  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  Wordsworth 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  turn  to  Blake  (especially  in  Arnold,  Pater, 
and  Symons)  as  a  ‘test  case  for  genius’. 

Finally,  Catherine  R.  Harland  tries  to  define  the  elusive  W.  H.  White  in  Mark 
Rutherford:  The  Art  and  Mind  of  William  Hale  White.  We  certainly  need  to  know 
more  about  this  writer,  but  the  mixture  of  biography  and  criticism  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Harland  simplifies  this  complex  figure  in  the  interests  of  bio¬ 
graphical  continuity,  in  order  to  see  his  ‘life  and  work'  as  a  personal  'quest  for 
meaning’,  especially  for  religious  meaning.  Harland  therefore  evades  White’s 
own  evasive  ‘Rutherford’,  whose  view  of  life  is  much  bleaker  than  Harland 
allows.  Harland  looks  entirely  to  White’s  ‘art’,  narrowly  conceived,  for  an 
explanation  of  his  mind,  but  White’s  art  was  more  subtly  layered  than  her 
interpretation  suggests.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  real  interest  in  late  Victorian 
socialist  politics  as  a  means  of  constructing  a  ‘meaning’  out  of  life,  and  of  that 
political  dimension  and  context  Harland  has  only  a  partial  grasp. 


(c)  Periodicals  and  the  History  of  Publishing 
With  the  publication  of  Volume  IV  of  The  Wellesley  Index  to  Victorian 
Periodicals  this  year,  one  of  the  great  projects  of  twentieth-century  scholarship 
nears  completion.  Edited  from  its  inception  by  Walter  E.  Houghton  who  was 
joined  successively  by  Esther  Rhoads  Houghton  and  Jean  Harris  Slingerland, 
this  latest  volume  has  been  finished  by  Slingerland.  It  follows  the  inspired  format 
of  its  predecessors  -  well-considered  essays  for  each  of  the  eight  periodicals 
included,  each  followed  by  a  numbered  list  of  content  entries  with  authors 
(where  found  or  surmised)  for  each  issue,  and  a  final,  single  alphabetical  list  by 
author  with  references  to  all  their  writings  included  in  this  volume  of  the  Index. 
This  ensures  that  the  orientation  to  individual  authors  is  balanced  by  the 
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foregrounding  of  the  collective  press  formation  issue  by  issue.  Inclusion  in 
Wellesley  itself  generates  interest  in  and  work  on  the  chosen  few,  and  the  last 
eight  in  the  limelight  are  a  varied  group:  Bentley’s  Miscellany ,  The  British 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Dark  Blue,  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Longman ’s 
Magazine,  Tail’s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (1832-55),  and  The  University  Magazine. 
It  is  not  excessive  to  claim  that  the  exposure  of  the  formidable  contents  of  the 
periodicals  in  Wellesley  and  the  view  of  Victorian  authorship  afforded  by  its 
careful  attribution  of  articles  have  transformed  our  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  Victorian  literature  and  made  visible  its  intimate  involvement  with 
journalism.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  publication,  with  serial  backup 
from  VPR,  Wellesley  has  been  responsible  for  establishing  the  field  of  study  of 
Victorian  periodicals  in  our  time. 

JNPH  (4.iii)  and  VPR  (iv)  both  contain  useful  annual  bibliographical 
listings,  respectively  on  newspaper  history  by  Diana  Dixon  and  on  Victorian 
periodicals  by  Bruce  White.  JNPH{ 5.i)  also  prints  a  list  of ‘Recent  U.S.  Theses’ 
on  newspapers  (46)  and  a  conference  report  (47-8)  by  Christopher  Kent  on  The 
New  Journalism’  meeting  of  the  Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals  in 
1986.  Kristina  Reece  and  Micheline  Hancock  report  in  JNPH  (5:i. 29-38)  on 
The  Athenaeum'.  Current  Research  on  Creating  a  Computerized  Index  and 
Database  to  a  Victorian  Literary  Periodical’.  This  is  an  exciting  project  which 
seeks  to  establish  computer  access  to  the  marked  files  of  the  Athenaeum  now  in 
the  City  University  Library  in  London.  The  authors  explain  the  research 
methodology  and  findings  from  a  feasibility  study,  and  deliberate  revealingly  on 
the  role  of  the  database.  Also  in  JNPH  Keith  M.  Wilson  tackles  The  Morning 
Post,  the  London  daily,  with  analysis  and  documentation  of  The  Profitability  of 
the  British  Press  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century’  (5:i.23-8). 
Wilson  is  after  ‘hard  information’  (which  he  provides)  and  more  attention  to  the 
finances  of  the  press  in  future.  Most  of  this  brief  narrative  berates  the  dearth  of 
‘solid  evidence’  in  earlier  work,  but  here  the  significance  of  the  four  very 
interesting  tables  appended  is  confined  to  a  last  brief  paragraph.  Both  this  report 
and  Reece  and  Hancock’s  on  the  Athenaeum  project  appear  in  JNPH s  ‘Sources 
of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  History’  slot.  Long  may  it  thrive. 

SB’s  ‘Practice,  Not  Theory:  Editing  J.  S.  Mill’s  Newspaper  Writings’  (160- 
76),  by  John  M.  Robson,  warrants  attention.  This  wry,  modest  piece  discusses 
illuminatingly  the  editorial  practices  adopted  in  editing  the  four  volumes  of 
Mill’s  journalism  in  the  Collected  Works  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Numerous 
contributions  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  as  well  as  odd  pieces  in 
other  weeklies  and  dailies  figure  in  Robson  s  profile  of  Mill  s  output.  Robson  s 
frank  discussion  of  his  editorial  problems  of  genre  definition,  attribution, 
annotation,  copy-text,  and  the  determination  of  the  titles  of  individual  articles 
yields  detailed  understanding  of  important  characteristics  of  journalism.  ELT  s 
‘Editing  Hardy:  A  Review-Essay’  (174—85),  by  Simon  Gatrell,  is  a  compelling 
critique  of  six  new  editions  of  Hardy’s  fiction  by  an  editor  of  one  of  them. 
Concentrating  on  resonant  problems  raised  by  Robert  Schweik  s  Norton  edition 
of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  it  includes  detailed  consideration  of  the  first 
printed  text  of  the  novel  in  Cornhill. 

A  clutch  of  critics  approaches  the  press  from  the  perspective  of  art  history. 
Bridget  Elliott  interprets  periodical  iconography  with  the  aid  of  contemporary 
articles  and  illustrations  on  the  ‘Woman  Question’  in  ‘New  and  Not  So  “New 
Women”  on  the  London  Stage:  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  Yellow  Book  Images  of  Mrs. 
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Patrick  Campbell  and  Rejane’  (VS  31.33-57).  This  is  a  complex  and  suggestive 
piece  which  ranges  through  the  periodicals  and  culture  so  as  to  render 
understandable  the  constructions  which  made  Beardsley’s  apparently  deft 
sketch  of  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell  deeply  offensive  to  the  Victorian  public  while 
that  of  Rejane,  a  contemporary  French  actress,  was  welcomed.  Both  responses, 
however,  served  to  construct  Beardsley  as  deviant,  and  in  April  1895  he  was 
sacked  from  the  Yellow  Book  by  its  publisher  John  Lane.  Beardsley’s  periodical 
illustrations  figure  only  occasionally  among  many  book  illustrations  cited  in  Ian 
Fletcher’s  resonant  and  baroque  ‘A  Grammar  of  Monsters:  Beardsley’s 
Obsessive  Images  and  Their  Sources’  ( ELT  30.141-63).  In  his  discussion  of 
Beardsley  and  the  Fatal  Woman  he  reads  an  earlier  (1893)  drawing  of  Rejane  as 
‘conforming  to  the  ideal  of  belle  laide’. 

Breezily  taking  issue  with  ‘accepted  notions’  of  English  literature  in  the  1 890s, 
Pierre  Danchin,  in  ‘About  the  Literature  of  the  1890's:  Individual  Writers  and 
Collective  Influences:  The  Significance  of  Some  “Aesthetic”  Periodicals’  ( KN 
30.369-81),  contends  that  there  were  ‘practically  no  organized  groups'  in  the 
period;  that  technical  innovation  in  the  publication  of  periodicals  affected 
individual  writers;  and  that  although  decadent,  many  authors  between  1895  and 
1900  tended  to  ‘philosophical  and  metaphysical  seriousness’.  While  the  first 
point  is  quickly  dispatched,  Danchin  is  more  attentive  to  the  effects  of  mass 
reproduction  of  visual  art  which,  although  first  developed  in  the  1860s,  is 
disseminated  en  masse ,  he  claims,  only  in  the  1890s.  Advertisements  for  art 
printing  are  reproduced  here,  and  the  quarterly  The  Dome  is  singled  out  for 
detailed  discussion.  Hardy,  Meredith,  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson,  and  Yeats 
figure  in  the  synoptic  argument  for  seriousness  in  the  decade.  While  this  essay 
lightly  makes  some  valid  points,  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  innocence  of 
periodical  studies  over  the  last  twenty  years.  In  Tony  Pinkney’s  'The  Pre- 
Raphaelites  in  Oxford’  (JWMS  7:iv. 5—9)  The  Germ  is  glancingly  referred  to  in  a 
review  of  an  exhibition  in  Japan  and  its  catalogue. 

In  VPR  (1-8)  Kate  Flint  pinpoints  the  transition  between  Victorian  and 
modernist  criticism  of  visual  art  in  front-page  articles  in  the  Westminster  Gazette 
and  the  Spectator  in  ‘The  “Philistine”  and  the  New  Art  Critic:  J.  A.  Spender  and 
D.  S.  MacColl’s  Debate  of  1893’.  Occasioned  by  the  display  of  Edgar  Degas's 
painting  L ' Absinthe ,  the  debate  as  described  here  is  largely  part  of  art  history 
and  criticism,  and  a  distinctive  rhetoric  which  separates  it  from  literary  criticism. 
The  subject  is  defined  as  one  of  abstract  positions  of  groups,  of  individuals,  and 
the  nature  of  the  audience  -  of  art  criticism  rather  than  newspapers.  When  a 
periodical,  the  Artist,  is  characterized  as  a  periodical,  it  is  only  because  the  article 
quoted  is  anonymous.  However  interesting  the  material  here,  periodicals 
themselves  tend  to  be  constructed  as  transparent  purveyors  of  critical  and 
artistic  ideologies.  Ruth  Richardson  reports  on  ‘ The  Builder  Project’  ( JNPH 
4:i .40—  1 ),  which  aims  to  catalogue  and  index  all  the  illustrations  of  The  Builder 
between  1 843  and  1 883  during  the  duration  of  George  Godwin’s  editorship;  and 
in  a  theorized  piece  on  commodification  which  foregrounds  advertising  Thomas 
Richards  draws  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  verbal  and  visual  materials  in  the  press 
to  examine  ‘The  Image  of  Victoria  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee’  (US  31.7-32). 

Sport,  science,  and  international  relations  represent  three  other  specialist 
discourses  from  which  authors  in  VPR  approach  periodicals,  but  in  all  cases  the 
periodicals  in  question  constitute  part  of  the  subject.  Jerold  J.  Savory  considers 
‘Politics  and  the  Playing  Field:  Sports  and  Statesmen  in  Punch,  1880s  to  World 
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War  I’  (23-31),  noting  that  the  burgeoning  of  modern  athletic  sport  is 
accompanied  by  the  preoccupation  of  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair  with  sporting 
themes  after  1880.  This  heavily  illustrated  article  shows  how  ‘'Punch  brought 
sports  into  its  editorial  cartooning’  so  that  sport  became  a  common  metaphor 
for  political  analysis.  Layout  is  clearly  a  problem  here,  and  the  decision  not  to 
label  each  cartoon  with  a  separate  figure  number  and  date  or  provide  endnotes 
with  this  information  results  in  obfuscation  of  dates  and  context  for  some  of  the 
visual  text.  Scott  A.  G.  M.  Crawford  looks  at  sport  in  nineteenth-century  New 
Zealand  and  its  reporting  in  the  Otago  Witness ,  the  Otago  Daily  Times,  and 
other  papers,  in  ‘A  Sporting  Image:  The  Emergence  of  a  National  Identity  in  a 
Colonial  Setting,  1862-1906’  (56-63).  While  he  finds  a  similar  incidence  of 
sports  metaphors  in  the  language  of  press  reports  in  New  Zealand  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  as  Jerold  Savory  finds  in  Punch  political  cartoons  of  that 
time,  he  also  assesses  the  influence  on  perceptions  of  sport  in  the  press  of  Thomas 
Hughes’s  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays  and  the  identification  of  sport  (rugby  in 
particular)  with  pioneering  virtues. 

W.  H.  Brock’s  ‘British  Science  Periodicals  and  Culture:  1820-1850’  (47-55) 
also  constructs  a  central  role  for  periodicals  in  cultural  history.  To  the 
proliferation  of  specialized  scientific  societies  noted  already  by  historians,  Brock 
adds  the  ‘even  greater  proliferation’  of  commercial  journals  of  primary  and 
secondary  scientific  and  technical  communication.  Taking  1824  as  an  ‘arbitrary 
year’,  this  informative  piece  considers  evidence  of  a  large  gap  between  high 
science  as  practised  by  gentlemen  and  low  science  practised  by  workers,  the 
individualism  of  science,  and  its  connections  with  class  characteristics  of 
contemporary  religion  as  seen  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine,  and  The  Chemist.  In  ‘The  Intellectuals  and 
the  Middle  Class  Periodical  Press:  Theory,  Method  and  Case  Study’  ( JNPH 
4:iii.  18-32)  Ann  Parry  uses  models  from  Gramsci  and  American  sociology  to 
connect  institutional  studies  of  the  press  with  social  and  political  structures.  Her 
case  study  is  the  first  eight  years  (1859-68)  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine.  This 
admirably  written,  cogently  argued  attempt  to  develop  methodology  to  discuss 
the  middle-class  periodical  press  should  not  be  missed. 

Two  other  articles  in  VPR,  by  Alan  Thomas  and  Marysa  Demoor 
respectively,  implicitly  provide  insight  into  class  divisions  in  Victorian  publish¬ 
ing  and  journalism;  they  concern  ‘The  Literary  Education  of  George  Smith  of 
Coalville’  (64-71),  a  working-class  social  reformer  who  published  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  books  in  the  1870s  and  1880s,  and  ‘Andrew  Lang’s  Causeries  1874- 
1912’  (15-22)  which  treats  the  prolific  higher  journalism  of  an  Oxford-educated, 
London  literary  maverick  of  the  same  period.  Demoor  usefully  gathers  much  of 
what  is  published  piecemeal  elsewhere  about  Lang’s  critical  habits  as  leader 
writer,  reviewer,  and  columnist  as  well  as  deploying  unpublished  corres¬ 
pondence  and  some  close  readings  of  his  causerie  column  ‘The  Sign  of  the  Ship’, 
which  appeared  between  1886  and  1905  in  Longmans  Magazine.  Thomas 
illustrates  the  ‘vital  connection’  between  Victorian  social  reform  and  journalism 
through  George  Smith’s  exploitation  of  a  contemporary  formula  for  social 
change:  press  revelation,  public  response,  parliamentary  action.  While  occupied 
with  Smith’s  forms  of  production  other  than  periodicals,  the  subjects  of  this 
commendable  article  -  circulation,  the  origins  of  a  prose  style,  and  the 
apprenticeship  of  an  investigative  reporter  -  pertain  most  centrally  to  the  remit 
of  VPR. 
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Writing  of  an  earlier  period  figures  in  a  lively  and  stylish  contribution  to  a 
special  (and  possibly  final)  number  (i)  of  L&H  on  autobiography  and  working- 
class  writings.  Alf  Louvre  treats  John  James  Bezer’s  The  Autobiography  of  One 
of  the  Chartist  Rebels  of  1848  and  its  interaction  with  the  weekly  Christian 
Socialist  in  which  it  appeared  in  twelve  instalments  in  1851.  In  'Reading  Bezer: 
Pun,  Parody  and  Radical  Intervention  in  Nineteenth  Century  Working  Class 
Autobiography’  (23-36)  Louvre  presents  a  nineteenth-century  text  intent  not  on 
‘recovery’  of  historical  experience  but  on  self-conscious  language  which 
constitutes,  examines,  and  reconstitutes  experience,  both  Bezer’s  past  and  the 
shared  present  of  Bezer  and  his  readers. 

Although  Linda  Brandt  Fritzinger  doesn’t  make  the  connection,  her  ‘Friends 
in  High  Places:  Valentine  Chirol,  The  Times,  and  Anglo-German  Relations, 
1892-96’  (VPR  9-14)  belongs  to  a  genre  of  scholarly  writing  which  takes  its 
impetus  and  purpose  from  W.  T.  Stead’s  provocative  claim  in  the  1880s  of 
Government  by  Journalism.  This  particular  example  is  strong  on  foreign 
(German)  and  home  affairs  and  on  the  biography  of  the  individual  journalist 
who  served  The  Times  as  foreign  correspondent  in  Berlin  in  the  first  part  of  the 
1890s,  but  there’s  not  much  on  the  newspaper.  The  influence  of  journalists  in 
political  decision-making  is  also  L.  W.  Brady’s  announced  interest  in  'A 
Victorian  Editor  and  High  Policy’  ( JNPH  5:i.  14—22).  It  refers  to  personal 
correspondence  of  1 884-5  between  Edward  Russell,  then  editor  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  briefly  considers  the  mid- 1880s 
phenomenon  of  the  journalist  M.P.  Factually  informative,  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  to  the  mesh  of  the  journalism  of  the  Daily  Post  with 
Westminster  politics.  Brady  gives  us  rather  a  history  of  individual  men  (sic)  and 
their  biographies  against  a  backcloth  of ‘events'  within  the  Liberal  party.  Brady 
also  comments  on  the  ‘socialism’  of  the  Star  in  the  same  number  (47-8).  In 
JNPH  (4.iii)  Joe  Spence  looks  closely  and  interestingly  at  an  atypical  alliance 
between  Irish  nationalism  and  Protestantism  in  ‘Nationality  and  Irish  Toryism: 
The  Case  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  1833-52’  (2-17)  and  Richard 
Bailey  looks  briefly  at  The  Earwig  (1864-71),  an  example  of  ‘Victorian  Army 
Volunteer  Periodicals’  (35-9).  Letters  written  to  The  Times  by  a  late  nineteenth- 
century  colonial  administrator  figure  in  Patricia  Pugh’s  description  in  BLR 
(12.478-88)  of  ‘The  Papers  of  Frederick  Dealtry  Lugard,  Baron  Lugard  of 
Abinger  (1858-1945)’,  while  reference  to  a  short-lived  Birmingham  weekly 
called  The  Antidote  (1857),  which  was  devoted  to  convincing  women  of  the 
‘brute  lust’  of  Mormonism,  can  be  found  in  Malcolm  R.  Thorp’s  account  of 
‘Sectarian  Violence  in  Early  Victorian  Experience,  1837-1860’  in  BJRL 
(70:iii.  135-47). 

In  sections  2  and  3  of ‘Anarchism  in  British  Public  Opinion  1880-1914'  in  US 
(31.487-516)  Haia  Shpayer-Makov  ‘surveys  the  information  about  anarchism 
which  the  media  disseminated’  to  ‘present  the  main  features  of  the  image  as  well 
as  some  indication  of  its  impact  on  public  opinion’;  in  the  Evening  News,  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  Daily  Express  (chosen  to  represent  the  popular  conservative 
press),  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Daily  News  (‘the  more  serious  liberal  press’), 
and  The  Times  (a  serious  and  conservative  paper)  are  found  a  variety  of  negative 
images  of  anarchism,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  socialist  press,  the  anarchist 
press,  and  weekly  and  Sunday  radical  newspapers  more  favourable  and  fair 
images.  If  the  author’s  interest  is  primarily  thematic,  the  article  does  raise 
questions  of  methodology  while  being  squarely  based  on  constructions  of 
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anarchy  by  periodical  ‘sources’.  A  second  thematic  piece  which  utilizes  Victorian 
periodical  articles  in  a  less  foregrounded  manner  (mainly  in  the  numerous 
footnotes)  is  Kirk  Willis’s  survey  of  The  Introduction  and  Critical  Reception  of 
Hegelian  Thought  in  Britain’,  also  in  VS  (32.85-111). 

Two  VPR  articles  address  the  relation  of  periodicals  to  Victoria’s  Jubilee  in 
1897.  Carolyn  Stevens’s  The  Objections  of  “Queer  Hardie”,  “Lily  Bell”  and  the 
Suffragettes’  Friend  to  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee,  1897’  (108-14)  reveals  aspects 
of  Keir  Hardie’s  feminism  discernible  in  his  column  ‘Matrons  and  Maidens’, 
signed  Lily  Bell,  which  appeared  in  the  Labour  Leader ,  the  newspaper  which  he 
founded  and  edited  until  1904  and  which  influenced  the  Pankhurst  sisters.  This 
article  is  content  with  purveying  facts,  in  part  through  generous  quotation, 
about  Hardie  himself  and  the  positions  he  argues  in  his  female  persona,  but  these 
lack  a  context;  other  features  of  the  Labour  Leader  are  hardly  invoked,  let  alone 
discussed,  and  in  several  places  Stevens  implies  a  bizarre  uncertainty  about  her 
own  readers  who  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  Diamond  Jubilee  is  a  ‘national 
celebration’  or  that  Lily  Bell’s  ‘sincerity’  is  ‘obvious’.  Mark  S.  Looker  scrutinizes 
the  press  for  both  1887  and  1897  in  “‘God  Save  the  Queen”:  Victoria’s  Jubilees 
and  the  Religious  Press’  (1 1 5-19).  High  Church  papers  such  as  the  Guardian  and 
the  Church  Times ,  the  Catholic  Weekly  Register,  the  Jewish  Chronicle, 
evangelical  journals  such  as  The  British  Weekly,  and  the  anti-religious 
Freethinker  figure  in  this  short  survey  which  suggests  that  periodicals  across  this 
spectrum  co-opted  the  image  of  the  Queen  for  diverse  preoccupations. 

The  most  substantial  work  in  VPR  this  year  relates  periodicals  to  novelists 
and  novels.  Carol  A.  Martin’s  ‘Contemporary  Critics  and  Judaism  in  Daniel 
Deronda ’  (90-107)  shows  that  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  novel  in  daily  and 
weekly  papers  of  its  day  pertained  to  Deronda’’ s  attention  to  Judaism.  Martin 
considers  the  implications  of  particular  forms  of  hostility,  contemporary  Jewish 
response  to  the  novel,  and  praise  of  and  resistance  to  Mordecai,  his  Zionism,  and 
his  depiction  as  a  visionary.  Together  these  instances  of  echoing  reaction  to 
Deronda  display  the  same  prejudices  and  anxieties  of  British  culture  which  the 
novel  addresses.  Kathryn  Chittick  makes  another  ingenious  contribution,  this 
time  on  ‘Dickens  and  Parliamentary  Reporting  in  the  1830s’  (151-60).  The 
process  of  early  Victorian  parliamentary  reporting,  tellingly  constructed  from 
contemporary  accounts,  is  probed  to  see  how  these  circumstances  intersected 
with  Dickens’s  move  to  professional  authorship.  Finding  in  Fraser’s  that  such 
journalism  was  normally  a  ‘temporary  assistance  by  men  engaged  in  some  other 
pursuit’  Chittick  shows  Dickens  the  reporter  bent  on  a  more  respectable  future 
career  in  the  law  (or  theatre!).  That  Dickens  s  access  to  the  Bar  and 
parliamentary  reporting  was  through  family  and  personal  contacts  rather  than 
(higher)  education  is  linked  by  Chittick  with  his  access  to  novel  authorship 
through  his  meeting  with  the  music  and  drama  critic  on  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
George  Hogarth,  whose  daughter  Dickens  eventually  married. 

Sandra  Spencer’s  serviceable  The  Indispensable  Mr  Wills’  (145-51)  appears 
with  Chittick  in  the  same  special  Dickens  number  of  VPR  (iv).  It  shows  in  detail 
the  variable  distribution  of  editorial  and  financial  responsibility  between  W.  H. 
Wills  and  Dickens,  co-editors  for  eighteen  years  of  Household  Words  and  All  the 
Year  Round.  In  ‘Das  Bild  der  Eisenbahn  in  Charles  Dickens’s  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Year  Round  (NS  38-53)  Ewald  Mengel  draws  attention  to  articles 
which  appeared  between  1850  and  1870  in  Dickens’s  weekly  periodicals  on  the 
subject  of  railways,  including  five  railway  satires  which  show  the  negative  side  of 
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laissez-faire  capitalism.  Dickens’s  association  with  another  periodical,  this  time 
with  reference  to  his  fiction,  is  described  in  a  lively  and  informative  account  by 
Brahma  Chaudhuri  in  ‘Dickens  and  the  Critic ’  ( VPR  140-4),  which  relates  the 
gossip  columns  and  reviews  in  the  Critic  to  the  serialization  and  reception  of 
Bleak  House.  Dickens’s  campaign  for  an  international  copyright  law  occasions 
'Dickens  and  the  Newspaper  Conspiracy  of  1842’  ( DQu  3-17,  51-64)  in  which 
Jerome  Meckier  reassesses  biographers’  accounts  of  Dickens’s  introduction  into 
a  speech  in  the  U.S.  of  the  necessity  for  better  copyright  law  and  the  nationwide 
vilification  of  him  by  the  American  press  that  ensued.  Meckier  calculates 
Dickens’s  considerable  losses  through  American  piracy  of  his  work,  and 
contests  the  suggestion  that  Dickens’s  attempts  to  discredit  America  in  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  backfired,  or  that  the  novel  can  be  considered  a  financial  failure. 
Close  accounts  of  serial  and  book  sales,  timing,  and  finance  are  included  in  this 
lively  rethink  of  received  explanations  by  Forster,  Chesterton,  Edgar  Johnson, 
and  particularly  Sidney  P.  Moss.  Four  articles  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  in 
1843,  two  on  newspaper  literature  and  one  allegedly  by  Dickens,  figure  in  this 
attempt  to  clear  Dickens  of  conspiracy  with  Forster  regarding  the  copyright  law 
in  America. 

That  Matthew  Arnold’s  sensitivity  to  giving  offence  in  his  periodical  writing 
resulted  in  self-censorship  is  shown  by  William  R.  Bell  who  publishes  in 
Arnoldian  (ii. 32^10)  ‘Ten  Letters’  (1889-93)  now  in  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  from  Frances  Arnold  to  George  Smith;  they  reveal  that  republication 
of  On  Translating  Homer  and  Friendship’s  Garland  was  refused  because  of 
Arnold’s  consciousness  that  they  offended  living  persons. 


4.  Drama 

Pending  the  long-awaited  volumes  of  The  London  Stage  1800-1890 ,  Donald 
Mullin  has  compiled  a  one-volume  directory  of  plays  performed  in  London  in 
the  Victorian  era  which  contains  details  of  principal  performers,  venues,  and  so 
forth.  Lack  of  space  prevents  any  listing  of  ‘illegitimate’  drama  or  indexing  of 
performers  (although  the  latter  may  yet  emerge  in  a  second  volume).  Quality  of 
information  varies  unaccountably:  in  Henry  Irving’s  production  of  King  Lear 
the  main  cast  and  personnel  are  listed  whereas  in  Beerbohm  Tree's  ‘version’  of 
King  John  only  the  month,  year,  and  place  of  performance  are  given.  Despite 
such  limitations  this  work  should  be  useful  for  research  involving  the  'legitimate' 
drama.  HarvesterM  offers  two  new  major  collections  of  primary  materials  on 
microfilm:  Records  of  the  Great  Playhouses  and  Actors  and  Managers  of  the 
English  and  American  Stage.  The  Sadler’s  Wells  Archives  from  Finsbury  Central 
Library  in  the  first  series  include  copies  of  plays  and  pantomimes,  and  files  on 
Samuel  Phelps  and  the  theatre  building  from  the  Victorian  period.  The  Bram 
Stoker  Collection  from  the  Shakespeare  Centre,  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the 
second  series  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  play-texts,  programmes  and 
cuttings,  letters  and  records  relating  to  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.  A  printed 
inventory  of  the  latter  collection  helpfully  lists  the  items  contained  in  it  but  fails 
to  cross-reference  or  index  adequately,  which  is  a  distinct  handicap  so  far  as  the 
'portfolio  material’  is  concerned.  In  ‘The  Victorian  Stage  on  Film:  A  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  a  Selective  List  of  Holdings  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Paper  Print 
Collection’  ( NCT  1 1 1-22)  David  Mayer  extols  the  virtues  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of  films  of  plays  and  entertainments  performed  on  working  stages 
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during  1895  to  1912.  Required  viewing  for  all  students  of  the  Victorian  stage, 
they  should  prove  of  immense  value  for  future  research. 

Daniel  Barrett’s  valuable  study  of  ‘The  Dramatic  Authors’  Society  (1833— 
1883)  and  the  Payment  of  English  Dramatists’  (EiT  7.19-33)  examines  how  the 
Society  enabled  playwrights  to  organize  themselves  and  gain  adequate  per¬ 
formance  royalties  from  their  own  work.  Far  from  being  a  broken  reed,  the 
Society  acted  as  a  ‘barometer  of  the  dramatic  profession’  and  finally  disbanded 
once  its  main  objectives  had  been  secured.  In  a  perceptive  analysis  of  “‘His  Own 
Triumphantly  Comic  Self’:  Self  and  Self-Consciousness  in  Nineteenth-Century 
English  Farce’  ( TD  115-30),  Jim  Davis  shows  how  the  self-created  stage 
personalities  of  low  and  light  comedians  dominated  the  farce  of  their  day,  even 
to  the  point  where  they  could  literally  play  themselves  -  as  J.  B.  Buckstone  and 
Robert  Keeley  did  in  Morton’s  Box  and  Cox  (1847).  Sheila  Stowell’s  ‘Actors  as 
Dramatic  Personae:  Nell  Gwynne,  Peg  Woffington  and  David  Garrick  on  the 
Victorian  Stage’  ( THStud  117-36)  usefully  focuses  on  the  advent  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ‘historical  actor’  play.  Early  examples  of  this  minor  genre, 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  Nell  Gwynne  (1833)  and  Dion  Boucicault’s  Peg  Woffington 
(1845),  explore  the  impact  of  theatre  on  life  -  a  theme  which  finds  more  complex 
expression  in  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Reade’s  Masks  and  Faces  (1852)  where 
life  imitates  art  throughout.  In  David  Garrick  (1864),  however,  Tom  Robertson 
eschews  verisimilitude  in  order  to  play  with  and  rearrange  the  dramatic 
traditions  of  the  Victorian  stage.  Peter  Raby  bases  his  thoughtful  introduction 
to  his  study  of  Oscar  Wilde  on  the  view  that  dramatic  form  and  the  dramatic 
mode  are  the  unifying  factors  in  his  work’,  particularly  in  the  final  years.  He 
justifies  his  high  estimate  of  Salome  with  a  fascinating  chapter  on  its  sources, 
production,  and  design,  which  would  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  a  full-length 
study  of  the  play.  Neil  Bartlett,  in  Who  Was  That  Man?,  confronts  Wilde  in  no 
uncertain  terms  as  a  fellow  gay  by  exploring  links  between  the  homosexual  life  in 
London  of  the  1980s  and  that  of  a  century  ago.  Written  in  a  highly  personal  and 
outrageous  style,  his  uncompromisingly  contemporary  perspective  gives  a  real 
cutting  edge  to  observations  of  gay  culture  during  1875-95  which  Henry 
Mayhew  could  (or  would)  not  describe,  and  of  society  s  efforts  to  deny  its 
existence. 

“  Shaw  studies  include  Bernard  F.  Dukore’s  lively  analysis  of  ‘G.B.S.  and 
S.E.X.:  Sexuality  and  Sexual  Equality’  {EiT  6.81-94)  which  centres  on  the 
treatment  of  sex  and  gender  roles  in  The  Philanderer  and  other  plays.  Shaw 
emerges  intact  as  a  major  feminist  writer,  not  in  a  doctrinaire  sense,  but  as  a 
‘shrewd  and  particular  observer  of  human  beings  whose  differences  he 
recognizes’.  The  major  critical  essays  -  ‘The  Quintessence  of  Ibsemsm  ,  The 
Perfect  Wagnerite’,  ‘The  Sanity  of  Art’  -  are  available  in  a  relatively  cheap  and 
handy  format  with  a  sensitive  introduction  by  Michael  Holroyd.  The  text 
includes  Shaw’s  Prefaces  to  the  various  editions,  but  no  annotation  (apart  from 
Shaw’s  own)  or  index.  The  hype  and  controversy  surrounding  the  publication  ot 
Holroyd’s  first  volume  of  the  official  biography  1856-1898:  The  Search  for  Love 
would  have  delighted  Shaw.  Witty  and  lucid,  it  makes  for  a  compelling  read  even 
for  non-Shavians,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  popular  classic.  Yet  readability  is 
enhanced  through  the  sacrifice  of  annotation  (to  be  published  later  in  a  separate 
volume  which  the  curious  and  scholarly  inclined  will  have  to  pay  extra  for). 
Those  reluctant  to  take  source  and  date  on  trust  meanwhile  should  not  rely  too 
heavily  on  the  index  which  includes  some  critics  quoted  in  the  text  (for  example 
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Margery  Morgan)  but  not  others  (for  example  Hilary  Spurling  on  page  360). 
Proper  judgement  of  it  as  a  work  of  scholarship  must  therefore  be  suspended 
until  all  sources  are  made  available  for  the  world  to  see.  A  full  bibliography  of 
writing  about  Shaw  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  After  gallant  scouring  of  all 
current  standard  reference  sources,  J.  P.  Wearing  now  covers  the  years  1871  to 
1930.  While  not  exhaustive,  it  does  seek  particularly  to  keep  track  of  the 
ubiquitous  previews  and  revivals  of  the  plays,  and  their  reputations  on  the 
London  and  New  York  stage.  Entries  are  nicely  annotated  and  indexed  in  every 
conceivable  way  in  what  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference.  John  R.  Pfeiffer  updates 
his  detailed  annual  bibliography,  ‘A  Continuing  Checklist  of  Shaviana',  in 
ShawR  (163-75). 

In  a  telling  feminist  analysis  of  ‘Actresses  and  Prostitutes  in  Victorian 
London’  (ThR  221-34)  Tracy  C.  Davis  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two 
as  parallel  rather  than  divergent  professions.  While  parallels  and  convergences 
are  evident  -  both  groups  were  in  the  business  of  gratification,  often  in  the  same 
public  locations,  and  flouted  accepted  codes  of  feminine  behaviour  -  evidence  of 
synonymity  is  scant.  Above  all  it  was  the  actresses'  ‘challenge  to  the  ideology  of 
the  domestic  sphere  and  patriarchal  supremacy  in  the  public  sphere'  which 
accounts  for  their  ‘social  ostracism  and  vilification'.  Jan  McDonald  acutely 
describes  what  the  jobbing  actress  had  to  contend  with  in  the  provinces  by  way 
of  prejudice,  stereotyped  roles,  overwork,  and  lack  of  pay,  in  ‘Lesser  Ladies  of 
the  Victorian  Stage’  ( ThR  234-49).  While  a  few  became  stars  and  managers  they 
did  so  in  a  theatrical  world  dominated  by  caste  and  masculine  values  very  like 
society  at  large.  In  an  excellent  triple  study  of  Bernhardt,  Terry ,  Duse:  The 
Actress  in  Her  Time ,  John  Stokes  analyses  Sarah  Bernhardt's  ‘irreproachably 
Romantic’  and  pictorial  acting  style,  and  her  total  faith  in  its  capacity  to  power 
her  multiple  theatrical  enterprises  in  Paris;  Michael  R.  Booth  subtly  pins  down 
the  elusive  charm  of  Ellen  Terry  -  ‘the  Painters’  Actress'  -  and  reveals  how  she 
excelled  when  playing  herself  yet  lacked  the  sustained  power  vital  for  tragic 
action;  and  Susan  Bassnett  shows  Eleanora  Duse  doggedly  striving  to  create  a 
national  form  of  theatre  but  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  and  discovering  Ibsen 
instead.  Joy  Melville’s  biography  of  Ellen  Terry  and  Edith  Craig,  entitled  Ellen 
and  Edy,  is  readable,  not  overlong,  and  nicely  illustrated.  While  giving  fresh 
insight  into  the  mother-daughter  relationship,  it  disappoints  in  its  coverage  of 
Edy’s  theatrical  career  which  could  usefully  form  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
study.  In  “‘A  Grain  of  Sand”:  Ellen  Terry’s  Letters  to  Amey  Stansfield’  {ThR 
191-220)  John  Whitehead  presents  all  thirty-three  letters  the  actress  sent  to  his 
great-aunt  in  response  to  her  demands  for  money,  tickets,  and  other  favours 
from  1892  to  1907.  While  information  about  new  Terry  correspondence  is 
always  welcome,  the  perfunctory  nature  of  this  hardly  merits  almost  thirty  pages 
of  transcription.  A  judicious  selection  of  key  extracts  would  have  sufficed. 

Beyond  the  shores  of  Britain,  Jim  Davis’s  ‘Colonial  Experience:  English 
Comedians  in  Australia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century'  ( NCT 4-35)  compares  and 
contrasts  the  social  assumptions,  repertory,  and  reception  of  Charles  Mathews 
Jr  when  he  toured  Australia  in  1870-1  with  those  of  J.  L.  Toole,  who  managed  to 
upset  republican  journals  when  he  toured  there  twenty  years  later.  In  an 
introductory  survey  of  ‘Women  of  the  Australian  Theatre’  (ADS  125^45) 
Pamela  Payne  Heckenberg  includes  Victorians  who  made  names  for  themselves 
as  performers,  such  as  Julia  Matthews  and  Nellie  Stewart,  or  as  company 
managers  or  actor-managers  (for  example  Mrs  Clarke  of  Hobart).  Alan  Hughes, 
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in  ‘Historical  Facts:  The  Charles  Kean  Company  in  Victoria’  ( THIC  30-7), 
shows  how  Kean  and  his  Australian  business  manager  George  Coppin,  having 
been  invited  to  perform  there,  became  separately  embroiled  in  local  election 
politics  in  what  was  soon  to  become  Canada.  Although  probably  of  more 
relevance  to  the  history  of  politics  than  the  stage,  as  Hughes  admits,  the  tale  is 
none  the  less  intriguing.  George  L.  Fox,  known  as  the  ‘American  Grimaldi’ 
because  of  his  genius  for  moulding  pantomime  to  indigenous  American  humour, 
languishes  no  longer  in  obscurity  thanks  to  a  full  and  thorough  biography  by 
Laurence  Senelick.  It  is  exemplary  in  never  losing  touch  with  the  social  and 
political  context  of  Fox’s  stage  career  which  embraced  huge  popular  success  and 
catastrophic  failure.  Closely  written  and  well  illustrated,  the  study  will 
unquestionably  rehabilitate  Fox  as  ‘the  first  case  to  demonstrate  that  a  clown 
could  occupy  as  high  a  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  as  a  tragedian’.  In  a 
persuasive  and  important  article,  ‘From  Stock  to  Combination:  The  Panic  of 
1873  and  Its  Effects  on  the  American  Theatre  Industry’  ( THStud  1-9),  Peter  A. 
Davis  shows  how  the  Panic  of  1873  encouraged  -  if  not  directly  caused  -  the  old 
stock  system  to  give  way  rapidly  to  the  combination  company.  Because  of  the 
economic  depression  many  stock  company  actors  became  redundant  and  fuelled 
the  accompanying  rise  of  variety  in  American  theatre. 

Charles  Hayter’s  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  seeks  to  place  the  operas  in  their 
nineteenth-century  theatrical  context  and  to  view  them  as  performance  texts 
rather  than  as  literature.  Although  at  times  sweeping  in  its  historical  account  of 
the  stage,  the  study  gives  an  honest  and  assured  introduction  to  the  operas  which 
is  both  readable  and  well  illustrated.  In  an  informative  account  of  ‘Harry 
Clifton,  the  Gentlemanly  Entertainer’  (NCT  85-102)  Kathleen  Barker  shows 
how  Clifton  moved  out  of  music  halls  to  become  a  concert  party  artist  from 
1865.  He  thrived  in  this  more  genteel  scene,  winning  success  with  ‘songs  with  a 
sentiment’  which  proved  more  popular  than  those  of  his  rival  Sam  Cowell.  Vesta 
Tilley’s  contribution  to  the  history  of  cross-dressing  is  subtly  re-evaluated  by 
Elaine  Aston  in  ‘Male  Impersonation  in  the  Music  Hall:  The  Case  of  Vesta 
Tilley’  (NTQ  247-57).  Acute  analysis  of  her  disguises,  songs,  and  audience 
response  reveals  her  to  be  an  asexual  Adonis  figure  especially  adored  by  women. 
Aston  argues  convincingly  that  her  satire  is  proto-feminist  as  it  helped  to  change 
images  of  women  in  the  1890s  and  looked  forward  to  modern  comedians  such  as 
Victoria  Wood.  In  ‘Wedekind  at  the  Music  Hall’  (NTQ  326-8)  Laurence 
Senelick  introduces  and  translates  a  remarkable  account  by  Frank  Wedekind  of 
an  evening’s  fare  at  the  Middlesex  Music  Hall.  This  is  given  in  full  in  ‘Middlesex 
Music  Hall:  Fragment  from  a  London  Journal,  1894’  ( NTQ  328-9).  It  includes 
fascinating  descriptions  of  the  Chairman  (among  the  last  surviving  ones  in 
London),  raucous  audience  behaviour,  juvenile  skirt-dancing,  and  an  absurdly 
patriotic  melodrama. 

In  ‘The  London  Stage  in  1856:  An  Unrecorded  American  View  (NCT  102- 
10)  William  Norris  edits  an  interesting  letter  sent  home  by  the  American  actor 
Edward  Murdoch  when  he  was  starring  at  the  Haymarket.  It  includes  hard 
information  on  theatre  finances,  the  actor’s  responsibility  for  supplying 
costume,  use  of ‘paper’  (that  is  free)  admissions,  and  relations  with  the  press.  Jim 
Davis  analyses  diaries  dating  from  1 863  to  1 875  kept  by  the  stage-manager  of  the 
Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton,  in  ‘Stage  Managing  the  Brit:  The  Dianes  of  F.  C. 
Wilton’  (TN  101-8).  They  supply  valuable  details  of  the  stage-manager’s  duties 
there  which  included  the  supervision  of  rehearsals  and  technical  and  special 
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effects,  hiring,  firing,  licensing,  and  much  else  besides.  Iris  Henson  helpfully 
defines  the  role  of  ‘The  Stage  Manager  Then  and  Now’  in  TN  (98—101).  She 
shows  how  difficult  it  became  for  leading  actors  to  sustain  the  traditional  role  of 
stage-manager  as  productions  grew  in  complexity  from  the  1880s  onwards.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century  many  companies  hired  non-acting  stage-managers  (that  is 
directors)  whose  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  all  aspects  of  the  production 
terminated  with  the  first  night. 

On  the  subject  of  theatre  buildings,  Victor  J.  Price’s  ‘potted’  history  of 
Birmingham  Theatres  Concert  and  Music  Halls  1740—1988  includes  useful  dates, 
illustrations,  and  other  information  on  such  things  as  repertory  and  seat  prices 
which  he  has  painstakingly  amassed.  Finally,  George  D.  Glenn  documents  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  a  Victorian  theatre  in  a  privately  owned  block  in  Iowa 
in  ‘Steyer’s  Opera  Hall,  Decorah,  Iowa  and  Its  Existing  1875  Grooves,  Flats  and 
Wings’  ( THStud  163-86).  In  his  outline  history  and  description  he  includes 
copious  illustrations  and  measurements,  particularly  of  the  scenery  which  dates 
from  as  early  as  1875.  His  conclusion  -  ‘ideally  it  should  all  be  preserved  as  a 
living  example  of  the  scenic  and  theatrical  practices  of  the  Victorian  age’  -  must 
not  go  unheeded  by  those  who  value  posterity. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Fiction;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Drama.  Section 
1(a)  is  by  Joe  Grady,  Ann  Hancock,  Adrian  Page,  and  Alistair  Walker;  section 
1(b)  is  by  Rosemarie  Bailey  and  Penny  Smith;  section  1(c)  is  by  Gina  Wisker  and 
Alistair  Wisker;  section  2  is  by  Stuart  Sillars;  and  section  3  is  by  Trevor  Griffiths, 
with  the  Beckett  material  in  3(c)  by  Audrey  McMullan. 


1.  Fiction 

(a)  General  Studies 

Twentieth-century  fiction  is  now  such  a  wide-ranging  category  that  much  of 
the  critical  activity  this  year  deals  with  specialized  areas  and  with  aspects  of 
fiction  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  seen  as  being  on  the  fringes  of 
serious  critical  study.  Several  books,  however,  tackle  the  twentieth-century 
novel  head-on.  One  of  these  is  David  Hayman's  Re-Forming  the  Narrative: 
Towards  a  Mechanics  of  Modernist  Fiction.  The  word  ‘mechanics’  is  the  key 
word  here,  for  Hayman  is  interested  in  what  he  calls  the  ‘paratactics’  of  the 
modernist  novel  and  the  implied  tasks  these  impose  on  the  reader.  He  has,  for 
example,  chapters  on  double  distancing,  a  technique  by  which  the  reader's 
detachment  and  engagement  are  ensured;  on  the  replacement  of  narrative  by 
nodal-systems,  that  is  related  passages,  images,  and  scenes  often  deriving  from 
one  or  more  epiphanal  moments;  on  self-generating  fiction  such  as  Finnegans 
Wake ;  and  a  final  chapter  called  ‘Paratactics;  The  Grammar  of  In-Subordina¬ 
tion’.  These  paratactics  cover  a  wide  range  of  discontinuities,  dislocations,  and 
just  plain  tricks  employed  by  the  modernist  novel.  The  same  authors  recur  in  the 
different  chapters  (Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Joyce,  Beckett,  Philippe  Sollers.  etc.) 
but  altogether  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  American  and  European  fiction. 
Many  interesting  points  are  made,  but  the  style  is  often  contorted;  there  are  odd 
shifts  of  register,  and  some  of  the  arguments  turn  out  to  be  simpler  than  the  effort 
in  making  -  or  understanding  -  them  can  justify. 

Milan  Kundera’s  The  Art  of  the  Novel  adds  to  the  number  of  studies  of  the 
genre  that  take  an  international  view  of  its  development  and  influence.  Kundera 
sees  the  novel  as  a  unique  form  of  resistance  to  political  oppression  in  his  native 
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Czechoslovakia,  and  therefore  defends  its  ‘radical  autonomy’  against  historicist 
theories.  The  novel,  he  claims,  can  anticipate  history  and  reveal  essential  truths 
which  are  unaffected  by  it.  It  is  this  quality  which  is  used  to  link  the  classics  of 
European  fiction  such  as  Don  Quixote ,  The  Magic  Mountain ,  and  The  Trial  with 
Kundera’s  own  The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being  in  this  collection  of  seven 
stimulating  essays. 

An  equally  wide-ranging  view  of  later  fiction  is  offered  by  Postmodern  Fiction 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  edited  by  Theo  D’Haen  and  Hans  Bertens.  This  is  a 
brief  but  original  perspective  on  postmodernist  writing.  Richard  Todd’s  account 
of  British  writers  argues  that  they  are  inclined  to  work  within  traditional  genres 
such  as  the  historical  novel  in  order  to  subvert  conventions.  This  enables  him  to 
incorporate  Julian  Barnes  and  Timothy  Mo  in  a  category  which  some  studies 
find  difficult  to  fill.  The  opening  essay  by  Brian  McHale  challenges  some  British 
approaches  to  the  postmodern  on  the  grounds  that  they  constitute  the  very  kind 
of  metanarrative  which  Jean-Franpois  Lyotard  has  urged  should  be  treated  with 
scepticism.  Belated  mention  should  here  be  made  of  McHale’s  excellent 
Postmodernist  Fiction  in  which  he  has  the  courage  to  advance  the  opinion  that 
modernism  is  concerned  with  epistemology,  and  postmodernism  with  ontology. 
In  surveying  a  vast  range  of  devices  to  be  found  in  this  literature  he  refers  to 
examples  from  various  countries  and  also  convincingly  describes  the  influence  of 
theories  from  Derrida,  Bakhtin,  and  Barthes.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
studies  of  postmodernism  and  gives  an  impression  of  the  extent  to  which  some 
British  writers  such  as  Beckett,  Fowles,  Alasdair  Gray,  and  Angela  Carter  work 
within  it. 

Two  other  general  works  are  Elizabeth  Dipple’s  The  Unresolvable  Plot  and 
Paul  Coates’s  The  Double  and  the  Other:  Identity  as  Ideology  in  Post-Romantic 
Fiction.  Any  study  like  Dipple’s  which  sets  out  to  cover  the  spectrum  of 
contemporary  fiction  is  bound  to  make  very  selective  choices.  Her  approach  is  to 
write  about  some  of  the  major  novelists  who  exemplify  her  four  main  categories: 
metafiction,  the  experimental  novel,  genre  novels,  and  the  traditional  novel. 
There  are  some  very  accomplished  readings  of  novels  by  Beckett,  Greene, 
Hoban,  Spark,  Murdoch,  and  Lessing,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the 
interpretative  rather  than  deal  with  the  issue  of  closed  and  open  endings  as  the 
title  may  suggest.  Coates  concedes  that  his  is  a  book  without  a  consistent  theme, 
yet  he  attributes  this  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  It  is  surely  rather  a  flimsy 
defence  to  assert  as  he  does  that  the  reader  must  piece  together  these  largely 
discontinuous  remarks  on  European  fiction.  Bakhtin’s  views  on  the  Other  are 
relevant  to  the  preoccupations  implied  in  the  title,  but  receive  no  mention.  There 
are  sections  on  Conrad,  Lawrence,  and  Kundera,  but  the  reasons  for  their 
presence  are  increasingly  difficult  to  fathom.  Mention  should  be  made  here  of 
Tradition  Counter  Tradition  by  Joseph  Allen  Boone.  This  is  a  long,  densely  and 
meticulously  argued  book  on  ‘the  centrality  of  -  and  equally  the  divergencies 
from  -  ...  [the]  novelistic  ideology  of  love  and  marriage’.  Most  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  novels,  but  it  does  discuss  To 
the  Lighthouse,  Jack  London’s  The  Sea-Wolf  and  some  twentieth-century 
American  feminist  writings. 

Moving  on  to  more  specific  areas,  we  find  several  collections  of  short  stories 
worth  mentioning  because  of  editorial  comment  and  choice.  Giles  Gordon’s 
English  Short  Stories  1900  to  the  Present  is  his  third  Everyman  anthology.  It 
contains  twenty-six  stories  by  the  likes  of  Kipling,  Saki,  Maugham,  Mansfield, 
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and  Pritchett,  whose  work  often  appears  in  such  collections.  Gordon  does  claim 
however,  to  have  picked  less  frequently  reprinted  stones,  and  a  useful 
introduction  places  them  both  historically  and  in  terms  of  the  short-story 
tradition.  Anthologies  by  women  abound,  among  them  Irene  Zahava  s  Love, 
Struggle  and  Change  which  opens  with  a  good,  if  not  new,  story  by  Margaret 
Atwood.  The  volume  gives  brief  notes  on  the  writers,  few  of  them  well  known 
here  but  only  the  title  indicates  why  stories  were  selected.  Of  much  greater 
appeal  is  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  edited  by  Alison  Fell,  in  which  Zoe  Fairbaims, 
Sara  Maitland,  and  others  take  over  the  traditionally  male  preserve  of  Sin  - 
Everywoman  on  the  rampage.  Wide-ranging  in  style  and  form  from  ‘fairy  tale  to 
feminist  gothic,  from  realism  to  postmodernism’,  the  stories  are  all,  in  different 
ways,  excellent. 

Critical  works  on  women  writers  include  Olga  Kenyon's  Women  Novelists 
Today  which  studies  six  English  writers  of  the  age  of ‘rebirth’  since  the  temimst 
explosion  of  the  sixties.  The  chosen  writers  are  mostly  established  figures 
(Drabble,  Murdoch,  Byatt)  though  Fay  Weldon  is  usually  ignored  by  the 
literary  world.  As  an  introduction  to  these  novelists,  the  book  is  helptul  -  clear, 
informative,  and  readable  -  but  the  combination  of  straightforward  and 
occasionally  superficial  analysis  with  biographical  information  is  disappointing 
after  an  opening  chapter  which  suggests  a  more  theoretical  stance.  A  number  of 
articles,  varying  in  usefulness,  focus  on  women  s  writing.  Nancy  Walker  s 
interesting  Tronic  Biography:  From  The  Waterfall  to  The  Handmaid  s  Tale 
(WS  1 5.203-20)  discusses  the  tendency  from  the  late  sixties  for  women  novelists 
to  use  this  form  and,  especially  in  the  four  novels  she  concentrates  on,  to 
underpin  the  narrative  with  irony  in  such  a  way  that  it  questions  through  ridicule 
assumptions  about  women  s  lives  and  their  subordinate  position.  Ellen 
Friedman’s  ‘Utterly  Other  Discourse:  The  Anticanon  of  Experimental  Women 
Writers  from  Dorothy  Richardson  to  Christine  Brooke-Rose’  (MFS  353-70) 
examines  the  rejection  of  conventional  forms  by  writers  such  as  these.  She  claims 
that  they  succeed  in  creating  the  ‘discourse  of  the  other’  and  in  forming  a  radical 
oppositional  canon;  though  why  the  abandonment  of  punctuation,  proposed  by 
Richardson,  should  be  feminine,  remains  unclear.  Alongside  this  could  be  read 
‘From  a  Mimetic  to  a  Holographic  Paradigm  in  Fiction’  by  Zulma  Nelly 
Martinez  ( WS  14.239-59).  This  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  forge  a  new  definition 
of  feminist  writing  with  reference  to  new  physics  and  poststructuralism.  Finally 
Suzanne  Juhasz,  in  ‘Texts  to  Grow  On:  Reading  Women’s  Romance  Fiction' 
{TSWL  239-59),  tackles  the  fascinating  though  vexed  question  of  popular 
romantic  fiction  and  its  appeal  to  women  readers.  Her  approach,  psycho¬ 
analytical  rather  than  sociological,  leads  her  to  conclude  that  reading  romance 
fulfils  a  deep  and  common  need  in  women  for  the  adequate  mothering  they  may 
never  have  had,  while  writing  romance  allows  the  author  to  be  the  mother  she 
cannot  be  in  real  life.  It  is  a  thought-provoking  article. 

Books  on  popular  culture  are  discussed  later;  here  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
women’s  writing  in  the  twenties  is  looked  at  anew  in  Billie  Melman's  Women  and 
the  Popular  Imagination  in  the  Twenties.  Using  popular  newspapers  and  popular 
novels  in  the  new  escapist  genres  of  the  ‘sex-novel’  and  the  ‘desert-love  novel  she 
investigates  the  complex  public  attitude  towards  the  post-war  ‘superfluous 
woman’  and  in  particular  the  young  androgyne,  the  ‘flapper’.  It  is  a  closely 
argued  book  which  sometimes  gets  bogged  down  in  the  welter  of  historical 
detail;  but  it  would  be  of  interest  to  anyone  making  a  historical  or  literary  study 
of  the  period. 
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Margaret  Morganroth  Gullette  claims  that  she  has  discovered  a  new  genre  in 
Safe  at  Last  in  the  Middle  Years:  The  Invention  of  the  Midlife  Progress  Novel: 
Saul  Bellow,  Margaret  Drabble,  Anne  Tyler,  John  Updike.  Amiable  and 
optimistic  throughout,  she  studies  the  mid-life  novel,  the  adult  Bildungsroman, 
where  we  have  progress  and  not  decline.  In  her  study  of  the  individual  authors 
(about  half  the  book)  she  attempts  ‘to  tease  out  of  the  works  of  these  writers  their 
own  models  of  development  and  cure’.  In  Drabble’s  case,  for  example,  the  later 
women  have  characteristics  the  women  of  the  earlier  novels  envied  -  such  are 
Gullette’s  blandly  unobjectionable  insights.  Of  more  interest  to  the  general 
study  of  the  novel  are  the  parts  that  range  more  widely  on  the  themes  of  decline 
and  progress  in  the  twentieth  century  and  earlier.  We  have  been  conditioned  into 
accepting  life  as  decline  after  youth  -  ‘  “optimism”  ’,  as  she  puts  it,  ‘has  had  such 
a  bad  reputation’.  St  Augustine  and  Bunyan,  though  ‘wonderful’  in  the  way  they 
give  directions  towards  advancement,  are  single  in  their  goal  and  don’t  fit  our 
individualistic,  progressive  ideals.  George  Eliot’s  meliorism  is  a  step  forward, 
but  then  the  main  drift  of  twentieth-century  fiction  is  towards  pessimism  and 
decline  as  with  Flory  in  Burmese  Days,  or  Dick  Diver  in  Tender  Is  the  Night. 
Gullette  is  an  educationalist  who  sees  the  new  genre  as  liberating,  giving  us  a  way 
of  becoming  our  own  ‘bildungsromancier’  and  so  telling  our  own  story  where 
even  grief  is  elegiac,  and  loss  and  shock  don’t  prove  that  ‘life  is  a  mug’s  game’  as 
in  novels  that  chart  inevitable  decline.  She  tries  hard  to  define  her  genre,  not 
without  some  success. 

In  Advertising  Fictions:  Literature,  Advertisement ,  and  Social  Reading  Jennifer 
A.  Wicke  touches  on  the  relevance  of  advertising  to  the  twentieth-century  novel 
with  a  detailed  exploration  of  the  theme  in  Ulysses.  Although  she  deals  with  the 
subject  exhaustively,  the  recognition  that,  pace  Bakhtin,  the  novel  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  styles  of  language,  is  incompatible  with  her  claims  that 
advertising  alone  is  responsible  for  the  techniques  of  high  modernism  in  Joyce’s 
novel.  A  rather  inflated  style  leads  to  some  overstated  points. 

It  seems  to  be  Cecil  D.  Eby’s  contention  in  The  Road  to  Armageddon:  The 
Martial  Spirit  in  English  Popular  Literature  1870-1914  that  the  English  fought 
wars  because  the  books  they  read  drove  them  to  it.  Eby  has  a  racy  and  readable 
prose  style;  but  it  is  all  too  easy  to  select  and  simplify  -  especially  writers  like 
Henry  Newbolt,  Kipling,  and  Rupert  Brooke  -  in  the  service  of  a  thesis  such  as 
this.  It  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  share  Eby’s  view  of  the  English  as  he 
presents  them  here,  as  either  gullible  or  mindlessly  manipulative.  An  exciting 
read,  if  you  dislike  the  English.  George  Parfitt  introduces  a  topic  so  far  little 
explored  in  his  Fiction  of  the  First  World  War.  He  notes  the  variety  of 
approaches  by  novelists  as  they  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  such  profoundly 
disturbing  material,  and  analyses  some  of  the  problems  of  translating  the 
experiences  of  war  into  fiction.  He  limits  his  material  to  the  work  of  British 
writers,  which  means  that  Erich  Remarque’s  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  the 
most  famous  of  all  war  novels  from  1914-18,  is  absent;  and  out  of  the  fourteen 
novels  he  discusses  at  length,  only  one  is  by  a  woman.  Though  he  admits  that 
Vera  Brittain  and  Rose  Macaulay’s  novels  ‘have  more  to  say  about  unease  over 
the  war  than  most  male  novels’  he  doesn’t  feel  sure  of  his  ‘grasp  of  either  book’, 
and  recommends  that  ‘a  woman  should  make  a  study  of  these  and  other  novels 
by  women’.  What  he  is  sure  about  are  his  own  class  stereotypes;  he  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accept  even  his  male  writers  as  men  of  their  time,  limited,  as  he  is 
himself,  by  prevailing  ideologies.  Interesting  material  thus  tends  to  be  over¬ 
simplified  in  the  service  of  prejudice.  [R.B.] 
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Stuart  Sillars’  Art  and  Survival  in  First  World  War  Britain  is  a  fascinating  piece 
of  work.  In  order  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  art  -  and,  importantly,  popular 
art  -  helped  those  who  lived  through  the  fighting  to  survive  psychologically,  he 
examines  an  enormous  amount  of  material.  Cartoons,  press  reports,  film,  all 
kinds  of  iconography  are  exhumed  and  considered,  and  many  of  the  most 
striking  images  are  illustrated  in  this  carefully  argued  book.  Sillars  looks 
particularly  at  the  presentation  of  major  events  in  1916  (including  Jutland,  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  and  the  first  use  of  tanks  in  warfare),  and  examines  their 
influence.  His  consciousness  of  the  complexity,  both  of  the  issues  and  of  the 
material,  as  he  notes  the  role  of  all  too  familiar  poems,  paintings,  and  music  as 
instruments  of  survival,  makes  this  an  open-minded  and  stimulating  study.  A 
Stillness  Heard  Round  the  World ,  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  celebrates  the  end  of  the 
Great  War.  His  fascinating  account  of  the  last  days  before  the  Armistice  is 
illustrated  by  personal  recollections  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  rather  after 
the  manner  of  other  war  records  such  as  Fussell’s  The  Great  War  and  Modern 
Memory  and  Denis  Winter’s  Death’s  Mem,  like  these  it  has  immediate  and  vivid 
impact.  The  material  is  skilfully  and  compassionately  organized;  the  book  is  a 
moving  contribution  to  cultural  history.  Disappointing,  in  contrast,  is  Paul 
Delany’s  The  Neo-Pagans:  Friendship  and  Love  in  the  Rupert  Brooke  Circle.  The 
first  duty  of  his  book,  as  Delany  sees  it,  is  ‘to  tell  the  truth  about  this  ghostly 
company,  who  made  a  religion  of  youth  and  now  are  all  dead  .  He  is  concerned 
to  show  ‘the  darker  side  .  .  .  and  to  avoid  the  rose-tinted  nostalgia  of  which  we 
have  had  too  much  already’.  It  is  painfully  clear  before  long  that  Delany  is  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  being  more  concerned  to  show  the  absurdity  - 
and  indeed  the  perversity  -  of  the  neo-pagan  ‘pose’  than  to  evaluate  it  on  its  own 
terms.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  anecdote,  some  commentary,  some  quite  acute 
analysis,  but  the  truth  about  this  ‘ghostly  company’  remains  elusive.  [R.B.] 

The  year’s  outstanding  example  of  the  bizarre  must  surely  be  the  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  David  Bevan  entitled  Literary  Gastronomy.  The  editor’s 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  title  enables  him  to  range  from  Margaret 
Atwood’s  light-hearted  review  of  her  own  Canlit  Cookbook  to  his  own  rather  less 
appealing  fascination  for  cannibalism.  Although  there  are  some  interesting 
points  made  about  the  analogy  between  literary  and  culinary  practices,  this 
pretentious  attempt  to  examine  ‘the  art  of  good  eating’  as  an  antidote  to  ‘the 
unacceptable  pain  of  twentieth  century  solitude'  becomes  somewhat  absurd. 
The  reader  will  not  find  here  anything  of  the  calibre  of  Barbara  Hardy’s 
discussion  of  the  food  in  Dickens. 

There  have  been  several  articles  of  interest  on  aspects  of  twentieth-century 
fiction.  In  ‘The  New  University  Novel;  A  Mirror  Not  Just  of  Academe’  ( CCTEP 
52-9)  Gyde  Christine  Martin  argues  that  the  campus  novel  has  matured  and  is 
no  longer  ‘a  narrow  novel  of  academic  manners'.  Early  examples  are  only 
glanced  at,  and  the  writer  concentrates  on  novels  from  the  fifties  onwards, 
suggesting  that  in  America  the  McCarthy  witch-hunts  gave  the  genre  an  impetus 
to  break  out  of  its  limited  academic  concerns.  Most  of  the  article,  however,  is 
concerned  with  the  English  campus  novel,  and  the  same  widening  significance  is 
seen  in  novels  by  Philip  Larkin,  Kingsley  Amis,  Malcolm  Bradbury,  C.  P.  Snow, 
Tom  Sharpe,  and  David  Lodge,  in  many  of  which  the  conflict  between  tradition 
and  progress,  and  the  Faustian  role  of  the  scholar  are  recurring  themes.  The 
writer  also  sees  the  campus  as  a  profitable  setting  for  novelists  interested  in  the 
concepts  of  pluralism  and  relativity.  The  article  comes  too  soon  to  mention 
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Lodge’s  Nice  Work,  but  the  points  Martin  makes  seem  almost  to  anticipate  this 
novel.  WVUPP  is  devoted  to  the  novel  from  1800  to  1950,  but  there  is  only  one 
article  on  the  twentieth-century  novel.  This  is  ‘Mr  Bennett,  Mrs  Woolf,  and  Mrs 
Drabble’  (1 18-27)  by  Beth  Madison,  who  compares  Woolf  and  Drabble  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  novelist’s  struggle  to  convey  human  nature  in  the  past 
through  contemporary  conventions.  The  introductory  section  of  the  volume  (1- 
10),  ‘The  Third  Testament:  Literature  in  Life’  by  Hart  L.  Wegner,  summarizes 
elegantly  how  novelists’  commitment  to  their  art  is  at  great  personal  cost. 

David  Trotter  could  illustrate  much  of  Saussure’s  theory  of  signs  from  the 
contents  of  an  Edwardian  gentleman’s  pockets  -  from  the  money  in  them  at 
least.  In  ‘Gold  Standards:  Money  in  Edwardian  Fiction’  ( CritQ  i. 22-35)  we  have 
the  sign  and  referent  as  in  the  sovereign,  signs  without  present  reference,  signs 
without  past  or  present  but  with  potential  value,  and  signs  that  refer  to  zero. 
These  signs  are  absorbed  into  fictional  meanings.  This  excellent,  succinct  essay 
looks  at  a  display  case  of  coins  and  notes,  and  then  takes  us  to  the  world  of  the 
financial  magnate  and  to  the  threat  of  imminent  economic  catastrophe  captured 
in  Wells’s  War  in  the  Air.  What  Trotter  does  well  is  to  ‘catalogue  the  various 
ways  in  which  Edwardian  writers  imagined  a  relation  between  the  identity  of 
money  and  the  identity  of  those  who  use  it’.  Of  particular  value  are  his  remarks 
on  the  signifier  referring  to  zero  in  Tono  Bungay,  on  bluff  in  Lord  Jim,  and  on 
reserve  in  Nostromo.  Trotter  manages  to  heighten  our  appreciation  of  such 
authors  as  Wells,  Ford,  and  Conrad,  while  he  draws  our  attention  to  Edwardian 
popular  writers  who  successfully  explore  the  money  metaphor.  These  include 
Edward  Phillips  Oppenheim  and  Morley  Roberts  as  well  as  John  Buchan  and 
‘Sapper’  (Herman  Cyril  McNeil).  The  range  is  remarkable  for  a  short  essay. 

Laura  L.  Doan  suggests  in  ‘Architecture  and  the  Postwar  British  Novel’ 
( Mosaic  iv.  19-26)  that  some  novelists  use  architecture  as  a  metaphor  for  their 
disapproval  of  social  change.  Whether,  like  Waugh,  they  see  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  symptom  of  the  loss  of  order,  or  like  Fay  Weldon  as  a  mere 
superficial  phenomenon,  novelists  in  general  appear  to  invoke  the  architectural 
metaphor  as  ‘a  profoundly  conservative  act’.  Two  further  articles  of  interest  are 
Daniel  C.  Dennett’s  ‘Why  Everyone  Is  a  Novelist’  (TLS  1016,  1028-9)  and 
Terence  Wright’s  ‘Choice  and  Choosing  in  Fiction’  ( MLR  273-86).  The  former 
takes  a  philosophical  view  of  the  basis  for  postmodernist  fiction,  arguing  that  the 
‘self  is  a  fictitious  concept  and  that  we  all  compose  our  autobiographies  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  latter  distinguishes  between  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  novelists’  approaches  to  ‘choice’.  Whereas  in  the 
nineteenth  century  moments  at  which  characters  make  a  significant  choice 
represent  the  exercise  of  free  will  in  creating  the  self,  in  more  recent  fiction  choice 
can  become  ‘the  subject  rather  than  the  active  principle’  of  the  novel. 

Finally  in  this  section  we  have  Michael  Cohen’s  ‘The  Sport  of  American- 
Bashing  in  Modern  English  Authors’  ( SNNTS  316-22).  Cohen’s  contempt  for 
some  of  the  players  of  the  game  is  clear  in  his  treatment  of  Waugh’s  When  the 
Going  Was  Good  and  Brideshead  Revisited.  In  Amis’s  Jake’s  Thing  Cohen  hears 
in  Jake’s  aloof  Oxonian  accents  the  voice  of  an  unpleasant  nationalism  which  he 
feels  is  shared  by  Amis  and,  more  worryingly,  by  some  of  his  readers;  and 
Forster  too,  apparently,  is  not  beyond  reproach.  This  is  an  essay  worth  reading, 
even  if  one  feels,  as  this  reader  does,  that  its  strictures  are  more  dangerous  than 
their  subject. 

Scottish  literature  is  represented  by  Volume  IV  of  The  History  of  Scottish 
Literature,  edited  by  Cairns  Craig.  This  deals  with  the  twentieth  century  but  is 
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more  a  (rather  uneven)  collection  of  essays  than  a  'history  .  There  seems  to  be 
little  theoretical  consistency  in  the  volume  and  little  idea  of  what  a  literary 
history  should  be  apart  from  a  plentiful  supply  of  social  and  historical 
background;  and  although,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  there  are  useful 
discussions  of  some  major  figures  and  of  popular  reading,  a  newcomer  to  the 
contemporary  Scottish  novel  might  be  better  advised  to  start  with  Donald 
Davie’s  article,  ‘Scottish  Cadence  and  Scottish  Life’,  in  TLS(  1202, 1213).  This  is 
an  optimistic  article,  highlighting  the  widening  scope  of  the  novel,  the  degree  of 
experimentation,  and  the  encouraging  activity  of  publishers.  Although  clearly  in 
an  article  on  such  a  wide  subject  there  must  be  omissions,  Davie  combines  a 
surprising  amount  of  detail  with  tempting  generalities,  and  easily  convinces  this 
reader  that  this  is  a  field  well  worth  further  exploration. 

Richard  Kearney’s  Transitions:  Narratives  in  Modern  Irish  Culture  is  in 
startling  contrast  to  The  History  of  Scottish  Literature ,  no  doubt  partly  because 
it  is  the  work  of  one  writer.  The  ‘transitions’  are  those  between  the  revivalist  and 
the  modernist  aspects  of  twentieth-century  Irish  literature  and  culture,  trans¬ 
itions  which  Kearney  sees  as  essential  to  an  understanding  of  them.  In  his 
introduction  he  indicates  the  parameters  of  his  discussion  of  various  types  of 
narrative:  for  him,  ‘Narrative  is  .  .  .  where  the  text  of  imagination  interweaves 
with  the  context  of  history’.  But  this  is  Irish  literature  seen  in  a  wider  European 
context,  and  the  following  chapters  do  not  limit  themselves  to,  or  even 
concentrate  on,  Irish  history.  Narrative  is  interpreted  broadly,  and  includes 
Yeats’s  poetry,  drama,  the  cinema,  art,  and,  among  ‘Ideological  Narratives’,  a 
chapter  on  ‘Long  Kesh  and  the  Prison  Tradition’.  Relevant  to  present  purposes, 
however,  is  a  vivid  chapter  on  Joyce  which  highlights  the  linguistic  deconstruc¬ 
tionism  of  Finnegans  Wake  and  the  rejection  but  ultimate  acceptance  by  Stephen 
of  Ireland  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  and  Ulysses.  Included  in  the 
Joyce  chapter  is  a  delightful  conversation  between  Kearney,  Heaney,  and 
Borges.  In  the  third  chapter  Beckett  is  seen  as  extending  the  rejection  of  the  past 
into  rejection  of  the  self  and  the  impossibility  of  identity.  Kearney  follows 
Beckett  into  the  painful  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  fiction,  which  means  that 
the  following  chapter  on  Flann  O’Brien,  Francis  Stuart,  and  John  Banville  is  a 
slight  anticlimax.  In  the  end,  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  wide  range  of  the 
narratives  and  the  philosophical  interests  of  the  author,  one  wonders  if 
‘transitions’  as  he  interprets  the  word  is  an  adequate  idea  to  contain  the  different 
prisons  in  which  the  Belfast  hunger  strikers  and  the  Beckettian  narrator  find 
themselves. 

Wide-ranging  terms  of  reference  are  also  a  feature  of  Volume  II  of  Anglo-Irish 
and  Irish  Literature:  Aspects  of  Language  and  Culture ,  edited  by  Birgit 
Bramsbiick  and  Martin  Croghan.  This  includes  a  number  of  essays  which  deal 
with  Irish  novelists  and  short-story  writers.  One  theme  of  the  collection  is  the 
integrity  of  Irish  literature  as  a  source  of  national  identity,  but  there  are  also 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  Irish  prose  fiction  acknowledges  wider  cultural 
horizons.  In  a  detailed  genre  study  of  the  Anglo-Irish  short  story  Walter  T.  Rix 
traces  its  origins  in  the  oral  tradition.  Beckett’s  shorter  fiction  is  compared  with 
the  work  of  South  African  writers  living  in  exile  by  Cecelia  Scallan  Zeiss.  Other 
writers  discussed  include  Joyce  Cary,  Brian  Moore,  Mary  Lavin,  and  Desmond 
Hogan. 

Finally  on  Irish  literature,  the  autumn  issue  of  IUR  (ii)  offers  two  useful 
bibliographical  guides.  ‘Anthologies  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  1772-1986:  A 
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Checklist’  (251-62),  compiled  by  Heinz  Kosok,  attempts  to  gather  together  the 
anthologies  that  have  helped  to  establish  a  canon  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  as 
well  as  build  international  reputations.  An  international  team  of  contributors 
have  collaborated  to  produce  the  ‘IASAIL  Bibliography  Bulletin  for  1 987’  (276- 
336)  which  lists  works  on  Irish  writers  world-wide. 

The  more  popular  kinds  of  fiction  continue  to  attract  attention  this  year.  In 
Positions  and  Presuppositions  in  Science  Fiction  Darko  Suvin  collects  material 
he  published  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  together  with  two  pieces  written  in 
collaboration  with  other  critics.  Suvin  brings  a  rigorous  mind  to  bear  on  a  wide 
range  of  science-fiction  texts.  His  detailed  knowledge  of  modern  critical  theory  is 
combined  with  an  unpedantic  familiarity  with  the  literature  and  paraliterature 
of  many  languages  and  cultures.  His  dense  and  challenging  prose  style  has  been 
criticized,  but  it  always  contains  finely  worked  out  and  fresh  approaches  to 
science  fiction.  A  strongly  argued  case  is  made  for  science  fiction’s  being  a 
literature  of  cognition:  ‘The  source  of  its  creative  pathos  and  the  reason  for  its 
existence,  is  something  that  I  like  to  call  cognition  -  a  central  and  informing 
concern  for  conceiving  and  discussing  radically  new  views  and  understandings 
of  human  relationships  and  potentialities.’  The  passionate  concern  for  dis¬ 
covering  these  meanings  in  science  fiction  leads  to  some  remarkable  criticism  of 
groups  of  writers  and  authors:  the  chapter  on  utopias  and  science  fiction,  for 
example,  is  excellent  on  narrative  structure;  nor  is  there  anything  turgid  in  the 
detailed  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  Strugatsky  brothers  or  that  of  Ursula  Le 
Guin.  Anyone  teaching  science  fiction  or  utopia  courses  should  read  the  chapter 
on  that  subject  co-written  with  Charles  Elkins. 

Atomic  war  fiction  is  Paul  Brians’s  subject  in  ‘And  That  Was  the  Future  .  .  . 
The  World  Will  End  Tomorrow’  ( Futures  424-33).  Over  a  thousand  such  books 
have  been  written  in  English,  many,  like  The  World  Set  Free,  before  1945.  Brians 
examines  aspects  of  atomic  science  and  their  military  applications  that  authors 
have  explored,  as  well  as  their  responses  to  the  political  climate  and  public 
demand.  The  range  is  obviously  too  vast  for  a  short  essay  —  he  has  also  published 
a  useful  reference  book,  Nuclear  Holocausts :  Atomic  War  in  Fiction,  1895  1984 ^ 
but  he  gives  a  useful  outline  history  of  the  main  trends.  Raymond  Williams’s 
‘Science  Fiction’  (SFS  356-60)  is  a  reprint  of  a  1956  article.  What  he  sees  as 
having  literary  value  in  science  fiction  belongs  to  three  subgenres  which  he  calls 
Putropia  (‘the  characteristic  twentieth-century  corruption  of  the  Utopian 
romances’),  Doomsday,  and  Space  Anthropology.  The  first,  of  which  1984  and 
Fahrenheit  451  are  instances,  is  adversely  criticized  because  ‘the  extension  of 
social  tendencies  is  a  doubtful  process’  which  relies  on  the  misleading  ‘gadgetry 
of  science  fiction.  That  Putropian  authors  may  be  liberal  and  humane  does  not 
lessen  Williams’s  concern,  for  the  nasty  worlds  they  imagine  make  their 
realization  more  possible.  (In  Orwell’s  case  we  have  a  paradox  which  Williams 
has  explored  further  in  Culture  and  Society.)  John  Wyndham  s  and  John 
Christopher’s  Doomsday  works  seem  to  deny  life  and  renewal;  but  Space 
Anthropology  has  produced  a  masterpiece  in  James  Blish’s  A  Case  of 
Conscience.  Williams’s  terse,  incisive  style  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  his  moral 


analysis  of  the  genre.  .  ,  , 

The  literature  of  the  First  World  War  and  science  fiction  find  an  unusual 
meeting  point  in  Robert  Crossley’s  edition  of  Talking  across  the  World.  The  Love 
Letters  of  Olaf  Stapledon  and  Agnes  Miller,  1913-1919.  Stapledon  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Agnes  when  he  was  seventeen  and  she  was  just  nine;  ten  years 
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later  they  were  engaged,  despite  Agnes’s  unhappiness  about  Stapledon’s  pacifist 
stance  (he  drove  an  ambulance  throughout  the  war),  and  their  simple  but 
moving  correspondence  is,  as  Doris  Lessing  says  in  the  blurb  advertising  the 
book,  a  memorial  ‘for  all  the  small  brave  people  separated  by  war,  by  great 
events,  and  who  trust  themselves  and  each  other’.  Stapledon  survived  to  marry 
Agnes  and  in  1930  produced  a  science-fiction  classic,  Last  and  First  Men. 
Although  he  is  largely  unknown  outside  the  world  of  science-fiction  buff's,  his 
influence  is  still  much  in  evidence  in  the  work  of  contemporary  practitioners.  His 
‘uncanny  ability  to  articulate  an  emotional  response  to  cosmic  scale’  is  noted  in 
The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Science  Fiction,  which  came  out  this  year  under  the 
editorship  of  veteran  American  science-fiction  writer  James  Gunn.  Early  British 
writers  such  as  Stapledon,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  C.  S.  Lewis  are  covered,  although 
there  is  little  space  for  more  than  cursory  comment.  This  is  a  glossy  and 
attractively  illustrated  book,  although  the  large  number  of  contributors  and 
range  of  subject  matter  (including  entries  for  films,  television  series,  and  general 
categories  like  ‘Alternative  Worlds’)  make  for  variable  standards  of  entry.  [P.S.] 

The  thriller,  and  detective  and  spy  fiction  are  also  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Susan  Oleksiw’s  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Classic  British  Mystery  is  an 
excellent  bibliography.  Dealing  with  121  authors  and  their  works,  she  gives  a 
brief  indication  of  the  plots  and  adds  useful  sections  on,  for  example,  settings 
and  periods  of  action.  Her  final  short  description  of  the  British  class  system  is 
charmingly  dated  -  but  then  so  is  much  of  the  material  she  is  describing.  Action 
Series  and  Sequels:  A  Bibliography  of  Espionage,  Vigilante,  and  Soldier-of- 
Fortune  Novels,  by  Bernard  A.  Drew,  is  less  attractive  but  more  businesslike.  It 
covers  750  series,  about  a  thousand  authors,  and  more  than  6,000  titles.  Each 
entry  contains  the  name  of  the  main  character  or  group  of  characters  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  series  and  the  list  of  books  in  that  series.  Some  descriptions  are 
fuller  than  others:  Modesty  Blaise  gets  nine  lines,  Selena  Mead  two.  The 
appendix  classifies  the  books  in  various  different  ways:  the  final  two  lists,  of 
heroines  and  ethnics,  show  that  just  over  six  per  cent  of  the  series’  characters  are 
female,  and  under  two  per  cent  are  non-white.  Like  the  previous  title,  this  is  a 
most  useful  reference  book. 

The  subtitle  of  David  Stafford's  The  Silent  Game:  The  Real  World  of 
Imaginary  Spies  indicates  his  area  of  interest  -  the  correspondence  between  the 
worlds  created  by  twentieth-century  spy  novels  and  the  real  world  of  spying  to 
which  in  varying  degrees  their  authors  belonged.  As  Stafford  progresses  through 
Buchan,  ‘Sapper’,  Eric  Ambler,  Greene,  Ian  Fleming,  and  John  Le  Carre,  this 
correspondence  becomes  more  pertinent,  and  he  shows  convincingly  how  the 
later  writers  reflect  in  detail  the  shifting  political  allegiances  and  ideologies 
through  the  rise  of  Fascism,  the  Second  World  War,  and  the  cold  war,  and  how 
the  earlier,  unthinking  jingoism,  patriotism,  and  anti-Semitism  became  more 
twisted  and  complex.  Stafford  is  not  interested  in  the  novels  as  examples  of  an 
evolving  genre,  nor  does  he  employ  the  language  of  recent  critical  work  on 
popular  fiction;  but  in  its  chosen  area  this  book  contains  a  wealth  of  intriguing 
information. 

The  journal  Clues ,  like  much  writing  on  detective  fiction,  occupies  a  rather 
uneasy  space  between  agreeable  chat  for  fellow  enthusiasts  and  rigorous  work 
useful  for  the  scholar.  Two  articles,  ‘Slouching  towards  Pornography:  The 
Direction  of  English  Mystery  Novels’  (53-62)  by  Helen  S.  Garson,  and  ‘Death 
by  Administration:  Presidents,  Deans,  and  Department  Heads  in  Academic 
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Detective  Novels’  (95-105)  by  Wister  Cook,  while  not  very  demanding,  are 
useful  starting  points  and  reflect  current  interest  in  the  genre.  The  former 
investigates  sex  in  gothic,  detective,  and  spy  fiction.  Gothic  mysteries  are  ‘frozen 
in  time  and  mode’,  thus  in  Rebecca  there  is  no  description  of  sexual  activity. 
Similarly,  the  English  detective  story  as  written  by  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  P.  D. 
James,  and  Ruth  Rendell,  while  it  has  little  restraint  in  the  depiction  of  crimes, 
keeps  love  at  a  romantic  distance.  With  the  spy  story,  Garson  sets  out  clearly  her 
standard  of  judgement:  one  must  distinguish  between  ‘language  and  episodes 
that  give  depth  and  meaning  to  character  and  gratuitous  sexual  titillation’;  so  in 
such  novels  as  The  Human  Factor  and  Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier ,  Spy  action  comes 
from  the  ‘force  of  human  behaviour’.  This  distinction  allows  her  to  accept  Le 
Carre’s  The  Perfect  Spy  and  reject  Ken  Follett’s  Lie  Down  with  Lions  as  merely 
playing  to  the  demands  of  the  eighties.  These  points  are  elementary  and  have 
been  made  often,  but  they  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  ways  the  genre  is 
developing.  Cook’s  article  looks  at  the  role  of  the  administrator  in  American 
detective  fiction  set  in  academic  life.  These  administrators  are  categorized  as 
either  villains,  victims,  or  onlookers,  according  to  whether  they  pervert  or  evade 
the  truth.  The  author  establishes  the  different  ignominious  or  disgraceful 
functions  they  have  in  the  novels,  where  they  are  nearly  always  opposed  to  the 
academic,  the  seeker  after  truth.  Several  neat  points  are  made  about  the  nature 
of  these  novels,  though  the  quotations  from  them  are  not  tempting.  ‘The  Well- 
Seasoned  Detective’,  by  Mary  S.  Weinkauf  ( Clues  71-85),  is  an  example  of  those 
articles  on  detective  fiction  which  have  no  academic  interest  whatever.  In  its 
description  -  ‘discussion’  would  be  too  strong  a  word  -  of  elderly  detectives  it 
omits  any  mention  of  Peter  Dickinson’s  James  Pibble,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  this  stock  character. 

A  contribution  to  the  subject  of  popular  fiction  on  a  rather  different  level  is  an 
inaugural  address  by  Professor  Peter  Widdowson  called  Terrorism  and  Literary 
Studies’  (TexP  1-21).  In  this  he  gives  an  incisive  account  of  the  ideological 
treatment  of  terrorism  in  four  novels  by  Frederick  Forsyth,  Le  Carre,  Lessing, 
and  Raymond  Williams.  Widdowson  states  his  preference  for  Williams’s 
portrayal  of  a  committed  political  struggle  on  the  grounds  that,  in  an  age  of 
political  intolerance,  the  writer  on  literature  is  compelled,  like  the  terrorist,  to 
take  sides.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  controversial  articles  on  the 
novel  this  year,  and  it  also  raises  major  questions  about  the  purpose  of  English 


studies  in  general.  T  ,  _  ,  „  ,  r 

Three  other  books  concerning  popular  fiction  are  Jack  Common  s  Freedom  oj 
the  Streets  first  published  in  1938  and  now  reissued,  Roger  Bromley’s  Lost 
Narratives :  Popular  Fictions,  Politics  and  Recent  History,  and  Happiest  Days: 
The  Public  Schools  in  English  Fiction  by  Jeffrey  Richards.  The  first  was  reviewed 
in  1938  by  Orwell,  but  has  since  been  out  of  print.  The  essays  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  study  of  literature  in  the  pre-war  years.  As  a  novelist  himsell, 
Common’s  views  on  class,  commercial  culture,  and  the  American  pulp  magazine 
seem  to  find  an  echo  in  one  of  his  characters,  Tubby  Bowling.  Lawrence  is  an 
important  reference  point  throughout,  and  Lawrence  and  Huxley  ‘nosing  about 
the  broken  tribes  of  Central  America’  are  not  unlike  ‘the  young  men  who  scan 
the  working-class  pubs  in  search  of  a  proletarian’.  In  Talents  in  Touch  e 
argues  that  Lawrence,  unlike  Shakespeare,  ‘exists  in  a  sort  of  cultural  vacuum  . 
Common’s  faith  in  community  and  ‘the  triumphant  declaration  of  the  good- 
neighbourliness  of  all’  makes  him  regret  the  segregating  of  the  artist  Irom  his 
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subject  matter  and  the  exclusion  or  isolation  of  the  individual.  This  book  has  a 
simple,  pre-theoretic  air  to  it  which  sits  oddly  with  the  other  1988  books,  but  it 
still  has  relevance. 

Roger  Bromley’s  ‘central  theme  .  .  .  [is]  to  show  how  popularization  depends 
upon  a  mode  of  narrativity  which  insists  upon  a  connected  and  coherent  story’. 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  argues,  the  present  has  recruited  the  past  in  the 
form  of  televised  fiction  and  autobiographies  using  fictional  characteristics  in 
order  to  reinforce  Thatcherite  virtues  of  individualism,  self-sufficiency,  the  idea 
of  a  united  nation,  etc.  The  mode  of  (realist)  fiction,  with  its  characters,  dialogue, 
and  satisfactory  closures,  reinforces  a  liberal  humanist  view  of  history.  Bromley 
concentrates  on  autobiographical  writings  referring  to  the  inter-war  years  and 
the  Second  World  War  and  on  the  televised  novels  of  R.  F.  Delderfield,  and  uses 
these  to  sustain  an  interesting  and  consistent  argument.  By  the  end  of  the  book, 
however,  his  own  political  stance  has  become  a  little  oppressive,  and  the  over- 
emphatic  -  there  are  a  great  many  italicized  words  and  phrases  -  and  repetitive 
argument  somewhat  wearing.  One  of  the  books  he  discusses  in  the  penultimate 
chapter,  Victoria  Massey’s  One  Child’s  War,  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  as  the  account  of  one  child’s  war. 

Happiest  Days  traces  the  development  of  the  popular  public-school  story  for 
boys,  from  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays  to  Billy  Bunter.  Richards  writes  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  novels  themselves,  often  stressing  autobiographical  elements, 
and  of  their  reception  by  the  reading  public.  His  argument  is  that,  despite  critical 
reflections  on  the  public-school  system  such  as  Alec  Waugh’s  Loom  of  Youth , 
which  was  a  best-seller,  the  public-school  story  has  ensured  a  favourable  cultural 
image  for  the  schools  themselves  and  the  values  associated  with  them.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  ‘one  factor  in  the  triumphant  survival  of  the  public  schools 
may  well  be  popular  culture’. 

Finally,  those  readers  involved  in  the  research  of  modem  literature  should 
note  an  important  new  reference  work.  In  1972  Paul  Levy  and  Michael  Holroyd 
published  a  letter  in  TLS  calling  for  help  in  the  formation  of  a  computer  location 
catalogue  of  important  twentieth-century  literary  and  historical  papers.  So 
hopeful  were  they,  Holroyd  recalls  in  his  preface  to  Location  Register  of 
Twentieth-Century  English  Literary  Manuscripts  and  Letters,  that  they  ‘hired  a 
secretary  to  cash  the  incoming  cheques  and  alert  us  to  the  most  outstanding 
proposals’.  But  those  were  early  days  and  in  the  event  it  took  sixteen  years  for 
their  ambition  to  be  fulfilled.  The  register  is  a  testimony  to  the  perseverance  of  a 
handful  of  individuals,  and  to  the  team-work  of  librarians  from  the  University  of 
Reading  Library.  At  £95  for  two  volumes  this  work  is  for  the  reference  library 
rather  than  the  individual  but  for  anyone  interested  in  the  period  its  entries  make 
for  compulsive  browsing  and  will  undoubtedly  open  up  previously  unthought-of 
avenues  for  many  an  academic  and  postgraduate  researcher.  [P.S.] 


(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900-45 

A  new  edition  of  Henry  Williamson's  The  Wet  Flanders  Plain  has  been 
published  to  coincide  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  death.  As  well  as  the 
original  memoirs,  it  contains  the  newspaper  articles  written  when  Williamson 
returned  to  the  battlefields  in  1964,  along  with  previously  unpublished 
photographs  from  1925.  Though  the  latter  might  usefully  have  been  enlarged, 
the  text  is  clear  enough  to  make  this  early  war  diary  and  the  later  excursion  into 
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the  strange  territory  of  the  revenant  easy  for  Williamson's  contemporaries  to 
read.  Frederic  Manning  is  now  only  remembered,  if  at  all,  for  his  First  World 
War  best-seller  Her  Privates  We.  What  is  even  less  well  known  about  this 
enigmatic  writer  is  the  way  his  life  touched  so  many  other  important  lives:  his 
friendship  with  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Pound;  his  correspondence  with  T.  S.  Eliot 
and  William  Rothenstein.  In  Frederic  Manning:  An  Unfinished  Life,  Jonathan 
Marwil  has  done  much  of  the  necessary  excavation  in  the  U.K.,  the  U.S.A.,  and 
Australia,  producing  in  the  process  a  scholarly  first  biography.  Echoes  of  the 
Great  War:  The  Diary  of  the  Reverend  Andrew  Clark  1914-1919  is  edited  and 
introduced  by  James  Munson,  with  a  foreword  by  Asa  Briggs.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  First  World  War  from  the  vantage  point  of  an  Essex  rectory,  and  in  its 
original  form  it  ran  to  ninety-two  volumes  and  over  three  million  words. 
Munson  has  selected  material  which  introduces  a  perceptive  diarist,  whose 
fidelity  to  everyday  detail,  both  domestic  and  public,  makes  his  wartime  world 
quite  as  vivid  as  the  better  known  perspectives  of  the  battlefield.  Peter 
Vansittart’s  useful  introduction  to  John  Buchan’s  These  for  Remembrance: 
Memoirs  of  Six  Friends  Killed  in  the  Great  War  makes  the  point  that  this  book, 
reprinted  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  privately  printed  in  1919,  reveals  a  side  of 
Buchan  not  easily  detected  in  the  novelist  and  Governor  General.  The  six 
portraits  from  a  doomed  generation  are  of  Tommy  Nelson,  Bron  Lucas,  Cecil 
Rawling,  Basil  Blackwood,  Jack  Wortley,  and  Raymond  Asquith. 

The  centenary  of  T.  E.  Lawrence’s  birth  in  1888  was  the  cue  not  only  for  the 
appearance  of  new  books  about  him  but  also  for  the  reprinting  of  books  by  him. 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  is  reissued  by  Cape.  The  original  text  for  general 
circulation  in  1935  followed  the  large  type  of  Lawrence’s  own  privately  printed 
1926  edition.  Subsequent  editions  were  reset  on  a  smaller  page.  The  present 
reissue  is  a  photographic  reduction  of  the  1935  edition,  but  it  includes  the 
omissions  that  were  restored  in  the  1973  reprint.  The  Mint  is  also  reprinted.  It 
was  first  published  in  1955,  in  an  expurgated  and  also  in  a  limited  unexpurgated 
edition;  the  1988  edition  is  a  reprint,  with  minor  revisions,  of  the  latter.  The 
impact  of  the  book  lies  of  course  in  the  contrast  between  the  impoverished 
language  of  the  recruits  and  the  self-conscious  way  with  words  natural  to 
Lawrence:  ‘I  wrote  it  tightly,  because  our  clothes  are  so  tight.  ’  Constable  has  also 
marked  the  centenary  with  a  reissue.  H.  Montgomery  Hyde’s  Solitary  in  the 
Ranks:  Lawrence  of  Arabia  as  Airman  and  Private  Soldier  was  first  published  in 
1977.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  non-Arab  Lawrence,  the  Lawrence  of  Uxbridge, 
Farnborough,  Bovington,  Cranwell,  Plymouth,  Bridlington.  Montgomery 
Hyde’s  new  material  was  based  largely  on  the  Trenchard-Lawrence  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  in  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  Lawrence  studies  what  was  new 
and  exciting  in  1977  is  decidedly  vieuxjeu  in  1988. 

Jeremy  Wilson’s  authorized  biography,  scheduled  to  be  published  in  late 
1988,  is  still  not  out,  but  is  likely  to  provide  an  important  reassessment.  Stephen 
E.  Tabachnick,  in  Images  of  Lawrence,  believes  Wilson  may  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  riddles  that  surround  Lawrence:  ‘Gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  [his]  life  and 
continuing  disagreement  over  his  attitudes  and  roles  guarantee  that  more  will  be 
written  on  Lawrence  in  years  to  come.’  This  undogmatic  and  useful  book 
considers  not  only  the  visual  images  (the  illustrations  are  from  Christopher 
Matheson’s  collection  of  photographs)  but  also  the  conceptual.  He  provides  his 
own  ‘straightforward  factual  history’  of  Lawrence’s  life  ‘as  we  now  know  it ,  and 
then  interestingly  explores  the  development  of  the  Lawrence  myth  since  his 
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death  in  1935,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  books,  theatre,  film,  and  television.  He 
shows  the  influence  of  their  time  on  biographers,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the 
facts  they  have  discovered,  and  suggests  that  different  generations  find  different 
aspects  of  Lawrence  intriguing.  The  final  section  examines  Lawrence’s  ac¬ 
complishments  in  a  variety  of  fields,  as  archaeologist,  diplomat,  writer,  etc. 
Jeremy  Wilson  served  as  consultant  to  the  major  biographical  exhibition  on 
Lawrence  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  wrote  the  text  of  the  excellent 
catalogue  T.  E.  Lawrence,  providing  introductory  essays  to  the  eight  sections. 
The  wide  range  of  visual  material  documents  interestingly,  among  other  things, 
Lawrence’s  patronage  of  artists,  reassembling  many  of  the  original  illustrations 
for  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  exhibited  together 
in  1927.  For  those  who  failed  to  see  the  exhibition,  the  catalogue  is  the  next  best 
thing. 

Lawrence’s  hatred  of  bibliophiles  (‘I  did  my  best  to  throw  them  off  the  track 
with  the  Seven  Pillars’,  he  wrote  to  Edward  Garnett  in  1927)  cannot  have  made 
matters  easy  for  Philip  O’Brien,  whose  T.  E.  Lawrence:  A  Bibliography  will  be  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  Lawrence  scholars  for  years  to  come.  It  covers  not 
only  editions  of  the  important  primary  texts  but  also  the  more  fugitive 
miscellaneous  pieces,  from  Lawrence’s  contributions  to  school  magazines  to  his 
reviews  and  newspaper  articles  in  the  early  thirties.  There  are  sixteen  pages  of 
plates,  although  HI 294,  noted  in  the  index,  doesn’t  appear  in  the  text;  perhaps 
the  ghost  of  Lawrence  is  still  determined  to  disconcert.  Malcolm  Brown’s 
selection  of  The  Letters  of  T.  E.  Lawrence  includes  some  of  the  letters  already 
available  from  the  David  Garnett  selection  (1938),  and  from  M.  R.  Lawrence’s 
The  Home  Letters  of  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  His  Brothers  ( YW  36.20).  It  also 
includes  much  new,  hitherto  unpublished,  material  from  the  Bodleian  Reserve, 
accumulated  over  the  years  by  the  Lawrence  Trustees,  from  the  British  Library, 
and  from  other  collections  in  this  country  and  the  U.S.  There  is  also  material 
newly  released  by  the  Public  Records  Office.  This  is  a  meaty  collection,  which  will 
be  useful  not  only  to  Lawrence  scholars  but  also  to  those  interested  in  any  of 
Lawrence’s  wide  range  of  correspondents,  which  included  important  literary 
and  political  figures  of  the  time  (Edward  Marsh,  Shaw,  Hardy,  Graves, 
Churchill).  The  selection  is  arranged  chronologically;  each  section  has  a  brief 
introduction  which  sets  the  letters  in  context.  [R.B.] 

From  the  desert  to  the  high  seas:  Joseph  Conrad  doesn't  need  a  centenary  in 
order  to  command  continuing  critical  interest,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
Conrad  studies  do  appear  somewhat  flat  this  year,  with  no  great  issues  on  the 
horizon.  All  the  same,  a  number  of  good  scholarly  editions  have  come  out, 
including  OUP’s  Chance ,  edited  by  Martin  Ray.  Ray  provides  a  lucid 
introduction  to  the  work  that  Conrad  regarded  as  his  ‘girl-novel’;  there  are  also 
clear  notes  and  an  unembarrassingly  useful  ‘Glossary  of  Nautical  Terms'.  Not 
surprisingly,  in  view  of  his  past  work,  Zdzislaw  Najder  provides  an  excellent 
introduction  to  ‘The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  and  'A  Personal  Record'.  The  format  is 
basically  the  same  as  for  Chance  (although  the  book  as  a  whole  is  slightly 
disconcerting  because  the  pagination  begins  again  with  the  second  text).  As  far 
as  value  for  money  goes,  however,  you  can’t  do  better  than  Norton’s  third 
Critical  Edition  of  Heart  of  Darkness,  edited  by  Robert  Kimbrough. 
Kimbrough  claims  that  the  restoration  of  missing  words  and  Conrad’s  original 
punctuation  results  in  this  text  being  ‘the  most  authoritative  one  printed  since 
Conrad  s  death  .  This  will  undoubtedly  be  fought  over  by  the  bibliographers  at  a 
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later  date;  of  more  immediate  import  to  the  student  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
supporting  material.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  in  1971 
Kimbrough  identifies  the  ‘three  most  important  events  in  Heart  of  Darkness ’ 
criticism  as  ‘the  public  remarks  of  Chinua  Achebe  on  Conrad’s  racism,  the  film 
Apocalypse  Now,  and  the  publication  of  Ian  Watt’s  Conrad  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century'.  Selections  from,  and  comments  on,  Achebe  and  Watt  are  included,  as 
well  as  discussion  of  the  film,  Kimbrough’s  inclusion  of  the  latter  in  his  list  being 
a  perceptive  and  challenging  critical  act  in  itself. 

CUP  has  published  the  third  volume  in  its  Collected  Letters  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
edited  by  Frederick  R.  Karl  and  Laurence  Davies.  There  are  five  volumes  yet  to 
go,  this  one  merely  covering  the  period  1903-7.  Previous  volumes  received  high 
accolades  and  this  maintains  the  same  impeccable  standards:  it  is  a  scrupulous 
job  of  editing.  These  are  four  of  the  most  interesting  years  in  Conrad’s  career;  as 
the  editors  point  out,  Conrad  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers:  the  letters  were 
rushed  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  serial  versions  of  Nostromo  and  The  Secret 
Agent.  The  wide  range  of  recipients  include  J.  M.  Barrie,  Arnold  Bennett,  John 
Galsworthy,  David  and  Edward  Garnett,  Henry  James,  H.  G.  Wells  and,  of 
course,  that  most  necessary  of  men,  his  agent  James  Pinker.  The  penultimate 
letter  to  Pinker  for  1907  poignantly  sums  up  the  domestic  theme  for  this  period: 
‘Send  me  £2.  I’ve  no  cash  in  the  house.’  Norman  Sherry’s  Conrad,  first  published 
in  1972,  is  available  as  a  T&H  paperback;  a  lavish  offering  of  photographs, 
illustrations,  and  maps,  this  serves  as  an  attractive,  easy  introduction.  While 
photographs  can  bring  art  and  life  titillatingly  close,  the  majority  of  Conrad’s 
readers  will  continue  to  adventure  vicariously;  Paul  Hyland’s  The  Black  Heart: 
A  Voyage  into  Central  Africa  is,  however,  the  story  of  a  couple  who  decided  to 
turn  fantasy  into  fact  and  follow  Conrad’s  footsteps.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
hard-bitten  critic  here;  this  is  a  travel  book  rather  than  a  feat  of  literary  criticism, 
and  as  such  makes  excellent  bedside  reading  for  those  of  us  who  have  so  tamely 
stayed  at  home.  John  Lester’s  Conrad  and  Religion  is  a  more  orthodox  act  of 
exploration,  being  an  examination  of  Conrad’s  religious  beliefs.  An  intriguing 
beginning  takes  us  back  to  the  religious  life  of  Poland  in  the  mid  nineteenth 
century;  thereafter  Lester  probes  into  the  religious  themes  and  imagery  in  the 
novels,  drawing  attention  to  how  Christianity’s  failings  ‘are  mirrored  by  Islam  in 
the  early  works  and  made  grotesquely  manifest  in  more  direct  ways  later  on, 
while  Buddhism  promises  only  annihilation  -  all  exemplifying  Conrad’s  mistrust 
of  formulas.  Yet  the  need  for  some  form  of  belief  is  still  there.’  While  Lester’s 
work  provides  an  oblique  perspective  from  which  to  approach  the  works  as  a 
whole,  John  Batchelor’s  ‘Lord  Jim' is  definitely  meant  for  the  mainstream.  There 
is  an  excellent  biographical  background  as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  critical 
reception  of  the  novel.  The  text  itself  is  then  meticulously  scrutinized,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  better  work  to  suggest  to  students.  The  last 
chapters,  which  form  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  novel  in  the  context  of  tragedy, 
highlight  Conrad’s  theme  of  inalienable  loneliness. 

Conradian  and  Conradiana  continue  to  do  their  job  well,  offering  a  high 
standard  of  articles  and  reviewing.  Lord  Jim  is  looked  at  twice  in  Conradiana  this 
year.  In  'Lord  Jim  and  the  Saving  Illusion’  (45-69)  Daniel  W.  Ross  takes  an 
approach  similar  to  that  of  Batchelor  when  he  points  out  that  the  novel  has 
tended  to  be  misread  ‘by  those  who  regard  Conrad  not  as  a  tragic  writer,  but  as 
an  absurdist’.  This  is  a  cogent  analysis  of  the  use  of ‘dream,  or  saving  illusion’  in 
the  novel,  with  Ross  also  tracing  illusion’s  significance  in  three  seminal  thinkers: 
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Freud,  Ernst  Becker,  and  Nietzsche.  Hans  van  Marie  and  Pierre  Lefranc 
telescope  in  on  Lord  Jim  ‘Ashore  and  Afloat’  (109-35).  Their  stated  aim  is  to 
subject  the  text  to  ‘another  bout  of  close  reading’,  a  threat  which  yields  a 
plethora  of  detail  relating  to  nineteenth-century  steamer  services  .  .  . 

Heart  of  Darkness  continues  to  win  the  lion’s  share  of  critical  attention.  Again 
in  Conradiana  (33-44)  Thomas  Loe  takes  a  refreshing  approach:  ‘ Heart  of 
Darkness  and  the  Form  of  the  Short  Novel’  teases  out  the  ways  in  which  form 
more  generally  follows  function  in  the  short  novel.  The  result  is  worth  while  both 
as  a  piece  on  Conrad  and  as  a  look  at  genre.  For  Eric  Trethewey  experience  is  at 
the  heart  of  Conrad’s  best-known  novel.  ‘Language,  Experience,  and  Selfhood 
in  Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness'  ( SHR  101-11)  vigorously  defends  self- 
knowledge  as  a  major  theme  in  Conrad,  and  convincingly  ties  an  interest  in  self- 
knowledge  to  an  interest  in  language:  ‘Language  depends  ...  on  the  ability  of 
individual  speakers  to  make  connections  between  abstractions  entombed  in 
words  and  the  relevant  particularities  of  significant  experience.’  You  really  need 
to  know  your  Kierkegaard  as  well  as  your  Kurtz  to  do  full  justice  to  Jerry  S. 
Clegg’s  persuasive  ‘Conrad’s  Reply  to  Kierkegaard’  ( P&L  280-9).  Kurtz,  Clegg 
insists,  is  ‘a  modern  version  of  Abraham,  and  the  work  most  intimately  related 
to  Heart  of  Darkness  is  Kierkegaard’s  panegyric  on  Abraham:  Fear  and 
Trembling.  Conrad’s  story  is,  in  fact,  an  addendum  to  Fear  and  Trembling.'  Less 
donnish  but  also  rewarding  is  Peter  Hyland’s  ‘The  Little  Woman  in  The  Heart  of 
Darkness ’  ( Conradiana  3-11).  Hyland  takes  a  well-distanced  look  at  Conrad’s 
response  to  the  shaping  prejudices  of  his  time,  examining  his  treatment  of  both 
blacks  and  women  against  the  background  of  Victorian  patriarchy,  which 
structured  a  similar  response  ‘to  women  and  to  savages'.  The  Intended,  Hyland 
grittily  asserts,  finally  only  exists  in  Marlow's  perception  of  her  as  the  good  little 
Victorian  woman.  The  Intended  continues  to  tease  the  critics,  as  demonstrated 
by  Fred  L.  Milne  in  ‘Marlow's  Lie  and  the  Intended'  (ArQ  i. 106-12),  and 
Herbert  G.  Klein’s  contribution,  ‘Charting  the  Unknown'  ( Conradiana  147-57). 
The  latter  explores  the  special  relationship  between  Marlow  and  his  creator  but 
in  the  end  doesn’t  tumble  out  any  unfamiliar  skeletons.  Problems  of  truth  and 
falsehood  are  integral  to  the  Intended’s  fascination,  and  also  provide  Edward  H . 
Hoeppner  with  a  neat  title:  ‘ Heart  of  Darkness :  An  Archeology  of  the  Lie' 

( Conradiana  137-46).  The  concern  here  is  with  the  ‘dislocation’  of  language  and 
with  Marlow’s  experience  which  has  ‘simplicity  fall  prey  to  the  complex’,  an 
observation  that  could,  in  places,  equally  apply  to  this  otherwise  coherent 
article.  In  Expl  (46:ii.2 1 )  P.  K.  Saha  provides  a  short  but  informative  note  which 
identifies  thematic  as  well  as  stylistic  links  between  Kurtz  and  Dante’s  use  of  an 
epitaph  from  Virgil  in  La  Pia’s  lines  in  The  Divine  Comedy. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  articles  on  Conrad  this  year  comes  from  Robert 
Hampson  whose  paper,  ‘“If  You  Read  Lombroso”:  Conrad  and  Criminal 
Anthropology’,  appears  in  The  Ugo  Mursia  Memorial  Lectures,  edited  by  Mario 
Curreli.  Hampson  builds  on  work  done  by  Robert  G.  Jacobs  and  Norman 
Sherry  in  order  to  show  how  Conrad  responded  to  C.  Lombroso’s  ideas  about 
criminal  and  biological  types.  Lombroso’s  wonderfully  archaic  categories  of  the 
criminal  and  insane  were  elastic  enough  to  include  anarchists  and  re¬ 
volutionaries:  there  are  strong  connections  here  with  The  Secret  Agent.  The 
standard  of  this  contribution  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  rest  of  the  collection. 
Lord  Jim  is  the  subject  of  another  challenging  piece,  this  time  by  M.  A.  Gillies. 
‘Conrad’s  The  Secret  Agent  and  Under  Western  Eyes  as  Bergsonian  Comedies’ 
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( Conradiana  195-213)  takes  further  the  ideas  put  forward  last  year  by  James  F. 
English  in  ‘Scientist,  Moralist,  Humorist’  ( Conradiana  19.139-56).  Gillies 
expands  the  discussion  beyond  The  Secret  Agent  and  is  particularly  provocative 
in  his  claim  that  in  Under  Western  Eyes  gestures  are  mistaken  for  actions,  with 
comic  effect,  thus  making  the  novel  a  ‘self-contained’  comedy.  Meanwhile, 
Reynold  Humphries  feels  it  necessary  to  defend  himself:  ‘At  the  risk  of 
appearing  outrageous,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  a  very  special  way  .  .  . 
Under  Western  Eyes  is  not  “about”  Russia  at  all.’  ‘The  Representation  of 
Politics  and  History  in  Under  Western  Eyes’  ( Conradiana  13-32)  manages  to 
make  this  appear  not  outrageous  but  entirely  reasonable.  Another  approach 
altogether  is  taken  by  David  Leon  Higdon  in  ‘ Under  Western  Eyes,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Revision’  ( RES  231^14),  which  remorselessly  dispels  confusion 
over  the  relationship  between  the  English  Review  serialization  of  the  novel  and 
the  Methuen  first  edition.  (Who  but  the  completely  committed  would  dare  argue 
with  such  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  and  tables  of  variants?) 

Definitely  one  of  the  most  challenging  articles  to  appear  on  any  of  the  texts  in 
this  period  is  Bruce  Henricksen’s  ‘The  Construction  of  the  Narrator  in  The 
Nigger  of  the  “Narcissus”’  ( PMLA  783-95).  Henricksen’s  premise  is  that 
‘Bakhtin’s  dialogism  is  an  especially  useful  tool  with  which  to  approach  the 
familiar  problem  of  point  of  view  in  The  Nigger  of  the  “Narcissus”’  and  the 
result  is  a  complex  but  rewarding  look  at  narrative  points  of  view.  Narrative  also 
provides  Dale  Kramer  with  a  worthy  subject,  and  in  ‘Conrad’s  Experiments  with 
Language  and  Narrative  in  “The  Return’”  (SSF  1-11)  he  argues  that,  coming 
just  after  The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’,  ‘The  Return’  represents  interesting  new 
ambitions.  The  influence  of  Henry  James  is  again  looked  at,  and  although 
Kramer  says  he  is  not  as  sure  as  Ian  Watt  that  the  story  is  a  complete  failure  he  is 
finally  relieved  that  Conrad  kept  to  his  own  course:  ‘I  would  rather  have  one 
James  and  one  Conrad  than  two  Jameses.’  The  epiphanic  mode  in  Conrad’s 
fiction,  remarked  on  by  Virginia  Woolf  but  followed  up  by  only  a  few  critics,  is 
given  well-deserved  treatment  by  Jay  B.  Losey  in  “‘Moments  of  Awakening”  in 
Conrad’s  Fiction’  ( Conradiana  89-108).  Losey  looks  at  what  Conrad  called 
‘double  vision’  or  ‘illuminating  imagination’,  and  the  result  is  itself  illuminating 
in  terms  of  Conrad's  influence  on  twentieth-century  narrative  technique. 

‘Conrad’s  Double-Edged  Arrow’,  by  Daphna  Erdinast- Vulcan  ( Conradiana 
215-28),  diagnoses  the  failure  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold  as  ‘a  reflection  of  an 
unresolved  generic  ambiguity’.  A  somewhat  livelier  piece  by  Pamela  Bickely  and 
Robert  Hampson,  “‘Lips  that  Have  Been  Kissed’”,  appears  in  ECon  (71-91). 
Bickely  and  Hampson  take  Dominic  Cervoni’s  observation  in  The  Arrow  of 
Gold,  “‘There  is  a  true  saying  that  lips  that  have  been  kissed  do  not  lose  their 
freshness’”,  and  trace  manifestations  of  this  commonsensical  proverb  through 
works  by  Boccaccio,  Verdi,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (all  those  ripe-mouthed 
portraits).  This  survey  of  lip  and  wit  is  not  only  amusing  but  also  serves  to 
emphasize  the  visual  nature  of  the  novel,  the  pictorial  elements  of  The  Arrow  of 
Gold  providing  a  key  to  its  narrative  method  and  nature.  ‘Elephants,  Empires 
and  Blind  Men’  ( Conradiana  71-85)  have  provided  Joseph  Kolupke  with  not 
only  a  catchy  title  but  also  a  symbolic  insight  into  ‘Typhoon’.  Kolupke  is 
concerned  with  Conrad’s  preoccupation  with  figurative  language  and  the 
problems  of  communication,  finally  concluding  that  ‘In  Conrad  s  universe  there 
is  no  transcendental  signifier,  only  a  human  voice  saying,  against  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  “All  right’”.  Non-verbal  communication  is  also  the  subject  of  John 
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Crompton’s  ‘Eurybessie’  ( Conradian  183—91).  With  its  interest  in  appearance, 
clothing,  gestures,  and  stillness,  this  contribution  is  a  relief  after  some  of  the 
more  conventional  approaches,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
some  learned  (and  verbalized)  grumblings  over  the  assertion  that  Bessie  in 
‘Tomorrow’  has  about  her  a  suggestion  of  Eurydice,  a  Eurydice  whom  Harry 
fails  to  conduct  from  hell.  It  could  also  be  said  that  the  non-verbal  is  the  subject 
of  Walter  E.  Anderson’s  “‘Falk’”  ( SSF  101-8),  which  good-humouredly 
identifies  this  story’s  themes  of  sexual  and  cannibalistic  hunger.  Gail  Fraser,  one 
of  the  few  women  writing  on  Conrad  this  year,  deals  efficiently  with  ‘Conrad’s 
Revisions  to  “Amy  Foster”’  ( Conradiana  181-93).  She  asserts  that,  while  not 
being  tied  to  autobiographical  details,  the  story  does  express  emotional  truths 
about  Conrad’s  life  and  that  his  revisions  demonstrate  his  concern  to  involve  his 
readers  in  these  emotions  so  that  we  gain  an  understanding  and  tolerance  of  the 
outsider.  Keith  Carabine  is  also  convincing  on  yet  another  short  story,  arguing 
that  an  early  version  of ‘“The  Black  Mate”’  ( Conradian  1 28 — 48)  was  written  in 
the  summer  of  1 886.  Stanislaw  Modrzewski’s  crisply  written  ‘The  Consciousness 
of  Cultural  Models  in  “The  Planter  of  Malata”’  ( Conradian  171-82)  points  out 
that  it  is  a  serious  over-simplification  to  regard  this  short  story  as  a  simple  love 
tale;  rather  than  being  about  love  it  is  about  ‘two  distinctly  different  models  of 
love  rooted  in  two  distinct  cultural  backgrounds’. 

Conrad’s  influence  on  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  has  frequently  been  discussed 
although  usually,  as  Peter  L.  Hays  and  Pamela  Demory  point  out,  in  terms  of 
Almayer’s  Folly,  Youth,  Heart  of  Darkness,  and  Lord  Jim.  In  ‘ Nostromo  and  The 
Great  Gatsby'  ( EA  405-17)  they  not  only  show  parallels  between  these  works  but 
also  offer  pertinent  insights  into  both.  Conrad  was  merely  an  influence  on 
Fitzgerald;  for  Bertrand  Russell,  however,  he  became  almost  an  object  of 
passion.  Owen  Knowles,  in  ‘Conrad  and  Bertrand  Russell’  ( Conradian  1 92— 
202),  throws  a  light  on  this  relationship  which  reveals  the  intensity  of  Russell's 
feelings  and  suggests  to  what  extent  they  were  directed  by  Ottoline  Morrell. 
Another  relationship  worth  looking  at  is  that  between  Conrad  and  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  In  ‘Some  Uncollected  Letters  from  Joseph  Conrad  to  T.  Fisher  Unwin’ 
( Conradian  149-57)  Donald  W.  Rude  conducts  a  tantalizing  piece  of  detective 
work  into  the  case  of  the  missing  correspondence,  piecing  together  excerpts  from 
Conrad’s  letters  contained  in  catalogues  collected  by  Raymond  P.  Sutton  and 
now  in  the  collection  at  Texas  Tech  University.  In  ‘Establishing  Identities’  ( ELT 
53-63)  J.  H.  Stape  looks  at  exile  and  commitment  in  Conrad’s  non-fiction, 
scrutinizing  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters  in  particular,  while  in  ‘“Conrad 
Controversial”’  (PSY  61-8)  he  gives  an  amusing  and  useful  insight  into  Conrad’s 
essays  on  the  Titanic.  Conrad  failed  to  insure  the  manuscript  of  his  short  story 
‘Karain’,  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  U.S.  to  be  sold  to  a  wealthy  collector,  and 
his  writing  about  the  sinking  of  the  ocean  liner  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
this  little  oversight.  Another  unusual  perspective  into  things  Conradian  is 
offered  by  Adam  Gillon  who,  in  ‘Adapting  Conrad  to  Film’  ( Conradian  1 58-70), 
provides  a  fascinating  perspective  on  the  difficulty  of  adapting  Conrad’s 
language  and  narrative,  and  the  unenviable  task  of  then  trying  to  persuade  the 
people  with  the  money  to  give  the  go-ahead:  ‘we  had  to  butter  up  not  only  the 
cinema  people  but  also  the  two-tiered  panel  in  Washington,  composed  of 
“media  experts”  and  the  scholars.’  And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the 
bibliographies  that  are  invaluable  for  the  scholar:  the  first  number  of  Conradian 
this  year  is  a  special  issue,  comprising  Martin  Ray’s  ‘Joseph  Conrad  and  His 
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Contemporaries:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Interviews  and  Recollections’ 
(1-123).  And  in  Conradiana  (229-39)  David  Leon  Higdon  and  Amy  L.  Waugh 
provide  a  ‘Current  Conrad  Bibliography  (1986-1987)’. 

Linda  R.  Anderson’s  Bennett,  Wells  and  Conrad  concentrates  on  the  period 
1890-1910  and  identifies  the  link  between  these  three  writers,  during  these  years, 
as  being  the  necessity  of  having  to  respond  to  a  major  redefinition  of  the  idea  of 
the  novel  and  its  relationship  to  reality.  All  three  were  engaged  in  maintaining  a 
difficult  balance  between  the  increasingly  polarized  claims  of  society  and  art. 
Anderson  begins  with  an  extremely  useful  outline  of  realism  and  the  Victorians, 
and  realism  and  narrative  form,  and  in  her  discussion  of  Conrad  focuses  on 
Heart  of  Darkness  and  Nostromo.  She  argues  that  for  Conrad  ‘the  estranging 
nature  of  reality  was  not  merely  implicit ...  he  took  isolation  as  his  major  theme’ . 
She  also  provides  a  searching  examination  of  H.  G.  Wells  (who,  in  1909,  could 
write  to  Arnold  Bennett,  ‘“Bennett  —  Wells  —  who  else  is  there?”’)  and  is 
particularly  good  on  Bennett  himself,  concentrating  on  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns, 
The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  and  Clayhanger.  Anderson’s  book  is  as  valuable  for  its 
insight  into  realism  as  it  is  for  the  studies  of  individual  authors.  Another  good 
study  of  this  subject  is  provided  by  Cristopher  Nash  in  World-Games:  The 
Tradition  of  Anti- Realist  Revolt.  We  are  often  told,  Nash  points  out,  that  realism 
‘cannot  properly  be  defined’;  however  he  then  proceeds  to  offer  an  exceptionally 
good  discussion,  if  not  definition,  making  useful  references  to  modernism  and 
writers  such  as  Woolf,  Joyce,  and  Ford  Madox  Ford.  (Contemporary  writers 
discussed  include  Ursula  Le  Guin  and  Jorge  Luis  Borges.)  Nash  is  unashamedly 
playful,  looking  to  a  future  where  reading  and  writing  will  be  rich  and  multi¬ 
faceted  processes  reflecting  ‘eloquence  of  incident,  elasticity  of  action,  plasticity 
of  sign  and  image’.  [P.S.] 

Since  1986  the  gradual  revival  of  interest  in  Kipling  as  a  serious  writer  has 
accelerated.  KJ  continues  to  be  required  reading  for  those  with  a  critical 
concern,  as  well  as  for  those  who  fell  in  love  with  the  man  in  the  nursery:  the 
articles  can  vary  in  quality,  but  increasingly  the  journal  carries  work  of 
distinction.  Among  the  best  recent  articles  is  John  Coates’s  ‘Loyalty  and  Service 
as  Aspects  of  Rewards  and  Fairies’  (247.12-28).  The  author  explores,  through 
themes  and  images,  what  lies  behind  Kipling  s  much  admired  but  rarely 
analysed  stories  for  children.  He  finds  Rewards  and  Fairies  an  outstanding 
example  of  ‘literary  tact’  in  its  handling  of  a  basically  unappetising  theme,  that 
the  transition  from  childhood  fancies  to  ‘sorrowful  reality  involves  sur¬ 
rendering  the  notion  ‘that  good  is  rewarded,  that  stories  will  end  happily’. 
Pharaoh  Lee,  in  Kipling’s  story  ‘Brother  Square-Toes’,  has  no  loyalty  to 
nationality:  he  is  (like  Kipling  himself)  a  man  who  can  belong  anywhere,  who 
because  he  stands  on  the  sidelines  ‘at  an  odd  angle  is  able  to  respond  to  what  he 
sees.  It  is  ‘the  irreplaceable  atmospheres,  the  special  and  peculiar  ambiences,  the 
rare  and  unusual  cultures’  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  national 
crusades’.  Coates’s  perceptive  and  careful  analysis  reveals  the  complexity  at  the 
heart  of  Kipling’s  moral  vision,  and  challenges  simplistic  and  jingoistic 
interpretations  of  this  once  influential  children  s  book.  Ann  Parry  s  imaginative 
discussion  of  The  Years  Between  (245.42-61)  tackles  the  easy  mythologizing  of 
Kipling  as  ‘one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  what  Wilfred  Owen  called  “the  old 
Lie’”.  She  finds  no  support  for  such  misrepresentations:  the  evidence,  ironically, 
suggests  that  few  writers  were  closer  to  the  war  poets  in  attitude  and  outlook 
than  Kipling.  Michael  Brock’s  ‘“Outside  His  Art”:  Rudyard  Kipling  in  Politics’ 
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(245.9-32)  questions  the  importance  of  Kipling’s  political  influence.  In  this  fine 
essay  he  explores  the  developing  political  content  of  Kipling’s  writing  from  his 
beginnings  as  a  reporter  with  the  Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  through  to 
his  anxieties  about  Ulster  just  before  1914.  Though  he  concludes  that  Kipling’s 
political  work  was  not  of  great  significance  he  sees  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
Kipling  should  have  dreamed  ‘outside  his  art’:  the  ardent  imagination  which 
disturbed  his  political  judgement  was  the  very  quality  that  had  turned  him  to 
politics,  after  all. 

Though  J.  M.  Stewart  (YW  41.25),  F.  V.  Livingston  (1927),  and  R.  E. 
Harbord  (1955-70)  remain  the  indispensable  works  of  reference  for  Kipling 
scholars,  those  without  ready  access  to  good  libraries  will  find  Norman  Page’s 
Kipling  Companion  useful.  It  is  inexpensive,  lightweight,  and  though  it  makes  no 
claim  to  comprehensiveness  it  includes  a  good  deal  of  material.  Particularly 
helpful  as  a  quick  reference  is  Page’s  guide  to  Kipling’s  short  stories.  Alongside 
new  editions  of  the  short  stories  that  have  made  their  appearance  since  1986 
from  OUP  and  Penguin  is  a  series  of  six  facsimiles  of  the  first  editions  of 
Kipling’s  early  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life  originally  published  in  A.  H. 
Wheeler’s  Indian  Railway  Library  Series  in  1888.  They  come  with  the  same 
engravings  as  the  originals  on  the  front  covers,  the  same  faded  khaki  paper 
wrappers,  and  the  original  advertisements  on  the  end-papers.  Kipling  lovers  will 
certainly  welcome  these  prototype  Penguins  of  In  Black  and  White ,  The 
Phantom  Rickshaw,  Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,  Under  the 
Deodars,  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  though  they  lack,  of  course,  the  excellent 
introductions  to  be  found  in  the  OUP  and  conventional  Penguin  editions. 

Kipling  visited  Japan  twice  as  a  young  man,  in  1889  and  1892.  Hugh  Cortazzi, 
until  recently  British  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  scholar  in  the  field  of  Japanese 
studies,  and  George  Webb,  editor  of  KJ,  joined  forces  to  edit  the  newspaper 
despatches  that  Kipling  sent  home  while  he  was  there.  They  provide  two 
introductions  (one  on  the  Japanese  scene  and  one  on  Kipling)  and  excellent 
commentary  and  notes  on  the  eighteen  letters  and  other  pieces  (speeches,  stories, 
extracts)  included  in  the  book.  There  are  useful  appendixes,  maps,  and 
illustrations.  This  sequestration  of  the  Japanese  material  and  the  authors’ 
treatment  of  it  provide  a  sound  addition  to  Kipling  reference.  Sandra  Kemp 
brings  an  alert  and  unprejudiced  critical  eye  to  Kipling’s  short  stories  in  her 
illuminating  Kipling’s  Hidden  Narratives.  She  finds  different  kinds  of  textuality 
operating  in  the  apparently  extroverted  stories,  and  her  study  reveals  unex¬ 
pectedly  modernist  tendencies  in  Kipling's  writing.  The  hidden  preoccupations 
that  she  detects  are  found  in  stories  that  ‘explore  subjectivity  and  its  relation  to 
cultural  codes  that  are  perceived  to  be  contingent  and  relative,  in  stories  which 
explore  the  ambivalent  or  multiple  bases  of  narrative  voice’,  and  in  a 
preoccupation  with  the  narrative  function  of  lies,  secrecy,  and  silence. 

As  long  ago  as  1927  Bonamy  Dobree  realized  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
Kipling  his  rightful  place  ‘when  the  political  heats  of  his  day  have  become  coldly 
historical’.  Kipling  is,  it  seems,  on  his  way  to  that  rightful  place,  but  D.  C.  R.  A. 
Goonetilleke’s  Images  of  the  Raj  does  not  suggest  that  the  political  heats  have 
quite  cooled  off  yet.  He  sees,  in  recent  television  and  fictional  interest,  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  more  ‘discriminating’  view  of  the  past  than  the  polarized  views  of 
the  Empire  which  have  been  with  us  for  years.  It  looks,  he  says,  as  though  Britain 
is  seeking  a  new  definition  of  liberalism.  He  argues  that  Kipling,  Leonard  Woolf 
(in  his  fiction),  Forster,  Orwell,  and  Paul  Scott  all  represent  different  periods  in 
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the  evolution  of  the  Raj  in  British  thinking.  Unlike  Anne  Parry,  he  sees  Kipling’s 
politics  as  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  his  writings,  which  he  feels  succeed 
‘despite  the  imperial  limitations  of  their  author’s  vision’.  Forster,  Woolf,  Orwell, 
and  Scott  all  attempt  to  rise  above  the  stereotypes  that  Kipling  (at  his  worst) 
presents.  Goonetilleke  stresses  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  Asia  herself 
in  shaping  much  of  the  literature  about  her.  To  contextualize  his  material  he 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of  literary  East-West  relations  since  the 
Renaissance.  John  Bayley  reminds  us  that  Kipling’s  ghost  stories  are  about  love, 
in  ‘  “Mrs.  Bathurst”  Again’  ( EIC  233-6),  in  response  to  the  late  T.  C.  W.  Stinton 
(‘What  Really  Happened  in  “Mrs.  Bathurst?”’,  EIC  55-74):  ‘The  more  secret 
power  in  the  stories  comes  from  their  sense  of  human  illusion  and  delusion,  and 
the  involvement  of  these  with  human  nobility.’  ‘Mrs.  Bathurst’,  he  argues,  shows 
‘an  important  truth  about  Kipling:  that  he  is  an  impressionist  who  pretends  to 
the  most  extreme  factual  and  verbal  exactness’.  [R.B.] 

Kipling  received  his  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1907:  John  Galsworthy  got 
his  in  1932.  As  James  Gindin  points  out  in  John  Galsworthy’s  Life  and  Art:  An 
Alien’s  Fortress,  despite  there  being  a  mere  eighteen  months  between  their  ages 
these  two  writers  represent  different  modes  of  literature,  and  of  social  moment. 
Gindin’s  is  a  monumental  study,  its  final  image  of  Galsworthy’s  work  as  an 
‘edifice  that  was  so  laboriously  and  painfully  constructed’  serving  as  an  apt 
tribute  to  Gindin’s  own  effort.  Less  sure  of  itself  is  Sanford  Sternlicht’s  John 
Galsworthy.  Although  this  serves  as  a  very  reasonable  introduction  the  style  is 
somewhat  perfunctory;  more  serious  is  the  failure  to  follow  up  potentially 
important  insights  about  Galsworthy’s  naturalism  and  possible  influence  on 
later  playwrights  such  as  Harold  Pinter  and  Tom  Stoppard.  One  is  conscious  of 
a  chance  missed. 

Ford  Madox  Ford,  ‘Pastoral  or  Georgic?’,  Bruce  Thornton  asks  in  ELN 
(26:i. 59-66).  Commonly  characterized  by  critics  as  pastoral,  The  Last  Post  is 
seen  by  Thornton  as  part  of  the  georgic  tradition.  In  £L7’(64-76)  Carl  Markgraf 
and  Russel  Wiebe  have  compiled  ‘Jerome  K.  Jerome:  Update  of  an  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Writings  about  Him  -  IF.  Where  Ford  and  Jerome  only 
sporadically  catch  the  critical  eye,  however,  G.  K.  Chesterton  continues  to  be  the 
subject  of  steady  scrutiny,  largely  due  to  the  good  offices  of  CRev.  CRev  also 
accommodates  itself  to  unusual  special  issues:  one  on  ‘Christian  Writers  of 
Japan’  (iii),  another  on  Maurice  Baring  (i).  Emma  Letley,  in  ‘ Cat’s  Cradle ’  (25- 
33),  takes  on  criticism  that  accuses  Baring  of  being  out  of  touch  with  his  times 
and  out  of  control  of  his  material,  with  the  comeback  that  he  is  actually  a  writer 
concerned  with  the  process  of  writing  as  his  theme.  Nina  Lavroukine  s  Through 
Russian  Eyes’  (51-60)  provides  a  comment  on,  and  translation  of,  an  article  on 
Baring  written  by  D.  S.  Mirsky  in  1924,  while  in  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Maurice 
Baring’  (63-82)  Louis  Jebb  shows  us  these  two  men  through  the  eyes  of  each 
other:  at  their  first  meeting  ‘Belloc  told  Baring  that  he  would  certainly  go  to  hell’. 
They  went  on,  of  course,  to  become  firm  friends.  However,  it  is  Chesterton  who 
dominates  CRev  as  a  whole,  with  little  sign  of  any  decline  in  interest  or  material. 
In  fact  an  editorial  note  tells  us  that  the  policy  of  offering  uncollected 
Chestertonia  in  each  issue  is  in  no  danger  whatsoever,  the  supply  seeming  almost 
unlimited  and  the  items  currently  offered  being  merely  ‘the  golden  surface  dust  of 
a  vast  treasure-trove’.  Academic  pieces  this  year  include  Richard  J.  Voorhees’s 
‘Chesterton  the  Critic’  (245-58)  and  Roger  L.  Dick’s  ‘Songs  of  Experience’ 
(259-71).  The  latter  reveals  Chesterton  ‘anticipating’  some  modern  literary 
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criticism:  Chesterton’s  Robert  Browning  (1905),  Dick  claims,  bears  ‘remarkable 
similarities’  to  Robert  Langbaum’s  The  Poetry  of  Experience  (1957).  The  real 
area  of  interest  at  the  moment,  however,  is  the  Chesterton  annotations 
discovered  in  a  copy  of  Holbrook  Jackson’s  Platitudes  in  the  Making.  CRev  (iv) 
is  taken  up  with  this,  with  Ian  Boyd  announcing  ‘Something  to  Celebrate’  (537— 
51)  and  a  number  of  others  chipping  in  with  excited  comments  on  the 
importance  of  the  find.  To  those  outside  Chesterton  studies  the  significance  of  all 
this  is  hard  to  evaluate;  what  can  be  more  easily  shared  is  the  surprise  caused  not 
so  much  by  the  discovery  but  by  the  fact  that  although  its  announcement  is 
recent  the  book  in  question  was  actually  picked  up  in  a  bookshop  in  1955. 

Chesterton  as  detective  writer  hasn’t  received  much  interest  this  year  and 
nothing  on  Conan  Doyle  has  been  sent  for  review  either.  In  view  of  the  interest 
shown  last  year  in  Sherlock  Holmes’s  centenary,  this  probably  doesn’t  count  as  a 
suspicious  circumstance.  Even  John  Cooper  and  B.  A.  Pike’s  Detective  Fiction: 
The  Collector 's  Guide  has  nothing  to  offer  those  attempting  to  put  a  price  on  their 
Conan  Doyle  first  editions:  this  work  concentrates  on  the  ‘Golden  Age’  of  crime, 
starting  around  1920.  The  presence  of  a  useful  subject  guide,  with  headings  like 
‘Religious  Detectives’  and  ‘The  “Ethnic”  Detective’,  plus  lists  of  award-winners 
and  specialist  dealers,  does  mean  however  that  this  glossy  offering  can 
legitimately  be  put  on  the  bookshelf  once  it  has  outworn  its  novelty  on  the  coffee 
table.  Dorothy  L.  Sayers  receives  a  very  honourable  mention  here  and,  in  fact, 
has  done  fairly  well  for  herself  this  year.  As  Valerie  Pitt  says,  in  ‘Dorothy  Sayers’ 
( L&H  1 72—80),  television  versions  of  the  novels  will  keep  up  interest  in  the 
creator  of  the  eligible  Lord  Peter  Wimsey,  described  in  a  newspaper  review  of  the 
television  series  as  ‘“the  thinking  woman’s  crumpet’”.  Pitt  objects  to  this 
relegation  of  Sayers’  male  detective  to  the  status  of  sex  object  on  the  grounds 
that  his  demotion  casts  the  novel  as  a  whole  into  ‘the  weakened  Byronic/Bronte 
tradition  represented,  for  instance,  in  Daphne  Du  Maurier’s  Rebecca ,  which  is 
contemporaneous  with  Gaudy  Night' .  Pitt’s  gutsy  and  intelligent  investigation, 
usefully  read  alongside  Richard  Kelly’s  Daphne  du  Maurier  (discussed  below),  is 
firm  in  its  argument  that  Sayers  is  outside  the  ‘impoverished’  gothic  mode: 
Gaudy  Night  is  here  identified  as  revenge  tragedy.  James  Brabazon’s  Dorothy  L. 
Sayers:  A  Biography  (1981),  now  available  in  paperback,  begins  with  a  letter 
Sayers  wrote  to  her  parents  when  she  was  twenty-eight:  ‘I  can't  get  the  work  I 
want,  nor  the  money  I  want,  nor  consequently,  the  clothes  I  want,  nor  the 
holiday  I  want,  nor  the  man  I  want!’  Things  could  only  get  better,  and  this  is  a 
highly  readable  account  of  how  a  complex  individual  attempted  to  achieve  her 
literary,  and  personal,  ends. 

Sayers’  short  story  ‘The  Dragon’s  Head’  supplies  the  title  for  The  Dragon's 
Head:  Classic  English  Short  Stories,  brought  out  by  OUP.  This  collection 
includes  works  by  Saki,  Stella  Benson,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  and  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  publishing  details  suggest  that  it  was  first  brought  out  in  1939  under  the  title 
English  Short  Stories  of  Today,  and  it  is  thus  disappointing  that  it  lacks  an 
introduction,  or  indeed  an  explanatory  note  of  any  kind,  which  would  help  make 
it  into  an  even  more  interesting  period  piece.  At  a  time  of  increasing  interest  in 
crime  writing,  and  particularly  women’s  crime  writing,  Kathleen  Gregory 
Klein’s  The  Woman  Detective:  Gender  and  Genre  is  bound  to  come  under  close 
scrutiny.  Klein’s  case  is  that  where  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  male  successors 
solve  crimes  the  pattern  crumbles  when  the  paid  detective  is  a  woman.  This 
‘unacknowledged  sabotage’  is  the  focus  of  Klein’s  book,  which  is  very  good  as  a 
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source  (there  is  an  excellent  twenty-page  bibliography  featuring  professional 
women  detectives),  but  leaves  itself  open  to  some  doubt  as  far  as  its  central  thesis 
is  developed.  The  dilemma  of  the  more  recent  male  detective,  frequently 
involved  in  an  Angst- ridden  search  for  a  sense  of  identity  as  much  as  in  a  search 
for  the  culprit,  is  largely  ignored  by  Klein,  whose  conclusion  that  ‘feminism  and 
the  detective  formula’  finally  don’t  mesh  and  that  ‘the  genre  must  be  completely 
remade’  will  have  the  fans  of  a  number  of  female  sleuths  writing  in  to  say  that 
this  remaking  process  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

British  Writers  of  the  Thirties,  by  Valentine  Cunningham,  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  readable  works  to  appear  this  year.  Cunningham’s  concern  is  with 
‘literature  in  a  history  and  a  society’,  and  although  he  takes  care  from  the  start  to 
demonstrate  his  prowess  at  juggling  theoretical  terms  he  does  so  only  in  order  to 
clear  the  stage  for  what  he  feels  to  be  his  real  business.  In  charting  the  territory  of 
the  thirties  Cunningham  has  about  him  the  air  of  a  slightly  Machiavellian  tourist 
guide:  are  images  of  school  a  common  theme  in  the  literature  of  this  period?  The 
explanation  is  simple:  many  of  the  writers  had  only  just  left  school  and  then 
promptly  returned  as  schoolmasters.  Does  the  image  of  the  frontier  feature 
frequently?  They  travelled  a  great  deal.  ‘Is  gigantism  an  obsession?  Or  going  up 
mountains  and  up  in  the  air?  It  is  then  intriguing  to  spot  how  many  writers  are 
actually  physically  small.’  Taken  out  of  context  like  this  the  style  can  seem  brash. 
But  brash  or  not,  this  is  a  work  of  impressive  scholarship  and  intelligence:  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  now  the  book  about  the  thirties  and  that  it  will  retain 
this  position  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Cunningham  finds  the  easy  humour  offered 
by  men  in  uniform  hard  to  resist,  but  despite  this  full  and  frank  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  homosexuality  of  many  of  the  male  writers  dealt  with  he  manages 
only  a  new-male  nod  to  the  neglected  women  writers  of  the  time,  excusing 
himself  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  space. 

Cunningham’s  survey  does  briefly  mention  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner,  but  to 
get  a  real  sense  of  her  political  and  literary  work  in  the  1930s  the  interested 
reader  would  do  far  better  to  turn  to  Wendy  Mulford  in  This  Narrow  Place.  If 
academic  detachment  is  what  you  cherish  most  you  would  be  best  advised  not  to 
bother  with  this  book:  what  is  offered  here  is  at  times  an  almost  embarrassing, 
though  always  a  very  moving,  account  of  two  women,  Warner  and  her  lover 
Valentine  Ackland,  and  the  story  of  their  involvement  not  only  with  each  other 
but  also  with  the  cultural  politics  of  the  1930s.  This  makes  for  compelling 
reading  on  all  levels  and  I  found  it  impossible  not  to  share  Warner  s  sense  of 
outrage  when,  in  her  last  years,  she  grieved  over  the  death  of  Nancy  Cunard: 
‘Have  you  observed  .  .  .  that  those  who  stirred  as  much  as  a  finger  for  Spain  are 
left  for  the  kites  and  crows  to  deal  with?  And  she  was  a  poet  too.  What  can  we 
expect?’  Warner  herself  is  not  totally  ignored  these  days  although  her  books  are 
far  more  widely  read  than  they  are  criticized.  Claire  Harman,  in  her  introduction 
to  Virago’s  edition  of  The  Corner  that  Held  Them,  points  to  Warner  s  exemplary 
sense  of  balance,  saying  that  this  text,  ‘poised  ambiguously  between  a  history 
and  a  fiction  ...  is  a  masterly  piece  of  contrived  realism’.  Echoing  something  of 
Warner’s  own  sentiments,  Rebecca  O’Rourke  asks  ‘Were  There  No  Women? 
(L&H  48-63).  In  a  well-researched  and  extremely  valuable  article,  which  she 
modestly  offers  as  a  preliminary  piece  on  the  subject,  O’Rourke  looks  at  British 
working-class  writing  in  the  inter-war  period  and  is  able  to  identify  not  only 
women  like  Ethel  Mannm,  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Margaret  Penn,  Kate  Roberts,  and 
Flora  Thompson,  but  also  the  problems  faced  by  them  as  working-class  women 
writers.  [P.S.] 
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Also  given  some  attention  this  year  are  H.  E.  Bates,  whose  The  Fallow  Land  is 
republished  after  fifty-six  years,  and  Vera  Brittain.  Testament  of  a  Peace  Lover  is 
a  collection  of  Brittain’s  letters  which  originally  appeared  as  broadsheets 
designed  to  keep  alive  the  movement  for  peace  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Winifred  and  Alan  Eden-Green  have  selected  roughly  a  third  from  the  original 
1 70  for  this  Virago  edition,  including  brief  explanatory  notes  where  necessary. 
Written  against  the  tide,  these  letters  record  with  amazing  clarity  Brittain’s 
understanding  of  the  events  of  the  time,  and  her  sense  of  the  appropriate  pacifist 
response  at  every  stage.  Unfortunately,  Hilary  Bailey’s  title,  Vera  Brittain:  The 
Story  of  the  Woman  Who  Wrote  'Testament  of  Youth  ’,  suggests  the  quality  of  this 
gossipy  and  undocumented  biography.  More  journalistic  than  sensitive  in  its 
approach,  it  offers  little  to  the  serious  reader. 

Eleven  years  after  its  first  publication,  P.  N.  Furbank’s  masterly  two-volume 
E.  M.  Forster:  A  Life  now  appears  in  a  single-volume  paperback.  Like  the 
Oxford  single  volume  (1979)  this  uses  the  original  type,  which  means  that  the 
pagination  remains  the  same  as  the  Seeker  edition.  Indigent  scholars  should  note 
that  quite  a  lot  of  the  original  illustrations  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of 
economy,  however;  and  mysteriously  Charles  Mauron  has  been  cut  out  of  one  of 
the  twenty-one  left  in  Volume  II.  Francis  King’s  introductory  E.  M.  Forster 
provides  the  insights  of  a  personal  friend  to  add  to  the  already  considerable 
material  available  on  the  life  of  Forster.  King’s  analysis  of  his  problem  as  an 
‘undeveloped  writer’  directs  the  reader  not  only  to  Forster's  homosexuality  but 
also  to  his  mother,  from  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  homosexuality  hidden, 
a  tension  far  more  destructive,  King  argues,  than  the  tension  between  his  sexual 
orientation  and  the  mores  of  the  period.  With  122  illustrations,  this  is  a 
worthwhile  and  inexpensive  addition  to  the  Forster  shelf.  A  more  weighty 
contender,  for  those  whose  shelf  space  is  limited,  would  be  Judith  Scherer  Herz’s 
The  Short  Narratives  of  E.  M.  Forster.  This  is  a  persuasive  and  able  discussion  of 
the  narrative  impulse  in  Forster’s  essays  and  short  stories.  It  is  interesting  in 
what  it  has  to  say  about  Forster,  but  it  has  a  lot  to  offer,  as  well,  to  anyone  who  is 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  when  a  writer  enters  that  twilight  area 
between  the  ‘naturalness’  of  narrative  and  the  ‘artificiality’  of  text.  Herz 
attempts  to  place  texts  that  ‘straddle  the  boundary  between  essay  and  story’ 
historically,  in  terms  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  as  a  form  that 
emerged  from  the  essay.  She  examines  the  genres  individually,  looking  at  the 
‘often  quoted  statements’  from  the  essays  and  discussing  them  in  terms  of  their 
public  contexts  as  well  as  their  private  sources  of  belief.  The  different  ways  in 
which  Forster  expressed  his  commitment  to  the  individual  as  the  reference  point 
of  value  are  examined  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  important 
connection  between  the  ethical  and  the  aesthetic.  [R.B.] 

Brenda  R.  Silver  describes  her  excellent  article,  ‘Periphrasis,  Power,  and  Rape 
in  A  Passage  to  India'  (Novel  21.86-105),  as  an  attempt  to  provide  a  ‘space’  for 
rereading  Forster’s  ‘most  enigmatic  novel’.  She  sees  most  critical  readings  as  a 
placing  of  sexuality  and  repression  in  ‘the  gap  at  the  center  of  the  novel’; 
consequently  they  invite  the  conclusion  that  on  some  level  Adela  wants  to  be 
raped.  Silver  agrees  that  rape  is  the  word  at  the  heart  of  the  text,  but  expands  this 
into  a  wider  definition  of  violation,  an  examination  of  what  it  means  to  an 
individual  (and  a  culture)  to  be  rapable.  Less  outraged,  and  less  convincing,  is  Jo 
Ann  Hoeppner’s  ‘E.  M.  Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India  (MFS  596-604).  Subtitling 
her  piece  ‘What  Really  Happened  in  the  Caves’,  Hoeppner  builds  on  the  work 
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done  by  Benita  Parry  in  order  to  speculate  that  Adela  s  scratching  of  the  surface 
of  the  cave,  a  religious  place  in  Jain  cosmology,  might  itself  be  interpreted  as  a 
rape  of  the  rock’;  and  if  someone  did  touch  her  it  could  have  been  in  order  to  stop 
her  sacrilegious  act  .  .  .  While  Hoeppner  speculates  that  Forster  might  have 
known  a  fair  bit  about  the  Jain  religion  Tariq  Rahman  believes  him  to  have  been 
‘well  acquainted  with  Islamic  poetry’.  In  ‘The  Significance  of  Oriental  Poetry  in 
E.  M.  Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India ’  ( DUJ  50.101—10)  he  gives  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  ghazal  form  of  love  poetry,  which  often  deals  with  the  image  of 
a  beautiful  youth,  and  argues  that  the  Fielding-Aziz  relationship  roughly 
follows  the  three  stages  of  love  celebrated  in  the  ghazal.  meeting,  separation, 
reconciliation.  The  argument  against  this,  of  course,  is  that  pretty  much  the  same 
pattern  is  discernible  in  love  poetry  worldwide. 

‘Order  through  Creation  in  a  World  of  Chaos’,  by  A.  Piroelle  (CEE  27.63—71), 
doesn’t  look  for  outside  sources  but  is  instead  a  simple  and  lucid  study  of  the  ever 
widening  circles  represented  in  A  Passage  to  India,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  narrowing  circles  present  in  The  Longest  Journey.  Equally  interesting, 
though  slightly  inconclusive,  is  Paul  Delany’s  ‘“Islands  of  Money  (ELT  285- 
96),  which  looks  at  ‘rentier  culture’  in  Howards  End.  Also  taking  a  socio- 
historical  approach,  James  Michael  Buzard’s  ‘Forster’s  Trespasses’  ( TCL  155- 
79)  shows  Forster’s  fictions  adopting  various  ‘anti-tourist  strategies’.  Tourism 
becomes  a  means  of  violent  penetration,  ‘the  Italian  male  body  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  an  allegory  of  sexual/social  emancipation’,  and  the  end  result  is 
convincing  enough  to  have  you  shelving  your  Baedeker  collection  well  out  of 
sight  More  complex  than  its  title  suggests,  Jeane  N.  Olson’s  ‘The  “Noble 
Peasant”  in  E.  M.  Forster’s  Fiction’  (SNNTS  389-403)  follows  through 
Forster’s  work  the  passage  of  the  ‘noble  peasant’  character  (Gino,  Mrs  Moore) 
A  short  but  erudite  contribution  to  RES  by  Anne  Varty,  ‘E.  M.  Forster,  Arnold 
Bocklin,  and  Pan’  (513-18),  depicts  the  relationship  between  ‘The  Story  of  a 
Panic’  and  Bocklin’ s  ‘concentrated,  sinister  portrayal  of  panic  in  his  painting 
Pan  erschreckt  einen  Hirten.  Meanwhile  ‘A  Note  on  E.  M.  Forster  s  Use  of 
Names  in  His  Early  Fiction’  (ELN  26:i.46-7)  by  Steven  Doloff  shows  how  in  the 
early  short  stories  the  Latin  homophones  of  the  major  characters  names,  or 
their  etymological  sources,  allude  to  central  themes  in  the  stories. 

Thomas  L.  Jeffers  looks  at  England’s  Bildungsroman  tradition  in  Forster  s 
The  Longest  Journey  and  the  Idea  of  Apprenticeship’  in  TSLL  (179-9/).  i  tie 
problem  of  relating  not  only  to  the  Other  but  to  the  Others  and  the  crisis  of 
sexual  identification,  are  here  seen  against  the  background  of  Rickie  s  Edemc 
period  in  Moorean  Cambridge.  Jeffers,  however  offers  no  great  revdatiom  and 
neither  does  Bernard  Harrison  in  ‘Forster  and  Moore  {P&L  1-26)^ That  said 
Harrison  does  raise  interesting  questions  about  Forster  s  realism  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  G.  E.  Moore.  Moore  himself  1S  e 
subject  of  Helmut  E.  Gerber’s  Herculean  feat  of  editing,  George  Moore  on 
Parnassus:  Letters  (1900-1933)  to  Secretaries,  Publishers, 

Literati  Friends,  and  Acquaintances.  Gerber,  who  sadly  died  just  be fo 
publication,  spent  ten  years  gathering  together  over  1,200  letters  which  he  then 
used  in  giving  an  overview  of  Moore’s  career.  The  daunting  nature  of  his  task 
and  achievement  can  perhaps  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  discussion^ 
The  Brook  Kerith  350  supporting  letters  are  called  upon.  Afte  th's  to 
(weighty  in  every  sense),  Patrick  Bridgwater  s  George  Moore  and  German 
Pessimism,  at  a  mere  eighty-one  pages,  comes  almost  as  light  relief.  This  i 
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scholarly  and,  even  more  of  an  achievement  considering  its  topic,  humorous  and 
accessible  study  of  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  on  Moore. 
‘There  may  have  been  “very  little  Nietzsche”  in  G.  Moore,’  Bridgewater 
concludes,  ‘but  for  a  time  there  was  not  a  little  Schopenhauer.’ 

A  new  literary  magazine  appeared  this  year:  The  New  Welsh  Review  ( NWRev ) 
includes  articles  not  only  on  English-language  literature  from  Wales,  but  also  on 
literature  from  the  rest  of  Britain.  In  its  first  issue  special  attention  is  paid  to 
Caradoc  Evans’s  My  People,  originally  published  in  1 9 1 5;  a  new  edition  by  John 
Harris  was  brought  out  by  PWP  in  1987.  As  a  result  of  this  novel  Evans  was 
considered  a  traitor  by  many  of  his  compatriots,  and  M.  Wynn  Thomas 
conducts  an  energetic  examination  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  in  ‘ My 
People  and  the  Revenge  of  the  Novel’  (17-22).  This  is  then  followed  by  John 
Harris  whose  ‘Publishing  My  People'  (23—30)  provides  a  bibliographical  history 
of  the  book.  In  a  quirk  of  publishing  history  Evans’s  work  appeared  at  the  same 
time  as  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Rainbow,  and  Harris  describes  how  the  circulating 
libraries,  already  edgy  because  of  the  legal  difficulties  swamping  Lawrence,  soon 
became  wary  about  handling  My  People  also.  Their  fears,  in  fact,  weren't 
without  foundation:  ‘On  10  January  1916  the  Cardiff  police  raided  Wyman's 
bookshop  in  search  of  copies.’  [P.S.] 

Lawrence,  the  centre  of  so  much  controversy  during  his  life,  continues  to 
ignite  passions  within  critical  breasts,  though  how  much  real  progress  in  the 
business  of  understanding  him  is  made  from  year  to  year  is  less  sure.  Most  critics 
reveal  a  good  deal  about  themselves  incidentally  as  they  write  about  their 
subjects:  Lawrence  studies  are  a  particularly  fertile  ground  for  such  unin¬ 
tentional  self-revelation. 

Harry  T.  Moore  has  worn  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  ever  since  the  early  fifties, 
though  elegantly  and  persuasively.  His  D.  H.  Lawrence  (with  Warren  Roberts)  is 
an  impressive  distillation  of  many  years  of  study:  it  provides  a  brief  illustrated 
introduction,  noting  without  simplifying  the  complex  issues  that  centre  on  the 
relationship  between  Lawrence  s  life  and  his  work.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  and  a  useful  brief  bibliography.  A  similar  concern  for  a  living 
response  to  difficult  imaginative  issues  characterizes  The  Spirit  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence:  Centenary  Studies,  edited  by  Gamini  Salgado  and  G.  K.  Das,  with  a 
foreword  by  Raymond  Williams.  This  distinguished  collection  of  essays  marks 
the  continuing  importance  of  Lawrence  through  a  variety  of  perspectives,  and 
affirms  his  centrality  in  twentieth-century  English  culture:  ‘it  is  especially  useful', 
as  Williams  says,  ‘to  see  what  a  wide  range  of  readers,  as  scholars  and  critics, 
now  most  want  to  say  about  this  continually  engaging  figure.’  John  Worthen.  in 
Lawrence  s  Autobiographies  ,  attempts  to  unravel  the  notion  of  Lawrence  as  an 
autobiographical  writer,  testing  the  assumption  that  all  his  work  was  ‘a  kind  of 
unwitting  autobiography’;  Kingsley  Widmer,  in  ‘Desire  and  Negation:  The 
Dialectics  of  Passion’,  argues  that  Lawrence,  ‘the  positive  prophet  of  vital  life, 
was  one  of  the  most  thrustingly  negative  writers  of  his  time’  and  that  ‘the  passion 
for  desire  and  negation  is  finally  all  the  meaning  there  is’.  Other  essays  deal  with 
equally  controversial  issues:  John  Beer  examines  his  ‘counter-romanticism’; 
Holly  Laird  looks  at  the  autobiographical  design  behind  his  Collected  Poems',  in 
a  fine  essay  G.  K.  Das  links  Lawrence  and  Forster  in  their  concern  for  the  spirit 
of  mystery  and  wonder  at  the  heart  of  life  and  religion.  There  are  also  two  essays 
which  analyse  the  ‘Lawrence  legend’  in  post-Lawrence  literature. 

Marko  Modiano’s  persuasive  Domestic  Disharmony  and  Industrialization  in 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Early  Fiction  offers  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
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industrialization  on  family  relationships  as  it  is  presented  in  the  early 
Nottinghamshire  writing,  up  to  and  including  Women  in  Love.  Modiano’s 
position  is  that  industrialization,  not  class,  is  the  villain  to  Lawrence:  he  analyses 
the  way  in  which  Lawrence  sees  the  change  in  English  society  caused  by 
industrialization  -  urban  migration,  increased  emphasis  on  education,  the 
erosion  of  spiritual  values,  and  so  on  -  as  alienating,  dehumanizing  and  life- 
denying,  weakening  family  unity  and  contributing  crucially  to  the  failure  of 
human  understanding  and  interaction.  Modiano  takes  Lady  Chatterley  s  Lover 
as  clear  evidence  for  the  fact  that  class  difference  is  no  real  barrier  to  satisfactory 
union  between  individuals.  The  background  to  Lady  Chatterley  s  Lovei  is 
explored  by  Derek  Britton  in  his  careful  and  detached  Lady  Chatterley:  The 
Making  of  the  Novel.  Britton  has  noted  the  events  and  experiences  which  lay 
behind  the  writing  from  late  1925  to  the  publication  of  the  final  draft  of  the  novel 
in  1928.  There  is  much  new  material  here,  particularly  on  Lawrence’s  return  visit 
to  Eastwood  in  late  1926,  which  provided  him  with  ‘a  conjunction  of  locations 
and  themes’  that  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  making  of  the  novel. 
Good  scholarly  detective  work  makes  this  book  a  fascinating  addition  to  the 
facts  and  theories  already  available  on  Lawrence  s  life  and  work  during  these 


years.  .... 

A  bold  attempt  to  rescue  Lawrence’s  non-fiction  from  critical  relegation  is 

made  by  David  Ellis  and  Howard  Mills  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Non-Fiction:  Art, 
Thought  and  Genre.  They  discuss  Lawrence’s  ‘Study  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  Other 
Essays,  Twilight  in  Italy,  the  travel  and  psychology  writings,  the  introduction  to 
Memoirs  of  the  Foreign  Legion  (itself  a  rescue  bid),  and  the  place  of  ’pansies 
(whose  exact  significance  Ellis  does  his  best  to  discover)  in  his  poetry.  Their 
contention  is  that  traditional  hierarchical  notions  of  genre  are  not  necessarily 
good  indicators  of  what  is  primary  and  secondary;  and  while  they  admit  the 
unevenness  of  quality  in  Lawrence’s  non-fiction  they  argue  strongly  for  a 
reassessment  of  this  material.  Marks  for  courage  here,  perhaps,  rather  than 
success.  Douglas  A.  Mackey’s  D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Poet  Who  Was  Not  Wrong 
attempts  ‘to  resurrect  the  mind  and  truth  of  Lawrence  as  they  are  revealed  in  his 
poetry’:  as  a  resurrection-man  he  too  doesn’t  quite  bring  it  off.  In  Lawrence  s 
Uncollected  Stories  1907-1913  Michael  Greenhalgh  comments  briefly  on  each  of 
the  fourteen  tales  in  Love  among  the  Haystacks.  Holly  A.  Laird  s  excellent  Self 
and  Sequence:  The  Poetry  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  is  by  any  standards  an  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Lawrence’s  poetry.  Organizing  the  material 
chronologically  rather  than  thematically,  Laird  bases  the  divisions  of 
Lawrence’s  poetic  career  on  the  individual  books  of  poems  in  the  order  in  which 
he  wrote,  revised,  and  published  them,  and  discusses  interestingly  and  with 
conviction  the  connections  between  these  books  and  the  major  events  an 
influences  in  Lawrence’s  life  and  thought.  Laird’s  approach,  as  she  considers  the 
poems  in  sequences  and  clusters  as  well  as  individually,  is  innovative  and 
rewarding.  Future  work  on  the  poems  must  inevitably  take  account  of  the 

insights  this  approach  has  made  possible. 

Much  energy  continues  to  go  into  articles  on  Lawrence.  Following  he 
exchanges  on  L  topic  in  1987  (YW  68.523-4),  Paul  A.  Wood’s  ’Up  a  he 
Front-  A  Teacher’s  Learning  Experience  with  Lawrence  s  Sexual  Politics 
( D II LR  71-7)  appears  to  take  the  view  that  Lawrence  has  been  reappraised  by 
criteria  that  are  not  always  strictly  literary.  Wood’s  approach  is  not  intemperate, 
however  angsts  titJsuggests,  he  is  willing  to  learn.  What  he  does  is  to  take 
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‘Tickets,  Please’  into  the  classroom  and  see  what  happens.  The  resulting 
discussion  leaves  him  with  if  not  a  different  at  least  a  more  complex  notion  of 
Lawrence’s  sexual  politics.  Elizabeth  A.  Campbell’s  ‘Metonymy  and  Character: 
Sons  and  Lovers  and  the  Metaphysic  of  Self  (DHLR  21-32)  reminds  us  of 
Lawrence’s  impatience,  not  only  with  the  structure  of  society,  which  he  found 
lifeless  and  unresponsive,  but  also  with  the  equally  inadequate  forms  of  fiction 
available  to  him.  She  argues  that  in  Sons  and  Lovers  he  shifts  the  frame  of 
reference  from  society  to  the  individuals  who  create  society,  in  order  to  bring 
‘life,  as  literally  as  possible’  into  the  novel,  and  she  closely  analyses  details  of  text 
to  support  her  view  of  Lawrence’s  intention.  When  Morel  comes  home  drunk, 
for  instance,  ‘non-human  containers  and  contents’  (saucepans  and  liquor)  ‘in 
this  scene  and  elsewhere  .  .  .  wage  war  or  make  love  as  displacements  of  the 
characters  they  imply’.  Entertaining  and  plausible:  Lawrence  lends  himself  well 
to  this  kind  of  theorizing.  In  a  closely  argued  piece  Joan  D.  Peters  (‘The  Living 
and  the  Dead:  Lawrence’s  Theory  of  the  Novel  and  the  Structure  of  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover’,  DHLR  5-20 )  focuses  on  the  evidence  of  Lawrence's  critical 
theory  suggested  by  the  brief  discourse  on  the  two  different  kinds  of  novel  that 
occurs  half-way  through  Lady  Chatterley,  and  she  sees  this,  too,  as  the  core  of 
the  novel.  The  novel,  which  can  reveal  ‘the  most  secret  places  of  life'  for 
Lawrence  can  also  ‘excite  spurious  sympathies  .  .  .  deadening  to  the  psyche'. 
Peters  sees  the  whole  novel  as  reflecting  this  controlling  philosophy,  as  character, 
plot,  language,  and  style  develop  oppositions  similar  to  this  notion  of  the  dead 
and  the  living.  The  article  also  challenges  the  view  that  Lawrence  identifies  with 
Mellors’  opinions  about  women  (as  ‘nearly  all  Lesbian’). 

DHLR  includes  seven  articles  dealing  with  Mr  Noon.  Peter  Balbert  takes  up 
the  cudgels  in  ‘Silver  Spoon  to  Devil’s  Ford:  Diana  Trilling  and  the  Sexual 
Ethics  of  Mr  Noon’  (237-50)  to  deal  with  Trilling’s  (1984)  article  in  NYTBR.  He 
responds  by  (among  other  things)  isolating  a  ‘provocative  pattern  of  metaphors 
...  a  virtual  “utensil  erotica”  of  various  spoon  and  fork  references  .  .  .  that 
suggest  a  nurturent  and  quintessentially  Lawrencian  doctrine  of  marriage  and 
sex’.  Pour  writers  concern  themselves  with  the  question  of  the  author  and  the 
reader.  Michael  Black’s  ‘Gilbert  Noon,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  the  Gentle  Reader’ 
(153-78)  is  a  general  discussion.  He  summarizes  the  plot  of  the  novel,  and 
considers  its  autobiographical  importance.  He  sees  the  book  as  a  unity,  with  Part 
1  (the  imagined)  and  Part  2  (the  autobiographical)  belonging  together.  Black's 
article  is  interesting  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relationship 
between  Lawrence’s  life  and  his  art.  In  ‘Surgery  for  the  Novel:  Lawrence’s  Mr 
Noon  and  the  “Gentle  Reader”  (191-208)  Philip  Sicker  argues  that  Lawrence’s 
aim  is  to  challenge  both  the  middle-class  ‘rites  of  contemporary  lovemaking'  and 
‘the  techniques  of  modern  novel  writing’,  both  ‘expressions  of  the  sentimental 
humanitarianism  that  Lawrence  so  loathed  in  the  bourgeois  spirit’.  He  suggests 
interestingly  that  as  Mr  Noon  breaks  off  unfinished  Lawrence  indicates  the 
‘unending  nature  of  his  battle  with  the  “gentle  reader’”.  ‘Mr  Noon :  The  Reader 
in  the  Text’,  by  Marcia  Aline  Peneira  (209-22),  deals  with  the  ‘addresses  to  the 
reader  and  the  heavy  use  of  ironic  humour  by  which  Lawrence  undermines  and 
satirizes  the  underlying  conventions  of  the  fictional  tradition.  She  sees  in  this 
novel  something  very  different  from  what  other  Lawrence  novels  have  led  us  to 
expect:  Lawrence  creates  the  book  as  a  ‘power  struggle’  between  author  and 
reader,  and  he  makes  the  conventions  of  reading  and  writing  indicate  the 
compromised  nature  of  both  author  and  reader.  Lydia  Blanchard's  searching 
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‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and  His  “Gentle  Reader”:  The  New  Audience  of  Mr  Noon 
(223-36)  sees  Mr  Noon  as  representing  the  author’s  entry  into  a  tradition  of 
writing  quite  different  from  that  of  The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love,  which 
concerns  itself  strongly  with  the  relationship  between  art  and  life,  and  the  reader 
and  the  writer.  She  sees  the  novel,  too,  as  comment  on  ‘his  protracted  battle’  with 
critics  as  well  as  readers.  If  she  is  right,  it  is  important  to  read  Lady  Chatterley 
differently,  as  a  more  developed  example  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Paul  Delany’s 
‘Mr  Noon  and  Modem  Paganism’  (251-60)  examines  Lawrence  as  a  sort  of 
aspiring  country  member  of  the  neo-pagan  group  he  discussed  in  The  Neo- 
Pagans,  and  charts  his  later  experience  of  disillusion.  Lawrence’s  own  ‘modern 
paganism’,  discovered  and  enjoyed  with  Frieda  in  1912,  is  to  be  found  amid 
notions  of  escape  and  rebirth  in  Mr  Noon.  ‘ Mr  Noon/Mr  Noon’  (179-89),  by 
Lindeth  Vasey  and  John  Worthen,  adds  details,  corrections,  and  amplifications 
to  the  CUP  edition  (YW65. 538).  Charles  Ross  (342-51)  comes  down  heavily  on 
the  CUP  Women  in  Love  ( YW  68.522),  seeing  both  the  principles  and  practice  of 
their  emendation  of  the  first  edition  (1920)  as  ‘highly  questionable’,  and  the 
result  ‘an  ideal  text  that  Lawrence  never  wrote’.  Ross  prefers  the  Penguin  edition 
(YW  63.388),  as  being  more  faithful  to  Lawrence.  In  ‘Images  of  the  Family  in 
Modernist  Fiction’  ( ELN  26:ii. 60-75)  Earl  G.  Ingersoll  discusses  the  institution 
of  the  large  family  in  Lawrence  (The  Rainbow),  James  Joyce  (Ulysses),  and 
Virginia  Woolf  (To  the  Lighthouse)-,  while  in  A  Scatter  of  Memories  Margaret 
Gardiner  reminisces  over  friendships  and  meetings  with  the  famous,  including 
Lawrence,  Louis  MacNeice,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  Barbara  Hepworth.  Chatty  and 
low-key,  she  remembers  how  a  young  woman,  nervous  on  meeting  Lawrence  for 
the  first  time,  merely  served  up  his  own  ideas:  ‘And  Lawrence,  Lawrence  who 
understood  everything,  simply  hadn’t  seen  through  her;  he  was  pleased  with  her 
for  what  was  essentially  his,  not  hers.’  [R.B.] 

Demon-Lovers  and  Their  Victims  in  British  Fiction  is  as  intriguing  as  its  title 
suggests:  Toni  Reed’s  is  a  feminist  study  of  just  one  of  the  misogynist  nasties 
lurking  in  our  collective  cultural  cupboard.  The  demon-lover  comes  to  claim  his 
own  after  death,  and  Reed  probes  into  how  in  this  ghastly  contract  woman  is 
cast  as  victim,  and  myth  becomes  a  means  of  cultural  control.  Earlier  works 
referred  to  include  those  of  Samuel  Richardson,  Emily  Bronte,  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  Bram  Stoker;  there  is  also  an  excellent  appendix  of  relevant  ballads  which 
can  have  you  chewing  your  nails  into  the  small  hours.  Reed  argues  that 
Lawrence’s  ‘The  Princess’  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  deviates  from  the 
set  pattern  by  ingeniously  setting  up  ‘parallel  experiences  with  two  men  ...  to 
whom  the  woman  falls  victim.  The  demon-lover  experience,  in  this  case,  involves 
a  revisitation  of  a  powerfully  destructive  force.’  The  demon-lover  makes  another 
twentieth-century  appearance  in  the  works  of  Elizabeth  Bowen.  As  Reed  says, 
Bowen’s  short  story  ‘The  Demon  Lover’  has  variously  been  interpreted  as  ghost 
story  or  psychological  portrait;  Reed,  however,  shows  Bowen  using  the  motif  of 
the  demon-lover  in  order  ‘to  expose  the  rape  of  war,  the  disruption  of  society, 
and  the  incomprehensibility  of  personal  tragedy’.  John  Coates’s  energetically 
written  piece  on  Bowen,  ‘The  Recovery  of  the  Past  in  A  World  of  Love 
(Renascence  40.226-^46),  also  has  its  subject  reworking  myth  in  order  to 
comment  on  social  and  historical  themes.  Coates  sees  A  World  of  Love  as  a  study 
of  the  consequences  of ‘social  and  cultural  fracture’  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
identifies  a  tension  between  historical  inevitability  and  individual  choice. 

Another  woman  who  has  skilfully  conjured  the  ghostly  and  demonic  this 
century  is  Daphne  du  Maurier.  Richard  Kelly’s  belief  that  the  literary 
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establishment  clearly  wants  nothing  to  do  with  her  is  difficult  to  argue  with,  given 
that  his  Daphne  du  Maurier  is  the  first  book  on  her  life  and  work.  The 
biographical  section  of  this  is,  it  must  be  said,  on  the  arid  side;  which  is  perhaps 
inevitable  given  the  privacy  cultivated  by  du  Maurier  and  her  understandable 
unwillingness  to  reveal  all  at  this  late  stage  (when  asked  she  apparently  replied 
that  her  papers  and  manuscripts  were  ‘locked  away  in  a  London  bank’  for 
‘obvious  purposes’).  The  critical  half  of  the  book  does  little  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  biographical  revelation,  although  the  questions  it  leaves  unanswered 
deserve  further  examination  from  both  feminists  and  those  concerned  with  the 
politics  of  popular  fiction.  As  Kelly  says,  although  she  wrote  too  much,  much  of 
what  du  Maurier  did  write  deserves  study:  she  was,  after  all,  the  creator  of  the 
“classic  gothic”  novel  of  the  twentieth  century’. 

Rebecca  West  is  also  commended  for  her  Gothic  traits  this  year  in  Philip  E. 
Ray’s  sympathetic  essay  ‘ The  Judge  Reexamined’  ( ELT  297-307).  Ray’s 
purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  what  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  ‘lapses’  in 
this  particular  work  are  actually  conventional  features  of  Gothic  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  Terry  Teachout  regards  West  as  ‘A  Liberated  Woman’  ( NewC  v.  13- 
21),  and  himself  as  the  man  to  understand  this.  ‘The  feminists’,  he  writes,  ‘lack 
the  perspective  necessary  to  see  Rebecca  West.’  While  readers  are  unlikely  to 
learn  much  about  West  from  all  this,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  will  come 
away  with  the  feeling  that  she  deserves  better  champions. 

From  the  Gothic  to  science  fiction:  Rebecca  West  to  H.  G.  Wells.  In  Wellsian 
(3-12)  David  Lake’s  ‘The  Current  Texts  of  Wells’s  Early  SF  Novels'  is  subtitled 
‘Situation  Unsatisfactory’.  Lake  writes  from  the  frustrating  perspective  of  an 
academic  in  Australia  who  can  obtain  American  but  not  British  paperbacks  of 
Wells’s  best-known  works.  He  sees  some  hope  of  change  in  1 996  when  copyright 
is  lifted  and  ‘the  British  paperback  scene  will  change  to  something  like  the 
present  American  one'.  Lake  then  casts  his  experienced  eye  over  The  Time 
Machine,  The  Island  of  Doctor  Moreau,  and  The  War  of  the  Worlds  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  problems  inherent  in  establishing  the  perfect  text.  Wellsian 
contributions  tend  to  be  of  a  high  standard  and  Wells  studies  would  certainly  be 
poorer  for  its  absence.  In  ‘The  Unholy  Alliance  of  Science  in  The  Island  of 
Doctor  Moreau  (13-24)  R.  D.  Haynes  puts  under  the  microscope  Wells’s 
influence  on  ‘the  ethical  debate  occasioned  by  Darwinian  theory’.  John 
Huntington  then  conducts  an  excellent  study  into  ‘Wells  and  Social  Class’  (25- 
32),  pointing  out  the  problems  for  a  socialist  using  literature  as  his  means  to 
escape  his  parents’  class,  as  well  as  doing  justice  to  Wells’s  ‘beautifully  rendered 
rage’.  ‘The  World  of  H.  G.  Wells’  (33-47)  provides  James  Dilloway  with  room 
elegantly  to  map  out  the  importance  of  the  age  on  Wells,  and  on  our 
understanding  of  him,  as  well  as  to  place  Wells  himself  in  a  ‘line  of  prescient 
individuals,  seemingly  far  ahead  of  their  time’.  Last,  but  not  least,  late  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  Michael  Draper’s  extremely  useful  introduction  H  G 
Wells.  [P.S.] 

Tried  and  tested  aids  to  the  study  of  Joyce  continue  to  appear,  providing  clear 
evidence  of  his  ubiquitous  presence  on  the  syllabus.  Among  such  aids,  Harry 
Blamires  The  New  Bloomsday  Book:  A  Guide  through  'Ulysses’  is  now  in  a 
revised  edition,  with  page  references  adjusted  to  the  1984  Gabler  corrected 
edition  of  Ulysses  and  other  modifications  in  response  to  the  changes  in  the  text 
that  are  now  (pace  John  Kidd)  part  of  the  received  wisdom.  James  Joyce’s 
Letters  to  Sylvia  Beach  1921-1940 ,  edited  by  Melissa  Banta  and  Oscar  A. 
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Silverman,  offers  less  interest  than  one  might  have  hoped  for  in  an  exchange  of  so 
many  years  between  the  author  of  Ulysses  and  his  bookseller/publisher.  Joyce  is 
like  Hardy:  his  genius  has  certainly  not  gone  into  his  letters.  And  as  one  should 
have  guessed  from  the  title,  Sylvia  Beach,  the  better  letter-writer,  isn’t  well 
represented  at  all.  The  four  essays  in  Richard  Ellmann’s  Four  Dubliners ,  now 
published  in  paperback,  derive  from  lectures  he  gave  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
between  1982  and  1985.  Ellmann  sets  together  Wilde,  Yeats,  Joyce,  and  Beckett, 
whom  he  sees  as  connected  fruitfully  in  more  ways  than  simply  by  their  place  of 
birth:  they  meet  each  other  (at  crucial  moments,  sometimes),  they  review  each 
other’s  work,  they  exploit  similar  themes.  They  touch,  he  says,  most  areas  of  our 
consciousness.  With  both  critical  and  biographical  sureness  of  touch,  Ellmann 
creatively  explores  their  connections  with  each  other. 

Critical  work  on  Joyce  proceeds  apace.  One  cannot  altogether  avoid  the 
suspicion,  however,  that  he  may  be  a  dangerous  subject,  tempting  commentators 
into  desperate  territory  they  would  never  dream  of  setting  foot  in  for  the  sake  of 
less  brilliant  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  and  meatiest  introduction  to  this  year’s 
crop  is  provided  by  James  Joyce:  The  Augmented  Ninth.  Bernard  Benstock  has 
edited  this  collection  of  the  best  work  done  at  the  Ninth  International  Joyce 
Symposium,  held  in  Frankfurt  in  1 984,  where  for  the  first  time  the  approaches  of 
traditional  scholarship  came  up  against  work  informed  by  poststructuralist 
theory.  Psychoanalytic,  deconstructive,  Marxist,  and  feminist  critics  address 
questions  that  Joyce’s  texts  themselves  propose.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
relation  of  criticism  to  literature?  What  is  the  locus  of  identity  and  its  relation  to 
social  constructs?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Other  to  the  Feminine?  Where  does 
textual  authority  rest  and  how  is  reading  competence  to  be  evaluated?  Despite 
the  diversity  of  approaches,  a  web  of  connections  emerges:  psychoanalytic  and 
feminist  critical  practices  fuse,  for  instance,  in  discussions  on  paternity  as  a  ‘legal 
fiction’  in  Ulysses.  In  ‘The  First  Ulysses’  Noel  Riley  Fitch,  the  biographer  of 
Sylvia  Beach,  presents  a  feminist  view  of  the  history  of  the  publication  of 
Ulysses ;  her  essay  provides  a  commentary  which  fleshes  out  interestingly  the 
Letters  to  Sylvia  Beach  (see  above).  If  one  had  to  choose  from  the  available 
books  on  Joyce  published  in  1988,  this  lively  volume  would  be  a  strong 


contender  for  first  place.  .  ,  w  _  , 

In  Paperspace:  Style  as  Ideology  in  Joyce’s  'Ulysses’  Patrick  McGee  also 
manages  to  blend  feminism,  Marxism,  and  deconstruction.  He  works  closely 
through  the  text  (with  Lacan  very  much  at  his  elbow),  developing  the  view  that 
Joyce’s  vision  was  a  systematic  one,  encompassing  an  advanced  social  criticism. 
He  gives  less  autonomy  to  the  artist  than  most  readers  would  expect  that  Joyce 
would  himself,  but  his  argument  is  careful  and  detailed  and  sometimes  very 
persuasive  Brenda  Maddox’s  Nora:  The  Real  Life  of  Molly  Bloom  is  a  good 
introduction  to  Nora  Joyce  in  that  it  brings  together  in  one  book  material  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources  (much  of  it  already  available  to  the  reader).  Maddox  takes 
the  story  of  Nora  into  her  widowhood,  which  is  further  than  Ellmann  goes  in  his 
biography  of  Joyce,  and  she  gives  us  more  detail  too  about  the  early  life. 

Derek  Attridge’s  excellent  study  Peculiar  Language:  Literature  as  Difference 
from  the  Renaissance  to  James  Joyce  is  rooted  in  the  paradox  inherent  in  what  we 
expect  from  the  language  of  literature,  that  is  something  at  once  the  same  as  and 
different  from  the  language  we  employ  in  the  rest  of  life.  This  perastent 
contradiction  has  been  with  us  at  least  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Attndge 
examines  four  writers  whose  work,  in  one  way  or  another,  confronts  it. 
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Puttenham,  Wordsworth,  de  Saussure,  and  Joyce.  In  Ulysses,  he  suggests,  Joyce 
welcomes  the  paradox  and  exploits  it.  Michael  H.  Begnal,  in  Dreamscheme: 
Narrative  and  Voice  in  ‘Finnegans  Wake’,  feels  that  contemporary  critical 
perspectives  on  Finnegans  Wake  have  taken  us  too  far  from  the  text  itself.  His 
own  more  traditional  approach  concentrates  attention  on  the  interplay  of  the 
voices  in  the  novel,  seeing  indicators  of  Joyce’s  ‘grand  design’  in  their  cadences 
and  thematic  concerns.  This  very  straightforward  analysis  may  cause  raised 
eyebrows  in  poststructuralist  circles,  but  it  may  well  offer  hope  to  desperate 
Wake  readers  who  are  still  struggling  for  a  foothold. 

A  strongly  feminist  reading  of  Joyce  is  presented  in  Vicki  Mahaffey’s 
Reauthorizing  Joyce.  She  sees  traditional  criticism  as  rooted  in  the  epistemology 
of  Dubliners  and  poststructuralist  criticism  as  rooted  in  the  epistemology  of 
Finnegans  Wake :  these  perspectives  meet,  she  contends,  in  the  middle  ground  of 
Ulysses.  In  order  to  comprehend  this  significant  material  properly,  both 
perspectives  must  be  available  to  the  reader,  since  the  novel  itself  asserts  that 
reality  is  composed  of  such  incompatibles.  Ulysses,  she  argues,  represents  a 
model  of  three  kinds  of  authority:  that  associated  with  Stephen,  which  is  the 
patriarchal;  the  paradoxical,  which  is  associated  with  Bloom;  and  the  largely 
unconscious,  which  is  most  closely  associated  with  Molly.  The  ramifications  of 
this  design  are  considerable  and  complex.  Mahaffey’s  book  explores  them  in  a 
provocative  but  consistently  interesting  manner. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  Dante  material  is  made  by  Mary  T.  Reynolds  in 
Joyce  and  Dante:  The  Shaping  Imagination.  Her  chapter  ‘The  Theme  of  Love: 
Dante’s  Francesca  and  Joyce’s  Sirens’  indicates  the  importance  to  Joyce  of  the 
Second  Circle  of  the  Inferno:  Joyce  seems,  she  writes,  ‘to  have  felt  a  particular 
attachment  to  this  canto’.  Reynolds’s  work  ranges  more  widely,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  her  disarming  admission  that  ‘Dante  alone  is  not  the  key  to  Joyce'  she 
shows  how  he  made  use  of  Dante  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  charting  his  ‘covert’ 
relationship  with  this  ‘massive  presence’  whose  influence  she  sees  as  elusive  but 
pervasive. 

Though  the  International  James  Joyce  Symposium  is  a  European  event  which 
takes  place  biennially,  other  smaller  events  commemorate  Joyce  in  the  years 
between  symposia.  Bonnie  Kime  Scott,  who  introduced  the  section  ‘Character 
and  Contemporary  Theory’  in  the  1984  Frankfurt  Symposium,  has  edited  a 
collection  of  twenty-two  essays  which  document  the  James  Joyce  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  in  1985.  This  was  evidently  an  occasion  that  inspired  some  strongly 
committed  papers  from  across  the  critical  spectrum.  There  are  sections  on 
‘Recent  Theory  Applied  to  Joyce’,  ‘Forms  in  Fiction’,  ‘Analogies  from  Art’, 
‘Feminist  Revisions’,  ‘Joyce  and  Other  Women  Writers’,  ‘Influences  and 
Resonances’.  The  Garland  edition  comes  under  scrutiny  again,  this  time  by 
those  who  are  not  primarily  textual  experts,  who  comment  on  its  usefulness  in 
practical  teaching  situations.  Scott  is  a  painstaking  and  considerate  editor,  and 
New  Alliances  in  Joyce  Studies  is  well  produced  in  every  way. 

Jose  Lanters’s  Missed  Understandings:  A  Study  of  Stage  Adaptations  of  the 
Works  of  James  Joyce  is  exactly  what  the  title  leads  one  to  expect.  It  discusses  in 
some  detail  Hugh  Leonard’s  Dublin  1  and  Stephen  D,  Joseph  Carroll’s  Mr  Bloom 
and  the  Cyclops,  Ulysses  in  Night  town  by  Marjorie  Barkentin  and  Oliver  M. 
Sayler,  Circle  by  Paul  O  Hanrahan,  Allan  McClelland’s  Bloomsdav,  Eamon 
Morrissey’s  Joycemen ,  Steven  Rumbelow’s  Ulysses,  and  a  number  of  ad¬ 
aptations  of  Finnegans  Wake. 
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Hugh  Kenner  reflects  with  his  usual  wisdom  on  the  work  of  the  Gabler  team 
on  the  1984  edition  of  Ulysses  ( YW  65.525)  in  JJQ  (26.11-20):  Gabler  has 
removed  ‘grime  from  the  pane  through  which  we  examine  the  workings  of  a 
unique  mind’.  John  Kidd,  however,  sees  major  shortcomings  in  both  the  method 
and  the  scholarship  of  Gabler’s  approach.  ‘The  Scandal  of  Ulysses'  ( NYRB  30 
June),  and  the  even  more  inflammatory  ‘The  New  Ulysses :  The  Hidden 
Controversy’  by  Charles  Rossman  that  followed  ( NYRB  8  December),  have 
reintroduced  drama  -  if  not,  indeed,  melodrama  -  into  Joyce  studies.  Gabler 
supporters  have  already  rallied  to  the  flag.  Debate  will  clearly  continue. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Altieri  ( Novel  21.238-47)  discusses  the  novel  as  cultural 
discourse  in  ‘Finnegans  Wake  as  Modernist  Historiography’:  ‘Joyce’s  way  is  to 
imagine  a  social  order  based  on  the  pursuit  of  collective  identifications  that  are 
knowable  in  and  as  our  differences  as  we  make  and  unmake  particular  histories.’ 
Bernard  Benstock  deals  in  a  very  down-to-earth  manner  with  the  ghosts  who 
haunt  the  stories  in  ‘The  Gnomonics  of  Dubliners'  ( MFS  519-40),  while  some 
excellent  detective  work  of  quite  another  kind  is  done  by  Peter  J.  Gillett  in 
‘James  Joyce’s  Infernal  Clock’  {MFS  203-6).  He  argues  that  the  clock  used  by 
the  priest  at  the  retreat  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  -  as  an 
illustration  of  the  misery  of  eternal  separation  from  God  -  has  its  source  in  The 
Devil  and  the  Lady ,  a  play  written  by  Tennyson,  aged  fourteen,  in  1823.  Well, 
why  not? 

Joyce  as  ‘a  committed  exile’  is  examined,  among  other  Irish  writers,  in  an 
essay  by  George  O’Brien  in  Exile  in  Literature,  edited  by  Maria-Ines  Lagos- 
Pope.  Exile  in  Literature  is  a  collection  of  seven  papers  which  came  out  of  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  University  Center  at  Binghamton,  SUNY  in  1980-1.  They 
examine  different  modes  and  applications  of  the  concept  of  exile  in  Western 
literary  works  from  Hroswitha  to  Heinrich  Boll,  and  argue  for  the  existence  of  a 
rhetorical  tradition  in  which  ‘exile’  has  both  metaphorical  and  aesthetic 
significance.  The  ghost  of  Joyce  inevitably  haunts,  too,  the  twelve  essays  in 
Gabriel  Josipovici’s  The  Lessons  of  Modernism,  now  in  its  second  edition  with  a 
new  preface  in  which  the  author  argues  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  book’s 
concerns  after  ten  years.  Modernism  is  there  ‘with  its  problems  and  possibilities, 
whenever  and  wherever  an  artist  sits  down  to  work’.  It  is  this  concern  with  very 
practical  questions  -  the  relationship  of  the  artist  to  theory,  the  meaning  of  art 
for  culture  and  education,  the  ‘realism’  of  postmodernism  -  that  makes  this 
collection  as  relevant  and  valuable  as  it  was  seen  to  be  ten  years  ago.  Like 
Kipling,  Josipovici  has  two  sides  to  his  head.  He  writes  with  creative  as  well  as 
critical  insights.  [R.B.] 

Malcolm  Bradbury’s  The  Modern  World:  Ten  Great  Writers  accompanies  the 
Channel  4  programme  of  the  same  title.  Bradbury’s  stated  aim  is  to  capture  the 
general  spirit  of  the  television  version  while  at  the  same  time  extending  into 
wider  issues  and  the  general  ideas  of  modernism.  The  result  is  an  attractive 
package,  spiced  with  enough  contention  to  guarantee  professional  outrage 
among  the  specialists.  The  ten  ‘greats’  include  Dostoevsky,  Ibsen,  Proust,  Eliot, 
and  Joyce,  as  well  as  Virginia  W oolf  —  a  healthy  sign  as  far  as  some  are  concerned 
although  not  all  would  agree:  in  The  Sunday  Times  (17  January)  Julian  Symons 
finds  the  choice  reasonable  and  representative  ‘with  the  exception  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  who  seems  a  lightweight  in  this  company.  The  token  woman  perhaps?’ 

The  discussion  of  modernism  hardly  needs  to  search  out  ‘token  women’, 
however,  a  fact  well  demonstrated  by  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar  in 
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what  is,  for  me,  the  most  exciting  work  to  appear  this  year:  No  Man ’s  Land:  The 
Place  of  the  Woman  Writer  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  War  of  the  Words  is  the 
first  part  of  a  three-volume  work  designed  as  a  sequel  to  their  The  Madwoman  in 
the  Attic  (1979).  The  title  of  this  latest  piece  de  resistance  suggests  battle  and  it 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  there  are  going  to  be  very  mixed,  and  very  strongly 
felt,  reactions  to  it.  One  of  their  chief  aims  is  to  ‘theorize  about  the  ways  in  which 
modernism,  because  of  the  distinctive  social  and  cultural  changes  to  which  it 
responds,  is  differently  inflected  for  male  and  female  writers’.  There  is  something 
here  to  offend  everyone  -  they  have  already  been  criticized  for  not  giving  enough 
space  to  black  and  lesbian  writers  (although  they  do  say  that  the  latter  will  be 
looked  at  more  closely  in  a  later  volume)  -  and  the  strictest  of  the  post¬ 
structuralists  will  be  particularly  infuriated  by  the  contention  that  an  author  is  ‘a 
gendered  human  being  whose  text  reflects  key  cultural  conditions’.  Woolf 
inevitably  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  their  discussion,  her  status  as  a 
modernist  being  fully  endorsed. 

In  fact  the  declaration  of  Woolfs  work  as  the  site  for  feminist  re-examination 
of  the  nature  of  modernism  augurs  well  for  a  defence  of  Woolf  as  a  major 
twentieth-century  writer  in  the  face  of  attacks  made  in  recent  years:  if  so  this  will 
certainly  prove  to  be  a  promising  debate  to  follow  into  the  1990s.  In  the  mean 
time  Rachel  Bowlby  advances  the  cause  further  in  her  engaging  Virginia  Woolf: 
Feminist  Destinations,  which  uses  Woolfs  metaphor  of  a  train  journey  to  locate 
realism  and  modernism  as  hypothetical  stops  on  the  line  of  literary  history. 
While  embarking  on  her  own  informative  tour  Bowlby  neatly  outlines  different 
feminist  approaches  to  the  questions  of  Woolf  s  modernism  and/or  realism,  and 
the  overall  effect  of  this  is  a  more  readily  accessible  study  than  Makiko  Minow- 
Pinkney’s  Virginia  Woolf  and  the  Problem  of  the  Subject.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
say  that  Minow-Pinkney’s  work  is  neither  perceptive  nor  challenging:  five 
novels,  Jacob’s  Room ,  Mrs  Dalloway,  To  the  Lighthouse,  Orlando,  and  The 
Waves,  are  closely  scrutinized,  the  argument  (based  on  Julia  Kristeva’s  theories) 
being  that  Woolf  s  modernism  acts  as  ‘a  feminist  subversion  of  conventions  ...  a 
feminist  subversion  of  the  deepest  formal  principles  -  of  the  very  definitions  of 
narrative,  writing,  the  subject  -  of  a  patriarchal  social  order'.  This  very  valuable 
theoretical  study  should  definitely  be  followed  up  with  Bonnie  Kime  Scott’s 
striking  ‘The  Word  Split  Its  Husk'  ( MFS  371-85),  which  also  homes  in  on 
Woolfs  feminist  challenge  to  the  ‘scaffoldings  erected  by  the  God-like  men  of 
literary  modernism’.  Scott,  too,  refers  to  Kristeva  but  feels  that  in  its  ‘suggestion 
of  abnormality  and  limitation  of  Woolf  to  a  remote  symbolic  position, 
Kristeva’s  statement  misses  the  mobility  and  power  of  the  metaphors  and 
fantasy-making  processes’.  ‘Subversion’  is  the  key  word  for  all  these  pieces  and 
in  the  same  issue  of  MFS,  Ellen  G.  Friedman’s  “‘Utterly  Other  Discourse”:  The 
Anticanon  of  Experimental  Women  Writers  from  Dorothy  Richardson  to 
Christine  Brooke-Rose’  (353-70)  is  confident  that  the  twentieth  century’s 
experimental  women  writers  have  not  had  to  resort  to  the  covert  to  voice 
dissatisfaction:  ‘In  subverting  the  forms  of  conventional  narrative,  they  subvert 
the  patriarchal  social  structure  these  forms  reflect.’  Friedman  is  particularly 
good  on  Richardson  who,  she  says,  took  care  to  identify  the  qualities  of  the 
canonical  novel  in  order  to  ensure  that  Pilgrimage  would  be  free  of  them. 
However,  it  is  Woolf  whom  Friedman  sees  as  presenting  a  more  fully  articulated 
challenge  to  the  canon  which  the  male  modernists  essentially  revered,  extended 
and,  finally,  joined. 
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The  Impact  of  Modernism,  1900-1920,  by  S.  K.  Tillyard,  is  really  about  the 
visual  rather  than  the  literary  arts,  though  the  link  between  the  two  is  certainly 
not  ignored.  The  book  attempts  to  explain  changes  of  taste  involved  with  early 
modernism  and  the  result  may  well  prove  as  useful  to  the  literary  critic  as  to  the 
art  historian.  Virginia  Woolfs  emphasis  on  the  visual  receives  in-depth  analysis 
in  Diane  Filby  Gillespie’s  The  Sisters’  Arts:  The  Writing  and  Painting  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Vanessa  Bell.  Gillespie’s  purpose  is  to  ‘shift  the  emphasis  in  the 
ongoing  discussion  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  the  visual  arts  from  Roger  Fry  to 
Vanessa  Bell;  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  the  discussions  of  the  sisters  from  the 
psychological  to  the  professional  and  aesthetic;  and  in  these  contexts,  to  define 
and  reveal  more  fully  the  pervasive  role  of  the  visual  arts  in  Virginia  Woolfs 
writing.’  This  is  a  chatty  but  well-researched  book  which  is  particularly 
provocative  when  it  comes  to  Bloomsbury  and  the  philosophical  questioning  of 
reality:  why  look  to  George  Moore,  Gillespie  realistically  asks,  when  Vanessa’s 
paintings,  with  their  emphasis  on  ‘Solid  objects  like  crockery  and  furniture  or 
perishable  ones  like  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers’,  could  have  stimulated 
Virginia’s  interest  just  as  well?  For  those  concerned  with  the  influence  of  her 
family  on  Woolf,  Diane  Filby  Gillespie  and  Elizabeth  Steele’s  bringing  together 
of  Julia  Duckworth  Stephen’s  Stories  for  Children,  Essays  for  Adults  is  crucial. 
All  of  Stephen’s  writings,  except  for  her  letters,  are  here  with  the  result  that  we 
are  offered  an  acute  insight  into  the  prototype  of  Mrs  Ramsay,  as  well  as  an 
intriguing  portrait  of  a  socially  committed  Victorian  woman.  The  section  on 
‘Notes  from  Sickrooms’  covers  everything  from  crumbs  in  bed  (‘Among  the 
number  of  small  evils  which  haunt  illness  .  .  .’)  to  lying:  ‘There  can  be  no  half 
dealing  in  such  matters;  hints  and  whispers  are  worse  than  the  whole  truth.’  In 
the  stories  for  children  kindness  plays  a  large  part,  a  theme  picked  up  by  Woolf 
herself  in  her  own  story  for  children,  The  Widow  and  the  Parrot.  Exuberantly 
illustrated  by  Julian  Bell,  and  with  an  afterword  by  Quentin  Bell,  this  is,  as  the 
dust-jacket  says,  ‘a  tongue-in-cheek  Victorian  tale  containing  a  moral:  kindness 
to  animals  -  in  this  case,  a  large  grey  parrot  named  James’.  The  critics  won’t  be 
searching  out  any  deep  meanings  here,  but  it  may  prove  handy  as  an  amusing 
Christmas  present.  Who’s  Who  in  Bloomsbury,  edited  by  Alan  and  Veronica 
Palmer,  might  have  served  the  same  purpose  were  it  not  so  outrageously 
expensive.  In  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  out  just  what  market  this  book  is 
aimed  at;  although  it  appears  to  be  quite  adequately  done  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
interest  the  researcher,  and  one  hates  to  think  of  anyone  else  succumbing  to  such 
a  blatant  playing  on  the  Bloomsbury  industry. 

As  far  as  more  general  discussions  of  Woolfs  work  go,  Steven  J.  Mico  s 
‘Reflections  on  The  Waves’  ( Criticism  63-90)  tends  to  be  unnecessarily 
convoluted  in  its  early  reasoning  but  more  than  makes  up  for  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  technical  difficulties  facing  Woolf  as  she  created  her  fiction’s  ‘voices’.  Miko 
identifies  two  ‘lucky’  techniques  that  Woolf  eventually  found,  ‘one  dramatic,  to 
keep  up  momentum,  and  one  static,  to  maintain  .  John  F.  Hulcoop  also  studies 
the  shape  of  The  Waves  in  his  delightfully  entitled  piece,  ‘Percival  and  the 
Porpoise’  ( TCL  468-88).  Hulcoop,  building  on  the  work  done  by  J.  W .  Graham, 
looks  at  Woolfs  ideas  about  heroism  and  about  effort,  her  ‘refusal  to  be 
vanquished  by  death’:  here  writing  is  a  heroic  act.  He  identifies  Vita  Sackville- 
West  and  Julia  Stephen  as  models  for  Woolf  s  idea  of  the  hero,  gives  an  excellent 
discussion  of  The  Waves,  and  finishes  with  an  energetic  flourish,  the  declaration 
that  there  are  three  novels  in  English  literature  that  combine  tragic  and  comic 
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cycles:  Tristram  Shandy,  Wuthering  Heights,  and,  of  course,  The  Waves. 
Christine  Froula’s  ‘Rewriting  Genesis’  ( TSWL  197-220)  is  a  brave  exploration 
of  the  ‘reception  of  the  creation  story’.  With  Harold  Bloom  on  one  side  and 
Jacques  Derrida  on  the  other  we  are  expertly  guided  through  the  fertile  fantasies 
of  Clarice  Lispector  and  Mieke  Bal  before  being  led  into  the  depths  of  Woolfs 
imaginary  garden,  the  ‘terrifying  jungle’  of  The  Voyage  Out  (in  which  our 
heroine  is  warned  to  watch  out  for  snakes).  Lily,  in  To  the  Lighthouse,  succeeds 
in  transplanting  a  garden  onto  canvas  while  The  Waves  simply  rewrites  Genesis. 
London’s  streets,  rather  than  its  gardens,  feature  in  J.  D.  Biard’s  ‘Chance 
Encounters  as  a  Novelistic  Device’  (JES  21-35).  This  is  a  wide-ranging 
discussion  which  studies  the  device  of  the  chance  encounter  in  the  European 
novel  since  the  1820s.  Both  Joyce’s  Ulysses  and  Woolfs  The  Years  are 
mentioned  and  the  overall  result  is  to  make  one  wonder  whether  or  not  some 
writers’  lives  aren’t  actually  stranger  than  what  the  rest  of  us  imagine  to  be 
fiction.  Elsewhere,  Shuli  Barzilai  isn’t  concerned  with  the  contingent  but  with 
‘Virginia  Woolfs  Pursuit  of  Truth’  (JNT 199-210)  and  the  problem  of  how  her 
‘sense  of  reality  [is]  rendered  through  her  narrative  practice’. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  academic  activity  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  come  across 
Sharon  Kubasak  ‘Doing  the  Limbo  with  Woolf  and  Nin’  ( CentR  372-87).  This 
is  a  study  of  writer’s  block  and  what  to  do  about  it,  a  courageous  seeking-out  of 
the  spaces  at  the  centre  of  creativity  that  conventional  criticism  tends  not  to  visit. 
Kubasak  relates  her  personal  experiences  to  those  of  Woolf,  as  does  another 
creative  writer,  Janette  Turner  Hospital,  who  in  her  version  of ‘Space  Invaders' 
(WRB  x-xi.3)  muses  on  the  ‘quest  of  women  writers  not  just  for  a  room  of  their 
own,  but  for  safe  private  space,  for  non-toxic  air,  for  a  place  where  the  self  can 
really  breathe’.  Like  so  many  others  Hospital  cannot  dispel  the  image  of  Woolf 
walking  into  the  Ouse,  ‘with  stones  in  her  pockets’  -  which  brings  us,  yet  again, 
to  the  subject  of  madness.  Thomas  C.  Caramagno,  in  ‘Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis  and  Critical  Approaches  to  Virginia  Woolfs  Life  and  Work'  ( PMLA 
10-23),  points  to  the  possibility  of  a  biologically  based  manic-depressive  order. 
While  it  is  tempting  to  cry  ‘enough’  in  the  face  of  continued  probing  into  Woolfs 
psychological  problems  this  contribution  is  itself  very  sane  and  needs  no 
elaborate  justification.  ‘Oppression,  Obsession’  as  a  title  suggests  a  similar 
delving  into  the  manic,  but  Carol  M.  Dole's  subtitle,  ‘Virginia  Woolf  and  Henry 
James’  ( SoR  253-71),  in  fact  brings  us  back  to  the  realm  of  influence. 

Suzanne  Raitt,  in  “‘The  Tide  of  Ethel”’  ( CritQ  iv.3-21),  charts  the  history  of 
the  relationship  between  Woolf  and  Ethel  Smyth  and  shows  how  for  both 
women  it  involved  an  exploration  of  friendship  and  femininity  along  with  the 
construction  of  narratives  of  the  self.  Smyth  is  the  centre  of  interest  here  and  the 
result  is  a  clear-sighted  portrait  of  a  complex  individual  as  well  as  an  observation 
on  how  the  model  for  women’s  gender  identity  is  ‘often  the  relation  between 
mother  and  daughter’.  ‘“If  I  Saw  You  Would  You  Kiss  Me?”’  ( PMLA  24-34): 
in  this  Sherron  E.  Knopp  muses  on  ‘sapphism  and  subversiveness’  in  Orlando. 
She  says  that  to  understand  this  novel  one  has  to  have  some  understanding  of 
‘what  it  meant  to  regard  oneself  as  a  lesbian  ...  in  the  1920s  and  what  it  meant  to 
write  about  one’s  perceptions  and  experiences’.  Knopp  isn’t  arguing  that 
Orlando  should  be  read  as  a  lesbian  piece:  ‘If  Orlando  has  any  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  lesbian  novel,  it  is  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  literary  history, 
having  eluded  even  those  who  should  be  the  first  to  know.’  She  is,  however, 
arguing  almost  as  contentiously  that  Orlando  deserves  to  be  given  much  more 
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critical  attention  and  respect  than  it  has  so  far  received  -  a  point  of  view  that  this 
reviewer  strongly  agrees  with. 

Rose  Macaulay  was  another  writer  who  attempted  to  push  against  the 
boundaries  of  gender,  and  in  Eros  and  Androgyny:  The  Legacy  of  Rose  Macaulay 
Jeanette  N.  Passty  puts  her  firmly  in  the  modernist  camp,  here  represented  by 
Woolf,  Hilda  Doolittle,  and  Djuna  Barnes.  Passty’s  ‘biocritical  analysis’,  the 
first  book-length  study  on  Macaulay  to  have  appeared  in  almost  two  decades, 
examines  Macaulay’s  writings  ‘for  what  they  have  to  say  to  us  today  about  sex 
roles  and  sexuality’.  The  enormous  amount  of  research  that  has  gone  into  this 
results,  rather  alarmingly,  in  almost  half  the  book  being  made  up  of  appendixes 
and  indexes,  all  proof  of  an  earnestness  that  is  well  intentioned  but  it  doesn’t  lead 
to  exciting  prose.  That  said,  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  at  all  is  to  be 
commended  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  Passty’s  aim  to  invite  ‘other 
approaches’  succeeds.  There  is  not  much  around  on  Vita  Sackville-West  this 
year,  although  Sphere  has  brought  out  The  Eagle  and  the  Dove:  A  Study  in 
Contrasts:  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  unfortunately  without  any 
sort  of  introduction.  Sandra  Jobson  Darroch’s  elegant,  if  inevitably  defensive, 
portrait,  Ottoline:  The  Life  of  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell,  first  published  in  1976,  has 
been  reissued  by  Cassell. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  biographies  to  have  appeared  recently  is  Claire 
Tomalin’s  Katherine  Mansfield,  first  published  in  1987  but  now,  in  the  year  of  her 
centenary,  available  in  paperback.  This  work  opens  the  way  to  further  feminist 
discussion  of  Mansfield,  who  has  lately  been  neglected  by  critics  if  not  by 
readers.  Tomalin’s  is  a  difficult  task  -  Mansfield  was  complex  and  not  always 
likeable  -  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  her  powers  as  a  biographer  that  we  can  agree  that  if 
Mansfield  ‘was  never  a  saint,  she  was  certainly  a  martyr,  and  a  heroine  in  her 
recklessness,  her  dedication  and  her  courage’.  One  of  the  interesting  points 
Tomalin  makes  is  that  Mansfield,  who  died  at  only  thirty-four,  was  chronically 
ill  over  a  long  period,  her  tuberculosis  probably  taking  hold  as  the  result  of  a 
constitution  weakened  by  mistreated  gonorrhoea.  Gillian  Boddy’s  Katherine 
Mansfield:  The  Woman  and  the  Writer  is  a  fitting  tribute  from  Penguin.  The  book 
is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  Mansfield’s  life  and  work,  and 
the  first  section,  generously  illustrated  with  photographs,  comprises  a  basic 
biography.  The  second  section  features  short  extracts  from  letters  and  journals 
(which  might  have  been  more  comfortably  incorporated  into  the  biography), 
while  the  third  and  fourth  sections  are  a  discussion  of  her  short  stories,  and  a 
selection  of  them,  respectively.  ‘“I  am  a  writer  first.”’  The  letters  alone  are  proof 
enough  of  this:  Letters  between  Katherine  Mansfield  and  John  Middleton  Murry, 
edited  by  Cherry  A.  Hankin,  have  appeared  in  separate  collections  before  but 
this  bringing  together  of  the  correspondence  is  both  welcome  and  useful.  [P.S.] 

Overall,  1988  was  a  good  year  for  biographies,  with  a  generally  high  standard 
of  commitment  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  Francis  King  has  written 
the  introduction  to  Marjorie  Watts’s  biography  of  her  mother,  the  founder  of 
P.E.N.  Mrs  Sappho:  The  Life  of  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott,  Mother  of  International 
P.E.N.  is  an  affectionate  but  alert  and  amusing  account  of  a  remarkable  woman 
who  was  in  touch  with  many  of  the  leading  literary  figures  of  her  time.  Andro 
Linklater  is  the  son  of  one  of  Compton  Mackenzie  s  oldest  friends.  His  Compton 
Mackenzie:  A  Life  is  a  courageous  and  careful  attempt  to  assemble  and 
understand  all  the  extraordinary  strands,  literary  and  personal,  in  his  subject  s 
long  life.  It  is  a  balanced  and  well-researched  life:  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
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critical  biography.  Frank  Harris,  by  Hugh  Kingsmill,  was  first  published  in  1932, 
soon  after  Harris’s  death.  This  reissue  has  an  introduction  by  Michael  Holroyd 
and  is  published  by  Biografia,  whose  policy  is  the  revival  of  important  English 
biographies.  Kingsmill’s  brilliant  book  explores  Harris  in  a  mercilessly  ironic  yet 
curiously  understanding  way;  combining  biography  with  autobiography  he  sets 
Harris’s  vision  of  himself  alongside  the  reality.  Violet  Powell  has  found  an 
excellent  subject  for  popular  biography  in  E.  M.  Delafield.  The  Life  of  a 
Provincial  Lady:  A  Study  of  E.  M.  Delafield  and  Her  Works  is  well  timed,  since 
The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady  has  recently  been  reissued.  Powell  is  concerned  to 
represent  Delafield  not  only  as  an  alert  and  entertaining  observer  of  the  comedy 
of  everyday  life  but  also  as  a  serious  novelist  of  some  distinction  and  originality. 
Readable  and  amusing,  more  biography  than  critical  biography,  this  account 
recalls  a  less  familiar  part  of  the  twentieth-century  literary  scene.  Stevie  Smith:  A 
Critical  Biography,  by  Frances  Spalding,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  better 
literary  biographies  to  appear  in  1988.  Smith  is  a  writer  who  defies  easy 
definition,  and  Spalding  has  not  attempted  one.  She  goes  further  and  deeper 
than  previous  biographers  Jack  Barbera  and  William  McBrien  (1985),  con¬ 
cerning  herself  strongly  with  the  relationship  between  the  writer  and  her  work; 
and  though  she  is  well  aware  of  the  eccentricity  of  her  subject  she  doesn’t  write 
about  her  with  the  kind  of  anecdotal  incredulity  that  Smith  has  often  attracted. 
Patiently  researched  and  satisfyingly  detailed,  this  biography  has  established  the 
serious  genius  of  a  writer  whose  dottiness  has  worried  critics  for  years.  Hugh 
David’s  aim  in  The  Fitzrovians:  A  Portrait  of  Bohemian  Society  1900—55  is  ‘to  try 
to  understand  Fitzrovia’  (which  is  geographically  located  in  the  area  west  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  with  southern  outposts  in  Soho)  ‘in  the  context  of  the 
particular  brand  of  Bohemianism  which  grew  up  in  London  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  trial  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  1895'.  His 
racy  subject  seduces  him  into  racy  anecdote  and  an  appropriately  lightweight 
commentary.  [R.B.] 

Where  are  the  conferences,  the  special  issues,  for  Joyce  Cary’s  centenary? 
Luckily  there  is  Alan  Bishop’s  masterly  Gentleman  Rider:  A  Life  of  Joyce  Cary. 
The  title  of  this  biography  comes  from  David  Cecil’s  obituary,  which  cast  Cary 
as  “‘a  gentleman  in  the  race  of  life’”.  Although  this  may  be  a  nice  sentiment  it 
does,  unfortunately,  confirm  the  image  of  Cary  the  dilettante,  living  comfort¬ 
ably  off  his  private  income  in  North  Oxford.  Cary’s  was,  in  fact,  a  mixed  life 
which  did  indeed  have  its  foundations  in  an  Anglo-Irish  family  and  an  Oxford 
education,  but  also  involved  art  college  in  Edinburgh,  Paris  with  Middleton 
Murry,  and  a  distinguished  career  as  a  colonial  administrator  in  Nigeria.  The 
latter  resulted  in  the  novel  Mister  Johnson,  and  this,  in  turn,  provoked  Chinua 
Achebe  into  his  career  as  a  writer  (Achebe  disagreed  with  aspects  of  the  novel  but 
said  that  overall  ‘Cary  was  good,  he  was  sympathetic,  he  knew  Africa’).  The 
decision  to  leave  Africa  and  become  a  full-time  writer  was  a  difficult  one, 
involving  distressing  financial  and  domestic  difficulties  and  a  will  of  iron:  ‘I  had 
to  reeducate  myself  as  a  novelist  and  it  took  me  over  ten  years.  Nothing  I  wrote 
during  nine  of  those  years  was  published  -  most  of  it  was  unfinished.’  Barbara 
Fisher’s  Joyce  Cary  Remembered ,  a  collection  of  testimonies  collected  mainly 
during  the  1960s,  suffers  from  the  usual  problems  besetting  such  an  enterprise; 
there  are  no  great  surprises,  the  tone  of  the  meeting  being  summed  up  by  Iris 
Murdoch:  ‘We  ...  all  regarded  him  as  a  wise  good  man,  and  were  very  fond  of 
him.’  [P.S.] 
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Alok  Rai  finds  that  Orwell  presents  special  problems  to  the  literary  critic.  In 
Orwell  and  the  Politics  of  Despair:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Writings  of  George 
Orwell  he  is  committed  to  exploring  the  shaping  consciousness  of  the  writer, 
resisting  all  temptations  to  lose  himself  in  the  history  and  politics  that  provide 
the  context  of  the  writings.  This  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  Rai  is  aware  of  the 
contrasts  between  Orwell’s  comparatively  minor  literary  importance  and  his 
culturally  central  position,  and  sees  it  as  a  challenge  to  investigate  the  ways  in 
which  a  social  order  recognizes  and  expresses  itself.  He  explores,  too,  the 
contradictions  in  Orwell’s  ideological  allegiance  to  socialism,  and  closely  charts 
his  changing  attitudes  as  well  as  his  progress  as  a  writer.  In  ‘The  Two  Narrators 
and  Happy  Ending  of  Nineteen  Eighty  Four ’  ( MFS  587-95)  Richard  K. 
Sanderson  tackles  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  speaker  in  the  Newspeak 
essay,  and  considers  whether  or  not  the  Appendix  implies  a  happy  ending.  He 
concludes  that  the  confusion  of  the  devices  Orwell  used  in  fact  works:  that  the 
reader  is  himself  placed  in  a  world  deprived  of  objective  truth.  Trying  to 
understand  the  Appendix,  we  experience  ourselves  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  the 
novel,  ‘where  the  authenticity  of  all  documents  is  in  doubt’.  [R.B.] 

Peter  Buitenhuis  and  Ira  B.  Nadel  have  edited  George  Orwell:  A  Reassess¬ 
ment.  Originally  intended  as  papers  for  a  two-day  gathering  in  1984  in 
Vancouver  to  reappraise  Orwell’s  work,  this  collection  of  mostly  Canadian 
essays  also  explores  the  role  of  the  writer/critic  in  contemporary  society.  It 
considers  our  responses  to  Orwell’s  work  in  relation  to  questions  of  whether  he 
produced  an  imaginative  history  which  was  truthful  and  well  expressed  in 
literary  terms.  The  essays  are  divided  into  three  sections:  "Nineteen- Eighty  Four ’, 
‘Language  and  Politics’,  and  ‘Literary  Criticism’.  They  reflect,  as  Bernard 
Crick’s  introduction  suggests,  ‘his  evolving  political  thought,  his  devotion  to 
good  writing,  and  the  final  distillation  of  his  ideas  into  the  savage  satire  of  his  last 
novel’.  Gerald  Morgan’s  essay  considers  Nineteen  Eighty-Four  in  the  Faust 
tradition,  and  several  other  essays  look  carefully  at  Orwell’s  prose  style,  praised 
for  its  honesty  and  clarity,  and  his  own  literary  criticism,  acknowledged  in  a 
rather  defunct  way  as  ‘good  popular  literary  criticism’.  As  a  selection  of  essays  it 
provides  useful  debate  about  central  concerns  in  Orwell’s  work.  Crick’s 
exploration  of  Orwell’s  relationship  to  British  socialism  is  enlightening;  F.  Quei 
Quo’s  discussion  of  Orwell’s  use  and  critique  of  Mao’s  Cultural  Revolution  is 
highly  informative  and  useful;  and  Graham  Good’s  consideration  of  the  ways  in 
which  Orwell  is  influenced  by  and  differs  from  T.  S.  Eliot  is  intriguing. 
[G.&A.WJ 

Meanwhile,  Aldous  Huxley  lags  behind  Orwell,  this  year  inspiring  little  of 
interest  apart  from  Guinevera  A.  Nance’s  unpretentiously  titled  Aldous  Huxley. 
Huxley  apparently  claimed  that  he  was  the  ‘wrong  shape  for  a  storyteller  being 
not  a  born  novelist  but  ‘some  other  kind  of  man  of  letters’.  He  finally  saw  himself 
as  ‘a  pontifex ’,  a  builder  of  bridges  between  disciplines,  and  it  is  this  role  that 
Nance  so  profitably  highlights. 

The  Powys  family  continues  to  be  served  by  P Rev,  one  of  the  small,  high- 
quality  journals  still  managing  to  survive  despite  damaging  cuts  from  the 
various  grant-giving  bodies.  As  usual  John  Cowper  Powys  receives  most  of  the 
attention  although  Llewelyn  Powys’s  previously  unpublished  story,  ‘The 
Dawn’,  appears  (38-45),  along  with  Peter  J.  Foss’s  introduction  and  comment 
on  this  Powys’s  strong  feelings  about  things  religious,  ‘The  Religion  of  an 
Atheist’  (36-7).  Deborah  Wills  turns  her  attention  to  Theodore  Francis  Powys 
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in  ‘Problems  of  Ontology  and  Omnipotence  in  Mr.  Weston’s  Good  Wine’  (41-5); 
this  difficult  but  rewarding  piece  is  a  close  examination  of  the  use  of  time  in  the 
novel,  and  the  theme  of  recurrence  and  cyclical  patterns  of  divine  intervention. 
Robin  L.  Wood  charts  an  interest  in  Celtic  myth  in  ‘John  Cowper  Powys’s  Welsh 
Mythology’  (3-13),  while  W.  J.  Keith’s  ‘The  Archaeological  Background  to 
Maiden  Castle ’  (14-19)  is  an  intriguing  and  well-researched  investigation  of 
Powys’s  use  of  archaeological  background  material,  including  the  excavations 
undertaken  in  Dorset  by  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler  and  the  writings  of  H.  J. 
Massingham.  My  own  contribution,  ‘Works  without  Names’  (20-7),  describes 
early  unpublished  John  Cowper  Powys  manuscripts  held  at  the  Harry  Ransom 
Humanities  Research  Center,  University  of  Texas,  Austin  and  the  National 
Library  of  Wales.  In  ‘Hilda  Doolittle  and  Frances  Gregg’  (46-51)  I  discuss  the 
importance  of  the  charismatic  Frances  Gregg  to  two  of  her  most  passionate 
admirers,  H.D.  and  John  Cowper  Powys.  [P.S.] 

(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1945 

The  relationship  between  the  literary  and  the  political  is  always  a  topical  one, 
but  rarely  more  so  than  in  1988.  The  literary  establishment  and  the  world’s 
creative  writers  have  been  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  a  religious/political  divide 
over  reader  response  to  a  single  novel  by  Salman  Rushdie.  All  this  raises  issues 
about  the  engagement  of  literary  art  with  the  ‘real’  world,  about  its  position  and 
effect  as  political  statement,  and  about  censorship.  Political,  moral,  and  social 
engagement  preoccupied  many  critics  and  writers  this  year.  The  related  issue,  the 
position  and  critical  status  of  the  writing  readers  regularly  choose  to  read  - 
‘popular  fiction’  -  is  similarly  topical.  Critical  works  of  merit  are  appearing  on 
writers  of  spy  fiction,  macabre  short  stories,  romances,  and  murder  mysteries. 
The  last  decades  of  the  century  are  seeing  a  radical  shift  of  focus  and  a 
reappraisal  of  the  canon.  Not  before  time,  it  could  be  argued. 

Graham  Greene  is  perennially  popular  as  a  novelist.  This  year  three  books 
focused  on  Greene,  and  a  key  element  in  their  content  is  the  reappraisal  of 
Greene’s  ‘entertainments’,  particularly  his  more  formulaic  spy  novels.  The 
dependable  Macmillan  Modern  Novelists  series  produced  Graham  Greene  by 
Neil  McEwan,  which  concentrates  on  the  ‘dangerous  edge’.  The  signposts  along 
Greene’s  dangerous  edge  are  his  border  countries,  his  challenge  to  Catholicism, 
dictatorship,  and  British  schooling,  and  his  desire  to  be  recognized  as  a  socially 
critical  writer.  The  book  celebrates  Greene  on  his  own  terms.  It  recognizes  his 
fascinated  pleasure  at  being  considered  provocative  in  his  critique  of  the 
culpable  innocence  of  England  and  America  and  his  use  of  the  tragic/comic 
ironic  sense  to  enable  a  triumph  in  the  novels,  if  not  in  life,  over  an  ‘indifferent, 
falsely  innocent,  success-seeking  schoolmasterly  world’.  One  of  the  inevitable 
difficulties  of  short  introductory  works  to  prolific  writers  is  the  necessity  of 
rushing  through  a  series  of  plot  summaries  and  to  some  extent  McEwan’s  work 
suffers  from  this.  It  does,  however,  provide  a  very  useful  and  well-written 
introduction  to  the  range  and  general  concerns  of  Greene’s  fictions  and  reclaims 
the  ‘lesser’  entertainments  as  contributions  to  arguments  on  contemporary 
issues.  Greene  himself  has  always  repudiated  the  idea  of  ‘a  strict  separation 
between  literary  art  and  entertainment’,  and  in  introducing  the  reader  to  some  of 
the  reasons  behind  this  McEwan  has  helped  explain  Greene’s  lasting  appeal. 

Daphna  Erdinast- Vulcan’s  theme  in  Graham  Greene’s  Childless  Fathers  is 
fatherhood,  which  is  defined  as  a  position  of  responsibility  rather  than  as  a 
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biological  relationship.  Erdinast-Vulcan  focuses  initially  on  characters  and 
relations,  examining  the  role  of  priests  and  those  in  authority.  She  looks  at  the 
contribution  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  moral  and  social 
responsibility  made  by  the  hero  figures  in  each  novel,  and  at  their  moral  failures. 
In  keeping  with  contemporary  critical  reappraisal  of  the  role  of  the  author, 
fathering  is  also  seen  as  the  role  of  the  (presumably  male)  author  who  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  his  readers.  More  unusually,  earlier  or  less  developed 
works  are  taken  to  act  as  ‘fathers’  to  later,  more  famous  works,  acting  as  source- 
books  and  trial  grounds  for  characters  and  scenarios.  At  its  best  this  book 
provides  sound  revaluations  of  the  sources  of  action  and  failure  in  such 
characters  as  Pinky  in  Brighton  Rock  and  the  whisky  priest  in  The  Power  and  the 
Glory.  At  its  worst  it  dissolves  into  a  debate  more  about  ethics  than  about 
Greene. 

Brian  Thomas’s  An  Underground  Fate:  The  Idiom  of  Romance  in  the  Later 
Novels  of  Graham  Greene  is  concerned  with  charting  the  development  of  the 
artist’s  interest  in  the  romantic  idiom.  Thomas  looks  at  some  early  works  in 
which  the  heroes  create  fictions  to  escape  from  a  living  hell.  In  the  later  works 
this  is  developed  into  a  romantic  parody.  The  voice  of  irony  and  tragedy  changes 
to  that  of  the  romantic,  based  on  the  romance  of  Rider  Haggard  and  the 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  fiction  of  Greene’s  youth,  tempered  with  the  mixture 
of  romance  and  modernism  in  the  work  of  Eliot  and  other  modernists.  The 
influence  of  the  cinema,  which  provides  a  model  of  fictiveness,  escapism,  and 
alternative  dream,  is  also  credited.  The  human  tendency  to  fictionalize  reality  is 
argued  for:  ‘if  reality  is  what  we  make  of  it,  then  what  we  do  characteristically 
make  of  it  is  narrative.’  Questions  as  to  what  kind  of  fiction  we  make  of  reality 
are  explored  in  the  discussion,  which  consistently  focuses  on  the  ‘conspicuous 
fictiveness’  of  Greene’s  work.  Although  it  claims  to  deal  with  the  later  writing, 
the  book  goes  up  to  only  1973  and  The  Honorary  Consul. 

Marc  Silverstein’s  essay,  ‘After  the  Fall:  The  World  ot  Graham  Gieene  s 
Thrillers’  ( Novel  22.24-44),  argues  for  a  revaluation  of  the  spy  novels.  Greene’s 
‘entertainments’  are  seen  to  be  concerned  with  the  alienation  and  darkness 
characterizing  the  modern  experience.  They  are  not  a  passport  to  an  enthralling 
land  of  fantasy’,  though  their  generic  roots  are  escapist,  but  rather  are  subversive 
of  the  genre,  departing  from  or  undermining  its  formulaic  tendencies.  Of  the 
shabby  heroes  haunted  by  fears  of  the  corruption  of  experience,  he  says  ‘we  see 
them  in  the  existential  act  of  engagement  in  these  moments  of  triumph  which 
allow  humanity  to  survive  with  dignity  in  the  fallen  world’.  In  a  world  of 
‘melodrama  and  mediocre  victories’  this  essay  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
revaluation  of  Greene  and  his  essential  special  engagement. 

Steven  Connor’s  Samuel  Beckett:  Repetition,  Theory  and  Text  examines 
Beckett’s  use  of  reduction  and  repetition  in  terms  of  space,  the  physical  abilities 
of  the  protagonists,  and  the  language  used  in  the  novels  and  plays.  Based  on  a 
thesis  which  presents  the  physical  basis  of  language  as  a  ‘map  or  model , 
Connor’s  book  looks  at  the  characteristics  of  Beckett’s  ceuvre.  Unsurprisingly, 
reduction  and  repression  re-emerge  as  a  central  concern  in  Jean  Walton  s 
‘Extorting  Love’s  Tale  from  the  Banished  Son:  Origins  of  Narratabihty  in 
Beckett’s  First  Love ’  (< ConL  549-64),  which  claims  to  see  Beckett  as  he  sees 
himself,  as  the  ‘impotent  son’  of  Joyce  who  does  not  himself  assert  the  meaning 
of  any  of  his  texts  but  instead  has  any  such  meaning  forcibly  ‘extorted  ,  just  as  his 
protagonists  have  their  stories  forcibly  extorted  from  them.  The  article  traces 
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Beckett’s  ‘ambivalence  about  self-expression’  from  his  earlier  through  to  his 
later  works.  Freud  is  employed  to  help  interpret  the  juxtaposition  of  the  forces  of 
stasis  and  repression,  or  painful  arousal  and  expression.  In  The  Humour  of 
Samuel  Beckett  Valerie  Topsfield  concentrates  on  the  relation  between  writer, 
narrator,  and  world-view,  looking  at  examples  in  Beckett’s  later  work  where  ‘the 
writer,  as  narrator  becomes  a  voice  ceaselessly  murmuring  in  the  dark,  briefly 
repeating  what  he  has  said  before’.  A  more  philosophical  reading  of  Beckett, 
Topsfield’s  book  also  concentrates  on  Beckett’s  variety  of  comic  expression  and 
development,  though  not  enough  emphasis  is  given  to  his  black  comedy  mode 
even  when  a  post-existential  Beckett  is  seen  as  voicing  a  perception  of  the  late 
twentieth  century  as  blackly  comic  and  absurd.  Comedy  is  traced  from  the 
slapstick  of  early  work  as  his  philosophical  ideas  develop  and  become  soured,  to 
the  ‘bitter,  the  hollow,  the  mirthless’  laughter  in  the  central  text  Watt ,  which 
moves  Beckett  to  ‘a  philosophical  acceptance  of  existence;  therefore  a  release 
from  the  conflict  between  laughter  and  tears’  to  be  found  in  How  It  Is.  After  this, 
life  is  seen  as  continual  purgatory,  and  words  more  and  more  as  something  to  be 
battled  with.  There  is  much  useful  background  information,  tracing  Beckett’s 
heritage  from  Dante,  Swift,  Sterne,  Johnson,  Holderlin,  Heraclitus  among 
others,  and  some  sensitive  close  reading  of  Watt  and  Murphy.  Valuable  and 
original  criticism  on  the  unpublished  Eleutheria  bears  out  the  existential 
readings. 

Work  on  William  Golding  includes  a  useful,  historically  wide-ranging,  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  fourteen  essays  covering  the  range  of  his  writing. 
James  R.  Baker’s  Critical  Essays  on  William  Golding  is  a  valuable  critical  source- 
book  for  students  and  teachers.  The  introduction  provides  a  concise  history  of 
reviews  and  essays,  and  there  is  the  compulsory  author  interview  and  his  1983 
Nobel  Prize  lecture.  The  mixed  reception  of  Golding’s  work  is  partially 
explained,  Baker  argues,  by  his  ‘adversarial  approach'  to  the  ‘scientific 
humanism’  of  the  late  twentieth  century.  Samuel  Hynes’s  seminal  essay  on  Lord 
of  the  Flies  debates  the  labels  ‘myths’  or  ‘fables’  as  descriptors  for  Golding’s 
work,  arguing  that  he  is  a  fabulist  whose  short,  densely  textured  novels  written 
‘from  clear  and  strong  moral  assumptions’  give  form  and  direction  to  his 
fictions.  Hynes  defines  the  literary  conventions  and  precedents  for  the  novels  and 
debates  the  validity  of  the  author  s  intentionality.  James  R.  Baker's  is  a  similarly 
symbolic  reading  of  Golding  but  takes  the  examination  of  sources  further.  In 
accordance  with  Golding  s  own  acknowledgement  that  many  of  his  origins  are 
dramatic,  Baker  sees  the  basis  of  Lord  of  the  Flies  in  The  Bacchae  and  the  biblical 
Apocalypse.  A  valuable  rereading  of  Golding’s  much  misunderstood  The 
Inheritors  focuses  on  the  relation  between  narratorial  shifts,  point  of  view,  and 
reader  response.  Philip  Redpath  s  essay  argues  that  the  third-person  narrative 
creation  of  the  Neanderthal  s  thoughts  and  feelings  emphasizes  the  otherness  of 
this  being  rather  than  any  pre-human  innocent  ideal. 

James  Gindin's  William  Golding  provides  a  general  critical  and  thematic 
introduction  to  Golding’s  writing  covering  his  major  work  from  Lord  of  the  Flies 
to  Rites  of  Passage  and  The  Paper  Men.  Golding  is  seen  in  a  historical  context, 
and  background  information  on  his  historical  interests,  especially  Egypt  and 
Greece,  is  usefully  presented.  The  book  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  rather 
than  the  polarity  between  the  rational  and  the  imaginative,  with  Golding’s  focus 
on  man  as  modern  intellectual  suspended  between  the  real,  rational  world  and 
the  world  of  the  mystical  and  religious.  Golding  is  seen  as  an  author  who  exposes 
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man  as  basically  evil,  and  whose  moral  didacticism  and  grim  outlook  are 
balanced  by  the  quality  of  his  style  and  his  creative  employment  of  metaphor.  As 
is  perhaps  inevitable  in  an  introductory  guide  to  the  works  of  such  a  prolific 
writer,  there  is  not  enough  analysis  and  exploration  of  each  novel,  and  rather  too 
much  spotting  of  formulae  and  familiar  myths. 

Evelyn  Waugh  is  the  subject  of  a  very  useful  introductory  study  in  Jacqueline 
McDonnell’s  Evelyn  Waugh.  McDonnell  explores  familiar  Waugh  territory  with 
questions  such  as  whether  he  can  be  called  a  satirist  when  a  moral  centre  is  so 
hard  to  find  in  his  works. 

John  Fowles  continues  to  attract  critical  attention.  Katherine  Tarbox’s  The 
Art  of  John  Fowles,  which  is  unusual  in  its  comprehensive  coverage  of  all 
Fowles’s  novels,  argues  for  a  consistent  narrative  formula  of  a  godgame 
masterminded  by  a  magus.  This  is  a  straightforward  and  thorough  book  which 
carefully  explores  the  dense  web  of  allusions,  myths,  literary  references,  and 
cinematic  techniques  in  each  novel.  It  misses  the  irony,  however,  of  the  conflict 
between  Fowles’s  stated  existential  aims  and  the  rigidity  both  of  his  own 
narrative  formula  and  of  the  controls  he  feels  it  necessary  to  place  on  his 
characters.  There  is  a  topical  and  sociolinguistically  oriented  treatment  of  A 
Maggot,  which  concentrates  on  the  limitations  on  point  of  view  and  world-view 
springing  from  the  character’s  limited  vocabulary.  What  is  surprising  trom  a 
contemporary  woman  critic,  however,  is  the  failure  to  deal  with  Fowles  s 
blinkered  sexism  in  works  promoting  enlightenment  and  existential  freedom. 

Fowles  appears  again  as  one  of  the  authors  in  Iris  Murdoch,  Muriel  Spark  and 
John  Fowles:  Didactic  Demons  in  Modern  Fiction  by  Richard  C.  Kane.  In  this  era 
of  poststructuralist  and  deconstructive  criticism  there  has  been,  perhaps 
ironically,  a  new  wave  of  critical  reassessments  of  popular  contemporary  writers 
as  moralists.  Often  this  concern  with  the  radical  text’s  moral  thrust  develops 
from  a  basis  of  reader-response  criticism.  Kane  s  book  could  usefully  employ 
this  approach,  and  could  benefit  from  examining  how  such  texts  engage  rather 
than  merely  exhort  their  readers.  It  is  none  the  less  a  provocative,  lively,  and 
fluently  written  exploration  of  the  common  use  of  the  demonic  and  fantastic 
involving  a  new  examination  of  what  constitutes  the  ethical.  Iris  Murdoch  s  The 
Flight  From  the  Enchanter,  A  Severed  Head,  and  The  Unicorn  are  examined 
within  this  context.  In  contrast,  Muriel  Spark’s  novels  are  seen  as  more 
‘sardonic’  and  ‘compact’.  Characters  such  as  Dougal  in  The  Ballad  of  Peckham 
Rye  are  compared  to  the  devil,  who  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  evil.  Spark  is  not  such  an 
overt  moral  didact  as  Murdoch,  as  Kane  acknowledges  in  his  remark  that  the 
‘ethical  statement  is  expressed  more  by  what  is  absent  than  by  what  is  present  . 
The  readings  are  lively  and  refreshing,  but  the  constant  measuring  of  wor  s 
against  the  didactic  demons  formula  is  irritating.  As  a  result,  Kane  fails  to 
engage  with  the  technical  parallels  and  vehicles  for  Murdoch  s  focus  on  the 
fantastic  and  the  morally  engaged,  and  is  simply  confused  by  what  he  sees  as 
conflicting  modes.  Some  reference  to  the  techniques  of  magic  realism  and  black 
comedy  would  aid  the  exploration  of  the  works  of  all  three  novelists 

John  Le  Carre’s  work  is  not  only  taking  over  in  popularity  from  that  of  Ian 
Fleming  and  other  spy-masters,  but  has  come  increasingly 
in  the  last  few  years,  notably  with  Eric  Homburger  s  study  (YW  67.536).  Alan 
Bold’s  The  Quest  for  Fe  Carre  is  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  which  consider 
such  concerns  as  his  place  within  and  beyond  the  great  tradition  (as  Owen 
Dudley  Edwards  puts  it),  his  contribution  to  the  detective  and  spy  novel  in  term 
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of  plot  and  themes,  and  his  treatment  of  women  characters.  Le  Carre  proves 
equal  to  poststructuralist  readings  of  his  works,  foremost  among  which  are 
Stewart  Crehan’s  ‘Information,  Power  and  the  Reader:  Textual  Strategies  in  Le 
Carre’  and  Robert  Giddings’s  ‘The  Writing  and  Igloo  Walls:  Narrative 
Technique  in  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold .  Finally  there  is  the  inevitable 
interview  with  the  author,  by  Melvyn  Bragg. 

Another  writer  whose  work  traverses  the  boundaries  between  the  popular  and 
the  literary  is  Roald  Dahl.  Alan  Warren’s  Roald  Dahl  is  a  basic  introduction 
which  looks  at  the  range  of  Dahl’s  writing,  concentrating  more  on  the  short 
stories  than  on  the  popular  tales  for  children.  Warren  acknowledges  that  Dahl’s 
stories,  always  based  on  realism,  may  not  be  didactic  but  they  are  filled  with 
suspense  and  mordant  wit.  The  book  has  no  great  claims  to  incisive  critical 
appraisal,  but  it  is  readable  and  provides  a  broad  and  useful  introduction  to  his 
influences  and  his  range.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  because  it  encourages  appraisal  of  a 
fine  writer,  hitherto  often  categorized  only  as  a  popular  ‘good  read'. 

Nancy  R.  Harrison’s  Jean  Rhys  and  the  Novel  as  Women’s  Text  is  a  feminist 
reading  of  Rhys’s  work  which  places  her  in  the  context  of  questions  currently 
being  asked  about  women  and  writing.  Harrison  argues  that  works  which  are 
overtly  gender  specific  demand  a  special  kind  of  reader  response.  Concentrating 
on  The  Voyage  in  the  Dark  and  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  Harrison  provides  a  reading 
which  makes  use  of  the  work  of  Stephen  Heath,  Freud’s  Dora  case,  and  theories 
about  male  proprietorship  of ‘the  gaze’.  It  is  argued  that  Rhys  demonstrates  the 
displacement  of  woman  in  her  presentations  of  women’s  conversations  and 
relations  with  men  and  that  her  work  breaks  new  ground  by  allowing  ‘woman’s 
language  to  reveal  itself  through  overt  dialogue  with  the  language  and  discourse 
of  men’,  through  one  of  her  major  structuring  devices,  the  use  of  reported 
dialogue  and  speech.  The  increasingly  popular  and  now  widely  taught  Wide 
Sargasso  Sea  is  seen  as  written  out  of  the  woman  reader’s  (Rhys’s)  response  to 
Jane  Eyre.  Mona  Fayad  s  ‘Unquiet  Ghosts:  The  Struggles  for  Representation  in 
Rhys’s  Wide  Sargasso  Sea'  ( MFS  437-53)  continues  with  and  develops  the 
argument  that  Rhys’s  feminist  reading  of  the  culturally  inscribed  Jane  Evre 
offers  a  liberating  female  voice  to  a  hitherto  silenced  woman.  Wide  Sargasso  Sea 
is  seen  as  the  struggle  of  Antoinette  Cosway  to  find  a  voice  and  an  identity,  using 
the  personal  and  prelinguistic  form  of  expression.  Fayad  makes  good  use  of  the 
arguments  of  Kristeva  and  Irigaray  and  their  theories  of  woman's  prelinguistic 
experience  and  communication,  repressed  and  altered  in  its  transcription  into 
the  symbolic,  into  language,  which  is  seen  as  male  dominated. 

MFS  also  carries  Molly  Hite’s  provocatively  entitled  ‘(En)Gendering  Meta¬ 
fiction:  Doris  Lessing’s  Rehearsals  for  The  Golden  Notebook'  (481-500)  which 
does  not  say  anything  as  interesting  or  radical  about  Lessing’s  relation  to 
postmodernist  metafiction  or  the  sources  of  The  Golden  Notebook  in  earlier 
works  such  as  Retreat  to  Innocence ,  as  one  might  expect  from  the  title.  The 
Golden  Notebook  is  recognized  as  resistant  to  closure  and  not  very  radical  in  its 
female  characterization  although  it  does  deal  in  ‘the  decentred  subject,  in  the 
process  ot  dismantling  cultural  and  especially  novelistic  assumptions  about 
personality  .  Ruth  Whittaker’s  excellent  Doris  Lessing  considers  the  broad  areas 
of  interest  and  development  in  Lessing  s  work,  and  particularly  her  engagement 
with  the  political,  social,  and  moral  issues  of  the  contemporary  world,  arguing 
that  she  has  a  perennial  concern  with  ‘The  idea  of  transcendence  by  various 
methods,  and  the  urgency  of  its  necessity  in  the  face  of  a  possible  future 
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holocaust’.  Whittaker  also  deals  with  Lessing’s  mixed  mode  of  writing  and 
critical  issues  arising  from  it,  her  concern  with  the  clash  of  cultures  and  the 
collision  of  myths  from  the  early  South  African  writing  onwards,  and  there  is  full 
coverage  of  the  ‘colonial  legacy’  in  these  early  works.  There  is  a  close  and 
sensitive  measurement  of  Lessing’s  work  against  contemporary  critical  issues 
such  as  the  role  of  the  author,  realism  and  more  radical  forms,  and  reader 
response.  On  the  issue  of  feminist  criticism  of  The  Golden  Notebook  Whittaker 
does  not  take  sides,  stating  instead  that  ‘our  responses  vary  according  to  our 
own  process  of  growth  and  changing  perceptions’.  Whittaker  sees  the  Canopus  in 
Argos  sequence,  which  lost  Lessing  many  of  her  readers  and  confused  her  critics, 
as  one  development  in  Lessing’s  engagement  with  the  real,  gritty  political  and 
social  issues  of  our  time  rather  than  as  an  escape  into  fantasy.  The  more  recent 
The  Diary  of  Jane  Somers  is  discussed  as  Lessing’s  latest  comment  on  the 
continuing  debate  between  the  flaws  and  successes  of  realism,  and  The  Good 
Terrorist  is  seen  as  rounding  off  her  dialogue  with  politics,  a  book  representing 
the  flipside  of  Canopus.  This  is  a  sensitive  and  acute  critical  treatment  of  Lessing 
which  contextualizes  the  variety  of  her  works  through  her  consistent  interest  in 
realism  and  politics. 

This  year  saw  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  political  focus  of  Nadine  Gordimer’s 
work.  The  Essential  Gesture:  Writing,  Politics  and  Places  is  edited  and 
most  informatively  introduced  by  Stephen  Clingman,  whose  emphasis  is  on 
Gordimer’s  own  statement  that  she  is  ‘living  in  the  interregnum’.  Gordimer’s 
political  and  artistic  ideas  and  arguments  form  the  basis  for  this  selection  of  her 
essays.  On  the  artistic  side,  she  sees  herself  as  a  fiction  writer  rather  than  a  public 
speaker,  one  whose  journalistic  gift  led  to  her  creative  writing  and  whose 
changing  response  to  politics  and  life  in  South  Africa  in  particular  has  led  to  her 
increasing  politicization.  The  volume  emerges  as  a  history  of  her  response  to 
South  African  politics  and  society  in  the  last  forty  years  as  well  as  an  inner 
history  of  Gordimer  herself,  her  solitude,  her  analytical  thought,  her  self- 
reflexivity.  Clingman  suggests  that  she  is  in  an  ambiguous  position  as  a  sensitive 
and  responsive  white  writer  in  the  country  of  apartheid,  working  out  her  own 
very  topical  position  in  relation  to  commitment,  the  creative  and  responsible 
reaction.  The  essays  illustrate  these  issues  very  clearly  and  forcefully.  Judie 
Newman’s  Nadine  Gordimer  is  a  sound  critical  introduction  to  her  works  which 
looks  at  the  historical/political  consciousness  and  the  treatment  of  sexual 
politics  as  well  as  the  narrative  strategies.  Newman  discusses  the  work  in  detail, 
arguing  that  ‘Bourgeois  conventions  come  under  attack,  and  the  problematic 
necessity  of  a  historicised  aesthetic  is  fully  explored  .  Gordimer  is  seen  as 
challenging  not  only  political  complacency  but  the  relation  of  gender  to  genre. 
The  use  of  first-person  narrative  in  Burgher’s  Daughter  is  shown  to  be  in  terms  of 
the  white  woman  Rosa’s  sexual  and  racial  awareness  in  a  white  racist 
community.  A  Sport  of  Nature  is  explored  for  its  employment  of  myths  to 
explain  social,  political,  and  sexual  relations  in  the  African  community. 

Critical  appreciation  of  Lay  Weldon  in  relation  to  her  feminism  is  appearing 
gradually  now.  Alan  Wilde’s  essay,  “‘Bold  but  Not  Too  Bold”:  Lay  Weldon  and 
the  Limits  of  Poststructuralist  Criticism’  ( ConL  403-19),  reconsiders  feminist 
criticism  of  Weldon’s  writing.  Weldon’s  work  is  perceived  as  questioning  the 
status  quo  because  of  the  bizarre  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents  but  not  as 
formally  questioning  the  notion  of  a  shared  reality.  Wilde  argues,  uncon¬ 
vincingly,  that  ‘Weldon’s  strategies  do  almost  nothing  to  call  into  question  the 
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underlying  assumptions  of  traditional  and  modernist  novels’.  He  seems  to  seek 
in  Weldon’s  work  evidence  of  the  more  radically  subversive  arguments  of 
postmodernist  fictions. 

Gayle  Greene  has  written  on  Margaret  Drabble  in  ‘Margaret  Drabble’s  The 
Waterfall.  New  System,  New  Morality’  ( Novel 22.45-65),  defending  the  novel  as 
Drabble’s  ‘most  literary-allusive  novel,  a  complex  metafiction  that  draws 
attention  to  the  problems  of  finding  a  style  and  of  making  an  ending’.  As  with 
readings  of  Rhys,  Lessing,  and  Weldon,  Drabble’s  novel  is  perceived  here  as 
radical  in  linguistic  terms  and  as  providing  a  view  of  a  liberated  female 
consciousness  which  allows  multiple  readings  and  open  endings.  These  grand 
claims  end  with  a  rather  banal  statement  that  the  book  is  a  subversion  of  the 
romantic  tradition. 


2.  Poetry 

C.  L.  Phillips  writes  on  ‘Robert  Bridges  and  the  First  Edition  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins’s  Poems’  ( SLitI  i.7-21),  chronicling  the  publication  and 
exonerating  Bridges  from  charges  of  unnecessary  delay.  The  article  also  shows 
Hopkins’s  influence  on  Bridges  in  ‘London  Snow’,  and  reveals  some  of  his 
criticisms  of  his  future  editor:  Hopkins  apparently  -  and  quite  reasonably  - 
disliked  Bridges’  archaism,  obscurity,  and  use  of  the  alexandrine. 

Patricia  Rae’s  ‘Imagisme  and  Bovarysme’  (SoRA  26-42)  looks  at  the  influence 
of  the  philosophy  of  Jules  de  Gaultier  on  Hulme’s  ‘anti-romanticism’,  especially 
his  rejection  of  the  idea  of  transcendental  vision  as  the  basis  of  the  creative  act,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  grasp  of  the  tensional  nature  of  experience  in  relating  form  and 
flux,  a  useful  linking  of  Hulme  to  a  European  tradition.  Kipling's  attitude  to  war 
is  the  subject  of ‘“The  Years  Between”:  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  Great  War’ 
( KJ  245.42-61)  by  Ann  Parry.  This  shows  the  poems  moving  from  pre-war 
disillusion,  through  wartime  Hun-hatred  to  statements  of  personal  loss  -  a 
useful  corrective  to  the  idea  of  Kipling  as  an  extreme  Tory  jingoist.  Richard 
Hoffpauir  offers  an  important  view  of  ‘The  Early  Love  Poetry  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence’  ( ESC  326-42).  The  true  achievement  lies  in  the  handful  of  poems  on 
his  dying  mother  written  in  1910—11.  Only  here  is  there  genuine  tenderness; 
before,  Lawrence’s  poems  are  too  enmeshed  with  unfulfilled  desire,  and  later  he 
is  too  concerned  with  immediacy.  This  is  a  convincing  clarification  of  an  often 
neglected  side  of  Lawrence’s  work,  allowing  us  to  see  the  Lawrence  who  could 
understand  Hardy. 

Wilfred  Owen:  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose ,  edited  by  Jennifer  Breen,  falls  into 
the  rather  uneasy  division  between  an  edition  for  the  sixth-former  and  a  serious 
critical  text;  certainly  there  seems  little  need  for  another  edition  of  the  poems 
after  those  of  Stallworthy  (1984)  and  Hibberd  (1973),  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  making  a  selection  of  the  letters  available  to  a  wider  audience.  The  Hugh 
MacDiarmid-  George  Ogilvie  Letters  have  been  edited  by  Catherine  Kerrigan. 
They  are  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  poet’s  literary,  political,  and  personal 
growth  between  1911  and  Ogilvie’s  death  in  the  early  thirties.  MacDiarmid  is  a 
fine  correspondent  -  passionate,  sympathetic,  and  politically  vigorous  -  and 
Kerrigan’s  editing  is  both  rigorous  and  unobtrusive:  the  book  has  much  to  say 
not  only  about  the  poet  but  about  Scottish  literary  and  political  history.  Sumie 
Okada’s  Edmund  Blunden  and  Japan  also  contains  a  large  number  of  letters,  in 
chronicling  the  poet’s  relationship  with  Aki  Hayashi  whom  he  met  in  the 
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twenties  while  lecturing  in  Tokyo.  It  is  not  a  story  from  which  Blunden  emerges 
well,  his  treatment  of  Hayashi  contrasting  strongly  with  his  courtesy  and 
consideration  towards  his  students.  The  book’s  main  value  lies  in  what  it  has  to 
say  about  Japanese  attitudes  to  literature  in  the  twenties,  and  in  revealing  the  full 
extent  of  Hayashi’s  contribution  to  Blunden’s  research  and  writing. 

The  centenary  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  birth  produced  a  large  crop  of  essays,  some 
illuminating,  many  derivative.  Many  of  the  longer  works  have  not  been 
available  in  time  for  this  year’s  review  and  will  be  covered  next  year.  Several 
critics  choose  to  discuss  Eliot’s  relation  with  his  contemporaries.  ‘A  Study  in 
Modernism:  Exploring  the  Relationship  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Virginia  Woolf  ( YER 
165-8),  by  P.  A.  Liggett,  has  more  to  do  with  friendship  than  with  modernism 
but  usefully  brings  together  various  data  for  those  with  biographical  interests. 
Craig  S.  Abbott’s  ‘Untermeyer  on  Eliot’  ( JML  15.105-19)  looks  at  the  work  of 
the  editor  and  essayist  Louis  Untermeyer  in  publishing  and  publicizing  the  poet 
in,  among  other  things,  the  anthology  Modern  American  Poetry  of  1921 .  ‘Eliot’s 
Baudelaire:  “Christ  the  Tiger”  in  the  Fourmillante  Cite’  ( YER  149-52),  by 
Christopher  Coates,  shows  how  Eliot  revered  Baudelaire  as  a  ‘Christian 
trailblazer’  and  found  in  using  his  images  of  the  labyrinthe  fangeux  in  The  Waste 
Land  a  new  form  of  release  from  the  power  of  emotion  over  poetry.  Lesley 
Higgins,  in  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’  (SoR  291— 
302),  follows  Eliot’s  changing  assessment  of  the  earlier  poet’s  work  in  his  critical 
writings  and  lectures. 

Two  complementary  articles  look  at  language  and  meaning  in  ‘Prufrock’. 
Lloyd  F.  Dickson’s  ‘Prufrock  in  a  Labyrinth:  A  Text  without  Exits’  (YER  140— 
4)  argues  that  Prufrock’s  words  ‘both  propel  and  stymy’  the  narrator,  locking 
him  in  a  labyrinth  which  is  his  personal,  self-created  hell.  The  opposite  view  is 
taken  by  Joseph  Bentley  in  ‘Action  and  the  Absence  of  Speech  in  “The  Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock’”  (YER  145-8):  the  speaker  deserves  respect  because 
he  rejects  both  action  and  contemplation,  instead  realizing  the  need  to  exist 
through  language  alone.  Steven  Helmling  takes  a  broader  view  in  The  Humoi 
of  Eliot:  From  “Prufrock”  to  The  Waste  Land  (YER  153-6),  showing  the  use  of 
self-mocking  humour  in  the  early  poem  as  the  very  form  of ‘relief  Eliot  despised 
in  Hamlet  giving  way  to  a  caricature  of  itself  in  the  dark,  bitter  humour  of  The 
Waste  Land. 

The  origin  and  general  nature  of  The  Waste  Land  occupy  many  writers. 
Loretta  Johnson’s  ‘A  Temporary  Marriage  of  Two  Minds:  T.  S.  and  Vivien 
Eliot’  (TCL  48-61)  has  nothing  to  add  to  Vivien’s  contributions  to  the  text 
revealed  in  the  Facsimile  but  instead  discusses  her  prose  contributions  to 
Criterion.  Tougher  meat  is  Wayne  Koestenbaum’s  ‘ The  Waste  Land :  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  and  Ezra  Pound’s  Collaboration  on  Hysteria’  (TCL  113-39).  This  claims 
that  the  poem  ‘has  pronounced  affiliations  with  the  discourse  of  the  female 
hysteric’.  Pound’s  revision  of  the  poem  places  him  in  the  role  of  husband  and 
analyst-  Eliot’s  text,  in  its  female-hysteric  openness,  assumes  similar  analytic 
powers  in  the  reader,  and  only  the  notes  attempt  to  give  the  poem  a  completeness 
and  valour.  In  the  collaboration  between  poet  and  reader,  the  text  suffers  a  sea 
change  into  masculinity’.  This  is  an  essay  of  much  breadth,  ranging  from 
Freudian  analysis  of  hysterical  states  to  close  textual  reading  and  biographical 
research;  it  offers  a  new  view  of  the  text,  even  if  ultimately  it  seems  unsatisfactory 
as  an  overall  reading.  One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  the  stance  it  takes  towards 
gender  and  authority,  a  stance  quite  opposed  to  that  of  Alison  Tate  in  ‘The 
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Master-Narrative  of  Modernism:  Discourses  of  Gender  and  Class  in  The  Waste 
Land'  (L&H  160-71).  Tate  argues  that  the  poem  is  not  a  ‘heterogenous  and 
decentred  text’  but  instead  maintains  traditional  male  hierarchical  values.  Its 
colloquial  passages  are  all  spoken  by  female  stereotypes  in  parodies  of  female 
language;  its  narrative  passages  are  male  and  literary  passages.  In  this  lies  the 
traditional  hierarchy,  making  the  poem  ‘the  acceptable  face  of  modernism’;  this 
is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  and  convincing  articles  of  the  year’s  crop  of  new 
readings.  In  contrast,  William  Burke’s  ‘Reading  through  The  Waste  Land  ( YER 
75-92)  seems  limited.  It  asserts  that  the  poem’s  ‘promise  of  thematic  profundity’ 
is  not  kept,  since  its  main  emotion  is  nostalgia  and  homesickness,  and  supports 
this  with  an  extended  reading  of  the  text. 

‘ The  Waste  Land :  Mourning,  Writing,  Disappearance’  ( YER  161^1),  by 
David  Spurr,  shows  the  poem  destroying  the  elegiac  tone  for  which  it  is  yearning 
in  its  plurality  of  utterance,  mourning  itself  through  its  own  deconstruction:  a 
plausible  reading  of  the  poem’s  ambivalent  relation  to  elegiac  tradition. 
Purnima  Bose’s  “‘End- Anxiety”  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land :  Narrative 
Closure  and  the  End  of  Empire’  ( YER  157-60)  examines  ways  in  which  the 
collapse  of  empire  and  order  are  present  in  the  poem,  from  the  voice  of  Tiresias 
to  the  use  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  references  to  cities  once  the  centre  of  now 
forgotten  empires.  Leon  Surette  offers  ‘ The  Waste  Land  and  Jessie  Weston:  A 
Reassessment’  ( TCL  223^14).  This  argues  that  From  Ritual  to  Romance  is  not  so 
much  an  anthropological  study  as  part  of  an  ancient  ‘wisdom  tradition'  whose 
occult  significance  does  far  more  to  illuminate  the  poem  than  hitherto  thought. 
The  poem  represents  the  spiritual  decay  of  which  Weston's  fantasies  are 
symptomatic  and  shows  that  a  knowledge  of  her  ideas  is  of  value  in  reading  the 
poem. 

There  is  a  large  crop  of  articles  devoted  to  explication  of  what  must  surely 
already  be  the  most  explained  twentieth-century  text.  One  of  the  best  is 
‘“Meeting  Mr  Eugenides”:  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Eugenic  Anxiety’  (YER  169-77)  by 
Juan  Leon,  which  relates  the  poem  to  Anglo-American  eugenics  of  the  early 
century.  In  the  poem  it  is  the  poor  and  deformed  who  flourish,  Eugenides  himself 
representing  sexual  threat  and  ‘the  horrific  baggage’  of  the  degenerate.  Eliot  is 
expressing  the  fear  of  that  threat,  a  nightmare  inhabited  by  ‘the  multiform 
specters  of  degeneration’.  Donald  J.  Childs  identifies  ‘Stetson  in  The  Waste 
Land  ( EIC  131^18).  The  bank  clerk’s  name  refers  to  the  hat  worn  by  ANZAC 
troops  at  Gallipoli  who  in  turn  recall  Eliot’s  friend  Jean  Verdenal  who  died 
there.  The  parallel  this  creates  between  the  ‘dead  tide’  flowing  down  Queen 
Victoria  Street  and  the  Australian  troops  dying  before  the  Turkish  gunfire  in  the 
Dardanelles  adds  to  the  poem’s  general  sense  of  loss.  Randy  Malamud  turns  to 
an  earlier,  literary  source  in  ‘Frankenstein’s  Monster:  The  Gothic  Voice  in  The 
Waste  Land  ( ELN  26:i.41-5).  ‘By  the  waters  of  Leman  I  sat  down  and  wept’ 
comes,  he  claims,  from  the  end  of  a  passage  in  Mary  Shelley’s  novel  where  the 
monster  describes  walking  around  Switzerland  and  finally  reaching  Lake 
Geneva  where  he  ‘sat  down  and  wept’.  This  is  the  most  convincing  of  many 
claimed  echoes,  all  of  which  are  used  to  suggest  a  Gothic  strand  in  the  poem  so 
far  overlooked.  Raymond  J.  S.  Grant’s  ‘On  The  Waste  Land ,  Line  8:  “Coming 
over  the  Starnbergersee’”  (YER  93-105)  suggests  that  the  reference  to  the  lake 
outside  Munich  should  bring  to  mind  the  death  in  its  waters  of  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  in  June  1886  -  a  reference  amplified  by  the  subsequent  quotation  from 
Tristan,  written  by  Wagner  on  the  shores  of  the  Starnbergersee  under  Leopold’s 
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patronage.  The  mysterious  death  of  Ludwig,  in  comparison  with  the  insanity  of 
his  brother  Otto,  is  yet  another  version  of  the  ‘death-in-life  versus  life-in-death’ 
motif  of  the  poem  and  its  larger  notions  of  death  by  water  and  the  Fisher  King. 

Influences,  both  specific  and  general,  of  The  Waste  Land  on  other  works  have 
also  been  noted.  ‘Dovetailing  in  Depth:  The  Waste  Land  and  Under  the  Volcano ’ 
( NewC  150-61),  by  Guido  Kums,  stresses  the  similarity  of  the  two  works  in 
intertextual  method,  the  use  of  a  range  of  experiential  registers,  reflection  of 
current  culture  and,  most  particularly,  their  stress  on  ‘the  dehumanization  of 
modern  man’.  The  article  lists  the  parallels  in  detail  and  also  discusses 
similarities  in  the  two  works’  biographical  significances  within  the  writers’  lives. 
In  similar  vein,  Donald  G.  Keesee  detects  ‘Specters  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  City  in  the 
Novels  of  Charles  Williams’  ( Seven  47-55)  with  particular  reference  to  the 
novelist’s  use  of  the  ‘hellish  city’  of  Eliot’s  poem. 

Other  works  have  received  far  less  attention.  Stephen  G.  McLeod  finds  ‘A 
Possible  Source  of  the  “Broken  Jaw”  image  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “The  Hollow  Men’” 
(YER  69-70):  the  practice  of  the  Baganda  people,  recorded  by  Frazer,  of 
worshipping  the  jaw  of  a  dead  king,  which  they  believed  contained  his  spirit. 
Eliot’s  reference  to  ‘The  broken  jaw  of  our  lost  kingdoms’  thus  reinforces  the 
poem’s  other  images  of  sterility  in  its  specific  significance.  Melissa  A.  Eiles  writes 
of  ‘The  Infirm  Glory  of  the  Positive  Hour:  Re-Conversion  in  “Ash- 
Wednesday”’  ( YER  106-18),  explaining  that  the  poem  is  not  one  of  conversion 
but  of  return  to  faith  after  doubt.  A  long,  detailed  reading  is  given  to  support  this 
unsurprising  view,  and  is  not  without  absurdity  -  ‘Now  God  Himself  appears.’ 
As  elucidation  I  prefer  Eliot’s  response  when  asked  to  ‘explain’  a  line  of  the 
poem:  ‘It  means  “Lady,  three  white  leopards  sat  under  a  juniper  tree”.’ 
Margueritte  Murphy’s  ‘Henri  de  Regnier’s  “L’Escalier”:  The  Hidden  Stairway 
of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Ash  Wednesday ’  (YER  178-82)  finds  the  source  of  the  stairs  in 
Regnier’s  poem  as  well  as  in  Dante.  Regnier’s  stair  is  ‘a  model  to  avoid’,  a 
pursuit  by  a  sexual  chimera  and  not  an  ascent  to  grace,  offering  a  view  of  Eliot’s 
replacement  of  carnality  by  spirituality.  This  makes  the  process  of  choice  more 
striking:  the  article  provides  a  convincing  addition  to  the  mosaic  of  Eliot’s 
intertextuality.  Max  Stewart’s  ‘The  “Gout  pour  la  vie  spirituelle”:  T  S  Eliot’s 
Anglican  Profession  and  His  View  of  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes’  ( YER  54-63) 
suggests  that  Eliot’s  view  of  Andrewes  was  selective,  stressing  the  Elizabethan 
divine  and  ignoring  the  pragmatic  Jacobean,  and  that  the  early  enthusiasm  for 
Andrewes  in  ‘Journey  of  the  Magi’  is  replaced  by  a  calmer  use  of  his  Pentecost 
imagery  as  a  foil  for  Dame  Julian  of  Norwich  at  the  end  of  ‘Little  Gidding  . 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  place  the  poetry  within  the  tradition  with 
which  Eliot  himself  was  so  concerned.  L.  R.  Leavis,  in ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Poetry 
of  the  Future’  (ES  481-96),  rejects  recent  notions  that  the  work  has  no  place  in 
current  theory  or  practice.  It  looks  at  some  recent  poetry  which  suggests  Eliot’s 
influence,  yet  ultimately  says  little  apart  from  asserting  that  Eliot’s  work  will 
endure  because  of  its  ‘technical  poetic  resource  and  .  . .  genius  devoted  to  poetic 
expression’,  so  that  the  whole  thing  reads  like  a  last  blast  of  liberal  humanism 
against  the  deconstructionists.  Harold  Bloom’s  ‘Reflections  on  T.  S.  Eliot’ 
(. Raritan  8:ii. 70-87)  argues  that  his  debt  is  more  to  Whitman  and  Tennyson  than 
to  Donne  and  Dante.  The  Waste  Land,  not  Four  Quartets,  is  the  lasting 
achievement,  and  it  is  with  relief  that  Bloom  notes  the  passing  of  Eliot’s 
ascendancy  in  academic  circles,  mistrusting  as  he  does  the  poet’s  stress  on 
Christianity  as  the  basis  of  the  European  tradition,  his  anti-Semitism,  and 
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rejection  of  sexuality.  There  is  much  to  argue  about  here;  but  that,  I  suspect,  is 
the  main  aim.  The  appearance  in  paperback  of  Louis  Menand’s  Discovering 
Modernism  (YW  67.636),  a  valuable  account  of  Eliot’s  milieu  and  influence,  is 
most  welcome. 

T.  H.  B.  M.  Harmsen  examines  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetic  Testament:  The 
Personality  of  the  Impersonality  Seeker’  ( ES  509-17),  charting  the  progress  of 
Eliot’s  search  for  an  impersonal  poetry  from  the  early  dangers  of  over¬ 
emotionalism  and  over-intellectualism  to  the  later  ones  of  religious  dogma  and 
aesthetic  emotionalism’.  Both  were  avoided  in  the  last  poems,  in  particular 
‘Little  Gidding’,  where  a  return  to  the  ‘ultimately  real’  is  discernible  and  a 
‘terrible  sincerity’  creates  both  personal  and  impersonal  truth.  It  is  an  appealing 
idea,  if  a  little  too  convenient.  Dan  Pearce  is  more  complicated:  his  ‘Repetition 
Compulsion  and  “Undoing”:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  "Anxiety  of  Influence  ( Mosaic 
iv. 45-54)  looks  at  ways  in  which  Eliot  both  places  himself  within  a  tradition  and 
frees  himself  from  it  by  a  ‘literary  repetition  compulsion'  in  which  he  seeks  to 
‘undo’  earlier  works  such  as  Marvell’s  ‘Coy  Mistress  .  Pearce  makes  the 
intriguing  assertion  that  the  publication  of  the  poem  with  its  own  notes  instantly 
placed  it  within  the  canon  which  Eliot  wished  both  to  continue  and  reject. 

‘All  that  matters  is  a  human  response’,  concludes  T.  A.  Birrell  in  ‘A  Reception 
of  T.  S.  Eliot:  Texts  and  Contexts’  (ES  518-40),  an  account  of  a  lifetime’s 
acquaintance  with  Eliot.  Despite  the  anecdotal  nature  it  has  fresh  things  to  say, 
especially  in  discussing  the  elements  of  love  of  country  in  the  Quartets  and  their 
impact  on  an  impressionable  young  reader  in  wartime.  A  final  glance  at 
tradition,  though  of  a  personal  kind,  is  offered  by  Samjoy  Dutta-Roy  in  ‘The 
Rooted  Bard  and  the  Rootless  Satirist:  Tradition  and  Modernity  in  Yeats  and 
Eliot’  (YER  1 19-24),  which  makes  the  unsurprising  claim  that  Yeats  was  closer 
to  folk  and  literary  tradition  than  was  Eliot,  the  dispossessed  internationalist. 

The  second  edition  of  A.  Norman  Jeffares'  Poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats  has 
appeared,  presenting  poems  selected  from  R.  J.  Finneran  s  now  standard  text 
(YW  65.565-6)  in  a  series  of  eighteen  thematic  groupings.  There  will  never  be 
agreement  as  to  whether  this  approach  is  better  than  a  chronological  one  and 
some  readers  will  indeed  be  startled  by  ‘some  of  these  juxtapositions  ,  as  Jeffares 
admits;  but  the  provocative  nature  of  such  pairings  should  be  of  use  in 
undergraduate  seminars  for  which  this  edition  has  become  valuable  -  though  it 
does  not,  of  course,  replace  Finneran’s  full  text.  YeA  this  year  upholds  the 
impressive  standards  of  its  ancestors.  A  major  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  Olivia 
Shakespear’s  letters  to  Yeats,  edited  by  John  Harwood  (59-107);  James  Pethica 
(3-31)  explores  Yeats’s  collaboration  with  Lady  Gregory  in  Cathleen  ni 
Houlihan ,  with  copious  quotation  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Berg  Collection, 
showing  ‘how  extensive’  her  contribution  was.  Virginia  Rohan  (32-58)  looks 
closely  at  the  text  of  Deirdre  to  show  how  Yeats  developed  and  extended  the  folk 
tale  to  change  it  to  a  fable  more  recognizable  within  a  European  convention; 
the  poet’s  transformation  of  another  fable,  that  of  Arthur,  from  ‘pure 
romance  symbolism’  to  ‘a  greater  answerability  for  contemporary  concerns’  is 
chronicled  by  Marion  Wynne-Davies  (134-47).  Biographical  material  is 
supplied  in  William  J.  Feeney’s  account  of  Yeats  in  California  (148-65)  and  in 
an  edition  by  Richard  Londraville  of  ‘John  Quinn’s  “An  Evening  in  New  York 
with  W.  B.  Yeats’”  (166-85),  discovered  among  a  collection  of  family  records  in 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  A  French  translation  of  ‘Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nineteen’ 
( 1 86-90),  a  forum  on  A  Vision  (193-208),  and  several  shorter  notes  complete  the 
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volume  with  both  rigour  and  variety.  Those  who  approach  occultism  with 
uncertainties  need  have  no  fears  about  Frank  Kinahan’s  Yeats,  Folklore  and 
Occultism.  This  is  a  sensible  and  thorough  reading  of  the  early  poems,  with  some 
valuable  clarifications  of  the  early  writings  on  the  sidhe  in  the  context  of  fairy 
lore  and  ‘The  Wanderings  of  Oisin’  in  that  of  occultism  and  theosophy.  Links 
between  the  Golden  Dawn,  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  Yeats’s  Rose  poems  are  also 
explored,  as  are  those  between  the  hidden  world  and  the  world  of  nature;  a 
concluding  chapter  looks  at  the  way  the  early  images  changed  in  the  nineties, 
while  the  Rose  continued  to  inform  much  of  his  later  work.  This  is  far  from  the 
specialist  work  its  title  might  suggest,  being  instead  a  bringing  together  of 
important  ideas  and  strands  of  the  poet’s  imagination. 

‘Nine-and-Fifty  as  Symbol  in  Yeats’s  “The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole’”  is 
ingeniously  examined  by  Linda  L.  Fox  (ELN  26:i.54-8).  The  number  suggests 
the  beginning  of  the  last  minute  of  the  hour,  ‘the  final  span  within  a  cycle’, 
reinforcing  the  poem’s  references  to  October  and  twilight  and  echoing  ideas 
elsewhere  in  Yeats  to  the  last  minute  before  moving  from  what  was  to  what  is  to 
come.  Brian  Arkins,  in  ‘Yeats  and  Tertullian’  ( N&Q  341),  claims  that  ‘this  Latin 
text’  in  ‘Michael  Robartes  and  the  Dancer’  is  Tertullian’s  De  Anima.  ‘The 
Position  of  the  Question  in  Yeats’  Poetry’  {JIL  i.31-7),  according  to  Ali  Yahya 
al-Arishi  and  William  L.  Tarvin,  is  more  commonly  at  the  end  of  a  poem  than  in 
the  work  of  many  other  poets,  and  is  enigmatic,  spiritual,  or  rhetorical,  although 
in  poems  like  ‘The  Second  Coming’  it  is  all  three.  William  P.  Keen’s  ‘Yeats’ 
Poems  Written  in  Discouragement,  1912—1913'.  An  Earlier  Modern  Poetic 
Sequence’  {JIL  i. 37-45)  sees  these  five  poems  as  Yeats’s  first  proper  sequence, 
pre-dating  ‘Upon  a  Dying  Lady’  which  has  hitherto  been  given  this  role. 

Two  essays  link  Yeats  with  his  contemporaries.  Joann  Gardner’s  ‘Yeats, 
Pound,  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Nineties’  {JML  14.431-43)  shows  how  both 
poets  rejected  and  extended  nineties  art,  Yeats  offering  Pound  a  ‘visionary  art’ 
resting  on  his  cultural  roots,  Pound  offering  Yeats  an  incisive,  direct  diction,  and 
both  being  encumbered  with  the  nineties  vision  of  the  artist  as  exile  and  using 
their  poetry  to  resolve  the  conflicts  between  past  and  present.  Grover  Smith’s 
‘Yeats,  Eliot  and  the  Use  of  Memory’  (YER  131-9)  tackles  head-on  the 
relationship  between  the  two  poets  hitherto  avoided,  finding  evidence  of  Yeats’s 
occultism  in  The  Waste  Land  and  the  opening  of ‘Burnt  Norton’,  as  well  as  in  the 
better  documented  ‘ghost  passage’  of  ‘Little  Gidding’.  This  is  an  urbane  and 
provocative  essay  about  the  relationship  between  the  two  poets,  nicely  linked  by 
ideas  of  their  continuing  existence  in  the  responses  of  their  readers. 

Auden’s  The  Sea  and  the  Mirror  is  the  main  subject  of  Brian  Conniff  in  ‘The 
Modern  Lyric  and  Prospero’s  Island’  (TCL  84-1 12).  He  sees  Auden’s  dilemma, 
undecided  between  political  commitment  and  lyric  retreat,  Spain  and  Mort- 
mere,  as  a  false  alternative,  resting  on  a  false  view  of  C.  Day  Lewis’s  ‘singing  line’ 
as  a  way  of  escape.  Modern  lyrics  can  be  tough  and  confrontational  yet  retain 
the  tradition,  as  references  to  Zukofsky,  Creeley,  and  Bunting  show.  True,  but 
Conniff  takes  an  awful  long  time  to  say  so.  Jerome  Meckier’s  ‘Aldous  Huxley, 
Satiric  Sonneteer:  The  Defeat  of  Youth ’  ( ConL  582-605)  claims  the  work  as  the 
most  successful  modern  sonnet  sequence  because  of  its  constant  satiric  tone  and 
statement  of ‘the  death  of  romantic  love’  in  a  series  of  variations  on  the  theme  of 
defeat.  ‘A.  E.  Housman’s  Signature  of  Approval’  {N&Q  341-2),  by  G.  R. 
Woodward,  identifies  as  The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry  the  volume  which 
Housman  refused  to  sign  for  a  Philadelphian  correspondent  in  1934. 
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Two  articles  look  at  MacNeice  as  both  an  English  and  an  Irish  poet.  Edna 
Longley’s  ‘MacNeice  and  After’  (PR  6-10)  is  an  overview  of  the  poet’s  place  in 
his  times  from  the  mistrusted  virtuosity  of  the  thirties  poems  to  the  ‘culturally 
specific  neuroses’  of  the  poems  about  Ireland,  usefully  stressing  the  influence  of 
Yeats  and  showing,  in  turn,  MacNeice’s  influence  on  Derek  Mahon  and  other 
Irish  poets.  Adolphe  Haberer’s  ‘Louis  MacNeice,  poete  des  annees  trente, 
cinquante  ans  apres’  ( EA  74—85)  reviews  MacNeice  s  work  in  the  thirties  and  his 
influence  on  a  later  generation  of  Northern  Ireland  poets,  but  adds  little  of 
originality  to  the  debate  about  the  poet’s  true  nature.  MacNeice  himself  has  a 
contribution  to  make,  in  an  unfinished  article  from  1940,  ‘Broken  Windows  or 
Thinking  Aloud’  (PR  4-6):  “‘Others  must  be  regarded  aesthetically  and  only 
oneself  ethically.”  In  saying  this  Auden  sold  out.  Ethics  presupposes  not  only 
judgement  upon  others  but  calculated  interference  with  them.  Perhaps  this 
shows  the  turning  point,  if  not  the  meeting  point,  of  the  two  imperatives  in  his 
writing. 

D.  N.  G.  Carter’s  Robert  Graves :  The  Lasting  Poetic  Achievement  is  a  study  of 
considerable  depth,  sensitivity,  and  authority.  The  achievement  lies  in  poetry 
that  is  rhythmically  and  syntactically  taut,  resting  on  and  informed  by  the  poet's 
own  feelings  of  love,  irrationality,  and  horror,  and  -  progressively  -  his  ideas  of 
the  White  Goddess.  That  we  underrate  his  poetry  is  the  result  of  his  refusal  to 
weed  out  the  ‘rhythmically  flaccid’  later  work  from  Collected  Poems  1975.  As 
well  as  being  a  persuasive  study  it  is  that  rare  thing,  a  work  of  criticism  that  itself 
has  genuine  literary  merit,  which  should  lead  to  a  reappraisal  of  Graves'  place  in 
the  century’s  poetry.  In  a  much  briefer  study,  Richard  Hoffpauir  reaches  a  not 
too  dissimilar  conclusion:  the  best  of  ‘The  Love  Poetry  of  Robert  Graves'  ( UTQ 
57.422-38)  is  in  the  Poems  1938-45  which  have  received  least  attention.  The 
sacramental  security  of  poems  like  ‘Mid-Winter  Waking'  is  revealed  in  contrast 
to  what  came  before  and  what  was  to  follow,  respectively  insecure  and 
matriarchal,  to  show  the  collection’s  balance  between  ‘reason  and  passion  .  .  . 
rule  and  energy’. 

Vincent  Sherry,  in  ‘Hectic  Stasis:  The  War  Poetry  of  Keith  Douglas’  (UTQ 
58.295-304),  offers  an  important  revaluation.  The  combination  of  ‘realistic 
violence  and  emotional  composure’  is  the  main  achievement  of  Douglas’s 
poetry,  in  distinction  from  the  romantic  rhetoric  of  Owen.  On  this  feature, 
intensely  visual  yet  also  reminiscent  of  the  dicta  of  Pound  and  Hulme,  ‘may  he 
his  ambiguous  hope  for  a  place  in  the  modern  tradition’.  A  closer  link  with 
European  modernism  is  propounded  in  D.  W.  Bruce’s  ‘Marooned  in  a 
Cemetery:  Paul  Valery  and  Dylan  Thomas’  (JES  1-8).  This  argues  persuasively 
that  Thomas’s  ‘In  the  White  Giant’s  Thigh'  was  influenced  by  Valery’s  Le 
Cimetiere  marin ,  which  the  poet  had  heard  in  C.  Day  Lewis’s  ‘tame  and 
uncomprehending’  translation  when  it  was  broadcast  in  1947. 

The  Larkin  event  of  the  year  was  the  appearance  of  the  Collected  Poems.  The 
volume  includes  sixty-one  previously  unpublished  poems  from  1946  onwards 
and  a  further  twenty-two  from  1938  to  1945.  The  body  of  work,  now  that  it  is 
brought  together,  is  impressive;  the  voice,  as  ever,  the  characteristic  blend  of  the 
tentative  and  the  incisive,  always  compassionate  and  always  disturbing. 
Anthony  Thwaite’s  introduction  is  careful  and  sympathetic;  it  is  good  to  have 
the  canon  authoritatively  assembled.  Salem  K.  Hassan’s  Philip  Larkin  and  His 
Contemporaries  aims  to  show  the  poet’s  concern  with  ‘the  effect  of  time  on  man 
and  things’  in  comparison  with  Gunn,  Enright,  Amis,  and  Wain  -  though  only 
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the  second  part  does  this,  and  then  by  dealing  with  each  of  these  poets  in  a 
separate  chapter.  Much  of  the  rest  is  a  poem-by-poem,  volume-by-volume 
reading  which  seems  to  offer  little:  do  we  need,  for  example,  to  be  told  that  ‘the 
dominant  imagery  in  “Wedding-Wind”  is  “wind”’?  Doubtless  this  will  be  of  use 
to  undergraduates  hungry  for  essay  fodder;  others  will  do  better  by  reading  the 
poems  and  thinking  about  them.  There  were  also  several  articles.  T.  Tengrove- 
Jones’s  two-part  essay,  ‘Larkin’s  Visionary  Company’  (ESA  19-32,  129^46), 
discusses  Larkin’s  likeness  to  the  Romantics,  especially  Coleridge,  in  the  tension 
between  isolation  and  involvement,  his  awareness  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the 
poetic  moment,  and  the  conflict  between  selflessness  and  self-assertion.  Neil 
Rhodes’s  ‘Larkin  and  Herbert’  (N&Q  342)  finds  an  echo  of  Herbert’s  ‘Affliction’ 
in  ‘Deceptions’  which  rejects  ‘the  whole  purpose  of  Herbert’s  poetry’  in  its  lack 
of  consolation.  George  Watson’s  ‘Larkin  Ascending’  ( ASch  453-60)  calls 
Larkin,  Auden,  and  Betjeman  ‘the  three  great  Byronists  of  the  century’,  but  is 
also  a  personal  and  moving  memoir.  Watson’s  conclusion  is  just  right:  ‘Hard,  all 
the  same,  to  realise  that  he  is  not  there.’ 

Alan  Robinson’s  collection  of  essays,  Instabilities  in  Contemporary  British 
Poetry,  finds  varieties  of  political,  regional,  and  sexual  uncertainties  in  current 
writing.  James  Lenton’s  poetry  is  ‘unstable’  because  it  creates  a  postmodernist 
narrative  by  reference  to  earlier  texts  but  lacks  formal  coherence.  Lor  Craig 
Raine,  instability  is  the  result  of  concealing  sentiment  in  inappropriate 
metaphor  and  phatic  word-play;  for  Michael  Hofmann,  an  awareness  of  the 
hollowness  of ‘late  capitalism’  and  the  lack  of ‘a  viable  alternative’.  There  is  also 
valuable  material  on  Douglas  Dunn,  Seamus  Heaney,  and  Tom  Paulin,  but 
perhaps  the  best  essays  are  those  on  Geoffrey  Hill’s  Peguy  and  the  unstable 
relation  between  idealism  and  social  practice,  and  the  concluding  one  on 
feminist  poets,  especially  Carol  Ann  Duffy.  David  Lloyd’s  ‘The  Public  and 
Private  Realms  of  Hill’s  Mercian  Hymns'  ( TCL  407-15)  shows  the  poems’ 
combination  of  present,  past,  and  personal  levels  but  does  not  respond  to  them 
with  the  intellectual  toughness  they  deserve  -  and  receive  -  from  Alan  Robinson. 
Peter  Barry’s  ‘“Lugitive  from  All  Exegesis”:  Reading  Roy  Lisher’s  A  Furnace' 
(DQR  1—19)  attempts  to  show  the  poem’s  mimetic  and  runic  keys;  those  who  can 
bear  the  jargon  will  find  the  essay  a  powerful  impetus  to  read  the  poem  itself. 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  on  the  work  of  Seamus  Heaney.  August  J . 
Pry’s  ‘Confronting  Seamus  Heaney:  A  Personal  Reading  of  His  Early  Poetry’ 
(DQR  242-55)  deals  with  the  three  early  volumes  and  their  movement  from  the 
poet’s  concern  for  his  personal  roots  to  a  larger  awareness  of  religion  and 
politics,  to  unite  the  reader’s  life  with  the  poet’s  in  experiencing  contemporary 
reality.  ‘La  Tourbiere  comme  memoire  et  mythe  dans  la  poesie  de  Seamus 
Heaney’  (E/ 127-38)  is  the  engrossing  title  of  an  article  by  Claude  Pierobe,  which 
looks  at  the  personal  and  larger  role  of  the  peat  bog  in  the  poet’s  output. 
‘Bogland’  is  the  pivotal  poem  in  Selected  Poems,  and  the  peat  bog  is  Heaney’s 
‘purgation  mythopoetique’;  a  convincing  reading.  Monique  Lojkine-Morelec 
discusses  ‘Memoire  et  desir  dans  la  poesie  de  S.  Heaney’  (El  61-79),  exploring 
the  place  of  memory  and  sexual  desire  as  a  way  of  confronting  present 
experience  in  Heaney’s  work,  mainly  with  reference  to  Selected  Poems  1965- 
1975.  The  same  issue  of  E/has  a  useful  section,  ‘Irish  Literature  in  English:  The 
Year’s  Work,  Autumn  1987-Autumn  1988’  (161-90),  by  Bernard  Escarbelt, 
Grace  Neville,  and  Patrick  Rafroidi. 

Henry  Hart’s  ‘Ghostly  Colloquies:  Seamus  Heaney’s  “Station  Island’”  (IUR 
233-50)  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  poem’s  text,  its  debt  to  Dante,  expression  of 
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Heaney’s  poetic  and  personal  growth  and  -  despite  the  poet’s  repeated  rejection 
of  Eliot  -  the  likenesses  to  The  Waste  Land  and  Four  Quartets.  Hart  concludes 
that,  despite  the  private  nature  of  Heaney’s  poetry,  his  ‘final  direction  is  always 
to  the  community’;  it  ‘returns  to  the  troubled  land  to  tackle  its  problems  with 
exemplary  candour’.  Alan  Robinson’s  account  of  Heaney  s  reconciling  of 
personal  and  political  is,  however,  ultimately  more  satisfying,  and  it  also 
includes  discussion  of  The  Haw  Lantern.  The  same  theme  is  taken  up  by  Heaney 
himself  in  ‘The  Pre-Natal  Mountain:  Vision  and  Irony  in  Recent  Irish  Poetry' 
(GaR  465-80).  He  discusses  ‘the  status  of  symbolic  utterance’  within  a  context  of 
contemporary  reality,  most  particularly  the  troubled  land  of  Northern  Ireland, 
looking  at  MacNeice,  Paul  Muldoon,  and  Michael  Longley  in  a  search  for  unity 
between  solitude  and  engagement  for  the  present-day  poet.  Required  reading. 

Augustine  Martin’s  ‘Desmond  Egan:  Universal  Midlander’  {El  81-4)  is  a 
model  study  of  a  living  and  perhaps  unfamiliar  poet’s  work,  allowing  quotations 
to  make  their  impact  before  a  point  is  argued,  so  that  the  supple  energy  and 
measured  tenderness  of  the  Northern  Ireland  poet’s  works  are  expanded,  not 
strangled  by  the  critical  process.  Muiris  Mac  Conghail’s  ‘Poet  of  the  Bright 
Thread:  The  Poetry  of  Mairtin  6  Direain’  {IUR  181-90)  is  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  poet,  whose  work  is  seen  as  ‘part  ot  the  main  stream  of  the 
Irish  literary  tradition’.  Heinz  Kosok  offers  ‘Anthologies  of  Anglo-Irish 
Literature:  1772-1986:  A  Checklist’  {IUR  251-62).  Michael  Hulse  looks  at  ‘Two 
Welsh  Poets:  Gillian  Clarke  and  Tony  Curtis’  {Quadrant  i-ii.81-4),  offering  a 
brief  introduction  to  their  work  with  passing  references  to  Robert  Minhinnick 
and  Oliver  Reynolds. 


3.  Drama 

This  section  has  three  categories:  (a)  General  Studies;  (b)  Editions  of  Plays 
(plays  are  included  only  if  they  contain  introductions  or  some  kind  of  critical 
commentary  or  have  some  other  claim  to  be  included,  such  as  being  based 
on  a  previously  existing  literary  work  or  exciting  particular  controversy); 
(c)  Individual  Authors,  in  alphabetical  order.  Coverage  of  film  and  television  is 
confined  to  works  by  writers  with  a  substantial  theatrical  reputation.  MD  should 
be  consulted  for  the  annual  bibliography  by  Charles  Carpenter,  and  LTR  for 
reprints  of  reviews  of  current  London  productions. 


(a)  General  Studies 

Three  substantial  and  complementary  reference  works  take  pride  of  place  this 
year.  The  fourth  edition  of  the  invaluable  Contemporary  Dramatists ,  under  the 
editorship  of  D.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  maintains  the  excellent  standards  set  by  its 
predecessors.  The  scope  is  wide:  living  English-language  dramatists,  including 
writers  for  film,  radio,  and  television,  librettists,  and  theatre  groups,  as  well  as  an 
appendix  devoted  to  ‘seven  writers  who  have  died  since  the  1950's  but  whose 
reputations  are  essentially  contemporary’.  Each  stage  dramatist  has  a  brief 
career  summary,  a  list  of  publications  and  of  critical  studies,  often  a  comment  by 
the  writer  her/himself  and  a  discussion  of  her/his  work  by  a  critic.  Theatre 
companies  and  writers  for  other  media  are  confined  to  factual  credits,  although 
each  medium  benefits  from  a  general  introductory  essay.  The  coverage  of 
contemporary  British  dramatists  is  comprehensive  (although  Deborah  Levy  is  a 
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surprising  omission),  but  not  as  up  to  date  as  that  in  my  own  and  Carole 
Woddis’s  Theatre  Guide  which  includes  such  new  dramatists  as  April  De 
Angelis,  Christina  Reid,  and  Jacqueline  Rudet,  and  such  new  companies  as  Red 
Shift.  The  Theatre  Guide  breaks  new  ground  in  offering  a  guide  to  the 
contemporary  repertory  which  treats  dramatists  whose  work  is  likely  to  be 
staged  in  the  contemporary  British  theatre,  regardless  of  its  geographical  or 
temporal  origins.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  a  cross-referencing  system  which 
draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  other  similar  works  or  treatments  of  related 
topics.  Whereas  both  these  volumes  try  to  be  wide-ranging  in  their  different 
ways,  British  Writers ,  Supplement  1,  edited  by  Ian  Scott-Kilvert,  reprints 
individual  essays  on  well-established  dramatists  which  first  appeared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Council  in  the  Writers  and  Their  Work  series.  The  authors 
considered  are  Samuel  Beckett  (by  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux),  Edward  Bond  (by 
Simon  Trussler),  John  Osborne  (by  Simon  Trussler),  Harold  Pinter  (by  John 
Russell  Taylor),  Peter  Shaffer  (by  John  Russell  Taylor),  Tom  Stoppard  (by 
C.  W.  E.  Bigsby),  and  David  Storey  (by  John  Russell  Taylor).  The  individual 
essays  and  bibliographies  have  been  updated  to  the  early  eighties,  and  they 
provide  a  sound  introduction  to  the  writers  covered. 

Scottish  dramatists  tend  to  be  somewhat  neglected  in  such  surveys,  but  the 
essays  on  ‘Scottish  Drama  1900-1950’  (by  David  Hutchison)  and  ‘Scottish 
Theatre  1950-1980’  (by  Randall  Stevenson)  in  Volume  IV  of  The  History  of 
Scottish  Literature  (edited  by  Cairns  Craig)  do  much  to  redress  the  balance. 
Both  essays  are  incisive  and  wide-ranging,  although  I  think  the  work  of  Hugo 
Gifford  and  the  Strathclyde  Theatre  Group  might  have  found  a  place  in 
Stevenson’s  essay.  The  rather  early  cut-off  date  of  1980  means  that  significant 
writers  of  the  eighties  such  as  Marcella  Evaristi  and  Liz  Lochhead  are  not 
considered. 

The  first  volumes  of  a  promising  new  series,  New  Directions  in  Theatre,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Julian  Hilton  are  his  own  Performance  and  Sue-Ellen 
Case’s  Feminism  and  Theatre.  Hilton’s  own  book  is  a  comprehensive  intro¬ 
ductory  account  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  phenomena  associated  with 
performance,  with  the  main  emphasis  on  theatre.  It  is  usually  lucid,  sometimes 
provocative,  wide-ranging  (Aristotle  and  Plato  to  Keir  Elam  and  Peter  Brook, 
via  Nietzsche  and  Brecht)  and  properly  informed  by  current  critical  devel¬ 
opments.  Martin  Esslin’s  excursion  into  similar  territory  in  The  Field  of  Drama  is 
more  grudging  about  semiotics  than  Hilton,  and  also  argues  that  film  and 
theatre  studies  have  more  in  common  than  is  allowed  by  many  practitioners  of 
both  disciplines.  This  is  probably  true,  but  theatre  studies  stands  to  benefit  more 
from  taking  on  some  of  the  insights  of  film  criticism,  rather  than  vice  versa  as 
Esslin  appears  to  believe.  While  both  books  offer  useful  approaches  to  the  study 
of  drama,  and  both  are  refreshingly  aware  of  theatre  as  business,  Hilton’s  is  the 
more  satisfactory.  From  a  British  point  of  view  Sue-Ellen  Case  s  volume  in 
Hilton’s  series  is  disappointing,  since  there  is  relatively  little  engagement  with 
contemporary  British  dramatists  or  theorists.  Although  Michelene  Wandor  s 
and  Catherine  Itzin’s  contributions  to  the  study  of  feminism  and  theatre  are 
mentioned,  and  there  are  brief  references  to  plays  by  Caryl  Churchill,  Nell 
Dunn,  and  Pam  Gems,  Case  casts  her  net  so  wide  (Hroswitha  to  Chicana 
theatre)  that  she  does  scant  justice  to  the  important  and  complex  topics  she  is 
concerned  with.  For  example,  her  attempt  to  consider  the  notion  of  ‘the  male 
gaze’,  which  has  been  so  significant  in  film  criticism,  in  a  theatrical  context 
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occupies  less  than  a  page  of  a  brief  (132-page)  text.  For  the  moment  Michelene 
Wandor  remains  unchallenged  as  the  best  critic  of  contemporary  British 
feminist  theatre. 

At  a  much  more  basic  level  than  Esslin  s  or  Hilton  s  works  is  Kenneth 
Pickering’s  How  to  Study  Modern  Drama ,  a  modest  and  slightly  conservative 
introduction  to  the  study  of  drama,  aimed  very  much  at  examination  candidates, 
which  tackles  its  subject  well  enough  within  the  limitations  of  its  remit.  Richard 
Leacroft’s  seminal  The  Development  of  the  English  Playhouse  has  been  reprinted 
by  Methuen  in  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  revised  edition,  but  a  comparison  with  the 
original  edition  shows  no  substantial  alterations.  The  price  of  this  new 
paperback  volume  does,  however,  put  it  within  the  reach  of  those  with  modest 
finances. 

Directors’ Theatre,  by  David  Bradby  and  David  Williams,  is  a  well-considered 
introduction  to  the  work  of  seven  contemporary  directors,  carefully  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  rise  of  the  director  since  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Joan 
Littlewood  and  Peter  Brook  are  the  British  representatives  in  a  group  that  also 
includes  Roger  Planchon,  Ariane  Mnouchkine,  Jerzy  Grotowski,  Peter  Stein, 
and  Robert  Wilson.  The  book  is  a  model  of  economy  and  careful  presentation 
which  deserves  to  become  a  standard  introduction  to  the  subject. 

Among  this  year’s  compilations,  Peter  Roberts's  The  Best  of  Plays  and 
Players’,  1953-1968  is  a  serviceable  selection  of  reprinted  reviews  covering  the 
spectrum  of  English  theatre,  but  at  four  or  five  items  per  year  the  coverage  is 
obviously  highly  selective  and  the  whole  enterprise  is  poised  uneasily  between 
the  academy  and  the  coffee  table.  A  pleasant  but  not  a  necessary  volume.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  E.  H.  Mikhail’s  excellent  The  Abbey  Theatre:  Interviews 
and  Recollections,  which  offers  a  form  of ‘composite  biography’  of,  particularly, 
the  early  days  of  the  venture,  through  the  testimony  of  many  people  who  were 
associated  with  it,  from  Lady  Gregory  and  John  Quinn  to  the  sometime  bit- 
player  and  chief  electrician  Udolphus  Wright.  Mikhail's  method  is  to  reprint  the 
essays  with  informative  scholarly  notes,  but  not  to  attempt  to  iron  out  the 
controversies  and  disagreements,  so  that  what  emerges  is  a  picture  of  a  theatre  as 
it  evolves  through  the  various  struggles  and  complications  inherent  in  any 
theatrical  enterprise.  As  such  the  volume  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  recording 
the  history  of  the  Abbey  in  a  refreshingly  different  way  by  letting  the 
protagonists  speak  for  themselves  and  reminding  its  readers  that  the  material 
conditions  of  theatrical  production  are  just  as  important  as  theories  of  art. 

Twentieth-Century  English  History  Plays:  From  Shaw  to  Bond,  by  Niloufer 
Harben,  is  a  thorough,  if  basically  conventional,  investigation  of  its  theme  which 
first  establishes  a  thesis  about  what  defines  a  history  play  and  then  discusses  a 
number  of  plays  in  the  light  of  that  definition.  Individual  treatment  is  given  to 
three  dramatists,  Bernard  Shaw,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Edward  Bond,  while  Clifford 
Bax,  Reginald  Berkeley,  and  Gordon  Daviot  appear  for  the  thirties  and  Robert 
Bolt,  John  Osborne,  and  Peter  Shaffer  for  the  sixties.  The  discussions  are 
interesting  and  pay  due  attention  to  questions  of  theatrical  interpretation,  but 
there  are  times  when  a  more  imaginative  and  more  theorized  approach  might 
have  yielded  greater  dividends.  For  example,  Harben  expends  considerable 
effort  in  establishing  a  circumstantial  case  for  Brecht’s  work  being  influential  on 
Eliot’s  dramaturgy  in  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  but  pays  little  attention  to  the 
underlying  philosophical  and  political  differences  between  the  two  writers.  She 
also  fails  to  consider  the  general  question  of  possible  relationships  between  radio 
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treatment  of  historical  material  and  stage  practice,  and  has  nothing  to  say  about 
Brecht  when  considering  the  plays  of  the  sixties.  I  also  found  her  pro-Eliot 
account  of  his  marriage  to  Vivienne  Haigh-Wood  ironic,  since  that  relationship 
has  itself  been  scrutinized  in  one  of  the  best  ‘history  plays’  of  the  1980s,  Michael 
Hastings’s  Tom  and  Viv. 

As  ever,  NTQ  is  a  source  of  lively  and  significant  essays.  Michael  White’s 
‘Resources  for  a  Journey  of  Hope:  The  Work  of  Welfare  State  International’ 
(195-208)  examines  the  current  work  and  philosophy  of  one  of  the  leading 
British  Performance  Art  companies,  and  Vera  Lustig’s  ‘Brown  Rice  and  High 
Ambition:  Twenty-Five  Years  at  the  Traverse’  (368-84)  celebrates  one  of  our 
leading  new  writing  venues  (also  discussed  by  Joyce  Macmillan  in  her  Traverse 
Theatre  Story  (Methuen),  which  was  not  seen  for  review).  Vera  Gottlieb’s 
‘Thatcher’s  Theatre  -  or,  After  Equus ’  (99-104)  offers  ‘a  highly  selective  attempt 
at  opening  up  a  dialogue  about  the  crisis  of  theatre  at  the  present  time’,  which  is 
soundly  based  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  theatre  and  a  wide  range  of 
references.  Its  scholarly  and  critical  worth  stands  out  the  more,  in  comparison 
with  George  Watson’s  ‘Osborne,  Pinter,  Stoppard:  A  Playful  Look  at  London 
Since  1956’  ( VQR  62.270-84),  a  largely  windy  and  wilful  survey  of  British 
theatre  which  brings  together  a  number  of  observations  without  much  rigour  or 
analysis. 

The  Joke’s  on  Us:  Women  in  Comedy  from  Music  Hall  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Morwenna  Banks  and  Amanda  Swift,  has  a  few  references  to  contemporary 
women  dramatists,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  comedy  outside  the  scripted 
play. 


(b)  Editions  of  Plays 

Once  again  Methuen  is  responsible  for  the  most  informative  editions  of  plays. 
In  the  New  Theatrescripts  series  Rob  Ritchie  contributes  a  brief  but  compelling 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  to  a  volume  of  plays  by  Andrea  Dunbar, 
and  Charlotte  Keatley  introduces  her  own  My  Mother  Said  I  Never  Should. 
David  Edgar’s  Entertaining  Strangers,  the  National  Theatre  version,  includes  a 
short  author’s  introduction  that  describes  the  genesis  of  the  whole  project.  John 
Arden  and  Margaretta  D’Arcy’s  nine-part  radio  series,  Whose  Is  the  Kingdom?, 
is  published  complete  with  authorial  introductions,  scholarly  material  on  early 
Christianity,  and  a  note  on  the  production’s  music  by  its  composer  Stephen 
Boxer. 

Viv  Gardner’s  edition  of  Sketches  from  the  Actresses’  Franchise  League  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  AFL’s  activities.  Overlap  with 
How  the  Vote  Was  Won(YW  66. 523)  is  minimal:  only  three  pieces  appear  in  both 
volumes,  which  thus  complement  one  another  and  together  offer  an  important 
record  of  a  significant  element  in  early  twentieth-century  theatrical  and  feminist 
life.  Gardner’s  edition  includes  an  introduction  based  on  original  research  and 
some  well-chosen  illustrations,  as  well  as  a  useful  bibliography. 


(c)  Individual  Authors 

E.  F.  J.  Tucker’s  examination  of  ‘Alan  Ayckbourn’s  Incredible 
“Illucinations”  ’  (I&P  77-90)  successfully  reads  a  number  of  Ayckbourn’s  plays, 
including  Chorus  of  Disapproval  and  Woman  in  Mind,  in  terms  of  the  way  that 
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‘the  technical  design  of  the  given  play  creates  a  necessary,  often  visually 
metaphorical,  linkage  between  mechanical  artifice  and  dramatic  meaning, 
between  dramatic  setting  and  characterisation’.  The  revised  version  of  Ian 
Watson’s  Conversations  with  Ayckbourn  (Faber)  was  unavailable  for  review. 

Granville  Barker  is  an  important  dramatist  who  never  quite  achieves  the 
critical  or  theatrical  breakthrough  that  his  work  deserves,  so  Heidi  J.  Holder's 
‘“The  Drama  Discouraged”:  Judgment  and  Ambivalence  in  The  Madras  House ’ 

( UTQ  58.275-94)  is  particularly  welcome.  This  is  a  wide-ranging  essay  which 
locates  the  play  in  terms  of  contemporary  issues  such  as  the  theatrical 
stereotypes  of  the  New  Woman  and  the  New  Fallen  Woman,  and  Fabianism, 
the  suffrage  debate,  and  the  rise  of  the  department  store,  as  well  as  rescuing  its 
author  from  charges  of  theatrical  ineptitude.  It  offers  not  only  insight  into 
Barker’s  work  but  also  a  range  of  significant  material  for  anyone  with  an  interest 
in  the  drama  of  the  period. 

A  full-length  study  of  the  implications  and  complexity  of  Samuel  Beckett’s  use 
of  humour  is  long  overdue,  but  Valerie  Topsfield’s  book.  The  Humour  of  Samuel 
Beckett ,  is  a  disappointing  contribution.  The  introduction  emphasizes  that 
Beckett’s  poetic  and  his  comic  vision  are  closely  interrelated,  but  the  study  fails 
to  develop  this  assertion  in  any  significant  way.  Instead,  Topsfield  lists  examples 
of  humour  from  Beckett’s  texts,  classifying  them  rather  reductively  according  to 
the  categories  of  the  ethical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  risis  purus.  She  analyses  the 
development  of  Beckett’s  work  in  terms  of  a  more  or  less  straightforward 
progression  from  the  first  to  the  third,  and  tends  to  offer  description  and 
enumeration  instead  of  any  attempt  at  analysis.  Her  rather  trivial  summing  up  of 
Endgame  is,  unfortunately,  all  too  characteristic:  ‘We  know  that  Beckett  saw 
Endgame  as  significant,  because  it  expressed  what  he  was  trying  to  say.'  Beckett 
in  the  Theatre ,  by  Dougald  McMillan  and  Martha  Fehsenfeld,  is  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information  on  Beckett  as  director  of  his  own  plays,  but  there  are  some 
flaws  in  the  presentation  of  the  wealth  of  material  which  the  book  offers.  There  is 
a  lack  of  editorial  attention  to  spelling  errors,  and  the  system  of  footnotes  is 
frequently  confusing.  The  documentation  on  Beckett’s  productions  of  his  plays 
includes  the  authors’  observations  of  Beckett  in  rehearsal,  comments  on  and 
quotations  from  the  production  notebooks  kept  by  Beckett  prior  to  and  during 
rehearsals,  and  accounts  or  rehearsal  diaries  written  by  other  members  of  the 
production  team.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  account  by  Michael 
Haerdter,  Beckett’s  production  assistant  on  the  production  of  Endspiel 
(Endgame)  at  the  Schiller-Theater  Werkstatt  in  Berlin  in  1967.  While  the 
introduction  makes  clear  that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  ‘to  present  Beckett’s  own 
statements  and  choices  as  free  from  extraneous  commentary  as  possible’,  and 
indeed,  to  provide  other  sources  of  documentation  in  the  same  spirit,  this 
inevitably  leads  to  an  extremely  dense  and  sometimes  repetitious  compilation  of 
material  which  is  rather  difficult  for  the  reader  to  assimilate.  The  value  of  the 
book  nevertheless  lies  in  the  insights  it  provides  into  Beckett’s  reworking  of  his 
plays  for  specific  productions,  and  in  its  listing  of  the  textual  revisions 
introduced  by  Beckett  during  the  rehearsal  process. 

In  Theatre  of  Shadows:  Samuel  Beckett 's  Drama  1956-76  Rosemary  Pountney 
approaches  the  drama  of  those  years  through  a  study  of  its  manuscripts.  Her 
main  argument  is  that  Beckett  ‘moves  from  a  concrete  approach  to  a  subject  in 
the  early  drafts  of  a  play,  towards  more  abstract  and  ambiguous  expression’. 
This  ambiguity  or  process  of ‘vaguening’  is  explored  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
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while  the  second  part  constitutes  an  analysis  of  Beckett’s  stagecraft.  The  first 
chapters  contain  some  interesting  material  on  Beckett’s  use  of  pattern  -  the 
recurrence  of  tripartite  structures  which  Pountney  relates  to  Dante’s  emphasis 
on  the  number  three,  for  example  -  and  on  the  considerable  metamorphoses 
undergone  by  some  of  the  plays  between  the  initial  drafts  and  the  published 
versions.  However,  her  discussion  of  cyclic  and  linear  patterning  in  the  plays 
tends  to  be  descriptive  and  repetitive,  as  she  deals  with  each  play  individually, 
seldom  advancing  or  developing  her  initial  thesis,  which  is  that  most  of  the  plays 
include  both  types  of  patterning,  so  that  ‘in  almost  every  case  the  line  is  seen  to  be 
contained  by  the  circle’.  Pountney’s  treatment  of  Beckett’s  stagecraft  attempts 
to  be  comprehensive  through  an  exhaustive  listing  of  headings,  such  as  ‘Space 
and  Setting’,  ‘Movement’,  ‘Makeup  and  Costume’,  or  ‘Technical  Apparatus’, 
but  her  actual  analysis  of  these  topics  is  frequently  limited  and  cursory.  While 
the  book  contains  some  useful  material,  including  detailed  descriptions  and 
schematizations  of  some  manuscript  sequences  in  the  appendixes,  the  attempt  to 
cover  as  many  topics  as  possible  has  resulted  in  a  rather  fragmentary  and  uneven 
study. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  challenging  studies  of  Beckett’s  work  this  year  is 
Sylvie  Debevec  Henning’s  book,  Beckett’s  Critical  Complicity:  Carnival, 
Contestation,  and  Tradition.  Referring  in  particular  to  Bakhtin’s  concept  of  the 
carnivalesque,  she  argues  that  ‘Beckett’s  profound  critique  of  the  Western 
intellectual  tradition  does  not  necessarily  entail  the  loss  of  all  positive  values  and 
beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  his  use  of  the  carnivalesque  and  dialogized  modes 
signals  a  revitalizing  capacity  that  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  Henning  deals 
primarily  with  Beckett’s  fiction  and  criticism,  but  the  book  does  contain  an 
excellent  study  of  Endgame  in  the  chapter  ‘Variations  on  the  Hermeneutic 
Theme’.  This  is  a  lucid,  elegant,  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  play’s  engagement 
with  some  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  and  traditions  of  Western  thought 
which  also  takes  account  of  Endgame’ s  theatricality.  There  is  also  a  valuable 
study  of  Krapp’s  Last  Tape  in  the  chapter  ‘Dialogues  with  the  Double’  which 
relates  the  play  to  Beckett’s  earlier  study  of  Proust. 

Steven  Connor’s  Samuel  Beckett:  Repetition,  Theory  and  Text  is  the  first  full- 
length  study  of  Beckett’s  work  to  employ  a  poststructuralist  frame  of  reference. 
Drawing  on  the  writings  of  Jacques  Derrida  and  Gilles  Deleuze,  Connor 
explores  the  various  functions  of  repetition  in  Beckett’s  fiction  and  drama.  The 
chapter  on  ‘Presence  and  Repetition  in  Beckett’s  Theatre  challenges  critical 
readings  of  Beckett’s  drama  as  a  ‘humanist  theatre  of  presence,  a  theatre  which 
directly  and  powerfully  embodies  real  and  universal  human  predicaments  . 
Instead,  Connor  investigates  Beckett’s  use  of  repetition  and  mechanical  or 
technical  means  of  reproduction  in  the  theatre  to  question  the  assumption  of 
presence  and  to  foreground  ‘the  stage  as  a  space  of  representation  -  even  if  it  is 
the  minimal  representation  of  itself’.  Connor’s  analysis  of  the  tension  between 
speech  and  text’  in  Krapp ’s  Last  Tape  and  his  study  of  That  Time  are  particularly 
illuminating.  The  chapter  entitled  ‘What?  Where?:  Space  and  the  Body’  also 
contains  an  extremely  interesting  and  searching  analysis  of  Not  I.  While  Connor 
raises  the  question  of  Beckett’s  treatment  of  gender  here  and  in  the  final  chapter, 
his  inevitably  limited  discussion  points  to  the  need  for  a  much  fuller  study  of  this 
issue  The  final  chapter,  on  ‘Repetition  and  Power’,  provides  a  lucid  analysis  of 
the  ‘ways ...  in  which  Beckett’s  work  for  the  theatre  does  reflect  upon  and  engage 
with  specific  hierarchies  of  power  and  control’.  In  spite  of  a  certain  sense  of 
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predictability  -  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  a  poststructuralist  reading  of 
Beckett  appeared  -  Connor’s  book  constitutes  an  intelligent  and  valuable 
contribution  to  Beckett  studies,  challenging  many  of  the  assumptions  that  have 
tended  to  dominate  previous  critical  approaches  to  Beckett’s  work. 

MD  included  three  articles  on  Beckett  during  the  year.  In  ‘The  Beckettian 
O’Neill’  (28-34)  Normand  Berlin  perceives  a  strong  Beckettian  flavour  in  the 
later  plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill.  He  argues  that  Beckett  can  be  used  ‘as  a  context,  if 
not  a  touchstone,  in  discussing  the  work  of  earlier  dramatists’.  Berlin 
convincingly  reveals  the  Beckettian  themes  of  death,  uncertainty,  and  the 
ontological  crisis  in  O’Neill’s  plays,  but  the  emphasis  is  more  on  illuminating  the 
American  dramatist’s  work  than  on  analysing  that  of  Beckett  in  any  depth. 
Jeffrey  Nealon’s  ‘Samuel  Beckett  and  the  Postmodern:  Language  Games,  Play 
and  Waiting  for  Godot ’  (520-8)  emphasizes  the  tension  in  Waiting  for  Godot 
between  the  play  of  meaning  in  the  language  games  of  Estragon  and  Vladimir 
and  the  need  for  legitimization  represented  by  Godot,  which  places  a 
‘metaphysical  limit  on  their  gaming’.  Nealon’s  discussion  of  the  concept  of  play 
is  limited  to  the  framework  of  the  postmodern,  and  while  this  framework  is 
eminently  applicable  to  many  aspects  of  Beckett’s  work,  to  see  Waiting  for  Godot 
solely  in  terms  of  the  celebration  of  an  excess  of  meaning  which  transgresses  the 
metaphysical  and  linguistic  structures  limiting  play  is  to  minimize  its  emotional 
and  intellectual  resonance.  In  a  cleverly  developed  argument  on  ‘Adoption  in 
Endgame ’  (529-35)  Paul  Lawley  sees  the  motif  of  adoption  as  ‘a  figure  for  the 
fictional  process  itself,  the  only  acceptable  means  of  self-perpetuation  for 
characters  who  reject  the  processes  of  nature’.  Lawley  perceptively  links  the 
adoption  of  characters  in  the  dramatic  situation  (Clov,  the  little  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  play  whom  Hamm  considers  ‘taking  in’)  with  the  perpetuation  of  Hamm's 
chronicle  by  ‘bringing  in’  other  characters. 

In  a  lengthy  essay  entitled  ‘Playing  in  Lyric  Time:  Beckett’s  Voice  Plays'  (77 
453-67)  Bert  O.  States  considers  Beckett’s  later  plays  in  the  light  of  the  ‘affective 
mechanisms  of  the  lyric’  and  uses  this  approach  to  question  ‘how  .  .  .  one 
performs  Beckett’.  The  article  includes  many  valuable  insights  into  the 
Beckettian  mode  of  performance.  Edward  S.  Brinkley  has  written  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  comparative  study  of  Beckett,  Brecht,  and  Fugard  in  ‘Proustian  Time  and 
Modern  Drama’  ( CLS  352-65).  While  containing  much  interesting  material  on 
the  temporal  structures  in  each  author's  work,  the  article  is  at  times  rather  dense 
and  occasionally  obscure.  Another  comparative  study  is  'En  attendant  Godot : 
Reflections  on  Some  Parallels  between  Beckett  and  Pirandello'  {JES  253-66),  by 
Rainer  Zaiser.  The  parallels  drawn  by  Zaiser  are  sometimes  a  little  neat,  but 
there  are  some  interesting  reflections  on  self-creation,  the  playing  of  roles,  and 
the  dismantling  of  dramatic  conventions. 

Edward  Bond  has  not  attracted  much  attention  this  year.  Hubert  Zapfs 
consideration  of  ‘Two  Concepts  of  Society  in  Drama:  Bertolt  Brecht’s  The  Good 
Woman  of  Setzuan  and  Edward  Bond’s  Lear  ( MD  352-64)  is  a  sound,  if 
basically  familiar,  examination  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
two  writers’  work. 

Howard  Brenton  also  attracted  little  attention,  but  the  one  essay  I  saw  was  of 
high  quality.  Richard  Boon’s  ‘Setting  Up  the  Scaffolding:  Howard  Brenton's 
“Hitler  Dances’”  (NTQ  335-43)  is  a  convincing  stage-centred  examination  of 
the  play’s  pivotal  role  in  Brenton’s  career. 

Peter  Brook’s  The  Shifting  Point  is  a  collection  of  essays  dating  from  1947  to 
1986,  arranged  thematically  rather  than  chronologically.  Although  it  is  an 
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important  record  of  the  thinking  of  one  of  the  major  figures  in  twentieth-century 
theatre,  the  non-chronological  arrangement  of  the  essays  and  the  absence  of 
dates  and  sources  in  the  text  frustrates  any  attempt  to  trace  developments  in 
Brook’s  thinking.  Fortunately  David  Williams’s  compilation  Peter  Brook:  A 
Theatrical  Casebook  adopts  a  chronological  approach  in  covering  Brook’s 
career  since  1962  with  reprinted  reviews  and  essays  by  participants  in  his 
projects.  This  is  an  altogether  more  useful  volume  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in 
Brook’s  development.  Brook’s  own  translation  of  Jean-Claude  Carriere’s 
version  of  The  Mahabharata  includes  introductory  material  by  both  dramatist 
and  translator  which  contextualizes  one  of  the  most  significant  productions  of 
the  1980s. 

Caryl  Churchill’s  discussion  with  Geraldine  Cousin,  ‘The  Common  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  Individual  Voice’  (NTQ  3-16),  is  an  important  contribution  which 
ranges  across  her  work,  but  places  particular  emphasis  on  her  recent  plays. 

T.  S.  Eliot  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  MLA  has  published  a 
compendium  devoted  to  Approaches  to  Teaching  Eliot’s  Poetry  and  Plays, 
edited  by  Jewel  Spears  Brooker,  which  includes  useful,  but  inevitably  American- 
biased,  select  bibliographies  and  lists  of  recordings  and  musical  compositions,  as 
well  as  four  brief  essays  specifically  on  approaches  to  teaching  the  plays  in  the 
classroom.  Carol  H.  Smith’s  ‘Reluctant  Saints  and  Modern  Shamans:  Teaching 
Eliot’s  Christian  Comedies’  covers  all  the  plays  (except  The  Rock),  Katharine  E. 
Kelly  looks  at  ‘An  Unnatural  Eloquence:  Eliot’s  Plays  in  the  Course  on  Modern 
Drama’,  Linda  Wyman  writes  ‘On  Teaching  Murder  in  the  Cathedra F,  and  Ann 
P.  Brady  examines  ‘The  Alchemy  of  Humor  in  The  Cocktail  Party' .  Obviously 
the  book’s  main  value  is  pedagogic,  but  two  points  in  particular  deserve  critical 
attention:  Kelly  draws  attention  to  the  virtual  eclipse  of  Eliot  in  surveys  and 
anthologies  of  modern  drama,  while  Smith,  rightly  I  think,  points  out  that  ‘to 
add  Eliot’s  plays  to  the  teaching  canon  of  his  work  requires  nothing  less  than  a 
rethinking  of  his  entire  development,  but  the  reward  is  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
his  career’ .  The  difficulty  with  such  a  reassessment,  however,  is  well  exemplified  in 
William  Tydeman’s  T&P  volume  on  ‘Murder  in  the  Cathedral’ and  ‘The  Cocktail 
Party’.  Tydeman  does  full  justice  to  the  plays,  discussing  all  of  them  perceptively 
if  briefly  in  the  course  of  his  study,  but  his  ultimate  conclusion  is  hedged  with 
qualifications,  of  which  I  quote  only  part:  ‘when  one  considers  the  distance  Eliot 
had  to  travel  to  create  a  viable  poetic  drama  and  a  new  language  to  express  it  in; 
.  .  .  when  one  thinks  of  the  vice-like  grip  in  which  the  English  theatre  of  his  day 
was  held  by  naturalism  and  light  amusement  in  partnership  .  .  .  one  cannot 
without  seeming  grudging  refuse  to  give  at  least  a  qualified  fanfare  of  a 
decorously  muted  kind.’  Similarly,  three  essays  on  The  Cocktail  Party  take 
varying  stances  on  its  effectiveness.  Virginia  B.  Phelan’s  ‘Eliot  contre  Sartre’ 
(YER  183-6)  usefully  explores  the  ways  in  which  the  play  bears  out  Eliot’s  own 
contention  that  it  refutes  Sartre’s  Huis-clos,  paying  careful  attention  to 
stagecraft  as  well  as  philosophy.  In  MD  Michael  Selmon’s  ‘Logician,  Heal  Thy 
Self:  Poetry  and  Drama  in  Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party ’  (496-511)  argues  in 
convincingly  detailed  reference  to  the  text  and  to  the  critical  reception  of  both 
the  original  and  John  Dexter’s  1986  production  that  the  play  ‘enacts  speech  to 
redeem  it:  through  gesture,  language  is  refined,  its  significance  refound’.  The 
very  next  essay  in  MD  is  Lesley  Chamberlain’s  much  more  sceptical  ‘Through  a 
Cocktail  Glass  Darkly’  (512-19),  neatly  reflecting  the  continuing  debate  about 
Eliot’s  work.  Mohit  K.  Ray’s  ‘Eliot’s  Use  of  Eyewitness  Accounts  in  Murder  in 
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the  Cathedral'  (in  Prasad  and  Sharma)  is  a  straightforward  account  of  the  way 
Eliot  used  and  transmuted  the  various  accounts  of  Thomas  Becket's  death. 

Ulf  Dantanus’s  study  of  Brian  Friel  ( YW  66.529)  has  now  been  published  in  a 
lightly  revised  form  by  Faber.  It  remains  careful  and  illuminating.  Marilyn 
Throne’s  ‘Brian  Friel’s  Faith  Healer:  Portrait  of  a  Shaman’  ( JIL  1 6:iii.  1 8—24)  is 
simply  explication,  while  in  ‘The  Social  Value  of  the  Privileged  Class:  A 
Comparison  of  Shaw’s  Heartbreak  House  and  Friel’s  Aristocrats'  ( CLQ  187-96) 
her  method  is  comparative  explication,  and  her  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
aristocracy  is  in  urgent  need  of  historical  and  sociological  underpinning.  In  her 
‘The  Disintegration  of  Authority:  A  Study  of  the  Fathers  in  Five  Plays  of  Brian 
Friel’  ( CLQ  162-72)  Throne’s  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  fathers  and 
authority  is  similarly  crying  out  for  a  more  theorized  approach.  In  ‘Brecht  and 
Friel:  Some  Irish  Parallels’  ( MD  365-70)  Eric  Binnie  makes  comparisons 
between  the  Berliner  Ensemble  and  the  Field  Day  Company,  some  of  which  are 
more  apposite  than  others. 

Many  of  Simon  Gray’s  plays  are  scrutinized  in  Anne  Nothof  s  ‘Simon  Gray’s 
Comedy  of  Bad  Manners’  (EiT6. 1 09-22),  which  offers  a  perceptive  introduction 
to  his  themes  and  his  dramaturgy.  I  have  not  seen  Gray's  own  How’s  That  for 
Telling  ’Em,  Fat  Lady?  (Faber). 

Two  essays  on  D.  H.  Fawrence’s  drama  make  claims  for  its  importance  in 
contrasting  ways.  Nora  Foster  Stovel  suggests  that  Lawrence  first  used  his 
autobiographical  experience  in  his  plays  and  that  his  experience  of  dramatic 
writing  gave  him  ‘a  command  of  the  dramatic  techniques  -  the  use  of  sets, 
dialogue,  and  scenes  -  which  vitalized  his  subsequent  novels’.  As  her  title,  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence,  from  Playwright  to  Novelist:  “Strife  in  Love’’  in  A  Collier’s  Saturday 
Night  and  Sons  and  Lovers'  ( ESC  13.451-67),  suggests,  much  of  the  essay  is 
concerned  with  tracing  links  between  the  play  and  the  later  novel.  Holly  Laird's 
original  essay  on  ‘Heroic  Theater  in  David  is  part  of  a  section  on  the  plays  in 
Critical  Essays  on  D.  H.  Lawrence  (edited  by  Dennis  Jackson  and  Fleda  Brown 
Jackson)  otherwise  devoted  to  reprinting  reviews  of  play  texts  and  productions. 
Laird  locates  Lawrence’s  enterprise  in  the  play  in  an  impulse  to  ‘rediscover  the 
mythic  dimensions  of  man’  which  she  associates  (without  qualification)  with 
Yeats,  Eliot,  Beckett,  and  Brecht.  She  really  has  room  to  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  outlines  of  a  reading. 

Frank  McGuinness  is  a  new  writer  who  has  made  a  great  impact  with  a  play 
that  receives  its  first  critical  treatment  in  ‘Myth  and  Bonding  in  Frank 
McGuinness’s  Observe  the  Sons  of  Ulster  Marching  towards  the  Somme'  ( CJIS 
i. 45-53),  by  Helen  Lojek.  The  essay  is  a  straightforward  and  useful  explication 
of  the  play’s  themes  and  dramaturgy. 

Sean  O’Casey  and  J oe  Orton  usually  figure  large  in  these  pages,  but  1988  was  a 
rather  thin  year  for  both.  NTQ  prints  a  previously  unpublished  interview 
between  Orton  and  Glen  Loney  on  the  occasion  of  the  New  York  opening  of 
Entertaining  Mr  Sloane  (‘Entertaining  Mr.  Loney’,  300-5),  while  Garry 
O’Connor’s  biography  Sean  O  ’Casey  (H&S)  was  unavailable  for  review. 

Malcolm  Page’s  File  on  Osborne  is  a  useful  reference  source,  although  its 
coverage  of  Look  Back  in  Anger  is  somewhat  unbalanced,  with  four  quotations 
from  Osborne  himself,  five  from  Kenneth  Tynan,  and  nothing  from  any  other 
reviewer  of  the  first  production.  Only  retrospective  comments  by  Alan  Sillitoe 
and  John  Russell  Taylor  hint  at  the  nature  of  the  controversy  the  play 
engendered.  Simon  Trussler,  however,  is  on  good  form  in  his  introduction. 
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which  pinpoints  the  paradoxes  of  Osborne’s  career  as  cogently  and  economically 
as  anything  I  have  seen.  David  Cairns  and  Shaun  Richards  follow  their  excellent 
work  on  Synge  (see  YW 68.562-3  and  below)  with  ‘No  Good  Brave  Causes?:  The 
Alienated  Intellectual  and  the  End  of  Empire’  ( L&H  13.194-206).  This  is  rather 
less  successful  in  its  attempt  to  locate  Jimmy  Porter  within  the  context  of  current 
work  on  the  psychology  of  colonialism,  perhaps  because  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
Jimmy  as  an  intellectual  without  further  discussion,  although  the  discussion  of 
the  apparent  lack  of  good  brave  causes  is  useful.  Michelene  Wandor’s  coverage 
of  something  of  the  same  territory  in  Look  Back  in  Gender  ( YW  68.548)  is  more 
assured. 

In  Pinter’s  Female  Portraits  Elizabeth  Sakellaridou’s  use  of  psychoanalytic, 
sociological,  and  feminist  approaches  ‘is  illustrative  rather  than  theoretical  and 
it  is  subordinated  to  a  free-wheeling,  though  selective,  textual  analysis  of  those 
aspects  of  the  plays  which  reflect  subconscious  writing  processes’.  Within  those 
limits  it  is  a  thorough  study  of  an  aspect  of  Pinter’s  work  which  has  been 
relatively  neglected  by  most  critics.  Unfortunately,  the  book  was  clearly 
virtually  complete  before  the  appearance  of  One  for  the  Road ,  which  seems  to  me 
to  refute  Sakellaridou’s  contention  that,  for  Pinter,  ‘the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  and  psyche,  which  are  often  automatic,  instinctual  and  pre-conscious  .  .  . 
have  little  relevance  to  political  ideology,  social  structure  or  moral  codes’. 
Penelope  Prentice  considers  One  for  the  Road  in  her  rather  generalized  approach 
to  ‘Love  and  Survival:  The  Quintessence  of  Harold  Pinter’s  Plays’  ( Cithara 
27:ii.30 — 7).  David  G.  Wright’s  provocatively  titled  ‘Joyce’s  Debt  to  Pinter’ 
(JML  14.517-26)  examines  the  texts  of  James  Joyce’s  Exiles  and  Pinter’s  Old 
Times,  which  Pinter  wrote  in  the  same  years  as  he  directed  Joyce’s  play.  Wright 
shows  many  affinities  between  the  works  and  points  to  the  paradox  whereby  the 
older  writer  is  indebted  to  the  younger  for  his  play  reaching  a  wider  audience. 
Heidrun  E.  Gerzymisch-Arbogast  offers  a  highly  technical  reading  of  ‘Das 
Absurde  in  den  Dramen  Harold  Pinters’  (NS  405-21),  showing  how  Pinter’s 
dramatic  dialogue  can  be  seen  to  ‘systematically  violate  the  cooperative 
principle  formulated  by  Paul  Grice,  in  particular  the  maxims  of  quantity,  quality 
and  relation’. 

Although  Bernard  Pomerance  is  an  American,  The  Elephant  Man,  at  least, 
belongs  to  the  British  stage,  since  it  was  written  for  and  first  staged  by  the  British 
touring  company  Foco  Novo,  of  which  Pomerance  was  a  co-founder.  Val 
Ricks’s  note  on  ‘Bernard  Pomerance’s  The  Elephant  Man  ( Expl  46:iv.48-9) 
makes  some  plausible  connections  between  the  play  s  use  of  the  cathedral  model, 
corsetting,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Like  Pomerance,  David  Pownall  seems  fated 
to  have  his  reputation  rest  almost  entirely  on  one  play.  Byron  Nelson’s 
‘Individual  Talent  and  the  Will  of  the  People  in  David  Pownall’s  Master  Class' 
(MQ  29. 1 57-70)  is  a  clear  and  helpful  exploration  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  play 
which  considers  both  the  historical  material  Pownall  drew  on  and  his  stagecraft. 

J.  B.  Priestley,  as  Holger  Klein  points  out  in  J.  B.  Priestley’s  Plays,  is  not  an 
academically  fashionable  dramatist,  although  some  of  his  works  remain  popular 
in  the  theatre.  Klein  does  much  to  reclaim  Priestley  as  a  writer  deserving  serious 
attention:  he  is  a  well-informed  critic  who  is  able  to  locate  Priestley  very  well  in 
different  theoretical  and  theatrical  contexts.  Two  factors  may  well  prevent  the 
study  from  fully  rehabilitating  Priestley:  the  decision  to  use  abbreviated  titles 
throughout  the  body  of  the  text  makes  it  a  difficult  book  to  read,  and  trying  to 
deal  with  some  seventy  plays,  many  of  them  unfamiliar  and  some  unpublished, 
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leads  to  a  degree  of  indigestion.  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  the  starting  point  for 
future  work  on  Priestley’s  drama. 

In  Seven  (83-6)  Philip  L.  Scowcroft  writes  on  ‘A  Dorothy  L.  Sayers  Crime 
Play  Rediscovered’.  The  play  in  question,  Where  Do  We  Go  From  FI  ere?,  first 
broadcast  in  1948,  has  now  been  retrieved  from  the  BBC  archives.  The 
discussion  also  includes  brief  comment  on  other  works  by  Sayers,  but  is, 
inevitably,  of  specialist  interest  only. 

Gene  A.  Plunka  contends  in  Peter  Shaffer:  Roles,  Rites,  and  Rituals  in  the 
Theater  that  the  dominating  theme  in  Shaffer’s  work  is  ‘the  dangers  of  role 
playing’,  which  is  ‘synonymous  with  hypocrisy,  lies,  and  deceit,  often  leading  to 
a  socially  and  sexually  sterile  existence’.  The  book  is  conscientiously  researched, 
if  prone  to  occasional  oddities:  Shaffer  did  not  graduate  from  Cambridge  ‘with  a 
baccalaureate  in  history’,  and  the  claim  that  ‘His  early  plays  were  criticized  as 
“kitchen-sink  drama”  in  the  style  of  Terence  Rattigan  or  Arthur  Pinero’  begs 
some  very  interesting  questions.  Generally,  it  is  dull  and  poorly  written.  It  will 
do  little  to  convince  Shaffer’s  detractors  of  the  error  of  their  ways.  In  "Peter 
Shaffer’s  Amadeus :  The  Making  and  Un-Making  of  the  Fathers’  ( AI  45-60) 
William  J.  Sullivan  scrutinizes  the  play  illuminatingly  in  terms  of  an  oral-anal 
polarity  between  Mozart  and  Salieri,  the  theme  of  the  father,  and  the  use  of  a 
repeated  image  ‘which  functions  as  an  almost  palpable  encapsulation  of  the 
unconscious’.  Unlike  some  psychoanalytical  readings,  this  one  is  properly 
informed  by  an  awareness  of  theatre  as  theatre. 

Interest  in  Shaw  continues  unabated,  although  most  of  it  documents  rather 
than  analyses,  and  celebrates  rather  than  engages  in  debate.  Pride  of  place  must 
go  to  the  final  volume  in  Dan  H.  Laurence's  superb  edition  of  Shaw’s  Collected 
Letters,  which  covers  the  period  1926-50.  It  is  a  fitting  reminder  of  Shaw's 
extraordinary  stature  and  his  very  wide  range  of  interests:  even  in  advanced  old 
age,  as  well  as  conducting  a  full  business  correspondence,  he  advises  Elizabeth 
Corbett  about  bringing  up  children  and  corresponds  with  Arthur  C.  Clarke 
about  the  limits  on  aircraft  speed.  The  aviation  theme  is  also  picked  up  in  ShawR 
by  Robert  G.  Everding’s  ‘Bernard  Shaw,  Misalliance ,  and  the  Birth  of  British 
Aviation’  (69-76)  and  Rodelle  Weintraub’s  ‘A  Parachutist  Prototype  for  Lina’ 
(77-84).  J.  L.  Wisenthal’s  study  of  Shaw’s  Sense  of  History  is  a  thoroughly 
researched  and  wittily  presented  account  both  of  the  plays  obviously  based  on 
historical  material  and  of  the  influence  of  Shaw’s  views  of  the  nature  of  history 
on  his  other  works.  Wisenthal  places  Shaw’s  ideas  about  history  firmly  in  the 
context  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  also  does  full  justice  to  his  anticipation  of 
an  almost  postmodern  view  of  history. 

As  always,  the  variety  of  the  material  in  ShawR  is  an  adequate  reflection  of 
Shaw’s  own  eclecticism:  there  are  reprinted  pieces  by  Shaw,  reflections  on  acting 
Shaw  by  Daniel  Massey,  reviews  of  books  (some  not  available  to  me  for  review) 
and  productions,  and  John  R.  Pfeiffer’s  invaluable  ‘Continuing  Checklist  of 
Shaviana’  ( 1 63-75).  Several  of  the  longer  essays,  informative  rather  than  critical, 
are  adequately  summed  up  by  their  titles,  including  Manfred  Weidhom's  wide- 
ranging  ‘Churchill  and  the  British  Literary  Intelligentsia:  Skirmishes  with  Shaw 
and  His  Contemporaries  on  the  Frontier  of  Politics  and  Literature’  (11 1-30), 
Michael  Pharand’s  ‘Iconoclasts  of  Social  Reform:  Eugene  Brieux  and  Bernard 
Shaw’  (97-1 10),  and  Paulina  Salz  Poliak’s  ‘Master  to  the  Masters:  Mozart’s 
Influence  on  Bernard  Shaw’s  Don  Juan  in  Hell  (39-68).  Still  in  ShawR,  Susan 
Swartzlander’s  “‘To  Learn  to  Respect  Reality”:  Bernard  Shaw’s  John  Bull’s 
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Other  Island  (85-95)  argues  convincingly  that  ‘Shaw  uses  the  perpetual  struggle 
for  land  to  illustrate  differing  perceptions  of  reality’,  while  Richard  F.  Dietrich’s 
‘Shaw  and  the  Uncrucifying  of  Christ’  (13-38)  finds  in  the  early  unfinished  verse 
drama  Passion  Play,  an  ur-work,  which  offers  an  underlying  pattern  for  Shaw’s 
plays  that  appeared  overtly  in  The  Devil’s  Disciple ,  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Major 
Barbara,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  and  Saint  Joan.  Similar  issues  are  dealt  with  by 
Bernard  F.  Dukore,  who  examines  the  relationship  between  You  Never  Can  Tell 
and  Major  Barbara  in  ‘Dolly  Finds  a  Father:  Shaw’s  Dramatic  Development’ 
( PLL  8 1—90),  and  by  Walter  T.  Rix  in  the  self-explanatory  ‘ The  Philanderer  as 
an  Entry  into  the  Shavian  Playhouse:  From  a  Reading  of  the  Play  to  an 
Understanding  of  Shaw’s  Dramatic  Work’  ( LWU  20.68-84). 

Other  essays  on  Shaw  offer  the  usual  wide  range  of  perspectives,  but  are  of 
more  limited  interest:  Michael  Von  Albrecht  concludes  his  ‘Bernard  Shaw  and 
the  Classics’  ( CML  8.105-14);  Harold  Kasimow  looks  at  ‘The  Conflict  between 
the  Mystic  and  the  Church  as  Reflected  in  Bernard  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan  and  Jean 
Anouilh’s  The  Lark ’  ( FCEMN  94-100);  and  Robert  G.  Everding’s  ‘Bernard 
Shaw,  Miss  Alliance  and  Miss  Cotterill’  (ELN  25:iv. 73-81)  finds  a  source  for 
Misalliance  in  Shaw’s  relationship  with  Erica  Cotterill.  To  round  up  the  Shaw 
output,  Harold  Bloom  has  edited  two  more  volumes  of  reprinted  essays  in  the 
MCI  series,  on  Pygmalion  and  on  Major  Barbara,  and  Carl  Woodring  has 
contributed  an  account  of ‘Ricketts  and  Saint  Joan ’  ( CLC  iii. 25-33),  which  tells 
us  something  about  Charles  Ricketts’s  designs  for  the  original  production  of  the 
play. 

John  Harty  Ill’s  Tom  Stoppard:  A  Casebook  differs  from  many  such 
enterprises  in  mixing  new  essays  with  previously  published  work  (with  an  eleven 
to  eight  ratio  in  favour  of  new  work).  It  is  a  useful  compendium,  which  deals 
with  his  works  up  to  Brazil.  The  new  essays  are  generally  illuminating  but  tend  to 
develop  existing  lines  of  thought  rather  than  break  new  ground,  although 
Richard  Corballis  on  ‘Tom  Stoppard’s  Children’  offers  some  interesting 
thoughts  on  Stoppard’s  use  of  children  and  adolescents  in  his  plays.  Roger  Sales 
offers  a  wide-ranging  and  valuable  account  of  Tom  Stoppard’s  work  in  his  PCS 
volume  on  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead,  which  examines  Stoppard  as 
a  parodist  and  a  metatheatrical  writer,  not  only  through  the  expected  study  of 
the  titular  play  but  also  in  an  investigation  of  issues  of  camp  and  postmodernism 
across  a  range  of  Stoppard’s  work. 

A  J.  M.  Synge  Literary  Companion,  edited  by  Edward  A.  Kopper  Jr,  includes 
essays  on  Synge’s  life,  each  play,  his  prose,  the  poems,  a  select  bibliography, 
selective  stage  histories  for  the  plays,  and  a  glossary  of  ‘Characters,  Locales, 
Motifs’,  as  well  as  essays  on  broader  topics  such  as  Christianity  and  paganism, 
Irish  mythology,  the  Irish  Literary  Renaissance,  and  literary  influences  on 
Synge.  All  the  essays  are  new  and  properly  informed  by  modern  critical 
developments;  I  found  Bonnie  Kime  Scott’s  ‘Synge’s  Language  of  Women’  and 
Mary  C.  King’s  ‘Synge’s  Use  of  Language’  the  most  interesting.  King  moves 
away  from  the  usual  boundaries  of  a  consideration  of  ‘authenticity’  in  Synge’s 
use  of  language  to  examine  his  interest  in  language  itself,  and  Scott  examines 
Synge’s  presentation  of  women  in  the  light  of  contemporary  feminist  theories  of 
language.  The  issue  of  the  presentation  of  women  (and  of  Irishness)  concerns 
both  Heidi  J.  Holder  (in  ‘Between  Fiction  and  Reality:  Synge’s  Playboy  and  Its 
Audience’,  JML  14.527^12)  and  David  Cairns  and  Shaun  Richards  (‘Reading  a 
Riot:  The  Reading  Formation  of  Synge’s  Abbey  Audience’,  L&H  13.219-37). 
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Holder’s  reading  of  the  Playboy  controversy  is  essentially  aesthetic,  whereas 
Cairns  and  Richards,  in  a  detailed  and  thoroughly  theorized  account,  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  audience  expectation,  drawing  on  the 
reception  theories  of  Hans  Robert  Jauss.  Cairns  and  Richards  offer  new  ways 
forward,  whereas  Holder,  who  makes  good  use  of  earlier  drafts  of  the  play,  offers 
something  more  familiar.  In  an  interesting  and  wide-ranging  essay  on  J.  M. 
Synge’s  Forms  of  Romance’  {MD  479-94)  A.  M.  Gibbs  draws  on  Synge’s  life  as 
well  as  his  literary  work  to  show  the  importance  of  various  types  of  romance, 
and  suggests  that  ‘the  concept  of  dramatic  romance'  might  be  one  way  of 
‘resolving  the  problem  of  genre  in  Synge'.  Michiko  Wakamatsu  s  Synge  s 
Deirdre  and  the  Dignity  of  Mortal  Sorrows’  ( SELit  65.19-36)  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  account  of  the  play’s  structure,  and  Rene  Agostini's  ‘A  propos  d  un 
poeme  de  J.  M.  Synge:  In  a  New  Diary:  Integrite  de  l'individu  et  integration 
sociale  dans  The  Well  of  the  Saints  et  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  {El 
12.71-83)  suggests  ways  in  which  the  poem  can  contribute  to  our  understanding 
of  the  plays. 

B.  N.  Prasad’s  ‘Yeats  and  the  Noh  Plays  of  Japan’  (in  Prasad  and  Sharma) 
amply  illustrates  his  contention  that  ‘Yeats’s  creative  contact  with  the  Noh 
altered  the  character  of  his  art’,  a  point  which  is  taken  further  in  satisfying  detail 
by  John  Vukmirovich  in  ‘Politics  of  the  Heart:  W.  B.  Yeats’s  The  Dreaming  of 
the  Bones  and  Nishikigf  ( JIL  i. 45-54),  which  shows  how  Yeats  used  ‘reoccurring 
patterns  of  words  and  images’  from  Ernest  Fenollosa's  Nishikigi  to  give  his  play 
‘an  intense  metaphoric  structure’. 
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American  Literature  to  1900 


HENRY  CLARIDGE  and  GRAHAM  CLARKE 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Early  and  Eighteenth 
Century;  3.  Nineteenth  Century.  Sections  1  and  2  are  by  Henry  Claridge  and 
section  3  is  by  Graham  Clarke. 


I.  General 

Current  bibliographical  listings  for  the  field  and  period  continue  to  be 
available  quarterly  in  AL  and  annually  in  MLAIB.  AmLS  for  1986  offers  its 
customarily  judicious  review  of  the  year’s  scholarship  under  a  new  editor,  David 

J.  Nordloh,  who  replaces  the  long-serving  J.  Alfred  Robbins.  The  format 
remains  the  same  as  in  previous  years  except  that  this  latest  edition  contains  no 
entry  for  ‘Black  Literature’,  the  editor  assuring  us  that  it  will  reappear  next  year. 
Despite  this  rather  notable  omission  AmLS  remains  the  most  thorough  and 
reliable  survey  of  the  criticism  and  scholarship  of  American  literature. 

The  outpourings  of  Gale  continue  unabated  and  five  new  reference  volumes 
have  come  to  our  attention,  three  in  the  DLB  and  two  in  the  CDALB  series. 
Colonization  to  the  American  Renaissance,  1640-1865  is  an  illustrated  survey  of 
the  canonical  authors  of  the  period  (Cooper,  Emerson,  Franklin,  Hawthorne, 
Mather,  Poe,  Whitman,  etc.),  combining  brief  critical  biographies  with 
photographs,  copies  of  manuscript  pages,  secondary  bibliographies,  and  a  table 
indicating  influences,  relationships,  and  themes;  this  is  an  attractive  but 
expensive  volume  which  will  be  of  greatest  help  in  a  college  or  university  library 
where  it  can  be  consulted  by  undergraduate  readers.  Also  in  the  CDALB, 
Realism,  Naturalism,  and  Local  Color,  1865-191 7  covers  that  distinctive  phase  of 
American  literary  realism  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of 
the  First  World  War;  included  here  are  Kate  Chopin,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Jack 
London,  Frank  Norris,  and  Edith  Wharton,  but  there  are  some  striking  and 
unexplained  omissions,  notably  Hamlin  Garland,  Harold  Frederic,  and  Henry 
Blake  Fuller.  The  DLB  volumes  cover  American  Magazine  Journalists,  1741- 
1850  edited  by  Sam  G.  Riley,  a  very  serviceable  biographical  index  of  forty-six 
editors,  publishers,  and  literary  critics,  the  first  in  a  projected  series  of  three 
volumes  on  magazine  journalists;  American  Short  Story  Writers  Before  1880, 
edited  by  Bobby  Ellen  Kimbel,  a  conspectus  of  some  thirty-six  short-story 
writers  both  major  and  minor,  with  some  very  good  individual  essays,  Amei  icon 
Literary  Critics  and  Scholars,  1880-1900,  edited  by  John  W.  Rathbun  and 
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Monica  M.  Grecu,  which  completes  the  survey  of  nineteenth-century  American 
criticism  begun  last  year  with  the  two  volumes  covering  the  period  1 800-80  ( YW 
68.571-2)  (the  absence  of  any  entry  for  Henry  James  has  been  repaired  in  the 
present  volume).  There  is,  inevitably,  considerable  overlap  between  the  DLB 
and  CDALB  volumes  and  other  reference  works  and  bibliographical  aids  for  the 
study  of  American  literature,  but  their  attractions  should  not  be  underestimated: 
the  individual  essays  are,  on  the  whole,  clear,  well  informed,  and  unpretentious 
and  the  copious  use  of  very  well-reproduced  visual  material  makes  the  series  a 
good  deal  more  engaging  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  many  other  bulky 
reference  texts. 

The  Columbia  Literary  History  of  the  United  States  is,  arguably,  one  of  the 
most  important  books  of  recent  years  in  the  field.  The  dust-jacket  blurb  speaks 
of  it  as  ‘one  of  the  century’s  most  important  books  in  American  studies'  and  'an 
outstanding  work  of  scholarship’,  phrases  certain  to  provoke  a  degree  of 
scepticism  in  even  the  most  benevolent  reader,  but  the  more  one  investigates  this 
1,263-page  volume  the  less  these  seem  like  hyperbole.  The  general  editor  Emory 
Elliott,  in  his  introduction,  spends  rather  too  much  time  qualifying  the  title  out 
of  existence  but  this  is  done  to  establish  the  particular  claims  of  the  History  as  a 
contemporary  reconstruction  of  American  literary  history  which  is  alert  to  issues 
of  class,  race,  and  ethnicity.  An  introductory  history,  we  may  infer,  has  as  its 
audience  the  undergraduate  and  non-specialist  reader  but  must  also  satisfy  the 
specialist  in  its  accuracy  and  familiarity  with  ‘state  of  subject’  discussion,  and  to 
these  ends  the  essays  are  lively  and  informative  but  not  lacking  in  theoretical 
sophistication,  so  much  so  that  phrases  such  as  ‘lexical  crisis’,  ‘metatext’, 
‘ecofeminism’,  and  ‘anxiety  of  influence’  are  dotted  across  a  landscape  notable 
otherwise  for  its  perspicuousness.  Despite  some  misgivings  this  is  clearly  a  major 
work  which  invites  direct  comparison  with  the  history  that  for  some  forty  years 
has  stood  largely  unchallenged,  Robert  E.  Spiller  and  Willard  Thorp’s  Literary 
History  of  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  Elliott's  introduction  provides  a  gloss 
on  the  comparison.  Two  important  differences  merit  some  comment:  firstly,  the 
Columbia  History  has  no  bibliographical  aids  and  secondary  sources  are  referred 
to  only  where  the  narrative  demands  it  (the  older  history  has  a  separate 
bibliographical  volume)  and,  for  a  book  of  this  price  which  will  inevitably  be 
consulted  in  libraries,  this  is  a  curious  omission;  secondly,  this  new  history  is 
aimed  at  a  generation  of  readers  for  whom  the  ‘canon’  of  American  literature  is  a 
less  exclusive  property  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  notion  of  what  is 
‘literary’  is  made  more  elastic,  so  we  have  extensive  consideration  of  American 
philosophy,  political  writing,  and  autobiography,  as  well  as  the  now  predictable 
coverage  of  the  sectional  and  the  regional,  the  ethnic  and  the  feminist.  The 
misgivings  I  have  arise  from  the  admittedly  understandable  desire  of  the  volume 
to  be  all  things  to  all  readers  which,  it  has  to  be  said,  often  falls  flat:  the  idea  of 
literary  excellence  is  dismissed  as  an  ‘arbitrary  decision’  by  reader  or  critic,  yet 
the  received  canon  remorselessly  rears  its  head  as  the  great  writers  (Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  James,  etc.)  are  given  their  individual  chapters  and  other 
contributors  speak  of  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  and  Stein  as  ‘seminal’  figures, 
Dickinson  as  a  ‘major’  poet,  and  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  as  Twain’s 
‘greatest  work’;  these  are  considered,  and,  of  course,  conventional  judgements, 
and  it  seems  a  little  odd  that  the  general  editor  should  seek  to  impugn  their 
authority.  All  literary  history  is  unavoidably  a  selection  and  works  best  when  it 
seeks  to  discriminate  the  enduring  from  the  ephemeral;  in  trying  to  avoid  this  the 
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Columbia  History  gets  itself  into  a  methodological  quandary  and  one  can  see  the 
undergraduate  reader  being  occasionally  bemused  by  it.  Content  aside,  ColUP  is 
also  to  be  congratulated  on  a  handsomely  produced  volume. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Columbia  History  the  competition  among  single¬ 
volume  histories  grows  more  fierce.  Marshall  Walker  has  revised  his  Literature 
of  the  United  States  of  America ,  first  published  in  1983  (YW  64.478-9),  but  this 
remains  a  distinctly  second-rate  affair  despite  the  general  clarity  of  the 
exposition;  the  list  of  titles  under  ‘Further  Reading’  is  particularly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Two  other  literary  histories,  of  rather  narrower  ambit,  have  also 
appeared  this  year.  The  multi-authored  Literary  History  of  the  American  West, 
edited  by  J.  Golden  Taylor  and  Thomas  L.  Lyon  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Western  Literature  Association,  is  a  most  beautiful  volume.  Running  to  1,353 
pages  it  exhaustively  covers  those  writers  associated  with  the  American  West, 
including  immigrant  writers  from,  in  particular,  Mexico  and  Scandinavia;  the 
‘Western’  in  the  title  might  be  more  accurately  rendered  as  ‘Frontier’  since  the 
Nebraskan  Willa  Cather  and  the  Minnesotan  Robert  Bly  are  included  here.  The 
individual  essays  are  clear  and  informative  and  a  useful  bibliography  is 
appended  to  each.  Perry  D.  Westbrook’s  A  Literary  History  of  New  England  is 
an  addition  to  a  distinctly  more  crowded  field  of  play.  Westbrook’s  history 
ranges  widely,  from  1620  to  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  his  definition  of 
what  constitutes  New  England  sufficiently  elastic  (‘that  body  of  writing  which 
has  been  written  by  persons  native  to  the  region  or  intimately  acquainted  with  it 
through  residence  in  it  and  which  deals  with  some  subject,  place,  or  persons  .  .  . 
connected  with  New  England  and  its  culture’)  to  allow  discussion  of  Robert 
Frost,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Henry  James,  not  one  of  whom  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  New  Englander.  Though  we  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  reading 
resumes  of  books  we’ll  never  read,  such  as  Ik  Marvel’s  Dr  Johns:  Being  a 
Narrative  of  Certain  Events  in  the  Life  of  an  Orthodox  Minister  of  Connecticut , 
this  well-informed  and  intelligent  history,  skilfully  balancing  analysis  of  major 
writers  with  consideration  of  minor  figures,  will  be  of  much  use.  Not  so  much  a 
literary  history  as  a  series  of  reflective  essays,  Old  Southwest,  New  Southwest, 
edited  by  Judy  Nolte  Lensink,  deals  with  the  south-western  U.S.  as  it  is 
represented  in  literature  and  film;  included  here  are  interesting  essays  by  Reyner 
Banham,  N.  Scott  Momaday,  and  Frank  Waters. 

John  Tebbel  has  written  widely  on  the  history  of  book  publishing  in  the  U.S. 
and  his  Between  Covers  is  a  one-volume  ‘abridgement’  of  his  earlier  four-volume 
History  of  Book  Publishing  in  the  United  States.  This  new  edition  has  been 
designed  for  the  general  reader  and  for  easier  use  as  a  work  of  reference  in 
libraries  and  while,  inevitably,  much  has  been  lost,  not  least  the  copious 
bibliographical  documentation  of  the  four-volume  work,  this  edition  is,  in  its 
own  right,  a  major  work  of  historical  scholarship.  The  concentration  here  is  on 
trade  publishing  and  particularly  on  the  major  houses  whose  records  provide  a 
wealth  of  anecdote  and,  occasionally,  high  drama.  Tebbel  relates  the  almost 
unqualified  success  story  of  American  publishing  in  an  easy,  if  a  little  overly 
conversational,  manner. 

Best-selling  novels  have  figured  large  in  U.S.  publishing  history  and  The  Rise 
of  the  Novel  in  America’  is  the  subtitle  of  Cathy  N.  Davidson  s  Revolution  and 
the  Word.  Davidson’s  book  could  be  seen  as  an  American  counterpart  to  Ian 
Watt’s  The  Rise  of  the  Novel  were  it  not  concerned  with  novelists  largely  lost  to 
the  modern  reader  whereas  Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Fielding  are  very  much 
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alive;  there  is  an  extended  discussion  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  but  mostly  of 
Arthur  Mervyn,  and  only  passing  mention  of  Washington  Irving  and  James 
Fenimore  Cooper.  She  has  read  the  hundred  or  so  American  novels  published 
between  1789  and  1820  and,  putting  considerations  of  literary  excellence  to  one 
side,  tried  to  reconstruct  the  experience  of  the  ‘common  reader’  of  those  early 
days  of  the  republic.  To  this  end,  and  clearly  after  Watt,  we  get  information 
about  labourers’  wages,  schoolteachers’  wages,  the  cost  of  travel,  etc.,  designed 
to  show  us  the  relative  cost  of  books  in  the  period.  This  material,  presented  in  the 
opening  chapters,  is  informative  and  interesting  but  it  is  disappointing  to  learn 
that  the  money  earned  was  being  spent  on  such  minor  works  as  Susanna 
Rowson’s  Charlotte  Temple  (first  published  in  1791  as  Charlotte:  A  Tale  of 
Truth )  and  Helena  Wells’s  The  Step-Mother.  Davidson’s  book  comes  fully 
armed  with  the  arsenal  of  contemporary  critical  theory  and  there  is  much 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  interpretative  community,  the  role  of 
reader  as  consumer  and  creator,  and  the  American  inheritance  of  a  colonial 
mentality  and  the  problem  of  origins,  but  the  novels  she  discusses  can't  carry  the 
weight  of  this  discourse,  and  no  significant  account  of  the  rise  of  the  novel  can  be 
constructed  from  works  whose  ephemerality  is  virtually  demonstrated.  It  does 
seem  to  me  a  besetting  weakness  of  the  study  that  no  account  is  offered  of  the 
American  public’s  reading  of  British  novels  of  the  period  (Scott,  one  of  the  most 
popular  novelists  of  the  day,  barely  gets  a  mention). 

Pursuing  the  development  of  the  novel  down  through  the  nineteenth  century, 
Fred  G.  See’s  Desire  and  the  Sign  comes,  as  its  title  squarely  indicates,  similarly 
laden  with  critical  theory,  notably  that  of  Derrida,  Lacan,  and  the  structural 
anthropology  of  Claude  Levi-Strauss.  See  examines  five  writers,  Stowe, 
Melville,  Howells,  Dreiser,  and  James  (there  is  some  consideration  of 
Hawthorne  in  the  opening  chapter  and  of  Updike  in  the  concluding  one)  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  how  ‘the  changing  status  of  literary  signs  in  a  particular  time 
and  place  -  in  American  fiction  ...  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century’ 
throws  light  on  the  shift  from  romanticism  to  realism.  Certain  critics  might 
dispute  whether  such  a  shift  occurred  in  the  first  place  but  the  study  takes  no 
account  of  those  traditional  theories  of  the  American  novel  which  have 
emphasized  its  affinities  with  the  romance  and  the  fable,  but  instead  is  committed 
to  the  thesis  that  the  sentimental  style  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  first 
‘scandalized’  by  Melville  and  then'sundered’  in  Howells  and  Dreiser.  Melville’s 
role  in  this  tragedy  rests  on  the  case  of  Pierre  and  See  joins  the  growing  list  of 
modern  critics  who  try,  unsuccessfully,  to  make  something  interesting  out  of 
Melville’s  dismal  novel.  The  chapter  on  Pierre ,  like  many  others,  makes  for 
bewildering  reading  and  one  often  has  the  impression  that  he  is  more  interested 
in  the  theories  in  his  possession  than  the  writers  they  may  illuminate. 

The  centrality  of  Emerson  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  history  of  the  U.S.  is 
the  thesis  behind  David  Marr’s  American  Worlds  Since  Emerson,  particularly 
that  Emerson  who  was  so  distrustful  of  social  and  political  life.  Marr’s  phrase 
for  this  is  ‘idealized  privatisin',  that  retreat  from  the  public  sphere  into  solitude 
and  contemplation  which  Emerson  advocated  and  which  Marr  sees  as  the  source 
of  ‘bourgeois  individualism’  and  the  marginalizing  of  politics  and  political 
language  in  American  life.  Bourgeois  individualism,  with  its  roots  in  Lockean 
individualism  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  founding  fathers, 
would  have  taken  hold  in  the  U.S.  without  the  presence  of  Emerson,  but  Marr  is 
concerned  more  narrowly,  and  interestingly,  with  the  echoes  of ‘the  Infinitude  of 
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the  Private  Man’  one  finds  in  writings  after  Emerson,  particularly  those  of 
Whitman,  William  James,  Robinson  Jeffers,  and  R.  P.  Blackmur,  as  well  as 
contemporary  social  philosophers  such  as  Nelson  Goodman  and  Richard 
Rorty.  This  intelligent  book  is  best  considered  alongside  those  other  recent 
‘rediscoveries’  of  Emerson  put  forward  by  Harold  Bloom,  Irving  Howe,  and 
Richard  Poirier.  A  very  different  view  of  American  cultural  affairs  is  offered  by 
Highbrow  I  Lowbrow  where  the  historian  Lawrence  W.  Levine  argues  that  the 
U.S.  lost  a  living  public  culture  when  a  cultural  hierarchy,  largely  the  result  of 
academic  criticism  and  its  uncritical  advocacy  of  anything  European,  drew  the 
boundary  lines  between  high  culture  and  popular  culture  or  ‘entertainment’. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  much  of  what  Levine  has  to  say,  especially  his  view  that 
American  popular  culture  has  made  significant  contributions  to  Culture,  only  to 
find  that  the  ‘status’  of  these  contributions  has  been  questioned  because  of  their 
very  popularity  (Robert  Frost  suffered  in  academic  circles  for  a  long  time  from 
this),  but  his  account  of  how  cultural  hierarchy  emerged  (which  is  to  beg  the 
question  in  the  first  place)  is  somewhat  implausible.  Though  essentially  a  work 
of  history  Highbrow  j  Lowbrow  has,  however,  much  that  will  interest  the  literary 
scholar,  notably  the  chapter  on  Shakespeare’s  place  in  nineteenth-century 
American  culture. 

An  interest  in  the  landscapes  of  American  writing,  construed  more  largely  as 
the  background,  both  pastoral  and  urban,  of  American  literature,  preoccupies 
three  recent  books.  Alfred  Kazin’s  A  Writer’s  America,  very  much  a  book  for  the 
coffee  table,  is  an  illustrated  grand  tour  of  the  American  landscape  as  imaged 
and  described  by  American  writers,  starting  with  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  ending  with  a  panoramic  night  view  of  Los  Angeles  and  Norman 
Mailer’s  descriptions  of  the  age  of  technology  and  the  lunar  landscape  in  Of  a 
Fire  on  the  Moon.  Nothing  Kazin  says  will  strike  the  informed  reader  as  being 
particularly  new,  but  he  writes  with  an  eloquence  and  ease  and  with  an  ear  for 
the  appropriate  passages  of  prose  to  set  against  his  illustrations  that  make  his 
book  a  consistently  pleasurable  read.  James  L.  Machor  also  writes  well  but  his 
Pastoral  Cities  is  an  altogether  more  scholarly,  thesis-laden  study.  Machor 
argues  that  the  traditional  account  offered  by  intellectual  historians  of  an 
endemic  American  antipathy  to  the  city  (the  city  blamed  for  all  social  and  moral 
disorder)  presents  only  half  the  picture,  the  other  half  being  that  since  the 
beginnings  of  European  emigration  to  America  writing  about  America  has  been 
characterized  by  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  a  fusion  which  he 
calls  ‘urban  pastoralism’.  There  is  much  that  is  persuasive  about  Machor’s 
central  thesis,  though  as  a  literary  scholar  he  takes  much  of  his  supporting 
evidence  from  imaginative  literature,  the  usefulness  of  which  may  be  disputed  by 
the  historian.  But  he  is  well  read  in  sociology,  urban  development,  and 
demography  and,  as  a  revision  of  that  view  of  the  American  city  put  forward  by 
Morton  and  Lucia  White  in  The  Intellectual  versus  the  City  (1962),  his  book  is 
worthy  of  attention.  American  Literary  Landscapes,  edited  by  Ian  F.  A.  Bell  and 
D.  K.  Adams,  in  the  Vision  Critical  Studies  series,  draws  together  papers 
presented  to  the  colloquium  on  ‘Fictions  of  History  and  the  Histories  of  Fiction’ 
at  the  David  Bruce  Centre  for  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Keele  in 
1985.  The  title,  arguably,  doesn’t  adequately  convey  the  concerns  of  the  volume, 
for  only  the  essays  by  Graham  Clarke  on  Whitman  and  photography  and  by 
Christopher  Mulvey  on  nineteenth-century  travel  literature  are,  strictly 
speaking,  addressed  to  the  visual  and  the  pictorial.  Many  of  the  others  have  a 
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considerably  broader  sweep,  and  Eric  Mottram’s  opening  essay,  acting  as  an 
introduction  to  the  volume,  presents  a  theoretical  overview  of  the  relationships 
between  literature  and  history.  The  concluding  essay,  Mark  Krupnick’s  ‘Lionel 
Trilling  and  the  Politics  of  Style’,  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  here  and  is  very 
much  a  digest  of  the  account  of  Trilling  he  puts  forward  in  Lionel  Trilling  and  the 
Fate  of  Cultural  Criticism  (YW  67.17-18). 

Also  in  the  Vision  Critical  Studies  series  is  First  Person  Singular ,  a  collection 
of  essays  edited  by  A.  Robert  Lee  and  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  growing 
body  of  criticism  and  scholarship  on  American  autobiography.  This  volume 
ranges  very  widely,  from  Puritan  writings  to  the  autobiographical  texts  of 
Norman  Mailer  and  recent  developments  in  Jewish-American  and  black 
American  autobiography.  Lee  in  his  introduction  develops  a  fairly  liberal  and 
elastic  view  of  the  genre  which  allows  him  to  incorporate  the  ‘first  person 
singular’  modes  of  Walden  and  Song  of  Myself into  his  purview.  The  collection  is 
evenly  balanced  between  pre-1900  and  post- 1900  autobiography,  some  of  the 
later  essays,  notably  that  by  David  Murray,  concerning  themselves  with  what 
may  be  called  the  ‘counter-tradition’  of  ethnic  autobiography  where  what  is 
essentially  oral  witness  has  been  shaped  into  the  form  of  self-examining 
narrative. 

Two  works  of  considerable  importance  on  the  American  Renaissance  have 
appeared  this  year,  rather  confusingly  from  authors  with  the  same  surname.  In 
European  Revolutions  and  the  American  Literary  Renaissance  Larry  J.  Reynolds 
charts  the  influence  that  the  European  revolutions  of  1848-9  had  on  the 
American  literature  of  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  particularly  the  major 
authors,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Melville.  Whitman,  and  Thoreau.  This  is  an 
ambitious,  though  not  overlong,  study  which,  while  providing  a  conspectus  of 
responses  to  European  affairs  from  American  writers,  is  held  together  by  the 
thesis  that  the  professed  radicalism  of  these  writers  is  only  a  literary  radicalism, 
that  at  the  heart  of  their  view  of  the  world  is  a  personal  conservatism  reinforced 
by  their  natural  scepticism  about  events,  and  their  consequences,  taking  place  in 
Europe.  Occasionally,  Reynolds  seems  to  push  his  readings  too  far,  as,  for 
example,  when  he  maintains  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  served  as  a  prototype  for 
Ahab  in  Moby-Dick,  and  picks  up  a  rather  strained  analogy  Henry  A.  Murray 
made  many  years  ago  between  Melville’s  novel  and  Beethoven's  ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony,  but  he  provides  a  good  deal  of  well-marshalled  supporting  evidence 
for  his  claims  and  writes  with  confidence  and  authority.  David  S.  Reynolds,  in 
Beneath  the  American  Renaissance,  one  of  the  largest  studies  of  the  American 
Renaissance  to  appear  since  Matthiessen’s  seminal  work  in  1941,  complements 
the  work  of  his  namesake  by  exploring  the  literature  of  the  1 840s  and  1 850s  in  the 
context  of  American  circumstances  and  events,  though  narrowed,  essentially,  to 
the  domain  of  literary  history.  The  great  writers  (to  Matthiessen's  ‘famous  five’ 
are  added  Dickinson  and  Poe)  are  seen  as  inhabitants  of  a  complex  literary 
culture  where  high  and  low  forms  (Levine’s  study,  mentioned  earlier,  comes 
immediately  to  mind)  interact  and  compete  for  attention.  Reynolds  has 
attempted  a  taxonomy  of  this  literary  culture,  drawing  up  his  own  categories 
such  as  ‘conventional  literature’  and  ‘subversive  literature’  and  showing  how  our 
understanding  of  this  rich  period  of  creative  writing  is  substantially  enlarged 
when  we  consider  the  socio-literary  cross-fertilization  to  which  he  directs  our 
attention.  He  takes  great  risks  here,  not  least  the  characteristic  risk  of  the  literary 
historian  who  thinks  that  the  claims  of  a  particular  text  are  somehow  bound  up 
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with  the  influences  on  it,  but  he  rarely  puts  a  foot  wrong  and  this  is,  unarguably,  a 
major  work  of  scholarship.  The  reader  who  is  put  off  by  the  rather  forbidding 
size  of  the  study  may  want  to  look  at  the  chapter  on  ‘Poe  and  Popular 
Irrationalism’  or  that  on  humour  in  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville  for  a 
sampling  of  his  methodology. 

The  various  kinds  of  methodologies  at  work  in  feminist  criticism  are  on  offer 
in  three  books  on  nineteenth-century  literature.  The  most  wide-ranging  of  these, 
Mary  Suzanne  Schriber’s  Gender  and  the  Writer’s  Imagination  surveys  the 
connected  ideas  of  sexual  differentiation  and  the  ideology  of  domesticity  as  they 
emerge  in  American  literature,  taking  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Howells,  James,  and 
Wharton  as  her  stopping-off  points.  Her  readings  are  considerably  less 
sophisticated  than  the  theories  which  inform  them  and  she  often  naively  equates 
the  opinions  of  a  character  with  those  of  his  or  her  author  when  it  serves  her 
argument.  The  chapter  on  James,  for  example,  rehearses  all  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  the  novelist  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  observation  that  ‘James 
uses  the  stereotypes  of  fair  and  dark  ladies  provided  by  popular  fiction,  but  he 
always  complicates  them’  helps  us  in  our  appreciation  of  his  work  or  advances 
feminist  criticism  of  him.  In  Patrons  and  Protegees  Shirley  Marchalonis  has 
drawn  together  essays  by  various  hands,  on  male-female  literary  relationships  in 
nineteenth-century  American  literature,  for  example  that  between  James  and 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  and  that  between  Emily  Dickinson  and  T.  W. 
Higginson.  These  essays  have  a  certain  scholarly  value  but  they  operate  very 
much  at  the  margins  of  serious  literary  study  and  no  special  case  for  bringing 
them  together  can  be  sustained  by  the  banal  observation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  nineteenth  century  American  literary  world  was  a 
social  phenomenon  dominated  by  relationships  and  interconnectedness’,  true, 
surely,  of  every  literary  world.  Reconstructing  Womanhood,  despite  the  rather 
ambitious  title,  finds  Hazel  V.  Carby  writing  a  literary  history  of  the  Afro- 
American  woman  novelist  from  early  slave  narratives  through  to  the  fiction  of 
Pauline  Hopkins  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  There  is  much  in-house  trading  here 
on  black  feminist  theory  (notably  in  the  opening  chapter)  and  much  of  the 
reading  of  individual  novels  is  caught  up  with  political  and  ideological  matters 
rather  than  the  stories  they  tell  or  the  characters  they  portray,  and  the  argument 
is  often  conducted  at  such  an  intense  pitch  that  it  makes  for  uneasy  and  irritating 
reading. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  on  the  book  front  we  have  Leo  Marx’s  The  Pilot 
and  the  Passenger,  a  collection  of  Marx’s  essays  spanning  some  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  career  as  an  interpreter  of  American  literature  and  culture.  A 
number  of  these  have  assumed  almost  legendary  status  but  have  often  been 
difficult  to  locate  (‘Mr  Eliot,  Mr  Trilling,  and  Huckleberry  Finn',  for  instance) 
and  their  republication  is  to  be  welcomed.  Marx’s  dialectical  view  of  culture 
informs  more  or  less  all  these  pieces  (seventeen  essays  and  reviews),  an 
intellectual  arena  in  which  ideological  oppositions  (pastoral-urban,  city- 
garden,  capitalism-nature,  hierarchy-equality)  are  explored  for  the  ways  in 
which  they  explain  American  literary  and  social  development  and  deconstruct 
American  mythology.  Marx  has  never  been  easy  to  read  and  he  operates  at  a 
level  of  abstraction  that  has  made  him  vulnerable  to  the  criticism  of  those 
intellectual  historians  who  like  to  see  things  more  simply  (that  of  Kenneth  S. 
Lynn,  for  example,  in  The  Air-Line  to  Seattle)  but  his  work  has  a  sweep  and 
spaciousness  that  consistently  recommends  it.  This  collection  includes  the  essay 
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The  Machine  in  the  Garden’  from  NEQ  (1956),  effectively  the  first  draft  of  what 
was  to  become  his  seminal  book  of  the  same  name. 

I  have  left  article  coverage  until  the  end  of  this  section  largely  to  bemoan  the 
absence  of  it.  Literary  study  is  now  so  specialized  that  few  critics  seem  prepared 
to  attempt  an  article-length  piece  on  a  general  theme  or  topic.  The  general  essays 
in  the  Columbia  History  are,  obviously,  an  important  exception  to  this,  but 
beyond  this  only  Douglas  Robinson  in  ‘The  Trivialization  of  American 
Literature’  (AQ  205-23)  offers  any  broad  statement  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
section,  and  his  essay  is  so  indulgently  anecdotal  as  to  be  an  example  of  the  very 
trivialization  of  American  literary  study  that  he  so  actively  deplores. 

2.  Early  and  Eighteenth  Century 

It  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  now  that  much  of  the  most 
interesting  criticism  and  scholarship  of  American  literature  concerns  the 
literature  of  the  pre-revolutionary,  or  colonial,  period,  and  this  remains  so  for 
this  year  as  well.  The  very  early  writers  (William  Bradford,  John  Cotton,  Cotton 
Mather)  have  been  treated  very  sparingly,  but  Anne  Bradstreet  has  been 
afforded  four  articles  in  EAL.  In  The  Portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  “The 
Third  Monarchy’”  (EAL  70-81)  Helen  Maragou  elucidates  Bradstreet’s 
depiction  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  her  long  poem  in  rhyming  couplets.  The 
Four  Monarchies-,  this  is  informed  scholarship  but  somewhat  recondite.  Timothy 
Sweet,  in  ‘Gender,  Genre,  and  Subjectivity  in  Anne  Bradstreet’s  Early  Elegies' 
(EAL  152-74),  employs  recent  critical  theory  to  read  the  early  elegies  as 
instances  of  ‘how  genre  constructs  the  gender  attributed  to  a  poet’  and  in  a 
reading  that  goes  perilously  close  to  wilful  obscurantism  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  ‘Bradstreet’s  contemporary  readers  did  not  recognise  the  extent  of  her 
demystificatory  enterprise’,  nor,  I  surmise,  did  she  herself.  Covering  similar 
poetical  ground  and  drawing  on  similar  critical  theory,  Paula  Kopacz  in  ‘“To 
Finish  What’s  Begun”:  Anne  Bradstreet’s  Last  Words’  (EAL  175-87)  reads 
Bradstreet’s  endings  as  showing  a  ‘desire  to  evaluate,  to  crystallize  the  meaning 
of  an  experience  or  thought  or  meaning',  a  claim  broad  enough  to  apply,  surely, 
to  the  endings  of  all  poems.  Again  in  EAL  Ivy  Schweitzer,  in  ‘Anne  Bradstreet 
Wrestles  with  the  Renaissance’  (291-312),  returns  to  feminist  critical  territory, 
seeing  Bradstreet  as  a  poet  facing  and  overcoming  'the  obstacles  presented  by  a 
Renaissance  tradition  inhospitable  to  women  writing’. 

In  a  broader  and  genuinely  useful  article,  ‘Some  Colonial  American  Poetry 
and  George  Herbert’  (EAL  28-51),  John  T.  Shawcross  establishes  the  extent  to 
which  Herbert’s  work,  notably  The  Temple,  dictated  the  fashion  in  poets  such  as 
John  Fisk,  John  Danforth,  Philip  Pain,  and  Edward  Taylor.  Taylor  himself  is 
under  discussion  in  ‘Edward  Taylor  and  the  Impertinent  Metaphor’  (AL  337- 
58)  where  Alan  Leander  MacGregor,  drawing  on  the  poetics  of  Paul  Ricoeur, 
suggests  that  metaphor  in  Taylor  is  ‘often  constitutive  of  the  meaning  it  claims  to 
find’,  though  behind  this  is  the  simpler,  and  more  demonstrable,  proposition 
that  metaphor  in  poetry  gives  us,  or  at  least  promises  us,  ‘another  realm  of 
experience’.  One  of  Taylor’s  ‘Preparatory  Meditations  Before  My  Approach  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper’  is  analysed  from  a  semiotic  perspective  in  Jerome  D. 
Denuccio’s  brief  essay  Taylor’s  Preparatory  Meditation,  1.22’  (E.xpl  46:ii.9-l  1) 
which  rather  over-complicates  the  conventional  Puritan  piety  of  the  poetry. 
Denuccio  has  also  contributed  an  article  on  Taylor’s  distinctly  minor  con¬ 
temporary  Benjamin  Tompson;  The  De-Thundered  Textman:  A  Note  on 
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Benjamin  Tompson’s  Epitaph  for  His  Father’  (EAL  82-7)  reads  the  epitaph  as  a 
deconstruction  of  the  ‘Judicious  Zeale’  which  opens  the  poem  and  as  an 
‘encomium  for  a  departed  first-generation  hero  whose  passion  nurtured  the  New 
England  errand’.  Rather  better  known  is  Mary  Rowlandson’s  narrative  of  her 
eleven-week  captivity  by  New  England  Indians,  and  in  ‘The  Publication, 
Promotion,  and  Distribution  of  Mary  Rowlandson’s  Indian  Captivity  Nar¬ 
rative  in  the  Seventeenth  Century’  (EAL  239-61)  Kathryn  Zabelle  Derounian 
provides  a  detailed,  informed  account  of  the  textual  and  publishing  history,  and 
the  contemporary  reception,  of  this  important  document. 

Philip  F.  Gura’s  ‘The  Study  of  Colonial  American  Literature,  1966-1987:  A 
Yade  Mecum’  ( WMQ  305-42)  is  a  valuable  conspectus  of  criticism  and 
scholarship  in  the  ‘boom  years’  of  the  study  of  colonial  American  literature. 
Gura  is  committed  to  a  historicist  position  and  expects  literary  scholarship  of  the 
colonial  period  to  be  informed  by  the  conclusions  of  the  historian,  a  stance  that 
draws  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  from  Norman  S.  Grabo,  David  Levin,  and 
Larzer  Ziff  whose  responses  are  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  essay.  The 
‘compact’  Gura  invites  between  literary  critic  and  historian  is  at  work  in  a 
number  of  significant  book-length  studies  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have 
appeared  this  year.  In  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  American  Experience  Nathan 
O.  Hatch  and  Harry  S.  Stout  have  drawn  together  fifteen  essays  (plus  an 
introduction)  that  both  contextualize  Edwards’  work  and  reflect  on  his  influence 
on  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  American  culture.  A  number  of  the  essays 
here  challenge  Perry  Miller’s  view  of  Edwards’  ‘modernity’  arguing,  instead, 
that  there  is  much  that  is  traditional  and  conventional  about  both  his  Calvinism 
and  his  metaphysics,  though  it  becomes  hard  to  understand  why  Edwards 
resigned  his  Northampton  ministry  if  he  was  quite  as  conventional  as  Stout 
portrays  him  in  his  essay  ‘The  Puritans  and  Edwards’.  The  concluding  essays  in 
this  volume  are,  arguably,  the  most  valuable  for  the  literary  scholar  as  they 
consider  the  legacy  of  Edwards  and  show  how  his  influence  is  found  in  American 
philosophy  and  literary  history.  The  sermons  of  Edwards’  son  form  part  of  the 
‘text’  for  Donald  Weber  in  his  Rhetoric  and  History  in  Revolutionary  New 
England ,  an  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Weber’s  approach  is  an  ambitious  one  for  he  seeks  to  use  the 
disparate  disciplines  of  literary  criticism  and  symbolic  anthropology  to,  as  he 
puts  it,  ‘inhabit  the  consciousness  of  those  Fast  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day 
orators’.  At  times  the  methodology  produces  some  striking  insights,  as  in  his 
reading  of  Stephen  West’s  pre-revolutionary  sermons,  at  other  times  instances  of 
striking  banality,  notably  when  he  says  that  the  patriot  clergy  ‘were  often 
uncertain  about  the  course  of  history  and  the  outcome  of  events’.  Would  we 
expect  them  to  be  otherwise?  The  methods  of  rhetorical  analysis  also  inform 
Albert  Furtwangler’s  American  Silhouettes.  Furtwangler  looks  at  Franklin, 
Adams,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Marshall,  seeing  them 
actively  engaged  in  their  writings  with  creating  new  identities,  effectively  new 
characters,  fit  for  citizenship  and  leadership  in  the  new  republic,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  taking  his  figures  chronologically  he  provides  a  kind  of  history  of 
representative  moments  in  eighteenth-century  American  self-definition.  Written 
with  elegance,  clarity,  and  economy,  American  Silhouettes  has  much  to 
recommend  it  to  literary  and  historical  students  of  the  late  colonial  period. 

Franklin  reappears  in  Jeffery  A.  Smith’s  Printers  and  Press  Freedom,  where 
his  important  role  as  printer  and  publisher  is  discussed  in  the  wider  context  of  the 
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founding  fathers’  attitude  towards  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Much  of  Smith’s 
study,  as  his  introduction  makes  clear,  is  concerned  with  refuting  the  thesis  put 
forward  by  Leonard  W.  Levy  in  his  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press  in  Early 
American  History,  published  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  press 
freedom  in  the  colonial  period  meant  protection  from  censorship  rather  than 
protection  from  charges  of  seditious  libel.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  determined  to  establish  the  maximum  possible 
freedom  for  the  press  which  they  saw  as  an  important  check  on  the  activities  of 
government.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  Franklin  and  his  family  would  do  well 
to  look  at  Smith’s  book,  though  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  its  concerns  are 
largely  historical  and  journalistic.  At  the  centre  of  contemporary  Franklin 
scholarship  the  Yale  edition  of  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has  furnished 
two  further  volumes  covering  letters  from  and  to  Franklin  and  some  miscellanea 
for  the  months  March  through  October  1778:  Volume  XXVI,  1  March  through 

30  June  1 778,  edited  by  William  B.  Willcox,  and  Volume  XXVII,  1  July  through 

31  October  1778,  edited  by  Claude  A.  Lopez.  These  are  major  works  of  editorial 
scholarship  and  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  any  reputable  library.  Melvin 
Buxbaum’s  energetic  devotion  to  Franklin  scholarship  has  issued  forth  in  two 
books:  Benjamin  Franklin:  A  Reference  Guide,  1907-1983  is  the  second  volume 
of  his  annotated  bibliography  of  writings  on  Franklin  which,  running  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  pages,  is  a  quite  prodigious  feat;  Critical  Essays  on  Benjamin 
Franklin  draws  together  thirteen  essays  including  the  two  notorious  attacks  on 
him  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  (his  English  Review  essay  from  1918  and  the  revised 
version  which  found  its  way  into  Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature )  and 
I.  Bernard  Cohen’s  important  essay  on  Franklin's  science.  These  are  two  useful 
volumes.  Franklin’s  Autobiography  is  discussed  in  'The  Complex  Image:  Text 
and  Reader  in  the  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin’  ( EAL  202-16)  where 
Joseph  Fichtelberg,  following  the  pattern  of  so  much  of  this  year's  scholarship 
on  the  colonial  period,  proposes  that  we  read  the  Autobiography  through 
modern  French  critical  theory  and  argues  that  our  ‘encounter'  with  it 
depersonalizes  the  author.  Quite  how  such  an  assertive  and  forthright  presence 
as  that  of  Franklin  is  'depersonalized'  isn't  at  all  demonstrated  and  Fichtelberg's 
account  of  the  Autobiography  ends  up  bearing  little  resemblance  to  the  book 
most  people  read. 

A Q  has  devoted  an  issue  (i)  to  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  guest 
editorship  of  Cathy  N.  Davidson  whose  'Towards  a  History  of  Books  and 
Readers’  (7-17)  covers  literary  historical  territory  similar  to  that  in  her 
Revolution  and  the  Word.  E.  Jennifer  Monaghan,  in  'Literacy  Instruction  and 
Gender  in  Colonial  New  England'  (18-41),  explores  the  reading  and  writing 
curriculum  and  the  relationship  between  schooling  and  gender  in  an  essay  which 
convincingly  shows  that  while  many  women  could  not  write  they  could  read 
(and  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  illiterate),  the  skills  of  writing  being  largely 
confined  to  boys  and  men.  In  the  same  issue  David  P.  Nord  looks  at  magazine 
reading  and  its  connection  with  political  democracy  in  his  'A  Republican 
Literature:  A  Study  of  Magazine  Reading  and  Readers  in  Late  Eighteenth- 
Century  New  York’  (42-64).  Later  issues  of  AQ  find  Ruth  H.  Bloch  exploring 
the  relationships  between  millenarianism  and  religious  denomination  and  social 
status  in  ‘The  Social  and  Political  Base  of  Millenial  Literature  in  Late 
Eighteenth-Century  America’  (378-96),  a  markedly  quantitative  and  statistical 
essay  which  enlarges  on  the  material  in  her  Visionary  Republics ,  and  Cynthia  S. 
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Jordan,  in  ‘“Old  Words”  in  “New  Circumstances”:  Language  and  Leadership 
in  Post- Revolutionary  America’  (491-513),  examines  the  revolutionary 
generation’s  increasingly  politicized  use  of  language  through  case  studies  of 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  Madison. 

The  most  important  book-length  study  of  the  revolutionary  period  to  appear 
this  year  is  Robert  Lawson-Peebles’  Landscape  and  Written  Expression  in 
Revolutionary  America,  another  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Studies  in  American 
Literature  and  Culture  series.  The  somewhat  ponderous  title  doesn’t  adequately 
convey  the  concerns  of  a  study  which  covers  imaginative  literature,  travel 
literature,  physical  geography,  history  of  art,  lexicography,  and  medicine; 
‘written  expression’,  presumably,  is  an  elastic  enough  phrase  to  subsume  all 
these  activities  in  prose  or  poetry.  Literary  criticism  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
ambitious  activity  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  properly  qualified  to  determine  how 
authoritative  are  Lawson-Peebles’  pronouncements  on  Benjamin  Rush’s 
medicine,  Jedediah  Morse’s  geography,  or  Noah  Webster’s  lexicography,  but 
his  readings  of  Freneau,  Brackenridge,  Brown,  and  Poe  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  negotiate,  in  his  phrase,  ‘the  struggle  between  the  text  and  the  terrain’  are 
consistently  informed  and  illuminating.  His  thesis,  broadly  stated,  is  that 
American  writing  about  the  landscape  is  part  of  a  larger  intellectual  debate 
about  the  claims  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  where  the  landscape  itself 
constitutes  ‘an  immediately  accessible  and  unifying  way  of  asserting  nationality’ 
while  the  means  of  writing  about  it  carried  an  unwanted  and  regressive 
European  sophistication.  Put  this  way  the  book  may  seem  a  variation  on  a  rather 
old  theme  in  American  literary  scholarship,  but  the  concentration  on  the  writing 
of  the  revolutionary  period  provides  much  that  is  original  and  unexpected. 
Maps  are  another  way  of  negotiating  the  physical  world  and  Graham  Clarke,  in 
‘Taking  Possession:  The  Cartouche  as  Cultural  Text  in  Eighteenth-Century 
American  Maps’  (W&I  455-74),  shows  how  maps  of  the  period,  far  from  being 
neutral  representations  of  the  shape  of  the  landscape,  are,  particularly  in  their 
embellishments  and  decorations,  symbolic  and  ideological  constructions, 
possessions,  in  more  than  one  sense,  of  the  terrain. 

Of  the  late  eighteenth-century  writers,  interest  in  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
remains  high,  much  of  it  sustained  by  the  attempt  to  import  modern  critical 
theory  into  the  world  of  Brown’s  remorseless  gothicism.  Thus  Roland 
Hagenbiichle,  in  ‘American  Literature  and  the  Nineteenth-Century  Crisis  in 
Epistemology:  The  Example  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown’  ( EAL  121-52),  noting 
Brown’s  reliance  on  coincidence  -  a  weakness  often  remarked  on  by  the  student 
reader  -  explains  this  away,  somewhat  implausibly,  as  ‘the  logical  result  of  a 
profound  cognitive  anxiety’  and  tries  to  find  the  epistemological  grounds  for  this 
anxiety  in  a  reading  of  Wieland.  In  ‘ Edgar  Huntly  and  the  Coherence  of  the  Self 
(EAL  262-80)  Beverly  R.  Voloshin  similarly  reads  Brown  in  the  light  of  modern 
theory;  here  the  indeterminacy  of  meaning  she  finds  in  the  novel  is  seen  as  calling 
into  question  the  coherence  of  the  external  world  and  ‘the  coherence  of  the 
perceiving  self.  Michael  P.  Sullivan’s  reading  of  the  same  novel,  ‘Reconciliation 
and  Subversion  in  Edgar  Huntly ’  ( ATQ  5-22),  is  rather  more  conventional  in  its 
account  of  the  ambiguity  and  play  on  meaning  in  Brown’s  finest  work. 

Finally,  an  edition  of  note:  in  The  Schomburg  Library  of  Nineteenth-Century 
Black  Women  Writers,  John  C.  Shields  has  edited  The  Collected  Works  of  Phillis 
Wheatley  in  an  attractive  volume  which  gives  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  1 773  edition 
of  her  poems,  poems  not  included  in  this  edition,  various  letters  from  Wheatley, 
and  an  essay  on  her  work  and  textual  notes  by  the  editor. 
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3.  Nineteenth  Century 

The  year  has  yielded  the  expected  critical  attention  paid  to  the  major  figures 
who  constitute  the  accepted  canon  for  the  period.  There  have,  however,  been 
significant  developments  in  the  importance  awarded  to  writers  who,  even  a  few 
years  ago,  received  little  extended  critical  analysis.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the 
increasing  presence  of  feminist,  psychoanalytical,  and  deconstructionist  ap¬ 
proaches  which  have  produced  some  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  responses, 
but  it  also  suggests  that  the  nineteenth-century  American  literary  canon  is 
increasingly  volatile  and  open-ended:  a  rich  amalgam  of  interests  and  'tra¬ 
ditions’  which  openly  question  the  steady  state  outlined  for  us  in  such  classic 
texts  as  Matthiessen’s  American  Renaissance. 

The  range  of  black  writing  in  the  period,  for  example,  has  been  vastly  enlarged 
with  the  publication  of  an  excellent  series  from  OUP  under  the  title  of  The 
Schomburg  Library  of  Nineteenth-Century  Black  Women  Writers  and  the 
general  editorship  of  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  Some  thirty  volumes  will  make 
available  previously  neglected  and  largely  unavailable  material:  auto¬ 
biographies,  poems,  fiction,  and  journals  by  black  women.  Each  volume 
contains  a  foreword  (common  to  the  series),  and  an  introduction  which  sets  the 
writing  and  the  author  in  context.  Collected  Black  Women 's  Poetry,  for  example, 
a  four-volume  ‘anthology’  edited  by  Joan  R.  Sherman,  includes  work  by  Mary 
E.  Tucker,  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  Mary  Weston  Fordham,  Priscilla  Jane 
Thompson,  H.  Cordelia  Ray,  and  Eloise  Bibb.  Other  volumes  in  the  series 
include  The  Complete  Poems  of  Frances  E.  W.  Harper  edited  by  Maryemma 
Graham,  Collected  Black  Women’s  Narratives  (for  example  'The  Narrative  of 
Bethany  Veney:  A  Slave  Woman’,  1889)  edited  by  Anthony  G.  Barthelemy,  and 
The  Magazine  Novels  of  Pauline  Hopkins  (for  example  Winona:  A  Tale  of  Negro 
Life  in  the  South  and  Southwest)  edited  by  Hazel  V.  Carby.  This  is  clearly  a 
substantial  and  impressive  body  of  work.  It  constitutes  an  important  research 
resource  as  well  as  radically  expanding  our  sense  of  the  nineteenth-century  black 
American  tradition,  viewed  in  Britain,  at  least,  most  often  through  the  writing  of 
a  limited  range  of  black  male  figures  and  ‘themes'  seen  as  appropriate  to  their 
historical  experience.  The  series  is  an  essential  addition  to  library  collections, 
especially  those  which  service  institutions  with  an  interest  in  any  aspect  of  Afro- 
American  culture.  Elsewhere  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr  has  continued  the  revision  of 
the  image  of  the  American  black  in  an  interesting  essay  entitled  'The  Trope  of  a 
New  Negro  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Image  of  the  Black'  {Rep  24.129-55), 
a  wide-ranging  essay  beginning  with  Frederick  Douglass  and  moving  out  to  a 
discussion  of  the  image  of  the  black  American  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  up  to  the  1920s.  This  is  an  important  essay,  especially  in  its 
concern  with  the  visual  context  of  a  black  image  in  the  culture. 

The  growing  importance  given  to  women  writers  in  the  century  is  nowhere 
more  underlined  than  in  the  way  in  which  Kate  Chopin’s  writing  is  now 
considered,  and  a  number  of  texts  this  year  add  to  the  major  status  she 
increasingly  enjoys.  The  Awakening  is  given  extensive  analysis  in  New  Essays  on 
‘The  Awakening’,  edited  by  Wendy  Martin,  while  the  novel  is  considered  in  the 
context  of  teaching  in  Approaches  to  Teaching  Chopin ’s  'The  Awakening',  edited 
by  Bernard  Koloski.  Both  volumes  belong  to  now  established  series  with 
common  formats  but  both,  in  turn,  offer  lively  and  significant  responses  to  their 
chosen  text.  In  the  first  an  introduction  by  the  editor  places  The  A  wakening  in  its 
literary  and  critical  contexts.  Thence  we  have  four  ‘far-ranging  essays'.  Elaine 
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Showalter  argues  persuasively  that  the  novel  belongs  to  a  ‘transitional  phase  of 
women’s  writing’  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chopin  rejects  the 
implications  of  an  established  narrative  tradition  without  an  alternative 
structure  appropriate  to  the  demands  of  her  ‘ethic’.  She  thus  resorts  to  a 
traditional  ending  of  self-destruction.  Michael  T.  Gilmore  sees  the  novel’s 
significance  as  a  critique  of  American  culture;  a  pre-modernist  text  which 
‘foreshadows’  postmodernist  concerns  -  especially  at  the  level  of  representation 
and  meaning  and,  in  turn,  of  an  aesthetic  of  ‘ female  awakening’.  Andrew 
Delbanco  argues  for  the  novel’s  concern  with  male  and  female  identity,  seeing  it 
as  ‘bi-furcated’  between  the  two  without,  once  again,  any  formal  resolution  of 
the  implications  involved.  In  a  slightly  different  vein  Christina  Giorcelli  views 
Edna  as  a  representation  of  ‘liminal  consciousness’.  The  Awakening  is  thus  a 
novel  of  possibility:  a  ‘dynamic’  of  alternative  identities.  These  are  all  useful 
essays,  each  in  its  own  way  provocative  and  enthusiastic.  In  contrast  Approaches 
to  Teaching  ‘The  Awakening’  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  critical  analysis  as 
with  discussing  how,  and  in  what  ways,  it  may  be  taught  to  students.  This  is  part 
of  a  larger  series,  the  main  focus  of  which  is  ‘the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching 
literature’.  As  such  the  essays  represent  ‘different  points  of  view  on  teaching’  The 
Awakening,  primarily  at  undergraduate  level.  The  ‘approaches’  include  essays 
on  the  novel  in  relation  to  ‘women’s  experience’  (especially  useful),  background, 
course  contexts  (for  example  its  place  within  American  literature),  and  specific 
issues  and  passages  which  could  be  made  the  basis  for  a  class.  This  is  a  lively  text 
which  speaks  very  much  to  the  problems  of  teaching  and  raises  issues  which  go 
beyond  the  text  in  question.  More  specific  to  Chopin  two  essays  offer  brief 
responses  to  significant  aspects  of  interest.  Pearl  K.  Bell,  in  ‘Kate  Chopin  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett’  (PR  238-53),  argues  that,  while  different,  both  writers 
believed  they  should  ‘trust  what  they  observed  and  felt  as  the  truth  of  their 
literary  art’;  and  Emily  Toth  has  an  essay  on  Chopin’s  treatment  of  New 
Orleans:  ‘Kate  Chopin’s  New  Orleans  Year’  (NOR  15:i. 53-60). 

Another  Southern  writer  attracting  increasing  interest  is  George  W.  Cable.  As 
well  as  a  new  edition  of  The  Grandissimes  with  a  useful  foreword  by  Suzanne 
Jones,  the  year  saw  the  publication  of  A  Genius  in  His  Way:  The  Art  of  Cable’s 
‘Old  Creole  Days’  by  Alice  Hall  Petry.  This  offers  a  story-by-story  approach  to 
Cable’s  1879  text  and  through  a  ‘systematic’  analysis  of  each  tale  considers  such 
aspects  as  narrative  technique,  style,  motifs,  and  language.  This  will  be  of 
especial  use  to  undergraduates  and  gives  appropriate  critical  attention  to  a  text 
(and  writer)  largely  absent  from  mainstream  courses.  An  essay  of  note,  Scholm 
Tipping’s  ‘“The  Sinking  Plantation-House”:  Cable’s  Narrative  Method  in  The 
Grandissimes'  (EIP  i. 63-80),  offers  a  valuable  view  on  narrative  technique  and 
Cable’s  treatment  of  Creole  society. 

Although  no  major  critical  text  was  received  on  the  work  of  Stephen  Crane,  a 
welcome  addition  to  his  oeuvre  must  be  the  publication  of  The  Correspondence  of 
Stephen  Crane  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Stanley  Wertheim  and  Paul  Sorrentino. 
At  almost  seven  hundred  pages  this  makes  available  a  substantial  body  of 
material.  Also  of  significance  is  an  essay  by  Joseph  Church  on  ‘The  Black  Man’s 
Part  in  Crane’s  Monster'  (AI  375—88),  in  which  he  argues  convincingly  that 
Crane’s  depiction  of  black  characters,  for  example  Henry  Johnson  in  Monster,  is 
not  so  much  a  reflection  of  racially  progressive  thinking  as  bounded  by  the  racial 
cliches  of  the  period.  When  Crane  does  rise  above  them  it  is  because  they  serve 
other  ends,  for  example  ‘male  individualism’.  A  thoughtful  and  interesting 
argument. 
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Any  consideration  of  black  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  be 
incomplete  without  Frederick  Douglass  and  his  writing  continues  to  receive 
critical  attention.  The  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  My 
Bondage  and  My  Freedom  edited  by  William  L.  Andrews,  and  obviously  a 
welcome  text  to  place  beside  the  more  easily  available  and  oft-studied  Narrative. 
Its  status  as  the  central  text  for  Douglass  is  underlined  by  Frederick  Douglass's 
‘Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass''  (ChelseaH),  modern  critical 
interpretations  edited  by  Harold  Bloom,  which  was  unavailable  for  review,  and 
a  lively  essay  by  John  Burt,  ‘Learning  to  Write:  The  Narrative  of  Frederick 
Douglass’  ( WHR  330^14),  which  considers  its  efficacy  as  both  black  auto¬ 
biography  and  slave  text.  Douglass  has  clearly  entered  the  ‘canon’  as  a  major 
presence. 

A  varied  group  of  essays  on  Emily  Dickinson  suggests  that  the  more  recent 
feminist  and  psychoanalytical  approaches  to  her  writing  have  not  entirely 
created  a  new  critical  consensus  as  to  her  significance  as  the  ‘other’  major 
American  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Margaret  Dickie's  ‘Dickinson's 
Discontinuous  Lyric  Self  ( AL  537-53)  is,  however,  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
and  substantial  as  part  of  an  ongoing  re-evaluation  of  Dickinson’s  work  as  the 
‘site’  of  a  complex  and  ambivalent  identity.  By  concentrating  on  the  ‘lyric’  as 
Dickinson’s  primary  form  of  expression,  she  argues  cogently  for  its  brevity  as 
underlying  a  radical  understanding  of  the  self  which  belies  the  general 
formulations  usually  laid  upon  her  work.  This  is  a  ‘discontinuous  self  in  which 
the  lyrics  speak  to  an  identity  which  resists  definition  and  classification.  In  a 
similar  vein  Judith  Weissman’s  ‘“Transport’s  Working  Classes”:  Sanity,  Sex, 
and  Solidarity  in  Dickinson’s  Late  Poetry’  (MQ  407-24)  convincingly  argues  for 
more  specific  attention  to  be  given  to  the  poems  of  the  1 870s  and  1 880s  -  seeking 
to  give  them  a  proper  place  in  a  ‘complicated  and  subtle  internal  history’.  Such  a 
response  is  echoed  by  Timothy  Morris  in  ‘The  Development  of  Dickinson's 
Style’  (AL  26-41)  which,  by  concentrating  on  her  use  of  rhyme  and  enjambment, 
argues  for  a  stylistic  development  essentially  ‘inward  directed';  a  viewpoint  with 
more  radical  implications  than  the  essay  finally  considers.  Other  essays  are, 
perhaps,  marginal  although  of  interest  in  the  wider  context  of  Emily  Dickinson's 
‘personality’.  Heather  Kirk  Thomas,  for  example,  in  ‘Emily  Dickinson: 
“Renunciation”  and  Anorexia  Nervosa'  (AL  205-25)  sees  the  poems  and  letters 
as  ‘conclusive  evidence’  that  the  poet  ‘suffered  from  this  syndrome’.  They  reveal 
an  ‘obsessive’  pattern  of ‘starvation  and  renunciation’  typical  of  the  condition. 
The  focus  on  a  divided  and  suffering  self  is  continued  in  a  somewhat  marginal 
essay  from  AI  (225-9)  by  Eli  Flatto,  ‘Emily  Dickinson’s  “My  Life  Closed 
Twice”:  The  Archetypal  Import  of  Its  Imagistic  Number  Two’.  The  essay 
suggests  just  that  -  a  speculation  on  the  importance  of  the  number  two  within  the 
pervasive  sense  of  anguish.  Indeed,  a  number  of  other  essays  have  stressed  the 
psychoanalytical  in  relation  to  Dickinson,  seeing  the  poems  as  the  site  of  a 
consciousness  undergoing  a  continuous  self-examination  of  a  unique  but 
representative  female  identity.  Among  these  are  Carol  L.  Cook’s  ‘The  Psychic 
Development  of  a  Woman  Writer’  (UDR  i.  121-35),  Michael  Read’s  ‘Masculine 
Identity  and  Oral  Security  in  the  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson'  (  JEP  278-86),  and 
Stephen  L.  Tanner’s  ‘Emily  Dickinson  and  the  Psychoanalyst’  (UDR  i. 103-9). 

Only  one  volume  of  criticism  was  received  on  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  The 
American  Abraham:  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  the  Frontier  Patriarch  by 
Warren  Motley.  This  is  an  important  study  which  extends  both  the  critical  and 
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cultural  view  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales  in  significant  ways.  Motley’s  primary 
contention  is  that  the  literature  of  frontier  settlement  is  dominated  not  by  the 
solitary  woodsman’  (Natty  Bumppo)  but  ‘by  the  pioneer  patriarch  -  the 
American  Abraham  -  who  leaves  the  society  of  his  forefathers  to  establish  his 
family  in  the  wilderness’.  The  West  is  thus  figured  as  a  ‘strategic’  placement  in 
which  settlement  is  viewed  by  Cooper  as  a  social  experiment  through  which  he 
‘assesses  different  balances  of  authority  and  freedom  that  might  enable 
American  society  actually  to  realize  and  perpetrate  its  possibilities’.  Beginning 
with  The  Pioneers  and  continuing  through  to  The  Crater  Motley  relates  the 
novels  to  the  wider  themes  of  authority  in  family  and  society  -  especially  in 
relation  to  Cooper’s  own  life,  and  in  particular  the  figure  of  his  father  as  emblem 
of  a  patriarchal  family  structure  in  which  Cooper’s  concerns  are  bedded. 

John  Michael’s  Emerson  and  Skepticism:  The  Cipher  of  the  World  offers  a 
critical  questioning  of  Emerson’s  assumed  ‘importance’.  In  a  closely  argued 
thesis  Michael  seeks  to  correct  (or  counteract)  the  common  view  of  Emerson  in 
relation  to  his  ‘aggressive  individualism’  especially  in  terms  of ‘his  less  optimistic 
moments’.  We  move  away  from  the  confident  spokesman  of  American 
Transcendentalism  to  a  tempered  and  problematic  identity,  one  much  more  our 
contemporary  than  is  usually  recognized.  And  yet  although  he  was  sceptical 
about  dogma  and  authority  it  is,  paradoxically,  to  authority  that  he  looks  when 
seeking  a  sanction  for  his  own  significance  as  a  ‘hero’  of  the  age.  Manfred  Pfitz  et 
aV  s  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Bibliography  of  Twentieth  Century  Criticism  is  just 
that:  a  bibliography  covering  the  period  1900-85  of  complete  studies,  articles, 
chapters,  theses,  and  general  references  arranged  by  author  and  editions  of  the 
works  of  Emerson  himself.  Inevitably  it  is  unselective  but  it  is  equally  a  useful 
research  tool.  One  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  surprised  by  the  sheer  mass  of 
material  on  an  individual  who  inveighed  against  ‘books’  as  much  as  against 
‘academies’.  There  are,  however,  unexpected  nuggets,  such  as  the  ‘discovery’ 
that  Van  Wyck  Brooks  published  some  twelve  critical  pieces  on  Emerson  outside 
his  major  studies.  There  is  also  a  useful  subject  index.  From  a  bibliography  to  an 
‘anthology’  of  essays  on  Emerson:  a  volume  of  writings  culled  from  AL  and  part 
of  The  Best  from  American  Literature  series.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cady  and  Louis  J. 
Budd,  this  offers  a  chronological  selection  of  articles  on  Emerson  published  in 
the  journal  since  1929.  The  selection,  which  reflects  the  developing  critical 
response  to  Emerson  over  the  period,  offers  the  essays  as  of ‘intrinsic,  enduring 
value’:  fifteen  pieces  written  between  1937  and  1986.  One  article  outside  the 
parameters  of  this  anthology  is  a  closely  argued  piece  by  Richard  A.  Grusin 
entitled  “‘Put  God  in  Your  Debt”:  Emerson’s  Economy  of  Expenditure’ 
(PM LA  35-44).  In  a  subtle  thesis  Grusin  suggests  that  what  he  calls  Emerson’s 
‘economy  of  expenditure’  at  once  ‘contradicts’  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Marxist  doctrine  and  questions  our  notions  of  ‘such  fundamental  Emersonian 
concepts  as  self-reliance  and  compensation’. 

Not  surprisingly  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  attracted  a  wide  range  of 
critical  attention  on  a  variety  of  texts  and  themes.  The  main  critical  study  of  the 
year  is  Gordon  Hutner’s  Secrets  and  Sympathy:  Forms  of  Disclosure  in 
Hawthorne’s  Novels.  In  this  lucid  and  subtle  account  Hutner  argues  for  the  ways 
in  which  the  romances  are  characterized  by  the  disclosure  of  secrets;  indeed  ‘the 
forms  of  disclosure  become  the  central  point  of  interest  for  each  work’.  Hutner 
views  this  as  part  of  what  he  calls  a  rhetoric  of  secrecy  through  which 
Hawthorne  simultaneously  ‘reveals  and  conceals  the  characters  innei  being  .  In 
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a  consideration  of  the  four  main  romances  Hutner  establishes  a  ‘paradigm  for 
reading  Hawthorne’  and  suggests,  persuasively,  that  the  ‘secrecy’  has  im¬ 
plications  of  the  way  the  writer  saw  himself  writing.  The  study  concludes  with  an 
assessment  of  Henry  James  as  Hawthorne’s  successor  to  this  sense  of  the  secret 
and  hidden.  As  if  to  stress  the  continuing  ambiguity  and  tantalizingly  suggestive 
nature  of  Hawthorne’s  work,  Norton  has  published  a  new,  third  edition  of  The 
Scarlet  Letter  in  its  series  of  critical  texts,  edited  by  Seymour  Gross  et  al.  The 
format  and  contents  remain  unchanged  except  for  some  significant  deletions  and 
additions  which  point  to  changing  critical  perspectives.  "Records  Based  on 
Primary  Sources’  is  dropped  and  gives  way  to  a  study  of  the  novel’s  English 
background.  There  is  also  an  essay  by  Frederick  Newberry  on  ‘The  Custom 
House’  among  other  new  contributions  to  the  general  essay  section.  This  is  a  fine 
critical  edition  in  what  continues  to  be  an  excellent  series.  From  the  specific  to 
the  general  and  introductory:  Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Life,  Work,  and  Criticism 
by  Kenneth  Dauber.  The  breadth  of  the  title  belies  the  fact  that  this  is  essentially 
an  essay  (some  thirty-two  pages)  followed  by  a  bibliography.  Its  primary  readers 
will,  I  think,  be  younger  than  university  students.  In  the  end,  while  useful,  it 
remains  too  brief  and  cursory  to  be  anything  other  than  an  overview  of  the  work. 
A  half  page  on  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  a  page  on  Hawthorne's  ‘themes’  suggest  its 
approach. 

The  opposite  is  true  of  a  collection  of  Critical  Essays  on  Hawthorne’s  ‘The 
Scarlet  Letter’,  edited  by  David  B.  Kesterton.  In  this  James  M.  Mellard  offers  a 
psychoanalytical  approach  in  ‘Pearl  and  Hester:  A  Lacanian  Reading’;  Richard 
D.  Rust,  in  “‘Take  Shame”  and  ‘‘Be  True”:  Hawthorne  and  His  Characters  in 
The  Scarlet  Letter ’,  takes  a  biographical  perspective  in  relation  to  questions  of 
guilt,  hypocrisy,  and  puritanism.  Thomas  Woodson's  ‘Hawthorne,  Upham,  and 
The  Scarlet  Letted  provides  an  extended  discussion  of  the  novel's  relation  to 
American  politics.  This  is  a  welcome  and  lively  volume.  Three  other  essays  from 
journals  complete  a  seeming  plethora  of  interpretative  writings  on  this  endlessly 
enigmatic  text.  T.  Walter  Herbert  Jr’s  ‘Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Una  Hawthorne, 
and  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Interactive  Selfhoods  and  the  Cultural  Construction  of 
Gender’  ( PMLA  285-97)  relates  the  text  to  conflicts  of  gender  in  Hawthorne's 
life  and  his  daughter  Una.  Paradoxically,  while  questioning  ‘gender  role’  in 
terms  of  domesticity  and  male  dominance,  Hawthorne  resorts  to  its  system  of 
difference  as  a  ‘corrective'  device  for  his  daughter's  ‘aberrations’.  Two  further 
essays  by  Sacvan  Bercovitch  offer,  as  one  might  expect,  distinctive  responses.  In 
a  rich  and  provocative  piece  entitled  ‘Hawthorne’s  A-Morality  of  Compromise’ 
{Rep  24.1-27)  he  argues  that  ‘the  office  of  the  A  is  socialization'.  The  letter’s 
significance  relates  to  the  way  Hester  becomes  an  ‘agent  of  social  cohesion  and 
continuity’  as  an  example  of  a  larger  ideological  ‘morality  of  compromise’.  In  a 
second  essay,  ‘The  A-Politics  of  Ambiguity  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  {NLH  19.629- 
54),  he  offers  a  thesis  on  the  ideological  implications  of  the  text's  relation  to 
liberalism. 

In  an  equally  perceptive  and  carefully  plotted  essay  entitled  ‘Alchemy  and 
Hawthorne’s  Elixir  of  Life  Manuscripts’  ( JAmS  371-88)  Charles  Swann 
considers  these  usually  ignored  texts  (from  1 872)  in  the  context  of  alchemy  as  at 
once  both  a  state  and  process  of  meaning  quite  basic  to  Hawthorne's  entire 
oeuvre.  Alchemy  is  thus  central  to  his  reading  of  the  ‘real'.  This  is  a  suggestive 
argument  and  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  Hawthorne  scholars.  Elsewhere  The 
Marble  Faun  receives  attention  in  John  Michael’s  ‘History  and  Romance, 
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Sympathy  and  Uncertainty:  The  Moral  of  the  Stones  in  Hawthorne’s  Marble 
Faun ’  ( PMLA  150-61).  In  an  interesting  essay  which  takes  as  its  subject 
Hawthorne’s  concern  with  history  and  community,  Michael  argues  that 
‘history’  in  the  writing  emerges  as  a  continuing  mystery  which  defies  ‘elucida¬ 
tion’.  It  can  be  understood  only  through  ‘sympathy  and  estrangement’. 
Hawthorne  thus  questions  the  moralism  of  much  nineteenth-century  histori¬ 
ography  and  makes  this  a  central  theme  of  the  major  writings. 

Finally  three  articles  offer  readings  of  three  of  the  most  well-known  stories. 
James  Mitchell’s  ‘Nature  and  Frontier  in  “Roger  Malvin’s  Burial’”  ( AL  1 88— 
204)  seeks  to  give  more  relevance  to  the  place  of ‘wilderness’  in  the  action  of  the 
story.  ‘Nature’  as  such  is  at  once  central  but  elusive  and  the  frontier  is  viewed 
from  a  ‘savage’  perspective.  Norman  German’s  ‘The  Veil  of  Words  in  “The 
Minister’s  Black  Veil’”  (55F41-8),  while  admitting  that  critically  the  story  has 
been  ‘scraped  to  the  bone’,  makes  a  convincing  case  for  the  way  ‘etymological 
punning’  is  one  example  of  how  the  ‘facade  of  language’  is  seen  as  part  of  a  larger 
‘masking’  of  ‘complex  interiors’.  ‘Young  Goodman  Brown’,  one  of 
Hawthorne’s  exemplary  tales,  is  given  a  deconstructionist  reading  by 
Christopher  Norris  in  ‘Deconstructing  “Young  Goodman  Brown’”  (ATQ  22- 
37).  The  essay  suggests  this  as  a  particularly  fruitful  way  of  breaking  into  a 
difficult  and  elusive  Hawthorne  text. 

From  Hawthorne’s  ambiguity  and  subtle  play  on  words  to  William  Dean 
Howells’  very  different,  but  none  the  less  significant,  concerns  with  language. 
This  is  the  basis  of  Elsa  Nettels’  useful  and  lucid  study  Language,  Race,  and 
Social  Class  in  Howells’ s  America  which  concentrates  on  him  as  ‘a  writer  about 
language’.  In  a  wide-ranging  discussion  this  study  concerns  itself  with  Howells’ 
view  of  speech  as  ‘an  index’  of  culture  and  class,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  use 
of  dialect  and  the  vernacular  are  basic  to  his  particular  form  of  realism  from 
Their  Wedding  Journey  to  The  Leatherwood  God.  Another  American  ‘realist’ 
who  merits  more  attention  is  given  just  that  in  Kenneth  Scambray’s  A  Varied 
Harvest:  The  Life  and  Works  of  Henry  Blake  Fuller.  This  is  a  study  concerned  as 
much  to  comment  on  the  major  novels  (for  example  The  Cliff-Dwellers  and  The 
Procession)  as  with  the  implications  for  the  writing  of  Fuller’s  homosexuality 
and  the  isolation  and  secrecy  this  inevitably  involved. 

Alan  W.  Bellringer’s  Henry  James  (in  the  Macmillan  Modern  Masters  series) 
is  a  cogent  and  succinct  appraisal  of  James’s  place  in  the  context  of  modernist 
developments  of  the  novel.  In  many  ways  this  is  essentially  an  introduction  to 
James  and,  through  a  ‘close  examination’  of  major  texts,  pursues  its  central 
theme  admirably.  The  opening  chapter  places  the  writing  within  the  frame  of 
James’s  life  and  influences  and,  subsequently,  each  chapter  considers  the  texts  in 
relation  to  larger  questions:  ‘Victorian  James’  ( The  American  and  The 
Europeans),  his  ‘female  heroines’  (‘Daisy  Miller’,  Washington  Square,  and 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  which  is  given  primary  consideration  as  his  ‘contribution  to 
the  great  nineteenth-century  novel’),  ‘art  and  conflict  ( The  Aspetn  Papers  and 
The  Tragic  Muse),  ‘English  morality’  ( What  Maisie  Knew  and  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw),  and  James  as  the  modern  novelist  (for  example  The  Golden  Bowl,  which 
‘constitutes  a  challenge  to  all  readers  of  literature ).  In  the  later  novels  the 
analysis  of  individual  experiences  reaches  new  heights  of  subtlety  .  Some  main 
texts,  of  course,  are  absent  but  then  this  is  no  survey.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to 

James  criticism.  ... 

Two  articles  suggest  the  direction  of  the  most  recent  James  criticism.  Robin  r . 
Hoople,  in  ‘Iconological  Characterization  in  James’s  The  Ambassadors’  (AL 
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416-32),  argues  that  the  novel  takes  as  its  primary  concern  ‘the  problem  of 
knowledge  in  an  environment  of  unfixed  meaning’.  The  character  of  Chad 
Newsome  becomes  an  ‘icon’  for  Strether  to  interpret  as  a  key  to  his  larger 
relationship  with  the  ‘real’.  A  similar  sense  of  the  shifting  and  problematic  is 
given  in  ‘Luminality  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw ’  ( SSF  441-6)  where  Richard 
Dilworth  Rust  asks  whether  the  ‘ghosts’  are  ‘real’  or  hallucinations.  James 
occupies  an  ambiguous  stance  involving  two  ‘irreconcilable  readings'  with  the 
reader  ‘trapped  between  them'.  Thus  the  ambiguity  intensifies  the  text’s  sense  of 
‘terror’. 

From  Hawthorne  and  James’s  writing  to  Hawthorne's  fellow  author:  the 
publishing  event  of  the  year  for  Melville  studies  has  to  be  the  Northwestern- 
Newberry  edition  of  Moby-Dick  which,  edited  by  Harrison  Hayford  et  al.,  runs 
to  some  1,071  pages  and  constitutes  Volume  VI  of  The  Writings  of  Herman 
Melville.  Some  twenty-three  years  in  its  preparation,  this  edition,  based  on 
collections  of  English  and  American  texts  published  during  Melville’s  lifetime, 
gives  virtually  half  of  the  volume  over  to  the  editorial  apparatus.  There  are 
excellent  appendixes  which  include  historical  notes  on  Melville's  career  prior  to 
Moby-Dick ,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  written,  its  sources,  genesis, 
inception,  publication,  and  the  British  response  which  helped  to  establish  it  as 
perhaps  the  nineteenth-century  American  novel.  In  addition  there  are  extensive 
sections  (and  discussions)  on  the  adopted  readings,  emendations,  and  sub¬ 
stantive  variants  as  well  as,  finally,  Melville’s  notes  in  his  volume  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  Narrative  of  the  'Essex  All  in  all  a  superb  volume  and  a  required  text  for 
any  institutional  collection.  Of  lesser  significance  but  still  of  interest  is  On 
Melville:  The  Best  from  ‘American  Literature’,  edited  by  Louis  J.  Budd  and 
Edwin  Cady.  This  volume,  like  its  companion  on  Emerson,  presents  essays  on 
Melville  published  by  AL  between  1931  and  1983.  Inevitably  these  are  of  uneven 
interest  but  there  are  some  central  pieces,  for  example  that  by  Sherman  Paul  and 
R.  W.  B.  Lewis’s  ‘Melville  on  Homer’.  Three  other  articles  are  worthy  of  note. 
Jon  Hauss’s  ‘Masquerades  of  Language  in  Melville's  “Benito  Cereno'”  (ArQ  5- 
21)  argues,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  that  the  masquerade  is  the  essential  subject 
of  the  story.  What  makes  this  distinctive  is  the  way  it  extends  the  discussion  to 
the  linguistic  level  -  suggesting  through  the  story's  complex  ‘narrative  knot’  a 
series  of  meanings  centred  on  questions  of  social  control,  hierarchy,  and  of 
course,  political  oppression.  A  quite  different  but  equally  suggestive  essay  is 
William  Heath’s  ‘Melville  and  Marquesan  Eroticism’  (MR  43-65).  This 
fascinating  piece  makes  a  plea  for  a  much  fuller  awareness  of  the 
anthropological  and  cultural  aspects  surrounding  sexual  and  bodily  taboos  in 
Marquesan  society.  For  the  author  such  an  understanding  is  fundamental  to  any 
true  sense  of  Melville’s  Pacific  texts,  Typee  and  Omoo.  Melville’s  attraction  to  a 
sexual  and  erotic  culture,  the  very  opposite  to  his  own,  forms  a  ‘fatal  embrace’ 
which  underlies  his  ambivalent  relation  to  both  Fayaway  and  America.  Finally, 
Peter  A.  Smith  considers  ‘Entropy  in  Melville's  “Bartleby  the  Scrivener’” 
(CentR  155-62). 

A  writer  who  continues  to  attract  a  wide  range  of  critical  attention,  perhaps 
surprisingly,  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe  who,  far  from  being  seen  in  settled  critical  terms, 
is  increasingly  viewed  as  at  once  central  and  problematic.  Indeed  the  three  full- 
length  studies  received  for  review  extend  and  develop  the  recent  critical  debate 
on  Poe  in  relation  to  psychoanalysis  and  poststructuralism  -  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  Lacan  and  Derrida.  The  Purloined  Poe:  Lacan,  Derrida,  and 
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Psychoanalytic  Reading ,  edited  by  John  P.  Muller  and  William  J.  Richardson, 
takes  this  as  its  subject.  Beginning  with  Poe’s  ‘The  Purloined  Letter’  it  reprints 
the  now  famous  response  to  the  story  by  Lacan  in  1956.  A  series  of  essays  chart 
the  subsequent  debate,  ending  with  a  section  on  ‘alternative  readings’  to  both 
Lacan  and  Derrida.  The  volume  attempts  ‘a  structured  exercise  in  the 
elaboration  of  textual  interpretation’.  This  is  a  valuable  critical  text,  although 
not  necessarily  for  the  general  student  of  Poe  even  if  it  is  concerned  to  clarify 
what  the  editors  admit  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  understanding  the  Lacanian 
debate  around  Poe’s  writing. 

A  second  full-length  study  which  approaches  Poe’s  work  through  the 
language  and  perspectives  of  psychoanalysis  is  Clive  Bloom's  Reading  Poe, 
Reading  Freud:  The  Romantic  Imagination  in  Crisis.  In  a  relatively  brief  but 
dense  and  closely  plotted  text  the  author  offers  an  interdisciplinary  study  of  Poe 
and  Lreud  which  concentrates  on  the  extent  to  which  Poe’s  writing  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  ‘origin  of  the  self.  Bloom  sees  a  parallel  between  this  and  ‘the 
romantic  obsession  .  .  .  with  the  tracing  of  meaning  through  a  pathological 
concern  with  the  compulsive,  daemonic  and  hidden  nature  of  the  creative  act’. 
As  such  Poe’s  writing  ‘redirects’  and  ‘confronts’  a  psychoanalytical  under¬ 
standing  of  literature  which,  in  significant  ways,  offers  a  ‘mirror  image  of 
psycho-analysis’.  Thus,  ultimately,  the  fundamental  relationship  between  Poe’s 
texts  and  psychoanalysis.  A  rich  study. 

A  similar  but  differently  focused  study  is  Michael  J.  S.  Williams’s  A  World  of 
Words:  Language  and  Displacement  in  the  Fiction  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which 
takes  as  its  primary  concern  the  ways  ‘in  which  Poe’s  texts  examine  and  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  their  own  signifying  practices’.  Language,  as  such,  is  the  subject. 
The  writer  (and  narrator)  is  thus  ‘trapped’  in  a  ‘world  of  words’  -  simultaneously 
the  bearer  and  burden  of  expression  -  a  ‘prison  house  of  language'  through 
which  the  self  is,  none  the  less,  defined.  This  is  very  much  a  poststructuralist  Poe 
and  a  view  which  complicates  the  position  of  the  reader  as  much  as  it  does  that  of 
the  author.  Texts  resist  interpretation  just  as,  against  the  Romantic  claims  for 
the  primacy  of  the  imagination,  Poe  offers  a  ‘skeptical  demystifier  of  origins’. 
This  is  a  cogent  and  incisive  study  which,  while  alert  to  the  problematic  nature  of 
its  critical  position,  remains  at  once  readable  and  open. 

Two  other  essays  from  journals  extend  the  recent  critical  trends  in  Poe  studies. 
Ronald  Bieganowski  offers  an  article  on  ‘The  Self-Consuming  Narrator  in  Poe’s 
“Ligeia”  and  “Usher”’  (AL  175-87)  which  sees  these  as  exemplary  narrators 
who,  in  calling  attention  to  themselves,  show  ‘what  happens  to  them  as  they 
attempt  to  express  the  ineffable’.  Such  compulsive  ‘secrecies’  are  given  an 
unexpected  but  characteristic  basis  in  John  T.  Irwin’s  ‘The  Quincuncial 
Network  in  Poe’s  Pym'  ( ArQ  1-15),  which  views  the  Quincunx  -  a  geometric 
figure  traced  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  -  as  a  major  metaphor  of  meaning  in  the 
text.  Also  of  note  is  an  essay  by  Lred  Miller  Robinson  on  the  influence  of  Poe  on 
the  painter  Magritte:  ‘The  Wizard  Proprieties  of  Poe  and  Magritte’  (W&I^A  56- 
61). 

If  Poe  continues  to  attract  widespread  critical  attention,  William  Gilmore 
Simms  attracts  relatively  little.  It  is  thus  heartening  to  find  that  his  work  has  been 
given  extended  consideration  in  a  collection  of  essays  which  seeks  to  establish  a 
proper  awareness  of  his  achievement,  Long  Years  of  Neglect:  The  Work  and 
Reputation  of  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Edited  by  John  Cauldwell  Guilds,  this 
includes  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  themes  including  his  treatment  within 
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American  literary  criticism  and,  of  course,  his  place  within  the  Southern  literary 
tradition. 

From  a  relatively  neglected  writer  to  one  of  the  most  written  about.  Mark 
Twain.  Apart  from  the  publication  of  Mark  Twain's  Letters ,  Volume  I,  covering 
1853-66  (UCalP),  which  was  not  seen,  Richard  Bridgman’s  Traveling  in  Mark 
Twain  was  the  only  full-length  study  brought  to  my  attention.  The  main  focus  of 
this  volume  is  the  way  travel  writing  is  shown  as  offering  Twain  a  needful 
‘freedom  and  license’  as  well  as  a  point  of  contrast  between  America  and  Europe 
within  his  increasing  sense  of  cynicism.  There  are  useful  sections  on  The 
Innocents  Abroad,  Roughing  It  (which  ‘affirms  the  value  of  American  life  in  the 
raw’),  Life  on  the  Mississippi ,  and  A  Tramp  Abroad.  The  problem  with  Twain  is 
that  travel,  as  such,  is  fundamental  to  all  his  work,  as  Huckleberry  Finn  makes 
clear.  The  Twain  project  is,  seemingly,  always  heading  for  new  territory.  A  pity 
that  such  problematic  aspects  of  travel  were  not  considered. 

Three  articles,  however,  develop  other  significant  areas  of  Twain's  distinctive 
themes.  Walter  Shear,  in  ‘Twain’s  Early  Writing  and  Theories  of  Realism'  ( MQ 
30.93-103),  argues  that  Twain’s  understanding  of  realism  is  a  mix  between  the 
psychological  and  the  social,  an  interaction  between  ‘internal  and  external 
realities’.  This  is  an  interesting  argument  and  reminds  us,  inevitably,  of  the 
problematic  nature  of ‘realism’,  especially  in  its  American  context.  In  the  same 
journal  ( MQ  29.249-63)  Philip  Burns’s  ‘Fabrication  and  Faultline:  Language  as 
Experience  in  Roughing  It'  takes  up  the  question  of  travel,  this  time  in  relation  to 
language.  The  attempt  to  ‘escape’  in  this  text  is  thus  ‘to  a  large  extent  linguistic'. 
Twain  here  seeks  a  Western  vernacular  based  on  his  experience  of  ‘concrete 
reality’  but,  inevitably,  the  attempt  finds  him  in  a  position  as  much  a  ‘failure'  as 
the  ‘repressive  East’  from  which  he  sought  escape  to  begin  with.  Another  essay 
which  suggests  an  equivocal  and  ultimately  bitter  position  by  Twain  is  teased  out 
by  Eric  J.  Sundquist  in  his  ‘Mark  Twain  and  Homer  Plessy’  (Rep  24.102-28). 
This  focuses  upon  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  in  relation  to  the  renowned  1896  case  of 
Plessy  versus  Ferguson.  The  ambiguities  and  absurdities  of  racial  prejudice 
suggested  by  the  case  are  paralleled  in  Twain’s  ‘bitter  failed  fiction'  of  which 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson  is  a  major  representative. 

No  full  volume  of  criticism  was  received  on  the  writing  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  although  we  note  the  publication  of  Critical  Essays  on  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  ‘Walden’,  edited  by  Joel  Myerson.  This  includes  essays  on  Walden  and 
social  ethics  as  well  as  its  significance  as  ‘genre'.  PrincetonUP  has  also  published 
an  edition  of  Cape  Cod,  edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  and  Elizabeth  H. 
Withered.  There  is  also  one  article  of  note:  Henry  Golemba's  ‘Unreading 
Thoreau’  (AL  385 — 40 1 )  which  concentrates  on  Waldens  ‘limits  and  in¬ 
determinancy  of  language’  amid  its  ‘interweaving  of  rhetorical  modes’.  This 
offers  a  close  reading  of  specific  passages  in  relation  to  Thoreau's  attempt  ‘to 
create  an  ideological  process  of  reading’. 

Most  surprising  of  all  is  that  no  full-length  study  was  received  on  Walt 
Whitman.  The  year,  of  course,  accumulated  its  usual  batch  of  Whitman  material 
but  much  of  this  was  of  a  specialist  or  very  particular  nature,  for  example  Ed 
Folsom’s  ‘Another  Harry  Stafford  Letter’  (5:iv.43— 4),  one  of  a  number  of 
interesting  (but  marginal)  contributions  to  WWR.  Of  especial  note,  however,  is 
an  essay  by  Philip  Fisher  in  Rep  (24.60-101),  ‘Democratic  Social  Space: 
Whitman,  Melville,  and  the  Promise  of  American  Transparency’.  This  is  a 
lengthy  and  dense  study  which  relates  a  ‘democratic  social  space’  to  a  common 
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identity  based  on  economic  goals  and  mass  production.  Whitman  is  a  primary 
figure  in  this  ‘vision'  of  a  common  United  States,  a  United  States  from  which  in 
their  different  ways,  both  the  black  writers  and  Kate  Chopin  were  equally 
excluded. 
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DAVID  SEED  and  LIONEL  KELLY 


This  chapter  has  five  sections:  1.  Reference  and  General  Criticism;  2.  Poetry; 
3.  Fiction:  Individual  Authors;  4.  Non-Fictional  Prose;  5.  Drama.  Sections  1,  3, 
and  4  are  by  David  Seed  and  2  and  5  are  by  Lionel  Kelly. 


I.  Reference  and  General  Criticism 

A  second  edition  of  D.  L.  Kirkpatrick’s  Reference  Guide  to  American 
Literature  has  come  out  with  introductions  by  Lewis  Leary  and  Warren  French 
which  survey  developments  in  American  literature  before  and  after  1900 
respectively.  A  section  of  this  volume  has  been  devoted  to  key  works,  giving  a 
summary  of  contents  and  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  interpretations  each  has 
received.  Inevitably  this  has  been  done  very  selectively  so  that  although  there  is 
an  entry  on  The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz  nothing  appears  on  Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men.  Marshall  Walker  has  assembled  a  chronology  in  parallel  columns 
linking  historical  events  with  the  publication  of  individual  works,  a  chronology 
which  comes  right  up  to  date  by  which  time  any  correlation  between  the  two  has 
become  rather  problematic.  The  main  value  of  this  guide,  however,  lies  in  its 
alphabetical  list  of  authors.  Each  entry  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  offices 
held  by  that  author,  then  follow  in  turn  primary  and  secondary  works  and  a  brief 
summary  of  the  author’s  career.  The  volume  of  AmLS  covering  1986  continues 
that  annual’s  high  standards  of  scholarship,  with  several  differences  from  last 
year’s  number.  There  are  no  sections  on  Afro-American  literature  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  scholarship,  but  two  appear  on  Italian  criticism,  the  first  having  been 
prepared  for  the  previous  volume  too  late  for  inclusion.  Kent  P.  Ljundquist  has 
taken  over  the  Poe  chapter  (4 1  -52)  and  notes  a  prevalence  of  studies  of  influence; 
Richard  A.  Hocks  has  taken  over  the  Henry  James  section  (93-115)  and  Linda 
Wagner-Martin  the  section  covering  the  poetry  from  1900  to  the  1940s  (303-23). 
She  has  rightly  devoted  a  separate  entry  to  H.D.  in  view  of  the  growing  interest 
in  that  writer.  In  the  massive  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy  Reference  Index,  1878- 
1985  H.  W.  Hall  has  performed  the  mammoth  task  of  assembling  references  to 
thousands  of  works,  the  preponderance  of  which  are  twentieth-century.  The 
index  includes  British  writers  like  C.  S.  Lewis  and  George  Orwell,  and  many 
American  figures  such  as  Ursula  Le  Guin  and  Philip  K.  Dick.  Science-fiction 
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magazines  have  been  included  for  their  information  value  and  the  first  volume 
arranges  entries  alphabetically  under  author.  It  seems  likely  that  the  second 
volume  will  be  more  consulted  because  this  arranges  entries  according  to 
subject.  Hall  has  taken  an  intelligently  flexible  approach  to  his  area,  devoting 
entries  to  authors  like  Thomas  Pynchon  or  William  Burroughs,  topics  (‘Utopia  , 
‘Communications’,  etc.),  and  even  film  and  television.  Hall’s  plan  is  to 
supplement  this  compilation  with  an  annual  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy 
Research  Index  to  be  issued  by  the  Borgo  Press. 

Gregory  S.  Jay  has  edited  the  DLB  volume  Modern  American  Critics  Since 
1955,  covering  twenty-seven  writers  in  all  and  bearing  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
flourishing  diversity  of  critical  thought  in  the  U.S.  Specific  approaches  are 
represented  by  leading  practitioners  like  M.  H.  Abrams  (the  relation  of  history 
to  metaphorical  discourse),  Leslie  Fiedler  (archetypes),  and  Harold  Bloom,  who 
asserts  the  primacy  of  voice.  Irving  Howe  is  given  prominence  as  one  of  the  last 
surviving  New  York  intellectuals  who  has  steadily  maintained  a  dual 
commitment  to  literature  and  cultural  history.  New  areas  of  critical  discussion 
are  covered  by  H.  L.  Gates  Jr  (Afro-American  literature),  and  Adrienne  Rich 
and  Elaine  Showalter  (feminist  criticism).  One  of  the  most  striking  develop¬ 
ments  that  has  taken  place  in  American  criticism  since  the  1960s  is  the 
assimilation  of  Continental  theory  which  this  volume  clearly  reflects.  Two 
appendixes  give  useful  extra  information:  an  explanatory  list  of  critical  terms 
and  schools;  and  position  statements  on  ‘The  Limits  of  Pluralism'  by  Wayne  C. 
Booth,  M.  H.  Abrams,  and  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Trudier  Harris  has  edited  Afro- 
American  Writers,  1940-1955  which  cuts  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  This  being  a  period  of  transition,  not  many  of  the  twenty-six  authors 
covered  here  are  well  known,  but  there  are  four  conspicuous  exceptions.  George 
E.  Kent’s  entry  on  Gwendolyn  Brooks  perceptively  explains  how  she  came  to 
adopt  the  ‘teacher  and  prophet  role’.  Leonard  J.  Deutsch  rightly  stresses  the 
importance  of  Ralph  Ellison’s  Invisible  Man  and  finds  a  tension  in  this  novel 
between  geography  as  fate  and  ‘human  volition  as  destiny’.  Ralph  Reckly  tells 
the  story  of  Chester  Himes’s  early  life  in  the  Cleveland  underworld  which 
resulted  in  a  period  of  imprisonment.  It  was  then  that  he  first  tried  his  hand  at 
writing,  producing  a  number  of  protest  novels  and  later  his  famous  Harlem 
detective  series.  Himes  spent  the  1950s  abroad;  expatriation  was  also  important 
for  Richard  Wright,  as  Edward  D.  Clark  explains,  since  it  represented  a  recoil 
from  American  racism.  Appendixes  to  this  volume  describe  the  three  main 
research  centres  on  Afro-American  literature  and  also  reprint  the  contributions 
to  a  special  issue  of  Phylon  published  in  1950.  Both  these  volumes  follow  the 
standard  DLB  format. 

Steven  H.  Gale’s  Encyclopedia  of  American  Humorists  fills  an  important  gap 
in  American  literary  reference,  and  in  his  introduction  he  stresses  the  serious 
social  purposes  underlying  much  American  humour.  The  encyclopedia  itself 
suggests  that  he  experienced  some  difficulties  of  definition.  On  the  one  hand  are 
figures  like  S.  J.  Perelman  who  made  a  whole  career  out  of  comic  writing,  on  the 
other  the  term  ‘humorist’  cuts  across  the  genres  of  play  (Moss  Hart),  novel  (J.  P. 
Donleavy  and  Joseph  Heller),  and  oral  comedy  (Lenny  Bruce).  Each  entry  gives 
a  compact  biographical  summary  and  outline  of  that  figure’s  career;  and  these 
summaries  are  full  of  passing  insights  into,  for  instance,  Anita  Loos’s  use  of  the 
wisecrack  or  H.  L.  Mencken’s  sense  of  cadence.  Each  entry  carries  a 
bibliography.  The  Handbook  of  American- Jewish  Literature,  edited  by  Lewis 
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Fried  et  al.,  attempts  a  roughly  similar  task,  this  time  in  a  series  of  general 
articles.  David  Martin  Fine  examines  the  rejection  of  pluralism  in  fables  of 
assimilation  by  Abraham  Cahan  and  his  contemporaries;  Lewis  Fried  then 
surveys  the  period  1930-45  when,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  Left,  Jewish 
traditions  were  incorporated  into  the  proletarian  works  of  Michael  Gold  and 
others;  Bonnie  K.  Lyons  brings  us  up  to  date  with  ‘American-Jewish  Fiction 
Since  1945  ,  showing  that  the  notion  of  Jewishness  becomes  very  problematic. 
Although  these  introductory  essays  have  a  tilt  towards  fiction  the  handbook  as  a 
whole  achieves  an  excellent  and  broad  coverage  which  includes  Yiddish  writing, 
drama,  and  poetry.  Two  essays  in  particular  stand  out.  Kathryn  Hellerstein’s  ‘A 
Question  of  Tradition’  outlines  Yiddish  women  poets’  attempts  to  forge  a 
tradition  for  themselves,  and  their  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of  male  critics. 
Steven  J.  Rubin’s  ‘American-Jewish  Autobiography’  includes  such  figures  as 
Mary  Antin  and  Anzia  Yezierska,  and  gives  an  outstanding  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  ‘making  it’.  The  final  section  of  this  handbook  looks  at  external 
connections  with  German  literature,  Eastern  Europe,  etc. 

Two  collections  of  interviews  have  appeared  this  year.  Alive  and  Writing, 
edited  by  Larry  McCaffery  and  Sinda  Gregory,  compiles  interviews  with  thirteen 
contemporary  authors,  most  of  them  novelists.  Walter  Abish  records  his 
preference  for  restrictive  formal  systems  but  insists  that  his  works  have  a  closer 
connection  with  observable  reality  than  we  might  suppose.  To  turn  to  Raymond 
Carver  is  to  encounter  a  different  descriptive  method  deriving  partly,  as  he 
admits,  from  Hemingway.  Carver  remarks  on  the  recurrence  of  menace  in  his 
writings  and  discusses  his  tendency  to  centre  stories  and  poems  on  a  single 
image.  Russell  Hoban  started  his  writing  career  as  the  author  of  children’s  books 
and  states  that  this,  along  with  his  fascination  with  science  fiction,  helped  to 
mould  his  style.  Ursula  Le  Guin  sees  herself  as  in  the  science-fiction  genre  only 
by  an  accident  of  publishing  and  points  to  her  use  of  mythology  as  well  as  the 
oblique  political  comment  in  her  works.  Tom  Robbins  belongs  to  a  later 
generation,  finding  his  voice  only  in  the  psychedelic  sixties.  Although  he  sees 
himself  as  a  playful  outsider,  Ron  Silliman  has  a  much  more  austere  and 
theorized  interest  in  experimentation,  applying  musical  notions,  numeral 
sequences,  etc.  Edmund  White  closes  the  volume  by  also  declaring  a  strong 
interest  in  music  and,  more  surprisingly,  Japanese  literature.  The  seventh  series 
of  George  Plimpton’s  Writers  at  Work  unusually  carries  an  introduction,  by 
John  Updike,  who  speculates  on  the  reader’s  desire  for  the  author’s  persona  to 
slip.  Roughly  half  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  American  and  each 
takes  a  strikingly  different  attitude  to  the  interview.  Malcolm  Cowley  con¬ 
centrates  on  his  pre-war  memories  of  figures  like  Hemingway  and  Faulkner,  and 
the  novelist  William  Maxwell  discusses  the  autobiographical  dimension  to  his 
fiction.  May  Sarton  admits  the  important  influences  of  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Elizabeth  Bowen,  while  Elizabeth  Hardwick  acknowledges  an  even  closer 
influence  from  her  then  husband  Robert  Lowell.  John  Ashbery  recognizes  that 
W.  H.  Auden  helped  him  discover  the  colloquial,  and  John  Barth  takes  us  over 
familiar  ground  in  describing  the  impact  ancient  story  cycles  had  on  his 
imagination.  Philip  Roth  comments  on  his  latest  novel,  and  Raymond  Carver 
outlines  the  elaborate  drafting  process  for  his  stories  which  sometimes  go 
through  as  many  as  thirty  versions. 

RCF  (iii)  is  a  special  number  on  the  writer  as  critic,  presenting  in  discursive 
form  information  which  usually  emerges  through  interviews.  John  Barth’s 
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‘Postmodernism  Revisited’  (16-24)  suggests  that  the  term  is  a  useful  fiction  and 
sees  signs  of  a  swing  away  from  self-consciousness  in  contemporary  fiction. 
Gilbert  Sorrentino  (‘Writers  and  Writing’,  25-35)  offers  paragraph-long 
speculations  on  a  considerable  range  of  topics:  the  difficulty  of  description,  the 
exhaustion  of  certain  words,  etc.  Robert  Creeley  (‘Thinking  of  You  ,  82-5) 
briefly  considers  narrative  tactics  as  games,  and  Harry  Mathews  (‘Notes  on  the 
Threshold  of  a  Book’,  86-90)  tries  out  the  experiment  of  translating  the  opening 
of  The  Stones  of  Venice  into  performative  speech.  This  becomes  a  springboard 
for  speculations  on  whether  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  speaker  within  written 
language.  Finally  Mary  McCarthy  (‘Felipe  Alfau’s  Locos’,  145-9)  gives  a  fresh 
review  of  this  1936  Spanish  novel. 

A  number  of  important  anthologies  deserve  mention  here.  Writing  Red,  edited 
by  Charlotte  Nekola  and  Paula  Rabinowitz,  collects  women’s  writings  from  the 
1930s  with  a  trenchant  foreword  by  Toni  Morrison  pointing  out  that  political 
engagement  in  this  decade  was  not  an  exclusively  male  preserve.  In  a  general 
introductory  essay,  ‘Women  and  U.S.  Literary  Radicalism  ,  Paula  Rabinowitz 
identifies  the  inspiration  for  this  anthology  in  a  1932  article  by  Meridel  Le  Sueur 
(‘Women  on  the  Breadlines’)  which  insists  that  poverty  is  not  a  male  monopoly. 
This  collection  is  arranged  in  three  sections  -  fiction,  poetry,  and  reportage  - 
each  introduced  by  a  survey-essay.  Three  of  the  most  familiar  names  represented 
in  the  fiction  section  are  Agnes  Smedley,  Josephine  Herbst,  and  Tess  Slesinger. 
Many  of  the  women  poets  defined  their  own  works  against  male  writers,  drawing 
variously  on  the  blues,  Whitman,  or  protest  songs.  It  is  in  the  section  on 
reportage  that  we  find  the  broadest  search  for  a  voice  and  the  greatest  variety  ot 
methods,  including  the  polemical  essay.  The  topics  too  are  both  national  and 
international.  Tillie  Olsen  reports  on  the  San  Francisco  longshoremen  s  strike 
while  Anna  Louise  Strong  describes  the  struggle  for  women's  rights  in  China. 
Where  Writing  Red  is  deliberately  broad  Carole  A.  Parks's  Nommo  assembles  an 
anthology  specifically  drawn  from  the  Organization  of  Black  American  Culture 
(OBAC)  Writers’  Workshop,  founded  in  Chicago  in  1967.  Parks  stresses  these 
writers’  common  concern  to  be  part  of  their  community  and  their  rejection  of 
integration.  So  Carolyn  M.  Rodgers  polemically  promoted  incorrect  grammar 
and  orthography  as  a  political  gesture  against  what  was  perceived  to  be  white 
standard  English.  This  anthology  carries  a  commemorative  section  on  Hoyt 
Fuller,  the  editor  of  Negro  Digest  and  tireless  promoter  of  Afro-American 
literature.  Heide  Ziegler  has  edited  Facing  Texts  which  assembles  short  stories, 
etc.  with  a  paired  critical  essay  written  specially  for  the  collection.  The  opening 
monologue  or  lecture  -  it  is  impossible  to  categorize  -  "What’s  in  a  Name?’  by 
Stanley  Elkin,  is  twinned  with  reflections  by  Patrick  O'Donnell  on  the  former’s 
‘dismantling  of  authorial  name’.  Among  the  other  novelists  represented,  Susan 
Sontag’s  ‘Description  (of  a  Description)’  alternates  narrating  and  com¬ 
mentating  voices,  and  is  followed  by  Richard  Howard’s  explanation  of  the 
process  of  regression  en  abyme  which  takes  place  in  her  fiction.  Here  a  theoretical 
point  to  the  anthology  emerges:  it  is  designed  to  show  this  open-ended  nature  of 
texts,  for  Howard’s  discussion  merely  extends  the  metafictional  attention  of 
Sontag’s  narrative  to  itself.  William  H.  Gass’s  ‘The  Sunday  Drive’  (from  his 
novel-in-progress,  The  Tunnel)  is  paired  with  a  commentary  by  Tony  Tanner  on 
the  picnic  as  a  topos  where  opposites  meet.  A  ‘postlecture’  by  John  Barth  (‘The 
Limits  of  Imagination’)  closes  this  volume,  with  commentary  by  Manfred  Piitz 
on  Barth’s  preoccupation  with  the‘arbitrariness  of  facts,  values,  and  language’. 
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As  usual  a  number  of  studies  of  Afro-American  literature  have  been  published 
this  year  which  advance  our  awareness  of  it  in  a  number  of  new  areas.  John  F. 
Callahan’s  In  the  African-American  Grain,  the  most  general,  speculates  about 
the  relevance  of  oral  call-and-response  patterns.  Callahan  traces  their  origins 
back  to  Africa  and  identifies  an  improvisatory  tradition  which  includes  slave 
tasks.  His  admirably  thorough  study  focuses  on  a  number  of  specific  texts  to 
exemplify  different  aspects  of  this  tradition.  Jean  Toomer’s  Cane  is  given 
centrality  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  texts,  one  which  sets  up  an  'inner 
dialogue  between  his  [Toomer’s]  voice  and  the  folk  voices  he  heard  in  rural 
Georgia’.  Theme,  metaphor,  and  the  relation  of  utterance  to  silence  in  Cane  are 
well  glossed,  and  Callahan  brings  out  the  interplay  between  the  different  sections 
of  this  complex  work.  He  notes  evidence  of  Zora  Hurston’s  anthropological 
interests  in  Mules  and  Men  and  spots  an  unusual  kind  of  co-operation  between 
the  narrative  voice  of  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God  and  the  voice  of  the 
protagonist  Janie.  Callahan’s  historical  approach  sets  the  pursuit  of  eloquence 
in  Invisible  Man  in  its  appropriate  context  and  he  gives  sensitive  analyses  of  the 
interplay  between  the  protagonist  and  his  audiences.  This  study  skilfully  blends 
ethnic  awareness  with  dialogical  readings.  Victor  A.  Kramer’s  The  Harlem 
Renaissance  Re-Examined  collects  together  essays  which  fall  into  two  broad 
categories.  Among  the  general  overviews  Darwin  T.  Turner’s  'W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
and  the  Theory  of  the  Black  Aesthetic’  surveys  that  writer’s  polemics  in  the 
1920s  and  the  role  of  the  journal  The  Crisis.  Richard  A.  Long’s  ‘The  Outer 
Reaches’  examines  the  image  of  the  Negro  in  the  literature  of  the  period, 
concluding  that  the  frequency  of  depiction  does  not  show  a  decline  in  racism. 
Similar  reservations  inform  Bruce  Kellner’s  valuable  account  of  white  pat¬ 
ronage  (‘“Refined  Racism”  ’)  by  figures  like  Albert  C.  Barnes,  Charlotte  Mason, 
and  of  course  Carl  Van  Vechten,  whose  name  recurs  throughout  this  collection, 
usually  with  adverse  criticism  for  helping  to  create  a  vogue  for  picturesque 
primitivism.  On  individual  writers  Charles  T.  Davis  (‘Jean  Toomer  and  the 
South’)  presents  the  publication  of  Cane  as  an  event  of  national  importance  and 
gives  a  good  analysis  of  its  regional  and  racial  symbolism.  Michael  L.  Lomax’s 
‘Countee  Cullen’  shows  that  Cullen’s  poetry  investigates  the  nature  of  black 
identity,  a  fact  evaded  by  its  contemporary  white  reviewers.  The  only  interview 
in  this  volume  is  Deborah  E.  McDowell’s  ‘Conversations  with  Dorothy  West’ 
where  the  sole  survivor  from  that  generation  gives  her  memories  of  Claude 
McKay,  Zora  Hurston,  and  others. 

The  two  other  critical  studies  deal  with  more  contemporary  subjects.  In  spite 
of  its  title  Reginald  Martin’s  Ishmael  Reed  and  the  New  Black  Aesthetic  Critics 
places  its  main  emphasis  on  Reed’s  context.  The  ‘black  aesthetic’  is  identified  as 
growing  out  of  slave  narratives  and  is  explained  as  a  body  of  writing  which  goes 
beyond  the  conventional  boundaries  of  literature.  It  contains  works  fuelled  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  paradoxically  combines  an  anger  against  an  exclusive 
society  with  a  desire  to  join  it.  Martin  shows  how  this  aesthetic  was  shaped  by 
writers  like  Marcus  Garvey  and  gives  a  lucid  guide  through  its  expositions  by 
Clarence  Major,  Addison  Gayle,  and  others.  Reed  now  enters  the  study,  coming 
into  a  context  ironically  uncongenial  to  him  in  spite  of  common  aims.  His 
writings  jarred  against  the  black  aesthetic  writings  of  the  1960s  and  he  found 
himself  caught  up  in  debates  with  his  fellow  black  writers.  His  first  novel  The 
Free-Lance  Pallbearers  mounted  an  attack  on  the  cultural  status  quo  but  it  was 
not  until  his  second  novel  that  he  began  to  use  voodoo  materials.  The  concluding 
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sections  of  this  study  consider  Reed’s  disruption  of  linear  narratives,  his  use  of 
slang,  and  his  general  application  of  the  ‘syncretic  flexibility’  of  voodoo.  In  Being 
and  Race  Charles  Johnson  (himself  a  novelist)  tackles  Afro-American  writing 
since  1970.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  concept  of  Negritude  and  criticizes  the 
shortcomings  of  the  black  activists’  formulations  in  the  1960s.  Drawing  on 
phenomenology  to  rule  out  racial  exclusivism,  Johnson  concludes  his  first 
section  by  looking  at  the  theories  of  Andre  Malraux  and  John  Gardner  .  The  rest 
of  this  book  falls  into  two  sections  dealing  with  male  and  female  writers,  and 
comprises  an  engaging  personal  survey  with  particular  recommendations  made 
along  the  way.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  David  Bradley’s  use  of  history  in  The 
Chaneyville  Incident  or  that  John  A.  Williams’s  The  Man  Who  Cried  I  Am  is  the 
‘ultimate  tale  of  racial  paranoia’,  but  this  study  suffers  from  a  number  of 
weaknesses.  It  promises  phenomenological  analysis  but  does  not  carry  out 
anything  so  systematic;  it  is  loosely  discursive  and  conservatively  wary  of  any 
writer  who  departs  very  far  from  realism;  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  never 
gets  to  grips  with  the  rhetorical  details  of  individual  texts. 

Turning  to  thematic  and  generic  studies,  we  begin  with  Graham  Clarke’s  The 
American  City ,  which  assembles  nine  essays  designed  to  show  the  variety  of 
perceptions  of  the  American  metropolis.  This  collection  gives  priority  to  place 
and  setting.  Although  the  first  two  essays  deal  with  Whitman  and  James,  the 
majority  of  the  articles  are  interdisciplinary,  having  reference  to  film, 
photography,  and  painting  as  well  as  literature,  and  for  that  reason  all  are  worth 
consulting  for  literary  insights.  Clarke’s  own  essay,  "A  "Sublime  and  Atrocious 
Spectacle’,  for  instance,  includes  the  New  York  poets  in  his  account  of  the 
iconography  associated  with  the  city.  A.  Robert  Lee  s  Harlem  on  My  Mind 
surveys  depictions  of  this  city-within-a-city  which  he  rightly  calls  a  ‘shared 
touchstone  and  image  of  black  American  life’.  He  ranges  over  fiction  from  the 
1920s  through  the  hallucinatory  imagery  of  Invisible  Man  up  to  the  detective 
novels  of  Chester  Himes.  Arnold  Goldman’s  ‘Life  and  Death  in  New  Orleans’, 
on  the  other  hand,  locates  a  split  in  the  representations  of  that  city  between  a 
masculine  realm  of  commerce  and  a  feminine  one  of  feelings.  Examining  writers 
from  Twain  onwards  he  notes  the  suspended  ambiguous  setting  of  Faulkner’s 
Mosquitoes  and  the  role  played  by  New  Orleans  in  the  fantasy  of  Binx  Bolling, 
the  protagonist  of  Walker  Percy’s  The  Moviegoer.  This  lively  collection  shows 
American  studies  at  its  best.  The  novelist  Jerome  Charyn  has  written  Metropolis , 
an  unusual  and  entertaining  account  of  New  York  based  partly  on  his  own  lite 
and  partly  on  his  close  observation  of  the  city  in  the  post-war  period.  For 
Charyn  New  York  is  a  place  driven  by  a  compulsion  to  invent  itself,  to  compose 
images  repeatedly  which  might  or  might  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  Since  he  is 
preoccupied  with  the  immigrant  experience  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  singles  out 
for  special  mention  two  novels  dealing  with  the  Jews  who  flocked  through  Ellis 
Island  -  Henry  Roth’s  Call  It  Sleep  and  the  comparatively  little-known  Haunch 
Paunch  and  Jowl  by  Samuel  Ornitz  who  was  later  to  become  one  of  the 
Hollywood  Ten.  Charyn  finds  the  latter’s  tough-minded  attitude  to  his  subject 
preferable  to  the  more  elegant  versions  of,  say,  Abraham  Cahan,  and  sees  an 
anarchistic  inventiveness  congenial  to  his  own  fiction  in  the  protagonist  s 
composition  of  his  own  past. 

Michael  L.  Cook  and  Stephen  T.  Miller  have  compiled  Mystery,  Detective, 
and  Espionage  Fiction:  A  Checklist  of  Fiction  in  U.S.  Pulp  Magazines,  1915- 
1974,  the  result  of  four  years  of  intensive  research  and  correspondence  with 
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collectors  around  the  world.  This  staggeringly  comprehensive  index  covers 
almost  360  magazines  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  title;  under  each 
magazine,  subentries  give  the  contents  of  each  number.  The  second  volume 
supplies  an  author  index.  This  check-list  covers  such  famous  publications  as 
Black  Mask  and  a  host  of  less  known  magazines.  It  is  an  essential  consultative 
work  for  anyone  interested  in  these  genres.  Brian  Docherty  has  edited  American 
Crime  Fiction,  a  new  collection  in  the  Macmillan  Insights  series.  It  carries  an 
emphasis,  naturally  enough,  on  figures  like  Hammett  and  Chandler,  but  also 
includes  essays  on  less  discussed  novelists  like  James  M.  Cain,  George  V. 
Higgins,  and  Jerome  Charyn.  Mike  Woolfs  ‘Exploding  the  Genre’  argues 
thoughtfully  that  the  latter’s  representation  of  New  York  ‘as  a  tribal  society 
populated  by  warring  ethnic  communities’  and  his  depiction  of  shifting  identities 
mark  new  departures  within  the  genre.  Peter  Humm’s  ‘Camera  Eye/Private  Eye’ 
helpfully  surveys  attempts  in  fiction  to  apply  camera  techniques,  showing  how 
this  leads  to  an  ‘existential  insistence  upon  the  unrelenting  present’  in  private  eye 
novels.  Gary  Day’s  ‘Investigating  the  Investigator’  argues  that  the  Continental 
Op  stories  reflect  the  problematic  nature  of  gaining  certain  knowledge,  whereas 
Christopher  Bentley  (‘Radical  Anger’)  finds  in  Red  Harvest  Hammett’s  most 
telling  indictment  of  American  business.  Stephen  Knight’s  “‘A  Hard  Cheer¬ 
fulness’”,  which  opens  with  a  rather  unnecessary  summary  of  Chandler’s  life, 
finds  double  plots,  recurring  female  adversaries,  etc.  in  his  fiction.  Pattern  is  also 
a  concern  of  Odette  L’Henry  Evans’s  ‘Towards  a  Semiotic  Reading  of  Mickey 
Spillane’  which  hypostatizes  structure  in  a  series  of  arid  logical  diagrams, 
making  this  essay  the  only  exception  to  an  otherwise  interesting  collection. 

Nuclear  Holocausts ,  by  Paul  Brians,  gives  a  historical  survey  which  seems  to 
be  mistitled  since  it  starts  in  1895,  the  year  when  X-rays  were  discovered;  but  in 
fact  there  is  a  valid  point  because  fantasies  of  world  destruction  predate  the 
invention  of  actual  A-bombs.  Brians’s  study  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first 
supplies  a  number  of  essays  on  this  motif  which  was  given  a  new  impetus  in  the 
1940s  by  the  writings  of  Aldous  Huxley,  Ray  Bradbury,  and  others.  Although 
British  writers  are  included  most  mentioned  are  American.  The  bulk  of  Nuclear 
Holocausts  is  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  listing  of  stories  and  novels  dealing  with 
such  disasters.  The  literary  merit  of  the  works  varies  considerably  and, 
predictably,  figures  like  Ray  Bradbury  and  Philip  K.  Dick  are  given  prominence. 
Nevertheless  it  is  historically  refreshing  to  see  citations  of  Pearl  S.  Buck’s  novel 
on  the  Manhattan  Project,  Command  the  Morning,  Peter  George’s  Dr  Strange- 
love,  and  Bernard  Wolfe’s  Limbo. 

From  cosmic  disaster  to  a  specific  conflict,  Tell  Me  Lies  about  Vietnam,  edited 
by  Alf  Louvre  and  Jeffrey  Walsh,  supplies  a  much  needed  collection  of  essays  on 
the  depiction  of  the  Vietnam  War  in  fiction,  film,  comics,  etc.  Three  essays  have 
special  interest.  Jeffrey  Walsh  examines  the  transformations  of  the  Rambo  story 
from  David  Morrell’s  original  novel  First  Blood  to  its  movie  adaptation.  ‘First 
Blood  to  Rambo’  proposes  that  in  the  novel  ‘Oedipal  collisions  reflect  a  search 
for  leadership  whereas  in  the  film  the  emphasis  has  shifted  on  to  veteran  as 
victim.  Alan  Fair’s  ‘The  Beast  in  the  Jungle’  compares  two  Vietnam  novels, 
concluding  that  Mailer’s  Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam?  evokes  WASP  paranoia  and 
the  depths  of  a  collective  psychosis  while  William  Eastlake  s  The  Bamboo  Bed 
uses  a  different  method  of  spatial  fragmentation  to  consider  the  difficulties  of 
representing  the  American  psyche.  Alf  Louvre’s  ‘The  Reluctant  Historians 
takes  us  back  to  Mailer,  this  time  to  The  Armies  of  the  Night,  which  is  compared 
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with  Joan  Didion’s  ‘Trip  to  Hanoi’  (both  published  in  1968)  to  extrapolate  the 
confessional  strategies  used  by  both  writers.  In  each  case,  he  declares, 
‘conventional  historical  discourse  is  for  them  discredited’.  Donald  Ringnalda’s 
‘Fighting  and  Writing’  (JAmS  25^12)  supplies  us  with  a  valuable  survey  of 
Vietnam  literature.  He  stresses  the  incomprehension  registered  in  these  works 
and,  more  interestingly,  suggests  that  they  partake  of  the  very  errors  that  drew 
America  into  Vietnam:  an  exaggeration  of  technology,  excessive  faith  in  maps, 
etc.  He  locates  a  separation  of  language  from  the  reality  it  is  trying  to  express  and 
finds  a  general  lack  of  self-questioning  irony.  It  is  another  irony  that,  in  spite  of 
continuing  critical  interest  in  Vietnam  literature,  there  is  no  reader  currently 
available  in  Britain. 

A  number  of  general  theoretical  studies  of  contemporary  fiction  have 
appeared  which  bear  importantly  on  American  literature.  Elizabeth  Dipple’s 
The  Unresolvable  Plot  sets  out  to  show  what  she  calls  the  ‘ferment’  of 
contemporary  novels.  Her  examples  are  taken  from  Europe  and  Latin  America 
as  well  as  the  U.S.  but  she  has  sections  on  four  North  American  novelists  which 
should  be  noted.  First  she  places  Nabokov  (not  very  surprisingly)  among  the 
practitioners  of  metafiction  and  interestingly  notes  the  recurrence  of  death  in  his 
works.  When  she  turns  to  Russell  Hoban,  Dipple  classifies  him  as  a  minimalist 
who  pursues  an  increasingly  complex  (and  therefore  not  minimalist?)  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘source  and  questionable  power  of  the  Word'.  Saul  Bellow  figures  as 
the  producer  of  a  recurrent  ‘novel  of  ideas,  hung  loosely  on  a  plot  situation’. 
Dipple  concisely  points  out  the  repetitiousness  of  his  later  works  and 
supplements  her  discussion  with  a  brief  contrasting  glance  at  Cynthia  Ozick’s 
overt  didacticism.  The  Unresolvable  Plot  suffers  from  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
writers  and  a  lack  of  firm  theoretical  handles.  Brian  Stonehill’s  The  Self- 
Conscious  Novel,  as  its  title  clearly  suggests,  tackles  modem  examples  of  prose 
narrative  that  ‘draws  attention  to  its  status  as  fiction’.  He  rehearses  some  general 
characteristics  of  this  mode  and  then  outlines  its  pedigree,  taking  bearing  from 
Ulysses.  Nabokov  figures  once  again  in  a  series  of  arguments  that  a  novel  can  be 
self-reflexive  and  morally  serious.  Thus  Stonehill  stresses  Nabokov's  repeated 
reference  to  the  act  of  writing  throughout  his  career  and  also  (another 
coincidence  with  Dipple)  the  prime  importance  of  death  in  his  works.  He  next 
explores  William  Gaddis’s  complex  web  of  plagiarism  and  forgery  in  The 
Recognitions  but  this  section  is  rather  narrative.  With  Gravity ’s  Rainbow  he  has  a 
simple  but  valuable  point  to  make:  that  Pynchon  sets  up  directly  antithetical 
perspectives  on  everything  in  that  novel.  The  book  concludes  with  an  analysis  of 
the  dramatized  presence  of  the  author  in  John  Barth’s  Letters.  The  Unresolvable 
Plot  overlaps  slightly  with  Welch  D.  Everman's  Who  Says  This?,  a  series  of 
essays  which  reflect  on  the  nature  of  fictional  discourse  and  the  associated 
question  of  textual  authority.  Everman  examines,  among  other  things,  Mailer’s 
shift  of  discourse  from  non-fiction  to  fiction  in  The  Executioner  's  Song  and 
compares  this  exercise  with  Kerouac’s  Vision  of  Cody  which  makes  a 
contradictory  effort  to  ‘shatter  discourse  itself  in  favour  of  the  real’.  The  main 
theme  of  the  study  emerges  here  in  the  sheer  stubbornness  of  the  text  which 
insists  on  remaining  verbal.  Everman  looks  at  the  consequences  of  this  in  the 
fiction  of  Raymond  Federman  and  Harry  Mathews,  the  latter  being  strongly 
influenced  by  the  French  OuLiPo  (Ouvroir  de  litterature  potentielle)  group’s  use 
of  constructive  formal  conventions.  Postmodernism  turns  out  to  include 
pornography  because  it  attempts  to  foreshorten  the  gap  between  words  and  their 
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referents.  This  latter  section  makes  ingenious  rather  than  utterly  convincing 
reading  and  the  study  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  first-person  novels  by 
J.  L.  Marcus  as  examples  of  the  self-effacing  author. 

Matei  Calinescu  and  Douwe  Fokkema  have  edited  Exploring  Postmodernism, 
the  proceedings  of  a  workshop  held  in  Paris  in  1985.  Here  again  the  topics  range 
beyond  national  boundaries  but  several  have  special  relevance  for  this  review. 
Mihaly  Szegedy-Maszak’s  ‘Teleology  in  Postmodern  Fiction’  examines  the  lack 
of  closure  in  works  by  Pynchon,  Federman,  and  others;  and  explains  it  as  a  tactic 
designed  to  complicate  the  reader’s  interpretative  moves.  Mihai  Spariosu’s 
‘Allegory,  Hermeneutics,  and  Postmodernism’  picks  up  on  this  same  issue, 
putting  forward  Pale  Fire  as  a  prime  example  of  a  ‘vast  interplay  of  mirroring 
reflections’.  Hans  Bertens  makes  out  a  vigorous  and  convincing  case  in  his 
‘Postmodern  Characterization  and  the  Intrusion  of  Language’  that  discourse 
takes  over  character  in  works  like  The  Executioner’s  Song.  Theo  D’Haen  turns 
to  ‘Popular  Genre  Conventions  in  Postmodern  Fiction’  to  argue  that  the 
Westerns  of  Richard  Brautigan  and  E.  L.  Doctorow  diverge  from  traditional 
generic  patterns  precisely  to  highlight  those  patterns.  Ulla  Musarra’s  ‘Narrative 
Discourse  in  Postmodern  Texts’  takes  examples  from  Barth,  Pynchon, 
Nabokov,  and  Vonnegut  to  demonstrate  a  blurring  of  the  ‘distinction  between 
various  narrative  levels’.  Theo  D’Haen  and  Hans  Bertens’s  Postmodern  Fiction 
in  Europe  and  the  Americas  contains  an  essay  by  Brian  McHale  entitled  ‘Some 
Postmodernist  Stories’  which  uses  a  story  by  Max  Apple  to  point  the  moral  that 
even  those  who  attack  the  notion  of  a  postmodern  breakthrough  accept  its  status 
as  myth.  Alan  Wilde’s  Middle  Grounds  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
intricate  self- reference.  He  applies  phenomenological  theory  to  a  number  of 
American  writers  in  order  to  argue  that  much  of  this  fiction  should  be  placed 
between  the  stark  extremes  of  realism  and  a  ‘world-denying  reflexivity’.  They 
belong  in  the  middle  grounds  of  his  title  and  should  carry  the  none  too  elegant 
label  ‘midfiction’.  From  this  position  Wilde  can  marshal  attacks  in  two 
directions:  on  the  ‘covert  aestheticism’  of  Ronald  Sukenick  and  Raymond 
Federman,  and  on  what  he  calls  the  ‘catatonic  realists’  (that  is  Raymond  Carver, 
Joan  Didion,  etc.).  His  attacks,  however,  are  rather  more  doctrinaire  than  the 
sections  of  this  study  that  engage  in  sustained  analyses  of  Pynchon’s  fiction 
which,  he  argues,  delights  in  setting  up  binary  opposites  (cf.  Brian  Stonehill 
above)  as  a  premise  for  searching  for  a  third  alternative,  a  possibility  which  he 
achieves  only  in  The  Crying  of  Lot  49.  Wilde’s  discussion  of  Donald  Barthelme  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sections  of  this  study,  especially  when  making  out  a 
case  for  Barthelme’s  ‘double-mindedness’  and  moral  engagement  with  this 
world.  Middle  Grounds  must  be  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  challenging  critical 
studies  of  American  fiction  to  be  published  in  recent  years. 

To  conclude  this  section  a  number  of  miscellaneous  collections  of  essays 
should  be  noted.  But  first  James  L.  W.  West  Ill’s  American  Authors  and  the 
Literary  Marketplace  Since  1900  gives  an  unusually  commercial  account  of 
modern  literature.  For  him  the  twenties  were  a  crucial  decade  because  from  that 
period  onwards  literary  works  suddenly  possessed  a  new  capacity  to  earn  money 
from  film  rights,  abridgements,  etc.  In  that  decade  too  the  status  and  power  of 
the  editor  were  established  by  Maxwell  Perkins  with  occasionally  extraordinary 
tendencies  to  modify  texts  as  a  result.  West  also  has  insights  to  offer  on  the 
function  of  agents,  the  increasing  importance  of  the  magazine  market,  and  of 
course  the  role  played  by  publishers.  A  special  issue  of  MQR  (i)  on 
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contemporary  American  fiction  contains  among  other  pieces  ‘An  Interview  with 
Max  Apple’  (69-78)  conducted  by  Allan  Vorda  where  Apple  records  how 
important  for  him  was  his  discovery  of  Jewish-American  novelists  and  discusses 
his  desire  to  write  a  comic  epic  in  The  Propheteers.  The  same  journal  published 
the  first  responses  by  authors  to  questions  on  contemporary  fiction.  Now  ‘A 
Symposium’  (79-135)  concludes  with  authors  from  Janet  Kauffman  to  Jose 
Yglesias. 

Southerners  and  Europeans  is  a  new  selection  of  Andrew  Lytle’s  essays  with  a 
foreword  by  Louis  P.  Simpson  which  identifies  him  as  a  man  of  letters  concerned 
to  maintain  the  Agrarian  tradition.  Lytle  himself  comments  repeatedly  on 
religion  and  protests  urbanely  against  the  secularization  of  the  arts.  For  him  the 
creative  act  is  mysterious,  almost  spiritual,  and  he  praises  Caroline  Gordon  first 
for  maintaining  this  sense,  and  secondly  for  distinguishing  the  permanent  from 
the  fleeting  in  history.  Indeed  the  search  for  permanence  recurs  as  a  motif  in  these 
essays,  informing  Lytle’s  use  of  myth  in  his  novel  The  Velvet  Horn  and 
influencing  his  attitude  to  his  fellow  Southerners.  ‘Concupiscence  and  Power’ 
considers  the  guiding  forces  in  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  All  the  King’s  Men  and 
combines  criticism  with  a  personal  tribute  to  a  close  friend.  The  best  essays  in 
this  selection  engage  with  Faulkner.  ‘Helen’s  Last  Stand’  discusses  the  three 
main  women  in  The  Town ;  ‘The  Son  of  Man  -  He  Will  Prevail’  points  out  the 
generic  ambiguity  of  A  Fable  and  extrapolates  its  quest  pattern  to  good  effect; 
and  ‘Regeneration  for  the  Man’  interprets  Lucas  Beauchamp  in  Intruder  in  the 
Dust  as  a  personified  ‘symbol  of  the  northern  predicament’.  To  go  from  Lytle  to 
Richard  Kostelanetz  is  to  leave  the  universalizing  moralist  for  the  professional 
critic.  The  Old  Fictions  and  the  New  collects  together  many  of  his  fugitive  essays, 
reviews,  and  introductions.  Apart  from  being  very  uneven  in  scope  some  of  these 
pieces  have  dated  severely.  Classic  essays  like  ‘New  American  Fiction'  and  ‘The 
American  Absurd  Novel’  performed  an  important  historical  function  by 
identifying  sixties  absurdism  as  a  late  flowering  of  modernism  but  criticism  has 
now  moved  on  beyond  this  position.  A  biographical  piece  on  Ralph  Ellison 
would  still  serve  as  a  serviceable  introduction  to  that  writer.  On  the  other  hand  a 
1975  essay  arguing  that  Gertrude  Stein  has  been  neglected  because  her  word¬ 
play  has  been  misunderstood  has  been  superseded  by  the  surge  in  Stein  criticism 
over  the  last  decade.  In  spite  of  limitations  this  collection  is  nevertheless  full  of 
insights,  challenging  criticisms,  and  open-minded  comment  on  such  little- 
known  experimental  novelists  as  Emmet  Williams  and  Frederic  Tuten. 

Gilbert  Debusscher’s  American  Literature  in  Belgium  collects  together  twenty- 
two  widely  differing  essays,  some  very  general,  others  homing  in  on  specific 
works.  Joris  Duytschaever  (‘Faulkner’s  Light  in  August  and  the  Vicissitudes  of 
Narcissism’)  gives  a  psychoanalytical  reading  of  Gail  Hightower  to  demonstrate 
Faulkner’s  subversion  of  peer-group  pressure  in  America.  Still  with  Faulkner, 
Pierre  Michel’s  ‘Shreve  McCannon’  comments  on  the  shifts  in  voice  of  the 
fourth  narrator  of  Absalom,  Absalom!.  Paul  Miller’s  essay  ‘James  Purdy's 
Fiction  as  Shaped  by  the  American  Midwest’  refreshingly  draws  our  attention  to 
an  unjustly  neglected  writer.  Partly  using  biographical  data.  Miller  argues  that 
Purdy’s  three  Chicago  novels  chart  a  steady  reduction  in  their  characters’ 
capacity  to  make  moral  choices.  Paul  Levine’s  survey,  ‘The  New  Realism  in 
American  Literature  ,  thoughtfully  proposes  that  after  the  imaginative  crises  of 
the  1960s  American  fiction  both  broadened  its  methods  and  engaged  with 
socially  central  topics.  The  last,  general  essay  by  Marcus  Cunliffe,  ‘America’s 
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Imaginary  Wars’,  considers  fantasies  of  invasion,  destruction,  and  combat 
mainly  from  the  period  of  the  First  World  War. 


2.Poetry 

(a)  General 

Houston  A.  Baker  Jr  is  among  the  most  prominent  academic  writers  on  Afro- 
American  culture,  and  his  new  book,  Afro-American  Poetics,  can  only  add  to  his 
reputation.  This  collection  of  essays  opens  with  a  study  of  Jean  Toomer’s  Cane, 
the  lost  voice  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  and  includes  essays  on  Countee  Cullen 
and  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka.  In  a  confessional  introduction  Baker  describes  his 
intentions  here  ‘to  rewrite  familiar  definitions  of  Afro-American  expressive 
culture’,  including  his  own,  ‘by  writing  my  self-in-motion  as  part  of  this 
revisionist  enterprise’.  This  is  an  endeavour  to  legitimize  his  own  voice  outside 
the  conventions  of  the  literary  academy  in  which  he  was  nurtured,  and  the  urgent 
cogency  of  his  repudiation  of  fashionable  theories  of  criticism  commands 
respect.  As  he  poignantly  remarks,  deconstruction  seeks  its  orthodoxy  from 
France,  but  the  malaise  of  American  culture  ‘has  its  roots  and  seeks  its 
explanation,  not  abroad,  but  on  national  shores’,  shores  which  until  very 
recently  were  inhospitable  to  voices  such  as  Baker’s. 

Index  of  American  Periodical  Verse:  1986 ,  edited  by  Rafael  Catala  et  al.,  is  the 
sixteenth  annual  volume  of  this  Index,  and  makes  reference  to  246  participating 
English-  and  Spanish-language  periodicals  from  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  serves  a  variety  of  purposes  for  researchers  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  fascinating  to  see  from  it,  virtually  at  a  glance,  both  the 
popularity  of  particular  poets,  whatever  their  contemporary  reputation,  and  the 
evidence  that  may  be  gleaned  about  them  from  the  periodicals  they  are  published 
in.  On  the  truth  of  these  citations,  Charles  Bukowski,  Robert  Cooperman, 
Akiko  Takemoto,  and  C.  K.  Williams  are  among  the  most  published  poets  in 
periodicals  in  1986:  by  comparison,  John  Ashbery  (six  poems),  Lyn  Hejinian 
(two  poems),  and  Charles  Bernstein  (six  poems)  are  modest  producers.  On 
another  tack,  all  of  A.  R.  Ammons’s  thirty-three  publications  of  this  year 
appeared  in  the  one  periodical,  Pembroke  Magazine.  This  excellent  and  useful 
compilation  has  lists  of  periodicals  added  and  deleted  for  this  year,  periodicals 
indexed,  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  (with  acronyms),  an  author  index,  and  a 
title  index. 

‘Line’  in  the  title  of  Robert  Frank  and  Henry  Sayre’s  The  Line  in  Postmodern 
Poetry  refers  to  the  line  of  verse,  not  to  a  notion  of  inheritance  or  tradition.  The 
essays  in  this  book  are  all  concerned  with  the  technical,  conceptual,  and  aesthetic 
considerations  of  the  prosodies  of  composition  in  contemporary  poetry,  though 
some  of  them  have  a  deeper  reach  into  history.  Jonathan  Holden’s  account  of 
‘The  Free  Verse  Line’  augments  Charles  O.  Hartman’s  Free  Verse:  An  Essay  on 
Prosody  (1980).  Through  a  close  reading  of  the  opening  section  of  Ellen  Bryan 
Voigt’s  ‘A  Fugue’  and  Wendell  Berry’s  ‘The  Barn’,  Holden  argues  that  the  free 
verse  of  these  poems  is  conceptually  closed,  however  ‘open’  the  form  of  free  verse 
appears  to  be.  Though  he  ends  with  a  reference  to  Eliot’s  famous  warning  about 
the  abuses  of  free  verse,  what  is  at  issue  here  is  the  meaning  of ‘conceptual’,  and 
an  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a  ‘line’.  Marjorie  Perloffs  ‘Lucent  and 
Inescapable  Rhythms:  Metrical  “Choice”  and  Historical  Formation’  was  first 
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published  in  Hank  Lazer’s  collection  What  Is  a  Poet?  (see  below)  and  is  here 
reprinted  without  revision  or  acknowledgement  of  its  earlier  publication.  Perloff 
addresses  the  issue  of  what  constitutes  the  poetic  line  through  what  she  describes 
as  a  historical  approach  to  the  geography  of  poetic  form,  and  writes  on  Goethe's 
‘Wanderer’s  Night  Song’,  Rimbaud’s  prose  poem  The  Bridges’,  William  Carlos 
Williams’s  1916  free  verse  poem  ‘Good  Night’,  and  Samuel  Beckett’s  composi¬ 
tion  ‘Still’.  Sandra  Gilbert’s  ‘Glass  Joints:  A  Meditation  on  the  Line’  dwells 
chiefly  on  Sylvia  Plath’s  ‘willed  allusion  to  and  disruption  of  standard 
patterning’,  particularly  in  her  fracturing  of  the  rhythms  of  blank  verse.  Yet,  as 
Gilbert  argues,  the  ghostly  presence  of  the  line  of  iambic  pentameters  may  be 
frequently  heard  through  Plath’s  poems  in  a  way  that  draws  attention  to  this 
fracturing,  which  shows  both  the  authority  of  Plath’s  technique,  and  the  urgent 
way  her  poems  bend  our  attention  to  their  own  will.  Mary  Ann  Caws’s  "Strong- 
Line  Poetry:  Ashbery’s  Dark  Edging  and  the  Lines  of  Self,  a  subtle  reading  of 
Ashbery’s  ‘Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror’,  attends  to  moments  of  spatial 
hiatus  in  his  line,  what  she  calls  the  ‘stopped  moment’,  which,  if  it  is  painterly 
and  typographical,  is  also  conceptual,  even  moral  in  her  reading.  This  valuable 
collection  of  essays  on  the  techniques  of  contemporary  American  poetry  has 
contributions  from  Stephen  E.  Henderson  on  black  American  poetry,  and  essays 
by  Garrett  Kaoru  Hongo,  James  Scully,  Renee  Riese  Hubert,  Kathleen  Fraser, 
and  the  L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poets,  including  Charles  Bernstein, 
Bruce  Andrews,  Lyn  Hejinian,  and  Ron  Silliman  among  others. 

The  collection  of  essays  Politics  and  Poetic  Value ,  edited  by  Robert  von 
Hallberg,  first  appeared  as  a  special  issue  of  CritI  (YW  68.618-19),  and  is  here 
published  with  five  additional  contributions,  including  Donald  Davie  on 
‘Goldsmith  as  Monarchist’  and  Turner  Cassity’s  ‘He  the  Compeller’,  a  study  of 
Kipling’s  narrative  poetry.  In  addition,  Charles  Altieri  and  Jed  Rasula 
separately  respond  to  Jerome  J.  McGann's  essay  ‘Contemporary  Poetry, 
Alternate  Routes’,  and  the  nineteenth-century  specialist  David  Bromwich 
responds  to  the  issues  raised  throughout  this  collection.  Rasula’s  essay  is  an 
exemplary  reply  to  McGann  in  the  way  it  states  the  persistent  marginalization  of 
poetry  as  a  mode  of  potential  political  discourse  in  this  century.  Against 
McGann,  he  argues  that  the  L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  writers  are  in¬ 
sistently  political  in  their  theory  and  praxis,  in  that  their  writing  is  ‘a  politics  of 
poetry’,  a  politics  he  finds  constituted  in  their  attempt  to  ‘sustain  an  alternative 
system  of  production  and  distribution  within  a  capitalist  society’,  addressing  ‘a 
more  authentic  community-audience’  than  is  customarily  generated  by  the 
atomistic  marketing  practices  prevalent  in  the  general  economy. 

Richard  Jackson’s  The  Dismantling  of  Time  in  Contemporary  Poetry  is  a 
learned  study  of  this  most  philosophical  and  recalcitrant  topic  as  it  appears  in 
the  poetry  of  Robert  Penn  Warren,  John  Hollander,  James  Wright,  John 
Ashbery,  Denise  Levertov,  and  Charles  Simic.  These  poets  are  chosen  not  only 
because  they  develop  different  strategies  for  dealing  with  time,  ‘but  have  time  as  a 
central  and  directly  treated  theme’.  Jackson’s  readings  are  contextualized 
through  various  philosophies  of  time,  particularly  those  of  Heidegger  and 
Derrida.  In  Warren,  Jackson  sees  a  residual  dynamism  in  the  opposition 
between  his  reach  for  the  transcendental  and  his  radical  realism;  in  Hollander, 
‘time  is  style’  in  the  sense  that  ‘styles  or  language  hold  within  them  whole  other 
worlds’;  in  Wright,  through  his  notion  of  the  Other,  Jackson  finds  ‘an  incredible 
sense  of  the  historicism  of  Others  that  both  interrupts  and  defines  his  poems’, 
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and  that  Wright’s  sense  of  the  fullness  of  otherness  gives  him  ‘a  sort  of 
transcendental  storehouse’.  For  all  their  differences  from  each  other,  Jackson 
sees  these  three  poets  working  within  a  concept  of  the  stable  self  and  a 
conventionally  referential  world,  unlike  Ashbery,  whose  world  is  Derridean,  so 
deconstructed  that  ‘even  his  own  language  cannot  compass  it,  symbolize  it,  or 
transcend  it’.  For  Ashbery  ‘time  becomes  language  in  a  truly  linguistic  figurative 
way’.  Jackson  sees  Levertov  and  Simic  as  searching  for  structures  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  time  of  their  own  poems,  ‘to  invent  an  extra-textual  time’,  Levertov 
through  the  way  her  poems  become  indicators  of  communal  time,  and  Simic 
through  the  way  he  makes  time  and  myth  ‘become  literalizations  of  language’. 
Jackson’s  chapter  on  ‘“Nomadic  Time”  in  Ashbery’  (the  title  is  beautifully 
appropriate)  is  a  compelling  analysis  which  concludes  with  some  adroit  if 
provisional  notations  on  Ashbery’s  ‘flirtation  with  narrative’  in  his  more  recent 
work,  where  his  poetry  is  seen  as  like  a  novel  ‘whose  characters,  places,  even 
plots,  emerge  from  a  collision  of  languages  and  a  parody  of  languages’. 

The  essays  edited  by  Hank  Lazer  in  What  Is  a  Poet ?  include  a  contribution 
from  a  uniquely  distinguished  writer,  Kenneth  Burke:  nor  do  the  other 
contributors  need  any  introduction,  for  here  are  gathered  essays  by  Louis 
Simpson,  Charles  Altieri,  Helen  Vendler,  Marjorie  Perloff,  David  Ignatow, 
Denise  Levertov,  Charles  Bernstein,  Gerald  Stern,  Gregory  Jay,  Donald  Hall, 
and  the  editor.  Except  for  Donald  Hall,  whose  essay  ‘Poetry  and  Ambition’  is 
included  here  for  its  relevance  to  considerations  of  poetry’s  relationship  to 
institutional  settings,  all  these  writers  spoke  at  the  Eleventh  Alabama  Sym¬ 
posium  from  18  to  20  October  1984.  Kenneth  Burke’s  essay  ‘Poetry  as  Symbolic 
Action’  proceeds  digressively,  anecdotally,  self-referentially  from  notes  on  Poe’s 
‘The  Philosophy  of  Composition’,  with  what  Burke  calls  its  methodological 
error  of  confusing  logical  and  temporal  priority,  through  to  William  Carlos 
Williams’s  criteria  for  the  composition  of  Paterson,  to  his  own  procedures  in  his 
novel/anti-novel  Towards  a  Better  Life.  The  other  essays  here,  broadly  speaking, 
engage  not  with  definitions  which  might  answer  the  title  of  this  book,  but  with 
the  abiding  conflict  between  the  expressive  demands  of  the  self  in  aesthetic  terms, 
and  the  social  role  of  poetry  and  the  poet. 

The  surprise  of  J.  D.  McClatchy’s  Poets  on  Painters:  Essays  on  the  Art  of 
Painting  by  Twentieth-Century  Poets  is  that  no-one  seems  to  have  made  such  an 
obvious  collection  as  this  before.  This  admirable  book,  which  gathers  twenty-six 
essays,  begins  with  Yeats’s  ‘Art  and  Ideas’  of  1913  and  concludes  with  John 
Hollander’s  ‘Landscape’s  Empire’  of  1977,  though  the  most  recent  is  Ted 
Hughes’s  essay  on  Leonard  Baskin,  ‘The  Hanged  Man  and  the  Dragonfly’  of 
1983.  They  range  in  scope  from  e.  e.  Cummings’s  anecdotal  ‘Foreword  to  an 
Exhibit’  of  1957,  which  recalls  the  days  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Independent 
Artists,  to  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  expansive  ‘Introduction  to  These  Paintings’  of 
1929,  intended  to  introduce  the  Mandrake  Press  book  of  reproductions  of  his 
own  paintings,  but  which  is  as  much  about  Cezanne  as  about  Lawrence.  Several 
of  these  essays  respond  to  the  work  of  particular  painters,  such  as  William 
Carlos  Williams  on  Matisse,  Marianne  Moore  on  Robert  Andrew  Parker,  W.  H. 
Auden  on  Van  Gogh,  and  Elizabeth  Bishop  on  Gregorio  Valdes;  others  are 
about  the  aesthetics  of  painting  and  viewing,  such  as  Gertrude  Stein  on 
‘Pictures’,  Stephen  Spender  on  ‘Painters  as  Writers’,  and  John  Hollander  on 
‘Landscape’s  Empire’;  still  others  are  on  the  relations  between  poetry  and 
painting,  such  as  Wallace  Stevens’s  famous  piece  of  that  name,  and  Charles 
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Tomlinson’s  ‘The  Poet  as  Painter’.  In  his  introduction  J.  D.  McClatchy  proposes 
that  these  essays  in  an  Anglo-American  tradition  parallel  the  European 
associations  in  writing  about  art  of  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Paul  Eluard,  and 
Louis  Aragon  on  Picasso,  Braque,  or  Matisse:  he  argues  for  this  Anglo- 
American  tradition  as  a  vital  ‘line  of  force  in  the  arts’,  and  believes  that  what  all 
these  essays  have  in  common  is  a  concern  with  style  ‘the  way  artists  use  art  and 
invent  it’.  McClatchy  provides  a  brief  contextual  headnote  to  each  essay,  and 
this  handsome  book  has  black  and  white  illustrations  to  almost  all  the  essays, 
and  eight  colour  plates. 

Peter  J.  McCormick’s  Fictions,  Philosophies,  and  the  Problems  of  Poetics  is  a 
contribution  to  philosophy  and  literary  theory,  preoccupied  as  it  is  with  ‘the 
central  conceptual  interactions  between  literature  and  philosophy  in  recent 
Anglo-American  and  continental  philosophy’.  Readers  of  this  section  should 
note  McCormick’s  chapters  on  ‘the  role  of  fictions  in  action,  fictions  and  selves, 
and  fictional  worlds’  which  work  through  what  he  calls  ‘case  studies  on  poetic 
representations  of  these  themes  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  and  Wallace  Stevens’.  The  Eliot  chapter  considers  enigmatic  passages  in 
Four  Quartets  and  Murder  in  the  Cathedral ,  particularly  the  apparently 
paradoxical  notions  of  ‘moving  stillness’  in  the  Quartets  and  the  relation  of 
action  and  suffering  in  the  play;  McCormick  brings  these  notions  together  in  his 
account  of  Beckett’s  non-action  in  the  play  as  akin  to  Eliot’s  notion  of ‘moving 
stillness’,  ‘an  eventlike  happening’  rather  than  ‘a  self-initiated  event’.  As  may  be 
inferred,  to  follow  such  arguments  involves  following  McCormick  through  the 
conjectural  realms  of  contemporary  analytic  philosophy,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
his  chapter  on  Stevens  and  the  notion  of  the  ‘supreme  fiction',  which  engages 
with  the  work  of  Nelson  Goodman  in  The  Languages  of  Art ,  and  Of  Mind  and 
Other  Matters.  After  reading  this  book  the  literary  critic  will  take  care  before 
invoking  the  notion  of  a  fictional  world,  even  ‘the  world  of  Wallace  Stevens’. 
McCormick’s  key  example  in  this  chapter  is  ‘The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key  West’,  but 
whether  his  isolation  of  the  salient  features  of  this  poem,  which  bear  upon  the 
rightness  of  speaking  of  a  ‘fictional  or  Active  world',  moves  to  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  Stevens’s  expression,  I  am  hard  put  to  decide.  McCormick’s 
salient  features  turn  out  to  be  the  poem’s  contexts  (natural,  historical,  and 
cultural),  its  language  as  fictional  discourse,  its  power  of  saying  in  which  its 
referents  are  more  than  mere  individuals,  its  symbolic  character,  its  intersection 
of  interpretative  horizons,  and  its  power  of  affecting  its  interpreters.  There  is  a 
sense  of  provisionality  writ  large  through  this  difficult  yet  stimulating  book, 
which  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  understanding  what  are  the  true  objects 
of  enquiry  in  the  domain  of  aesthetics  where  philosophy  and  poetics  meet. 

Ashton  Nichols’s  The  Poetics  of  Epiphany  is  concerned  with  the  nineteenth- 
century  origins  of  epiphany  and  deals  principally  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Hopkins,  and  their  impact  on  twentieth- 
century  poets.  The  final  chapter,  on  Eliot  and  Stevens  in  relation  to  the  notion  of 
epiphany,  is  more  immediately  relevant  to  this  section.  Nichols’s  point  of 
departure  is  perfectly  sound,  the  development  in  Wordsworth  of  the  epiphanic 
manifestation  in  which  epiphany  is  found  not  in  the  immediacy  of  experience 
itself  but  ‘in  its  imaginative  transformation  into  a  work  of  art’.  As  far  as  Eliot  is 
concerned,  this  study  is,  predictably,  wholly  concerned  with  Four  Quartets  and 
what  is  here  called  ‘theophanic  epiphany’  in  the  tradition  of  Hopkins.  Though 
Nichols  is  willing  to  allow  Eliot  ‘the  development  of  secular  epiphany’  in  this 
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century,  this  area  seems  to  be  outside  his  interests,  and  he  therefore  leaves  out  of 
account  the  tensely  registered,  anxiety-laden  epiphanies  of  self-consciousness  in 
Eliot  s  early  work  where,  surely,  the  notion  of  epiphany  is  more  interesting, 
precisely  because  it  is  not  accommodated  to  the  revelatory  moments  of  religious 
mysticism.  Nichols’s  treatment  of  Stevens  both  gives  and  takes,  acknowledging 
that  Stevens’s  epiphanies  are  ‘always  achieved  in  the  secular  sphere’  yet  making 
of ‘Martial  Cadenza’  an  implied  theophanic  epiphany  of  revelation.  If  this  adds 
to  that  growing  number  of  critics  who  recently  find  Stevens  to  have  been  a  closet 
Christian,  discussion  of  his  work  will  need  to  be  more  exhaustive  than  is  here 
allowed. 

Helen  Vendler’s  The  Music  of  What  Happens:  Poems,  Poets,  Critics  is  a 
substantial  collection  of  her  writings  of  the  last  ten  years  on  critics  and  poets,  of 
which  the  earliest  is  an  NYRB  essay  on  Roland  Barthes  of  May  1976  and  the 
most  recent  the  essay  on  Elizabeth  Bishop  reprinted  from  CritI(YW 68.621).  In 
her  brief  introduction  Vendler  identifies  her  own  criticism  in  relation  to  the 
varieties  of  contemporary  criticism,  as  concerned  with  aesthetic  power,  aesthetic 
success,  and  aesthetic  response,  and  calls  on  Theodor  Adorno’s  Aesthetic  Theory 
in  support.  An  aesthetic  criticism,  she  argues,  ‘will  investigate  the  how  and  why 
the  art  work  is  as  it  is,  using  its  propositions  and  values  as  a  bridge  to  its 
individual  manner,  its  texture,  its  temperament,  the  experience  and  knowledge  it 
makes  possible,  and  its  relation  to  other  art  works’.  In  her  commentaries  on 
other  critics  Vendler  always  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  what  is  valuable  in  their 
work  however  different  their  practice  is  from  her  own,  as  in  her  review-essay  on 
Geoffrey  Hartman’s  Criticism  in  the  Wilderness  of  1982,  Harold  Bloom’s  Poetry 
and  Repression  of  1976,  and  the  overview  of  Barthes  also  of  1976.  And  against 
the  deliberate  indeterminacies  and  open-endedness  of  much  contemporary 
criticism,  she  offers  the  image  of  the  critic  as  an  interpreter  like  the  ‘pianist  or  a 
conductor’,  who  holds  up  the  work  before  us  ‘in  a  new  and  coherent 
manifestation,  revealing  it  in  one  of  its  many  possibilities’.  The  two  sections  on 
poets  in  this  book  deal  first  with  that  generation  of  poets  who  mostly  came  to 
prominence  in  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  John 
Ashbery,  Louise  Gluck,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  and  A.  R. 
Ammons;  and  secondly  with  more  recent  writing,  from  a  review  of  James 
Merrill’s  1982  collection  From  the  First  Nine:  Poems  1946-1976  to  a  note  on 
Jorie  Graham’s  second  book,  Erosion ,  of  1983.  This  is  an  absorbing  collection  of 
essays  which  everywhere  gives  evidence  of  Vendler’s  enviable  powers  of  scrutiny 
throughout  the  field  of  contemporary  poetry. 


(b)  Individual  authors 

Edward  Butscher’s  Conrad  Aiken:  Poet  of  White  Horse  Vale  is  the  first  volume 
of  what  will  be  a  monumental  two-volume  biography,  of  which  this  part  covers 
the  years  from  1 889  to  1 925 .  The  opening  chapter  tells  the  tragic  story  of  Aiken’s 
parents  whose  lives  ended  in  his  father’s  murder  of  his  mother,  and  his  own 
suicide,  when  Aiken  was  a  boy  of  eleven,  an  event  which  marked  him  for  life.  As 
Aiken  himself  put  it,  finding  them  dead  in  their  bedroom  he  ‘found  himself 
possessed  of  them  forever’.  Butscher’s  account  of  Aiken  tells  of  the  ways  he  first 
found  to  mask  this  personal  history  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  mental 
collapse  in  the  mid-twenties,  at  the  moment  when  his  own  success  as  a  poet  was 
beginning  to  materialize.  Aiken’s  intellectual  growth  in  his  Harvard  years,  and 
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the  nervous  competitiveness  of  his  relationship  with  T.  S.  Eliot  is  recounted  with 
a  fine  understanding  of  its  complexity,  of  the  oppressive  impact  on  Aiken  of  his 
own  insecurities  as  a  writer,  and  of  Eliot’s  culminating  success  with  The  Waste 
Land.  This  excellent  biography  exhibits  an  assured  understanding  of  Aiken’s 
psychology,  and  the  way  in  which  in  his  early  years  he  used  his  writing  not  as  a 
means  of  confronting  his  own  contradictions  -  moral,  philosophical,  creative  — 
but  as  a  way  of  side-stepping  them  through  the  ‘mask  identity’  that  literature 
supplied. 

In  ‘John  Ashbery  and  the  Challenge  of  Postmodernism  in  the  Visual  Arts’ 

( CritI  14.805-30)  Charles  Altieri  addresses  what  he  calls  the  central  historical 
problem  facing  contemporary  art,  ‘whether  it  can  elaborate  new  dimensions  of 
late  fifties  postmodernism  which  set  the  values  of  Marcel  Duchamp,  John  Cage 
and  Robert  Rauschenberg  against  the  formalist  versions  of  modernism  that 
dominated  the  art  world  and  the  poetry  workshops’.  Altieri  invokes  the  cool 
objectivism  of  Jasper  Johns  against  the  heated  intensity  of  Abstract  Expres¬ 
sionism  (here  repudiated  as  an  ‘obscene  quest  for  nobility’),  and  uses  Johns’s 
painting  Target  with  Four  Faces  as  a  comparable  icon  for  Ashbery’s  mediation 
with  modernist  aesthetics  in  the  fifties,  and  goes  on  to  argue  for  Ashbery’s  work 
as  inscribing  a  disguised  or  interiorized  intentionalism  which  finds  its  voice  not 
in  direct  expression  but  in  the  ‘mobile  intelligence  and  intricate  responsiveness 
the  poet  composes  within  the  resistances  of  his  demotic  medium'. 

Richard  J.  Kelly’s  We  Dream  of  Honour:  John  Berryman  's  Letters  to  His 
Mother  is  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  a  son  and  lover  to  and  from  his  mother.  As 
with  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his  fictional  self  in  Sons  and  Lovers  there  is  here  too  an 
absent  third  party,  the  father,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Berryman’s  natural 
father,  the  displacement  was  final,  for  John  Allyn  Smith  committed  suicide  when 
Berryman  was  twelve.  The  circumstances  of  this  suicide  form  a  recurrent  topic  in 
Berryman’s  letters,  though  his  mother  seems  never  to  have  given  him  an  explicit 
account  of  what  happened.  The  first  full  letter  in  this  admirably  edited  collection 
was  written  when  Berryman  was  fourteen,  and  already  gives  evidence  of  both  his 
precocity  and  his  holding  out  of  his  achievements  for  his  mother's  approval, 
which  she  always  gave,  in  a  vein  which  ranged  from  the  enthusiastic  to  the 
truculently  assertive.  Her  letters  are  extraordinary  compositions,  acutely  self- 
conscious  and  wordy  in  a  style  which  recalls  Scripture:  ‘I  am  of  the  earth,  earthy,’ 
she  writes,  ‘and  the  compensation  here  is  all  I  need.  For  you  I  am  wrong,  but  not 
for  myself.’  Berryman’s  letters  to  her  from  Cambridge,  England  from  1936  to 
1938  chart  his  intellectual  awakening  to  the  whole  range  of  British  poetry  and  his 
endeavours  to  discover  his  own  poetic  voice.  He  proudly  flourishes  a  thank-you 
letter  from  W.  B.  Yeats  in  response  to  his  own  earlier  fan  letter,  and  records  his 
weekly  doings,  academic,  social,  and  creative.  The  later  letters  record  much  of 
the  combative  nature  of  this  relationship,  bounded  by  his  love  for  her  and  need 
of  her  approval,  and  her  possessiveness,  which  she  was  adept  at  distancing 
within  the  frame  of  conventional  maternalist  strategies:  ‘I  thought  that  you  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  free  and  offered  freedom  to  save  you  the  burden  of 
casting  me  off  exactly  strikes  the  note,  with  this  postscript,  ‘I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  of  you,  always’.  This  letter,  as  with  many  others,  is  signed  ‘Jill 
Berryman’,  a  curiously  formal  signature  in  such  a  correspondence,  whereas 
Berryman’s  signature  is  customarily  the  familiar  ‘Love,  John’.  Kelly  provides  a 
very  helpful  linking  commentary  between  the  letters,  and  this  fascinating  book 
admits  us  to  an  intimate  view  of  the  troubled  poet’s  relations  with  his  difficult  and 
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formidable  mother.  Paul  Mariani’s  ‘“My  Heavy  Daughter”:  John  Berryman 
and  the  Making  of  The  Dream  Songs’  ( KR  iii.1-30)  is  an  extract  from  his 
forthcoming  biography  of  Berryman  which  retails  the  history  of  Berryman’s 
doings,  and  state  of  apparently  permanent  discomposure,  during  the  writing  of 
The  Dream  Songs. 

The  value  of  Harry  Thomas’s  Berryman’s  Understanding:  Reflections  on  the 
Poetry  of  John  Berryman  is  that  it  collects  a  variety  of  tributes  and  critical 
assessments  of  Berryman’s  work  which  have  appeared  over  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  offers  what  Thomas  calls  a  ‘choral  homage’  to  Berryman,  though  vocal 
harmony  among  the  singers  is  not  strikingly  evident.  My  slight  resistance  to  this 
book  is  that  it  prints  nothing  published  later  than  Michael  Heffernan’s  The 
Poetics  of  Martyrdom’  of  1 984,  and  most  of  these  essays  belong  to  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  Given  the  caveat,  this  seems  otherwise  a  well-chosen  and  repres¬ 
entative  collection  of  Berryman  criticism.  The  earliest  piece  is  Stanley  Kunitz’s 
essay  on  Homage  to  Mistress  Brads  tree  t  (1957).  It  is  a  surprise  to  come  upon 
Philip  Toynbee  in  this  company  of  Anglo-American  specialists  on  American 
poetry,  here  in  an  Encounter  review  of  77  Dream  Songs,  which  manages  at  once 
to  be  a  ruthless  expose  of  what  he  calls  Berryman’s  ‘poverty  of  thought  and 
feeling’  in  these  poems,  in  which  he  finds  no  nourishment,  and  yet  discovers  ‘a 
wry  nobility’  in  what  he  calls  Berryman’s  gift  of  liberating  other  poets  into 
demotic  speech.  There  are  some  masterly  accounts  of  Berryman  in  this 
collection,  notably  by  Denis  Donoghue  (1969)  and  John  Bayley  (1973),  and  the 
book  includes  the  Paris R  interview  of  1971,  the  Harvard  Advocate  interview  of 
1969,  and  memoirs  by  Eileen  Simpson,  Robert  Lowell,  Saul  Bellow,  and  William 
Meredith. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  two  full-length  studies  of  Elizabeth  Bishop  in  Robert 
Dale  Parker’s  The  Unbeliever:  The  Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Bishop,  and  Thomas  J. 
Travisano’s  Elizabeth  Bishop:  Her  Artistic  Development.  In  sketching  in  the 
debate  about  Bishop’s  work,  Travisano  claims  that  his  is  the  first  full-length 
study  since  Anne  Stevenson’s  critical  biography  of  1966,  and  given  the 
apologetic  tone  of  his  account  of  his  enterprise  -  ‘I  have  tried  to  say  a  few  new 
things  about  Elizabeth  Bishop’  -  news  of  Parker’s  book  cannot  have  come  as  a 
welcome  surprise.  In  fact  these  critics  use  similar  strategies  for  comparing  her 
work  by  dividing  it  into  three  phases.  Travisano  uses  rather  portentous  terms: 
‘Prison’  denoting  the  early  phase  ‘devoted  to  the  exploration  of  sealed  imaginary 
worlds’;  ‘Travel’  which  ‘breaks  through  early  enclosures  and  engages  imagin¬ 
atively  with  actual  places  and  people’;  and  ‘History’  which  ‘takes  on  the 
challenges  of  public  and  private  history’.  Parker  uses  simpler  terms  -  ‘wish’, 
‘where’,  and  ‘retrospect’  -  and  these  are  applied  to  what  he  regards  as  the  central 
contention  of  her  work,  not  a  Bloomian  anxiety  of  influence,  but  a  ‘contention 
with  that  anxiety  over  poetic  occasion’,  as  though  Bishop  were  a  latter-day 
Wordsworth  whose  poems  are  the  ‘unbeliever’s  compensations  for  some 
irretrievable  immediacy  of  natural  inspiration  and  vision’.  These  two  books  are 
similar  in  method,  depending  on  close  reading  for  their  analyses.  Parker  is  more 
alert  to,  and  in  control  of,  the  problems  of  such  conventional  procedures  in  the 
light  of  current  critical  theory,  and  his  insistently  comparative  approach  yields 
rich  rewards  in  his  framing  of  Bishop’s  unacknowledged  but  verifiable 
relationship  to  Dickinson,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  His  commentary  on  ‘The 
Unbeliever’  amply  demonstrates  the  nearness  of  Bishop’s  concerns  to 
Dickinson’s  in  ‘A  Pit  -  but  Heaven  over  It  -’;  in  both  poems  the  imagination  as 
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saviour  is  the  postulated  triumph  over  a  hostile  world,  a  triumph  tenaciously 
sought  by  each  poet.  Parker’s  tone  is  generally  more  self-confident  and  tough 
than  Travisano’s,  his  readings  more  alert  and  energetic,  particularly  in  his 
account  of  Bishop’s  rewriting  of  her  nineteenth-century  precursors.  Bishop’s 
habitual  caution  and  hesitance  can  come  to  be  seen  as  a  greater  honesty  than 
Whitman’s  bombast,  an  argument  Parker  develops  not  against  Whitman  but  to 
suggest  how  conventional  versions  of  Bishop’s  limitations  involve  a  misreading 
of  her  metaphysical  intensity.  In  Travisano’s  reading,  the  imaginative  compen¬ 
sations  sought  in  Bishop’s  earliest  poems  are  for  the  loss  of  immediate  family 
and  the  nourishment  of  home:  the  tragic  finale  of  her  parents’  lives  and  her 
childhood  displacements  are  answered  in  North  by  an  imaginative  withdrawal 
into  a  cold  world  the  mind  could  contemplate  because  it  had,  in  part,  made  it,  in 
order  to  recover  her  losses  from  the  tangible  world  of  common  affections. 
Travisano  writes  persuasively  here,  but  I  remain  doubtful  of  his  larger 
argument,  that  Bishop’s  central  preoccupation  is  with  the  denunciation  of  self- 
pity.  Where  Parker  cites  Emily  Dickinson  as  the  poet  most  adjacent  to  Bishop  in 
tone,  feeling,  subject,  and  imaginative  sympathy,  Travisano  cites  George 
Herbert,  Bishop’s  acknowledged  favourite  among  the  metaphysicals,  and  uses 
this  confessed  admiration  to  considerable  effect  in  his  placement  of  many  of  her 
poems.  He  writes  particularly  well  of  the  later  phases  of  her  career,  delineating 
her  essential  difference  from  the  loud  assertiveness  of  the  confessional  poets,  the 
chief  of  whom,  Robert  Lowell,  was  one  of  her  special  companions.  Travisano 
reiterates,  properly.  Bishop’s  counter-assertion  to  the  confessional  poets,  that 
‘What  one  seems  to  want  in  art,  in  experiencing  it,  is  the  same  thing  that  is 
necessary  for  its  creation,  a  self-forgetful,  perfectly  useless  concentration'. 
Travisano’s  arguments  are  written  in  a  style  at  once  lucid  and  graceful,  nicely 
self-forgetful:  and  his  is  a  beautifully  produced  book  with  an  excellent 
bibliography. 

William  A.  Davis’s  Understanding  Robert  Ely  opens  with  a  finely  stated 
overview  of  Bly’s  poetic  and  philosophic  range,  in  which  the  notion  of  Bly's 
commitment  to  ‘the  developmental  process'  itself  is  made  to  account  for  both  the 
excitement  of  his  work  and  its  inherent  difficulties  for  his  readers,  who  have  to 
change  with  him  if  they  are  to  follow  him.  Davis's  statement  of  the  significance  of 
Jacob  Boehme  and  Carl  Jung  for  Bly’s  intellectual  and  emotional  engagement  in 
the  world  is  also  cogently  organized  into  this  reading,  which  similarly  stresses  the 
non-autobiographical  subjectivism  of  Bly’s  endeavour  to  reveal  ‘general 
subjective  life'  in  his  earliest  poems.  As  a  guide  to  the  changing  patterns  of  Bly’s 
books  of  poems  this  short  survey  is  both  intelligent  and  sympathetic. 

Willie  Van  Peer’s  ‘Top-Down  and  Bottom-Up:  Interpretative  Strategies  in 
Reading  E.  E.  Cummings’  ( NLH  18.597-609)  takes  a  close  look  at  Cummings's 
poem  ‘yes  is  a  pleasant  country’  in  an  attempt  to  show  a  variety  of  interpretative 
possibilities  that  follow  from  a  top-down  and  a  bottom-up  reading  of  it.  This 
issue  of  NLH  ( 1 8.iii)  which  was  ‘On  Poetry’  also  includes  Marjorie  PerlofT  s  essay 
‘Ca(n)non  to  the  Right  of  Us,  Ca(n)non  to  the  Left  of  Us:  A  Plea  for  Difference’ 
(633-56),  reflections  on  the  oppositional  nature  of  contemporary  work  by  Lyn 
Hejinian,  Charles  Bernstein,  and  others. 

In  James  Dickey  and  the  Gentle  Ecstasy  of  Earth  Robert  Kirschten  offers 
intrusive  advice  to  James  Dickey  on  how  to  improve  ‘The  Zodiac’  and  other 
poems.  Kirschten  is  a  screenwriter,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
creative  substitution  in  film-scripts,  but  to  treat  poems  like  film-scripts  is  more 
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than  a  little  disturbing,  as  is  the  quality  of  some  of  his  critical  judgements.  He 
breezily  complains  of  ‘The  Zodiac’  that  with  ‘page  after  page  of  cosmic 
metaphor  with  no  narrative  progression,  no  turns,  and  no  engaging  surprises  in 
the  current  fortunes  of  the  speaker,  the  narrative  grows  boring  quickly’.  The 
book  is  aimed  at  a  general  audience,  despite  its  naming  of  Mysticism, 
Neoplatonism,  Romanticism,  and  Primitivism  as  the  ‘four  hypotheses’  of 
Dickey’s  ‘lyric  Universe’.  Kirschten  acknowledges  his  discovery  of  certain 
‘anthropological  commonplaces’  such  as  magic,  rites  of  passage,  and  ritual 
violence  as  crucial  to  his  task,  which  is  concerned  with  the  elucidation  of 
Dickey’s  poetry  of  participation  with  nature,  the  sacred,  and  forms  of  survival 
which  go  back  through  tribal  history  and  beyond.  There  are  times  when 
Kirschten’s  tone  partakes  of  that  clamant  vocabulary  which  is  too  often  the 
mark  of  Dickey  himself,  as  in  the  following  comment  on  ‘The  Vegetable  King’: 
‘Dickey’s  musical  motion  is  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of  the  ancient 
Pythagorean  principle  of  cosmic  harmony  from  the  metaphysical  to  the 
fantastic.’  At  the  other  extreme  Kirschten  uses  a  simplifying  rhetoric,  as  in  ‘Like 
the  English  romantics,  his  speakers  gain  redemptive  vision  through  empathic 
communion  with  animals  and  nature.’  A  self-aggrandizing  equation  between  his 
own  procedures  and  those  of  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics  seriously  unnerves  one’s 
confidence  in  the  book.  However,  it  is  written  with  a  passionate  conviction  of 
Dickey’s  importance  as  an  American  ‘romantic  primitive’  and  will  no  doubt 
instruct  that  general  readership  for  which  it  is  intended. 

H.D.’s  Notes  on  Thought  and  Vision  is  the  aphoristic  record  of  her  discovery  of 
states  of  self-possession:  these  notes  were  written  in  1 9 1 9  in  the  Scilly  Isles  where 
she  had  gone  with  Bryher  to  recover  from  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Perdita  and 
the  bitter  aftermath  of  her  collapsed  marriage  to  Aldington.  In  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre  in  1911  HD.  had  come  across  a  signet  ring  incised  with  the  image  of  a 
thistle  and  serpent,  and  this  discovery  must  have  seemed  a  magical  realization  of 
a  dream  she  had  had  of  a  thistle  and  serpent  in  her  late  teens.  She  discussed  this 
fusion  of  dream  and  object  with  Freud  in  the  1930s  but  retained  her  faith  in  the 
conjoined  image  as  her  personal  symbolic  signet.  She  read  the  thistle  as  ‘the 
acceptance  of  life  in  the  knowledge  of  death’  and  the  serpent  as  death  translated 
into  the  possibility  of  ‘highest  life’.  The  serpent  she  renamed  in  her  personal 
language  as  the  jellyfish,  that  term  itself  an  equivalence  for  what  she  called  ‘the 
over-conscious  mind’,  that  heightened  consciousness  which,  she  believed,  gives 
kinship  with  the  elemental  cosmos  and  its  modes  of  being,  and  is  essential  for  the 
true  artist.  Good  as  it  is  to  have  these  meditations  made  available  -  they 
persistently  remind  me  of  Yeats  in  their  elliptical  rationalizations  of  the  mystical 
-  these  Notes  are  outdone  by  the  quality  of  her  brief  essay  The  Wise  Sappho,  a 
bewitching  evocation  of  Sappho,  her  girls,  and  her  poems  as  though  H.D.  were 
the  reincarnation  of  Sappho,  a  kind  of  affirmation  of  her  beliefs  expressed  in 
Notes  on  Thought  and  Vision.  Albert  Gelpi’s  brief  introduction  gives  the  context 
for  the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.  In  ‘H.D.’s  “Hermetic  Definitions”  and  the 
Order  of  Writing’  ( AmerP  5:iii. 24-31)  Bruce  Campbell  looks  at  H.D.’s  self¬ 
questionings  in  ‘Hermetic  Definitions’,  examining  what  is  entailed  in  the 
impulse/desire  to  write,  and  arguing  that  this  text  is  a  work  of  ‘endings  and 
beginnings  because  its  writing  both  holds  off  and  encapsulates  time’. 

William  McPheron’s  brief  study  Edward  Dorn  in  the  Western  Writers  Series 
does  something  to  repair  the  general  neglect  of  this  adventurous  poet  whose 
work  seems  so  alien  to  the  Academy  in  these  conservative  times,  yet  who  was  an 
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early  pupil  of  Charles  Olson  and  classmate  of  Robert  Creeley  at  Black 
Mountain.  McPheron  gives  an  extremely  well-informed  account  of  Dorn’s  life 
and  its  significance  for  his  poetry,  and  is  especially  good  on  the  implications  for 
Dorn  of  his  four-year  period  in  Britain  in  the  mid-sixties  which  enhanced  his 
direction  towards  a  more  politically  aware  poetry.  McPheron’s  reading  of 
Slinger,  Dorn’s  parody-epic,  is  especially  helpful,  in  the  account  both  of  its 
lethally  subversive  intention  and  of  how  the  poem  anatomizes  the  dominant 
culture’s  use  of  language  to  colonize  and  domesticate  consciousness’.  This 
pamphlet  includes  a  primary  bibliography  of  Dorn’s  works  and  a  short  list  of 
secondary  materials:  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  introduction  to  Dorn. 

In  ‘Synchronous  Isolations:  Norman  Dubie’s  Elegies  for  the  Ochre  Deer  on  the 
Walls  at  Lascaux  ( AmerP  5:iii.  12-32)  Kevin  Clark  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  relevance  of  Jung’s  theories  of  synchronicity,  and  the  value  of  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  for  Jung’s  ideas,  and  their  significance  for  Dubie’s 
contemporary  long  poem,  so  eloquently  descriptive  in  its  title  and  so  disjunct  in 
its  structure.  Clark  uses  Jung  to  account  for  the  acausal  programme  of  Dubie's 
poem,  specifically  the  notion  of  synchronicity  which  proposes  that  apparently 
unrelated  events  can  have  inexplicable  connections.  Clark’s  reading  of  the 
Elegies,  with  its  four  disconnected  protagonists  and  fracturings  of  chronological 
relations,  is  lucid  and  instructive. 

The  fall  number  of  AmerP  (6.i)  is  a  ‘Special  Issue  on  Robert  Duncan’  which 
opens  with  Christopher  Beach  on  ‘Objectivist  Romantic:  Ezra  Pound  and  the 
Poetic  Constellations  of  Robert  Duncan’  (3-24).  Beach  illustrates  the  catholicity 
of  Duncan’s  notion  of  poetic  tradition  and  inheritance,  an  inheritance  which,  if 
it  is  centred  in  a  rich  appraisal  and  usage  of  Pound's  techne,  embraces  contraries 
and  polarities  with  equal  imaginative  vigour  and  practice.  Donald  Gutierrez’s 
‘The  Beautiful  Place  in  the  Mind:  Robert  Duncan’s  “Often  I  Am  Permitted  to 
Return  to  a  Meadow”  ’  (25-30)  endeavours  to  see  this  poem  as  ‘a  performance  in 
monistic  epistemology’,  and  at  the  core  of  its  subject-object  reversibility  ‘is  a 
visionary  sense  of  an  ideal  enclave’  in  which  Duncan  celebrates  the  numinous 
agents  of  inspiration.  This  issue  has  Robert  Duncan  ‘On  Pound  and  Williams' 
(31-8),  a  casual  reminiscence  of  his  sense  of  these  two  poets,  given  in  a 
conversation  with  James  Laughlin  in  April  1983,  which  is  especially  interesting 
for  Duncan’s  account  of  his  first  discovery  of  Pound,  and  his  earliest  difficulties  in 
locating  the  music  of  Williams’s  work.  The  ‘Feature’  section  of  this  issue  (39-77) 
contains  the  tributes  of  many  poets  and  critics.  This  section  is  a  collective 
lamentation  for  Duncan  with  orations  on  his  power  to  survive  death  through  his 
poetry.  The  ‘Forum’  section  (78-87)  gives  an  interview  with  William  Everson  on 
Duncan.  The  issue  concludes  with  ‘A  Robert  Duncan  Checklist’  of  primary 
works  and  secondary  sources  (88-9). 

Richard  Eberhart’s  Collected  Poems,  1930—1986  comes  as  a  welcome 
reminder  of  the  robust  strengths  of  this  poet  whose  vocabulary  often  seeks  to 
discomfort  his  auditors,  and  whose  stance  is  a  domestic  accommodation  of  the 
visionary.  Eberhart  is  unfashionable  in  the  world  of  contemporary  American 
poetry,  as  is  evident  in  his  omission  from  Helen  Vendler’s  Faber  Book  of 
Contemporary  American  Poetry  (1986),  an  ungenerous  omission,  among  many 
others.  Yet  he  is  a  master  of  conventional  forms,  whose  work  has  a  Frost-like 
quality  which  celebrates  the  mysterious  and  the  divine  in  the  commonplace.  If 
there  really  is  a  return  under  way  in  current  American  poetry  to  orthodox  forms 
and  metrics,  in  revolt  from  the  indeterminacies  of  free  verse  and  open  forms. 
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then  I  suspect  Eberhart  is  due  for  reassessment,  and  this  volume  will  do  much  to 
make  his  case. 

Russell  Edson  is  the  subject  of  Susan  E.  Hawkins  in  ‘Russell  Edson’s  Fabled 
World’  ( AmerP  5:iii. 39—52)  where  she  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  central 
preoccupations  of  this  poet  who  is  said  to  be  so  visible  to  other  poets  ‘yet  so 
hidden  from  the  poetry-reading  public’.  She  proposes  that  Edson’s  imaginative 
world  is  based  on  phenomenological  intersubjectivity,  in  which  ‘the  active, 
intending  relationship  between  self  and  other,  self  and  culture,  self  and  language’ 
undergoes  ‘haphazard  transformation’  in  Edson’s  prose  poems. 

Craig  S.  Abbott,  in  ‘Untermeyer  on  Eliot’  ( JML  105-19),  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  Louis  Untermeyer’s  anthology  Modern  American  Poetry ,  published  in 
seven  editions  from  1919  to  1950,  which  helped  to  define  the  canon  of  modern 
poetry,  and  Eliot’s  place  in  it  in  America.  Abbott  charts  the  story  of 
Untermeyer’s  unease  with  Eliot  (his  favourite  modern  poet  was  Robert  Frost), 
which  never  wholly  disappeared,  but  was  moderated  in  the  1942  edition 
following  the  emergence  of  Eliot’s  poetry  of  spiritual  affirmation.  Kenneth 
Asher’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  Ideology’  (ELH  895-915)  argues  that  the  ‘whole  corpus 
of  Eliot’s  thinking  on  literature,  politics  and  religion  is  an  antidemocratic 
animus  refined  from  French  reactionary  sources’.  Such  an  argument  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  familiar  to  Eliot  studies  for  many  years. 

Donald  J.  Childs  writes  on  ‘Stetson  in  The  Waste  Land  ( EIC  131-48),  a 
convincing  addition  to  the  corpus  of  source-studies  for  Eliot’s  use  of ‘Stetson’  in 
The  Waste  Land.  Childs’s  essay,  ‘Knowledge  and  Experience  in  “The  Love  Song 
of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”’  ( ELH  685-99),  argues  that  the  poem  is  thoroughly 
Bradleian  in  its  insistence  upon  the  reinterpretation  of  lived  experience,  and  that 
‘Prufrock’  is  closely  related  to  Eliot’s  dissertation  ‘Knowledge  and  Experience  in 
the  Philosophy  of  F.  H.  Bradley’  (1964).  John  Xiros  Cooper’s  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the 
Politics  of  Voice:  The  Argument  of  ‘The  Waste  Land’  reads  the  poem  as  an 
assault  on  the  language  of  privileged  discourse  which  enacts  its  revolutionary 
attack  in  the  ‘socioverbal  environment’  in  which  it  was  composed  and  first  read. 
The  intention  of  Cooper’s  book  is  to  make  the  poem’s  argument  explicit,  to 
unveil  its  ‘firm  connection  to  its  historical  moment’.  The  outcome  is  a  reading  of 
the  poem  which  construes  its  argument  as  a  dismembering  of  ‘typical  humanist 
accounts  of  experience  inscribed  in  the  discursive  practices  of  the  progressive 
Victorians  and  their  immediate  successors  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century’. 
This  account  of  the  baseline  of  Eliot’s  repudiation  of  liberal  humanism  is 
provocative  in  its  engagement  with  Eliot’s  recent  critics,  and  informative  on  the 
way  the  poem  picks  up  the  nuances  of  social  and  critical  debate  in  late  Victorian 
and  Edwardian  literary,  journalistic,  and  political  contexts.  Cooper  is  generally 
in  sympathy  with  Christopher  Ricks’s  work  on  ‘prejudice’  and  Eliot,  particu¬ 
larly  the  way  the  poem  induces  a  response  in  the  receptive  reader,  though  Cooper 
will  argue  that  its  first  readers  failed  the  poem.  His  approach  frequently  induces 
a  chill  in  this  reader,  as  he  confidently  proposes  that  Eliot  didn’t  feel  the  need  to 
repress  or  deflect  his  opinions  about  the  Sweeneys  (those  lower-order  beings  of 
the  working  class  who  instigated  Eliot’s  so-called  intense  anti-humanism),  the 
Jews,  or  the  sexuality  of  women,  because  he  was  confident  ‘quite  obviously’  that 
his  readers  would  understand  the  voice  speaking  to  them,  and  know  ‘tacitly  from 
what  social  place  it  was  speaking’.  We  are  thus  asked  to  see  the  progressive 
liberal  humanist  world  of  the  poem’s  original  moment  -  if  it  still  existed  -  as  able 
to  locate  a  voice  and  context  at  once  participating  in  its  status  and  assumptions, 
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and  yet  thoroughly  parodic  of  them.  It  is  no  wonder  the  poem  failed  to  be  read  in 
these  terms  and  did  not  engage  some  ‘fundamental  revision  of  bourgeois 
consciousness’,  becoming  instead  the  flagpole  of  modernist  aestheticism. 

Valerie  Eliot’s  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Letters  ofT.  S.  Eliot  covering 
the  years  1898  to  1922  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  Eliot’s  personal  circumstances 
through  these  years.  It  includes  a  generous  helping  of  letters  from  his 
correspondents,  and  the  years  1911  and  1912  include  seven  letters  from  Jean 
Verdenal  and  one  from  Alain  Fournier.  There  are  many  letters  here  by  Vivien 
Eliot,  and  some  half-dozen  letters  from  Pound,  including  the  one  which  advises 
Eliot  against  using  ‘Gerontion’  as  a  preface  to  The  Waste  Land.  Naturally,  there 
are  a  great  many  letters  from  Eliot  to  his  parents,  particularly  his  mother,  and  his 
brother  Henry,  and  the  tone  of  these  is  largely  dutiful.  His  letters  to  his  literary 
companions  such  as  Conrad  Aiken,  Richard  Aldington,  and  Pound  exhibit  a 
lively  playfulness  when  not  preoccupied  with  editorial  and  publishing  matters. 
Eliot’s  letters  during  the  First  World  War,  and  his  comments  about  the  war.  are 
of  considerable  fascination.  In  contrast  to  the  canonical  readings  of  The  Waste 
Land,  there  is  no  sense  in  these  letters  of  Eliot’s  view  of  London  as  the  locus  of  a 
collapsing  social  and  cultural  order:  rather,  he  delights  in  the  place,  its  physical 
geography,  and  the  beauty  of  its  houses,  squares,  and  parks.  His  interest  in  the 
English  class  system  is  noteworthy.  ‘The  middle  class’,  he  writes  in  March  1917, 
‘is  hopelessly  stupid’  but  the  working  class  he  meets  at  his  evening  classes  in 
literature  ‘is  the  most  agreeable  in  England  to  me’.  What  now  of  Eliot's  illiberal 
anti-humanism?  Certainly,  such  expression  must  further  complicate  our  view  of 
his  class  snobbism  in  the  poems  up  to  The  Waste  Land.  And  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  to  Eleanor  Hinkley  of  23  March  1917  we  may  now  discover  a  quite 
unexpected  source  for  the  figure  of  Madame  Sosostris.  Valerie  Eliot's  annota¬ 
tions  to  these  letters  are  informative,  as  is  her  introduction. 

The  sixth  issue  of  ES  was  a  special  issue  on  T.  S.  Eliot.  L.  R.  Leavis,  in  ‘T.  S. 
Eliot  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Future'  (481-96),  takes  the  occasion  of  Eliot's 
centenary  to  fulminate  against  the  dire  conditions  of  contemporary  literary 
culture,  yet  finds  some  solace  in  the  work  of  a  few  contemporary  poets  who  bear 
the  beneficial  impress  of  Eliot's  influence  on  them.  David  Galef,  in  ‘Fragments  of 
a  Journey:  The  Drama  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Sweeney  Agonistes'  (497-508),  writes  on 
the  structure  of  this  unfinished  play,  and  offers  the  view  that  its  incompleteness 
may  be  due  to  Eliot’s  difficulties  in  treating  religion  ‘comically,  even  serenely'. 
T.  H.  B.  M.  Harmsen  writes  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetic  Testament:  The  Personality 
of  the  Impersonal  Seeker’  (509-17)  and  discovers  ‘personal  and  impersonal 
truth’  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Dantean  ‘canto’  of  ‘Little  Gidding’,  but  seems 
unaware  of  recent  discussions  of  Eliot’s  theory  of  impersonality.  Finally. 
T.  A.  Birrell,  in  ‘A  Reception  of  T.  S.  Eliot:  Texts  and  Contexts’  (518-33),  gives 
an  autobiographical  account  of  fifty  years’  acquaintance  with  Eliot’s  poetry,  and 
while  this  is  of  no  scholarly  or  critical  interest,  it  makes  a  contribution  to  cultural 
history  in  its  expression  of  an  awakening  to  Eliot  is  mid-adolescence  in  the  late 
thirties,  which  must  be  a  widely  shared  experience. 

In  ‘The  Waste  Land':  A  Poem  of  Memory  and  Desire  Nancy  K.  Gish  offers  an 
entirely  reasonable,  if  unexceptional,  account  of  the  poem  for  readers  familiar 
with  the  text  and  its  notes,  but  ignorant  of  its  ‘secondary  sources' .  Such  readers, 
if  there  are  any,  probably  don’t  want  this  kind  of  introductory  study,  and  they 
certainly  don’t  want  to  be  further  mystified  by  the  suggestion  that  if  we  now 
know  how  far  Eliot's  personal  and  psychological  condition  shaped  the  form  of 
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the  poem  ‘the  poem  as  it  stands  may  suggest  the  ways  in  which  all  language 
functions’:  that  is  a  preposterous  claim  to  add  to  the  poem’s  burden  of 
mysterious  significance.  In  her  account  of  its  structure  and  theme  Gish  asserts, 
like  many  of  her  predecessors,  that  there  is  ‘a  central  consciousness’,  here 
attributed  to  the  voice  of  the  narrator  who  insists  on  the  ‘universality  of  his 
vision’.  And  therein  lies  the  rub  for  those  who  do  not  share  Eliot’s  jaundiced 
view  of  the  potential  of  human  affections  in  the  sexual  expression  of  love. 
Notwithstanding  this  caveat,  Gish’s  account  of  the  poem  is  intelligent  and 
flexible  in  its  resolute  ambition  to  speak  purposefully  to  the  bewildered  common 
reader. 

Lyndall  Gordon’s  Eliot’s  New  Life  is  meant  to  stand  independently  of  her 
earlier  book  Eliot’s  Early  Years  (1977),  though  this  new  book  employs  the  same 
methodology  and  seeks  to  show  the  recurrent  links  between  the  earlier  and  later 
stages  of  his  life.  Her  quest  for  Eliot  is  still  to  tell  of  his  ‘insistent  search  for 
salvation’  with  his  work  and  life  as  complementary  parts  of  one  design.  The  ‘new 
life’  of  this  book’s  title  refers  to  the  period  from  1933,  after  his  formal  separation 
from  Vivien,  though  its  newness  was  tarnished,  as  Gordon  shows,  by  a  ‘sense  of 
contamination  that  shut  him  off  from  any  close  relationship  until  his  marriage 
to  Valerie.  The  central  illuminations  of  this  book  are  Gordon’s  narratives  of 
Eliot’s  relationship  with  Mary  Trevelyan,  his  escort  at  parties,  the  theatre,  and 
the  church  from  1938  to  1956,  and  with  Emily  Hale,  the  Boston  friend  of  his 
youth,  whom  he  may  have  met  as  early  as  1 908,  and  with  whom  he  may  have  had 
some  understanding  about  the  possibility  of  marriage,  which  ended  with  his 
decision  to  stay  in  England  from  1914-15,  and  his  marriage  to  Vivien.  Gordon 
argues  that  Emily  was  the  model  for  the  silent  ethereal  women  in  his  poetry,  and 
this  seems  convincing.  The  story  of  Eliot’s  return  to  his  faithful  Emily  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties,  of  the  letters  between  them,  and  of  her  role  in  his  visits  to  America  is 
both  fascinating  and  disturbing.  If  Eliot  rediscovered  his  love  for  her,  it  was  to  be 
a  love  without  sexual  intimacy,  and,  at  the  moment  of  Vivien’s  death,  when  Eliot 
became  free  to  marry  again,  he  effectively  cut  himself  off  from  Emily  for  good. 
Gordon  argues  that  the  drafts  of  the  later  Quartets  suggest  she  continued  to 
preside  over  his  imaginative  life,  and  that  he  came  to  see  how  their  love  might  be 
used  to  sustain  religious  effort.  Yet  she  was  obliterated  from  the  public  face  of 
Eliot’s  poetry.  This  is  an  engrossing  if  painful  book  to  read. 

Guido  Kums,  in  ‘Dovetailing  in  Depth:  The  Waste  Land  and  Under  the 
Volcano'  ( NewComp  150-61),  compares  these  two  texts  for  what  is  common 
between  them  in  terms  of  structure,  technique,  and  content:  the  conjunctions 
here  discovered  do  not  strike  me  as  very  original.  Kieran  Quinlan,  in  ‘Sacred 
Eliot,  Secular  Ransom:  Dead  Opposites’  (KR  iv.1-14),  chides  Edward  Said  and 
Jonathan  Culler  for  the  limitations  of  their  valorizing  of ‘secular’  criticism  in  an 
essay  which  explores  the  differences  in  belief  of  Eliot  and  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
and  the  differences  of  substance  and  style  in  their  poetry. 

Christopher  Ricks’s  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Prejudice  is  a  book  which  deals  with 
controversial  issues  controversially.  As  with  his  work  on  Keats  and  embar¬ 
rassment,  this  book  investigates  the  meanings  and  the  contexts  of  prejudice,  a 
word,  with  all  its  derivatives,  and  a  condition  which  disturbs  our  equilibrium:  we 
should  mostly  like  to  pass  through  the  stations  of  experience  without 
acknowledging  it,  showing  it,  having  it,  or  having  it  said  of  us.  It  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  the  endeavour  of  this  book  is  to  exculpate  Eliot’s  prejudices, 
particularly  those  which  have  to  do  with  anti-Semitism,  if  he  had  them,  but  there 
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is  at  least  the  tincture  of  such  a  programme  here.  This  book  seeks  to  be  a 
‘sufficient  analysis’  of  Eliot’s  poetry  and  of  prejudice  ‘in  essence’,  and  I  take  the 
sense  of  irresolution  about  the  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other  to  be 
deliberate.  The  acuity  of  Ricks’s  close  reading  is  soon  in  evidence  here,  with  his 
discussion  of  the  announcement  of ‘Prufrock’  in  The  Egoist,  and  the  way  the  title 
of  the  poem  makes  the  air  ‘thick  with  incitements  to  prejudice’,  where  the 
prejudice  has  to  do  with  the  hypothetical  reader’s  sense  of  the  comic  impropriety 
of  the  name  as  an  agent  for  a  love  song.  Are  such  prejudices  contemptible?  By  his 
own  account,  Ricks  thinks  them  to  be  wilfully,  artfully  called  out  by  Eliot’s 
strategies.  What  then  is  the  effect  of ‘And  the  Jew  squats  on  the  window  sill’,  of 
‘Gerontion’,  or,  equally,  ‘Rachel  nee  Rabinovitch’  from  ‘Sweeney  among  the 
Nightingales’?  Ricks’s  account  of  these  lines  is  wonderfully  alert  to  all  that  may 
be  argued  in  defence  of  them,  essentially  through  the  difficulty  of  attributing 
them  simply  and  merely  as  expressions  of  Eliot’s  own  anti-Semitism,  rather  than 
expressive  instances  of  his  personae  in  these  poems.  At  the  base  of  his  argument 
here  is  an  appropriation  of  Eliot’s  comments  on  Dostoevsky,  that  he  had  the  gift 
‘for  utilizing  his  weaknesses’,  and  that  so  faced  and  studied,  such  weakness  may 
become  ‘the  entrance  to  a  genuine  and  personal  universe'.  These  summary 
comments  cannot  do  justice  to  this  provoking  book,  which  all  students  of  Eliot 
will  need  to  confront. 

Martin  Scofield’s  T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Poems  is  another  introductory  study  in 
CUP’s  British  and  Irish  Authors  series.  Scofield’s  book  is  marked  by  a  quietly 
invitational  tone  nicely  adjusted  to  his  method,  which  is  to  explore  with  his 
readers  the  primary  experience  of  the  poems  in  their  rhythmic,  figurative,  and 
tonal  effects,  to  register  their  ‘direct  shock  of  poetic  intensity’  as  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  meaning.  Though  Scofield  takes  his  cue  from  the 
approach  to  the  study  of  poetry  advocated  by  Eliot  in  his  1929  essay  on  Dante, 
the  more  telling  advice  comes  from  Eliot’s  comments  on  the  interplay  between 
effect  and  substance  in  Tennyson:  ‘Tennyson’s  surface,  his  technical  accom¬ 
plishment,  is  intimate  with  his  depths  ...  By  looking  innocently  at  the  surface  we 
are  most  likely  to  come  to  the  depths,  to  the  abyss  of  sorrow.’  Scofield  believes 
the  plays  to  be  the  least  significant  of  Eliot’s  work,  and  writes  only  a  few  pages 
each  on  The  Family  Reunion,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  and  Sweeney  Agonistes, 
with  incidental  reference  to  the  others.  If  this  seems  cavalier,  it  is  related  to  the 
problem  of  scale  of  treatment  which  any  book  of  this  kind  creates.  The 
discussion  of  The  Waste  Land  is  notably  truncated  in  detail,  with  two  or  three 
pages  per  section  (only  half  a  page  on  ‘Death  by  Water’),  and  one  is  led  to 
question  what  can  usefully  be  discussed  on  such  a  compass.  None  the  less 
Scofield  writes  judiciously  about  the  fragile  value  of  Eliot’s  use  of  myths  as 
‘controlling  and  ordering’  elements  of  the  poem,  and  sees  the  myth  of  the  Fisher 
King  and  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  ‘as  a  way  of  providing  a  shadowy 
background  of  half-remembered  significances  which  play  their  part  in  the  drama 
of  consciousness  in  the  poem’.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  account  of  the  critical  debate 
about  Four  Quartets  ends  on  a  temporizing  note,  in  which  we  are  tentatively 
asked  to  see  those  poems  as  the  ‘religious  perception'  of  an  age,  whether  or  not 
we  share  Eliot’s  beliefs.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  bring  comfort  to 
those  seeking  an  aid  to  the  poems  who  feel  imperilled  by  Eliot’s  erudition  and  his 
commentators’  scholarship. 

Michael  Selmon,  in  ‘Logician,  Heal  Thy  Self:  Poetry  and  Drama  in  Eliot’s  The 
Cocktail  Party  ( MD  495-5 1 1),  looks  at  the  inherent  opposition  between  Eliot’s 
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critical  argument  in  ‘Poetry  and  Drama’  -  that  the  language  of  dramatic  verse 
should  be  transparent,  with  what  Selmon  describes  as  the  opaque  language  of 
The  Cocktail  Party.  This  opacity  he  sees  as  functional  to  the  play,  particularly 
Act  1,  saturated  as  it  is  with  linguistic  self-referentiality,  where  speech  ‘remains 
trapped  in  the  self.  Selmon  argues  that  this  entrapment  of  language  and 
character  diminishes  as  the  play  achieves  a  reflective  pace  in  Act  2,  and  that  here, 
as  in  Act  3,  Eliot  approaches  his  ideal  of  dramatic  transparency. 

The  winter  issue  of  SR  carries  two  articles  in  celebration  of  Eliot’s  centenary, 
neither  of  them  very  distinguished.  In  ‘The  Success  and  Failure  of  T.  S.  Eliot’ 
(55-76)  Steven  Helmling  offers  an  unremarkable  exploration  of  the  paradox  at 
the  heart  of  Eliot’s  most  successful  work,  the  early  poetry,  that  impotence, 
despair,  and  failure  produce  a  poetry  of  brilliant  bravura  effects.  In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot: 
Alliance  of  Levity  and  Seriousness’  (77-94)  C.  A.  Patrides  argues  that  this 
alliance,  commended  as  central  to  the  poetry  of  Marvell  by  Eliot  in  1921,  is 
pervasively  evident  in  Eliot’s  own  practice,  an  alliance  which  eventually  leads  to 
that  Yeatsian  view  of  the  gaiety  of  Lear  and  Hamlet,  which  Patrides  locates  in 
Eliot’s  work  too,  ‘a  gaiety  which  transfigures  the  dread’. 

In  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Philosophy  of  Criticism  Richard  Shusterman  argues  that 
conventional  accounts  of  Eliot’s  criticism  see  it  as  a  holistic  practice  based  on 
Bradleian  idealism,  with  a  later  addition  of  Christian  thought.  Against  this 
orthodoxy  Shusterman  seeks  to  desystematize  the  continuity  of  Eliot’s  criticism 
and  place  it  within  a  historical  perspective  that  reflects  the  movements  in  modern 
philosophy  in  this  century.  While  he  accepts  the  initial  centrality  of  Bradleian 
thought,  he  argues  that  it  was  Russell’s  logical  atomism  which  crucially 
influenced  Eliot  from  about  1914,  an  influence  registered  in  his  first  major  phase 
of  criticism  from  1917  to  the  early  1930s.  Shusterman  argues  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  logical  atomism  for  Eliot  was  the  ‘methodology  and 
ideology  of  logical  and  linguistic  analysis’  with  its  insistence  that  philosophical 
knowledge  is  obtained  primarily  from  analysis.  He  discusses  Russell’s  reductive 
analysis  of  alleged  entities  and  the  consequential  analysis  aimed  at  exact 
definition,  and  shows  that  Eliot  used  both  these  forms,  citing  the  reductive 
procedure  of  his  method  in  ‘Reflections  on  Verse  Libre’  ,  and  the  attempt  to 
rescue  the  term  ‘rhetoric’  from  its  debased  usage  in  ‘Rhetoric  and  Poetic 
Drama’.  Shusterman  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  transformation  of  Eliot’s 
early  and  influential  advocacy  of  objectivity  to  the  latent  Augustanism  of  his 
view  of  objectivity  as  a  consensus  view  of  the  community  of  competent  readers, 
and  his  increasing  emphasis  on  the  subjective  and  personal  in  criticism.  He 
disputes  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  Eliot’s  theoretical  views  from 
first  to  last,  which  he  sees  as  reducing  complexities  to  a  monolithic  stance,  and 
shows  that  his  commitment  to  unity  (in  Shakespeare,  Yeats,  and  Bradley  for 
example)  is  coexistent  with  his  belief  in  development,  and  that  the  inter¬ 
connection  of  unity  and  development  is  equally  important  for  his  theory  of 
culture  and  tradition.  This  book  offers  an  important  revision  of  the  conventional 
accounts  of  the  foundations  of  Eliot’s  early  critical  methods,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Eliot  studies  in  this  centenary  year. 

The  autumn  1985  special  number  of  SoR  devoted  to  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Eliot  ( YW 66.5 1 6,  573^4)  has  now  been  published  in  book  form,  edited  by  James 
Olney,  under  the  title  T.  S.  Eliot:  Essays  from  ‘The  Southern  Review'.  The 
direction  of  Erik  Svarny’s  ‘The  Men  of  1914':  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Early  Modernism 
may  be  gauged  from  the  quotation  from  Walter  Benjamin  that  heads  his 
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introductory  chapter,  ‘The  work  is  the  death  mask  of  its  conception’.  Svarny 
repudiates  the  distinction  between  ‘history’  and  ‘text’  which  he  associates  with 
both  New  Criticism  and  its  American  deconstructive/formalist  successors,  and 
proposes  to  locate  history  within  the  text  ‘in  the  meanings  and  forms  it  offers  and 
allows’.  He  therefore  claims  this  book  as  a  comparative,  historical  study  which 
‘would  locate  the  social  intentionality  of  a  body  of  poetry  notoriously  resistant 
to  any  discussion  of  “meanings”  Such  an  approach  promises  much,  but  Svarny 
does  not  often  deliver  what  he  promises.  In  his  chapter  on  'The  Moment  of  Blast’ 
we  are  led  to  the  unremarkable  discovery  that  ‘tradition’  became  a  focal  issue  for 
Eliot  and  Pound,  that  it  was  a  rubric  under  which  they  could  combat  English 
insularity,  intellectual  entropy,  and  petrification,  even  if  they  could  not  agree  on 
what  the  tradition  was.  In  ‘Satire  and  Reification:  Eliot,  Jonson  and  Lewis’  we 
discover  that  Eliot’s  theory  of  tradition  overtly  forbids  personal  expression  in 
literature,  as  well  as  empathetic,  emotive  readings,  and  that  his  concept  of 
aesthetic  emotion,  derived  from  Remy  de  Gourmont,  is  combined  with  hostility 
to  the  Romantic  ‘cult  of  personality’  evinced  by  the  French  Classicist  thinkers  of 
Action  frangaise.  Except  in  so  far  as  this  is  evidence  of  Eliot's  emergent  leanings 
towards  French  rightism,  this  history  is  literary  and  narrowly  cultural,  and 
against  the  claims  of  Svarny’s  introduction.  And  his  reading  of  Hugh  Selwyn 
Mauberley  seems  to  me  thoroughly  formalist  in  the  last  analysis,  depending  on 
what  he  regards  as  the  vexed  issue  of  the  relation  between  Pound  and  his 
personae.  This  chapter  seems  to  make  no  acknowledgement  of  Pound's 
American  origins,  which,  after  all,  the  poem  foregrounds  and  which  may  be  said 
to  be  central  to  the  poem’s  historical  moment. 

Alison  Tate,  in  ‘The  Master-Narrative  of  Modernism:  Discourses  of  Gender 
and  Class  in  The  Wasteland  ( L&H  160-71),  analyses  the  hierarchically 
subordinate  discourse  of  women  in  the  poem,  a  subordination  predicated  by 
what  she  calls  ‘the  value  of  the  terms  set  by  the  English  literary  tradition':  the 
‘excluded’  and  ‘devalued’  status  of  women  is,  she  argues,  shared  by  the  working 
class  as  it  is  given  voice  in  this  poem,  and  ‘if  there  is  no  uniquely  privileged 
discourse  in  it,  yet  there  is  a  basic  hierarchy  ‘which  centres  on  the  privileging  of 
the  literary  field  of  discourse  itself.  Edward  Timms  and  Peter  Collier's  Visions 
and  Blueprints:  Avant-Garde  Culture  and  Radical  Politics  in  Early  Twentieth- 
Century  Europe  has  an  essay  by  Michael  Long  on  ‘The  Politics  of  English 
Modernism:  Eliot,  Pound  and  Joyce’  which  executes  a  vigorous  if  abbreviated 
analysis  of  the  poverty  of  Eliot’s  political  and  social  thought,  particularly  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  when  he  ‘looked  at  a  world  where  Fascism  and  Stalinism 
were  consuming  Europe  and  decided  that  the  principal  social  and  cultural 
enemies  were  liberalism,  democracy,  and  tolerance’.  Long  confesses  himself  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  openness  of  response  in  Eliot’s  poetry  with  the  enclosure  of 
his  political  ideas,  and  until  someone  investigates  how  that  irreconcilability 
came  about,  we  shall  be  no  further  forward  than  these  increasingly  familiar 
complaints  of  Eliot’s  political  and  social  ideas,  though  Long’s  expression  of 
them  is  strong  and  difficult  to  resist.  His  comments  on  Pound  are  predictably 
acerbic,  and  he  reads  the  violence  and  vulgarity  of  Pound’s  political  ideas  as 
inherent  in  certain  features  of  his  personality,  his  endemic  hero-worship,  his 
sexism,  and  his  work  as  a  translator,  which  Long  makes  into  an  act  of 
appropriation  which  assumes  psychopathic  proportions.  In  a  collection  of 
essays  with  a  European  range  of  focus,  these  brief  comments  on  Pound  are 
offered  in  a  curiously  ahistorical  context. 
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In  his  F.  W.  Bateson  Memorial  Lecture,  ‘Poetic  Truth:  Three  Interpretations’ 
(■ EIC  95-113),  Tzvetan  Todorov  cites  Eliot  as  one  of  his  commentators  on  the 
idea  of  poetic  truth,  and  elegantly  lays  out  the  Janus-faced  stance  of  Eliot  who 
insists  on  an  aesthetic  judgement  of  literature  to  assess  its  perfection,  but  on  an 
ethical,  social,  and  philosophical  judgement  to  assess  its  greatness.  Frederick 
Tomlin’s  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Friendship  is  the  record  of  a  friendship  of  over  thirty 
years.  Its  tone  is  devotional,  even  adulatory,  the  record  of  an  intellectual  passion 
which  seems  to  have  been  crystallized  by  Tomlin’s  first  encounter  with  Eliot, 
when  as  an  adolescent  schoolboy  he  heard  him  lecture  on  John  Marston  at 
King’s  College,  London  one  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1931.  Within  a  few  years 
Tomlin  was  reviewing  for  The  Criterion,  and  this  volume  prints  many  of  Eliot’s 
letters  to  him  about  reviews  and  articles  the  latter  was  engaged  on.  Eliot’s  tone  in 
these  letters  is  somewhat  paternalistic,  and  the  impression  he  gives  is  one  of  a 
scrupulously  polite  interest  in  Tomlin’s  work  and  circumstances. 

I  comment  briefly  here  on  Norman  N.  Holland’s  The  Brain  of  Robert  Frost 
because  this  strange  book  both  is  and  is  not  about  Frost,  in  the  sense  that 
Holland  ‘reads’  some  of  the  poems  but  formal  evaluation  is  not  his  purpose.  He 
claims  that  this  is  the  first  book  to  bring  the  ‘revolutionary  discoveries  of 
cognitive  science’  and  brain  research  to  bear  upon  literary  criticism  and  theory, 
and  to  challenge  the  literary-critical  idea  of  ‘signifying’  from  the  perspective  of 
the  new  cognitive  sciences.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dazzle  in  the  book,  mediated 
throughout  in  a  folksy  intimate  style:  the  argument  often  seduces,  the  style 
generally  repels.  The  early  chapters  on  ‘Reading  Frost’  and  ‘Frost  Reading’ 
seem  to  me,  despite  their  apparently  scientific  analysis  of  the  identity  of  Frost,  to 
arrive  at  no  startling  news  about  Frost  or  his  brain.  Holland  says  that  it  is  his 
critical  style  to  find  ‘some  centring  idea’  with  which  to  unify  the  pairs,  sub¬ 
themes,  and  oppositions  he  reads  in  Frost’s  poems,  and  this  impulse  to  synthesis 
seems  to  me  very  familiar.  Nor  are  some  of  his  pairs  and  opposites  unfamiliar  to 
Frost  criticism,  though  not  usually  put  in  these  terms.  Two  examples  must  suffice. 
First,  that  it  is  Frost’s  identity  to  use  ‘small  knowns’  to  call  forth  ‘big  unknowns’! 
And  that  for  Frost  not  only  is  poetry  a  matter  of ‘balancing’  (‘correspondence’  is 
what  Frost  called  it),  but  he  sees  politics  and  science  and  love  this  way  too:  or,  as 
Holland  puts  it,  ‘He  fantasizes  in  a  synecdochic  way’. 

George  Monteiro’s  Robert  Frost  and  the  New  England  Renaissance  is  a  study 
in  Frost’s  relationship  to  his  significant  precursors,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Emily  Dickinson  which  Monteiro  claims  has  never  been  thoroughly  presented. 
What  is  of  greatest  interest  here  is  what  becomes  of  Frost’s  work  when  it  is  set  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  to  these  strong  figures.  Monteiro’s  account  of  Frost 
and  Dickinson  is  certainly  interesting  within  the  limits  of  this  too  abbreviated 
scope,  and  his  account  of  the  way  Frost  picks  up  and  creatively  exploits  the 
possibilities  he  read  in  Dickinson’s  ‘From  cocoon  forth  a  butterfly’  suggests  that 
there  is  more  in  this  approach  to  Frost  than  these  early  chapters  of  his  book 
deliver.  That  there  were  thematic  correspondences  between  Frost  and  Dickinson 
is  more  easily  demonstrated  than  is  Frost’s  endeavour  to  overcome  Dickinson 
by  the  manner  of  his  rewriting  of  her.  Something  of  this  is  suggested  in 
Monteiro’s  account  of  the  response  to  Dickinson’s  ‘guarded  optimism’  in  ‘My 
cocoon  tightens,  colors  tense’  in  Frost’s  decision  to  take  her  ‘clew  divine’  as  a 
‘clue  demonic’  or  even  ‘satanic’.  The  problem  here,  and  it  is  a  pervasive  one 
which  affects  the  whole  discussion,  is  that  the  rewriting  is  thematic  and 
attitudinal,  and  the  comforting  regularity  of  Frost’s  rhythms  won’t  take  the 
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strain  of  this  revisionary  endeavour  imputed  to  them.  Monteiro  treats  us  to  one 
piece  of  silliness,  the  invention  of  a  lecture  on  Dickinson  that  Frost  might  have 
given  in  the  late  fifties  at  Amherst  but  didn’t.  Frost  was  more  in  control  of  his 
relation  to  Thoreau,  from  whose  Journals  he  learned  so  much,  and  to  Emerson, 
as  is  evident  in  the  vigour  of  his  arguments  both  with  and  against  Emerson  in  his 
poems;  though  Monteiro’s  account  of  these  relationships  is  well  grounded  in 
pertinent  analyses,  it  is  not,  I  suggest,  all  that  original. 

In  ‘“The  Lurking  Frost”:  Poetic  and  Rhetoric  in  “Two  Tramps  in  Mud 
Time’”  ( AL  226-40)  Walter  Jost  argues  against  the  bias  of  New  Criticism  which 
has  deflected  attention  from  the  ‘poem  as  voice’  to  the  ‘poem  as  well-wrought 
urn’,  which  effects  a  condescension  to  Frost’s  interest  in  argument  and 
persuasion.  He  delineates  Frost’s  rhetorical  stance  by  close  analysis  of  one  of  his 
most  ‘representative  and  misconstrued  poems’,  and  pays  unusually  close 
attention  to  what  is  widely  regarded  as  the  sententious  ninth  stanza  of  this  poem 
which  he  sees  as  a  rhetorically  appropriate  uniting  of  all  the  opposites  with  which 
the  poem  deals.  Jost  sees  ‘Two  Tramps’  as  a  triumph  of  Frost’s  poetry  about 
writing  in  its  formal  unifying  of  those  potent  polarities  in  Frost,  ‘the  Practical 
and  the  Poetic’.  In  ‘Frost  and  Modernism’  (. AL  1-16)  Robert  Kern  argues  that 
Frost’s  modernism  is  the  fruit  of  his  antagonism  to  the  visual  imperatives  of 
Imagism.  Frost  wants  ‘the  hearing  imagination'  rather  than  the  kind  that  merely 
sees  things,  and  this  aural  imagination  is  located  in  Frost's  theory  of  sentence- 
sounds.  Kern  uses  ‘A  Patch  of  Old  Snow’  and  ‘Never  Again  Would  Birds'  Song 
Be  the  Same’  as  examples  of  atemporal  narrative  questioning,  unlike 
‘Gerontion’  in  kind  but  akin  to  it  in  effect,  thus  placing  Frost  as  a  modernist  of  an 
Eliotian  kind  for  whom  the  poem  is  ‘a  revelation  of  continuity’. 

Ron  Thomas,  in  ‘Thoreau,  William  James,  and  Frost's  “Quest  of  the  Purple- 
Fringed”:  A  Contextual  Reading’  ( AL  433-50),  takes  us  on  a  circuitous  journey 
to  argue  for  ‘The  Quest  of  the  Orchis’  as  Frost's  early  statement  of  his 
consecration  to  poetry,  a  consecration  which  takes  its  shaping  spirit  from  his 
identification  with  the  orchid  through  his  botanical  studies  of  the  flower,  and 
through  Thoreau  whose  writings  on  the  orchid  he  read  in  Thoreau's  Journals. 
The  role  of  William  James’s  Psychology  in  this  contextual  reading  is  frankly 
hypothetical,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  impressive  endeavour  to  place 
Frost’s  orchid  poem  at  the  centre  of  his  poetic  identity  and  to  see  it  as  an  icon  of 
Frost’s  relationship  to  his  American  audience. 

Thomas  F.  Merrill’s  Allen  Ginsberg  is  a  revised  edition  of  his  1974  study  which 
now  includes  consideration  of  the  verse  and  prose  published  since  then, 
particularly  Mind  Breaths  of  1978  and  Plutonian  Ode  of  1982.  His  comments  on 
these  volumes  maintain  that  judicious  blend  of  discrimination  and  praise  which 
marked  the  book  on  its  first  appearance,  with  the  emphasis  falling  on  a 
somewhat  suspicious  tolerance  of  the  late  poems.  The  conclusion  makes  a  case 
for  Ginsberg’s  poetry  of ‘open  form’  as  a  comprehensive  stance  towards  reality, 
and  offers  a  populist  account  of  the  condition  of  ‘empty  awareness’  in  which 
these  poems  require  to  be  read.  The  primary  and  secondary  bibliographies  have 
been  updated.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  discover  there  have  been  four  full- 
length  studies  of  Ginsberg  since  Merrill’s  1974  book. 

Jerome  Griswold’s  The  Children’s  Books  of  Randall  Jarrell  is  a  work  of  piety 
and  homage,  an  appreciative  study  of  that  inspiring  last  phase  of  Jarrell’s  career, 
his  stories  for  children,  a  programme  which  came  about  at  the  invitation  of  one 
of  Macmillan’s  younger  but  powerful  editors,  Michael  di  Capau,  whose  timely 
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invitation  to  Jarrell  to  do  a  translation  of  five  of  Grimm’s  tales  for  a  series  of 
children’s  classics  led  eventually  to  Jarrell’s  own  stories  for  children.  These,  The 
Gingerbread  Rabbit,  The  Bat-Poet,  Fly  by  Night,  and  The  Animal  Family,  are 
here  read  by  Griswold  for  their  subtextual  significance,  but  in  a  mode  of  criticism 
which  is  suitably  restrained.  The  first  of  these  books  was  illustrated  by  Garth 
Williams,  the  last  three  by  Maurice  Sendak,  and  many  of  their  illustrations  are 
reproduced  in  this  handsome  book. 

The  fall  1987  issue  of  AmerP  (5.i)  is  a  special  issue  devoted  to  Robinson 
Jeffers,  edited  by  Tim  Hunt  and  Hugh  Witemeyer.  In  ‘Robinson  Jeffers  and  the 
Canon’  (4-16)  Terry  Beers  gives  an  overview  of  the  academic  neglect  and 
widespread  critical  rejection  of  Jeffers  until  very  recently,  and  hopes  that  the 
plurality  of  current  theories  of  literature  and  criticism  will  create  a  proper  place 
for  Jeffers  within  the  academy.  Eva  Hesse,  in  ‘Poetry  as  a  Means  of  Discovery’ 
(17-34),  writes  instructively  on  the  true  meaning  of  Jeffers’  concept  of 
‘Inhumanism’,  and  his  idea  of  man’s  unpaid  debt  to  nature;  unfortunately  this 
essay  is  marred  by  the  frankly  preposterous  claim  that  the  writings  of  Levi- 
Strauss,  Jacques  Derrida,  and  Julia  Kristeva  have  cleared  away  the  dogmas  of 
obsolescent  humanism,  as  a  result  of  which  we  may  now  read  Jeffers’  response  to 
‘life’s  tragic  dimensions’  with  a  new  clarity  as  to  his  resources  and  meanings.  The 
best  of  these  critical  essays  is  Harold  Schweizer’s  ‘Robinson  Jeffers’  Excellent 
Action’  (35-58)  which  takes  Matthew  Arnold’s  anxieties  about  the  intro¬ 
spections  of  mid  nineteenth-century  poetry,  in  relation  to  Arnold’s  sense  of  the 
intellectual  deliverance  of  classical  tragedy,  as  his  point  of  reference  for  a  subtle 
analysis  of  Jeffers’  mode  of  tragedy,  which  eschews  the  urban  Angst- ridden 
questings  of  his  modernist  contemporaries  in  favour  of  a  postulated  alternative 
in  ‘permanent  things  and  the  permanent  aspects  of  life’.  Schweizer  argues  well 
for  the  cost  and  the  qualitative  attainment  of  Jeffers’  vision  of  tragic 
authentication  in  ‘Roan  Stallion’,  ‘Cawdor’,  ‘Thurso’s  Landing’,  and  some 
shorter  lyrics,  ‘despite  his  knowledge  of  man’s  expendable  value’.  This  is  simply 
the  best  essay  on  Jeffers  that  I  have  read  and  makes  its  case  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  honesty.  In  the  ‘Notes  and  Documents’  section  we  are  given  variant 
readings  of  some  of  Jeffers’  poems  (59-72),  and  William  Everson’s  letters  to  Tim 
Hunt  and  the  advisory  board  of  the  edition  of  Jeffers’  collected  poems,  currently 
in  process  of  publication  from  StanfordUP  (73-80).  There  is  a  ‘Forum’  on  Jeffers 
(8 1—93)  which  opens  with  an  instructive  interview  with  John  Hollander  and  has 
contributions  from  William  Stafford,  John  Haines,  Robert  Morgan,  Gerald 
Haslam,  Robert  Peters,  Fred  Chappell,  and  Betty  Adcock.  The  issue  concludes 
with  a  resume  of  Jeffers  studies  in  1987  by  Tim  Hunt. 

William  Everson’s  The  Excesses  of  God:  Robinson  Jeffers  as  a  Religious  Figure 
was  twenty  years  in  the  making,  and  is  a  belated  attempt  to  formulate  material 
excluded  from  his  earlier  book  on  Jeffers,  Fragments  of  an  Older  Fury  (1968). 
This  new  book  also  seeks  to  redress  the  balance  of  recent  criticism,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  philosophical  nature  of  Jeffers’  work,  by  centralizing  what  is 
here  called  ‘the  sacred  vision  of  Robinson  Jeffers’.  Such  a  work  invites  faith 
rather  than  judgement,  and  there  is  an  assertive  tone  throughout  which  takes  the 
will  for  the  deed.  Everson  sees  Jeffers  as  a  poet  of  the  numinous  and  hierophanic, 
and  his  introduction  sets  out  the  contiguity  between  Rudolf  Otto’s  The  Idea  of 
the  Holy,  Mercia  Elihde’s  ‘Power  and  Holiness’  chapter  in  Myths,  Dreams,  and 
Mysteries,  and  the  tenor  and  import  of  much  of  Jeffers’  work.  This  orientation 
bears  sound  dividends  in  general,  underlining  the  propriety  of  Everson’s 
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approach  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  in  Jeffers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
long  concluding  chapter,  a  meditation  on  sex  and'  religion,  in  which  Everson 
explores  Jeffers’  poems  via  Otto’s  specifications  of  the  numinous  through  such 
terms  as  longing,  solemnity,  and  fascination. 

Tim  Hunt  has  edited  The  Collected  Poetry  of  Robinson  Jeffers ,  Volume  I, 
1920-1928,  the  first  of  a  four-volume  edition  arranged  chronologically,  except 
that  the  poems  prior  to  1 920,  regarded  as  Jeffers’  apprentice  work,  are  postponed 
to  Volume  IV,  as  is  the  editorial  apparatus  to  the  whole  edition.  This  first  volume 
gives  us  the  collections  Tamar,  Roan  Stallion,  The  Women  at  Sur  Point ,  and 
Cawdor.  Hunt  provides  an  excellent  introduction  which  uses  crucial  events  in 
Jeffers’  life  to  account  for  the  choices  he  made  as  to  the  form  and  content  of  his 
work,  and  his  refusal  of  the  technical  experimentalism  of  his  modernist 
contemporaries.  Hunt’s  telling  of  the  development  of  Jeffers’  mastery  of  form  in 
the  unrhymed  accentual  line  and  his  sharpening  consciousness  of  his  true 
subjects,  as  these  emerge  in  his  work  of  the  early  twenties,  is  lucid  and  helpful. 
This  is  a  beautiful  book,  stylish  in  format  and  appearance,  and  is  a  pleasure  to 
use.  It  bears  a  remarkable  frontispiece  photographic  portrait  of  Jeffers  by  Ansell 
Adams,  taken  circa  1927.  Jeffers  is  David  Copland  Morris’s  subject  in  ‘Ideology 
and  Environment:  The  Challenge  of  Robinson  Jeffers’  “Inhumanism”  ’  (AmerP 
5:iii.32-8),  another  endeavour  to  render  Jeffers’  concept  of  ‘Inhumanism’  as  a 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  contemporary  ecological  anxiety  created  by  the 
mess  humans  have  made  of  the  ‘health  of  the  biosphere'  through  their 
‘exaggerated  anthropocentrism’. 

Daniel  Schenker,  in  ‘Technology  versus  Technique:  The  Fundamental  Project 
of  Galway  Kinnell’s  Recent  Poetry’  ( AmerP  5:iii. 53-63),  suggests  that  if 
Kinnell’s  tone  is  sometimes  apocalyptic,  his  vision  is  domestic  rather  than 
‘world-historical’,  his  alliances  with  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Frost  rather 
than  Eliot  and  Pound,  and  that  his  project  should  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
‘exorcise  the  will  to  power  from  modern  verse',  to  resign  ‘power  for  knowledge’: 
though  Schenker  does  not  make  this  point,  his  account  of  Kinnell's  primordial 
and  elemental  themes,  and  his  view  of  human  society  in  relation  to  the  society  of 
nature,  puts  him  in  the  tradition  of  Jeffers,  on  this  reading. 

Harry  Marten’s  Understanding  Denise  Levertov  is  in  the  Understanding 
Contemporary  American  Literature  series,  designed  for  uninitiated  non- 
academic  readers  and  students.  Marten's  account  of  Levertov’s  development 
does  not  shirk  the  difficulties  of  placement,  and  whenever  he  can  he  allows 
Levertov  to  speak  for  herself,  either  through  her  poems  or  her  prose.  Early  on  we 
learn  that  the  heart  of  her  work  lies  in  ‘the  acknowledgement,  and  celebration,  of 
mystery’,  and  Marten  shows  how  such  a  preoccupation  is  harnessed  to  a  fusion 
of  forms  and  styles  part  Romantic  and  part  modernist.  While  he  does  not  impose 
a  false  synthesis  on  her  oeuvre,  he  shows  how  the  radicalism  of  her  earliest  books, 
with  their  ambition  to  awaken  her  readers  through  the  formal  complexities  of 
structure,  is  consonant  with  her  latest  concerns,  that  reaching  out  for  religious 
revelation  which  has  subdued  her  preoccupations  with  politics,  which  was  so 
marked  in  her  work  of  the  late  sixties  and  seventies.  This  is  a  very  sound  study  of 
Levertov’s  work,  not  at  all  limited  by  its  status  as  an  introduction. 

Liana  Sakelliou-Schultz’s  Denise  Levertov:  An  Annotated  Primary  and 
Secondary  Bibliography  is  at  best  a  useful  contribution  to  Levertov  studies  in  its 
listings  of  Levertov’s  own  publications  and  the  critical  commentary  upon  her. 
The  brief  introduction  gives  an  impacted  history  of  her  critical  reception,  and 
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some  of  the  items  in  the  annotated  bibliographies  are  less  than  helpful.  For 
example,  in  the  ‘Secondary  Reference  Works’,  the  item  under  F22,  which  refers 
to  ‘Chandler  Facsimile  Series  in  American  Literature’  (1968),  tells  us  that  this 
‘might  contain  facsimiles  of  hard-to-get  1st  editions’.  Does  it,  or  doesn’t  it?  one 
feels  compelled  to  ask  of  a  bibliographer.  And  some  ‘Dissertation  Abstracts’ 
merely  tell  us  that  no  entries  for  Levertov  are  found  under  certain  years,  which 
shows  something,  negatively,  but  is  a  curious  practice.  Happily,  the  editor’s 
annotations  to  books  and  articles  on,  or  which  include  substantial  reference  to, 
Levertov  are  better  organized,  though  even  here  there  is  a  good  deal  of  space 
devoted  to  publications  in  which  she  is  merely  mentioned.  This  makes  for 
complete  coverage  certainly,  but  many  of  these  entries  could  have  been  pruned. 

In  his  Reader’s  Guide  to  Robert  Lowell  Philip  Hobsbaum  shows  that  few  are  as 
well  equipped  for  the  writing  of  a  guide  to  Lowell,  for  this  poet-maker  has  been 
intimate  with  Lowell’s  work  since  1950,  long  before  The  Review  and  its  successor 
The  New  Review  took  up  the  celebration  of  Lowell  in  the  1960s  on  the  wave  of 
popular  acclaim  of  Life  Studies.  The  opening  chapter  of  Hobsbaum’s  book,  on 
Land  of  Unlikeness  and  Lord  Weary’s  Castle,  is  an  exemplary  encapsulation  of 
Lowell’s  relationship  with  his  creative  father-figures,  Richard  Eberhart,  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  Allen  Tate,  and  John  Crowe  Ransom.  The  description  of  Lowell’s 
earliest  creative  work  and  his  relationship  to  the  mores  and  tastes  of  the  New 
Critics  is  finely  condensed,  and  Hobsbaum  properly  brings  in  the  effects  on 
Lowell  of  the  familial  bondage  of  the  Lowell/Winslow  clans,  and  the  young 
poet’s  use  of  poetry  ‘as  a  way  of  creating  a  persona  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  the  generations  of  Lowells  and  Winslows  who  would  otherwise  have 
absorbed  him’.  His  account  of  The  Mills  of  the  Kavanaughs  appropriately 
suggests  we  substitute  ‘Winslow’  for  Kavanaugh  and  read  in  these  densely 
wrought  poems  of  fictional  characters  the  tremors  of  a  personality  easily 
destabilized.  This  short  book  is  packed  with  information  on  Lowell’s  literary, 
social,  and  personal  sources  for  his  poems,  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  various 
transformations  in  Lowell’s  critical  reputation,  and  manages  a  decent  reticence 
about  the  life. 

In  Berryman  and  Lowell:  The  Art  of  Losing  Stephen  Matterson  traces  the 
contiguities  and  divergences  of  subject  and  form  in  the  poetry  of  Lowell  and 
Berryman.  He  argues  that  if  their  earliest  work  was  a  ‘poetics  of  recovery,  of 
restitution’  learned  from  Yeats,  Tate,  and  Ransom,  they  eventually  abandoned 
that  mode  for  what  he  calls  ‘a  poetics  of  loss’,  in  which  the  baroque  complexity  of 
their  first  styles  gives  way  to  what  Lowell  called  a  ‘rhetoric  of  destitution’. 
Matterson  proposes  that  the  Agrarian  convictions  of  Tate  and  Ransom  had  a 
greater  impact  on  Lowell  than  is  usually  recognized,  not  only  in  Tate’s  view  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  a  generally  accepted  ‘picture  of  the  world,  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  metrical  system  and  its  differentiation  into  patterns’,  but 
also  in  Ransom’s  ideas  on  ‘the  ontology  of  poetry’  developed  in  his  1930  book 
God  without  Thunder,  and  suggests  Ransom’s  influence  helps  explain  the  concern 
with  ‘damnation,  violent  apocalypse,  personal  guilt  and  worldly  sinfulness’  in 
Lord  Weary’s  Castle.  Matterson  sees  Lowell’s  early  religious  faith  and 
Berryman’s  alternative  faith  in  art  as  necessities  born  of  their  fear  of  loss  and 
disorder,  parental,  personal,  and  cultural.  His  larger  purpose  is  to  show  how 
these  poets  developed  idioms  and  forms  uniquely  expressive  of  their  own  voices 
in  their  resolute  determination  to  overcome  their  ‘strong  precursors’,  Yeats, 
Eliot,  and  Pound.  Matterson  writes  well  on  Berryman’s  obsession  with  his 
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Dream  Song  form,  and  Lowell’s  equally  obsessive  commitment  to  the  fourteen- 
liners  of  the  first  version  of  Notebook  and  its  successors,  and  on  the  relative 
failure  of  Berryman  to  affirm  ‘a  higher  meaningful  order’  in  Love  and  Fame ,  and 
Lowell’s  nihilism  in  Day  by  Day.  This  is  a  very  condensed  book,  and  one  feels 
that  Matterson  often  needs  more  space  to  explore  the  implications  of  his 
arguments  than  its  introductory  format  allows.  At  £25  for  106  pages  of  text,  it  is 
a  very  expensive  book. 

A  few  pages  into  Katharine  Wallingford’s  introduction  to  her  Robert  Lowell  s 
Language  of  the  Self  we  find  her  rhetorically  asking  whether  the  divided  ego  of 
the  poet  serves  ‘an  aesthetic  or  a  more  personal  purpose’.  As  Wallingford  knows, 
there  is  no  answer  to  this  question  except  to  pose  another.  What  more  "personal 
purpose’  could  there  be  for  a  poet  than  his  or  her  poetry?  She  proceeds  to  assert 
that  ‘the  splitting  of  the  ego’  permits  the  ‘observing  ego’  to  observe  the 
‘experiencing  self  and  to  shape  the  materials  of  the  experience  into  art.  This 
itself  begs  the  question  of  the  volitional  nature  of  such  a  division,  especially  in 
Lowell.  Further,  this  introductory  chapter,  like  the  book  as  a  whole,  is 
overburdened  with  citation  from  other  commentators  on  Lowell.  Hardly  a 
paragraph  goes  by  without  some  leaning  upon  another’s  view  of  Lowell,  and  this 
is  extraordinary  in  a  book  which  foregrounds  ‘self-examination’  in  Lowell  as  its 
point  of  departure.  Wallingford’s  insistent  emphasis  on  the  conjunctions  of  two 
intellectual  strains  in  Lowell,  the  entailed  demands  of  self-scrutiny  in  New 
England  Puritanism,  and  the  practice  of  self-examination  in  psychoanalysis, 
might  have  led  to  a  different  practice  in  this  book.  But  it  seems  to  me  laden  with  a 
desire  for  the  comforts  of  authority  and  consensus,  here  found  in  others' 
writings  on  Lowell.  I  cannot  see  that  our  understanding  of  Lowell's  poetry,  let 
alone  the  psychoses  of  his  illnesses,  is  advanced  by  this  book,  for  all  the  integrity 
of  its  intentions. 

Gene  Frumkin,  in  ‘Figures  and  Letters:  The  Poetry  of  Thomas  McGrath' 
(. AmerP  5:iii. 64-76),  makes  large  claims  for  McGrath’s  Letter  to  an  Imaginary 
Friend  as  a  monument  of  twentieth-century  American  poetry,  and  looks  at  the 
‘lyricism,  wit  and  satire’  in  McGrath,  with  special  reference  to  the  political 
satires  of  Figures  of  the  Double  World.  If  McGrath  has  the  excellent  qualities 
Frumkin  argues  for,  why  is  this  paper  so  stridently  assertive? 

On  the  evidence  of  Ed  Folsom  and  Cary  Nelson’s  Regions  of  Memory: 
Uncollected  Prose,  1949-1982:  W.  S.  Merwin ,  Merwin  has  been  as  prolific  in 
prose  as  he  has  been  in  verse.  The  bulk  of  this  material  has  previously  been 
published  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  it  is  good  to  have  it  assembled  here.  There 
are  two  pieces  previously  unpublished,  an  autobiographical  memoir  called  ‘A 
Recollection  of  Stones’  of  1957,  and  Merwin’s  tribute  to  Milton  presented  at  a 
Milton  conference  in  1 967.  In  addition,  the  long  interview  with  the  editors  which 
concludes  the  volume  is  published  in  a  fuller  version  than  its  earlier  appearance 
in  IowaR.  The  editors  have  sought  here  to  represent  Merwin’s  ‘intrinsic  quality’ 
in  prose  which  does  not  fit  into  his  other  published  volumes  of  prose.  One  of  the 
marked  features  for  me  of  Merwin’s  writing  here  is  his  art  of  self-effacement,  a 
remarkable  facility  to  make  his  gaze  on  the  world  seem  at  once  detached  yet 
wonderfully  alert  to  the  nuances  of  place,  people,  and  events,  as  in  the  arresting 
account  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Athos  called  ‘Aspects  of  a  Mountain’,  a  nicely 
oblique  title.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  interview  with  the  editors,  Merwin’s 
comments  on  poets  and  poetics  are  clear  and  hard,  and  his  sense  of  his  own 
poetic  identity  is  sharply  demarcated  within  the  current  corpus  of  contemporary 
American  poetry. 
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Cary  Nelson  and  Ed  Folsom  have  also  edited  W.  S.  Merwin:  Essays  on  the 
Poetry.  Of  the  twelve  critical  essays  here  eight  are  new,  and  those  by  Charles 
Altieri  and  Cary  Nelson  substantially  revised  from  their  last  appearance.  In  their 
introduction  the  editors  write  of  Merwin  as  an  extreme  case  of  the  ‘distrust  of 
language’  which  Alan  Williamson  in  his  Introspection  and  Contemporary  Poetry 
diagnoses  in  a  generation  of  poets  who  have  ‘a  special  and  in  some  ways  hostile 
attitude  toward  language  itself.  This  distrust  is  cited  in  Merwin’s  later  poetry, 
which  abandons  the  ‘extravagant  Stevensian  vocabulary’  of  his  early  poetry  for 
a  ‘stark  lexical  modesty’.  The  starkness  of  Merwin’s  language  is  investigated  in 
Robert  Scholes’s  essay  ‘Reading  Merwin  Semiotically’,  a  fine  demonstration  of 
how  a  semiotic  reading  of  Merwin  yields  its  particular  rewards  within  an  account 
of  the  diversity  of  possible  semiotic  readings.  Cary  Nelson’s  long  essay 
‘Merwin’s  Deconstructive  Career’  reads  the  arc  of  Merwin’s  career  as  an 
engagement  with  formal  and  technical  possibilities  which  become  increasingly 
politicized  to  the  point  where  the  equation  between  a  poetry  of  open  forms  and  a 
democratic  geography  is  thwarted  by  Merwin’s  pitiless  gaze  on  present  realities. 
If  there  is  no  consensus  view  of  Merwin  in  this  collection,  the  analogues  between 
Merwin’s  later  work  and  Beckett’s  sparse  late  texts  is  frequently  invoked.  The 
book  includes  a  substantial  bibliography  of  Merwin’s  work  and  an  account  of 
the  archival  resources  on  Merwin  both  in  the  Manuscript  Archive  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  in  other  collections. 

Steven  Ford  Brown  has  edited  Heart’s  Invention:  On  the  Poetry  of  Vassar 
Miller.  Miller,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  book  Wage  War  on  Silence,  has 
published  eight  books  of  poems  and  won  many  other  prizes  for  her  work,  yet  has 
not  received  the  critical  attention  she  deserves,  according  to  the  common  view  of 
the  contributors.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  clear  enough,  for  Miller  is  a  religious 
poet,  a  Christian  whose  sources  are  exclusively  personal,  and  the  poet  most 
frequently  invoked  as  her  precursor  is  Emily  Dickinson.  This  seems  to  me 
unfortunate,  for  Dickinson  is  too  strong  and  original  for  the  comparison  to  be 
other  than  disadvantageous  to  Miller.  More  is  to  be  gained  from  Paul 
Christensen’s  approach  in  ‘Allowing  for  Such  Talk’  which  pursues  the 
implications  of  Miller’s  South-West  regionalism,  and  squarely  confronts  the 
effects  on  her  work  of  her  ‘reductive  and  simple  faith  that  is  ironically  literal  in  its 
pleadings’,  and  in  Bruce  Kellner’s  account  of  Miller’s  technical  accomplishment 
in  a  wide  variety  of  forms  and  prosodies.  Of  the  other  contributions  to  this  book, 
which  includes  a  lengthy  interview  with  Miller  by  Karla  Hammond,  Sister 
Bernetta  Quinn’s  ‘Anatomy  of  Silence’  repays  attention. 

Dorothy  Abbott’s  edition  of  Mississippi  Writers:  Reflections  of  Childhood  and 
Youth,  Volume  III,  Poetry  comes  from  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Southern 
Culture  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  anthologies 
of  Mississippi  writers.  In  this  anthology  the  significance  of  the  ‘southernness’  of 
these  writers  is  a  variable  commodity:  Faulkner,  Welty,  and  Tennessee  Williams 
most  obviously  transcend  this  categorization.  However,  the  collection  is 
impressive  testimony  to  the  imaginative  hold  of  origins  in  the  making  of  poetry, 
and  this  is  a  comprehensive  anthology  of  black  and  white  Mississippian  poets  of 
this  century,  beginning  with  the  work  of  Katherine  Bellaman  and  including 
some  of  the  best  known  of  Mississippi  writers:  Lerone  Bennett  Jr,  Maxwell 
Bodenheim,  Carol  Cox,  William  Faulkner,  William  Ferris,  Charles  Henri  Ford, 
Ellen  Gilchrist,  Angela  Jackson,  Etheridge  Knight,  William  A.  Percy,  Edgar 
Simmons,  John  Stone,  Glenn  Swetman,  Julius  E.  Thompson,  Margaret  Walker, 
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Eudora  Welty,  James  Whitehead,  John  A.  Williams,  Otis  Williams,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Richard  Wright,  and  A1  Young.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  the 
date  of  first  publication  placed  after  each  poem:  as  it  is,  one  has  to  labour 
repeatedly  through  the  acknowledgements  for  such  dates.  The  Notes  on 
Contributors’  are  informative  and  bibliographically  useful. 

In  ‘Marianne  Moore  and  the  Problem  of  “Marriage”’  (AL  241-52)  David 
Bergman  disputes  feminist  attacks  on  Moore  as  a  poet  who  writes  in  ignorance 
of  the  historical  and  cultural  pressues  she  lived  under  as  a  woman.  He  argues 
that  Moore’s  feminism  is  of  an  older  kind,  for  which  a  historical  model  would  be 
Moore’s  teacher  and  friend  M.  Carey  Thomas,  eventual  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  a  fictional  model  would  be  the  ‘feminist  fellow-traveller  Dr  Prance 
in  Henry  James’s  The  Bostonians.  Bergman  reads  ‘Marriage’  as  a  poem  of 
psychological  self-defence  and  self-assertion,  bom  of  the  ‘creation  of  a  self  and  a 
poetry  .  .  .  capable  of  withstanding  pressure  to  conform'.  The  spring  issue  of 
WCWR  (i)  is  a  ‘Special  Issue:  Marianne  Moore’,  guest-edited  by  Theodora 
Rapp  Graham,  which  gathers  papers  given  at  a  Williams  Society  session  at  the 
1987  MLA  convention  and  at  the  National  Poetry  Center’s  centenary  celeb¬ 
ration  of  Marianne  Moore  at  the  University  of  Orono  in  June  1987.  In  ‘No 
Moore  of  the  Same:  The  Feminist  Poetics  of  Marianne  Moore’  (6-32)  Rachel 
Blau  DuPlessis  pursues  four  issues  in  Moore’s  early  poetry,  gender  authority, 
cultural  authority,  the  authority  of  otherness,  and  sexual/erotic  authority  in  an 
endeavour  to  produce  ‘some  continuation  of  feminist  readings  of  Moore". 
Charles  Molesworth,  in  ‘Moore’s  “New  York”  and  Sandburg’s  “Chicago”: 
How  Modern  Can  a  City  Be?’  (33-8),  argues  that  what  differentiates  these  two 
poems  of  the  city  is  Sandburg’s  trope  of  personification  and  Moore's  use  of 
metonymy,  a  use  capably  developed  by  Moore  to  ‘represent  relations  between 
the  world  of  objects  and  the  world  of  cultural  value'.  In  ‘Extra-Literary  Voices  in 
Williams  and  Moore’  (39^19)  William  Doreski  seeks  to  determine  the 
experiments  and  innovations  in  voice  and  address  in  Williams  and  Moore  in  the 
1920s,  which  in  the  former  he  sees  as  a  commitment  to  the  ‘illusion  of 
randomness  and  dislocation’  or  ‘the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  prose  paragraph', 
and  in  the  latter  as  the  ‘imposition  of  a  seemingly  rigid  order  through  the  rigour 
of  syllabic  verse’.  In  ‘Machine  Technology  and  Technique  in  the  Poetry  of 
Marianne  Moore  and  William  Carlos  Williams'  (50-68)  Eleanor  Berry  debates 
these  poets’  early  interest  in  mechanical  forms  of  verse  produced  on  the 
typewriter,  their  eventual  retreat  from  and  later  return  to  mechanical  forms. 
Berry’s  chief  aim  here  is  to  show  how  this  interest  in  the  mechanical  affects  their 
development  of  modern  American  idiomatic  colloquial  usage  in  ways  which 
engender  the  verbal  thrust  of  Williams’s  language  and  the  gravitational  velocity 
of  Moore’s  language.  Also  in  this  special  issue  of  WCWR  Margaret  Holley's 
‘“Any  Dash  for  Freedom”:  Moore  and  Williams  in  1915’  (69-85)  looks  at  the 
content  of  the  magazines  that  first  published  these  poets  in  1915,  Harriet 
Monroe’s  Poetry  and  Alfred  Kreymbourg’s  Others ,  as  a  way  of  discerning  the 
traditional  and  the  innovative  in  these  two  ‘emerging  modernists’.  In 
‘“Something  Inescapably  Typical”:  Questions  about  Gender  in  the  Late  Work 
of  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Marianne  Moore’  (86-103)  John  M.  Slatin 
returns  again  to  the  relationship  between  the  poets  to  reflect  on  Moore’s 
objections  to  Paterson.  Slatin  argues  that  Moore  disliked  Paterson  because  of  a 
connection  she  saw  in  it  between  the  Nardi  letters  at  the  end  of  Paterson  2  and 
the  representation  of  Corydon  as  a  derivative  poet,  as  if  the  two  phenomena,  of 
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failure  and  lesbianism,  were  connected  in  some  explanatory  way.  Finally,  Marie 
Borroff,  in  ‘Questions  of  Design  in  Williams  and  Moore’  (104-1 5),  elaborates  on 
Stephen  Cushman’s  discussion  of  end-stopping  and  enjambment  in  his  William 
Carlos  Williams  and  the  Meanings  of  Measure  (YW  66.594)  by  showing  how 
these  features  affect  the  quality  of  our  experience  of  reading  a  poem,  and  goes  on 
to  illustrate  how  our  experience  of  reading  a  representative  poem  by  each  of  the 
poets  is  significantly  different,  using  Williams’s  ‘Young  Sycamore’  and  Moore’s 
‘To  a  Steam  Roller’  and  ‘What  Are  Years?’. 

George  F.  Butterick’s  edition  of  The  Collected  Poems  of  Charles  Olson  is  one 
of  the  major  events  of  the  year  in  this  field.  This  edition,  which  excludes  The 
Maximus  Poems  (edited  by  Butterick  in  1983),  contains  some  four  hundred 
poems,  of  which  about  three-quarters  were  unpublished  in  Olson’s  lifetime.  In 
his  introduction  Butterick  carefully  lays  out  the  complex  history  of  publication 
of  Olson’s  poetry,  where  he  has  some  harsh  things  to  say  about  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Cape  Goliard  Press  selection  of  Olson’s  work  Archaeologist  of  Morning. 
His  account  of  his  own  editorial  procedures  inspires  confidence  in  the  authority 
of  this  text,  and  in  his  assigning  of  dates  for  each  poem,  which  are  given  in  the 
textual  notes.  He  has  arranged  the  poems  chronologically,  disregarding 
individual  volumes  in  which  they  previously  appeared,  with  some  exceptions,  as 
in  the  example  of  the  three  ‘ABCs’,  written  at  different  times,  but  here  published 
together  as  they  were  in  In  Cold  Hell  and  The  Distances.  This  is  a  superb  edition 
of  Olson’s  poetry,  and  will  be  indispensable  for  the  study  of  his  achievement  as  a 
poet. 

Sylvia  Plath’s  most  recent  biographer  Linda  W.  Wagner  has  now  edited  Sylvia 
Plath:  The  Critical  Heritage.  To  have  a  volume  in  this  series  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  one’s  work  is  a  form  of  secular  canonization;  there  are  few  other  mid 
twentieth-century  writers  who  have  been  similarly  honoured  -  Nabokov, 
Orwell,  Evelyn  Waugh,  and  Wallace  Stevens  come  to  mind  -  and  only  one  other 
volume  in  this  series  of  over  seventy  volumes  is  on  a  twentieth-century  woman 
writer  -  Virginia  Woolf.  What  appears  to  be  unique  to  this  book  is  its  opening 
section  of  five  brief  memoirs  of  Plath,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  by  Anne 
Sexton  who,  recalling  their  friendship  in  1959  at  Robert  Lowell’s  poetry 
workshop  classes,  insists  that  Plath  ‘hadn’t  found  a  voice  of  her  own,  wasn’t,  in 
truth,  free  to  be  herself.  Wagner’s  headnotes  to  these  entries  are  not  always  as 
informative  or  up  to  date  as  they  might  be,  and  sometimes  they  give  the  wrong 
impression  of  what  follows  in  the  extract.  For  example,  she  writes  of 
A.  Alvarez’s  Observer  review  of  12  March  1965,  ‘Poetry  in  Extremis’,  that 
Alvarez  ‘continues  his  consistent  helpful  readings  of  Plath’s  work  . . .  coining  the 
term  which  became  used  to  describe  poets  who  used  personal  experience  in  their 
art’.  What  this  note  importantly  fails  to  register  is  that  Alvarez  here  dissociates 
Plath  from  ‘confessional’  verse,  finding  her  poetry  more  ‘concentrated  and 
detached  and  ironic’.  I  notice  too  that  Barbara  Hardy’s  essay  in  Martin 
Dodsworth’s  collection  The  Survival  of  Poetry  (1965)  is  omitted  from  this  book 
-  which  is  strange  since  Hardy’s  essay  has  for  long  been  regarded,  properly,  as  a 
bench-mark  of  criticism  of  Plath.  Perhaps  this  is  explained  by  Wagner’s 
exclusive  use  of  newspapers  and  journals,  but  it  results  in  a  book  which  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  Plath’s  critical  reception. 

Barry  Ahearn  gives  us  ninety-six  letters  in  his  edition  of  PoundIZukofsky: 
Selected  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound  and  Louis  Zukofsky,  about  a  quarter  of  the  extant 
number  in  the  collections  at  Yale  and  Texas.  As  he  points  out,  these  are  letters 
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between  poet  practitioners,  where  the  master-pupil  relationship  takes  a 
deliberately  ironized  father-son  dimension.  If  there  is  little  literary  criticism  m 
these  documents,  there  is  much  combative  debate  about  each  other  s  work. 
Pound’s  response  to  Zukofsky’s  'A'  in  1930  and  Zukofsky’s  reply  make 
compelling  reading.  Who  else  but  Pound  would  propose  that  Zukolsky 
eliminate  the  too  obvious  traces  of  his  indebtedness  to  Pound  s  poetics  in  A  by 
writing  ‘Crit.  wd.  be/“zl”  eliminate  top  dressing  inherited’?  Zukofsky’s  response 
to  this  is  to  explain  why  the  long  poem  is  his  only  possibility  now,  that  he  is  no 
longer  excited  into  lyric  brevity,  and  that  b4’  is  now  his  life’s  work.  He  resents  the 
reception  of  The  which  saw  it  as  Eliotian,  and  seeks  both  to  acknowledge  the 
acuity  of  Pound’s  reading  of  ‘A'  and  also  to  show  how  far  he  has  set  out  his  own 
field  of  reference  and  subject.  Ahearn’s  introduction  gives  a  very  balanced 
account  of  Pound’s  anti-Semitism  and  its  effect  on  his  relationship  with 
Zukofsky.  The  letters  are  helpfully  annotated,  and  the  biographical  notes  give  a 
brief  resume  of  other  significant  personalities  referred  to  in  this  correspondence. 

George  Bornstein’s  Poetic  Remaking:  The  Art  of  Browning,  I  eats,  and  Pound 
is  written  against  the  grain  of  Harold  Bloom’s  theory  of  the  anxiety  ol  influence. 

I  don’t  think  the  enterprise  works.  Bornstein  calmly  cites  the  briet  poem  A  Pact 
as  though  it  can  be  simply  read  as  an  unproblematic  expression  of  Pound  s 
coming  to  terms  with  inheritance  from  Whitman.  Of  Pound  s  relationship  with 
Browning,  much  may  be  inferred  from  Bornstein  s  title  tor  the  chapter 
‘Pound’s  Parleyings  with  Browning’.  Bornstein  elicits  three  reasons  for 
repudiating  Bloomian  anxieties  of  influence  in  this  context:  that  anxiety  theories 
emphasize  poetic  imagination,  whereas  Pound  stressed  poetic  craft  ,  that 
Pound’s  ideogrammic  method  subverts  the  linear  view  of  literary  history,  so  that 
the  Odyssey  and  the  Cantos  ‘built  up  a  field  charging  each  other  with  energy’; 
and  that  Pound’s  linguistic  resources  take  him  to  European  models,  thereby 
evading  the  ‘postromantic  endgame  in  English  poetry  deriving  trom  the 
blocking  figure  of  Milton’.  None  of  these  ‘reasons’  is  adequately  explored  in  this 
short  book,  and  while  there  may  be  something  worth  arguing  for  in  the  second  of 
them,  the  other  two  beg  as  many  questions  as  they  offer  answers. 

The  book-jacket  of  Humphrey  Carpenter’s  A  Serious  Character:  The  Life  of 
Ezra  Pound  tells  us  that  the  author  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature . 
The  irony  of  this  will  not  be  lost  on  Poundians,  for  is  not  such  a  Fellow  the 
epitome  of  the  British  literary  establishment  that  Pound  mocked  for  its 
insularity?  A  Fellow  of  such  a  society  must  be  expected  to  have  something  to  say 
about  literature,  and  the  following  quotations  give  some  examples  of 
Carpenter’s  critical  view  of  Pound’s  work:  ‘Ezra’s  Cathay  is  in  no  sense  a  work  of 
scholarship’;  ‘The  River-Merchant’s  Wife:  A  Letter’  is  ‘the  most  appealing  poem 
of  Ezra’s  whole  career’;  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley  is  ‘a  triumph  of  versification 
and  verbal  dexterity  that  frequently  fails  to  communicate  discernible  meaning, 
and  Ezra’s  claim  that  it  has  structure  can  scarcely  be  justified’;  ‘Viewed 
biographically  rather  than  in  a  critical  vacuum,  the  most  striking  thing  about 
Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius  is  that  it  is  very  erotic,  and  seems  to  convey  a  real 
delight  in  sex.’  On  the  Greek,  classical  Latin,  and  Italian  references  in  Canto  78, 
we  are  told  that  the  ‘suspicion  begins  to  arise  that  at  such  moments  Ezra  is 
posing,  is  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  has  still  not  really  “modernized" 
himself,  and  is  belatedly  hurrying  to  catch  up  with  some  of  the  devices  of  The 
Waste  Land .  Of  Pound’s  celebratory  Memoir  of  Gaudier-Brzeska  we  are  told 
that  ‘such  permanent  place  as  Gaudier  did  acquire  in  Ezra’s  pantheon  is  largely 
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due,  one  suspects,  to  his  being  a  Peter  Pan  who  could  not  grow  up  and 
disappoint  .  Such  a  want  of  sympathy  with  Pound’s  creative  enterprise  makes 
one  wonder  why  Carpenter  undertook  the  writing  of  this  Life.  As  a  critic 
Carpenter  takes  a  brusque  plain-man’s  view  of  Pound’s  poetry  and  prose  and  is 
inclined  to  shout  ‘humbug’  rather  too  loud  and  too  often.  The  tone  of  the  book  is 
bumptiously  energetic  and  wearisome  to  encounter  at  914  pages  of  text.  It  may 
be  that  the  length  is  necessitated  by  the  longevity  of  Pound’s  life  and  the  scale  of 
his  operations,  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  model  here  is  Ellmann’s  James 
Joyce.  Yet,  after  all,  perhaps  Rabelais  is  a  more  appropriate  model,  for 
Carpenter  begins  with  Pound’s  announcement  of  his  own  birth  (in  Indiscretions ) 
as  the  emergence  of ‘the  infant  Gargantua’.  It  would  be  churlish  not  to  concede 
that  Carpenter  has  given  us  a  very  fully  researched  account  of  Pound’s  life,  and 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  more  sympathy  with  the  personality  of  his  subject  than  he 
has  for  the  work.  And  at  £20  the  book  is  a  real  bargain. 

In  The  Genealogy  of  Demons:  Anti-Semitism,  Fascism,  and  the  Myths  of  Ezra 
Pound  Robert  Casillo  challenges  all  those  who  have  failed  to  take  up  Pound’s 
anti-Semitism  and  Fascism,  who  have  subscribed  to  what  he  calls  the 
‘apologetics  of  evasion’.  For  Casillo,  Pound’s  anti-Semitism  is  not  an  extraneous 
feature  of  his  work  to  be  quietly  marginalized  but  ‘a  characteristic  manifestation 
of  Pound’s  thought  and  language’.  He  investigates  the  imagery  of  parasitism  as  a 
symptom  of  Pound’s  use  of  the  Jew  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  collapse  of  order,  and 
reveals  the  language  of  ‘exclusionary  violence’,  used  to  distinguish  the  parasitic 
scapegoat  from  the  core  community.  Casillo  brings  an  array  of  scholarship  and 
criticism  to  bear  on  his  study,  calling  on  the  historical,  psychological,  and 
sociological  research  on  anti-Semitism  and  Fascism  in  the  post-war  period,  the 
cultural  criticism  of  the  Frankfurt  School,  Derrida’s  critique  of  logocentrism 
and  metaphor,  Lacan’s  view  of  Pound’s  pervasive  phallocentrism,  and  Rene 
Girard’s  theories  of  scapegoating  and  sacrifice.  I  have  one  complaint  about 
presentation:  Casillo  is  wedded  to  the  footnote,  where  his  engagement  with 
Pound’s  critics  must  often  be  followed.  And  I  note  that  evasions  can  find  a 
habitat  in  the  unlikeliest  of  places:  for  should  not  Casillo  have  foregrounded  in 
the  body  of  his  text  a  charge  so  serious  as  that  against  Carroll  Terrell’s  two- 
volume  Companion  to  the  Cantos  (1980,  1984),  the  ‘chief  engine  of  Pound 
scholarship  in  the  coming  decades’,  which  Casillo  denounces  as  the  worst 
example  of  the  apologetics  of  evasion? 

In  ‘Jefferson  and/or  Adams:  A  Shifting  Mirror  for  Mussolini  in  the  Middle 
Cantos’  ( ELH  505-26)  Reed  Way  Dasenbrock  illustrates  that  Pound’s  shift  in 
focus  from  Jefferson  to  Adams  in  the  middle  Cantos  represents  a  crucial  shift  in 
his  values  which  can  be  traced  throughout  his  work  in  the  1930s.  Dasenbrock 
shows  that  Pound’s  portrait  of  the  American  Revolution  was  intended  as  one 
crucial  point  of  reference  for  Italian  Fascism,  though  a  mobile  rather  than  static 
point,  in  response  to  Pound’s  view  of  contemporary  politics.  This  portrait  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  seen  as  a  mirror  in  which  Pound’s  image  of  Mussolini 
changes  from  that  of  the  Renaissance  man  of  action  to  that  of  a  Confucian 
emperor,  concerned  with  order  and  stability,  a  changing  image  reflected  in 
Pound’s  shift  of  focus  from  Jefferson  to  Adams. 

Bruce  Fogelman’s  Shapes  of  Power:  The  Development  of  Ezra  Pound’s  Poetic 
Sequences  is  a  detailed  exposition  of  how  the  structural  form  of  the  Cantos  is 
implicit  in  his  earlier  work,  which  here  includes  unpublished  manuscript 
material.  The  essence  of  his  argument  is  that  the  integrity  of  Pound’s  non- 
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discursive  ‘arrangement  of  forms’  in  the  Cantos  depends  upon  an  inherent 
emotional  unity’,  and  he  finds  this  unity  embodied  not  only  in  the  Cantos  but  in 
Pound’s  practice  at  large,  which  shows  a  marked  commitment  to  sequentiality 
within  the  development  of  particular  poems,  within  groups  of  poems,  and  in  the 
deliberated  ordering  of  the  poems  within  each  of  his  books.  He  therefore  returns 
us  to  Pound’s  very  earliest  poetry,  and  considers  his  handling  of  traditional 
forms  and  his  innovation  of  new  ones  ‘according  to  the  emotive  curve  of  each 
poem’  as  a  whole,  as  for  example  in  Pound’s  subordination  of  the  dramatic 
element  of  Browning’s  monologues  to  produce  a  compressed  and  intensified 
lyric  structure  which  anticipates  Imagism.  The  point  is  well  made,  and 
Fogelman’s  patient  examination  of  modes  of  writing  found  in  the  early  work 
and  in  the  Cantos  is  consistently  interesting,  as  is  his  argument  about  the  lyric 
core  of  many  nineteenth-century  long  poems  and  sequences,  from  The  Prelude 
to  Yeats’s  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds.  My  principal  reservation  about  the  book 
is  that  it  minimalizes  the  impact  of  Pound’s  contemporaries  and  centres  its 
argument  entirely  within  Pound’s  own  singular  development. 

Jane  Hoogestraat,  in  “‘Akin  to  Nothing  but  Language”:  Pound,  Laforgue, 
and  Logopoeia’  {ELH  259-85),  argues  that  recent  criticism  has  overlooked  the 
influence  of  Laforgue  on  Pound,  and  its  contribution  to  the  significance  of 
logopoeia  in  Pound’s  thinking  about  language.  She  stresses  Pound  s  belief  in 
Laforgue  ‘as  the  standard  for  French  poetry’  in  the  modernist  decades,  and  sees 
a  continuing  focus  in  the  Cantos  on  the  recoverable,  referential  meaning  of 
language,  against  Richard  Sieburth’s  emphasis  on  the  Cantos  Picabia-like 
Dadaist  disruptions  of  mental  and  linguistic  habits. 

To  the  tradition  of  classicists  with  an  interest  in  Pound’s  translations  we  may 
happily  add  Daniel  M.  Hooley  whose  The  Classics  in  Paraphrase  is  a  study  ot 
Pound  and  other  modern  translators  of  Latin  poetry.  Hooley  has  the  advantage 
of  doctorates  in  both  classical  and  English  literature,  and  so  brings  an  unusual 
authority  to  bear  on  his  topic.  His  book  is  the  most  enlightening  I  have  read 
on  the  subject.  His  description  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  raised 
by  translation  is  wonderfully  succinct,  and  his  commentaries  on  not  only 
Pound’s  translations  but  also  Zukofsky’s  translations  of  Catullus,  and  J.  V. 
Cunningham’s  and  Peter  Porter’s  translations  of  the  Latin  epigrammatist 
Martial  are  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Hooley’s  account  of  Pound's 
shocked  response  to  criticism  of  his  Propertian  Homage  and  the  way  he  was 
impelled  to  abandon  the  word  ‘translation’  as  a  result  is,  like  much  else  in  this 
book,  masterly.  He  argues  that  Pound  construed  ‘a  personal  trust  between 
author  and  translator’  as  the  bedrock  of  his  approach,  and  shows  what  is  at 
stake  in  Pound’s  search  for  the  authentic  ‘essence’  of  the  authors  he  translated, 
and  that  his  failure  to  make  explicit  the  logic  of  the  relation  between  Propertius’ 
voice  and  his  own  leads  to  the  ‘failure’  of  ‘Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius’  as  a 
translation.  Hooley’s  reading  of  Zukofsky’s  translations  of  Catullus,  and  his 
comments  about  the  way  Zukofsky’s  English  ‘persistently  turns  us  back  to  the 
Latin’  seems  to  me  wholly  convincing,  as  is  his  sympathetic  yet  measured 
response  to  recent  versions  of  Martial. 

The  summer  issue  of  JML  (15.i)  has  a  special  ‘Ezra  Pound’  section,  which 
opens  with  Mary  de  Rachewiltz’s  ‘Family  Lore  and  Letters’  (7-15),  a 
reminiscence  of  Pound’s  relations  with  Joyce.  Russell  J.  Rieising,  in  ‘Condensing 
the  James  Novel:  The  American  in  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley'  (17-34),  argues  that 
James’s  The  American  is  not  only  the  ‘source’  for  Mauberley  and  ‘central’  to  the 
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poem’s  first  half,  but  crucial  to  the  intertextuality  of  Pound’s  poem.  Eli 
Goldblatt  writes  on  ‘Gender  Matters  in  Pound’s  Cantos'  (35-53)  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Malatesta  Cantos,  whose  characters  he  sees  as  ‘arranged  along 
value-laden  gender  lines’.  Goldblatt  is  less  interested  in  the  issues  of  ‘gender 
dynamics’  in  the  Cantos  than  in  why  a  writer  such  as  Pound,  ‘schooled  in  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  Western  tradition’,  should  be  drawn  to  a  ‘fascist  philosophy 
based  on  oppression  and  conquest’.  The  implication  is  that  Pound’s  value-laden 
gender  dynamics  are  not  invented,  but  mimetic  of  his  and  our  world.  Stephen  J. 
Adams,  in  ‘The  Metrical  Contract  of  the  Cantos'  (55-72),  seeks  to  develop  an 
analytic  strategy  which  will  reveal  the  essence  of  Pound’s  metrical  contract  in  the 
Cantos,  the  unformulated  system  of  poetics  by  which  the  poem  is  made.  He 
elucidates  eight  terms,  or  rather  descriptions,  of  Pound’s  practice  which  bear 
upon  notions  of  sound  and  its  relation  to  meaning,  rhythm,  Greek,  Germanic, 
and  English  metres,  and  slack  syllables:  in  all  this,  rhythm  is  isolated  as  the 
crucially  determining  mode  of  Pound’s  use  of  free  verse  after  1917,  especially  in 
his  presentation  of  what  he  sees  as  ‘permanent  and  memorable’  which  is  most 
often  ‘inscribed  in  the  classical  rhythms  of  Greece  and  Rome’. 

Also  in  this  issue  of /ML  Hugh  Witemeyer’s  ‘The  Making  of  Pound’s  Selected 
Poems  (1949)  and  Rolfe  Humphries’  Unpublished  Introduction’  (73-94)  tells 
the  fascinating  story  of  Berryman  and  Humphries’  involvement  in  the  1949 
edition  of  Selected  Poems.  Witemeyer  shows  that  the  publication  was  intended 
to  counteract  the  notoriety  of  Pound's  Rome  radio  broadcasts,  his  indictment 
for  treason,  and  his  committal  to  St  Elizabeth’s,  and,  as  we  are  shown,  one 
reviewer  of  the  Selected  Poems  read  this  strategy  clearly  enough.  Berryman,  it 
turns  out,  chose  most  of  the  contents  and  wrote  an  introduction  which  both 
James  Laughlin  and  Pound  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  its  sophistication 
would  put  students  off.  Berryman’s  piece  was  later  printed  in  ParisR.  From 
Berryman,  Laughlin  turned  to  Rolfe  Humphries,  a  teacher,  poet,  and  translator 
whose  review  of  The  Pisan  Cantos  had  pleased  Pound.  Humphries  accepted  the 
commission,  but  Pound  objected  to  a  hostile  passage  in  it,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
It  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  In  ‘The  Evolution  of  Ezra  Pound’s 
“Contemporania”’  (93-103)  Bruce  Fogelman  writes  on  the  ordering  of  the 
poems  in  this  sequence,  following  Pound’s  correspondence  with  Harriet 
Monroe,  editor  of  Poetry,  and  claims  that  this  ordering  ‘suggests  the  direction  of 
his  development  toward  the  Cantos,  in  which  varied  materials  in  different  poetic 
modes  depend  for  their  effect  on  the  relation  established  among  them  by 
selection  and  arrangement’.  Fogelman’s  specific  proposal  that  the  repeated  and 
varied  image  of  the  dance  in  ‘Contemporania  anticipates  the  use  of  subject 
rhyme  in  the  Cantos  carries  more  weight  than  his  general  argument.  Hugh 
Kenner,  in  ‘Self-Similarity,  Fractals,  Cantos’  (ELH  721-30),  finds  analogues  in 
Pound’s  ways  of  working  with  the  propositions  of  Benoit  B.  Mandelbrot,  a 
‘deeper  mathematician’  than  Buckminster  Fuller,  ‘a  student  of  large-scale 
patterns’. 

James  Longenbach’s  Stone  Cottage:  Pound,  Yeats,  and  Modernism  is  a 
delightful  and  instructive  book.  The  delight  of  it  is  a  result  of  his  style:  he  tells  a 
fascinating  story  with  great  eloquence  and  feeling  for  his  subject.  It  instructs 
because  it  gives  a  closer  view  than  we  have  had  before  of  Yeats  and  Pound’s 
relationship  from  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting  in  1909  through  the 
intimacies  of  three  winters  from  1913  to  1916  which  they  spent  together  at  Stone 
Cottage,  Coleman’s  Hatch,  Sussex.  This  book  finally  puts  paid  to  the  notion  that 
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Pound  transformed  Yeats  ‘from  the  whispering  poet  of  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds  to  the  stark  modernist  of  Responsibilities'’,  indeed,  the  ‘mark  of  the  three 
winters’  is  stamped  more  strongly  on  Pound.  Longenbach  both  tells  the  day-to- 
day  story  of  these  three  winters  and  develops  the  thesis  that  the  exclusive 
centring  of  Pound,  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Joyce  as  the  proponents  of  modernism, 
reducing  their  American  peers  to  a  secondary  and  provincial  role,  was  partly  the 
consequence  of  Pound’s  seclusion  with  Yeats,  was  indeed  the  seed-bed  of  their 
hegemony  in  the  formulation  of  modernism.  The  last  chapter  of  this  absorbing 
book  juxtaposes  Pound’s  Three  Cantos  and  Yeats’s  Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae, 
both  completed  in  1917,  to  argue  that  these  apparently  disjunct  works  ‘form  a 
diary  of  three  years’  collaborative  research’,  born  out  of  the  literary,  political, 
and  cultural  matrix  of  the  Stone  Cottage  winters. 

Jerome  J.  McGann  chose  Ezra  Pound  as  one  of  his  subjects  for  the  Clark 
Lectures  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  subsequently  given  as  one  of  the 
Carpenter  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  now  published  in  CritI 
(15.1-25)  under  the  title  ‘The  Cantos  of  Ezra  Pound,  the  Truth  in  Contra¬ 
diction’.  McGann  argues  that  Pound’s  writing  is  devoted  primarily  not  to 
beauty  but  to  intelligence,  and  the  Cantos  challenge  our  own  intelligence  as 
readers,  particularly  in  the  anti-Semitic  and  Fascist  exultations  which  impel  our 
recoil  from  the  work,  a  recoil  McGann  urges  us  to  resist,  for,  he  goes  on  to  argue, 
in  Pound  ‘only  the  work  has  “Total  Form”,  there  is  no  primal  vision  or  ultimate 
knowledge’,  so  that  the  Cantos  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  the  continuous 
judgements  made  through  and  against  it,  not  those  occasions  it  purports  to 
speak  of.  Moelwyn  Merchant,  in  his  ‘Meetings  with  Pound’  (PNR  65.19-24), 
gives  an  autobiographical  account  of  his  relationship  with  Pound  whom  he  first 
visited  in  St  Elizabeth’s  in  August  1957,  when  he  was  himself  researching  the 
figure  of  Edward  Coke  at  the  time  of  Pound’s  crucial  interest  in  Coke. 

Of  the  essays  in  Paideuma  this  year  the  following  deserve  some  scrutiny. 
Edward  H.  Baker,  in  ‘Historical  Mediation  in  Two  Translations  of  Ezra  Pound’ 
(i. 69-86),  looks  at  the  ‘most  radically  experimental'  of  Pound’s  early  poetry,  the 
two  exercises  in  translation,  Cathay  and  ‘Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius’.  This  is 
an  essay  about  the  nature  of  translation  in  which  Baker  concludes  that  Pound's 
tendency  in  these  works  to  turn  to  formal  means  as  solutions  to  thematic 
problems  ‘sometimes  overwhelms  the  very  thematic  intent  of  his  poems',  yet  his 
creation  of  a  poetic  ‘interlanguage’  allowed  him  a  means  of  mediating  across 
historical  boundaries,  a  process  of  the  mediation  of  history  which  became  a 
‘formal  impulse  of  Pound’s  Cantos' .  In  ‘A  Profounder  Didacticism:  Ruskin, 
Orage  and  Pound’s  Reception  of  Social  Credit’  (i.7-28)  Michael  Coyle 
investigates  the  significance  of  A.  R.  Orage's  The  New  Age  and  its  Guild 
Socialism,  and  the  earlier  tradition  of  Ruskin’s  socialist  writings,  to  ‘suggest  how 
the  economic  and  social  criticism  of  Orage  and  his  circle  contributed  to  Pound’s 
determination  to  alter  the  nature  of  aesthetic  norms’.  Paul  Skinner,  in  ‘Of  Owls 
and  Waterspouts'  (i. 59-68),  seeks  to  augment  the  range  of  reference  evoked  by 
Allen  Upward’s  ‘inspection  of  the  Greek  word  glaukopis ’,  and  his  figure  of ‘the 
waterspout  or  double  vortex’,  an  ambition  which  takes  him  back  to  Ruskin’s 
comments  on  glaukopis  -  ‘owl-eyed’  -  in  Queen  of  the  Air ,  and  through  Upward 
to  Pound’s  ‘debt’  to  Ford  Madox  Ford,  specifically  Ford’s  novelistic  use  of  the 
figure  of  Venus  under  whose  star  the  ‘vortex’  was  contained.  This  essay  therefore 
adds  another  dimension  to  Pound’s  much  celebrated  use  of  the  vortex  image, 
appropriating  it  now  to  intuitions  of  female  divinity.  In  ‘Ezra  Pound’s  Cathay: 
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Compilation  from  the  Fenellosa  Notebooks’  (ii — iii.9 — 46)  Anne  S.  Chappie 
makes  excellent  use  of  the  new  availability  of  the  Fenellosa  manuscripts  at  the 
Beinecke  Library  at  Yale  to  refute  earlier  arguments  for  the  integrity  of  theme  in 
Cathay,  notably  those  of  Hugh  Kenner  and  Sanehide  Kodama.  She  proposes 
that  Pound’s  Imagist  doctrines  dominated  his  practice  in  the  making  of  Cathay, 
that  his  labours  were  principally  confined  to  the  first  two  notebooks,  the  Rihaku 
notebooks,  and  that  his  examination  of  subsequent  notebooks  was  ‘cursory’. 
His  elucidation  of  thematic  concerns  in  many  of  the  other  notebooks  appears 
sketchy  in  the  extreme,  and  is  dominated  by  his  interest  in  those  poems  which 
lent  themselves  easily  ‘to  translation  in  Imagist  terms’.  Steve  Ellis  writes  on  ‘The 
Punctuation  of  “In  a  Station  of  the  Metro’”  (ii— iii.201— 7),  an  essay  which 
attends  to  Pound’s  scrupulous  care  of  punctuation  in  the  poem,  a  care  which 
Ellis  shows  has  not  been  uniformly  shared  by  many  critics  who  have  written  on 
it.  Jeffrey  Meyers,  in  ‘Ezra  Pound  and  the  Russian  Avant-Garde  (ii— iii.171— 6), 
writes  on  the  interview  with  Pound  in  the  Russian  avant-garde  journal  Strelets 
( The  Archer)  by  Zinaida  Vengerova  late  in  1914.  ‘Pound’s  Propertian 
Distortions:  A  Possible  Rationale’,  by  Alan  J.  Peacock  (ii— iii.21 1—19),  discusses 
the  licence  Pound  took  in  extending  the  conventional  practice  of  ‘imitation’  in 
this  poem,  in  an  essay  which  seeks  to  defend  Pound  from  the  grosser  charges  of 
mistranslation.  Finally,  Stephen  Sicari  in  ‘Reading  Pound  s  Politics:  Ulysses  as 
Fascist  Hero’  (ii-iii.  145-68)  argues  that  the  Ulysses  figure  is  a  paradigm  for 
heroic  action  that  the  ‘real’  heroes  of  the  Cantos  -  Malatesta,  Ferdinando  III, 
Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  and  Mussolini  himself  -  follow.  Pound’s  valorizing  of 
Ulysses  is  here  shown  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  belief  in  a  ‘vision  of  a  renewed 
order’  which  he  tries  to  bring  about  by  ‘tinkering  with  the  machine  of 
government,  the  various  mechanisms  of  exchange’,  so  that  by  working  towards 
economic  justice  he  works  to.wards  the  creation  of  a  polis  alleviated  from  ‘the 
norm  of  economic  pressures’. 

Omar  Pound  and  Robert  Spoo  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  editing  Ezra 
Pound  and  Margaret  Cravens:  A  Tragic  Friendship,  1910-1912,  which  gives  us  all 
Pound’s  known  letters  to  Cravens,  an  American  musician  who  killed  herself  in 
Paris  in  June  1912  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Her  suicide  was  the  greater  shock  to 
her  close  friends  because  she  had  appeared  so  calm  in  the  days  prior  to  it,  though 
it  is  possible  that  her  disappointment  at  Walter  Rummel’s  engagement  to  her 
former  piano-teacher  Therese  Chaigneau  was  the  catalyst  for  it.  Pound’s  first 
letter  to  her  is  dated  23-5  March,  1910,  Paris,  where  he  had  met  her  at  Rummel’s 
apartment,  and  the  extraordinary  story  of  this  relationship  is  that  Cravens 
undertook  to  support  Pound,  for  the  sake  of  art,  and  to  this  end  directed  her 
bank  to  lay  a  large  sum  of  her  money  at  his  disposal,  just  two  days  after  first 
meeting  him.  With  suitable  protestations,  Pound  accepted,  and  her  support  of 
him,  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,000  per  year,  continued  until  her  death.  The 
editors  provide  very  detailed  narratives  of  the  connections  between  the  small 
group  of  friends  around  Pound,  Cravens,  and  Rummel,  and  in  one  of  several 
informative  appendixes,  a  brief  account  of  H.D.’s  relationship  with  Cravens, 
and  her  use  of  the  latter’s  suicide  in  her  unpublished  autobiographical  novel 
Asphodel,  written  in  1921-2.  This  collection  of  letters,  which  throws  much  light 
on  Pound’s  activities  and  resources  in  the  years  1910-12,  includes  Cravens  s 

suicide  letters  to  Rummel  and  to  Pound. 

The  essays  edited  by  Marcel  Smith  and  William  A.  Ulmer  in  Ezra  Pound:  The 
Legacy  of  Kulchur  were  first  presented  in  celebration  of  Pound  s  centenary  at  the 
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Twelfth  Annual  Alabama  Symposium  on  English  and  American  literature,  and 
are  here  introduced  in  a  notably  hectoring  tone  by  Marcel  Smith.  It  is  one  thing 
to  equate  Pound  with  Shelley  in  an  enterprise  which  seeks  the  ‘secularisation  of 
messianic  hope’  in  the  Age  of  Revolution  (citing  P atria  Mia  as  a  foreseeing  of  an 
American  cultural  renaissance),  but  it  is  quite  another  to  lambaste  mani¬ 
festations  of  contemporary  culture,  the  motor  car,  pop  concerts,  the  shopping 
mall,  McDonald’s,  and  the  universities,  as  though  all  these  phenomena  and 
institutions  were  equally  corrupt.  If,  as  Smith  would  have  us  believe,  the 
university  has  become  a  department  of  the  supermarket  in  its  incessant  book 
production,  then  that  is  a  process  of  which  this  volume  stands  impugned,  for  the 
essay  here  by  James  Laughlin  on  Pound’s  economics  appears  in  virtually 
identical  form  in  Laughlin’s  book  Pound  as  Wuz  (YW  68.627).  The  Legacy  of 
Kulchur  includes  a  seigneurial  piece  by  Hugh  Kenner  on  Poundian  innovations 
mechanical  and  poetic.  Alfred  Kazin,  in  ‘Homer  to  Mussolini’,  has  qualified 
praise  for  Pound’s  genius,  particularly  that  aspect  of  it  which  appropriates 
cultures  and  countries,  but  wants  the  ‘lunatic  thesis’  at  the  centre  of  Pound’s 
anti-Semitism  to  be  squarely  faced.  Harriet  Zinnes  offers  a  conventional  retelling 
of  Pound’s  discovery  of  Gaudier-Brzeska,  his  Vorticist  work,  and  Blast.  Chang 
Yao-hsin  sees  Pound’s  Confucianism  as  a  recourse  from  the  failures  of 
Christianity  and  Hellenic  culture,  and  James  J.  Wilhelm  returns  to  Pound  and 
the  troubadours  as  iconoclastic  ground-breakers  and  gives  a  reading  of  a  poem 
by  ‘the  mysterious  Countess  of  Dia’ .  Leslie  Fiedler  writes  of  the  modes  of  parody 
and  argues  (it  has  been  done  before)  that  it  is  not  primary  or  secondary  epic 
which  provides  the  model  for  the  Cantos ,  but  Flaubert’s  ultimate  anti-novel 
Bouvard  et  Pecuchet ,  of  which  the  Cantos  are  seen  as  the  verse  equivalent,  but 
lacking  Flaubert’s  deliberate  irony.  The  best  of  these  essays  is  by  Michael  North, 
a  subtle,  convincing  analysis  of  Pound’s  celebration  of  memory  and  forget¬ 
fulness,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  historical  axis  of  the  Cantos  by  the 
contradictions  inherent  in  Pound’s  dwelling  upon  what  needs  to  be  'sloughed  off 
so  that  ‘instead  of  disappearing  as  they  should,  the  usurers  and  those  innocent 
scapegoats,  the  Jews,  become  the  true  gods  of  Pound's  universe’. 

Lee  Bartlett’s  pamphlet  on  Kenneth  Rexroth  in  the  Western  Writers  Series 
does  a  very  good  job  on  this  neglected  writer  whose  voice  was  so  antipathetic  to 
the  literary  establishment  but  so  crucial  to  the  San  Francisco  school  and  the  Beat 
Generation.  While  Bartlett  is  willing  to  celebrate  Rexroth  as  lyricist  and 
translator,  he  also  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  philosophical  poems  of  The  Collected 
Longer  Poems  of  1968,  including  the  early  The  Homestead  Called  Damascus , 
which  he  reads  with  generous  sympathy  and  sees  as  announcing  the  issues  that 
will  preoccupy  Rexroth  in  his  maturer  work.  In  common  with  the  series,  this 
pamphlet  has  a  useful  bibliography  of  primary  work  and  of  criticism. 

In  the  context  of  work  on  Rexroth  this  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  mention 
the  fall  issue  of  LitR  (31  .i)  which  has  six  articles  on  the  general  topic  of  the  San 
Francisco  Renaissance.  Linda  Hamalian,  in  ‘The  Genesis  of  the  San  Francisco 
Renaissance:  Literary  and  Political  Currents,  1945-1955'  (5-8),  both  introduces 
these  articles  and  argues  that  the  San  Francisco  Renaissance  had  its  origins  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  in  1945  under  the  tutelage  of  the  poet  Josephine  Miles, 
whose  students  included  Jack  Spicer,  Robin  Blaser,  and  Robert  Duncan,  and  in 
Kenneth  Rexroth,  whose  organization  of  weekly  meetings  of  the  anarchist 
group  known  as  ‘the  Libertarian  Circle’  was  the  energizing  centre  of  the  San 
Francisco  Renaissance.  Lee  Bartlett,  in  ‘From  Waldport  to  San  Francisco:  Art 
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and  Politics  Make  Peace’  (9-15),  describes  William  Everson’s  involvement  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Project  at  the  conscientious  objectors’  camp  near  Waldport,  prior  to 
his  release  in  the  summer  of  1945  and  his  passage  to  San  Francisco.  In  The  Poets 
Take  Over:  New  Forums  for  Literature  in  the  Bay  Area’  (16-20)  Thomas 
Parkinson  writes  of  the  role  of  George  Leite’s  little  magazine  Circle  in  the 
ferment  of  Bay  Area  literary  activity  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War.  In  ‘From  Red  Hill  to  the  Renaissance:  Rehearsing  the  Resistance’ 
(21-8)  Herbert  Blau,  co-founder  and  for  many  years  co-director  of  the  Actors’ 
Workshop  in  San  Francisco,  writes  on  the  impact  of  the  experimental  theatre  he 
championed  on  political  and  literary  developments  from  California  to  New 
York.  James  Schevill,  in  ‘Mirrors  for  a  “Renaissance”’  (29-35),  considers  the 
San  Francisco  Renaissance  as  a  confused  struggle  for  a  new  sense  of  community 
born  of  the  anti-war  crises  of  individual  alienation.  Schevill  tells  how,  prompted 
by  the  example  of  George  Leite’s  Circle,  he  co-founded  the  magazine  Berkeley: 
A  Journal  of  Modern  Culture  in  1947,  and  how  he  became  involved  in  the  Poetry 
Center  founded  at  San  Francisco  State  College  (later  University)  in  1954  by 
Ruth  Witt-Diamant.  Finally,  in  ‘The  Birth  of  the  San  Francisco  Renaissance: 
Something  Now  Called  the  Whitman  Tradition’  (36^41)  Diane  Wakoski  argues 
that  the  powerful  influence  of  Whitman  on  the  San  Francisco  poets  is  found  not 
only  in  his  regionalism  but  most  emphatically  in  his  validating  of  the  poetry  of 
‘individual  voice’,  against  the  mainstream  line  of  modernist  poetics,  and  the 
critical  perspectives  of  the  New  Critics. 

Jeanetta  Boswell’s  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and  the  Critics:  A  Bibliography 
of  Secondary  Sources  with  Selective  Annotations  comes  with  an  embarrassing 
introduction  which  suggests  Robinson  as  ‘the  spokesman’  for  most  of  the 
twentieth  century;  the  book  is  short  on  bibliographical  information  as  to  its 
scope  and  design.  These  things  apart  Boswell  has  compiled  a  useful  annotated 
bibliography  of  criticism  of  Robinson  which  extends  from  anonymous  reviews 
of  The  Torrent  and  the  Night  Before  of  1 896  to  criticism  published  up  to  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Anne  Sexton  is  the  subject  of  two  collections  of  essays  this  year,  Sexton: 
Selected  Criticism,  edited  by  Diana  Hume  George,  and  Original  Essays  on  the 
Poetry  of  Anne  Sexton,  edited  by  Francis  Bixler.  Bixler’s  topics  are  posited  in 
thematic  and  formalist  terms  -  contexts,  poetics,  form,  and  quest,  while 
George’s  suggest  the  deeper  complexities  of  Sexton  both  as  poet  and  as  woman; 
however,  the  books  cover  very  similar  ground,  for  their  overt  aim  is  to  challenge 
the  waning  of  Sexton’s  reputation  in  the  last  decade  by  appealing  to  her 
surviving  popularity  with  the  public  and  the  renewed  interest  in  her  work  created 
by  feminist  criticism  such  as  Alicia  Ostriker’s  Stealing  the  Language  (1986). 
Many  of  the  essays  in  George’s  collection,  having  been  first  published  in  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  will  be  familiar,  including  J.  D.  McClatchy’s  intelligent 
and  generous  ‘Somehow  to  Endure’  of  1978,  which  makes  a  reasoned  case  for 
Sexton’s  centrality  without  flinching  from  his  own  qualifications.  Alicia 
Ostriker,  in  ‘That  Story:  Anne  Sexton  and  Her  Transformations’,  reprinted 
from  her  Writing  Like  a  Woman  (1983),  makes  a  different  case  most  tellingly, 
that  Sexton  challenges  our  residual  certainties  that  the  life  of  the  body  should  be 
private  and  not  public,  and  that  women’s  talk  of  their  ‘messy  anatomies’  is 
crucial  if  civilization  is  to  survive.  The  deliberate  apocalypticism  of  this  view  is 
matched  only  by  the  repudiatory  rhetoric  of  Sexton’s  detractors,  women  as  well 
as  men:  this  intensity  of  language  draws  upon  the  discomforts  we  feel,  culturally, 
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at  the  expression  of  naked  feeling  which  challenges,  among  other  things,  our 
sense  of  aesthetic  propriety  in  poetry.  Yet,  as  Jeanne  Kammer  Neff  illustrates  in 
The  Witch’s  Life:  Confession  and  Control  in  the  Early  Poetry  of  Anne  Sexton’, 
Sexton’s  control  of  formal  issues  showed  an  early  mastery.  Neff  has  cogent 
arguments  to  make  about  Sexton’s  gift  for  striking  opening  phrases  and  closures 
which  are  ‘powerful  and  precise’,  exploiting  the  principles  of  understatement 
and  economy  within  ‘light,  often  minimal  sentences’.  The  essays  cited  are 
characteristic  of  this  impressive  collection. 

There  are  equally  good  things  in  Bixler’s  volume,  though  rather  fewer  of  them. 
It  opens  with  Diane  Wood  Middlebrook’s  account  of ‘Anne  Sexton  and  Robert 
Lowell’  from  her  forthcoming  biography  of  Sexton,  which  again  raises  the  issue 
of  Sexton’s  capacity  to  embarrass  her  auditors,  this  time  with  the  ‘madness’  of  a 
To  Bedlam  and  Part  Way  Back.  The  mapping  of  the  Sexton-Lowell  relationship 
here  is  of  great  interest,  as  is  Middlebrook’s  acknowledgement  that  Lowell’s 
influence  on  the  design  of  Bedlam  and  on  its  marketing  gave  Sexton’s  first  book 
‘an  imprimatur  of  seriousness’  without  which  it  might  have  sunk  without  trace. 
Kay  Ellen  Merriman  Capo’s  ‘Anne  Sexton’s  Communal  Voice’  is  a  revisionary 
exercise  which  seeks  to  refute  the  eclipse  of  her  early  poetry  following  the 
discovery  of  her  authority  as  ‘witch  and  wise  woman’  in  Transformations. 
Caroline  King  Barnard  Hall’s  essay  on  ‘ Transformations :  A  Magic  Mirror' 
attends  to  the  quality  of  caricature  and  comedy  in  Sexton’s  transformations  of 
Grimm’s  fairy  tales,  and  in  ‘Anne  Sexton’s  Island  God'  Diana  Hume  George 
reminds  us  that  Sexton’s  apparent  submission  to  a  paternal  God  in  the  final 
poem  of  her  last  book.  The  Awful  Rowing  toward  God ,  is  inconsistent  both  with 
the  polymorphous  form  of  the  Deity  elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  the  fact  that  in 
‘In  Excelsis’,  an  uncollected  last  work,  if  Sexton  resides  in  the  ambiguous 
embrace  of  a  father-god  ‘they  are  both  surrounded  and  enfolded  by  the  mother 
sea’.  George  has  also,  with  Diane  Wood  Middlebrook,  edited  the  Selected 
Poems  of  Anne  Sexton  (HoughtonM),  which  was  not  seen. 

Rob  Wilson’s  ‘Reading  Ron  Silliman’s  BART  on  Bart:  Serial  Syntax  and 
Paradise’  ( AmerP  5:ii.33 — 41)  is  an  embarrassment  which  Silliman  could  do 
without.  Wilson’s  piece  is  as  subjectively  lyrical  in  its  mode  and  as  passionately 
recuperative  in  intention  as  the  most  despised  subjective  lyric  of  conventional 
poetry.  Nothing  exemplifies  Bob  Perelman’s  concept  of  ‘heated-up  languages’ 
more  exactly  than  this  effusion  by  Wilson,  which  reads  like  Dean  Moriarty  after 
freshman  classes  on  Marxism  and  transformational  grammar. 

W.  D.  Snodgrass,  Anne  Sexton’s  co-worker  and  fellow  pupil  of  Lowell,  has 
published  Selected  Poems,  1957-1987.  By  his  own  account  the  outstanding 
success  of  his  first  collection  Heart's  Needle  impeded  his  development  for  many 
years.  Of  the  eight  publications  that  provide  the  texts  for  this  selection,  only 
Heart’s  Needle  and  After  Experience  were  published  in  commercial  editions,  the 
others  all  being  private  press  publications,  or  intended  as  such.  A  number  of  the 
poems  have  been  substantially  revised  for  this  selection  which  includes  seventeen 
of  the  original  thirty  poems  from  Heart's  Needle  and  twenty-four  of  the  forty 
originally  in  After  Experience.  This  selection  includes  The  Fuehrer  Bunker ,  a 
cycle  of  seventy  poems  still  incomplete,  but  said  by  Snodgrass  to  be  nearly 
finished.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  hold  that  Snodgrass  has  never  equalled  the 
poignant  power  of  the  Heart’s  Needle  sequence  about  his  daughter  Cynthia,  and 
while  I  am  drawn  to  that  view,  it  is  certainly  good  to  have  more  of  Snodgrass  in 
this  handsomely  designed  and  produced  edition. 
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Barbara  L.  Estrin,  in  The  Longed-For  Hands:  Petrarch,  Spenser  and  “An 
Ordinary  Evening  in  New  Haven’”  ( ArielE  iii.3-26),  seeks  to  locate  the  poetical 
sources  for  Wallace  Stevens  in  love  with  the  Renaissance  spokesmen  for  the  poet 
as  lover,  Petrarch  and  Spenser.  This  innovative  study  of  Stevens  as  love  poet 
dwells  largely  on  ‘An  Ordinary  Evening  in  New  Haven’;  Estrin  proposes  that  as 
this  poem  pays  lip  service  to  the  Petrarchan  and  Spenserian  conventions  of  the 
inspiring  and  coveted  woman  whose  presence  brings  their  work  into  being, 
Stevens  finds  his  poetics  ‘in  the  resources  of  the  insular  and  private  self,  a 
consequence  of  his  concern  in  the  poem  with  a  dialectic  of  plenitude  and 
impoverishment,  in  which  his  denial  of  his  Active  paramour  is  equal  to  his  denial 
of  self. 

Eleanor  Cook’s  Poetry,  Word-Play,  and  Word-  War  in  Wallace  Stevens  builds 
on  the  readings  of  Stevens  by  Helen  Vendler  and  Harold  Bloom,  for  she  is  partly 
concerned  to  explore  Vendler’s  remark  about  Stevens’s  art  of  deflecting  words 
from  their  denotative  meaning,  and  to  extend  Bloom’s  interest  in  the  play  of 
allusion,  especially  in  metaleptic  play.  If  Cook  starts  by  insisting  that  Stevens 
liked  word-play  ‘because  it  is  often  wonderfully  funny’,  she  also  insists  that 
though  it  may  be  trivial,  it  may  also  be  as  good  a  way  as  any  in  words  of  getting 
to  ‘some  of  our  most  vital  concerns’,  and  therefore  the  ‘word-war’  of  her  title 
implies  that  word-play  can  also  be  mental  war.  She  defines  word-play  as  the  play 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectic  against  each  other,  where  rhetoric  stands  for  a  system  of 
figuration  of  tropes  and  schemes,  and  dialectic  for  argument,  debate,  or 
discussion.  To  submit  all  of  Stevens’s  poems  to  such  analysis  would  result  in  a 
very  lengthy  volume,  so  although  the  study  works  chronologically  through  the 
corpus,  each  chapter  dwells  on  a  major  poem  or  group  of  poems  with  particular 
emphasis  on  allusion,  synecdoche,  metaphor,  and  the  sublime.  The  strength  of 
Cook’s  work  shows  in  particular  detail,  as  in  her  richly  informing  discussions  of 
‘Sunday  Morning’  and  ‘Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’,  where  her  recovery  of 
Stevens’s  interests  takes  us  back  through  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  the  European 
classical  poets,  and  the  English  Bible.  The  account  of  Stevens’s  use  of  the  plural 
‘Complacencies’  in  ‘Sunday  Morning’  admirably  exemplifies  what  Cook 
accomplishes  in  this  scrupulously  attentive  reading  of  his  word-play. 

The  Fluent  Mundo:  Wallace  Stevens  and  the  Structure  of  Reality,  by  J.  S. 
Leonard  and  C.  E.  Wharton,  is  the  product  of  the  joint  labours  of  a  literary  critic 
and  a  philosopher,  a  unity  of  interests  legitimized  by  the  Nietzschean  and 
Cassirerian  reading  of  Stevens  offered  here,  though  these  authors  insist  that  their 
philosophical  perspective  ‘remains  an  illuminating  element  and  the  poetry  the 
centrally  illuminated’.  Two-thirds  of  this  short,  contentious  book  is  primarily 
concerned  to  dispute  the  phenomenological  readings  of  Stevens  in  favour  of  the 
most  recent  studies  which  seek  to  integrate  Stevens  into  the  main  contexts  of 
modernist  thought  and  art  away  from  the  isolating  versions  of  his  uniqueness.  It 
is  not  until  the  penultimate  chapter  that  we  get  the  substance  of  Leonard  and 
Wharton’s  Nietzschean-Cassirerian  thesis  and  their  focus  on  the  three  meta¬ 
morphoses  central  to  Nietzsche’s  Zarathustra,  the  ‘death  of  God’,  solar  images, 
and  the  ‘eternal  return’.  In  the  identification  of  these  tropes  with  Stevens, 
Leonard  and  Wharton  also  call  on  The  Gay  Science  and  other  Nietzschean  texts 
to  substantiate  their  view  of  him  as  not  merely  a  philosophical  precursor  for 
Stevens,  but,  and  more  importantly,  a  poetic  precursor.  And  here  they  argue 
that  Cassirer,  though  ‘more  kindred  spirit  than  direct  influence’,  offers  in  Logic  of 
the  Humanities  the  assumptions  activating  much  of  Stevens’s  work,  centrally, 
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the  idea  of  a  ‘sufficing  fiction’  and  the  ‘idea  of  order’.  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
arguments  lead  to  no  particularly  penetrating  discoveries  about  the  poems,  as  in 
the  comments  on  ‘Sunday  Morning’  in  which  Stevens’s  expansively  human 
embrace  of  labour,  pain,  glory,  and  love  may  be  arrived  at  without  the  help  of 
Nietzsche.  But  this  is  a  most  provocative  study  which  will  animate  Stevens 
criticism  for  some  time  to  come. 

Robert  Rehder’s  The  Poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens  is  for  beginners  rather  than 
initiates  of  Stevens’s  work.  It  maps  the  sequential  developments  in  Stevens’s 
career  with  lucid  economy,  and  even  the  chapter  on  his  life  yields  solid  bonuses, 
despite  the  inevitable  dependence  on  Peter  Brazeau,  Stevens’s  Letters,  and 
Souvenirs  and  Prophecies.  Rehder  cites  Stevens’s  admiration  for  Santayana’s 
dictum  that  ‘everything  in  nature  is  lyrical  in  its  ideal  essence,  tragic  in  its  fate, 
and  comic  in  its  existence’  as  a  way  of  commenting  on  Stevens’s  gaiety  and 
humour.  It  is  right  to  attend  to  the  comedy  of  Stevens,  which  Rehder  sees  as 
deriving  from  the  rich  immediacy  of  his  perceptions:  his  ‘utterly  playful 
seriousness’,  Rehder  argues,  is  like  Mozart’s.  Rehder,  whose  method  is 
explication  de  texte,  dwells  on  a  largely  conventional  choice  of  poems  for 
comment,  a  concentration  which  abbreviates  treatment  of  the  individual 
volumes;  one  may  ask  whether  twenty-three  pages  of  explication  of  ‘Sunday 
Morning’,  for  example,  is  necessary  at  this  stage  in  Stevens’s  reception,  though 
Rehder’s  analysis  is  rewarding.  The  crucial  test  of  any  general  book  on  Stevens 
will  be  its  discussion  of  the  later  long  poems,  and  here  Rehder  succeeds  well,  with 
assured  accounts  of  ‘Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’  and  ‘An  Ordinary 
Evening  in  New  Haven’.  On  Stevens’s  alleged  late  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  he  notes  the  gaudy  un-Americanness  of  his  choice  of  church  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  ready-made  ‘supreme  fiction'  at  the  end  for  the  one  he  could 
no  longer  devise.  In  an  epilogue  Rehder  makes  fertile  use  of  Einstein's  remarks 
on  Max  Planck,  and  sees  in  these  theoreticians  the  desire  to  ‘behold  the  pre- 
established  harmony’  behind  the  world  of  phenomena  and  the  systems  that  seek 
to  explain  it,  a  desire  compared  to  Stevens's  search  for  the  whole  harmony. 

Melita  Schaum’s  Wallace  Stevens  and  the  Critical  Schools  is  a  guide  to  seven 
decades  of  Stevens  criticism,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  those  who  need  a  reliable 
and  convenient  description  of  the  mainstream  and  divergent  readings  of 
Stevens,  particularly  over  the  last  twenty  years.  However,  given  the  intense 
critical  attention  which  Stevens’s  work  attracts,  and  the  plethora  of  writing 
about  him  which  ensues,  a  book  such  as  this  is  behind  the  times  as  it  is  published. 
For  example,  Schaum  admits  hardly  any  reference  to  feminist  readings  of 
Stevens,  and  her  list  of  works  cited  is  proof  itself  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
phallocentric  word  in  this  presentation  of  Stevens’s  critics.  Related  to  this, 
though  not  in  terms  of  feminist  criticism,  Helen  Vendler  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  text,  but  her  writings  on  Stevens  are  not  listed  in  the  works  cited.  Nor 
does  Schaum  tells  us  anything  of  that  biographical  domain  of  enquiry  into 
Stevens  which,  in  recent  years,  has  sought  to  place  him  in  his  historical  and  social 
contexts  and  to  recall  him  from  an  isolating  uniqueness.  None  the  less,  Schaum 
gives  a  compelling  account  of  the  history  of  Stevens  criticism  and  is  particularly 
instructive  in  her  handling  of  the  work  of  Harold  Bloom,  Joseph  Riddel,  Paul 
Bove,  Frank  Lentricchia,  and  Charles  Altieri. 

The  first  issue  of  this  year’s  WSJour  opens  with  Alan  Filreis's  ‘Voicing  the 
Desert  of  Silence:  Stevens’s  Letters  to  Alice  Corbin  Henderson’  (3-20)  which 
gives  the  texts  of  six  letters  from  Stevens  to  Henderson,  assistant  editor  of 
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Harriet  Monroe’s  magazine  Poetry ,  written  between  June  1916  and  September 
1923,  and  fascinating  they  are.  A  long  letter  of  27  March  1922  which  Filreis 
suggests  is  written  in  response  to  charges  of  obscurity  against  him  from  Poetry 
glosses  a  number  of  poems  soon  to  appear  in  Harmonium,  while  a  later  letter 
gives  a  remarkable  view  of  The  Waste  Land  -  ‘As  poetry  it  is  surely  negligible’ 
and  ‘Personally,  I  think  it’s  a  bore’.  In  ‘The  Return  of  the  Dead  in  “Large  Red 
Man  Reading”’  (21-34)  D.  L.  MacDonald  addresses  Harold  Bloom’s  cat¬ 
egorization  of  the  apophradesic  nature  of  this  poem.  MacDonald  proposes  that 
Bloom  often  declines  to  pursue  the  most  interesting  implications  of  his  own 
theory  in  The  Poems  of  Our  Climate,  and  here  argues  for  Homer  as  an  earlier 
ancestor  than  Emerson  for  Stevens  in  a  reading  of  ‘Large  Red  Man  Reading’ 
which  addresses  the  problematic  character  of  the  relations  between  text  and 
voice  and  between  writer  and  reader.  Tim  Armstrong,  in  ‘Stevens’s  “Last  Poem” 
Again’  (35-43),  wishes  to  reopen  the  debate  about  the  widely  accepted  reading  of 
‘decor’  for  ‘distance’  in  what  is  taken  as  Stevens’s  last  poem,  and  his  reasons  for 
favouring  ‘distance’  are  capably  organized  in  a  refusal  of  ‘decor’  which 
‘naturalizes  the  poet’s  death  as  a  repetition  of  his  characteristic  gaudiness’,  while 
‘distance’  challenges  us  to  measure  that  distance  which  ‘exists  between  ourselves 
and  Stevens’s  well-won  palms’.  Paul  Kenneth  Naylor,  in  ‘“The  Idea  of  It”: 
Wallace  Stevens  and  Edmund  Husserl’  (44-55),  seeks  to  explore  the  parallels 
between  Stevens  and  Husserl  which  he  claims  Thomas  Hines  leaves  largely 
untouched  in  The  Later  Poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens:  Phenomenological  Parallels 
with  Husserl  and  Heidegger  (1976).  Naylor  develops  these  parallels  through  a 
reading  of ‘Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’  and  Husserl’s  Ideas,  finding  in  the 
latter’s  privileging  of  the  imagination  a  kinship  with  Stevens,  specifically  in  the 
sense  that  for  Husserl  imaginative  acts  are  equivalent  to  ‘immanent  perceptions 
which  are  indubitable’  unlike  ‘transcendent  perceptions’  which  are  dubitable. 
Finally  in  this  issue,  Kinereth  Meyer  and  Sharon  Baris,  in  ‘Reading  the  Score  of 
“Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier”:  Stevens,  Music,  and  the  Visual  Arts’  (56-67), 
write  on  the  baroque  musical  sources  and  the  Renaissance  garden  images  which 
bear  upon  a  poem  they  see  not  as  a  ‘grace  note’  to  the  larger  score  of  ‘Sunday 
Morning’,  but  a  ‘major  demonstration’  of  Stevens’s  idea  of  the  creative  process. 

The  fall  issue  of  WSJour  (ii)  is  a  ‘Special  Issue:  Stevens  and  Women’.  It  opens 
with  C.  Roland  Wagner’s  ‘Wallace  Stevens:  The  Concealed  Self  (83-101),  in 
which  the  concealed  subject  of  Stevens’s  life  is  the  issue  of  his  Christian  faith.  Of 
the  imputed  late  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  Wagner  proposes  that 
Stevens’s  ambivalent  attachment  to  Christianity  was  a  mystical  yearning  for 
union  ‘achievable  only  in  moments  and  always  accompanied  by  a  tragic  sense  of 
separation’.  He  sees  Stevens  as  the  poet  of  loneliness,  a  loneliness  that  is  not  the 
product  of  experiential  losses  and  rejections  such  as  might  generate  first-order 
poetry,  but  that  is  intrinsic  to  his  identity  which  comes  from  his  sense  of 
separation  from  ‘the  maternal  well  spring’,  here  not  his  Mother  but  his  Maker. 
Thus  the  late  conversion  is  seen  as  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  frustration  of  doubt, 
and  to  repossess  in  fantasy  the  childhood  ‘mother  ...  for  us’  all.  Jacqueline 
Vaught  Brogan,  in  “‘Sister  of  the  Minotaur”:  Sexism  and  Stevens’  (102-18),  is 
interested  not  in  sexism  in  Stevens,  but  in  sexism  and  Stevens,  a  distinction  which 
she  admits  may  finally  be  inseparable  but  which  allows  her  to  consider  Stevens’s 
perhaps  conscious  suppression  of  that  part  of  his  poetic  voice  that  is  feminine. 
Brogan  argues  for  Stevens  as  a  poet  who  came  as  close  as  was  possible,  in  his 
time  and  circumstances,  to  ‘curing’  himself  of  what  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and 
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Susan  Gubar  have  characterized  as  the  ‘infection  in  the  sentence’,  the  ill 
consequences  of  our  largely  phallocentric  language.  The  feminine  in  Stevens  is 
the  subject  of  Mary  Doyle  Springer’s  ‘The  Feminine  Principle  in  Stevens’s 
Poetry:  “Esthetique  du  Mai’”  (1 19-37),  which  seeks  to  elucidate  the  operation 
of  the  feminine  principle  in  Stevens  generally,  a  principle  she  finds  related  to 
Heine  Cixous’s  notion  of  Tecriture  feminine’,  a  mode  of  women’s  voicing  which 
ruptures  the  traditional  male  symbolic  chain  and  suggests  the  collapse  of  the 
‘paternal  metaphor’.  Springer’s  writing  of  Stevens’s  feminine  principle  seeks  to 
affirm  not  the  so-called  androgyny  of  the  late  poems,  but  a  joyful  male/female 
duality  in  and  through  reciprocity.  In  ‘Getting  Wisdom:  The  '  Rabbi  s 
Devotion  to  Weisheit  and  Its  Implications  for  Feminists’  (138-49)  a  different 
source  for  the  feminine  principle  in  Stevens  is  suggested  by  Rosamond 
Rosenmeier,  who  directs  us  to  the  central  role  given  to  the  Divine  Female  in  the 
religious  sects  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  followers  of  the  'counter- 
traditional’  works  of  Jacob  Boehme  ‘whose  florid  reconstruction  of  the  cosmos 
centered  on  the  dialectical  and  sexual  relationship  between  God  and  the  Sophia, 
die  Jungfrau  der  Weisheit ’.  If  Stevens,  like  others,  conventionally  poked  fun  at 
these  sects,  in  Rosenmeier’s  view,  he  held  his  true  interest  in  them  and 
commitment  to  them  ‘hidden  before  the  world’.  Maria  Irene  Ramalho  de  Sousa 
Santos  writes  on  ‘The  Woman  in  the  Poem:  Wallace  Stevens,  Ramon 
Fernandez,  and  Adrienne  Rich’  (150—61)  where  she  looks  at  the  male- 
constructed  female  principle  of  total  knowledge  in  'The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key 
West’  as  a  way  of  arguing  for  Rich’s  resolution  to  locate  the  sufficing  figure  of  the 
woman  where  she  belongs,  ‘ outside  Stevens’s  poem’  in  time  and  history.  In  ‘The 
House  of  the  Fathers:  Stevens  and  Emerson’  (162-72)  Lisa  M.  Steinman 
investigates  the  relation  of  influence  between  Emerson  and  Stevens  not  only 
within  literary  history  ‘but  also  history  more  literally  conceived’,  particularly  in 
relation  to  questions  of  gender  as  they  impinge  on  the  situation  of  the  male  poet 
in  America,  and  the  poet’s  social  role.  Finally,  Daniel  T.  O'Hara,  in  ‘Lava- 
Writing:  A  Status  Report  on  Stevens  and  Feminism,  1988’  (173-80),  concludes 
with  a  somewhat  plaintive  yearning  for  a  return  to  formalist  readings  of  Stevens. 
But,  as  many  of  these  excellent  essays  demonstrate,  whatever  the  ideology  of 
their  writers’  stance,  formalism  is  never  far  from  their  practice  as  readers/ 
writers. 

Walter  Sullivan’s  memoir  Allen  Tate:  A  Recollection  gives  us  as  close  a  view  of 
Tate  as  we  are  likely  to  want.  Here  the  grand  man  of  Southern  letters  is  shown  in 
an  often  deeply  unattractive  light,  though  Sullivan  is  at  pains  to  express  his  sense 
of  Tate’s  intellectual  and  human  generosity.  Yet  this  is  also  the  story  of  a  man 
who,  to  quote  Sullivan,  though  deeply  sensitive  to  the  emotional  needs  of  others, 
was  ‘willing  to  inflict  great  pain  on  the  women  he  loved'.  Sullivan  suggests  that 
Tate  was  bored  by  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  social  living,  and  that  to  fill  in  the 
interstices  between  one  day’s  work  and  the  next,  one  writing  project  and  the 
next,  Tate  took  to  sex  and  the  ‘exciting  risk  of  being  discovered’.  These  and  other 
matters,  such  as  the  account  of  Tate’s  involvement  in  the  editorial  succession  of 
SR  on  Andrew  Lytle’s  retirement,  make  engrossing  reading  in  their  insider’s 
view  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Sullivan’s  devotion  to  Tate  is  deeply  etched  in 
this  revealing  book. 

Thomas  Daniel  Young  and  Elizabeth  Sarcone  have  now  edited  The  Lytle- 
Tate  Letters,  which  can  only  add  to  our  admiration  for  the  sustained  energy  of 
Tate’s  writing  in  this  medium.  Lytle,  novelist,  historian,  essayist.  Agrarian,  and 
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editor  of  SR  like  Tate  before  him,  was  one  of  Tate’s  closest  friends  from  the  mid¬ 
thirties,  their  intimacy  bound  up  with  their  commitment  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
culture  and  the  fate  of  poetry  and  fiction  in  the  modern  world.  These  concerns 
were  early  evident  in  their  contributions  to  the  thirties  Agrarian  symposia  I’ll 
Take  My  Stand  (1930)  and  Who  Owns  America?  (1936).  These  letters  show  the 
partisan  yet  critical  response  they  made  to  each  other’s  work,  as  in  Lytle’s  letter 
of  7  October  1934  on  Tate’s  novel  The  Fathers,  and  in  Tate’s  letter  of  4  December 
1954  giving  his  response  to  the  manuscript  of  Lytle’s  novel  The  Velvet  Horn. 
Despite  his  generous  praise  of  the  novel,  Tate  crucially  addresses  the  problem  of 
narrative  in  it  which  he  sees  as  akin  to  Faulkner’s  As  I  Lay  Dying  in  method  but 
even  more  complicated  in  narrative.  Many  of  these  letters  give  us  Lytle’s  and 
Tate’s  responses  to  the  work  of  other  writers  submitted  to  SR  and  the  other 
journals  they  were  associated  with,  and  the  collection  is,  in  its  way,  a 
contribution  to  the  cultural  history  of  America  from  the  early  thirties. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  mention  Paul  K.  Conkin’s  The  Southern  Agrarians, 
which  expands  on  the  brief  account  he  gave  of  this  subject  in  his  history  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Gone  with  the  Ivy.  This  new  book  is  an  essay  in  group 
biography  and  intellectual  history,  in  which  Conkin  is  concerned  with  these 
Southern  writers  as  ‘moral  and  political  activists’,  and  his  purpose  is  expressly 
humanistic.  One  of  the  distinctions  Conkin  makes  early  on  is  between  the 
essentially  aesthetic  concerns  of  the  Fugitives  against  the  avowed  regionalism 
and  political  concerns  of  the  Agrarians,  a  distinction  not  always  honoured  in 
discussions  of  these  groups,  partly  because  of  the  involvement  of  Allen  Tate, 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  David  Davidson,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  in  both 
groups.  Conkin  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  Agrarians  and  the  New 
England  Transcendentalists  and  sees  both  groups  as  a  loose  circle  of  like-minded 
intellectuals  ‘with  vague  outer  boundaries  and  frequent  shifts  in  membership’. 
His  book  charts  the  boundaries  and  shifts  in  the  Agrarian  community  through 
to  the  late  survival  of  its  ideals  in  the  figure  of  Lytle,  the  ‘unreconstructed 
believer’  in  Agrarianism.  Conkin’s  epilogue  simply  states  the  insuperable 
problem  of  the  Agrarian  scheme,  how  to  translate  their  vision  of  a  more  humane 
social  order  into  a  living  reality.  Their  sustained  critique  of  finance  capitalism 
and  government  paternalism  has  a  renewed  poignancy  in  the  light  of  the  failure 
of  much  of  the  Midwest’s  agricultural  economy  in  recent  years. 

In  Robert  Penn  Warren  and  American  Idealism  John  Burt  deals  with  Warren’s 
political  and  historical  writings,  the  elegies,  the  narrative  poems,  and  three  of  the 
major  novels,  Night  Rider,  All  the  King’s  Men,  and  World  Enough  and  Time.  Burt 
writes  of  the  ‘promise  of  meaning’  he  finds  at  the  centre  of  all  these  areas  of 
Warren’s  work,  but  a  meaning  which,  because  it  is  both  self-authenticating  and 
self-authenticated,  is  therefore  as  dangerous  as  it  is  valuable,  ‘for  it  is  prior  to 
any  values  it  discovers’  and  so  constitutes  a  threat  as  much  as  a  promise.  In  the 
face  of  this  dilemma  Burt  sees  Warren’s  characteristic  move  as  at  once  ‘approach 
and  withdrawal’,  embracing  a  desire  for  self-validating  experiences  without 
which  all  experience  is  empty,  and  a  compulsion  to  retreat  from  such  areas  once 
it  is  clear  that  the  price  they  exact  is  destructive.  What  Warren  wants,  according 
to  Burt,  is  an  accommodation  with  transcendental  ideals,  a  desire  to  define  either 
the  location  of  a  ‘neutral  territory’  in  which  life  is  possible,  or  merely  ‘a  clearer 
notion  of  where  we  find  ourselves’;  Burt  is  somewhat  demure  in  his  convictions 
about  whether  his  book  finds  the  resolutions  to  such  questions  in  Warren’s 
work.  However,  the  notion  of  ‘accommodation’  serves  him  particularly  well  in 
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his  reading  of  the  elegies  and  the  later  poems,  moving  from  Warren’s 
deployment  of  consolation  as  acceptance,  and  irony  as  self-defence.  This  is  an 
elegant  and  persuasive  study  of  Warren’s  predicament  as  the  inheritor  of  a 
romantic  absolutism  he  both  espouses  and  rejects:  it  is  eloquently  written,  aware 
of  its  own  uncertainties,  and  scrupulously  avoids  an  idolatrous  celebration  of  its 
subject. 

Robert  Penn  Warren’s  Portrait  of  a  Father  is  a  meditation  on  identity,  an 
attempt  in  part  to  deal  with  the  mystery  of  his  father’s  personal  history  before  his 
marriage,  a  work  made  the  more  poignant  by  the  recent  death  of  Warren 
himself.  This  short  work  is  full  of  reminiscent  anecdote  of  Warren’s  life  and  his 
familial  relations  with  his  own  and  his  father’s  family,  a  story  in  which  the 
somewhat  mundane  record  of  meetings  and  partings  is  enlivened  by  the  intensity 
of  Warren’s  puzzled  search  for  the  interior  self  of  his  parent.  The  book  concludes 
with  Warren’s  poetic  sequence  ‘Mortmain’,  a  nicely  ambivalent  title  which 
reflects  some  particulars  of  his  father’s  deathbed  scene,  as  it  also  invokes  the  legal 
sense  of  impersonal  ownership,  which  is  made  to  bear  upon  this  record  of  a  filial 
quest  for  discovery.  Floyd  C.  Watkins,  in  ‘The  Body  of  This  Death  in  Robert 
Penn  Warren’s  Later  Poems’  ( KR  iv.31^1),  asserts  Warren’s  preoccupations 
with  questions  of  religious  faith  and  doubt  in  his  last  poems. 

Kerry  Driscoll’s  William  Carlos  Williams  and  the  Maternal  Muse  is  an 
exploration  of  the  thesis  that  Williams  and  his  mother  ‘comprise  an  imaginative 
universe,  the  “he  and  the  she  of  it”,  spinning  in  perpetual  orbit  about  one 
another,  seeking  coalescence’,  and  that  his  mother  was  his  muse,  the  spiritual 
source  of  his  creativity.  Driscoll  notes  the  repeated  recourse  to  figurations  of 
women  in  Williams’s  work  and  the  ‘generic  appeal’  that  all  women  held  for  him, 
but  argues  that  his  grandmother,  mother,  and  wife  are  distinguished  within  his 
work  not  only  by  the  intimacy  and  duration  of  their  relationship  to  him,  but  for 
the  ‘powerful  influences  they  exerted  on  his  imagination',  and  that  of  these  three, 
his  mother  was  central.  Driscoll  makes  a  very  good  case  and  argues  it  well,  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  contemporary  feminist  stances  and  for  the  complexities  of 
Williams’s  art  in  relation  to  these  biographical  reaches.  In  this  view  of  Williams, 
his  memoir  Yes,  Mrs  Williams  assumes  a  central  significance,  and  it  is  part  of 
Driscoll’s  argument  that  this  customarily  denied  text  is  in  fact  his  ‘failed 
magnum  opus’,  an  essential  counterpart  to  Paterson ,  the  ‘anima’  of  his  epic.  It 
coexisted  as  a  project  with  his  work  on  Paterson ,  as  she  shows,  and  he  wrote  of  it 
to  Louis  Untermeyer  in  1939  as  potentially  ‘one  of  my  major  works  -  if  not  the 
major  one’.  I  find  Driscoll’s  proofs  of  these  arguments  convincing,  especially  the 
way  she  extends  the  notion  of  Elena  Williams's  influence  on  her  son  to  embrace 
the  origins  of  his  interest  in  an  ethnically  varied  demotic  American  vocabulary 
and  speech,  even  though  he  sought  in  public  to  obscure  the  origins  of  his 
language. 

David  Frail  suggests  that  his  Early  Politics  and  Poetics  of  William  Carlos 
Williams  should  be  read  as  a  biography  of  Williams's  early  politics  and  their 
relation  to  his  poetics,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  new  view  of  the  early  Williams. 
It  is  therefore  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  Frail  so  willing  to  concede  to  earlier 
characterizations  of  Williams’s  politics,  perhaps  most  succinctly  expressed  in 
Paul  Mariani’s  version  of  him  as  an  undoctrinaire  ‘democrat’  who  was  at  heart 
‘apolitical,  a  loner’.  That  this  was  not  the  whole  case  is  shown  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  period  up  to  1913  and  Williams’s 
acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  disinterested  public  service,  and  his  early  maturation 
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into  a  politics  of ‘liberal,  democratic  service  bounded  by  the  ideology  of  middle- 
class  American  individualism  and  democracy’.  The  relation  between  this 
political  centrism  and  the  insistent  individualism  of  his  life  as  an  artist  is 
helpfully  documented  by  Frail  in  the  second  section  of  the  book  which  deals  with 
the  period  from  1913  and  the  Armory  Show  to  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  is  especially  interesting  in  its  account  of  Williams’s  relations  with  the 
cultural  avant-gardism  of  New  York  in  general  and  Greenwich  Village  in 
particular,  that  moment  of  the  onset  of  modernism  in  all  the  arts  in  America, 
often  accompanied  by  declamatory  affirmations  of  the  spirit  of  universal 
revolution.  Williams’s  predicament  throughout  this  period  is  simply  expressed, 
how  to  square  what  Frail  describes  as  ‘poetic  radicalism  and  political  nostalgia’. 
Here,  Frail’s  account  of  Williams’s  relationship  with  Alfred  Kreymbourg  and 
his  magazine  Others  is  very  informative,  and  his  analysis  of  how  Williams’s 
politics  can  be  identified  through  the  magazines  he  associated  with  is  most 
assured.  In  this  context  the  last  two  chapters  of  Frail’s  book  make  the  most 
trenchant  case,  where  he  writes  of  Williams’s  editing  the  little  magazine  Contact 
with  Robert  McAlmon,  and  establishes  an  analogy  between  Williams’s  politics 
of  localism  and  his  poetics  of  presence.  This  is  an  enormously  well-researched 
book,  which  makes  a  solid  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  first  phase 
of  Williams’s  career. 

Peter  Schmidt’s  William  Carlos  Williams,  the  Arts,  and  Literary  Tradition 
employs  what  he  calls  a  ‘pluralist’  approach  to  his  subject,  abandoning  the 
chronology  of  Williams’s  poetic  career  and  working  back  and  forth  within  it, 
‘tracing  the  histories  of  several  clusters  of  ideas’.  This  is  a  form  of  Cubist 
practice,  surrendering  linearity  to  spatiality,  or  as  we  might  now  say, 
intertextuality.  For  Schmidt  not  only  reads  Paterson  as  the  ‘provocative  “sum” 
of  the  Precisionist,  Cubist,  and  Dadaist  poetics  that  Williams  had  been 
developing  since  1913’,  but  considers  the  literary  contexts  of  Paterson,  seeking 
new  conclusions  about  Williams’s  attempt  to  ‘renew  epic  tradition’  even  as  he 
questioned  it.  Happily,  Schmidt  begins  at  the  beginning,  with  Williams  and  the 
Precisionists,  to  argue  that  the  pastoral  strain  in  Precisionist  work  is  mixed  with 
prophecy  and  a  desire  to  refashion  earlier  American  Edenism  in  a  way  which 
could  accommodate  America’s  urban  and  technological  future.  He  goes  on  to 
contend  that  Williams’s  use  of  Precisionist  perspectives  in  his  early  pastoral 
lyrics  centres  these  poems  in  an  American  T ranscendental  context  which  is  equal 
to  their  Virgilianism.  One  of  the  new  propositions  Schmidt  has  to  make  about 
Paterson  is  its  relation  to  The  Prelude,  in  particular  to  the  idea  of  a  shared 
acknowledgement  by  Wordsworth  and  Williams  that  all  modern  epic  quests 
must  be  unfinished  and  fragmented,  that  the  ‘lacunae  and  fissures’  inscribed  in 
these  texts  are  their  ‘badges  of  honour’,  their  signs  of  heroic  endeavour.  I  think 
this  case  needs  rather  more  demonstration  and  argument  than  it  is  given  here, 
though  there  is  clearly  a  kernel  of  truth  in  it.  This  is  a  fine  study  of  Williams’s 
engagement  with  a  variety  of  visual  and  verbal  contexts  and  traditions,  and 
considerably  enlarges  our  understanding  of  the  impact  of  Cubism  and  Dada  on 
Williams. 

The  papers  from  the  First  International  Conference  on  Word  and  Image 
include  Christina  Giorcelli’s  ‘William  Carlos  Williams’s  Painterly  Poems:  Two 
Pictures  from  Bruegel’  (W&I  200-8),  an  account  of  two  of  the  twelve  poems  on 
ten  paintings  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder,  which  suggests  that  Williams’s  interest 
in  the  golden  boat  and  emerald  shell  in  Bruegel’s  Adoration  of  the  Magi  may  also 
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be  a  recall  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  ‘The  Chambered  Nautilus’.  R.  Peter 
Stoicheff,  in  ‘Against  “An  Easy  Lateral  Sliding”:  William  Carlos  Williams’ 
Early  Poetry  of  Differentiation’  ( AmerP  5:iii.  14—23),  looks  at  the  implications  of 
Williams’s  introduction  to  The  Wedge  and  what  Stoicheff  calls  the  ‘tangled 
assumptions’  within  Williams’s  statement  of  taking  words  ‘without  distortion 
which  would  mar  their  exact  significances’.  He  goes  on  to  read  'Portrait  of  a 
Lady’  as  a  parodic  recognition  of  the  failure  of  metaphor  to  resist  this  ‘marring, 
blending,  distortion’  of  words,  and  the  triumph  of  ‘Spring  and  All’  through  its 
‘system  of  verbal  differentiation’  which  impedes  the  'lateral  sliding’  of  words  into 
other  significations. 

The  fall  issue  of  WCWR  (ii)  is  a  special  issue  devoted  to  ‘Unpublished 
Williams  Documents’.  In  ‘Citizen  Williams:  Thirty  New  Items  from  the 
Rutherford  Newspapers’  (1-29)  David  Frail  continues  an  article  begun  in 
WCWR'?,  fall  1987  issue,  something  of  a  laundry-list  affair  about  documents 
relating  to  Williams’s  medical  career  and  his  public  duties  on  various  civic  bodies 
in  Rutherford,  found  in  the  Rutherford  Republican  and  Rutherford  American 
from  1910  to  1922.  Patrick  Moore,  in  ‘Ten  Unpublished  Letters  from  William 
Carlos  Williams  to  Viola  Baxter  Jordan’  (3 1—60),  gives  the  full  texts  of  these 
letters  which  range  in  date  from  25  May  1908  to  28  December  1945.  Jordan’s 
relationship  with  Williams,  Pound,  and  H.D.  is  an  extraordinary  story,  as 
Moore  demonstrates  in  his  introduction  to  these  letters.  Guy  Rotella,  in  ‘Four 
Unpublished  Letters  from  William  Carlos  Williams  to  Samuel  French  Morse’ 
(61-76),  introduces  the  context  of  the  correspondence  between  Williams  and 
Morse  which  began  in  1934  with  the  latter’s  request  to  Williams  for  help  with  a 
paper  on  modern  poetry.  Three  of  Williams’s  letters  of  March  1934  are 
reproduced  here,  with  a  postcard  of  April  1934.  Finally,  Barry  Magid,  in  “‘A 
Dream  of  Love”:  A  Script  from  the  Mannahatta  Theatre  Club  Performance 
(1961)’  (77-8),  comments  on  a  heavily  annotated  copy  of  Williams's  play 
apparently  used  by  Fred  Stewart  in  preparing  the  Mannahatta  Theatre  Club 
production,  which  he  directed. 

John  Taggart  in  the  ‘Forum’  section  of  AmerP  writes  on  ‘Come  Shadow 
Come  and  Pick  This  Shadow  Up:  On  Louis  Zukofsky’  (5:ii.42-67),  where  ‘Songs 
of  Degrees’,  Book  12  of  kA\  and  the  critical  study  Bottom:  On  Shakespeare  are 
his  focus  in  an  essay  which  investigates  the  terms  ‘song,  degrees,  and  valentines’ 
in  Zukofsky:  Taggart  produces  wonderfully  instructive  routes  into  what  he  is 
willing  to  call  ‘the  circle  of  Zukofsky’s  poetry’  a  circle  which  must  be  entered  ‘as 
a  dwelling’,  with  all  the  attendant  difficulties  such  an  entry  entails  as  it  takes  us 
through  notions  of  fugal  form  in  Bach,  and  Aristotle  on  degrees.  Taggart's 
handling  of  ‘Hear  Her/Clear  Mirror’  in  relation  to  Webern’s  minimalism  is 
particularly  striking. 


3.  Fiction:  Individual  Authors 

Earle  Labor  et  al.'s  sumptuous  new  edition  of  The  Letters  of  Jack  London  is  a 
selection  of  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  letters  available  (over  4,000), 
several  of  which  have  only  recently  come  to  light.  The  choice  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  ‘informative  relevance’.  Volume  I  covers  the  period  from  1896  when 
London  joined  the  Socialist  Labour  Party,  to  1905,  the  year  of  his  famous  visit  to 
the  Klondike.  Here  we  witness  the  beginning  of  London's  self-promotion  as  a 
Horatio  Alger  hero  and  hear  of  his  story  among  the  ‘beasts'  (as  he  called  them) 
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of  the  East  End  of  London  which  produced  People  of  the  Abyss.  These  letters  are 
a  veritable  gold-mine  of  information  on  London’s  reading,  for  instance,  of  Israel 
Zangwill,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  above  all  Kipling,  who  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  his  work.  London  repeatedly  comments  interestingly  on  his  own  writings,  on 
the  political  thinking  behind  The  Iron  Heel,  and  on  his  ‘indictments  of  the 
superman  philosophy  of  Nietzsche’  in  The  Sea-Wolf  and  Martin  Eden.  Volume 
II  covers  the  years  1906-12  when  London  went  on  his  South  Sea  voyage  in  the 
Snark ,  consciously  capitalizing  on  his  reputation  as  an  author  of  sea-fiction. 
Volume  III  reveals  him  as  a  businessman  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The 
inclusion  of  love  letters  to  Charmion  Kittredge  and  others  enables  us  to  see 
behind  his  mask  as  a  ‘rough,  savage  fellow’.  In  short  a  very  varied  portrait  of 
London  emerges  from  these  pages,  which  have  been  thoroughly  annotated, 
ensuring  that  this  will  remain  the  definitive  edition  of  the  correspondence. 

The  historian  Richard  W.  Etulain  has  edited  Jack  London  on  the  Road,  a 
collection  of  pieces  dealing  with  London’s  hobo  experiences.  The  first  of  these 
items  is  a  diary  he  kept  while  marching  with  Coxey’s  army  of  the  unemployed  in 
1894.  London  later  claimed  that  this  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  political 
awareness,  but  Etulain  points  out  that  the  diary  concentrates  on  character- 
sketches  and  adventure  rather  than  social  analysis.  More  significantly  London 
tries  his  hand  at  different  literary  forms  such  as  a  colloquial  monologue,  and  only 
in  slightly  later  essays  does  he  examine  the  social  implications  of  his  experiences. 
Thus  The  Road  discusses  the  internal  structure  of  the  hobos’  subworld  and  ‘The 
Tramp’  briefly  ruminates  on  the  surplus  labour  force.  Most  of  these  pieces  date 
from  the  1890s  and  help  to  supply  a  background  to  The  Road.  Also  of 
biographical  significance  is  Stephen  Ennis’s  ‘The  Circuit  Rider’s  Wife  and  the 
“Hobo  Novelist’”  (RALS  15.197-204)  which  describes  a  dispute  between 
London  and  Corra  Harris  over  the  former’s  evolutionary  world-view  and  the 
alleged  obscenity  of  one  of  his  articles.  Jeanne  C.  Reesman’s  ‘The  Problems  of 
Knowledge  in  Jack  London’s  “The  Water  Baby”’  (WAL  23.201-15)  argues  that 
his  last  story  shows  ‘London’s  new  Jungian  answers  for  his  life-long 
preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  knowing  the  self  and  its  place  in  the  collective 
life  of  all  mankind’.  Here  different  notions  of  knowledge  are  contrasted,  and 
Reesman  gives  a  good  explanation  of  the  imagery  of  the  human  body. 

A  new  edition  of  correspondence,  The  Letters  of  Edith  Wharton,  has  also  been 
a  major  publication  of  the  year.  R.  W.  B.  and  Nancy  Lewis  had  the  daunting  job 
of  selecting  from  thousands  of  extant  letters  and  in  the  event  chose  about  four 
hundred,  excluding  notes  on  routine  business  matters.  In  their  introduction  the 
Lewises  present  Wharton  as  a  ‘dialectical  personality’  where  different  facets  of 
the  self  were  constantly  interacting;  the  variety  of  tones  and  styles  in  these  letters 
certainly  confirm  this.  Of  the  main  correspondences  featured  here,  the  most 
voluminous  is  with  the  editors  of  Scribner’s  from  1894  onwards  where  she 
discusses  titles  or  negotiates  prices.  As  well  as  revealing  many  fascinating  details 
about  her  fiction  these  letters  show  Wharton  to  have  been  a  capable  and 
dynamic  woman  of  business.  Also  represented  are  letters  to  her  many  friends 
such  as  Sara  Norton,  the  art  historian  Bernard  Berenson,  and  the  medieval 
historian  Gaillard  Lapsley.  Unfortunately  Henry  James  burnt  almost  all  his 
letters  from  her  but  their  contacts  emerge,  for  instance,  from  the  few  surviving 
missives  to  her  cher  maitre  from  Verdun  in  1915.  In  1980  a  collection  of  letters  to 
her  lover  the  journalist  William  Morton  Lullerton  came  on  the  market  and  these 
pieces  give  us  rare  glimpses  of  a  special  intimacy  and  directness  in  Wharton’s 
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expression.  This  thoroughly  annotated  edition  sheds  much  new  light  on 
Wharton’s  reading,  her  multifarious  social  life,  and  her  encouraging  comments 
to  aspiring  young  writers.  Her  novel  The  Age  of  Innocence  has  been  reprinted 
with  a  new  introduction  by  Penelope  Lively  who  relates  the  book  to  Wharton’s 
biographical  circumstances  and  commends  her  ingenious  use  of  perspective. 
Here  Newland  Archer  is  given  a  voice  whereas  Ellen  Olenska  is  always  seen  at  a 
remove,  and  comments  are  also  made  on  the  rigid  social  conventions  which  erect 
a  double  sexual  standard  for  men  and  women.  Judith  L.  Sensibar’s  article,  ‘Edith 
Wharton  Reads  the  Bachelor  Type’  (AL  575-90),  presents  The  Children  as 
Wharton’s  revision  of  modernism’s  ‘romanticization  of  the  erotic  immaturity  of 
the  perennial  bachelor’.  Sensibar  examines  the  progress  of  Martin  Boyne’s  love 
affairs,  drawing  comparisons  with  ‘The  Beast  in  the  Jungle’.  Adeline  R.  Tintner, 
‘The  Narrative  Structure  of  Old  New  York ’  (JNT  17.76-82),  argues  that  the 
quartet  forms  a  miniature  panorama  of  society  where  each  novella  contains  two 
interlinked  stories,  a  vivid  opening,  and  a  focus  on  a  separate  social  sin.  Where 
this  article  tends  to  resemble  a  list,  David  A.  Godfrey’s  ‘  “The  Full  and  Elaborate 
Vocabulary  of  Evasion’”  ( MQ  30.27^14)  asserts  the  general  principle  that 
Wharton  links  a  ‘failure  of  language  with  a  failure  of  relationships'.  Old  New 
Yorkers  use  a  vocabulary  of  cowardice  which  avoids  expression  and  weakens 
social  coherence.  Newland  Archer  is  used  as  a  test  case  of  debilitation  through 
linguistic  inadequacy.  Steven  Runciman’s  ‘Mrs.  Wharton’  ( YR  77.560-2)  simply 
records  a  meeting  with  the  novelist  in  1925,  noting  her  formality. 

A  considerable  surge  has  taken  place  in  Willa  Cather  studies.  James 
Woodress’s  biography  Willa  Cather:  A  Literary  Life  should  be  noted  first.  This 
scholarly  work  draws  on  a  mass  of  newly  available  materials  and  demonstrates 
Cather’s  ambivalence  towards  the  Virginia  of  her  childhood.  More  importantly, 
Woodress  makes  a  fine  job  of  revealing  the  extent  and  variety  of  Cather's 
reading  which  influenced  her  own  fiction.  Although  during  adolescence  she 
encountered  much  Victorian  literature,  by  the  1890s  she  had  become  steeped  in 
French  culture,  which  interest  she  pursued  later  in  life  by  visiting  France.  Her 
ambition  to  become  a  writer  was  formed  early  and  further  strengthened  during 
her  period  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  when  she  tried  her  hand  at  reviews, 
vignettes,  and  then  short  stories.  Woodress’s  title  reflects  his  emphasis  because 
he  not  only  shows  how  Cather  used  her  own  life  in  her  fiction  but  also  includes 
quite  extensive  analyses  of  her  novels  -  of  discontinuity  in  O  Pioneers!,  or 
symbolism  in  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop ,  for  instance.  As  regards  the 
question  of  her  alleged  lesbianism,  Woodress  declares  that  she  was  ‘married  to 
her  art  and  sublimated  her  sexual  impulses  in  her  work’.  So  for  the  complexities 
of  Cather’s  relations  with  other  women  the  reader  must  look  elsewhere. 

Three  collections  of  her  writings  have  been  published.  Willa  Cather  on  Writing 
assembles  useful  pieces  which  demonstrate,  according  to  their  editor  Stephen 
Tennant,  her  freedom  from  jargon,  her  transformation  of  the  commonplace, 
and  her  evocation  of  a  romantic  ambience.  Verisimilitude  repeatedly  comes  in 
for  attack  by  her,  sometimes  during  her  comments  on  her  own  novels  and 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  remarks  on  fiction  in  general.  Cather  praises  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett’s  evocation  of  community  and  Katherine  Mansfield's  subtle 
dramatization  of  the  ‘secret  accords  and  antipathies’  underlying  the  surface  of 
our  behaviour.  Appreciation  turns  to  attack  when  she  considers  Defoe’s  Roxana 
which  she  takes  to  task  for  its  utter  monotony  of  voice.  Cather's  most  famous 
essay,  ‘The  Novel  Demeuble’,  must  take  pride  of  place  in  this  collection,  and  it 
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reappears  in  Not  under  Forty,  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  essays  first  published  in 
1936.  This  reprint  carries  no  introduction.  George  N.  Kates  introduces  a  new 
edition  of  Willa  Cather  in  Europe.  He  relates  these  sketches  from  her  first  visit  to 
Europe  in  1902  to  the  tradition  of  American  travel  writing,  and  finds  important 
signs  of  her  love  for  French  literature  and  her  search  for  the  unconventional. 

The  comments  on  these  collections  should  suggest  that  it  is  nothing  new  for 
France  to  occur  in  Cather  criticism  but  Robert  J.  Nelson’s  Willa  Cather  and 
France  confronts  this  topic  in  depth.  He  argues  that  the  French  elements  in  her 
fiction  demonstrate  Cather’s  ‘longing  for  an  originary  language  spoken  by  an 
originary  presence’,  and  proposes  that  although  in  Provence  she  found  a 
conflation  of  three  languages  (French,  Spanish,  and  Latin)  none  of  them 
corresponds  to  this  lost  language.  Using  Lacanian  analysis  Nelson  carries  out  a 
sophisticated  and  original  examination  of  novels  such  as  One  of  Ours  where  he 
locates  a  muffled  homoeroticism  in  Claude.  He  makes  a  good  job  of  decoding  the 
sexual  meaning  of  particular  scenes  and  objects,  and  considers  the  etymology  of 
names,  all  with  a  view  towards  his  conclusion  that  ‘Cather’s  fiction  abnegates 
not  only  sex  but  sexuality’.  Not  that  Nelson’s  emphasis  is  purely  sexual.  He  also 
notes,  for  instance,  the  disparity  between  French  and  the  language  of  nature  in 
One  of  Ours,  the  dissonant  result  of  the  fixed  observer  in  Shadows  on  the  Rock, 
and  the  distance  between  surface  text  and  subtext  in  O  Pioneers!.  Cather’s  later 
work,  he  argues,  turns  from  words  to  pictographic  techniques,  reflecting  a  new 
dependence  on  visual  images. 

Nelson’s  productive  attention  to  discourse  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
purposes  of  Roger  L.  and  Linda  K.  Welsch’s  volume  Cather’s  Kitchens.  First 
they  set  out  to  show  that  food  and  plain  cookery  were  central  to  Cather’s  fiction, 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  kitchen  as  a  key  domestic  focus  which  served 
various  functions,  not  least  as  a  refuge  from  the  harsh  winter  weather.  Attitudes 
to  food  are  used  as  a  means  of  discriminating  between  characters,  and  the 
Welsches  sum  up  Cather’s  basic  perspective  in  the  simple  proposition  that  ‘food 
equals  love’.  Their  second  aim  has  been  to  document  the  kinds  of  cookery  being 
practised  in  the  period  between  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers  and  the  development 
of  large  settled  communities,  and  here  they  have  drawn  on  extensive  manuscript 
materials  like  the  recipe  books  from  the  Willa  Cather  Pioneer  Memorial.  They 
argue  that  Czech  influences  were  dominant.  In  this  and  a  number  of  other  related 
areas  Cather’s  Kitchens  adds  usefully  to  our  sense  of  the  fiction’s  background. 
Ann  Romines’s  ‘After  the  Christmas  Tree’  (AL  61-82)  takes  the  Christmas  scene 
in  My  Antonia  and  comparable  episodes  to  propose  that  the  novel  contains 
traces  of  ‘ritual  celebration’.  Cather’s  novels  of  the  1920s,  she  argues,  revolve 
around  the  notions  of  accumulation  and  dissociation  (between  public  and 
private  life,  for  instance).  This  article  achieves  some  impressive  close  readings  of 
structure  and  symbolic  action.  Sharon  O’Brien’s  ‘Becoming  Noncanonical’  (AQ 
1 1 0-26)  considers  Cather’s  fluctuating  reputation  to  see  what  light  it  sheds  on  the 
formation  of  an  American  literary  canon  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Cather’s  first 
support  was  from  journalists  and  men  of  letters  but  in  the  thirties  she  fell  foul  ol 

prescriptive  expectations  of  social  realism. 

Work  on  Gertrude  Stein  has  continued  steadily,  fed  by  two  more  reprints. 
Lectures  in  America  has  been  reissued  with  a  new  introduction  by  Wendy  Steiner 
who  draws  parallels  between  Stein’s  work  and  pop  art.  She  discusses  the 
‘presentness’  of  narration,  the  function  of  repetition,  and  the  more  knotty  issue 
of  representation;  and  in  the  process  helpfully  brings  out  Stein’s  awareness  of  the 
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arbitrariness  of  the  linguistic  sign.  Stein’s  only  book  for  children,  The  World  is 
Round,  has  been  republished  with  an  excellent  afterword  by  Edith  Thatcher 
Hurd  who  states  that  the  book  treats  the  issue  of  identity  in  a  light  and  witty  way. 
She  relates  this  work  to  both  the  upsurge  in  children’s  literature  and 
developments  in  printing  during  the  1920s.  Stein  actually  played  a  part  in  the 
book’s  production,  insisting  on  its  combination  of  blue  type  and  pink  ground. 
The  correspondence  between  Stein  and  her  illustrator  Clement  Hurd  is  included, 
as  are  copious  quotations  from  the  cautiously  favourable  reviews  that  greeted 
the  book  on  its  publication  in  1939.  Shirley  Neuman  and  Ira  B.  Nadel  have 
edited  a  collection  of  thirteen  new  essays,  Gertrude  Stein  and  the  Making  of 
Literature,  which  consider  her  connections  with  Henry  James,  the  rhetoric  of  her 
manifestos,  and  many  other  topics.  Henry  M.  Sayre  (‘The  Artist’s  Model’) 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  reality  as  a  ‘system  of  elemental  likeness  repeated 
again  and  again’,  drawing  parallels  with  contemporary  developments  in 
painting  and  music.  Ulla  E.  Dido’s  ‘Gertrude  Stein:  Composition  as  Meditation’ 
explains  the  process  of  meditation,  and  Marjorie  Period's  ‘(Im)Personating 
Gertrude  Stein’  supplies  a  much  needed  analysis  of  portraiture  in  The 
Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas,  concluding  that  Stein  is  a  very  elusive  figure  in 
this  text.  Stephen  Scobie  (‘The  Allure  of  Multiplicity’)  joins  the  debate  about 
phases  in  modern  fiction  by  arguing  that  metonymy  is  far  more  prevalent  in 
Stein  than  has  been  recognized,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  the  unnameable. 
Neil  Schmitz’s  ‘The  Difference  of  Her  Likeness’  considers  in  detail  how 
difference  emerges  from  the  motifs  and  syntax  of  Stanzas  in  Meditation.  This 
valuable  and  lively  collection  concludes  with  two  short  essays  (‘Realism  and 
Novels’  and  ‘American  Language  and  Literature’)  and  a  poem  by  Stein,  all  of 
which  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Catherine  N.  Parke's  “‘Simple  through 
Complication”  ’  ( AL  554-74)  attempts  to  define  the  characteristic  style  of  Stein's 
sensibility,  a  virtually  impossible  task  for  a  single  article.  Nevertheless,  taking 
bearings  from  the  Transcendentalists  and  William  James,  she  notes  the  dangers 
of  confusing  inside  with  outside  and  predictably  comes  back  yet  again  to  the 
question  of  repetition.  James  Laughlin’s  ‘About  Gertrude  Stein’  (YR  528-36) 
recounts  his  meeting  with  her  at  the  1934  Salzburg  Festival,  commenting  on  her 
working  routine.  Laughlin  subsequently  had  to  write  press  releases  for  Stein's 
lecturing  tours. 

Two  reprints  by  Stein's  contemporary  H.D.  should  be  noted  here.  Hedylus, 
one  of  her  Grecian  novels,  has  come  out  in  an  edition  which  follows  the 
paragraphing  of  the  galley  proofs  and  which  incorporates  the  author’s  planned 
revisions.  H.D.’s  daughter  Perdita  Schaffner  has  supplied  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  to  accompany  this  novel  and  also  an  introduction  to  The  Hedgehog ,  a 
story  for  children.  Here  she  explains  how  it  was  brought  out  in  a  limited  edition 
by  Bryher’s  Brendin  Press,  with  woodcuts  by  George  Plank  which  have  been 
retained  in  the  present  edition.  For  all  its  simplicity,  we  are  told.  The  Hedgehog 
carries  allusions  to  mysticism  and  even  ‘makes  a  universal  statement  about 
loneliness,  courage,  communication’. 

We  turn  to  the  naturalistic  tradition  in  American  fiction.  T.  D.  Nostwich  has 
issued  Theodore  Dreiser  's  Heard  in  the  Corridors'  Articles  and  Related  Writings 
as  the  first  stage  in  a  projected  edition  of  Dreiser’s  complete  journalism.  Here  we 
are  presented  with  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  in  1892-3.  They  consist  of  short  interviews  with  a  variety  of 
personalities  -  businessmen,  jewellers,  teachers,  and  even  a  coroner  -  and. 
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although  comparatively  slight,  do  have  the  value  of  showing  Dreiser’s  earliest 
attempts  at  description  and  dialogue.  Nostwich  has  collected  175  pieces  in  all, 
including  related  articles  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Globe  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch ,  and  has  supplied  helpful  annotations  throughout.  From  this  year’s 
DrS  two  articles  are  of  particular  importance.  Philip  L.  Gerber’s  'A  Star  Is  Born’ 
(i.2-25)  examines  the  ramifications  of ‘celebrity’  in  Sister  Carrie ,  a  term  which  he 
relates  to  the  novel’s  world  of  pretence.  The  essay  broadens  out  into  a  valuable 
discussion  of  appearances  and  charts  the  stages  of  Carrie’s  so-called  ‘success  . 
Thomas  P.  Riggio’s  “‘Down  Hill’”  (ii.2-21)  publishes  for  the  first  time  the 
opening  section  of  a  long  autobiographical  essay  Dreiser  wrote  in  the  early  1 900s 
where  he  reflects  on  his  neurasthenia. 

Sherwood  Anderson’s  classic  Winesburg,  Ohio  has  come  out  with  a  new 
introduction  by  Malcolm  Cowley  who  describes  Anderson  as  a  ‘writer  s  writer  . 
He  points  out  how  arduous  the  process  of  composition  was  for  Anderson,  who 
would  frequently  revise  his  stories  from  edition  to  edition,  and  also  shows  how 
the  stories  diverge  from  the  pattern  of  folk-tales.  The  type  has  been  reset  for  this 
edition  which  should  make  it  a  particularly  accurate  one.  Kenny  J.  Williams’s  A 
Storyteller  and  a  City  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  crucial  role  played  in 
Anderson’s  career  by  Chicago.  When  he  first  went  there  in  1896  he  was  full  of 
youthful  dreams  fed  by  the  genteel  fiction  of  writers  like  Robert  Herrick. 
Anderson’s  two  Chicago  novels  are  examined  next.  Williams  argues  that  Windy 
McPherson’s  Son  scrutinizes  the  success  formula  common  to  previous  Chicago 
fiction  and  that  in  the  process  Anderson  was  questioning  the  notion  of  realism  as 
established  by  W.  D.  Howells  and  others.  Marching  Men  also  modifies  the 
success  formula  but  finds  no  relief  from  its  depictions  of  city  life  in  the  cause  of 
organized  labour.  In  the  latter  novel  Chicago  is  shown  to  be  a  ‘place  of  brute 
force  and  great  ugliness’.  The  best  section  of  this  study  describes  the  Chicago 
Renaissance,  a  largely  accidental  gathering  of  writers  in  that  city.  Williams  does 
a  fine  job  of  placing  Anderson  in  his  historical  context,  showing  the  importance 
of  little  magazines  like  Poetry  but  also  demonstrating  how  remote  these  writers 
were  from  the  commercial  realities  of  the  city.  She  then  disposes  of  Mid¬ 
American  Chants  as  poetic  exercises  deriving  from  Whitman  and  Sandburg,  and 
concludes  by  arguing  that  Chicago  continued  to  function  as  a  symbolic  point  of 
reference  in  Anderson’s  subsequent  works.  Monica  Fludernick  (  The  Divine 
Accident  of  Life’”,  Style  116-35)  moves  away  from  social  context  to  style  in  her 
assertion  that  Winesburg,  Ohio  is  a  unified  modernist  work.  This  is  neither 
original  nor  surprising  but  the  value  of  the  essay  lies  in  its  close  discussion  of 
metaphor,  image,  and  motif.  Fludernick  glosses  issues  of  confinement  and 
desire,  and  shows  the  book  to  be  pivoted  on  a  knife-edge  between  hope  and 

Three  books  on  Hemingway  have  appeared  this  year  along  with  the  usual  crop 
of  articles.  It  has  become  routine  in  Hemingway  criticism  to  point  out  that  the 
novelist  had  a  compulsion  to  mythologize  his  own  life,  and  Denis  Brian  s  The 
Faces  of  Hemingway  assembles  comments  from  those  who  knew  him,  to 
disentangle  fiction  from  truth.  The  result  is  a  fascinating  collage  of  views  which 
disagree  on  every  issue  from  the  size  of  Hemingway’s  penis  to  whether  or  not  he 
actually  fought  in  Spain.  Connections  with  existing  biographies  are  made  by 
Harold  Loeb  and  others,  and  a  wealth  of  detail  emerges  on  Hemingway’s  life 
and  works.  Stephen  Spender,  for  instance,  comments  on  his  peculiar  conver¬ 
sational  style,  which  was  adopted  by  his  friends.  Brian  has  also  included  excerpts 
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from  the  FBI  file  which  was  started  in  1942,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
attitudes  of  Hemingway’s  acquaintances  vary  from  downright  hostility  to  a 
respect  verging  on  reverence.  Brian  attempts  a  summing-up  by  suggesting  that 
the  novelist’s  superman  role  was  deliberately  adopted  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  shocks  of  wounding  and  periods  of  severe  depression. 

Throughout  his  residence  in  Cuba  Hemingway  kept  Roberto  Herrera 
Sotolongo  as  his  private  secretary  and  over  these  years  the  latter  built  up  a 
collection  of  photographs  which  give  a  unique  insight  into  Hemingway’s  last 
years.  Ernest  Hemingway  Rediscovered  publishes  a  selection  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  along  with  a  text  by  Norberto  Fuentes  which  insists  that  Hemingway  was 
a  ‘sensitive,  tragic,  solitary  individual’.  Sometimes  his  pose  in  the  photographs 
conceals  inner  anxieties;  occasionally  when  he  is  less  guarded  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  tensions  in  his  marriage  or  signs  of  impending  old  age.  Fuentes  describes  a 
basically  simple  daily  routine  in  Hemingway’s  life  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  portraits  of  his  house.  Stephen  Cooper’s  The  Politics  of  Ernest  Hemingway 
locates  the  beginning  of  his  political  awareness  with  his  spell  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  in  1920.  His  involvement  with  the  Cooperative 
Association  induced  a  scepticism  about  reform  which  persisted  right  through, 
for  instance,  his  reporting  on  the  Lausanne  Conference.  It  soon  becomes 
apparent  that  Hemingway’s  fiction  and  much  of  his  early  journalism  are  rather 
uncongenial  materials  for  straightforward  political  analysis.  He  either  con¬ 
centrates  on  personalities  like  Mussolini  or  comments  only  obliquely  on  politics, 
for  instance  through  the  disillusionment  of  the  characters  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises. 
Cooper  treads  over  much  familiar  ground  in  recounting  Hemingway’s  attack  on 
patriotic  rhetoric  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms  and  the  pressure  he  experienced  in  the 
1930s  to  write  on  topical  social  subjects.  To  Have  and  Have  Not  seemed  to  satisfy 
these  expectations  but  Cooper  argues  that  this  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  unity 
and  characterization.  Hemingway’s  commitment  to  the  Republican  cause  in 
Spain  is  retraced  and  Cooper  refutes  the  case  that  he  supported  the  Cuban 
revolution.  In  correcting  this  view  and  in  questioning  the  many  apocryphal 
stories  of  Hemingway’s  last  years  Cooper  has  performed  a  useful  service,  but  as 
far  as  political  analysis  of  the  fiction  goes  much  more  needs  to  be  said. 

Among  the  criticism  of  individual  works  Debra  A.  Moddelmog's  ‘The 
Unifying  Consciousness  of  a  Divided  Conscience’  (AL  591-610)  presents  Nick 
Adams  as  the  implied  author  of  In  Our  Time.  He  is  located  on  the  border 
between  experience  and  fiction,  author  and  character;  and  this,  we  are  told,  helps 
the  experience  of  one  story  to  feed  another.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  or 
necessity  for  this  argument  since  continuity  of  image,  tone,  and  character- 
composite  gives  the  sequence  all  the  unity  it  needs.  Jeffrey  Meyer’s  article, 
‘Hemingway's  Primitivism  and  “Indian  Camp”’  ( TCL  211-22),  surveys  inter¬ 
pretations  ol  that  story  and  then  documents  from  Hemingway’s  library  his 
interest  in  primitive  peoples  in  order  to  explain  the  Indian’s  suicide.  This  case  of 
documentary  overkill  contrasts  with  Dewey  Ganzel’s  ‘A  Geometry  of  His  Own’ 
{MFS  171-83)  where  a  finger  is  wagged  sternly  against  the  persistent  confusion 
between  Hemingway  and  his  works.  An  example  is  then  set  by  a  close  reading  of 
‘Out  of  Season’  (Hemingway’s  ‘first  treatment  of  the  theme  of  anomie’)  which 
offers  useful  insights  on  the  disjunction  between  the  narrating  consciousness  and 
the  perceptions  of  characters.  Paul  Smith’s  ‘Three  Versions  of  “Up  in 
Michigan”,  1921-1930’  ( RALS  15.163-77)  identifies  three  stages  in  the 
composition  of  this  story:  the  working  copy,  the  1922  version  offered  to 
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Gertrude  Stein,  and  the  1930  expurgated  version.  These  are  compared  and 
Smith  finds  in  the  original  version  signs  that  Hemingway  was  trying  to  break 
into  the  popular  fiction  market.  Forrest  Robinson  directs  our  attention  to  yet 
another  story  in  ‘Hemingway’s  Invisible  Hero  of  “In  Another  Country’” 

( ELWIU  237-44)  and  argues  that  it  shows  the  ‘essentially  heuristic  and 
therapeutic  nature’  of  story-telling  for  Hemingway.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
the  invisible  first-person  narrator  here  whose  movements  in  consciousness  reflect 
the  healing  of  a  psychic  wound.  In  JNT  (170-8)  Ernest  Lockridge’s  ‘Faithful  in 
Her  Fashion’  notes  that  Catherine  Barkley  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms  is  presented  as 
having  no  separate  identity  or  as  simply  submitting  to  the  male  protagonist, 
according  to  other  critics,  that  is.  Lockridge  sees  these  views  as  misreadings  since 
Catherine  is  sometimes  assertive.  James  L.  Kastely’s  ‘Towards  a  Politically 
Responsible  Ethical  Criticism’  (Style  535-58)  takes  Fredric  Jameson’s  notion  of 
ethical  criticism  to  task  for  containing  contradictions  and  insists  that  moral 
choices  involve  balancing  conflicting  claims.  He  focuses  this  general  issue  on  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  where  he  locates  a  tension  between  ethical  and  political 
obligation,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  novel’s  treatment  of  atrocities.  Finally 
Evelyn  J.  Hinz  and  John  J.  Teunissen’s  ‘ Islands  in  the  Stream  as  Hemingway’s 
Laocoon ’  ( ConL  26^18)  draws  on  Lessing  to  clarify  the  pictorial  methods  of  that 
novel  and  specifically  suggests  that  Hemingway  applies  John  Constable  to  ‘serve 
as  the  moral-aesthetic  imperative  on  Bimini’.  For  them  the  last  sections  of 
Islands  show  how  traditional  pictorial  and  narrative  art  is  threatened  by 
technology. 

The  indefatigable  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  has  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography,  augmenting  and  correcting  his 
previous  bibliographies  of  1972  (YW  53.465)  and  1980.  This  new  volume  starts 
with  Fitzgerald’s  musical  comedy  Fie!  Fie!  Fi-FH,  written  at  Princeton  in  1914, 
and  comes  right  up  to  date  with  posthumously  published  materials.  Bruccoli 
gives  full  details  of  binding,  printing,  contents,  etc.,  and  also  the  locations,  for 
instance  of  Scribner  file  copies  with  corrections.  He  reproduces  dust-jackets  and 
title-pages  which  supplement  the  main  information,  and  if  there  are  differences 
between  editions  these  too  are  noted.  Bruccoli’s  aim  has  been  to  give  a  complete 
listing  of  editions  in  English  and  this  impeccable  work  surely  realizes  his  goal. 
Separate  sections  are  devoted  to  Fitzgerald’s  contributions  to  periodicals  and 
keepsakes,  and  a  complete  list  of  Zelda’s  publications  is  included.  Larry  W. 
Phillips’s  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  on  Writing  collects  the  novelist’s  comments  and 
observations  on  his  craft.  Both  Phillips  and  Charles  Scribner  III  (in  his 
foreword)  agree  that  Fitzgerald  felt  a  need  to  discuss  the  practice  of  writing  with 
his  friends  and  associates,  and  a  very  strong  sense  of  method  (from  plans,  charts, 
drafts,  etc.)  emerges  from  these  excerpts.  Unfortunately  these  careful  plans  were 
constantly  being  thwarted  by  circumstances.  Nevertheless  Fitzgerald  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  influence  of  Conrad,  especially  the  preface  to  The  Nigget  oj 
the  ‘Narcissus ’  which  he  described  as  the  ‘greatest  “credo”  in  my  life’.  Apart  from 
the  impact  of  his  reading  we  see  Fitzgerald  offering  advice  to  aspiring  writers  and 
later  in  his  life  giving  instruction  to  Sheilah  Graham.  Respect  for  fellow  novelists 
like  Hemingway  confirms  Fitzgerald’s  modesty,  a  modesty  which  could  easily 
turn  into  self-criticism  as  when  he  admitted  to  Maxwell  Perkins:  ‘I  have  a  facility 
for  being  cheap.’  There  are  two  main  problems  with  this  collection.  One  is  that 
the  excerpts  are  mostly  very  brief,  either  passing  comments  or  aphorisms  on 
genius  and  skill.  The  second  drawback  is  that  they  are  taken  from  letters,  essays, 
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and  novels,  in  other  words,  wrenched  out  of  quite  disparate  contexts.  The 
inevitable  result  is  an  impression  of  bittiness,  further  compounded  by  the  total 
absence  of  notes. 

Since  Fitzgerald  is  associated  so  strongly  with  the  1920s  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  critical  study  should  examine  his  treatment  of  women,  that  decade  seeing 
quite  fundamental  changes  in  their  social  and  sexual  status.  Sarah  Beebe  Fryer’s 
survey,  Fitzgerald’s  New  Women,  is  disappointing  because  it  engages  in  a  very 
factual  novel-by-novel  discussion.  She  finds  a  ‘curious  blend  of  confidence  and 
uncertainty’  in  Fitzgerald’s  female  characters  because  they  repeatedly  express 
dissatisfaction  with  their  role.  This  study  produces  old-fashioned  character 
analysis,  never  considering,  for  instance,  whether  features  of  each  gender  might 
appear  in  the  same  individual.  Briefly,  Fryer  admits  that  Daisy’s  position  in  The 
Great  Gatsby  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  male  characters’  views  of  her,  and 
she  also  explores  the  notion  of  incest  in  Tender  Is  the  Night  to  good  effect;  but  on 
the  whole  the  study  is  vitiated  by  its  own  critical  naivety.  Kathleen  Parkinson's 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  ‘The  Great  Gatsby’ is  a  new  volume  in  the  PCS  series,  and  is 
well  worth  consulting  on  the  use  of  social  events  to  structure  the  novel,  the 
significance  of  the  various  settings,  the  imagery,  etc.  Parkinson  too  examines 
Fitzgerald’s  portrayal  of  women,  questioning  the  stereotyped  view  of  them  as 
merely  decorative  figures.  Jerome  Mandel  (The  Grotesque  Rose’,  MFS  541-58) 
finds  traces  of  the  medieval  romance  in  this  same  novel  and  documents 
Fitzgerald’s  interest  in  works  like  Ivanhoe.  Without  making  it  clear  whether  they 
are  ironic  or  not  Mandel  outlines  a  series  of  analogies  between  Tom  as  lord, 
Daisy  as  ‘queen  of  this  world’,  and  Gatsby  as  a  ‘great  warrior’.  Peter  L.  Hays  and 
Pamela  Demory’s  ‘ Nostromo  and  The  Great  Gatsby  ( EA  405-17)  returns  to 
Conrad,  finding  similarities  between  the  two  novels  in  the  use  of  tag-names, 
colour  symbolism,  and  character-types.  Zelda  Fitzgerald's  Save  Me  the  Waltz 
has  been  reissued  with  a  preface  by  Harry  T.  Moore  where  he  frankly  admits  that 
the  novel  is  a  ‘literary  curio’  and  considers  its  status  as  a  roman-a-clef  This 
definitive  edition  has  been  set  up  from  the  first  U.S.  edition  in  consultation  with 
the  set  of  galley  proofs  where  Scott  Fitzgerald  entered  his  proposed  revisions. 

Eleanor  Pereyi’s  ‘Carl  Van  Vechten’  ( YR  71.537-43)  reflects  on  her  meeting 
with  that  novelist  after  his  reputation  had  waned  and  includes  some  shrewd 
comments  on  his  use  of  the  party  in  his  fiction. 

A  crucial  gap  has  been  filled  by  Donald  Pizer’s  new  edition  of  John  Dos 
Passos’  Major  Nonfietional  Prose  which  for  the  first  time  makes  available  many 
essays  until  now  buried  in  obscure  little  magazines.  Pizer  has  wisely  avoided 
previous  collections  altogether  so  that  there  is  no  duplication,  and  has  chosen 
pieces  ranging  from  the  1910s  (contributions  to  the  Harvard  Monthly)  to  1971. 
He  finds  an  inner  debate  running  throughout  Dos  Passos’  prose  between  faith  in 
the  Left’s  capacity  to  attack  social  injustice  and  an  anxiety  over  the  growing 
authoritarianism  of  the  Communist  Party.  His  official  break  with  the  Left  took 
place  in  1937  but  Dos  Passos’  swing  to  conservatism  was  a  gradual  process 
which  had  begun  even  earlier.  Indeed  a  major  issue  that  recurs  in  this  collection 
is  the  novelist’s  obligation  to  engage  in  social  analysis.  Although  Dos  Passos 
cherished  this  conviction  he  was  well  aware  too  of  the  demise  of  realism  both  in 
fiction  and  in  the  theatre.  So,  although  he  began  referring  to  himself  as  a 
‘historian’  in  the  1930s  he  pursued  a  line  of  experimentation  in  reportage  which 
he  saw  modernists  like  Eisenstein  as  opening  up.  A  crucial  problem  discussed  in 
‘The  Writer  as  Technician’  was  how  to  confront  the  force  of  modern  technology 
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which,  he  feared,  was  threatening  the  individual  in  American  life.  These  essays 
make  an  invaluable  commentary  on  Dos  Passos'  fiction.  Pizer  has  also  published 
a  monograph,  Dos  Passos’  ‘USA’,  which  examines  his  early  works  as  well  as  the 
trilogy  itself.  From  a  very  early  stage  in  his  career  Dos  Passos  located  a  tension 
between  potential  energy  and  restriction  in  American  life  whereby  the  individual 
became  stifled  by  society.  He  first  tried  out  juxtapositional  methods  in  Rosinante 
to  the  Road  Again  although  only  in  a  tentative  way.  Pizer  comments  with 
tantalizing  brevity  on  the  composition  of  Manhattan  Transfer  through  con¬ 
secutive  narratives  which  were  broken  up  and  spliced  together.  Pizer  dismisses 
this  work  far  too  easily  as  a  Victorian  novel  with  the  inconvenience  of 
segmentation.  Fed  by  his  shift  towards  political  activism  in  the  mid-1920s,  USA 
developed  methods  of  montage  to  demonstrate  a  general  issue:  ‘the  relation  of 
language  in  America  to  the  American  experience’.  Pizer  examines  the  Camera 
Eye  sections,  the  Newsreels,  and  the  Biographies,  making  useful  points  about 
narrative  pace  but  saying  very  little  about  the  spatial  arrangement  of  the  text  for 
ironic  effect.  Pizer’s  commentary  is  particularly  good  on  Dos  Passos’  com¬ 
bination  of  different  literary  modes,  on  themes  like  discovery  or  the  corruption 
of  romance,  and  on  interconnecting  devices. 

Barry  Maine’s  Dos  Passos:  The  Critical  Heritage  fills  yet  another  important 
gap  in  Dos  Passos  studies.  He  shows  the  latter’s  career  really  getting  under  way 
with  the  publication  of  Three  Soldiers  which  provoked  crude  partisan  arguments 
over  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  depiction  of  men  at  war.  In  general  Dos  Passos’ 
critics  had  a  tendency  to  ‘judge  what  might  very  likely  have  been  intended  as 
satire  by  standards  of  social  history’.  With  the  appearance  of  Manhattan 
Transfer  the  reviews  became  more  enthusiastic  and  more  sophisticated.  Sinclair 
Lewis  praised  its  panoramic  method  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  its  application  of 
cinematic  techniques.  With  the  USA  trilogy  there  was  further  praise  of  Dos 
Passos’  sheer  scope  as  well  as  his  development  of  experimental  techniques. 
Matthew  Josephson  declared  1919  to  be  a  ‘Marxist  epic’  although  throughout 
the  1930s  Dos  Passos  was  becoming  increasingly  alienated  from  the  Communist 
Party.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  left-wing  critics  like  Granville  Hicks  were  taking 
him  to  task  for  a  lack  of  political  commitment  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
being  praised  by  Sartre  for  his  social  realism.  Maine  has  been  very  selective 
about  which  novels  are  represented  but  has  included  some  of  the  earliest 
substantial  essays  on  Dos  Passos  by  Delmore  Schwartz  and  James  T.  Farrell 
among  others.  Joseph  Fichtelberg’s  ‘The  Picaros  of  John  Dos  Passos  ( TCL 
434-52)  argues  that  the  novelist  is  applying  the  picaresque  genre  to  satirize 
individualism.  He  draws  comparisons  with  Pio  Baroja  to  classify  Dos  Passos 
protagonists  as  being  in  a  sense  orphans  chasing  security. 

Two  of  the  new  books  on  Faulkner  develop  strikingly  original  approaches. 
William  T.  Ruzicka’s  study  Faulkner’s  Fictive  Architecture  takes  a  phenom¬ 
enological  purchase  on  the  works,  examining  the  ways  in  which  the  characters’ 
space  is  rendered  concrete.  Ruzicka  first  sets  the  layout  of  Southern  plantations 
and  houses  within  their  historical  context,  then  taking  the  Sartoris  home  as  an 
‘archetype  of  the  Southern  manor  house’  he  launches  into  an  analysis  of  The 
Un  vanquished  and  Sartoris  which  produces  excellent  glosses  on  the  structure  of 
rooms,  the  transmission  of  inherited  objects,  etc.  Time  itself  is  rendered  as  a 
room,  the  crucial  setting  for  Absalom,  Absalom!.  Ruzicka  also  discusses  the 
contrasts  between  estates  and  looks  at  the  physical  layout  of  Jefferson  where  the 
courthouse  square  becomes  a  concrete  expression  of  civic  order.  History  figures 
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repeatedly  in  this  study,  Snopes’s  remodelling  of  the  De  Spain  house  becoming 
symbolic  of  historical  change.  In  the  section  on  Go  Down,  Moses  Ruzicka  turns 
our  attention  to  the  laral  symbolism  of  dwellings,  hearths,  etc.  On  a  simple 
factual  level  he  demonstrates  Faulkner’s  care  and  consistency  over  architecture 
and  setting.  Much  more  importantly  he  opens  up  a  new  way  of  discussing 
Faulkner’s  works  where  place  has  its  own  structure  and  signification. 

Lawrence  H.  Schwartz’s  Creating  Faulkner’s  Reputation  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  about  the  fiction  at  all.  Instead  Schwartz  attempts  to  discover  how  Faulkner 
attained  such  pre-eminence  in  American  letters.  His  basic  argument  is  simple: 
Faulkner  rode  the  tide  of  a  sea-change  in  American  literary  criticism  from  the 
naturalism  of  the  1930s  to  a  post-war  emphasis  on  modernistic  aestheticism.  He 
relates  this  change  to  practical  factors  like  the  efficient  mass  marketing  of 
paperback  editions  of  his  novels,  but  more  interestingly  Schwartz  describes  a 
shift  in  taste  during  World  War  II  when  an  unlikely  coalition  of  interests  was 
formed  between  the  New  Critics  and  the  New  York  intellectuals.  At  this  time  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  became  a  key  agency  in  the  promotion  of  American 
culture.  Schwartz  documents  the  part  played  by  three  key  journals  here  -  PR, 
SR,  and  KR.  And  he  devotes  a  section  to  the  dispute  over  awarding  the  Bollingen 
Prize  to  Ezra  Pound  which,  he  argues,  demonstrates  the  emergence  of  the  new- 
aesthetic  with  its  attendant  stress  on  myth  and  technical  detail.  In  spite  of  a  crude 
contrast  between  naturalism  and  aestheticism  and  a  gratuitous  animus  against 
post-war  critics,  Schwartz  demonstrates  conclusively  that  Faulkner’s  rise  was  as 
much  due  to  politics  as  to  his  intrinsic  merits. 

John  Kenny  Crane’s  The  Yoknapatawpha  Chronicle  of  Gavin  Stevens 
represents  a  labour  of  love  in  its  attempt  to  'straighten  out'  the  complex  history 
of  that  county  as  it  is  depicted  in  Faulkner’s  novels.  The  result  is  a  pastiche 
chronicle  starting  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cross-referring  significant  dates  and 
texts,  all  supposedly  told  by  one  of  Faulkner's  own  characters.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  helpful  for  the  reader  who  wants  to  place  specific  events  within  Faulkner’s 
historical  panorama,  but  it  utterly  distracts  us  from  the  crucial  issue  of  how 
information  emerges  from  the  novels  and  short  stories. 

A  special  Faulkner  issue  of  MissQ  (iii)  has  been  produced  under  the  guest- 
editorship  of  Noel  Polk.  Joseph  P.  Urgo's  luridly  titled  'Menstrual  Blood  and 
“Nigger”  Blood'  (391-401)  examines  those  figures  who  might  have  shaped 
Faulkner’s  developing  belief  in  a  language  of  the  body  and  then  points  out  how 
Joe  Christmas  ( Light  in  August)  is  both  determined  by  and  helps  to  reinforce 
restrictive  cultural  norms.  Mark  W.  Lencho’s  'Dialect  Variation  in  The  Sound 
and  the  Fury'  (403-19)  usefully  analyses  Black  English  in  that  novel,  noting  its 
variety  and  functions.  Rosemary  Coleman  returns  to  a  much  discussed  topic  in 
her  ‘Family  Ties’  (421-31).  Specifically  she  identifies  Rosa’s  monologue  in 
Absalom,  Absalom!  as  an  ur-text  over  which  other  narratives  are  inscribed. 
Marnie  Parsons’s  ‘Imagination  and  the  Rending  of  Time’  (433^16)  interestingly 
relates  the  problematic  connections  between  past  and  present  to  the  very  syntax 
of  Requiem  for  a  Num,  and  Ron  Buchanan  (‘“I  Want  You  to  Be  Human’”,  447- 
58)  attempts  to  rescue  Narcissa  Benbow  ( Sanctuary )  from  unduly  harsh  critical 
readings  on  the  unimpressive  grounds  that  she  has  'sensual  potential’.  Cheryl 
Lester’s  ‘From  Place  to  Place  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury'  ( MFS  141-55)  surveys 
recent  critical  responses  to  the  novel  and  questions  the  identification  of  sections 
with  their  narrators.  She  finds  instead  a  rhetoric  which  draws  attention  to 
differences  so  that  in  constructing  the  meaning  of  one  passage  the  reader  is 
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obliged  to  refer  to  another.  Where  this  article  elaborately  states  the  obvious 
Susan  V.  Donaldson’s  ‘Subverting  History’  ( SoQ  26:iv.  19-32)  homes  in  on  the 
marginal  female  characters  in  Absalom,  Absalom!,  finding  a  muted  narrative 
which  counters  the  formation  of  a  patriarchy.  This  ‘undermines  the  plots  and 
connections  so  carefully  constructed  by  the  dominant  narrators’.  A  similar 
approach  to  the  Snopes  trilogy  is  taken  by  Keith  Louise  Fulton  (‘Linda  Snopes 
Kohl’,  MFS  425-36)  who  proposes  the  character  as  the  personification  of  an 
‘alternative  vision’  to  the  patriarchal  dynasty.  This  character  thus  continues  a 
general  process  in  Faulkner’s  fiction  of  ‘demythologizing  women’.  Barbara 
Monroe’s  ‘Reading  Faulknerian  Comedy’  ( SoQ  26:iv. 33-56)  finds  a  code  of 
honour  at  work  in  The  Hamlet  which  induces  rivalry  between  the  male 
characters.  But,  we  are  told,  Faulkner  actually  burlesques  this  code  as  an 
un viable  way  of  living  in  the  modern  world.  And,  still  on  this  novel,  Roy  K.  Bird 
(‘William  Faulkner’s  The  Hamlet ’,  IFR  58-62)  argues  that  the  narrative  shifts 
build  up  our  confidence  in  the  author’s  control  over  the  text,  demonstrating  how 
Faulkner  frustrates  the  reader’s  expectation  of  unity,  a  hero,  etc. 

Leslie  Field’s  Thomas  Wolfe  and  His  Editors  sets  out  to  ascertain  the 
authenticity  of  Wolfe’s  posthumous  publications.  It  has  long  been  a  grey  area  in 
Wolfe  studies  exactly  how  big  a  part  was  played  by  his  editors  in  assembling 
these  texts,  but  John  Halberstadt  sparked  off  a  long-running  controversy  by 
arguing  that  Edward  C.  Aswell  edited  these  works  so  fundamentally  that  he  and 
not  Wolfe  should  be  considered  the  actual  author.  Field  surveys  the  course  of 
this  controversy  and  begins  his  own  examinations  by  publishing  for  the  first  time 
two  key  documents  -  Wolfe’s  statement  of  purpose  for  his  unpublished  works 
and  his  long  outline  of  planned  volumes.  He  then  scrutinizes  a  number  of  key 
passages  as  test  cases  and  concludes  that  the  major  revisions  from  one  version  to 
another  were  made  by  Wolfe.  Confirming  his  discussion  with  details  of  editorial 
policy  taken  from  newly  available  letters,  Field  concludes  succinctly:  ‘Wolfe 
wrote,  Aswell  edited.’  In  this  year’s  TWR  Frank  W.  Shelton’s  ‘Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Sinclair  Lewis’  (i.7-12)  summarizes  the  contacts  between  the  two  writers 
and  demonstrates  in  detail  how  Babbitt  influenced  Wolfe’s  play  YC.  Diana 
Orendi  Hinze’s  ‘William  Faulkner  and  Thomas  Wolfe’  (i. 25-32)  attempts  a 
similar  comparison,  showing  that  Wolfe  influenced  some  aspects  of  As  I  Lay 
Dying.  James  D.  Boyer  (‘Thomas  Wolfe’s  Quarrel  with  the  Lost  Generation’, 
i.33-8)  briefly  considers  Wolfe’s  rejection  of  the  ‘note  of  despair  with  life  and 
with  America’  which  he  found  in  his  contemporaries.  Daphne  H.  O’Brien’s 
“‘The  Banquet  of  Life’”  (ii.23-32)  usefully  glosses  the  different  kinds  of  hunger 
that  feature  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Richard  Walser  (‘Thomas  Wolfe’s  Train 
as  Symbol’,  SLJ  2  l:i. 3-14),  however,  turns  to  a  different  theme  and,  as  its  title 
suggests,  surveys  the  ways  in  which  trains  raise  issues  of  liberation  and  escape. 
‘Wolfe’s  trains’,  he  declares,  ‘symbolize  America’s  virility  and  strength’,  but 
Walser  tends  to  move  rather  too  easily  between  Wolfe’s  own  predilections  and 
those  of  his  characters. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that  John  Steinbeck’s  The  Harvest  Gypsies 
should  only  now  be  reprinted.  These  articles  for  the  San  Francisco  News  on  the 
dust-bowl  migrants  gave  him  some  of  his  raw  materials  for  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
and  in  his  introduction  to  this  new  edition  Charles  Wollenberg  explains  the 
circumstances  of  their  publication.  Not  only  did  they  report  on  the  migrants’ 
plight  but  under  the  influence  of  Tom  Collins,  the  manager  of  a  federal  labour 
camp,  Steinbeck  had  specific  recommendations  to  make:  that  the  federal  aid 
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programme  be  expanded,  that  the  migrants  form  a  political  union,  and  so  on. 
These  articles  are  a  major  addition  to  the  body  of  Steinbeck’s  available  work  and 
come  illustrated  with  contemporary  photographs.  Among  the  articles  of  critical 
interest  in  this  year’s  StQ  Charlotte  Byrd’s  The  First-Person  Narrator  in 
“Johnny  Bear”’  (6—13)  identifies  the  narrator’s  ‘dual  role  as  audience  and  artist'. 
Beth  Everest  and  Judy  Wedeles  (‘The  Neglected  Rib’,  13-23)  redress  a  neglect  of 
Steinbeck’s  female  characters,  specifically  examining  East  of  Eden ;  this  is  a 
rather  flat  factual  survey  with  one  or  two  passing  points  of  interest  about 
perspective.  John  H.  Timmerman  has  compiled  a  handy  bibliography  (‘John 
Steinbeck’s  Use  of  the  Bible’,  24-39);  and  Richard  A.  Davison’s  ‘Hemingway, 
Steinbeck,  and  the  Art  of  the  Short  Story’  (73-84)  argues  that,  in  spite  of 
differences,  both  writers  had  broadly  similar  aims  -  to  achieve  economy  of  style, 
to  use  externalizing  detail,  and  so  on.  Robert  E.  Morsberger’s  ‘ Pipe  Dream  or 
Not  So  Sweet  Thursday’  (85-96)  discusses  the  genesis,  composition,  and 
performance  of  Steinbeck’s  musical;  and  Elaine  Ware’s  ‘Struggle  for  Survival’ 
(96—103)  compares  the  escape  of  murderers  in  Steinbeck’s  story  ‘Flight’  and 
Frank  Norris’s  McTeague. 

R.  N.  Mookerjee’s  Art  for  Social  Justice  examines  works  by  the  much 
neglected  Upton  Sinclair.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  questioning  of  the  gospel 
of  wealth  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mookerjee  outlines  Sinclair's  early  life, 
stressing  his  discovery  of  Shelley  and  of  socialism.  The  core  of  this  book  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Sinclair’s  most  famous  novels  {The  Jungle ,  King  Coal , 
and  Boston)  which  is  marred  by  an  excessive  amount  of  plot  summary.  In  fact 
Mookerjee  never  really  addresses  a  persistent  suspicion  that  Sinclair  achieved 
his  prodigious  output  only  through  an  indifference  to  method. 

Alan  Ross  has  written  a  new  introduction  to  Nathanael  West's  Complete 
Works  which  places  West’s  bleak  vision  in  the  context  of  his  times.  He  argues 
that  Miss  Lonelyhearts  is  West’s  most  successful  work  because  ‘in  it  his  criticism 
of  life  is  not  intruding  between  characters’. 

We  turn  now  to  female  polemicists.  Janice  R.  and  Stephen  R.  MacKinnon's 
Agnes  Smedley  is  an  excellent  biography  of  a  ‘self-appointed  warrior',  taken  up 
with  many  political  causes,  not  least  Chinese  Communism.  Although  she  wrote 
only  one  novel,  Smedley  had  numerous  literary  contacts  throughout  her  life,  for 
instance  with  Carson  McCullers  who  befriended  her  at  the  Yaddo  Writers' 
Residence,  or  with  Malcolm  Cowley  who  leapt  to  her  defence  when  she  was 
accused  of  espionage.  Her  novel  Daughter  of  Earth  has  been  reprinted  with  a  new 
foreword  by  Alice  Walker  who  praises  Smedley’s  recognition  of  her  father's 
Amerindian  ancestry  and  her  insights  into  poverty.  In  her  afterword  Nancy 
Hoffman  argues  that  the  novel  is  about  the  ‘profound  destructiveness  of  not 
knowing’  and  relates  it  to  women’s  fiction  of  the  Left  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
From  the  same  period  dates  another  reprint,  Helen  R.  Hull’s  Islanders.  In  her 
afterword  Patricia  McClelland  Miller  sees  the  novel  as  participating  in  the 
debate  over  the  ‘Woman  Question’  of  the  1920s.  She  supplies  an  outstandingly 
thorough  account  of  Hull’s  career,  stressing  the  concentration  on  the  family  in 
her  writings  because  she  saw  this  unit  as  a  social  microcosm. 

A  number  of  Southern  women  novelists  have  received  attention  this  year. 
Clara  Juncker’s  ‘Grace  King’  ( SoQ  26:iii.  15-30)  advises  us  not  to  be  misled  by 
that  writer’s  ‘conservative  stance  on  region,  race  and  class’  because  she  was  in 
fact  very  interested  in  women’s  rights  and  chafed  against  gender  restrictions, 
hence  her  use  of  imprisoning  interiors.  James  Walter’s  ‘Place  Dissolved  in 
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Grace’  (SLJ  21  :i. 39-53)  argues  that  the  internal/external  distinction  in  Eudora 
Welty’s  Losing  Battles  is  difficult  to  maintain  because  events  grow  out  of  the 
operations  of  a  ‘mysterious  shaping  spirit’:  characters  are  gradually  transformed 
and  sanctified  by  this  grace.  On  a  slightly  less  exalted  note  in  the  same  journal 
Barbara  Harrell  Carson  (‘Eudora  Welty’s  Dance  with  Darkness’,  20:ii. 5 1—68) 
proposes  that  The  Robber  Bridegroom  is  about  a  child’s  loss  of  an  innocent 
perception  of  reality  to  a  ‘corrected  outlook’.  The  characters  in  this  novel  are 
interpreted  as  personifications  of  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  Robert  H. 
Brinkmeyer  Jr’s  ‘The  Openness  to  Otherness’  (SLJ 20:\i. 69-80)  takes  a  hint  from 
Welty’s  praise  for  Elizabeth  Bowen  to  argue  that  the  former  deals  with 
encounters  with  a  transcendental  dimension  to  experience,  the  ‘mysterious 
meaning  found  in  place  and  in  other  people’.  Ellen  L.  Walker  and  Gerda 
Seaman’s  ‘The  Robber  Bridegroom  as  a  Capitalist  Fable’  ( SoQ  26:iv.57— 68) 
brings  us  back  to  earth  with  a  welcome  jolt  with  their  suggestion  that  the  novel 
describes  the  ‘transformation  of  the  forest  to  the  market  place’,  an  inevitable  and 
comic  process.  Janice  Fuller’s  ‘The  Conventions  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  in 
The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunter'  ( MissQ  40.55-67)  supplies  an  interesting  and 
plausible  explanation  of  Carson  McCullers’  application  of  musical  techniques 
such  as  the  pairing  and  suspension  of  voices  in  that  novel.  Flannery  O’Connor’s 
Collected  Works  have  been  edited  by  Sally  Fitzgerald.  This  volume  constitutes 
the  most  thorough  collection  to  date  since  it  includes  the  stories  submitted  under 
the  title  The  Geranium  for  her  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  at  Iowa  University, 
three  other  stories  and  a  number  of  occasional  essays,  and  259  letters.  Shannon 
Russell’s  ‘Space  and  the  Movement  through  Space  in  Everything  that  Rises  Must 
Converge'  ( SLJ  20:ii.8 1—98)  explains  the  spatialization  of  the  spiritual  and 
comments  on  rituals  of  emptying  or  filling  spaces.  In  the  same  journal  William 
M.  Burke’s  ‘Protagonists  and  Antagonists  in  the  Fiction  of  Flannery  O’Connor’ 
(99-1 1 1)  considers  conflicts  between  characters  and  produces  what  boils  down 
to  yet  another  essay  on  the  elusiveness  of  reality  for  O’Connor’s  characters. 
Patricia  Nassif  Acton’s  Invasion  of  Privacy  is  a  monograph  on  the  legal  action 
taken  out  against  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  when  her  novel  Cross  Creek  was 
published  in  1952.  It  is  therefore  of  very  specialized  interest  only. 

A  number  of  reprints  in  the  detective  and  Western  genres  have  appeared  this 
year.  S.  S.  Van  Dine’s  The  Benson  Murder  Case  has  been  reissued  without  a  new 
introduction.  Dashiell  Hammett’s  Woman  in  the  Dark  on  the  other  hand  does 
have  an  introduction  by  Robert  B.  Parker  for  this  first  British  edition  of  the 
novel,  where  he  points  out  Hammett’s  perception  of  an  ‘implacable,  random 
universe’.  Woman  in  the  Dark  is  much  nearer  to  a  love  story  than  anything  else 
Hammett  wrote  and  Parker  expresses  reservations  about  its  uncharacteristic 
happy  ending.  The  main  anthology  of  Chandler’s  essays  Raymond  Chandler 
Speaking ,  edited  by  Dorothy  Gardiner  and  Kathrine  Sorley  Walker,  has  been 
reissued  by  Penguin.  Jack  Ritchie’s  short  stories  have  been  collected  by  Francis 
M.  Nevins  Jr  and  Martin  H.  Greenberg  under  the  title  The  Adventures  of  Henry 
Tarbuckle.  Nevins  in  his  introduction  discusses  the  beginnings  of  Ritchie’s 
career  in  the  1950s  and  underlines  the  importance  for  him  of  Alfred  Hitchcock’s 
Mystery  Magazine.  Bill  Pronzini  and  Martin  H.  Greenberg  have  edited  The  Best 
Western  Stories  of  Lewis  B.  Patten ,  the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  1950s.  In 
his  introduction  Robert  E.  Briney  outlines  Patten’s  life  as  a  Colorado  rancher, 
praising  the  ‘crisp,  efficient  prose’  of  his  fiction.  F  rank  V .  Dearing  has  edited  The 
Best  Novels  and  Stories  of  Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes  which  collects  together  four 
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novels,  a  number  of  short  stories,  and  a  selection  of  other  pieces  by  the  New 
Mexico  writer.  W.  H.  Hutchinson’s  foreword  places  Rhodes’s  fiction  within  the 
context  of  his  life  and  the  changing  frontier,  commending  his  ‘fidelity  to  the 
ethos  of  the  oasis  society’  in  that  region. 

Interest  in  Henry  Miller’s  personality  rather  than  in  his  literary  works 
continues  to  dominate  publications  on  him  as  witnessed  by  two  new  collections 
of  correspondence.  The  Durrell— Miller  Letters,  1935—80  is  a  new  edition 
compiled  by  Ian  S.  MacNiven  which  supersedes  the  1963  collection  by  George 
Wickes.  More  than  half  of  these  letters  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
his  preface  Alfred  Perles  commemorates  the  first  meeting  between  the  two 
writers.  MacNiven’s  introduction  explains  that  even  this  edition  is  not  complete 
but  that  many  passages  and  letters  have  been  restored  which  would  have  given 
offence  in  the  1960s.  The  result  is  what  he  calls  a  ‘double  life  in  letters'.  The 
correspondence  began  when  Durrell  expressed  his  admiration  for  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  two  men  immediately  took  common  cause  against  what  they  saw 
as  a  stifling  literary  establishment.  The  pre-war  years  were  filled  with  plans  and 
projects  in  collaboration  with  Michael  Fraenkel  and  Walter  Lowenfels.  The  year 
1945  marked  a  dramatic  upturn  in  the  fortunes  of  both  writers.  Durrell 
progressed  with  his  Alexandrian  Quartet  and  Miller  began  to  place  more  and 
more  of  his  works  with  publishers.  The  sheer  wealth  of  comments  on  each 
other’s  writings  defies  summary,  and  these  letters  provide  unique  evidence  of 
Durrell  developing  his  feeling  for  Greece  and  Miller  formulating  positions  on 
modern  art.  In  A  Literate  Passion  Gunther  Stuhlmann  selects  from  over  250 
letters  to  represent  the  correspondence  between  Miller  and  Anai’s  Nin  from  1932 
to  1953  when  Nin  was  preparing  her  novel  A  Spy  in  the  House  of  Love.  Both 
writers  were  using  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  work  to  help  define  their  respective 
attitudes  to  sexuality  which  is  insistently  linked  to  creativity  here.  Although 
these  letters  give  us  fascinating  glimpses  of  expatriate  life  in  Paris  they  are 
important  mainly  for  showing  the  two  lovers  experimenting  with  closer  and 
closer  intimacy.  Nin  used  them  as  an  extension  to  her  famous  diary  and  Miller  as 
a  development  of  his  fictional  monologues.  Nin  acted  both  as  a  catalyst  to  his 
writing  and  as  a  critic,  so  much  so  that  Miller  sometimes  felt  the  need  to  justify 
himself  at  length  against  her  charge,  for  instance,  that  his  imagination  was 
introverted  and  diseased.  The  edition  is  well  supplied  with  explanatory  notes. 

A  selection  of  short  stories  by  Kay  Boyle,  'Life  Being  the  Best’  and  Other 
Stories  has  been  edited  by  Sandra  Whipple  Spanier  who  discusses  Boyle’s 
lifelong  commitment  to  radical  causes  and  her  interest  in  experimental  art  from 
childhood  when  she  came  under  the  influence  of  Alfred  Stieglitz.  The  stories 
selected  were  all  originally  published  in  the  1930s  and  show  some  traces  of 
Boyle’s  expatriate  experiences  in  Paris.  Thematically  they  are  linked  by  their 
presentation  of  the  failure  of  love  and  structurally  they  are  characterized  by  their 
vivid  rendering  of  key  moments.  TCL  has  a  special  issue  (iii)  devoted  to  Kay 
Boyle  which  falls  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  appear  an  early  story  (‘On  the 
Run’)  and  ‘Why  Are  We  Here?’,  a  short  essay  originally  written  for  Life  in  1988. 
The  second  section  gathers  reminiscences  of  Boyle  by  friends  and  associates  like 
Malcolm  Lowry  and  Jessica  Mitford.  The  final  section  includes  a  couple  of  early 
reviews  of  Boyle’s  work  and  six  new  essays.  Suzanne  Clarks’s  ‘Revolution,  the 
Woman,  and  the  Word’  (322-33)  argues  interestingly  that  Boyle  from  the  very 
beginning  resisted  a  male-oriented  brutalism  of  style;  and  Deborah  Denenholz 
Morse’s  ‘ My  Next  Bride ’  (334-46)  sees  that  novel  as  exploring  the  female  artist’s 
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rebellion.  Burton  Hatlen’s  ‘Sexual  Politics  in  Kay  Boyle’s  Death  of  a  Man'  (347- 
62)  suggests  that  political  specifics  give  way  to  a  more  general  issue  in  this  work: 
‘the  effects  of  the  will  to  power  on  the  lives  of  human  beings’.  Ian  S.  MacNiven 
(‘Kay  Boyle’s  High  Country’,  363-74)  mounts  a  similar  argument  that  the  novel 
His  Human  Majesty  likewise  revolves  around  a  single  issue  -  the  defeat  of 
xenophobia.  In  the  two  more  general  concluding  essays  Edward  M.  Vehling’s 
‘Tails,  You  Lose’  (375-83)  identifies  as  a  common  characteristic  of  Boyle’s 
fiction  a  preoccupation  with  the  failure  of  language  and  the  breakdown  of 
communication,  while  Elizabeth  S.  Bell’s  ‘Call  Forth  a  Good  Day’  (384—91) 
examines  Boyle’s  non-fictional  prose  to  bring  out  her  role  as  society’s 
conscience. 

Carol  Gelderman’s  Mary  McCarthy:  A  Life  does  ample  justice  to  the  diversity 
of  that  writer’s  interests  and  the  range  of  her  intellectual  contacts.  Orphaned  at 
an  early  age,  McCarthy  had  a  strict  Roman  Catholic  upbringing,  developing  a 
passion  for  literature  at  school  and  at  Vassar  College.  By  the  mid- 1930s  she  was 
already  writing  for  journals  like  the  New  Republic  and  by  the  time  of  Trotsky’s 
assassination  she  had  taken  up  her  stance  as  an  intellectual  committed  to  the 
broad  Left.  In  the  1940s  she  began  her  first  substantial  attempt  at  fiction,  The 
Company  She  Keeps,  and  although  she  has  held  different  teaching  posts,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  see  McCarthy  as  a  scholar  at  large,  even  standing  back  from  the 
factionalism  of  the  New  York  intellectuals  which  she  mocked  in  her  novel  The 
Oasis.  The  success  of  The  Group  made  her  into  one  kind  of  celebrity  although 
Gelderman  explains  that  McCarthy  was  no  stranger  to  controversy  whether  the 
issue  was  Stalin  or  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  biography  is  matched  by  David  Roberts’s  Jean 
Stafford:  A  Biography.  At  the  peak  of  her  standing  in  the  1940s  Stafford  was 
praised  as  the  ‘most  brilliant  of  the  new  fiction  writers’  but  in  the  1960s  her 
methods  had  begun  to  seem  increasingly  old-fashioned.  Only  now  is  her  eclipse 
being  reversed  and  Roberts’s  biography  should  help  this  process.  Roberts 
identifies  influences  on  her  from  Joyce  and  Wolfe,  and  shows  how  her  novel 
Boston  Adventure  brought  a  sudden  rise  in  her  standing  by  becoming  a  best¬ 
seller.  He  does  not  give  any  particularly  sophisticated  readings  of  her  fiction, 
tending  to  concentrate  on  plot  summaries  and  her  novels’  reception  by  the 
reviewers.  His  main  focus  is  on  Stafford’s  complex  inner  life.  A  savage  beating  by 
her  father  in  childhood  may  have  induced  sexual  anxieties  which  were  further 
complicated  by  a  series  of  illnesses,  and  after  her  marriage  with  Robert  Lowell 
broke  down,  Stafford’s  post-war  years  were  characterized  by  nervous  depression 
and  alcoholism.  Although  Roberts  gives  a  sympathetic  picture  of  her  inner  life 
he  approaches  her  fiction  as  thinly  disguised  autobiography  and  therefore 
achieves  a  critical  reading  of  severely  limited  value. 

Afro-American  fiction  has  continued  to  be  a  prolific  area  for  reprints 
and  critical  studies.  We  first  consider  figures  associated  with  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  A  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  Jean  Toomer’s  Cane  has  been 
prepared  by  Darwin  T.  Turner.  This  almost  unclassifiable  work’s  tripartite 
structure  is  discussed  in  his  introduction;  excerpts  from  Toomer’s 
correspondence  with  Sherwood  Anderson  and  others  at  the  time  of  its 
composition  are  also  included.  Waldo  Frank  played  an  important  part  in  this 
and  his  letters  contain  much  detailed  close  analysis.  Turner  has  sampled  some 
contemporary  reactions  to  Cane  but  the  main  section  of  secondary  material  is 
devoted  to  more  recent  criticism,  reprinting  essays  on  the  work’s  symbolism,  etc. 
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Claude  McKay’s  classic  Home  to  Harlem  has  been  reprinted  with  a  new 
foreword  by  Wayne  F.  Cooper  who  locates  it  within  McKay’s  political 
radicalism  and  polemical  activities  on  behalf  of  Afro-American  culture.  Virago 
has  continued  its  reissuing  of  Zora  Neale  Hurston's  works  with  Jonah  s  Gourd 
Vine  which  carries  an  afterword  by  Holly  Eley  praising  its  dialogue  and 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  ‘barely  fictionalized  account  of  her  parents’  marriage’  .  Eley 
also  discusses  the  general  significance  of  preachers  as  cultural  leaders  in  the 
Afro-American  community  and  comments  on  Hurston  s  use  of  the  vernacular 
(this  edition  carries  a  glossary).  Karla  F.  C.  Holloway’s  The  Character  of  the 
Word  carries  off  an  impressive  analysis  of  Hurston’s  work.  She  begins  by 
surveying  criticism  mostly  dating  from  the  rediscovery  of  Hurston  in  the  1980s, 
then  moves  on  to  consider  the  formative  influences  of  family,  church,  and  friends 
like  Carl  Van  Vechten.  The  core  of  this  study  is  an  examination  of  the  discourses 
at  work  in  Hurston’s  fiction.  Holloway  asserts  that  voice  possessed  a  prime 
importance  for  her  and  that  the  narrator  in  any  given  work  represents  the 
‘underlying  competence’  of  a  character.  In  the  course  of  her  narratives,  which 
move  towards  self-realization,  this  competence  becomes  gradually  revealed  so 
that  character  and  narrator  merge.  Holloway  also  has  many  insights  to  offer  on 
dramatic  setting,  the  use  of  dialect,  and  Hurston’s  application  of  voodoo.  The 
latter  figured  not  only  as  material  for  research  but  fed  Hurston's  belief  in  a 
‘primal  and  generative  word’.  The  works  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  writers 
of  the  century,  Edward  C.  L.  Adams,  have  been  reissued  under  the  title  Tales  of 
the  Congaree.  Adams  was  a  South  Carolina  gentleman,  amateur  naturalist,  and 
doctor  who  was  given  privileged  access  to  local  black  tales.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and,  as  the  editor  Robert  O'Meally  shows  in  his 
very  well-researched  introduction,  he  too  used  frames  in  presenting  his 
vernacular  tales.  Adams’s  first  collection  Congaree  Sketches  drew  warm  praise 
from  Zora  Hurston  among  others  and  this  collection  along  with  its  successor, 
Nigger  To  Nigger,  has  now  been  issued  in  one  volume.  O'Meally  stresses  the 
wealth  of  social  comment  in  these  tales  where  the  Congaree  marshes  figure  as  a 
‘hellish  underground’  full  of  echoes  of  slavery. 

The  second  volume  of  Arnold  Rampersad’s  Life  of  Langston  Hughes,  entitled 
1941-1967:  7  Dream  a  World’,  has  now  been  published,  picking  up  the  story 
from  1941.  Hughes  moved  to  Chicago  and,  apart  from  participating  in  the  war 
effort,  started  his  ‘Simple  Minded  Friend’  column  for  the  Defender  which 
eventually  burgeoned  into  the  Simple  novels.  The  astonishing  variety  of 
Hughes’s  activities  -  writing  poems,  pamphlets  for  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
stories  and  libretti  -  emerges  clearly  in  these  pages.  In  the  1940s  recognition  by 
bodies  like  the  American  Academy  did  not  prevent  racial  attacks  on  Hughes, 
and  another  problem  loomed  in  the  form  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  hearings.  Rampersad  reproduces  the  whole  text  of  Hughes’s 
prepared  statement  which  skilfully  disengages  him  from  socialism.  Although 
Hughes  bitterly  opposed  prejudice  he  continued  to  see  the  roots  of  America’s 
problems  as  being  economic  and  had  striking  differences  of  opinion  with  James 
Baldwin  over  race  consciousness.  This  is  an  admirably  thorough  biography,  a 
model  of  scholarly  endeavour  which  reinforces  the  irony  that  so  few  of  Hughes's 
works  are  currently  in  print. 

The  latest  reprint  of  a  novel  by  Richard  Wright  is  12  Million  Black  Voices,  a 
text  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Edwin  Rosskam.  In  his  preface  David 
Bradley  explains  the  research  Wright  did  for  this  volume  from  the  files  of  a  social 
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worker,  through  a  visit  to  the  South,  and  by  consulting  the  archives  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Jack  B.  Moore’s  ‘Black  Power  Revisited’  ( MissQ  161— 
86)  is  essentially  a  biographical  essay  on  Wright’s  visit  to  West  Africa  in  1953 
which  assembles  memories  from  those  who  met  him.  In  ‘Misogyny  and 
Appropriation  in  Wright’s  Native  Son ’  ( MFS  413—23)  Alan  W.  France  explores 
the  psychodynamics  of  that  novel,  stressing  the  struggle  of  male  characters  for 
status.  Women  thus  become  ‘objects  of  this  appropriation’  in  a  nexus  of  sex  and 
violence  which,  France  argues,  is  excused  by  the  narrative.  ‘The  Role  of  Water 
Imagery  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Children’  ( MFS  5—1 6)  gives  a  rather  old-fashioned 
reading  by  Tracy  Webb  to  show  that  book’s  ‘progression  motif. 

Two  new  books  have  appeared  on  Ralph  Ellison.  Alan  Nadel’s  Invisible 
Criticism  punningly  takes  up  the  issue  of  how  Ellison’s  novel  fits  into  the  canon 
of  American  literature,  arguing  that  its  allusions  create  a  space  for  Invisible  Man 
where  none  had  existed.  Nadel  examines  various  theories  of  tradition  and  then 
presents  the  case  that  allusion  is  a  way  of  imbuing  older  material  with  new 
meaning,  providing  that  earlier  material’s  significance  is  not  considered  as  fixed. 
For  him  Ellison  uses  allusion  as  a  means  to  ‘destabilize  traditional  presump¬ 
tions’,  and  he  homes  in  on  a  number  of  specific  areas  to  substantiate  his 
argument.  He  examines,  for  instance,  the  scene  in  the  Golden  Day  whose  name  is 
taken  from  Lewis  Mumford’s  book  of  that  title.  Where  Mumford  shows  a 
superficial  unity  in  America,  Ellison  stresses  division.  In  succeeding  chapters 
Nadel  suggests  parallels  between  Mr  Norton  and  Melville’s  Benito  Cereno,  and 
finds  references  to  Emerson.  This  is  far  more  than  an  exercise  in  influence- 
spotting  since  Nadel  shows  how  Ellison  applies  these  earlier  texts  in  his  own 
novel.  New  Essays  on  ‘Invisible  Mari,  edited  by  Robert  O’Meally,  assembles  five 
contributions.  In  the  first  Valerie  Smith  sets  out  to  explain  ‘The  Meaning  of 
Narration  in  Invisible  Mari'  but  basically  succeeds  only  in  recounting  the 
protagonist’s  search  for  an  identity.  She  argues  that  the  novel  concludes  at  the 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  tell  his  own  story.  John  F.  Callaghan’s  ‘Frequencies  of 
Eloquence’  tackles  an  important  aspect  of  the  protagonist’s  activities:  his  styles 
of  oratory.  These  involve  improvisations  to  an  audience,  and  Callaghan  sets  up 
interesting  analogies  between  oratory  and  narrative  style.  Berndt  Ostendorfs 
‘Ralph  Waldo  Ellison:  Anthropology,  Modernism,  and  Jazz’  proposes  three 
frames  to  the  novel:  a  ‘ritual  theory  of  culture  and  society’,  a  modernistic  notion 
of  antinomies,  and  finally  jazz.  The  first  of  these  overlaps  slightly  with  John  S. 
Wright’s  ‘The  Conscious  Hero  and  the  Rites  of  Man’  which  considers  the 
protagonist  as  a  ‘mock-mythical  hero’  and  discusses  the  presence  of  leaders  in 
the  novel.  Thomas  Schaub  (‘Ellison’s  Masks  and  the  Novel  of  Reality’)  offers 
interesting  and  suggestive  speculations  on  the  multiple  notions  of  reality  raised 
by  masks.  All  in  all  this  volume  comprises  a  valuable  collection  of  new  readings. 

It  is  welcome  to  see  that  works  by  comparatively  neglected  novelists  whose 
reputations  were  made  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  are  currently  being  reprinted.  Leo 
Hamalian  has  edited  William  Saroyan’s  Madness  in  the  Family  which  collects 
seventeen  pieces  written  shortly  before  his  death.  As  usual  they  deal  mainly  with 
Armenian  immigrant  life  in  America  but  the  volume  has  the  added  interest  of 
publishing  a  letter  Saroyan  wrote  to  James  Laughlin  of  New  Directions  in  1938 
reflecting  on  the  difficulties  of  getting  decent  writing  published.  Nelson  Algren’s 
Never  Come  Morning  has  been  reissued  with  Algren’s  own  preface  and  a  new 
introduction  by  Kurt  Vonnegut  where  he  praises  Algren’s  consistently  austere 
and  bleak  vision.  The  edition  includes  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  H.  E.  F.  Donohue 
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which  reminisces  about  contacts  with  the  novelist  and  concludes  with  excerpts 
from  an  interview  where  Algren  discusses  his  experiences  in  Hollywood,  the 
differences  between  fiction  and  journalism,  and  other  topics. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  poet  Thomas  McGrath  was  also  a  novelist 
but  the  republication  of  The  Gates  of  Ivory,  the  Gates  of  Horn  should  help  to 
rectify  the  situation.  This  Orwellian  dystopia  grew,  as  Frederick  C.  Stern 
explains  in  his  introduction,  out  of  McGrath’s  experiences  of  interrogation  in 
the  McCarthy  era.  Although  it  was  written  in  1947  McGrath’s  other  novel  This 
Coffin  Has  No  Handles  has  only  now  been  published,  with  a  foreword  by  Joe 
Doyle  identifying  its  radical  sympathies.  In  the  New  York  docks,  we  are  told, 
McGrath  created  a  ‘microcosm  for  all  that  is  wrong  with  an  economic  system 
that  would  sell  one  man’s  labor  for  another’s  profit’.  This  Coffin  therefore 
attacks  this  system  and  its  publication  is  to  be  applauded  for  adding  to  fiction  of 
the  American  Left.  John  Clellon  Holmes’s  classic  jazz  novel  The  Horn  has  come 
out  with  a  new  foreword  by  the  saxophonist  Archie  Shepp  who  praises  the 
book’s  familiarity  with  jazz  and  its  imaginative  engagement  with  the  Negro 
experience.  He  suggests  that  Homes  drew  on  both  Lester  Young  and  Charlie 
Parker  for  this  novel.  Get  Home  Free  is  a  rather  later  work  to  which  Holmes 
himself  has  added  a  new  preface  presenting  the  novel  as  a  ‘good-bye  book' 
between  the  eras  of  Eisenhower  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Go  has  been  reprinted 
with  a  new  foreword  by  James  Atlas  who  points  out  the  accuracy  of  Holmes's 
portraits.  Contrasting  this  novel  with  On  the  Road ,  he  rightly  stresses  its  sober 
reservations  about  the  Beat  life-style.  Seymour  Krim's  afterword  asserts  that  the 
novel  is  a  ‘source  book’  on  a  vanished  era.  Holmes’s  essays  have  also  been 
collected  (see  section  4). 

Elia  Kazan’s  autobiography  A  Life  follows  a  partly  chronological,  partly 
associational  sequence  in  exploring  his  origins  as  an  Anatolian  Greek  and  his 
subsequent  ambition  to  penetrate  American  society.  This  ambition  was  initially 
channelled  through  the  Group  Theatre  of  the  1930s  and  then  through  film- 
making  in  Hollywood.  After  the  interruption  of  the  war  he  produced  plays  by 
Arthur  Miller  and  Tennessee  Williams,  and  in  the  same  period  worked  with 
Steinbeck  on  the  making  of  Viva  Zapata!.  Kazan  constantly  uses  his  roots  as  a 
reference  point  and  investigated  them  in  the  1950s  when  he  was  researching 
America  America ,  planned  as  a  film-script  and  then  published  as  a  novel. 
Kazan’s  autobiography  is  startlingly  frank  in  its  revelations  but  he  has 
unfortunately  little  to  say  on  his  novels  apart  from  admitting  that  The 
Arrangement  was  the  book  that  gave  him  the  most  pride. 

Ian  Hamilton’s  In  Search  of  J.  D.  Salinger  is  a  biography  manque ,  a  salvage 
job  from  his  attempts  to  brave  that  writer’s  obsessive  concern  with  his  own 
privacy.  During  the  research  for  his  biography  Hamilton  unearthed  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  unpublished  correspondence  which  he  quite  rightly  decided 
to  incorporate  into  his  book.  At  the  galley  stage  Salinger  objected,  and  he 
objected  yet  again  to  the  rewritten  version.  There  then  followed  the  now 
notorious  court  case  which  blocked  publication  of  the  biography.  With 
admirable  resilience  Hamilton  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  researching  of  the 
biography,  casting  his  scholarly  self  as  a  sort  of  Nabokovian  alter  ego.  By  so 
doing  he  has  managed  to  convey  much  useful  information  about  this  recluse:  his 
admiration  for  Fitzgerald  and  Saroyan,  his  meeting  with  Hemingway  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  the  fact  that  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  was  started  a  good 
ten  years  before  it  was  published.  The  conclusion,  or  rather  anti-climax,  to  the 
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book  gives  an  account  of  the  court  hearing  which  Hamilton  has  also  excerpted  in 
Granta  (‘J.  D.  Salinger  versus  Random  House,  Inc.’,  197-218). 

Interest  in  Paul  and  Jane  Bowles  has  resulted  in  a  critical  study  ot  the  one  and 
the  first  British  edition  of  a  biography  of  the  other.  Richard  F.  Patteson’s  A 
World  Outside  works  from  Paul  Bowles’s  life  to  his  fiction,  arguing  that 
architectural  figures  like  the  open  window  recur  in  both  his  short  stories  and  his 
novels.  This  argument  enables  Patteson  to  straddle  the  literal  details  of  Bowles’s 
descriptions  and  their  metaphorical  extensions  in  the  spatial  evocation  of 
relationships.  The  second  section  elaborates  the  implications  of  the  study’s  title 
by  examining  travel  into  alien  cultural  areas,  ingeniously  relating  Bowles  to  the 
imperial  romances  of  Conrad  and  Rider  Haggard.  Patteson  finds  such  patterns 
as  centripetal  movement  in  Bowles  s  fiction  and  concludes  that  story-telling  in 
this  context  performs  the  function  of  erecting  a  defence  against  cosmic  disorder. 
Inevitably  Patteson  includes  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  plot  summary  because 
he  is  pursuing  a  structural  rather  than  stylistic  analysis  but  his  book  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  Millicent  Dillon’s  A  Little  Original  Sin  explores  Jane  Bowles’s 
complex  psychology  and  demonstrates  her  unusual  mixture  of  innocence  and 
experience,  audacity  and  caution.  Forming  her  life-style  from  twenties  bo- 
hemianism,  she  delighted  in  unconventional  behaviour  and  saw  her  marriage  to 
Paul  Bowles  as  no  hindrance  to  her  free-wheeling  sex  life.  Dillon  points  out  that 
Paul  played  an  important  part  in  her  writings,  suggesting  stylistic  changes  in  her 
novel  Two  Serious  Ladies  and  deleting  a  long  third  section  set  in  Guatemala. 
Dillon  quotes  extensively  from  unpublished  letters  and  sums  up  Jane  as  having 
been  ‘beset  by  a  sense  of  sin  and  driven  by  a  need  for  salvation’.  This  sense  of  sin 
surfaces  explicitly  as  murder  in  her  play  In  the  Summer  House  and  the  biography 
makes  a  good  job  of  supplying  psychological  commentaries  on  the  writings. 
New  light  is  also  shed  on  Jane’s  contacts  with  other  writers  like  Alice  B.  Toklas 
or  Truman  Capote  but  nothing  much  is  said  about  the  origins  of  her 
idiosyncratic  prose  style. 

Drawing  on  many  interviews  and  a  wealth  of  unpublished  material  Gerald 
Clarke  has  written  Capote:  A  Biography,  an  outstanding  analysis  of  a  mercurial 
writer  Born  in  New  Orleans,  Capote  moved  to  New  York  with  his  mother  and 
secured  his  first  job  on  the  staff  of  The  New  Yorker.  He  made  his  literary  debut  in 
1945  with  a  story  in  Mademoiselle,  and  Clarke  paints  a  shrewd  portrait  ot 
Capote  stolidly  refusing  to  be  dazzled  by  his  growing  reputation  as  a  wit.  In  effect 
he  had  two  careers  running  side  by  side  as  writer  and  socialite.  These  careers 
collided  when  Capote  broke  the  rules  by  publishing  a  piece  on  a  society  killing 
which  led  the  beau  monde  to  turn  its  back  on  him.  Clarke  has  many  insights  to 
offer  on  Capote’s  writings  where,  he  argues,  a  symbolic  dimension  always 
underpins  surface  meaning.  He  notes  the  latter’s  verbal  panache  and  demon¬ 
strates  the  cinematic  influence  on  his  masterpiece  In  Cold  Blood.  1  his  work 
paradoxically  brought  the  highest  praises  and  ultimately  destroyed  Capote 
because  he  had  made  such  a  strong  psychological  investment  in  the  subject. 

We  stay  with  Southern  novelists.  Peggy  Goodman  Endel  s  Dickey,  Dante, 
and  the  Demonic’  {AL  611-24)  picks  up  a  hint  from  an  interview  to  examine  the 
relevance  of  Dante’s  Inferno  to  James  Dickey’s  Deliverance.  She  finds  an  internal 
‘hellscape’,  figures  of  descent,  and  anal  references,  all  of  which  grow  logically  out 
of  a  good  close  reading.  Lewis  A.  Lawson’s  ‘Will  Barrett  under  the  Telescope 
(SLJ  20:ii.  16-41)  suggests  that  in  The  Last  Gentleman  Walker  Percy  wanted  to 
show  the  ‘subjective  experience  and  objective  behaviour’  of  its  protagonist  with 
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a  superimposed  narrative  commentary.  The  layering  of  Barrett’s  consciousness 
is  brought  out  here  along  with  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  telescope.  In  the 
same  journal  Linda  Whitney  Hobson’s  ‘“Watching,  Listening,  and  Waiting”’ 
(20:ii.42— 50)  returns  yet  again  to  the  well-worn  notion  of  the  quest  pattern  in 
Percy’s  fiction  whereby  his  protagonists  perceive  the  ‘daily  sacramentality  of  the 
mundane’.  In  TSLL  Stephen  R.  Yarbrough  (‘Walker  Percy’s  Lancelot  and  the 
Critic’s  Original  Sin’,  272-94)  tries  out  a  deconstructive  reading  of  that  novel 
which  makes  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual  pieties  of  Percy’s  critics.  The 
novel,  he  suggests,  revolves  around  the  ‘interpretative  center  necessary  for  there 
to  be  faith’.  Ann  Jerome  Croce’s  ‘The  Making  of  Post-Modern  Man’  ( Crit 
29.213-21)  makes  out  a  case  that  Percy  mediates  between  modernistic  atheism 
and  the  Southern  cavalier  myth.  In  practice  a  novel  like  The  Second  Coming  is 
interpreted  as  a  parable  leading  to  a  final  regeneration.  A  similar  angle  is 
pursued  by  Gary  M.  Ciuba  in  ‘Percy’s  First  Gentle  Man’  ( MissQ  1 3 1—45)  where 
he  argues  that  the  protagonist  of  The  Last  Gentleman  encounters  and  discards 
various  forms  of  gentility,  ultimately  becoming  a  ‘gentle  man',  by  which  Ciuba 
presumably  means  a  quality  independent  of  any  social  form. 

The  stories  of  the  Texan  writer  William  Goyen  have  been  collected  under  the 
title  Had  I  a  Hundred  Mouths  which  comes  with  a  new  introduction  by  Joyce 
Carol  Oates  expressing  admiration  for  his  colloquial  evocation  of  the  surreal. 
She  also  notes  his  use  of  symbolism  and  unresolved  endings,  as  well  as  his 
scrupulous  attention  to  cadence.  This  volume  concludes  with  an  interview  given 
by  Goyen  shortly  before  his  death  in  1983  where  he  records  his  sense  of  the  short 
story  as  a  refreshingly  open  form.  Louis  Auchinloss  has  also  been  interviewed, 
this  time  by  Vincent  Piket  (‘An  Interview  with  Louis  Auchinloss’,  DQR  20-37), 
where  he  discusses  his  change  in  the  1960s  from  third-  to  first-person  narration, 
the  phases  of  his  career,  and  his  interest  in  Walter  Lippman.  In  the  same  journal 
M.  O’Sullivan’s  ‘Postlapsarians’  (38-45)  considers  the  ‘movement  from  public 
to  private  redemption  in  the  world  of  the  privileged'  in  Auchinloss’s  story 
collection  The  Winthrop  Covenant.  ‘Stingo’s  Complaint’,  by  Ralph  Tutt  (MFS 
575-86),  surveys  the  career  of  William  Styron  predictably  noting  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  surrounded  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  Tutt  funds  an 
imbalance  in  Sophie's  Choice  between  the  ‘high  tragic  sense’  and  what  he  rather 
disapprovingly  refers  to  as  a  ‘comic  inclination'. 

We  move  on  to  the  more  overtly  experimental  novelists  of  the  post-war  era.  As 
usual  a  number  of  articles  have  been  devoted  to  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Brian 
Boyd’s  ‘Foretaste  of  Exile’  ( Shenandoah  iv.3-33)  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
forthcoming  biography  which  describes  the  Nabokov  family’s  move  to  the 
Crimea  during  the  Russian  Revolution.  There  they  are  caught  between  the 
political  upheavals  of  the  region  and  rumours  of  the  imminent  arrival  of  the 
German  army.  The  main  literary  interest  of  this  piece  concerns  Nabokov’s 
discovery  of  and  admiration  for  the  poet  and  novelist  Andrey  Bely.  Gary  R. 
Dyer  spots  a  very  specific  allusion  in  his  article,  ‘Humbert  Humbert’s  Use  of 
Catullus  58  in  Lolita'  {TCL  1-15),  which  discusses  the  different  names  Humbert 
gives  Lolita.  Dyer  draws  a  parallel  between  her  fate  and  that  of  Lesbia:  both  sink 
under  degradation,  and  like  Catullus  Humbert  desires  immortality  for  his  loved 
one.  Peggy  Ward  Corn’s  “‘Combinational  Delight”’  {JNT  17.83-90)  relates 
Pale  Fire  to  the  tradition  of ‘Russian  doll  works’  (that  is  stories  within  stories), 
demonstrating  a  kind  of  narrative  symbiosis  between  Kinbote’s  story  and 
Shade’s.  Maaja  A.  Stewart  comments  on  the  same  novel  in  ‘Nabokov’s  Pale  Fire 
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and  Boswell’s  Johnson’  (TSLL  230—45).  The  opening  epigraph,  we  are  told, 
introduces  a  series  of  allusions  to  Boswell  in  the  novel,  and  Stewart  acts  on  these 
to  suggest  a  comparison  between  Boswell  and  Kinbote.  Although  it  is  useful  to 
have  these  allusions  brought  to  our  attention  it  is  rather  old  hat  in  Nabokov 
criticism  to  conclude  that  the  biographer  is  actually  creating  the  image  he  or  she 
is  supposedly  describing. 

A  revised  edition  of  PKD:  A  Philip  K.  Dick  Bibliography  has  been  brought  out 
by  Daniel  J.  H.  Levack  and  Steven  O.  Godersky  which  provides  extensive 
coverage  of  different  Dick  editions  in  various  countries.  The  publishing  history 
of  some  of  these  novels  was  quite  complex;  Solar  Lottery ,  for  instance,  had  to  be 
revised  to  satisfy  each  of  its  publishers.  This  bibliography  enables  us  to  see  how 
Dick  built  up  his  oeuvre  incrementally,  sometimes  basing  his  narratives  on  earlier 
works;  the  volume  has  been  helped  by  the  co-operation  of  Dick  himself  who 
supplied  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  items.  It  is  a  further  advantage  that 
Godersky  has  written  brief  plot  summaries,  invaluable  for  such  a  prolific  author. 
The  bibliography  is  complete  up  to  1984  but  is  already  suffering  from  the 
appearances  of  more  posthumous  works,  so  that  a  further  revised  edition  will  no 
doubt  be  necessary  soon.  One  such  posthumous  publication  is  Mary  and  the 
Giant,  a  non-science-fiction  novel  dealing  with  California  life  in  the  1950s,  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  Gollancz.  Gregg  Rickman,  the  doyen  of  Dick  studies,  has 
brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  Philip  K.  Dick  in  His  Own  Words,  a  compilation 
made  from  interviews  with  Dick  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  volume 
opens  with  an  essay  on  Dick  by  Rickman  which  handily  divides  up  his  works 
into  different  phases.  The  interviews  themselves  offer  a  mine  of  comment  on 
specific  novels,  on  the  burlesque  of  Chinese  Communism  in  The  Man  Who 
Japed,  for  instance.  Mostly,  however,  Dick  reflects  on  his  work  in  general, 
explaining  how  the  theme  of  love  runs  through  it  and  how  from  the  very 
beginning  he  was  sceptical  about  phenomenal  reality.  Politics  repeatedly  comes 
up  in  these  conversations  and  Dick  insists  that  he  set  his  face  against 
totalitarianism,  whether  of  the  Left  or  Right.  This  volume  represents  the  second 
part  of  a  triptych  which  will  conclude  with  Rickman’s  biography  of  Dick.  Still  in 
the  area  of  fantasy  fiction:  William  E.  H.  Meyer  Jr’s  ;Kurt  Vonnegut’  (Cnt 
29.95-109)  places  that  writer’s  works  in  an  American  tradition  of  the 
‘hypervisual’,  a  quality  rendered  concretely  in  the  Tralfamodoreans  of 
Slaughterhouse  5.  Meyer  examines  the  various  references  to  optics  in  Vonnegut 
which  he  suggests,  are  closely  linked  to  ways  of  perceiving. 

Michael  Hargreaves’  Robert  Gover:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography  is  the  first 
reference  work  on  a  writer  who  came  to  fame  in  1 966  with  his  novel  One  Hundred 
Dollar  Misunderstanding.  In  a  brief  foreword  the  novelist  Herbert  Gold  reflects 
on  Gover’s  connections  with  black  humour,  and  in  a  ‘mini-autobiography 
Gover  himself  discusses  his  childhood  experiences  of  Kentucky  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  points  to  the  new  direction  of  his  career  since  he  started  writing 
screenplays.  Full  details  are  given  here  of  all  Gover’s  publications  and  a  number 
of  illustrations  are  included.  Tom  Kemme’s  Political  Fiction,  the  Spirit  oj  the 
Age  and  Allen  Drury  gives  a  detailed  novel-by-novel  discussion  of  this  sixties 
novelist  whose  works  add  up  to  a  cumulative  ‘examination  of  political  power 
Drury’s  fiction  is  repeatedly  juxtaposed  with  contemporary  political  devel¬ 
opments  to  good  effect.  Peter  George’s  classic  attack  on  the  war  mentality.  Dr 
Strangelove,  has  been  reissued,  but  unfortunately  without  a  new  introduction. 
Elizabeth  S.  Bell’s  The  Clash  of  World  Views  in  John  Kennedy  Toole  s  A 
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Confederacy  of  Dunces'  (SLJ  2 1 :  i .  1 5-22)  finds  that  Toole  has  drawn  extensively 
on  the  Middle  Ages  to  comment  on  the  contemporary  world.  Hence  the  comedy 
of  that  novel  emerges  from  its  ‘panorama  of  incongruities  between  action  and 
expectations’.  Geoffrey  Galt  Harpham  also  discusses  the  work  of  a  one-novel 
writer  in' Rhetoric  and  the  Madness  of  Philosophy  in  Plato  and  Pirsig’  ( ConL 
64-8 1 ).  He  asks  how  literature  and  philosophy  test  each  other  in  Zen  and  the  Art 
of  Motorcycle  Maintenance ,  concluding,  with  some  theoretical  help  from 
Bakhtin,  that  they  turn  out  to  be  unstable  entities.  This  valuable  reading 
includes  useful  comparison  with  Plato’s  Phaedrus. 

Asher  Z.  Milbauer  and  Donald  G.  Watson  have  edited  a  new  collection  of 
essays  called  quite  simply  Reading  Philip  Roth.  This  title  was  evidently  chosen 
for  its  neutrality  but  the  results  are  rather  uneven.  The  volume  leads  off  with  an 
interview  where  Roth  discusses  the  importance  of  having  a  Jewish  audience,  the 
themes  of  the  Zuckerman  trilogy,  and  his  exploitation  of  the  contract  between 
writer  and  reader.  Among  the  better  essays  Hana  Wirth-Nesher’s  ‘From 
Newark  to  Prague’  surveys  the  critical  debate  over  the  existence  of  a  Jewish- 
American  literary  tradition  and  then  argues  that  Roth  finds  two  characteristics 
in  Judaism:  a  preoccupation  with  assimilation,  and  a  sense  of  the  collective  past; 
Estelle  Gershoren  Novak’s  ‘Strangers  in  a  Strange  Land’  usefully  examines  the 
perceived  marginality  of  Roth’s  protagonists;  Donald  Kartiganer's  ‘Fictions  of 
Metamorphosis’  identifies  a  pattern  of  ‘character  transformation',  of  creating 
new  selves  in  the  fiction;  and  Sam  B.  Girgus  (‘Portnoy’s  Prayer')  applies  Freud's 
notion  of  the  unconscious  to  show  Portnoy’s  yearning  for  a  gentile  love-goddess 
who  embodies  America.  Jewish  issues  figure  here  but  the  collection  as  a  whole 
reflects  an  interesting  variety  of  approaches  to  Roth. 

Joel  Salzberg’s  Critical  Essays  on  Bernard  Malamud  devotes  undue  space  to 
early  reviews  of  his  fiction  which  now  possess  only  a  very  limited  historical 
significance.  The  essays  proper  date  from  the  1970s  and  a  number  need  special 
mention.  Philip  Roth  (‘From  “Imagining  Jews’”)  asserts  that  Malamud’s  fiction 
thrives  on  its  racial  simplification  and  demonstrates  an  ‘imagination  essentially 
folkloric  and  didactic’.  Lawrence  L.  Langer’s  essay,  ‘Malamud’s  Jews  and  the 
Holocaust  Experience’,  overlaps  with  Roth's  although  it  does  concentrate 
mainly  on  the  question  of  suffering.  Christof  Wegelin's  ‘The  American  Schlemiel 
Abroad’  places  the  Fidelman  stories  within  the  context  of  the  international 
theme,  and  Steven  G.  Kellman’s  ‘ The  Tenants  in  the  House  of  Fiction'  deserves 
praise  for  engaging  with  textual  as  distinct  from  moral  or  religious  issues.  He 
considers  the  various  anti-illusionistic  devices  used  in  this  novel  and  explores  the 
identification  between  would-be  writers  and  their  books.  Chian  Brigand's 
‘Mirrors,  Windows,  and  Peeping  Toms'  analyses  the  theme  of  voyeurism  and 
gives  good  explications  of  the  spatial  imagery  of  the  self.  Finally  James  M. 
Mellard’s  ‘The  “Perverse  Economy”  of  Malamud’s  Art’  applies  Lacan  to 
Dubin’s  Lives ,  producing  a  fine  account  of  the  psychological  dynamics  of  that 
novel.  Helge  Normann  Nilsen  (‘Malamud’s  The  Assistant ’,  IFR  44-7)  produces 
a  brief  and  pointlessly  bland  argument  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  details  to  the 
contrary,  that  novel  ‘does  emphasize  and  advocate  Jewishness'. 

Loretta  M.  Lampkin,  in  ‘An  Interview  with  John  Barth'  ( ConL  485-97), 
makes  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  his  enthusiasm  for  Borges  and  his 
disapproval  of  identifying  characters  as  autobiographical.  Barth  discusses  his 
Maryland  background,  his  early  reading,  and  above  all  his  discovery  of  Ulysses 
(‘a  turning  point  in  my  life’).  Katherine  C.  Kurk’s  'Narration  as  Salvation’  (CLS 
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251-62)  compares  Barth’s  Chimera  with  Michel  Tournier’s  Caspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar  with  respect  to  myth,  narrative  organization,  etc.  In  spite  of  both 
writers’  professed  allegiance  to  traditional  story-telling  she  finds  shifts  between 
narrators  and  narratees  in  these  works. 

Ellen  Epstein-Levy  (‘Joseph  Heller’s  God  Knows',  Caliban  63-76)  declares 
that  the  narrator  David  is  a  ‘virtuoso  of  flexibility’  working  everything  into  his 
monologue  that  he  can,  thereby  producing  a  ‘mosaic  of  modern  idiom’.  She 
suggests  that  Heller  creates  an  ironic  distance  through  the  contradictions  in 
David  and  considers  the  pathos  of  God’s  absence.  Mariana  de  Marco 
Torgovnick’s  "The  Godfather  as  the  World’s  Most  Typical  Novel’  ( SAQ  329-53) 
asserts  that  this  novel  reflects  the  ‘power  of  ethnicity  in  American  fiction',  which 
is  a  truism  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  relates  this  novel  to  the  history  of  Italian 
immigrants  from  1945  to  1955,  noting  its  presentation  of  male  power. 

The  Thomas  Pynchon  industry  is  alive  and  well,  and  this  year  has  seen  the 
publication  of  Steven  Weisenburger’s  A  ‘Gravity’s  Rainbow’  Companion.  This 
novel’s  allusive  density  has  long  been  recognized  and  Weisenburger’s  volume 
nicely  combines  a  number  of  different  functions.  He  identifies  Pynchon’s  main 
source  texts  on  the  V— 2,  IG  Farben,  and  other  crucial  areas  of  Gravity  s 
Rainbow,  and  even  locates  the  origin  of  many  passing  references.  From  these 
basic  data  Weisenburger  moves  on  to  explain  the  interconnections  between  all 
this  information  since,  as  he  rightly  states,  the  novel  is  based  on  networks  of 
detail’.  From  these  details  he  extrapolates  an  overall  circular  design  to  the  novel 
containing  cycles  of  renewal  which  ‘Pynchon’s  satire  hopelessly  equivocates’. 
This  volume  is  a  veritable  guidebook  to  the  novel,  glossing  countless  references 
to  popular  culture,  philosophy,  science,  etc.  It  also  explains  the  novel  s 
chronology  section  by  section  and  for  all  these  reasons  will  be  essential  reading 
on  Pynchon.  David  Seed’s  The  Fictional  Labyrinths  of  Thomas  Pynchon 
addresses  some  of  the  imbalances  that  have  arisen  in  Pynchon  criticism  which 
even  now  tends  to  dismiss  his  short  stories  as  apprentice  work.  Here  they  are 
analysed  in  some  detail  with  one  eye  on  the  novels  to  come,  Pynchon  s  use  ol 
symbolism,  his  influence  from  the  modernists,  and  other  issues  are  considered. 
The  range  of  techniques  in  V.  is  demonstrated,  by  taking  the  ‘historical’  chapters 
as  self-contained  entities  and  by  viewing  them  as  a  sequence.  Where  one  major 
factor  in  V.  is  how  mythology  is  used,  the  main  emphasis  in  the  chapter  on  The 
Crying  of  Lot  49  is  the  evocation  of  communications  networks  and  the  attendant 
problems  they  raise  for  the  reader’s  attempt  to  stabilize  meaning.  The  mammoth 
task  of  explicating  Gravity  ’s  Rainbow  has  been  faced  by  separating  out  various 
topics  for  discussion:  the  depiction  of  character  as  non-autonomous  and 
Pynchon’s  use  of  narrative  flux  are  examined,  as  is  the  presence  of  comedy  in  the 
novel  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  isolating  effects  of  the  war.  In  the 
concluding  chapter  Pynchon’s  work  is  set  within  a  context  by  discussing  those 
writers  for  whom  he  has  written  promotional  statements.  An  appendix  prints  for 
the  first  time  a  letter  written  by  Pynchon  when  he  was  working  on  Gravity  s 
Rainbow  which  gives  considerable  details  of  his  reading  and  thinking  for  that 
novel. 

Georgiana  M.  M.  Colvile’s  Beyond  and  Beneath  the  Mantle  is  a  monograph  on 
The  Crying  of  Lot  49,  or  rather  a  long  essay  broken  up  into  subsections.  She  has 
valuable  points  to  make  on  a  number  of  areas:  eyes  and  the  visual  motif  of  light 
and  darkness;  the  role  of  metaphor  in  the  novel;  and  the  notion  of  mirroring 
throughout.  Like  Seed,  she  takes  the  mantle  in  the  Remedios  Varo  painting  to  be 
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a  metaphor  of  the  textual  surface  and  relates  this  to  the  issue  of  the  protagonist’s 
gender.  Gravity’s  Rainbow  has  been  the  subject  of  three  articles.  Susan 
Swartzlander’s  ‘The  Tests  of  Reality’  ( Crit  29.133—43)  compares  it  with  Ulysses 
and  asks  what  ‘each  work  says  about  the  individual  and  his  culture’.  She 
concludes  blandly  that  both  deal  with  the  need  to  regain  a  sense  of  community 
and  both  question  the  notion  of  history  as  progress.  This  moralistic  approach  is 
almost  echoed  by  James  S.  Hans  whose  ‘ Gravity’s  Rainbow  and  the  Literature  of 
Renewal’  ( ELWIU  267-84)  argues  against  a  pessimistic  reading.  Paranoid 
structures  do  emerge  but  through  figures  like  Lyle  Bland,  Pynchon  encourages 
the  reader  to  reconsider  the  nature  of  control.  The  novel,  Hans  tells  us,  shows  the 
confusion  which  arises  from  attempts  to  reduce  human  life  to  formulae.  By 
contrast  Kathryn  Hume’s  ‘Views  from  Above’  ( AL  625-42)  deals  with  the 
rhetoric  of  the  novel  and  locates  a  subtext  partly  revealed  by  the  rocket  and 
articulated  through  perspectives  from  above.  This  article  supplies  an  out¬ 
standingly  good  discussion  of  the  layering  of  place  and  the  resulting  available 
angles  of  vision. 

Robert  Coover’s  Fictions ,  by  Jackson  I.  Cope,  gives  a  close  reading  of  all  the 
works  up  to  A  Night  at  the  Movies.  Drawing  partly  on  Bakhtin,  Cope  argues  that 
Cooper  engages  in  an  extended  dialogue  with  form,  reworking  materials  like 
Aesop’s  Fables  from  within  the  genre.  Then  he  considers  Coover’s  trans¬ 
formation  of  fairy  tales  in  Pricksongs  and  Descants  where  the  author  himself 
becomes  central  and  the  act  of  writing  foregrounded.  In  The  Universal  Baseball 
Association  the  emphasis  shifts  to  numerology  and  allegory;  and  The  Public 
Burning  is  interpreted  as  a  Manichean  camivalesque  fiction.  Coover’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  Casablanca  in  You  Must  Remember  This  and  of  the  murder-mystery 
pattern  in  Gerald’s  Party  are  two  more  examples  of  his  sophisticated  awareness 
of  artistic  media.  As  a  personal  friend  of  the  novelist  Cope  has  also  been  given 
access  to  unpublished  materials  which  further  helps  this  impressive  study. 

Michelle  M.  Tokarczyk's  E.  L.  Doctorow:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  has  also 
benefited  from  contacts  with  the  novelist  and,  slim  though  it  is,  represents  an 
important  step  in  developing  interest  in  that  writer’s  work.  Among  the  sections 
on  primary  materials  the  listing  of  political,  cultural,  and  literary  essays  is 
particularly  useful.  Tokarczyk  has  also  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to  give  a 
thorough  listing  of  book,  drama,  and  film  reviews.  A  concise  indication  of 
contents  is  given,  and  one  unusual  feature  of  this  bibliography  is  a  section 
devoted  to  the  materials  on  the  Rosenberg  case  which  Doctorow  used  for  The 
Book  of  Daniel. 

John  Z.  Guzlowski’s  ‘The  Family  in  the  Fiction  of  William  Burroughs'  ( MQ 
30.1 1-26)  argues  in  an  oddly  reductive  way  that  Burroughs  is  concerned  with  a 
much  more  mundane  issue  than  critics  have  recognized,  namely  the  ‘psycho¬ 
logical  nature  and  function  of  the  family'.  Burroughs,  we  are  told,  sees  the  family 
in  negative  terms  as  a  maiming  and  destructive  system  of  control.  Brian  Hogg’s 
‘Boo,  Forever'  (ST AH  ii.9-12)  gives  a  valuable  survey  of  Richard  Brautigan’s 
career,  considering  his  chosen  role  as  ‘hippie  sage’  to  good  effect.  Thomas  S. 
Gladsky  (‘Jerzy  Kosinski’s  East  European  Self,  Crit  29.121-32)  notes  a 
disparity  between  public  and  private  selves  and  uncontroversially  proposes  that 
Kosinski’s  novels  are  ‘studies  of  the  deracinated  self,  cut  off  from  time  and 
place’.  In  ‘Jerzy  Kosinki’s  Being  There ’  ( ConL  49-63)  Herbert  B.  Rothschild  Jr 
identifies  this  work  as  Kosinski’s  ‘most  blatantly  political  novel’  and  pursues 
parallels  with  Coriolanus  to  conclude  that  Being  There  demonstrates  how  the 
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political  state  traps  the  individual.  Dean  McWilliams’s  Time  in  [Tim]  O’Brien’s 
Going  After  Cacciato ’  ( Crit  29.245-55)  locates  these  narrative  lines  in  this  classic 
Vietnam  novel  which  has  been  reprinted  by  Collins  but  without  an  introduction. 
McWilliams  finds  an  ambivalence  of  commitment  in  this  novel;  Berlin’s 
narrative,  for  instance,  ‘continually  talks  of  flight  but  finally  remains  in 
Vietnam’. 

Judie  Newman’s  John  Updike  makes  out  a  good  case  that  Updike  is  a  novelist 
of  ideas  and  shows  how  his  works  grow  out  of  certain  sociopolitical  interests.  His 
oeuvre  is  divided  into  four  areas.  Under  the  first  section,  which  deals  with  social 
engineering,  Couples  is  seen  as  carefully  choosing  paired  characters  for  their 
representative  status  to  examine  questions  of  liberation,  the  commodification  of 
wives,  etc.  In  Section  2  the  Rabbit  trilogy  in  turn  deals  with  work,  applies 
McLuhan’s  theories  to  identify  the  technological  dimension  to  communication, 
and  then  considers  the  connection  between  sex  and  money.  Section  3  looks  at  the 
more  self-conscious  works  dealing  with  aesthetic  issues  like  Dionysian  and 
Apollonian  ideas  of  art  in  The  Centaur.  Finally  political  issues  in  The  Coup  and 
the  ‘affirmation  of  female  freedom’  in  The  Witches  of  Eastwick  are  discussed,  and 
thus  Newman’s  systematic  close  reading  nicely  rounds  itself  off.  Kerry  Ahearn’s 
‘Family  and  Adultery’  ( TCL  62-83)  also  addresses  the  Rabbit  novels  whose 
purpose  is  ‘to  subvert  the  authority  of  all  sociological  and  psychological 
interpretations  by  showing  the  self-contradictory  nature  of  outer  forces  and 
inner  motives’. 

Norman  German  and  Jack  Bedell’s  ‘Physical  and  Social  Laws  in  Raymond 
Carver’s  “Popular  Mechanics”  ’  ( Crit  29.257-60)  argues  that  this  is  a  story  about 
the  ‘deterioration  of  love’  which  draws  on  the  Bible.  ‘The  Art  of  Fiction: 
Edmund  White’  (ParisR  108.46-80)  is  an  interview  conducted  by  Jordan 
Elgrably  in  which  White  discusses  his  teaching  on  creative  writing  programmes 
and  expresses  admiration  for  Nabokov’s  stylistic  energy.  He  also  mentions 
expatriation  and  his  engagement  with  gay  themes  in  his  fiction.  Noelle  Batt  and 
Marcienne  Rocard’s  ‘An  Interview  with  Grace  Paley’  ( Caliban  110-37)  elicits 
comment  on  that  author’s  use  of  the  short-story  form,  her  desire  to  avoid  over¬ 
description,  and  the  central  position  of  incongruity  in  Jewish  humour. 

The  last  major  area  to  be  considered  in  this  section  is  contemporary  Afro- 
American  fiction,  once  again  dominated  by  work  on  Alice  Walker.  Louis  H.  and 
Darnell  D.  Pratt  have  compiled  Alice  Malsenior  Walker:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  1968-1986.  In  their  introduction  they  stress  how  important  a  part 
Walker’s  mother  played  in  her  life  and  also  explore  her  fascination  with  the 
works  of  Zora  Hurston.  A  list,  rather  than  a  bibliographical  breakdown,  is  given 
of  Walker’s  works,  and  it  is  good  to  find  details  of  her  essays,  reviews,  short 
stories,  and  poems  since  by  no  means  all  of  these  have  been  collected.  The  bulk  of 
this  volume  is  devoted  to  secondary  materials  and  each  item  carries  a  brief 
summary  of  its  contents.  Alan  Nadel’s  ‘Reading  the  Body’  (MFS  55-68) 
proposes  that  Walker’s  novel  Meridian  ‘conducts  a  historical  search  in  that  it 
tries  to  recontextualize  the  past’.  The  narrative  progresses  ‘archaeologically’, 
showing  strata  of  ancestry,  gradually  retapping  the  maternal  line.  Robert  James 
Butler’s  ‘Making  a  Way  Out  of  No  Way’  ( BALF  65-79)  insists  that  the 
American  tradition  of ‘open  movement’  is  central  to  Walker’s  fiction.  He  glances 
briefly  at  the  early  stories  and  then  concentrates  on  The  Third  Life  of  Grange 
Copeland  where  he  finds  a  tension  between  the  desire  for  a  stable  home  and 
‘potent  inclinations  towards  radical  change’.  The  other  essays  on  Walker  have 
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all  been  devoted  to  her  best-known  text.  ‘Alice  Walker’s  The  Color  Purple ’,  by 
Lindsey  Tucker  (BALF  81-95),  brings  off  an  impressive  rhetorical  analysis  of  its 
epistolary  form  which  examines  Celie’s  attempts  to  re-establish  a  text  in  spite  of 
patriarchal  repression.  Action  and  composition  merge  so  that  Celie  as  it  were 
becomes  pregnant  with  her  text.  Daniel  W.  Ross’s  ‘Celie  in  the  Looking  Glass’ 
(. MFS  69-84)  gives  a  Lacanian  reading  of  Celie’s  growth  to  selfhood, 
particularly  her  discovery  of  desire;  and  James  Robert  Saunders’  ‘Womanism  as 
the  Key  to  Understanding  Zora  Neale  Hurston’s  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God 
and  Alice  Walker’s  The  Color  Purple ’  ( HC  iv.  1-1 1 )  compares  the  two  novels  for 
notions  of  female  behaviour. 

We  turn  to  Toni  Morrison.  Elizabeth  B.  House’s  ‘Artists  and  the  Art  of 
Living’  ( MFS  27^14)  is  a  superficial  general  account  of  her  characters’  need  to 
‘create  a  balance  between  the  order  and  disorder  in  their  lives’.  There  cannot  be 
many  exceptions  to  this  assertion!  Anne  Warner  (‘New  Myths  and  Ancient 
Properties’,  HC  iii.1-1 1)  gives  a  more  specific  reading  of  Morrison  which  builds 
myths  against  the  constant  background  of  an  ‘intrusive,  alien  value  system’.  This 
essay,  brief  as  it  is,  provides  a  reasonable  introduction  to  the  changes  in 
Morrison’s  attitude  to  the  black  woman’s  predicament.  Theodore  O.  Mason  Jr's 
‘The  Novelist  as  Conservator’  ( ConL  564-81)  strikes  out  on  a  more  polemical 
line  by  denying  that  Morrison  is  an  experimental  writer  because  she  is  interested 
in  ‘preserving  and  perpetuating  the  cultural  practices  of  black  communities'.  For 
him  language  in  her  fiction  has  a  constructive  power  and  he  exemplifies  this 
general  point  by  showing  the  creation  of  identity  in  Song  of  Solomon.  Maureen 
T.  Reddy’s  ‘The  Tripled  Plot  and  Center  of  Sula'  (BALF 29-45)  points  out  that 
the  novel  has  three  protagonists  and  that  the  deaths  in  every  section  reinforce  its 
‘anti-war  theme’.  In  this  essay  the  structure  and  implication  of  events  as  well  as 
the  novel’s  political  scope  emerge  with  considerable  clarity.  Evelyn  Hawthorne’s 
‘On  Gaining  the  Double-Vision’  (BALF  97-107)  briefly  discusses  black 
Americans’  commitment  to  diasporean  ideals  and  then  places  Tar  Baby  in  this 
context  because  it  ‘forsakes  boundaries  to  transcend  cultural  insularity  and 
promote  an  inclusive  vision  of  African  peoples  and  cultures’.  Theodore  O. 
Mason’s  ‘Performance,  History,  and  Myth'  (MFS  97-109)  examines  Ishmael 
Reed’s  alienation  from  literary  history  and  enquires  how  the  past  figures  in 
Mumbo-Jumbo.  Mason  suggests,  among  other  things,  that  Reed  rewrites  the 
myths  of  Osiris  and  Set  to  render  a  mythical  opposition  between  two  kinds  of 
consciousness:  ‘the  psychologically  liberated  and  the  mechanically  inhibited'. 
He  also  compares  the  novel  to  a  circus  in  its  stress  on  performance,  humorous 
incongruity,  etc.  Still  with  Reed,  Norman  Harris's  ‘The  Gods  Must  Be  Angry’ 
(MFS  111-23)  locates  a  conflict  between  immediately  perceived  events  and 
history  in  Flight  to  Canada ,  a  novel  perceived  to  have  a  ‘multifocal  point  of 
view’.  Jon  Wallace  (‘The  Language  Plot  in  Thomas  McGuane’s  Ninety-Two  in 
the  Shade',  Crit  29.1 1 1-20)  compares  the  shifts  in  narrative  person  in  order  to 
draw  our  attention  to  codes  and  verbal  registers,  to  reality  as  a  linguistic 
construct. 

Tom  LeClair’s  In  the  Loop:  Don  DeLillo  and  the  Systems  Novel  is  not  only  the 
first  book  about  DeLillo  but  also  a  remarkably  thorough  one  since  in  1978 
LeClair  travelled  to  Greece  to  interview  this  usually  secretive  novelist.  DeLillo  is 
linked  to  Pynchon,  Gaddis,  and  Coover  who  all  write  what  could  be  described  as 
‘systems  novels’,  that  is  they  are  all  sensitive  to  the  principles  of  systems  theory 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  literature.  LeClair  asserts  that  DeLillo’s  first  novel 
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Americana  is  his  most  underrated,  particularly  since  it  offers  a  key  to  his  writings 
as  a  whole.  It  establishes  complex  doublings  and  demonstrates  the  power  of  film 
to  imprint  and  condition’.  There  follows  a  series  of  close  readings  which  do 
ample  justice  to  DeLillo’s  intellectual  breadth.  Thus  End  Zone  engages  with  the 
limits  of  linguistic  expression,  Great  Jones  Street  makes  extensive  use  of  theatre, 
and  Ratner  ’s  Star  -  DeLillo’s  most  theoretical  novel  to  date  -  alternates  between 
abstraction  and  concreteness.  The  Names,  finally,  draws  on  DeLillo’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Middle  East,  synchronizing  multiple  searches  and  exploring  the 
cultural  significance  of  conversation.  This  admirable  introduction  will  be  nicely 
supplemented  by  Paula  Bryant’s  ‘Don  DeLillo:  An  Annotated  Biographical  and 
Critical  Secondary  Bibliography,  1977-1986’  ( BB  208-12). 

Zoltan  Abadi-Nagy’s  ‘An  Interview  with  Raymond  Federman’  ( MFS  1 57— 
70)  offers  predictably  articulate  and  interesting  comment  on  Federman’s  own 
coinage  ‘surfiction’,  his  reaction  against  psychology,  and  his  desire  to  ‘de- 
symbolize’  his  works,  that  is  remove  metaphors  from  them.  Marcel  Cornis- 
Pop’s  ‘Narrative  (Dis)articulation  and  The  Voice  in  the  Closet  Complex  in 
Raymond  Federman’s  Fiction’  ( Crit  29.77-93)  asserts  that  narrative  utterance 
in  Federman  simultaneously  desires  finality  and  recognizes  that  it  is  provisional. 
Federman’s  fiction  ‘foregrounds  the  deconstructive  impulse  within  conventional 
narration  itself.  Last  but  in  no  sense  least,  Richard  Noise’s  ‘Shock  Treatment’ 
(S77477  iii.35-7)  presents  an  interview  with  Kathy  Acker  mostly  dealing  with  her 
novel  Empire  of  the  Senseless.  She  explains  how  she  appropriates  other  texts, 
attacks  the  well-made  novel,  and  usefully  comments  on  her  breaking  of  literary 
taboos.  Her  latest  novel  is,  she  declares,  ‘looking  for  bases’. 

4.  Non-Fictional  Prose 

We  start  by  considering  essayists.  Allison  Bulsterbaum’s  H.  L.  Mencken:  A 
Research  Guide  is  a  valuable  bibliographical  aid  but  is  also  frankly  selective. 
Bulsterbaum’s  purpose  has  been,  she  declares,  ‘to  hit  the  high  points  of  primary 
and  secondary  Menckeniana’.  Therefore  her  volume  is  quite  different  from  Betty 
Adler’s  Mencken  bibliography  (1961)  with  its  subsequent  supplements  where 
breadth  was  the  overriding  aim.  Part  1  gives  a  selection  of  Mencken’s  published 
books  and  pamphlets  with  a  thorough  listing  of  editions  but  not  bibliographical 
details.  Then  follow  the  major  essays  (given  both  chronologically  and  alpha¬ 
betically),  major  collections,  and  his  main  appearances  in  other  anthologies.  The 
secondary  section  lists  articles  mainly  but  also  chapters,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  in 
all  cases  gives  a  brief  indication  of  contents. 

Michael  Staub’s  ‘As  Close  as  You  Can  Get’  ( MissQ  147-60)  examines  how 
James  Agee  foregrounds  the  difficulties  of  writing  in  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
Men.  He  has  consulted  the  drafts  of  this  work  to  retrace  the  process  of 
composition  and  gives  a  good  demonstration  of  Agee’s  self-presentation  as  an 
outsider  with  a  complex  sense  of  violating  his  subjects’  privacy.  He  concludes 
interestingly  that  ‘Agee  cannot  make  his  writing  fit  any  convention’.  From  the 
same  period,  Martha  Gellhorn’s  ‘The  Thirties’  ( Granta  88-102)  gives  a  brief 
memoir  of  the  beginnings  of  her  career  when  she  left  college  and  took  up 
residence  in  Paris.  Here  she  developed  her  creed  that  ‘real  life  was  the  Have- 
nots’,  and  then  proceeded  to  write  reports  on  the  unemployed  in  Britain  and 
America  before  covering  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Mark  Schechner  has  edited  Preserving  the  Hunger,  a  selection  of  writings  by 
Isaac  Rosenfeld.  In  his  foreword  Saul  Bellow  paints  a  portrait  of  his  late  friend’s 
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life-style.  For  Schechner,  Rosenfeld  was  ‘ever  laboring  to  reconcile  hedonism 
with  responsibility’.  He  shows  how  the  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  instinct, 
repeatedly  attacking  the  American  Dream  and  cultivating  a  stance  of  alienation. 
Certainly  this  dissatisfaction  comes  out  in  the  reviews  where  Rosenfeld  attacks 
James  T.  Farrell’s  naturalism  and  Ana'is  Nin’s  preoccupation  with  psychology. 
The  essay  on  the  Jewish  writer  makes  an  important  but  now  dated  statement  on 
cultural  marginality,  and  ‘Adam  and  Eve  on  Delancey  Street’  reflects 
productively  on  the  symbolism  of  food.  Rosenfeld’s  favourite  form  was  the 
essay,  and  indeed  most  of  the  stories  included  here  turn  out  to  be  reflective 
monologues  rather  than  narratives.  Rosenfeld  was  equally  at  home  in  Yiddish, 
and  in  that  language  wrote  a  series  of  fables  based  on  Kafka  which  are  included 
here.  Finally  selections  are  given  from  the  journal  Rosenfeld  kept  between  1945 
and  1950  where  he  engaged  in  prolonged  self-analysis. 

The  essays  of  John  Clellon  Holmes  have  been  published  in  three  volumes. 
Displaced  Person  collects  his  travel  pieces  among  which  ‘Rocks  in  Our  Beds' 
uses  the  New  England  landscape  to  set  up  a  meditation  mainly  on  Kerouac  and 
Thoreau.  Holmes  differentiates  himself  and  Kerouac  from  the  Transcend- 
entalists  by  suggesting  that  the  latter  had  no  sense  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
time.  The  main  item  in  this  volume  must  be  ‘Walking  Away  from  the  War’,  a 
series  of  sketches  describing  a  visit  to  Europe  which  Holmes  and  his  wife  made 
between  1968  and  1971  in  an  effort  to  distance  themselves  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  Ironically  they  found  signs  of  the  conflict  everywhere  they  went.  Holmes 
has  expressed  a  conviction  that  an  individual’s  passionate  reaction  to  his  or  her 
time  will  ‘reflect  as  well  the  generative  ideas  and  experiences  of  a  given  period', 
hence  his  choice  of  the  Emersonian  title  Representative  Men  for  his  collected 
biographical  essays.  The  core  of  this  collection  consists  of  pieces  Holmes  wrote 
about  his  contemporaries  in  the  Beat  movement.  Some  first  appeared  in  Nothing 
to  Declare  and  for  these  he  has  supplied  ‘updates’.  Holmes  reflects  on  Gershon 
Legman’s  crusade  for  freedom  of  expressiori  in  literature,  and  pays  tribute  to 
Ginsberg  (‘he  speaks  for  the  sacredness  of  the  sensual  self)  and  Kerouac,  in  the 
latter  case  quoting  copiously  from  his  journal.  In  many  of  these  essays  Holmes  is 
looking  back  wryly  on  his  youthful  hopes  and  enthusiasms.  The  last  volume. 
Passionate  Opinions ,  comprises  Holmes’s  cultural  essays.  In  order  to  identify  the 
matrix  out  of  which  his  ideas  grow  Holmes  assembles  a  series  of  images  evoking 
the  period  1945-8,  pointing  out  his  generation’s  preoccupation  with  the  mass 
deaths  of  the  Second  World  War.  Some  of  his  most  famous  essays,  like  ‘This  is 
the  Beat  Generation’,  appear  here  where  he  attributes  a  spiritual  quest  to  the 
movement  and  considers  the  hipster’s  passive  resistance  to  social  convention.  A 
second  group  of  essays  has  dated  severely,  as  Holmes  admits,  since  they  plead  for 
a  revolution  in  sexual  mores  which  has  since  taken  place.  In  addition, 
miscellaneous  pieces  cover  Henry  Miller,  Charlie  Parker,  and  Norman  Mailer; 
and  introductions  to  three  of  Holmes's  novels  -  Go,  The  Horn,  and  Get  Home 
Free  -  are  included. 

A  corrected  paperback  edition  of  Arthur  Miller’s  Timebends  has  now  been 
issued.  As  its  title  suggests,  this  autobiography  does  not  follow  a  simple 
chronological  sequence  but  instead  uses  a  particular  event  as  a  trigger  for 
reflection  on  related  images.  So,  for  instance,  the  road  to  his  country  house 
brings  to  mind  the  road  to  the  Mauthausen  concentration  camp  which  he  visited 
with  his  wife.  A  dominant  theme  in  Timebends  is  Miller’s  conviction  of  the 
possibility  of  social  prophecy  through  art,  a  conviction  which  took  root  in  the 
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Depression  and  explains  his  engagement  with  so  many  moral  and  social  issues  in 
his  works.  As  we  might  expect,  he  gives  us  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
planning,  composition,  and  performance  of  his  plays.  The  historical  context  of 
Miller’s  experiences  is  another  focus  of  interest  in  the  book.  He  evokes  the 
paranoia  of  the  McCarthy  era  and  recalls  his  own  brush  with  HUAC  through  a 
perspective  which  identifies  the  element  of  pure  theatre  in  the  proceedings.  At 
some  stage  in  the  post-war  period  Miller  began  to  sense  a  self-destructive 
impulse  in  American  life  which  induced  a  corresponding  gloom  about 
literature’s  engagement  with  social  reality. 

Some  such  anxiety  may  explain  Gore  Vidal’s  choice  of  title  -  Armageddon?  - 
for  his  latest  collection  of  essays.  Most  of  them  deal  with  social  or  political 
subjects  but  three  are  of  particular  literary  interest.  ‘Frederick  Prokosch:  The 
European  Connection’  examines  the  works  of  that  neglected  novelist  who  was, 
Vidal  surprisingly  suggests,  a  precursor  for  much  current  Latin  American 
fiction.  ‘Logan  Pearsall  Smith  Loves  the  Adverb’  briefly  discusses  the  career  of 
the  author  of  Trivia.  Smith’s  fastidious  preoccupation  with  language  leads  Vidal 
to  describe  the  former’s  collected  sketches  rather  exaggeratedly  as  a  ‘whole 
library  in  miniature’.  ‘Paul  Bowles’s  Stories’  is  partly  an  exercise  in  classification 
according  to  setting,  etc.,  and  Vidal  locates  a  central  theme  as  being  the 
‘helplessness  of  an  over-civilized  sensibility  when  confronted  with  an  alien 
culture’. 

Marion  Meade’s  Dorothy  Parker:  What  Fresh  Hell  Is  This?  has  obviously 
made  a  determined  effort  not  to  be  dazzled  by  her  subject.  Meade  has  tried  to  get 
at  the  truth  behind  the  various  stories  of  Parker’s  life  and  has  corrected,  for 
instance,  Lillian  Heilman’s  account  of  the  former’s  summons  to  appear  before 
HUAC.  Although  there  is  comparatively  little  here  about  her  childhood,  Meade 
diagnoses  a  drive  towards  self-destruction  behind  Parker’s  fagade  as  socialite 
which  manifests  itself  in  her  stories  and  poems.  The  main  influences  in  her  life 
turn  out  to  have  been  Thackeray  (from  her  childhood  reading)  and  Robert 
Benchley  (a  staunch  friend  and  colleague);  and  the  main  collaborations  to  have 
been  with  Elmer  Rice  and  Alan  Campbell.  The  Hollywood  scripts  which  she 
wrote  with  the  latter  brought  her  fame  but  Parker  was  constantly  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  failure.  This  biography  is  a  grim  narrative  of  marital  breakdown, 
compulsive  affairs,  and  alcoholism.  Although  she  continued  writing  after  the 
war,  in  her  last  years  Dorothy  Parker  seemed  to  be  living  out  of  her  time.  August 
Kleinzahler’s  ‘Elevated  Shtick’  ( ThreR  34.9-10)  usefully  surveys  the  career  of 
another  contributor  to  The  New  Yorker  -  S.  J.  Perelman.  He  is  presented  as  the 
heir  to  shtetl  humour  in  his  persistence  in  poking  fun  at  pomposity,  and  the 
article  explains  both  his  dry  style  and  the  recurrence  of  schlemiel-figures  in  his 
writings. 

Isabel  Russell’s  Katharine  and E.  B.  White  sets  on  record  her  experiences  while 
working  as  a  personal  secretary  and  gives  many  anecdotes  of  E.  B.  White’s 
crotchety  style.  Worth  Noting  is  a  collection  of  pieces  by  the  librarian  and 
essayist  Sanford  Berman.  While  some  pieces  deal  with  the  techniques  of 
librarianship  the  most  interesting  essays  concern  themselves  with  language  or 
with  censorship.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  Berman’s 
writings.  To  conclude  this  section  one  final  reprint  should  be  noted.  Louis 
Zukofsky’s  classic  of  critical  writing  Bottom:  On  Shakespeare  has  been  reissued 
but  without  a  new  introduction.  What  makes  this  edition  important  is  its 
accuracy  since  it  incorporates  Zukofsky’s  own  corrections  to  the  text. 
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5.  Drama 

Philip  C.  Kolin’s  Conversations  with  Edward  Albee  makes  a  welcome 
contribution  to  this  series,  gathering  a  collection  of  twenty-seven  interviews  with 
Albee  ranging  from  Lillian  Ross  in  The  New  Yorker  in  March  1961  to  Joe 
Pollack  in  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  May  1986.  Kolin  includes  Albee’s  ‘self- 
interview’  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  of  1964,  an  unremarkable  act  of  self- 
advertisement  which  complains  of  how  the  success  of  Who ’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Wool/ ?  obscured  his  earlier  three  plays  and  demonstrated  the  public’s  sense  of 
the  significance  of  Broadway  productions  against  his  own  sense  of  the  real  value 
of  off-Broadway.  For  a  man  who  dislikes  critics  (‘critics  are  qualified  to  cover 
brush  fires  in  New  Jersey’)  and  their  approval  (‘the  palsied  nod  of  the  Seven 
Men’)  Albee  has  given  too  many  of  these  interviews.  There  is  a  pervasive 
repetitiousness  about  what  is  asked  him  and  how  he  answers  which  is  hard  to 
avoid  in  a  compilation  such  as  this.  Perhaps  Albee  should  attend  to  his  own 
advice  that  writers  ‘should  be  heard  and  not  seen’:  it  is  only  his  native  irony  that 
protects  him  from  the  role  of  public  guru.  The  most  substantial  pieces  in  this 
collection  are  the  first  extended  interview  by  Digby  Diehl  in  the  Transatlantic 
Review  of  1963,  Walter  Wager’s  ‘Playwright  at  Work’  of  1964,  William 
Flanagan  (dedicatee  of  The  Zoo  Story)  in  ParisR  of  1966,  and  Irving  Wardle  in 
The  Times  of  1969,  in  which  Albee  proposes  ‘how  people  exist  in  their  society 
and  how  they  cheat  themselves  -  that’s  my  basic  concern’,  a  modest  version  of 
his  work  which  does  not  fit  his  generally  combative  view  of  art  or  his  belief  that 
the  theatre  must  disturb,  shock,  and  terrify  if  it  is  to  affect.  Kolin's  introduction 
offers  a  succinct  account  of  the  characteristics  of  Albee's  work,  the  wit  and 
economy  of  his  style,  his  theory  of  composition  as  ‘an  act  of  discovery'  which 
develops  the  unconscious  idea  of  his  plays,  the  dramatists  who  have  particularly 
influenced  him,  his  concept  of  the  notation  of  a  play  in  construction  as  akin  to 
the  composition  of  a  musical  score,  his  commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  the  script 
(what  Kolin  suggestively  calls  ‘the  play  as  logos’),  and  Albee’s  insistent  control 
over  production  of  his  work. 

John  W.  Frick  and  Carlton  Ward’s  Directory  of  Historic  American  Theatres 
extends  the  work  initiated  by  the  late  Gene  Chesley  who,  in  1970,  began 
compiling  data  on  extant  theatres,  opera  houses,  and  halls  built  in  the  U.S. 
before  1915,  and  whose  discoveries  were  published  between  1975  and  1979  by 
the  League  of  Historic  American  Theatres,  who  have  also  sponsored  this 
Directory.  In  this  book  ‘theatre’  refers  to  any  building  one  of  whose  central 
functions  was  the  housing  of  live  performance  in  any  genre  or  mode.  All  the 
buildings  listed  herein  are  extant,  although  not  necessarily  used  for  their  original 
purpose.  The  Directory  is  in  two  sections,  arranged  alphabetically  by  state  and 
then  by  city,  and  provides  a  wealth  of  documentation  about  many  of  the  886 
theatres  listed.  Of  primary  interest  to  theatre,  civic,  and  cultural  historians,  this 
is  a  valuable  compilation,  generously  illustrated  by  eighty  photographs  of 
theatre  faqades,  auditoria,  and  stages  in  theatres  throughout  the  U.S. 

In  the  spring  issue  of  MD  Christine  Dymkowski,  in  ‘On  the  Edge:  The  Plays  of 
Susan  Glaspell’  (91-105),  provides  a  compelling  account  of  Glaspell’s  plays, 
focusing  on  their  preoccupation  with  life  at  the  margins  of  experience,  which, 
paradoxically,  gives  to  that  experience  ‘the  cutting  edge  that  marks  the  difference 
between  mere  existence  and  real  living’.  And  in  ‘Maurice  Browne  and  the 
Chicago  Little  Theatre’  (106-16)  Charles  Lock  attempts  to  repair  the  neglect  of 
this  theatre  company  in  recent  scholarly  and  critical  accounts  of  twentieth- 
century  experimental  American  drama. 
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‘Performance’  is  the  subject  of  Simon  Gray’s  How’s  That  for  Telling  ’Em,  Fat 
Lady?,  a  self-indulgently  ironic  record  of  the  American  staging  of  his  hit  play 
The  Common  Pursuit.  This  is  a  diary  covering  the  months  from  December  1985 
to  October  1986,  recording  Gray’s  travails  with  the  American  productions  of  the 
play,  from  its  opening  in  the  ‘waiver’  Matrix  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  to  its  finally 
triumphant  production  off-Broadway  at  the  Promenade.  This  is  an  English- 
writer-adrift-in-the-Great- American-machine  sort  of  book,  a  popular  subgenre 
of  these  times,  and  this  example  will  appeal  to  devotees  of  Gray’s  plays.  Its 
modest  justification  is  in  the  insider’s  account  it  gives  of  the  traumas  and  rewards 
of  life  in  the  American  theatre,  where  the  omnipotence  of  Mammon  and  the 
power  of  the  critics  are  but  two  snares  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  peripatetic 
dramatist:  the  ‘ego-problem’,  as  it  is  called,  of  actors,  co-writers,  producers,  and 
others  is  another.  Nuggets  of  hard  information  get  in,  often  in  the  footnotes,  as 
when  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  liabilities  of  off-Broadway  is  the  Equity 
arrangement  whereby  actors  need  give  only  two  weeks’  notice,  thus  jeopardizing 
the  stability  and  continuity  of  productions.  A  more  serious  justification  for  this 
book  is  its  view  of  the  working  conditions  of  life  in  the  American  theatre  which 
Albee  and  others  have  sought  valiantly  to  redress. 

Michael  Issacharoff  and  Robin  F.  Jones’s  Performing  Texts  is  a  collection  of 
essays  originally  presented  at  an  international  Symposium  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Performance  held  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  April  1983, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  those  interested  in  theories  of  theatrical  performance. 
The  central  issue  addressed  by  these  essays  (though  consensus  views  were  neither 
sought  nor  achieved  by  the  editors)  bears  upon  ‘the  dynamic  relation  between 
script  and  performance,  performance  and  reception’.  My  own  sympathies  are 
with  John  L.  Styan  who  believes  that  the  ‘mystery  of  the  play  experience’  is  what 
is  transacted  between  actors  and  audience,  and  that  this  transaction,  ‘ever- 
changing,  like  the  audiences  themselves,  eludes  any  attempt  at  codification  or 
systematization’.  Yet,  as  the  editors  argue,  the  study  of  what  happens  on  the 
stage  must  begin  somewhere  and  these  essays  address  the  corpus  of  issues  in  live 
performance,  such  as  stage  directions,  the  mise-en-scene,  metteur-en-scene, 
textual  cohesion  through  the  interlocking  of  dramatic  codes,  simultaneity, 
multiple  sets,  props  and  decor,  characters  and  action,  stage  and  audience.  The 
essays  gathered  here  are  by  John  L.  Styan,  Anna  Whiteside,  Keir  Elam,  Michael 
Issacharoff,  Jean  Alter,  Patrice  Pavis,  Robin  F.  Jones,  and  Richard  Schechner. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  oriented  through  semiotic  and  deconstructive  modes  of 
discourse,  and  make  challenging  reading.  This  is  a  provocative  collection  which 
endeavours  to  explore  the  varieties  of  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  write  about 
what  an  audience  perceives  on  stage  and  experiences  in  the  theatre. 

The  spring  issue  of  TDR  (i)  has  four  pieces  on  the  work  of  Suzanne  Lacy,  the 
avant-garde  theorist  and  practitioner  of  feminist  performance  drama.  Moira 
Roth  writes  on  ‘Suzanne  Lacy:  Social  Reformer  and  Witch’  (42-60);  Diane 
Rothenberg  writes  on  ‘Social  Art/Social  Action’  (61-70);  Lucy  R.  Lippard 
contributes  a  piece  called  ‘Lacy:  Some  of  Her  Own  Medicine’  (71-6);  and  Moira 
Roth  provides  a  ‘Selected  Bibliography  on  Suzanne  Lacy’  (77-81).  This  issue  of 
TDR  also  contains  the  text  for  performance  by  Karen  Finley,  ‘The  Constant 
State  of  Desire’  (139-51),  and  an  interview  with  Finley,  a  now  notorious 
performance  artist,  by  Richard  Schechner,  ‘Karen  Finley:  A  Constant  State  of 
Becoming’  (152-8). 

Pascale  Hubert-Leibler,  in  ‘Dominance  and  Anguish:  The  Teacher-Student 
Relationship  in  the  Plays  of  David  Mamet’  (MD  557-70),  argues  that  the 
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teacher-student  relationship  is  frequently  employed  by  Mamet  to  register  the 
dimensions  of  power  relations  in  his  plays,  and  that  the  expression  of  such  power 
relations  constitutes  Mamet’s  persistent  moral,  ‘that  people  are  absurdly  their 
own  tormentors’. 

In  ‘Fantasy  and  Reality:  Dramatic  Rhythm  in  Death  of  a  Salesman  ( MD  1 57— 
74)  Leah  Hadomi  follows  Paul  M.  Levitt’s  A  Structural  Approach  to  the  Analysis 
of  Drama  (1971)  and  Kathleen  George’s  Rhythm  in  Drama  (1980)  in  their 
accounts  of  dramatic  rhythm  identified  as  patterns  of  ‘recurrence  and  reversal' 
(Levitt)  and  ‘alternation  of  opposites,  generally  producing  a  pattern  of  tension 
and  relaxation’  (George).  Hadomi’s  discussion  of  Miller’s  play  explores  its 
rhythmic  organization  in  respect  of  character,  symbolic  clusters,  and  plot, 
though  ultimately  this  essay  seems  to  offer  little  more  than  the  unremarkable 
discovery  that  Willy  Loman’s  dream/nightmare  is  his  ‘single  and  abiding 
reality’. 

Brenda  Murphy’s  American  Realism  and  American  Drama,  1880—1940  is  ‘a 
study  of  realistic  drama  theory’  which  traces  the  evolution  of  literary  realism  in 
American  drama.  Murphy  here  seeks  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  work  of  drama 
specialists  and  American-literature  specialists  who  have  characteristically 
ignored  American  drama,  and  the  contexts  in  which  it  has  been  created.  She 
fulfils  this  programme  superbly  in  an  excellent  book  which  deserves  a  longer 
review  than  is  here  possible.  One  of  the  special  merits  of  this  book  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  drama  criticism  of  Henry  James,  and  to  William  Dean  Howells 
whom  Murphy  claims  as  ‘the  most  revealing  in  terms  of  realist  aesthetics'. 
Similarly,  the  writings  on  realistic  drama  of  James  A.  Herne,  Brander  Matthews, 
Edward  Harrigan,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  William  Gillette  are  here  recovered 
from  the  neglect  they  have  suffered.  In  her  analyses  of  this  body  of  writing, 
Murphy  discovers  an  informing  world-view  in  dramatic  realism,  what  she  calls 
its  ‘theoretic  form’,  which  is  manifested  in  the  patterned  action  of  the  realistic 
play,  its  ‘technical  form’.  She  argues  that  this  world-view  is  ‘typically  skeptical, 
ironic,  deflating’,  one  which  rejects  the  tragic  notion  of  ultimate  transcendence 
and  the  comic  notion  of  a  new  order  based  on  integration  and  harmony,  and  sees 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  realistic  dramatic  structure  as  its  ‘lack  of 
closure’,  the  representation  of  the  rhythms  of  life  in  plays  which  conclude  in 
‘irresolution  and  open-ended  action’,  suggesting  partial  revelation  or  limited 
change  in  character  or  environment.  Murphy’s  account  of  the  conceptual  basis 
of  realist  drama  and  its  tangible  expression  in  matters  of  stagecraft  leads  into  an 
account  of  particular  realist  playwrights,  the  transitional  relation  of  realist 
drama  and  the  commercial  theatre  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  contains 
an  especially  interesting  chapter  on  Eugene  O’Neill’s  work  from  1913  to  1933. 

The  centenary  of  Eugene  O’Neill  brings  a  spate  of  books  about  America’s 
foremost  twentieth-century  playwright.  Perspectives  on  O'Neill:  New  Essays , 
edited  by  Shyamal  Bagchee,  gathers  seven  essays  on  O’Neill  in  celebration  of  the 
centenary.  Judith  E.  Barlow,  in  ‘O’Neill’s  Many  Mothers:  Mary  Tyrone,  Josie 
Hogan  and  Their  Antecedents’,  addresses  O’Neill’s  obsession  with  maternal 
women,  those  figures  who  mother  men  in  his  plays  or  fail  to  do  so,  and  argues 
that  Josie  Hogan  in  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  ‘stands  as  the  saviour  for  whom 
nearly  all  O’Neill’s  heroes  search’,  and  that  Mary  Tyrone  in  Long  Day’s  Journey 
into  Night  is  ‘his  most  complex  and  theatrically  powerful  stage  woman’.  This  is  a 
well-tempered  discussion  of  O’Neill's  treatment  of  women  which  capably  states 
his  phallocentric  urgencies  in  a  tone  of  sympathetic  detachment.  In  ‘Tragic 
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Anagnorisis  in  The  Iceman  Cometh'  Stephen  A.  Black  argues  that  O’Neill’s 
suffusion  of  the  comic,  the  realistic,  and  the  tragic  in  this  play  has  obscured  the 
centrality  of  Don  Parfitt’s  role  in  it,  and  he  sees  Parfitt  as  ‘at  the  centre  of  the 
play’s  tragic  sensibility’.  Black  argues  well  that  The  Iceman  is  ‘still  very  new’,  a 
play  whose  intricate  mixture  of  modes  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  accommodate. 
Michael  Manheim,  in  ‘The  Transcendence  of  Melodrama  in  Long  Day’s  Journey 
into  Night',  argues  in  a  faintly  deconstructive  mode  for  a  positive  view  of  the 
essential  contradictoriness  of  Long  Day ’s  Journey  into  Night,  a  contradictoriness 
it  shares  with  Oedipus,  Lear,  and  Anna  Karenina,  and  which  is  ‘close  to  the 
inscrutability  of  human  existence  itself.  In  ‘The  Electra  Complex  of  Puritan 
Morality  and  the  Epic  Ambition  of  O’Neillian  Tragedy’  Peter  Egri  argues  that 
the  thirteen  acts  of  the  trilogy  are  ‘patterned  by  an  underlying  central 
opposition;  the  fateful  and  inevitable  conflict  between  the  deadly  austerity  of 
New  England  Puritanism  and  the  explosion  of  emotions  revolting  against  it’.  In 
his  patient  exploration  of  this  opposition,  Egri  proposes  that  O’Neill’s  sympathy 
for  the  representatives  of  emotional  freedom  contradicts  the  Aeschylean  and 
Sophoclean  patterns  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  sees  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  as 
more  closely  aligned  to  Euripides’  Electra,  in  which  ‘the  opposition  between 
justice  and  injustice  is  relativized’. 

Also  in  this  collection  James  A.  Robinson  writes  on  ‘The  Metatheatrics  of  A 
Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  and  argues  that  although  on  the  primary  level  of  plot 
and  theme,  this  play  remains  firmly  within  the  American  naturalistic  main¬ 
stream,  it  also  subtly  develops  a  self-conscious  self-reflective  theatrical  style, 
particularly  in  the  way  in  which  its  three  major  characters  ‘are  all  figuratively 
masked  actors  who  perform  before  one  another’.  This  is  an  adroitly  handled 
application  of  the  concept  of  ‘metatheatre’  to  O’Neill’s  play,  and  Robinson  is 
surely  right  to  suggest  that  such  metatheatric  devices  constitute  ‘a  largely 
overlooked  dimension  of  O’Neill’s  final  plays’.  In  ‘Reading  O’Neill’s  Poetry’  the 
editor  Shyamal  Bagchee  tries  to  rescue  O’Neill’s  verse  from  critical  neglect.  The 
effort  is  worthy,  but  alas  doomed,  for  on  the  evidence  of  the  poems  cited  in  this 
essay,  the  work  is  residually  imitative  and  banal  in  its  formal  and  stylistic 
resources.  O’Neill  made  no  claims  for  his  poetry  himself,  and  refused  an  edition 
of  the  poems  in  1 936.  While  it  is  good  to  have  them  in  print  now,  there  is  no  point 
in  making  large  claims  for  them.  In  her  essay,  ‘Eloquent  Stammering  in  the  Fog: 
O’Neill’s  Heritage  in  Mamet’,  Marcia  Blumberg  argues  that  David  Mamet’s 
plays  ‘build  on  O’Neillian  foundations’  but  extend  their  critique  of  American 
society  to  embrace  the  military  and  political  traumas  of  the  past  three  decades. 
While  we  may  agree  that  both  playwrights  are  largely  concerned  with  the  failure 
of  the  American  Dream  and  the  ‘concomitant  moral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  of 
American  society’,  this  does  not  of  itself  make  Mamet  O’Neill’s  true  successor, 
and  Blumberg  might  have  spent  more  time  here  on  her  analysis  of  the  differences 
in  dramaturgy  between  these  writers,  where  she  has  interesting  points  to  make, 
as  in  her  comments  on  the  sparse  and  violent  vocabulary  of  Mamet  in  contrast  to 
O’Neill’s  expansive  poetic  vocabulary. 

Travis  Bogard’s  seminal  study  of  O’Neill’s  plays,  Contour  in  Time,  first 
published  in  1972,  is  now  reissued  in  a  revised  edition.  The  revisions  are 
principally  limited  to  consideration  of  the  cycle  of  plays  ‘A  Tale  of  Possessors 
Self-Dispossessed’,  to  which  access  was  strictly  limited  when  Bogard  first  wrote 
his  study  -  material  which  has  now  either  been  published  or  made  available  at 
the  Beinecke  Library.  This  cycle  was  a  work  of  monumental  ambition  in  which 
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O’Neill  sought  to  explore  the  history  of  the  Harford  family  from  1735  to  1932: 
most  of  the  cycle  was  destroyed  by  O’Neill  in  1952  except  for  the  finished  A 
Touch  of  the  Poet ,  a  corrected  typescript  of  More  Stately  Mansions ,  the  scenario 
of  The  Calms  of  Capricorn,  and  notes  for  some  of  the  other  plays.  Bogard  does 
his  best  with  this  refractory  material,  and  argues  that  these  notes  ‘provide  a  kind 
of  barometer  of  his  imagination  as  he  attempted  to  work  out  the  mammoth 
plan’. 

Travis  Bogard  and  Jackson  R.  Bryer’s  edition  of  the  Selected  Letters  of 
Eugene  O’ Neills  a  handsome  book,  one  of  the  fittest  memorials  to  appear  in  this 
centenary  year  of  America’s  greatest  poet  of  adversity.  This  selection  gives  us 
560  of  the  surviving  3,000  letters.  Organized  in  eight  sections,  it  opens  with  a 
letter  to  his  cousin  Lillian  Brennan  in  1901,  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  concludes 
with  his  loving  inscription  of  a  note  to  Carlotta  on  a  copy  of  A  Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten  in  July  1952.  Each  section  of  the  letters  is  briefly  introduced  by  a 
contextualizing  account  of  O’Neill’s  private  life  and  his  work  in  the  theatre; 
overall,  this  selection  seeks  to  give  substance  to  the  ‘recognizable  everyman'  in 
O’Neill  rather  than  the  Lear-like  melancholic  introspective  man,  wisely 
described  by  the  editors  as  a  ‘construction  of  art  and  criticism,  an  image,  not  the 
man  himself.  None  the  less,  the  story  of  his  relationship  with  his  children 
Eugene  Jr,  Shane,  and  Oona  is  underscored  with  increasing  bitterness  by  his 
sons’  failures  in  life,  and  what  he  regarded  (quite  wrongly)  as  Oona’s  fly-by-night 
unworthy  alliance  with  Chaplin.  In  such  a  generous  selection  as  this  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  areas  of  special  interest,  but  O’Neill’s  letters  during  the  Second  World 
War  are  entirely  engrossing.  They  record  the  tortuous  progress  of  writing  Long 
Day’s  Journey  into  Night  against  a  backdrop  of  European  catastrophe  which 
moved  him  to  impotent  rage,  particularly  the  fall  of  Paris  in  1940.  As  to  the 
theatre,  a  letter  to  Kenneth  MacGowan  of  November  1940  fondly  recalls  the 
time  of  the  Provincetown  Players  -  ‘a  theatre  then  in  which  I  knew  I  belonged, 
one  of  guts  and  idealism’.  The  editors  make  a  very  good  point  about  the 
unaffected  style  of  these  letters,  written  without  guile  or  pomposity,  and  in  a 
hand  quite  distinct  from  the  microscopic  hand  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  plays. 
The  image  we  take  of  O’Neill  from  these  letters  is  of  a  man  of  passion  and 
commitment  who  honoured  the  terms  of  friendship  and  professional  intimacy. 
This  is  an  excellent  selection,  superbly  edited,  and  a  real  bargain  at  just  under 
£20. 

Travis  Bogard  has  also  edited  The  Unknown  O'Neill  which  gives  the  first 
publication  of  three  full-length  plays.  The  Personal  Equation ,  a  four-act  tragedy 
of  1 9 1 5;  the  uncut  eight-act  original  version  of  Marco  Millions  written  in  1 923^4; 
and  a  four-act  melodrama.  The  Guilty  One ,  based  on  the  earlier  scenario  The 
Reckoning.  The  Guilty  One  was  collaboratively  developed  in  1924  out  of  the 
original  scenario  by  O’Neill  and  his  wife  Agnes,  and  copyrighted  under  the 
pseudonym  ‘Elinor  Rand'.  This  collection  includes  O’NeiH's  theatrical  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Coleridge’s  The  Ancient  Mariner,  the  fourth  act  of  The  Ole  Devil,  the  play 
which  eventually  became  Anna  Christie-,  two  short  stories;  an  unpublished  love 
poem;  and  several  critical  and  occasional  pieces.  Each  item  is  prefaced  by  a 
commentary  by  Bogard  which  provides  the  context  of  composition  and  the 
known  details  of  its  history.  The  justification  for  the  publication  of  much  of  this 
material  is  scholarly  completeness,  for  even  Bogard  is  hard  pressed  to  write 
positively  about  what  has  elsewhere  been  called  ‘the  unreadable  O’Neill'. 
However,  it  is  good  to  have  the  short  story  ‘Tomorrow’  reprinted  here;  originally 
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published  in  Waldo  Frank’s  The  Seven  Arts  magazine,  presumably  in  1917  or 
1918,  though  Bogard  does  not  give  the  date,  it  is  an  anticipation  of  O’Neill’s 
subject  in  The  Iceman  Cometh.  Bogard  includes  O’Neill’s  Nobel  Prize  ac¬ 
ceptance  letter,  which  not  only  gracefully  records  his  debt  to  Strindberg  but 
proposes  that  the  award  to  him  constitutes  European  recognition  of  the  coming- 
of-age  of  the  American  theatre,  in  which  his  own  work  is  ‘merely’  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  his  equally  able  contemporaries,  a  nicely  self-deprecatory 
note  not  every  writer  would  be  capable  of  on  such  an  occasion. 

Martha  Gilman  Bower’s  edition  of  More  Stately  Mansions  is  based  on  the 
typescript  version  of  O’Neill’s  third  long-hand  draft  of  the  play,  with  his 
handwritten  revisions  and  deletions,  now  in  the  Beinecke  Library.  In  this  edition 
Bower  has  restored  substantial  chunks  of  material  cut  from  the  ‘performing’ 
script  produced  by  Karl  Ragnar  Geirow  for  the  play’s  first  performance  in 
Stockholm  in  1962,  and  from  Donald  Gallup’s  1964  ‘reading’  version.  Bower’s 
restorations  include  Act  1,  scene  1,  the  beginning  of  Act  3,  scene  2,  the  Epilogue, 
and  a  great  many  words,  lines,  and  phrases  from  other  scenes.  The  effect  of  these 
restorations  is  to  suggest  the  thematic  and  dramatic  connections  between  More 
Stately  Mansions  and  A  Touch  of  the  Poet,  to  which  it  is  akin  as  part  of  the 
abandoned  cycle  ‘A  Tale  of  Possessors  Self-Dispossessed’.  More  Stately 
Mansions,  O’Neill’s  longest  play,  is  set  between  1832  and  1842,  and  he  went  to 
great  pains  to  give  it  accuracy  of  historical  reference.  Bower  has  helpfully 
annotated  these  historical  and  cultural  references  in  an  edition  which  all  students 
of  O’Neill  will  welcome.  Richard  Hornby,  in  ‘O’Neill’s  “Death  of  a  Salesman”’ 
(, JDTC  ii.53-9),  makes  a  simple  point  with  nice  economy,  that  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  O’Neill’s  The  Iceman  Cometh  from  Arthur  Miller’s  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  Tennessee  Williams’s  A  Streetcare  Named  Desire  (which  he  sees  as 
unified  by  their  central  salesman  figures)  is  that  O’Neill  recognized  ‘that  the 
tragedy  of  America  is  not  a  tragedy  of  failure  but  rather  one  of  success’,  and 
argues  that  Hickey’s  manipulative  destruction  of  others’  illusions  proffers  a 
bogus  realism  which  ignores  true  human  suffering. 

The  spring  issue  of  MD  (i)  is  devoted  to  ‘O’Neill  and  the  American  Theatre’. 
In  ‘O’Neill  and  the  Tragedy  of  Culture’  (1-15)  Ernest  G.  Griffin  finds  in  O’Neill’s 
tragic  dramas  analogies  with  Arnoldian  and  Freudian  agonies  over  the 
conditions  of  modern  culture;  Linda  Ben-Zvi,  in  ‘Freedom  and  Fixity  in  the 
Plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill’  (16-27),  argues  that  O’Neill’s  absorbed  preoccupation 
with  freedom  in  his  plays  develops  into  the  recognition  that  freedom  comes  not 
‘from  flight  but  return,  not  in  a  promising  future  but  in  a  redeemed  past,  not  in 
life  but  death’.  In  ‘The  Beckettian  O’Neill’  (28-34)  Normand  Berlin  gives  a 
somewhat  stretched  account  of  the  affinities  between  O’Neill  and  Beckett,  which 
finally  comes  down  to  not  much  more  than  their  shared  ‘nihilistic  despair’. 
Hubert  Zapf,  in  ‘O’Neill’s  Hairy  Ape  and  the  Reversal  of  Hegelian  Dialectics’ 
(35-40),  argues  that  The  Hairy  Ape  is  specifically  structured  on  a  Hegelian 
dialectical  pattern,  yet  one  which  serves  to  reverse  the  Hegelian  premise  of 
‘progress’,  a  reversal  of  images  in  the  presentation  of  Yank’s  ‘existential 
contradictions’.  In  ‘Intention  and  Effect  in  The  Hairy  Ape ’  (41-51)  Ann  Massa 
gives  a  reading  of  O’Neill’s  essential  pessimism,  related  to  a  National  Theatre 
production  of  The  Hairy  Ape  in  May  1987  by  Peter  Stein  and  the  Schaubuhne 
Company  of  West  Berlin.  Laurin  R.  Porter,  in  ‘ The  Iceman  Cometh  as  Crossroad 
in  O’Neill’s  Long  Journey’  (52-62),  sees  Iceman,  despite  its  autobiographical 
intensity,  as  the  link  between  O’Neill’s  ambitious  historical  cycle  ‘A  Tale  of 
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Possessors  Self-Dispossessed’  and  the  major  plays,  while  John  Henry  Raleigh,  in 
‘Communical,  Familial,  and  Personal  Memories  in  O’Neill’s  Long  Day's 
Journey  into  Night ’  (63-72),  argues  that  the  melancholy-morbid  quality  of  Irish- 
American  nostalgia  for  lost  origins  is  neatly  absorbed  into  the  dramatization  of 
O’Neill’s  familial  burdens  as  explored  in  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night.  In 
‘Shakespeherian  Rags’  (73-80)  John  H.  Astington  seeks  to  outline  the  affinities 
of  mood  and  imagery  between  O’Neill’s  Journey  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  and 
Robert  Ready,  in  ‘The  Play  of  the  Misbegotten’  (81-90),  writes  on  the  ‘reflexive 
nature’  of  the  theatrical  references  and  figures  in  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten, 
which,  he  argues,  gathers  a  life’s  work  for  the  theatre  ‘into  a  final  synthesis  of  life 
with  the  theater’. 

In  ‘Masking  Becomes  Electra:  O’Neill,  Freud,  and  the  Feminine’  ( CompD 
22.21-AT)  S.  Georgia  Nugent  provides  a  feminist  discourse  on  the  relation  of 
writing  and  sexuality  in  the  trilogy,  arguing  that  the  Greek  sources  and  their 
Freudian  overlay  disguise  or  mask  the  central  repressions  in  these  plays,  the 
repression  of  non-Oedipal  sexual  relations  and  particularly  feminine  desire  and 
sexual  activity.  She  sees  the  true  psychoanalytic  basis  of  the  trilogy  as  the 
displacement  of  erotic  empowerment  from  sexual  to  textual  relations. 

The  Collected  Plays  of  Eugene  O  'Neill,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Lahr.  is  a 
fat  octavo  volume  of  1240  pages,  which  collects  all  forty-five  of  the  plays  from  A 
Wife  for  Life  of  1913  to  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  of  1946.  Lahr's  trenchant 
introduction  lucidly  summarizes  the  central  preoccupations  of  O'Neill's  career 
and  life.  He  touches  with  telling  brevity  on  O’Neill's  self-dramatizing  anguish, 
exploited  with  compound  interest  throughout  the  plays;  isolates  the  image  of  the 
‘whore/mother’  as  O’Neill’s  ‘theatrical  erotic  ideal’;  and  suggests  how  O'Neill’s 
use  of  the  ‘scars  of  family  life’  expresses  American  national  psychoses  of 
‘immigration  and  assimilation,  mobility  and  identity,  success  and  failure,  well¬ 
being  and  salvation’.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  cumbersome  text  to  use.  The  plays 
are  cramped  into  double-columns  per  page  throughout,  and  there  is  no  scholarly 
apparatus.  Though  this  is  the  first  British  collected  edition  of  O'Neill's  plays,  it 
will  remain  an  edition  for  consultation  rather  than  general  use.  Madeline  Smith 
and  Richard  Eaton’s  Eugene  O'Neill:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  claims  to 
update  Jordan  Y.  Miller’s  Eugene  O  'Neill  and  the  American  Critic  of  1973,  yet  it 
begins  with  an  error  which  inspires  little  confidence  in  the  enterprise.  The  editors 
give  Miller’s  secondary  title  as  A  Biographical  Checklist  for  A  Bibliographical 
Checklist,  a  mistake  one  has  a  right  to  expect  bibliographers  to  immunize 
themselves  against.  Sadly,  this  error  is  compounded  by  a  one-page  introduction 
of  appalling  inelegance.  The  bibliography  covers  work  on  O'Neill  on  a  global 
scale  from  1973  to  1985.  It  itemizes  books  or  parts  of  books  in  English; 
dissertations;  periodical  publications  in  English;  foreign-language  publications; 
English-language  productions  and  reviews;  foreign-language  productions  and 
reviews;  miscellaneous  television,  radio,  and  other  representations  of  O'Neill's 
life;  editions  of  primary  works;  and  translations. 

John  H.  Stroupe’s  anthology  Critical  Approaches  to  O’Neill  brings  together 
twelve  essays  by  various  hands  which  first  appeared  in  CompD,  except  for  one  of 
Stroupe’s  own  contributions,  first  published  in  MD.  Few  of  these  are  recent 
essays.  Emil  Roy’s  ‘The  Archetypal  Unity  of  O’Neill’s  Drama’  appeared  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  Albert  Rothenberg  and  Eugene  D.  Shapiro’s  ‘The 
Defense  of  Psychoanalysis  in  Literature:  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  and  A 
View  from  the  Bridge ’  appeared  in  1973:  given  the  theoretical  sophistication  of 
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psychoanalytic  criticism  as  it  is  now  practised,  and  its  wide  acceptance  as  a 
critical  method,  this  essay  now  looks  theoretically  threadbare  in  its  application 
of  psychological  defence  behaviour  patterns  to  elucidate  these  two  plays,  as 
Stephen  Watt’s  essay,  ‘O’Neill  and  Otto  Rank:  Doubles,  “Death  Instincts”  and 
the  Trauma  of  Birth’,  demonstrates.  John  Chioles’s  seminal  essay,  ‘Aeschylus 
and  O’Neill:  A  Phenomenological  View’,  first  appeared  in  1980,  and  must  be 
widely  known  to  O’Neill  criticism.  However,  it  wears  extremely  well,  a  brilliant 
analysis  which  seeks  to  show  that  if  the  ‘point  of  convergence  in  Aeschylus, 
O’Neill,  and  Artaud  is  ideological’,  the  divergences  between  them  are  crucial  and 
instructive,  divergences  of  dramaturgy,  the  conception  of  crisis,  and  the  absence/ 
presence  of  God.  In  ‘Eugene  O’Neill  and  the  Cruelty  of  Theater’  Joseph  J. 
Moleski  seeks  to  ‘inscribe  it  [O’Neill’s  work]  in  a  system  of  differences  it  cannot 
command  but  whose  occlusion  is  decisive’:  despite  -  or  perhaps  because  of  -  his 
flourishing  of  the  honorific  names  of  European  theorists,  Benjamin,  Adorno, 
Derrida,  and  Lacan,  Moleski  cannot  resist  an  epigrammatic  alternation  in  his 
procedure  and  conclusion,  proposing  that  if  O’Neill’s  ‘theater  of  cruelty’  and 
Schoenberg’s  music  are  both  thoroughly  proleptic,  the  one  ‘premeditates  an 
invisible  theater,  the  other  an  inaudible  music’,  a  prolepsis  which  can  be  neither 
refuted  nor  proven.  Most  of  these  essays  have  a  revisionary  programme, 
exploring  the  complexity  of  O’Neill’s  dramaturgy  (as  in  John  H.  Stroupe’s 
‘Eugene  O’Neill  and  the  Creative  Process’),  his  intellectual  affinities  (as  in  James 
A.  Robinson’s  account  of  ‘Taoism  and  O’Neill’s  Marco  Millions’’),  and  the 
formal  accomplishment  of  the  later  plays  (as  in  Michael  Manheim’s  ‘O’Neill’s 
Transcendence  of  Melodrama  in  A  Touch  of  the  Poet  and  A  Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten ’).  This  collection  ends  with  a  reading  of  O’Neill’s  influence  on  Peter 
Shaffer  by  Michael  Hinden.  Two  footnotes  are  missing  from  Stroupe’s  ‘Creative 
Process’  essay. 

Ronald  H.  Wainscott’s  Staging  O’Neill  is  the  first  extended  critical  history  of 
professional  productions  of  O’Neill’s  plays,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  working  life  in  the  theatre  from  1920  to  1934.  Wainscott’s 
sources  are  the  prompt-books,  programmes,  photographs,  drawings,  and 
ancillary  documents  about  these  productions  held  in  the  O’Neill  collections  at 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Texas,  and  the  Theatre  Collections  of  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  wealth  of  this 
material  has  enabled  Wainscott  to  give  very  detailed  accounts  of  productions  of 
many  of  the  twenty-three  plays  dealt  with,  as  for  example  in  the  chapter  on 
Robert  Edmond  Jones’s  1924  production  of  Desire  under  the  Elms.  Jones’s 
setting  and  design  of  the  production  was  widely  admired  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  realized  the  essence  of  a  realistic  background  in  a  stage  setting,  ‘whilst 
maintaining  elements  of  stylization  which  reinforced  the  ethereal  vision  of 
O’Neill’.  In  this,  as  in  other  chapters,  Wainscott’s  method  is  to  trace  the  creative 
relationship  (or  its  failure)  between  O’Neill  and  his  directors,  with  notable  and 
proper  emphasis  on  Jones,  Rouben  Mamoulian,  and  Philip  Moeller;  his  account 
of  Moeller’s  production  of  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  for  which  the  sets  were 
designed  by  Jones,  makes  fascinating  reading,  and  goes  some  way  to  justify  his 
(Wainscott’s)  claim  that  this  was  ‘arguably  the  most  complete  and  perfect  first 
presentation  of  an  O’Neill  play’.  This  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  O’Neill 
productions,  but  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  experimental  and 
avant-garde  American  theatre  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  It  is  illustrated  with 
twenty-one  black  and  white  photographs  which,  even  though  of  poor  quality,  do 
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much  to  suggest  the  innovative  energy  with  which  O’Neill’s  dramas  were 
visualized  and  staged  by  his  directors  and  designers. 

Thomas  Postlewait,  in  ‘Simultaneity  in  Modern  Stage  Design  and  Drama’ 
(JDTC  i.5-28),  gives  an  expansive  account  of  the  return  to  simultaneous  design 
in  twentieth-century  theatre  after  the  earlier  dominance  of  perspectivism  and 
pictorialism.  If  the  work  of  Adolphe  Appia  and  Gordon  Craig  is  central  to  the 
history  and  theory  of  modern  staging  methods,  Postlewait  shows  that  the 
modernist  imperative  for  simultaneity  has  earlier  roots,  as  in  Strindberg's  essay 
‘The  New  Art’  of  1 894,  and  Alfred  Jarry’s  design  for  Ubi  roi  in  1 896.  Postlewait’s 
excellent  essay  defines  two  scenic  types  or  modes  of  simultaneity.  Simultaneous 
design  is  a  representational  setting  of  two  or  more  fixed  locales,  as  in  Jo 
Mielziner’s  1947  design  for  Tennessee  Williams’s  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire ; 
multiple  setting  he  defines  as  ‘a  nonrepresentational  design  of  two  or  more  fixed 
locales’,  and  he  argues  that  both  modes  were  displayed  in  Robert  Edmond 
Jones’s  set  for  O’Neill’s  Desire  under  the  Elms.  Finally,  Postlewait  argues  that 
the  designers  and  playwrights  of  the  modernist  stage  have  used  an  aesthetic  of 
simultaneity  to  ‘extend,  collapse,  transform  .  .  .  and  rupture  the  boundaries  of 
time  and  space’. 

Philip  C.  Kolin’s  David  Rabe:  A  Stage  History  and  a  Primary  and  Secondary 
Bibliography,  the  first  book  on  this  dramatist  of  the  Vietnam  War,  performs  a 
valuable  service  to  theatre  studies.  The  primary  virtue  of  this  book  is  in  its 
bibliographical  information,  listings  which  testify  to  the  prolific  range  of  Rabe 
over  the  last  thirty  years,  but  Kolin’s  brief  biography  of  Rabe  and  the 
accompanying  overview  of  his  most  important  work  also  provide  an  excellent 
prolegomena  to  the  study.  Kolin  reprints  a  1960  poem,  ‘Knight  Errant’,  to  show 
Rabe’s  views  on  the  ‘hollowness  and  self-destructiveness  found  in  myths  of 
military  heroism’,  a  perfectly  legitimate  claim,  but  he  does  not  note  how 
deliberately  anachronistic  the  poem  is,  which  may  be  its  strength,  for  it  could  as 
easily  be  an  American  Civil  War  poem  as  anything  else.  Kolin  pays  particular 
attention  to  Rabe’s  eighteen  months  of  journalism  for  the  New  Haven  Register  in 
1 969-70,  what  Kolin  calls  his  ‘writer's  workshop’  experience,  which  preceded  his 
success  in  the  theatre  with  Joseph  Papp’s  1971  production  of  The  Basic  Training 
of  Pavlo  Hummel  at  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival.  Kolin  gives  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  stage  history  of  all  Rabe's  best-known  plays,  and  is  ambitious  to 
see  Rabe  considered  as  among  the  most  significant  of  contemporary  American 
dramatists.  The  bibliographical  information  covers  plays,  screenplays,  an 
unpublished  novel,  Rumor,  of  1972,  short  stories,  poems,  and  a  wide  range  of 
miscellania;  and  the  secondary  bibliography  includes  an  extremely  helpful 
annotated  survey  of  critical  studies,  encapsulating  the  present  history  of  Rabe’s 
reputation.  Kolin  also  contributes  the  first  published  criticism  of  Rabe’s  Goose 
and  Tomtom  ( WLT  128-9).  Rabe  disowned  Joseph  Papp’s  Public  Theater 
production  of  this  play  of  1982,  and  directed  a  closed  workshop  performance  of 
it  at  the  Lincoln  Center  in  1 986.  Kolin  therefore  uses  the  published  text  to  discuss 
its  meaning,  and  argues  for  it  as  an  ‘existential  comedy  exploring  the  fictions  and 
fantasies  out  of  which  a  post-modern  reality  is  constructed  and  ultimately 
deconstructed’.  Leslie  Catherine  Sanders’  The  Development  of  Black  Theater  in 
America:  From  Shadows  to  Selves  (LSUP),  which  deals  with  five  black 
playwrights,  Willis  Richardson,  Randolph  Edmonds,  Langston  Hughes,  LeRoi 
Jones/Imamu  Amiri  Baraka,  and  Ed  Bullins,  was  not  seen  for  review. 

Richard  Schechner’s  Performance  Theory  first  appeared  in  1977  under  the 
title  Essays  on  Performance  Theory.  For  this  edition  two  essays  have  been  added, 
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‘Approaches’,  originally  written  in  1966,  and  ‘Magnitudes  of  Performance’,  the 
first  version  of  which  appeared  in  1982.  One  essay  from  the  original  edition, 
‘Kinesics  and  Performance’,  has  been  dropped,  though  Schechner  does  not  tell 
us  why,  except  to  say  that  the  balance  of  these  revisions  preserves  the  ‘trajectory 
of  my  thinking  about  performance’  over  the  many  years  spanned  by  these  essays. 
In  ‘Approaches’  Schechner  is  at  pains  to  assert  a  set  of  convictions  which  the 
earlier  edition  of  this  book  has  already  made  respectable,  that  vertical  or 
originary  theories  of  theatre  are  much  less  use  in  accounts  of  performance  genres 
than  the  horizontal  relationship  he  here  reiterates,  established  through  the  fields 
of  anthropology,  ethology,  ritual,  play,  psychotherapy,  and  shamanism.  Again, 
Schechner  argues  for  more  heterodox  tools  of  analysis  of  performance  genres 
than  are  available  through  close  textual  readings,  or  historical  and  biographical 
reconstructions,  and  cites  mathematical  and  transactional  game  analysis,  model 
building,  and  comparisons  between  theatre  and  related  performance  activities  as 
fruitful  methods  of  approach.  Certainly,  this  book  is  replete  with  diagrams, 
visual  schemata,  data  lists,  and  the  like  in  support  of  Schechner’s  theories.  The 
new  chapter  on  ‘Magnitudes  of  Performance’  is  an  extraordinary  performance 
in  itself,  wide-ranging  and  global  in  its  concerns  and  reference,  and  often 
puzzling.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  Schechner  here  calls  for  a  systematization  of 
all  concepts  of  ‘performance’,  from  that  of  the  brain  to  ‘events’  such  as  the 
ongoing  crisis  in  the  Lebanon,  what  he  calls  ‘macro-drama’,  where  whole 
communities  act  through  their  collective  crises.  Schechner  offers  a  list  of  seven 
such  ‘performance  magnitudes’  whose  cultural  interconnections  should  be 
explored,  though  where  this  will  lead  us  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Sam  Shepard:  A  Casebook,  edited  by  Kimball  King,  is  the  second  in  a  new 
series  of  Casebooks  on  Modern  Drama,  collections  of  essays  on  recent  British 
and  American  playwrights.  This  collection  opens  with  Patrick  Fennell’s 
‘Shepard’s  Lost  Sheep’,  an  account  of  the  earliest  plays,  some  produced  and  not 
published,  some  neither  produced  nor  published.  In  ‘ Icarus’s  Mother :  Creative 
Transformations  of  a  Myth’  Albert  E.  Wilhelm  reads  this  play  as  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  customary  Icarus/Daedalus  treatment,  which  he  reads  as  a 
Bloomian  myth  of  the  anxiety  of  influence,  and  locates,  in  the  absent  mother  of 
the  title,  the  maternal  laws  of  fertility  and  nurture,  here  dramatized  as 
inaccessible  in  contemporary  society.  Elizabeth  Proctor,  in  ‘Offbeat  Humor  and 
Comic  Mystery  in  Sam  Shepard’s  Plays’,  writes  on  the  varieties  of  Shepard’s 
often  anarchic  comedy  which  she  equates  with  ‘the  spirit  of  “play”’  that 
originally  drew  Shepard  to  the  theatre.  Icarus’s  Mother  is  also  the  point  of 
departure  for  Doris  Auerbach  in  her  ‘Who  Was  Icarus’s  Mother?:  The  Powerless 
Mother  Figures  in  the  Plays  of  Sam  Shepard’,  an  account  of  the  mother  figures 
whose  failures  of  will  and  incapacity  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  father  become  in 
Shepard  a  ‘paradigm  for  the  family  in  crisis,  the  overwhelming  cultural  myth  of 
the  American  West’.  In  ‘Story  Itself  Christopher  Brookhouse  argues  that  the 
central  obsession  in  Shepard  is  with  story-telling  as  process,  in  which  the  form  or 
idea  of  story  is  foregrounded  at  the  expense  of  content.  Jane  Ann  Crum  gives  an 
account  of  her  experience  as  dramaturg  on  a  production  of  Buried  Child  at 
Center  Stage,  Baltimore  in  1986,  an  experience  summarized  in  her  view  that  this 
play,  which  frustrates  its  audiences’  attempts  to  find  meaning,  proffers  instead 
‘the  possibility  of  change’.  Bruce  J.  Mann  also  writes  on  Buried  Child  in 
‘Character  Behaviour  and  the  Fantastic  in  Sam  Shepard’s  Buried  Child  in  which 
he  argues  that  the  characters  of  this  play  are  not  constituted  by  psychological 
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motivations  but  by  Shepard’s  use  of  a  particular  literary  mode,  the  fantastic,  and 
that  this  play  achieves  a  special  resonance  by  Shepard’s  building  into  his 
characters  important  elements  of  American  mythology’,  such  as  the  compulsive 
drive  to  success  central  to  the  concept  of  the  American  Dream,  and  the  violence 
implicit  in  America’s  history  of  its  own  territorial  expansion.  Ron  Motram,  in 
‘Exhaustion  of  the  American  Soul:  Sam  Shepard’s  A  Lie  of  the  Mind , 
investigates  the  implications  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘stunning  paradox’  of  the  lives 
of  Shepard’s  characters,  inextricably  bound  together’  but  inevitably  destined 
for  separation’,  a  condition  he  reads  as  Shepard’s  expression  of  the  spiritual 
exhaustion  at  the  heart  of  contemporary  American  culture. 

Also  in  this  collection  Leonard  Wilcox,  in  ‘Language  and  Desire:  The  Abject 
in  Shepard’s  Red  Cross',  considers  the  extent  to  which  this  strange  play  deals 
with  the  instability  of  the  symbolic  order’,  what  he  calls  the  mismatch  between 
language  and  desire.  Calling  particularly  on  Julia  Kristeva’s  Powers  of  Horror , 
Wilcox  argues  for  the  problematic  relation  at  the  heart  of  Red  Cross,  ‘that  entry 
into  language  inaugurates  desire,  and  restless  desire  finds  no  final  satisfaction  in 
language’.  In  ‘Adapting  to  Reality:  Language  in  Shepard's  Curse  of  the  Starving 
Class'  Phyllis  R.  Randall  investigates  the  surrealism  and  inferiority  of  language 
in  the  first  of  what  Shepard  has  called  his  ‘family  trilogy’.  Curse  of  the  Starving 
Class,  Buried  Child,  and  True  West.  Ann  Wilson’s  ‘Great  Expectations: 
Language  and  the  Problem  of  Presence  in  Sam  Shepard’s  Writing'  looks  at  the 
desire  for  a  ‘pure’  language  in  Shepard,  one  which  will  express  his  ‘true’  self, 
which  she  sees  as  both  conservative  and  apolitical,  as  evident  in  Shepard's 
romantic,  idealized  love  of  the  ‘Old  West’,  itself  a  Hollywood  construct  that 
bears  little  relation  to  historical  reality.  Finally,  Tommy  Thompson,  a  musician 
and  a  member  of  the  Red  Clay  Ramblers  who  provided  the  musical  backdrop 
for  A  Lie  of  the  Mind,  writes  a  brief  note  on  his  working  relationship  with 
Shepard.  This  collection  contains  a  useful  chronology  of  Shepard’s  life  and 
career  in  the  theatre  and  in  film,  and  concludes  with  a  bibliography  which  lists 
Shepard’s  primary  works  for  the  theatre  and  in  other  media,  and  major  works  of 
criticism.  Susan  Harris  Smith,  in  ‘Estrangement  and  Engagement:  Sam 
Shepard’s  Dramaturgical  Strategies’  ( JDTC  i. 7 1-84),  follows  the  arguments  of 
Bonnie  Marranca  in  American  Dreams:  The  Imagination  of  Sam  Shepard  ( 1981) 
and  Ann  Wilson  ( MD  30.46-51)  in  examining  the  relationship  of  audience  to 
Shepard’s  work,  and  in  developing  the  idea  that  his  structures  ‘are  inherently,  if 
not  ultimately,  comic’.  She  argues  that  Shepard  uses  a  three-part  structure  to 
‘reposition  the  audience’  in  which  he  first  engages  his  audience  in  an  abnormal 
situation  through  humour;  he  then  estranges  the  audience  at  a  transitional 
moment  through  the  use  of  his  characters’  expectations,  and  finally,  re-engages 
the  audience  after  he  has  structured  a  new  reality  on  stage,  ‘a  reality  which  is 
essentially  tragicomic’.  Smith  sees  this  tripartite  structure  as  pervasively  evident 
in  Shepard’s  work,  though  her  analysis  here  is  confined  to  Buried  Child,  True 
West,  and  Fool  for  Love. 

Charles  G.  Whiting  has  two  essays  on  Sam  Shepard  in  MD,  the  first  being 
‘Digging  up  Buried  Child  (548-56),  where  he  writes  on  the  evolution  of  this  play 
through  the  three  versions  of  it  which  precede  the  definitive  fourth  version. 
Whiting’s  purpose  here  is  to  show  how  Shepard  modified  and  clarified  his 
preoccupations  in  this  play,  which  Whiting  describes  as  ‘about  a  family  whose 
members  are  “dead”  for  each  other’  and  in  which  he  sees  an  implicit  analogue 
between  their  death-in-life  condition  and  Shepard’s  view  of  contemporary 
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America.  In  ‘Food  and  Drink  in  Shepard’s  Theater’  (175-83)  Whiting  argues 
that  Shepard’s  use  of  food  and  drink  is  functional,  and  sometimes  serves  satiric 
purposes,  as  in  The  Unseen  Hand,  Angel  City,  and  Shaved-Splits,  sometimes  to 
indicate  the  marginalization  of  particular  characters,  but  most  persistently  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  the  ‘positive  and  negative  sides  of  inner  lives’.  As  Whiting 
points  out,  no  matter  how  obsessed  Shepard’s  characters  appear  to  be  with  food 
and  drink,  such  imagery  customarily  denotes  an  absence  of  communion  in  his 
families,  in  the  secular  and  the  sacred  sense. 

SAD  opens  with  a  fragment  of  a  play  by  David  Rabe  from  a  cycle  on  which  he 
is  currently  working.  This  text,  entitled  ‘Oddo’s  Response  to  the  Queen’  (1-7), 
tells  us  little  enough  about  the  cycle  itself,  but  in  so  far  as  it  foregrounds  the 
practice  of  lying,  it  deals  with  a  mode  of  discourse  which  has  been 
institutionalized  as  a  respectable  practice  in  contemporary  American  politics.  It 
is  followed  by  an  exemplary  essay  by  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby,  one  of  the  foremost  critics 
of  contemporary  American  drama,  entitled  ‘The  Absent  Voice:  Drama  and  the 
Critic’  (9-21),  a  sustained  and  wholly  justified  complaint  about  the  neglect  of 
contemporary  American  drama  in  the  recent  explosion  of  discourses  about 
literature  and  theory.  Laura  Morrow  writes  on  ‘Orality  and  Identity  in  ‘Night, 
Mother  and  Crimes  of  the  Heart ’  (23-39)  in  which  she  yokes  together  features  of 
the  writing  of  Marsha  Norman  and  Beth  Henley  through  their  characters’ 
identities,  ‘defined  largely  through  orality,  their  attitudes  toward  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  speech’.  Priscilla  S.  McKinney  writes  on  ‘Jung’s 
“Anima”  in  Arthur  Miller’s  Plays’  (41-63),  a  patient  analysis  of  the  effect  of  Jung 
on  Miller’s  work  which  supports  Miller’s  proposition  that  ‘Each  of  these  plays, 
in  varying  degrees,  was  begun  in  the  belief  that  it  was  unveiling  a  truth  already 
known  but  unrecognized  as  such’.  Jeane  Luere,  in  ‘A  British  Parallel  for  Edward 
Albee’s  Imaginary  Child:  “A  Dedicated  Man”  and  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?'  (65-78),  proposes  the  British  writer  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  short  story  ‘A 
Dedicated  Man’  as  an  analogue  or  parallel,  or  possible  source,  for  Albee’s  play. 
Although  Luere  makes  her  case  with  scrupulous  delicacy,  I  suspect  this  search 
for  the  origins  of  Albee’s  fiction  of  the  invented  child  need  have  no  end:  as  a 
fiction  of  human  desiring,  it  must  go  back,  in  history  and  in  myth,  to  our 
common  origins,  wherever  they  were.  Thomas  Bonner  Jr  provides  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  collection  of  photographs  of  productions  of  Tennessee  Williams’s 
plays  in  New  Orleans  (79-98),  and  Jackson  R.  Bryer  contributes  ‘An  Interview 
with  Robert  Anderson’  (101-21)  in  which  Anderson  speaks  with  remarkable 
candour  about  the  course  of  his  career,  the  influences  he  worked  under,  and  his 
sense  of  his  work.  Susan  Harris  Smith  provides  ‘An  Interview  with  Charles 
Gordone’  (123-32),  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play  No  Place  to  Be 
Somebody ,  and  Alexis  Greene  contributes  ‘An  Interview  with  Jean-Claude  van 
Itallie’  (135-46),  the  author  of  Motel  and  principal  writer  for  Joseph  Chaikin’s 
Open  Theatre,  who  collaborated  on  that  ensemble’s  The  Serpent  and  other 
pieces.  Finally,  ‘Marsha  Norman:  A  Classified  Bibliography’  (149-75),  by 
Irmgard  H.  Wolfe,  lists  Norman’s  works,  interviews  with  her,  criticism,  reviews 
of  specific  productions,  and  biographical  and  informational  material.  This  issue 
of  SAD  affirms  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  theatre  journals  of  recent  years. 

Eugene  Van  Erven’s  Radical  People’s  Theatre  deals  with  alternative  theatre 
groups  in  France,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  includes  a 
chapter  on  ‘Revolutionary  Voices  in  the  American  Political  Theatre’  in  which  he 
writes  about  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  El  Teatro  Campesino,  the 
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cultural  branch  of  Cesar  Chavez’s  Mexican-American  farmworkers’  union 
based  in  California,  and  Peter  Schumann’s  Bread  and  Puppet  Theater.  A 
portion  of  an  earlier  chapter  gives  a  brief  account  of  radical  theatre  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  centred  on  the  Federal  Theater  Project,  but  this 
summary  account  is  largely  dependent  on  the  earlier  work  of  Malcolm  Goldstein 
and  Sam  Smiley.  Van  Erven’s  account  of  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe, 
founded  in  1959  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  San  Francisco  Actors’  Workshop,  like  his 
accounts  of  El  Teatro  Campesino  and  Bread  and  Puppet  Theater,  is  a  usefully 
detailed  history  of  the  emergence  and  development  of  these  radical  groups, 
though  rather  too  much  time  is  spent  on  plot  summaries  of  some  productions, 
written  in  an  unsophisticated  downbeat  journalistic  style.  There  is  also  a 
repetitious  emphasis  on  the  political  impetus  of  the  groups  -  Marxist,  anarchist, 
revolutionary  though  they  may  be.  The  equation  writ  large  throughout  Van 
Erven’s  book  is  that  alternative  theatre  envisions  alternative  societies,  and 
again,  while  this  may  be  true,  there  is  a  core  of  naive  optimism  underlying  his 
account  of  such  ambitions.  None  the  less,  Van  Erven  makes  a  useful 
contribution  here  to  our  understanding  of  the  radical  theatre  world,  particularly 
in  the  European  scope  of  his  coverage. 

Peter  Whitebrook’s  Staging  Steinbeck  is  the  journal  he  kept  while  working  on 
an  adaptation  for  theatre  of  Steinbeck’s  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Whitebrook’s 
adaptation  was  produced  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in  1987,  directed  by  Rob 
Mulholland,  and  won  a  Fringe  First  Award  from  The  Scotsman  for  Whitebrook 
and  his  collaborator  Duncan  Low.  Whitebrook's  book  is  a  record  of  his 
fascination  with  Steinbeck’s  novel,  and  makes  compelling  reading  as  we  follow 
his  endeavours  to  realize  the  voices  of  the  text  and  to  let  its  verbal  and  emotional 
rhythms  speak  above  the  tenor  of  its  religious  and  political  dimensions. 

Jere  Real  contributes  ‘An  Interview  with  Tennessee  Williams’  ( SoQ  26:iii.40— 
9)  which  took  place  at  Lynchburg  College,  Virginia  in  September  1979  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Tennessee  Williams  Festival.  Real's  account  gives  us  a  relaxed, 
amiable,  chatty  Williams,  remarkably  open  to  the  most  intrusive  questioning 
from  his  youthful  audience.  The  interview  closes  with  Williams’s  admission  that 
the  one  thing  he  would  change  in  his  life  was  his  relationship  with  his  father.  No 
documentary  information  is  given  about  why  this  interview  has  only  now  been 
published. 

Gordon  S.  Armstrong  writes  on  ‘Images  in  the  Interstice:  The  Phenomenal 
Theater  of  Robert  Wilson’  in  MD  (571-87),  where  he  proposes  that  this  avant- 
garde  writer’s  work  must  be  seen  as  ‘theatrical  impulses,  deriving  their  energies 
from  the  processes  of  consciousness  in  a  bicameral  state  of  mind’.  This 
vocabulary  is  entailed  by  Armstrong’s  ambition  to  account  for  the  relative 
failure  of  Wilson’s  Alcestis  as  ‘an  uncertain  venture  into  the  conventional  world 
of  left-hemisphere  theater’,  against  his  natural  inclination  which  is  for  ‘right 
hemisphere  drama,  a  theater  of  images  and  spatial  relationships  that  are 
intuitive  and  inferential,  as  opposed  to  a  drama  of  logical,  rational,  and  linear 
narrative’. 
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New  Literatures  in  English 


JOHN  THIEME,  PHYLLIS  POLLARD,  ANGELA  SMITH, 
CORAL  ANN  HOWELLS,  SHIRLEY  CHEW,  and  JEAN-PIERRE  DURIX 

and  CAROLE  DURIX 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General,  by  John  Thieme;  2.  Africa, 
by  Phyllis  Pollard;  3.  Australia,  by  Angela  Smith;  4.  Canada,  by  Coral  Ann 
Howells;  5.  The  Caribbean,  by  John  Thieme;  6.  India,  by  Shirley  Chew;  7.  New 
Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific,  by  Jean-Pierre  Durix  and  Carole  Durix. 


1.  General 

This  section  includes  coverage  of  general  and  comparative  work  on  new 
literatures  in  English  and  material  on  writing  from  areas  such  as  Pakistan  and 
South-East  Asia  which  is  not  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  chapter. 

As  part  of  its  ‘Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth  Literature’  for  1987, 
JCL  includes  listings  for  Sri  Lanka  (h.  126-34)  by  D.  C.  R.  A.  Goonetilleke  with 
Lakshmi  de  Silva,  and  for  Pakistan  (ii.  162-9)  by  Alamgir  Hashmi.  In  his 
introductory  comments  Goonetilleke  singles  out  Ediriwira  Sarachchandra  s 
Foam  upon  the  Stream,  an  English  ‘transcreation’  of  two  Sinhala  novels  by  the 
same  author,  as  the  most  significant  Sri  Lankan  publication  of  the  year,  and 
Hashmi  finds  translations  into  English  the  high  spot  of  the  year’s  work  in 
Pakistan.  The  journal’s  ‘General’  bibliography  has  been  discontinued  and  the 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  entry  has  been  delayed  until  the  next  bibliographical 
issue. 

JCL  includes  a  symposium  on  ‘New  Approaches  to  the  Criticism  of 
Commonwealth  Literature’  (i.143-81).  Viney  Kirpal’s  contribution,  ‘What  Is 
the  Modern  Third  World  Novel?’  (144-56),  is  less  simplistic  than  its  title  might 
lead  one  to  expect,  but  its  argument,  that  the  third-world  novel  transcends  the 
conventions  of  nineteenth-century  realism,  is  all  too  much  like  shooting  fish  in  a 
barrel  Authorities  who  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  third-world  novel  remains 
enmeshed  within  such  conventions  are  cited,  but  this  over-heavily  annotated 
article  shows  a  lack  of  awareness  of  work  that  has  already  discountenanced  such 
a  view  The  two  other  pieces  in  the  symposium  are  far  more  thought-provoking. 
Stephen  Slemon’s  ‘Post-Colonial  Allegory  and  the  Transformation  of  History’ 
(157-68)  is  another  densely  annotated  piece,  in  which  the  author  convincingly 
argues  that  post-colonial  allegory  is  challenging  our  ideas  of  history  and  both 
traditional  and  contemporary  theoretical  concepts  of  allegory.  Slemon  s  work  is 
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among  the  best  criticism  currently  being  produced  in  the  field,  but  already  a 
piece  like  this,  which  treads  similar  ground  to  two  of  his  1987  articles  (YW 
68.724-5,  750),  has  come  to  give  one  a  sense  of  deja  vu.  Helen  Tiffin’s  ‘Post- 
Colonialism,  Post-Modernism  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  Post-Colonial  History’ 
(169-81)  notes  the  irony  that  the  term  ‘post-modern’,  which  ‘most  frequently 
refers  to  a  complex  of  writing  practices  inside  Europe  and  North  America’,  is 
being  applied  to  post-colonial  works  whose  discursive  procedures  have  been 
designed  to  counteract  such  codes.  She  very  rightly  argues  against  the  European 
hegemonic  appropriation  of  the  Other  as  a  ‘titillating  possibility  of  an 
ontological  fracture’  that  can  never  occur,  which  has  characterized  a  good  deal 
of  recent  poststructuralist  theorizing,  and  sees  Wilson  Harris  as  engaging  in  the 
most  radical  experiment  in  ‘the  deconstruction  of  European  monoliths’,  since 
his  texts  subvert  the  very  notion  of  a  ‘master  narrative’.  Again  this  is  very  fine 
work,  but  one  is  left  wondering  why  the  use  of  the  term  ‘post-colonial’  is  allowed 
to  escape  interrogation  as  another  possible  hegemonic  appropriation,  when 
third-world  writers  are  increasingly  demanding  not  to  be  defined  in  relation  to 
colonialism  at  all. 

James  Wieland’s  The  Ensphering  Mind  considers  history,  myth,  and  fictions  in 
the  work  of  six  poets  from  the  new  literatures:  Allen  Curnow,  Nissim  Ezekiel, 
A.  D.  Hope,  A.  M.  Klein,  Christopher  Okigbo,  and  Derek  Walcott.  Wieland 
argues  that  these  writers  typify  a  Commonwealth  predicament  in  finding  history 
unable  to  offer  coherent  accounts  of  their  worlds  and  in  turning  to  myth  and 
fictions  for  the  order  they  see  it  as  lacking.  Such  abstractions  could  well  be 
vacuous,  if  the  terms  of  reference  were  not  carefully  defined,  and  fortunately 
they  are:  myth  as  concerned  with  unchangeable  metaphysical  statements,  as 
‘communal’,  ‘primal’,  and  ‘symmetrical’;  fictions  as  dealing  with  change  and 
transition,  as  ‘private,  open-ended,  and  directed  toward  making  sense  of  the  here 
and  now’.  Such  an  approach  provides  a  useful  framework  both  for  considering 
the  work  of  these  particular  poets  and  for  charting  the  uneasy  attempt  to  discuss 
the  relationship  between  the  particular  and  the  universal  that  one  finds  in  much 
Commonwealth  writing.  While  there  have  been  many  third-world  critics  who 
repudiate  the  very  notion  of  ‘universalism’  on  the  grounds  that  it  usually 
amounts  to  no  more  than  Western  commonplaces,  and  although  one  could  also 
object  to  the  tenor  of  this  study  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
innocent  of  recent  developments  in  critical  theory  and  remains  rather  too  heavily 
indebted  to  the  view  of  myth  propounded  by  Joseph  Campbell,  Mircea  Eliade,  et 
al.,  its  careful,  painstaking  procedures  tend  to  allay  such  criticism.  At  his  worst 
Wieland  is  interesting  on  each  of  his  authors  and  the  specific  cultural  contexts 
which  produced  them;  at  his  best,  as  in  his  sections  on  Hope  and  Walcott,  he  is 
excellent,  producing  a  discriminating  kind  of  twentieth-century  Arnoldian 
criticism  that  enables  him  to  see  his  subject  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole. 

Literature  and  Commitment:  A  Commonwealth  Perspective ,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Third  Commonwealth-in-Canada  Conference  held  in  1985,  edited  by 
Govind  Narain  Sharma,  is  an  uneven  volume.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  need  to 
respond  to  a  particular  conference  topic  seems  to  have  inspired  some 
participants,  but  others  give  the  impression  of  doing  little  more  than  going 
through  the  motions.  Moreover,  the  volume  does  not  hang  together  as  well  as  it 
might,  since  the  editor’s  introduction  spends  most  of  its  time  examining 
commitment  from  a  Western  point  of  view,  only  briefly  discussing  the 
Commonwealth  writer’s  position  at  the  end;  and  the  ‘General’  section  includes 
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pieces  which  focus  specifically  on  Caribbean  and  Canadian  writing.  Despite  this, 
some  of  the  individual  contributions  are  excellent.  Ken  Goodwin  offers  a 
stimulating  consideration  of  ‘The  Image  of  the  National  Child  in  the  Work  of 
Atwood,  Rushdie,  Soyinka,  and  White’,  which  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
rereading  of  the  figure  of  the  half-child  in  A  Dance  of  the  Forests  -  Goodwin  finds 
the  view  that  it  is  an  abiku  too  constricting  -  but  a  little  disappointing  in  its 
discussion  of  Midnight’s  Children ,  which  is  centred  on  the  figure  of  Aadam  Sinai 
and  does  not  explore  the  multiple  parentage  claimed  by  Saleem  himself.  Diana 
Brydon’s  ‘“The  Enemy  Within”:  Political  Commitment  in  Contemporary 
English-Canadian  Literature’  contests  R.  D.  Mathews’s  assertion  that 
Canadian  criticism  and  writing  lack  serious  political  commitment  and  points  out 
that  Canadian  manifestations  of  awareness  and  commitment  may  take  different 
forms  from  those  of  metropolitan  and  third-world  literatures.  Ian  Adam’s 
‘Marginality  and  Commitment:  Birney’s  Poetry  Seen  through  Down  the  Long 
Table ’  is  that  rare  delight,  a  short  conference  paper  which  genuinely  adds 
something  new  to  criticism  of  an  individual  author’s  work,  while  also  opening  up 
avenues  of  enquiry  that  could  be  applied  to  othdr  writers.  Adam’s  well-written 
discussion  finds  the  relation  between  political  centre  and  political  margin  in 
Birney’s  novel  paradigmatic  of  the  relations  between  literary  centre  and  literary 
margin  and  shows  how  Birney  creates  an  indigenous  poetry.  Victor  Ramraj 
writes  interestingly  on  the  differences  in  the  Moses  figure  that  appears  in  the 
three  volumes  of  Sam  Selvon’s  Moses  Trilogy;  Clement  H.  Wyke  stresses  the 
imaginative  and  psychological  aspects  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’s  response  to  place  and 
finds  a  utopianism  underlying  his  apparent  dystopian  stance;  and  Dudley  de 
Souza  offers  a  useful  overview  of  the  ‘emergent  period’  of  Singaporean  and 
Malaysian  literature.  The  volume  also  includes  two  essays,  by  Patrick  Taylor 
and  Frank  Birbalsingh,  on  aspects  of  the  representation  of  colonialism  in 
George  Lamming’s  fiction  and  two  essays,  by  Nasrin  Rahimieh  and  Shamsul 
Islam,  on  Salman  Rushdie’s  novels:  Islam’s  interesting  (pr e-Satanic  Verses ) 
conclusion  on  the  political  position  behind  the  cynicism  that  he  detects  in 
Midnight’s  Children  and  Shame  identifies  anti-Islamic  and  pro-leftist  tendencies 
in  the  two  novels.  The  volume  also  includes  two  discussions  of  commitment  in  a 
range  of  Caribbean  writers  and  pieces  on  Alex  La  Guma,  Wole  Soyinka,  Rudy 
Wiebe,  and  Maurice  Duggan. 

A  Sense  of  Exile,  edited  by  Bruce  Bennett,  is  another  conference-volume:  this 
time  a  selection  of  the  papers  delivered  at  a  1987  conference  in  Perth.  The  overall 
quality  is  higher  here,  and  several  of  the  pieces,  including  some  which  lie  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter,  have  the  virtue  of  being  on  writers,  topics,  and 
literatures  that  have  not  received  a  superabundance  of  attention.  The  collection 
opens  with  Meenakshi  Mukherjee’s  ‘The  Exile  of  the  Mind’,  which  attempts  to 
categorize  different  kinds  of  exile,  before  focusing  on  India  and  offering  some 
particularly  interesting  remarks  on  exiles  at  home  -  those  who,  having 
internalized  an  alien  epistemic  mode,  still  suffer  from  the  legacy  of  Macaulay’s 
Minute.  Subsequently  exile  is  explored  from  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints,  with 
psychological  and  linguistic  exile  receiving  as  much  treatment  as  geographical 
exile.  Even  theological  notions  of  exile  are  discussed:  by  C.  D.  Narasimhaiah, 
who  in  ‘Gifts  of  Exile’  points  out  the  positive  connotations  the  condition  of  exile 
has  in  Hindu  culture  and  cites  a  body  of  works  ranging  from  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabharata  to  contemporary  Indian  novels  in  English;  and  in  two  fine 
pieces  examining  secularized  versions  of  myths  of  Paradise,  Bruce  Bennett  s 
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‘Passports  to  Paradise:  Peter  Porter  and  Clive  James’,  which  views  the  two 
writers  as  doppelganger,  and  Paul  Sharrad’s  ‘Exiles  in  Eden:  The  Popular 
Colonial  Romance’,  which  examines  how  the  biblical  archetype  of  Eden  was 
compounded  with  ‘images  of  nature’s  rejection  of  man’  in  South-East  Asia. 
Veronica  Kelly  writes  on  a  similar  topic  from  a  Marxist- Freudian  viewpoint  and 
shifts  the  ground  in  discussing  the  utopianism  of  Louis  Nowra’s  The  Golden  Age, 
‘not  as  a  conservative  myth  of  a  pastoral  eden,  but  as  the  eschatological  goal  of 
history’.  Veronica  Brady’s  ‘Exiles  in  Their  Own  Country’  focuses  on  three  texts 
which  represent  the  ‘real’  situation  of  Aborigines  as  opposed  to  a  romanticized 
myth  of  their  ‘undamaged’  existence,  Nene  Gare’s  The  Fringedwellers,  Bruce 
Beresford’s  film  of  this  book,  and  Robert  Bropho’s  Fringedwellers.  Kateryna 
Olijnyk  Arthur’s  ‘Twice- Removed:  Aboriginal  and  Immigrant  Writing  in 
Australia’  demonstrates  the  parallel  linguistic  and  political  positions  in  which 
the  two  groups  find  themselves  and  changes  in  the  way  both  are  now  presenting 
themselves  in  writing.  Both  Vincent  O’Sullivan  (on  Janet  Frame)  and  Sudesh 
Mishra  (on  R.  Parthasarathy)  foreground  the  role  of  language  in  the  shaping  of 
notions  of  psychological  and  cultural  exile.  Singaporean  and  Malaysian  writing 
are  well  represented,  with  Kirpal  Singh  writing  on  Ee  Tiang  Hong,  Edwin 
Thumboo  on  non-English  Singaporean  poetry,  and  Leong  Liew  Geok  on  the 
fiction  of  Lim  Thean  Soo  and  Chin  Kee  Onn.  K.  S.  Maniam  discusses  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Malaysian  English-language  novelist,  with  a 
particular  focus  on  Lee  Kok  Liang’s  Flowers  in  the  Sky,  Lloyd  Fernando’s 
Scorpion  Orchid,  and  his  own  novel  The  Return ;  and  Anne  Brewster  provides  an 
incisive  Bakhtinian  consideration  of  The  Return.  The  Filipino  writer  F.  Sionil 
Jose  gives  a  personal  account  of  literature  in  ‘The  Marcos  Years  and  After'  and 
Dudley  de  Souza  offers  a  discussion  of  Jose’s  novels  which  focuses  on  the 
spiritual  exile  from  which  his  protagonists  suffer.  All  in  all  this  is  an  impressive 
volume  which  gives  a  sense  of  the  new  literary  cartographies  that  are  being 
developed  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Shirley  Lim’s  ‘Voices  from  the  Hinterland:  Plurality  and  Identity  in  the 
National  Literatures  in  English  from  Malaysia  and  Singapore’  ( WLWE 145-53) 
argues  against  the  view  that  English-language  writing  from  the  two  countries 
cannot  embody  the  value  systems  of  the  mother  cultures  and  also  suggests  that 
stressing  either  the  Buddhist  or  Hindu  or  Malay  strands  in  these  literatures  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  involves  a  new  kind  of  cultural  imperialism.  With 
particular  reference  to  works  by  Lloyd  Fernando  and  K.  S.  Maniam  and  passing 
mention  of  Lee  Kok  Liang  and  Catherine  Lim,  Lim  argues  that  ‘fictionists’  from 
the  two  countries  reflect  a  ‘multiplicity  of  ethnic-specific  value  systems’  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  the  West.  Leong  Liew  Geok’s  ‘Place  and  Identity  in  the  Poetry  of 
Ee  Tiang  Hong’  (SPAN  27.74-90)  examines  the  strategies  by  which  Ee’s  poetic 
has  achieved  continuity  amid  discontinuity  and  displacement  through  four 
volumes  that  have  spanned  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Antonella  Riem’s  The  Labyrinths  of  the  Self  is  a  discriminating  and  well- 
documented  collection  of  essays  on  Australian  literature  that  also  includes  a 
piece  on  two  Caribbean  texts,  Jean  Rhys’s  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  and  George 
Lamming’s  Natives  of  My  Person.  The  central  focus  is  the  quest  for  identity  that 
informs  so  much  writing  in  the  new  literatures,  and  Riem  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  works  she  discusses  represent  relationships 
‘with  the  “other”  and  with  one’s  own  country’.  The  finest  part  of  her  book  is  a 
sustained  comparison  of  Patrick  White’s  Voss  and  Randolph  Stow’s  To  the 
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Islands,  which,  although  it  traverses  familiar  terrain  -  how  the  geographical 
voyage  in  the  two  novels  is  also  a  psycho-spiritual  journey;  the  movement 
between  ‘the  world  of  semblance  and  the  world  of  dream’;  the  use  of  the 
Aborigine  as  a  spirit-guide;  the  device  of  relating  the  travelling  protagonist 
emotionally  to  someone  who  stays  behind  -  does  so  in  more  detail  than  any 
previous  discussion  which  has  considered  these  two  texts  together.  Essays  on 
David  Maloufs  An  Imaginary  Life  and  White’s  The  Aunt’s  Story,  and  on 
Christina  Stead’s  For  Love  Alone  also  focus  on  the  use  of  a  physical  journey  as  a 
vehicle  for  charting  some  kind  of  psychological  progression,  but  in  Blanche 
d’Alpuget’s  Turtle  Beach  the  protagonist’s  journey  is  seen  to  operate  in  a  quite 
different  way:  as  a  means  of  analysing  social  and  cultural  difference.  Here  and  in 
the  essay  on  Rhys  and  Lamming,  Riem  moves  beyond  the  universalizing 
archetypal  approach  that  is  uppermost  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  though  to  be 
fair  the  long  essay  on  Voss  and  To  the  Islands  does  go  some  way  towards  locating 
the  two  novels  in  terms  of  Australian  specifics.  This  careful  and  scholarly  volume 
also  includes  brief  comparisons  of  the  work  of  Christopher  Brennan  and  John 
Shaw  Neilson,  and  Olga  Masters  and  Beverley  Farmer,  and  short  essays  on 
Marcus  Clarke  and  Kenneth  Slessor. 

Maryarme  Dever’s  ‘Speaking  for  Yourself:  The  English  Language  in  Post- 
Colonial  Writing’  ( SPAN  27.32^19)  explores  the  ambiguous  position  of  post¬ 
colonial  authors  who  write  in  English  and  argues  for  an  approach  in  which  a 
problematization  of  the  very  act  of  writing  liberates  them  from  being 
constructed  from  outside.  Sean  McKeogh’s  ‘Desani  and  D’Alpuget:  Repres¬ 
enting  Other  Cultures’  ( NLRev  31-7)  examines  the  very  different  means  by 
which  G.  V.  Desani’s  All  About  H.  Hatterr  and  Blanche  d’Alpuget’s  Turtle 
Beach  attempt  to  handle  the  difficulty  of  representing  cross-cultural  encounters. 
Desani  is  seen  as  operating  primarily  through  linguistic  parody,  d’Alpuget 
through  documentary  reportage  and  the  use  of  conflicting  perspectives.  Robin 
Visel’s  ‘A  Half-Colonization:  The  Problem  of  the  White  Colonial  Woman 
Writer’  ( Kunapipi  iii. 39-45)  argues  that  Kirsten  Holst  Petersen  and  Anna 
Rutherford’s  A  Double  Colonization  (1986)  makes  insufficient  distinction 
between  ‘the  daughters  of  the  colonizers  and  the  colonized’  and  argues  that 
white  women  writers  such  as  Nadine  Gordimer,  Doris  Lessing,  and  Jean  Rhys 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  dilemma  of  sharing  in  the  power  and  guilt  of  the 
colonists,  while  also  being  victims  of  patriarchal  society.  Contributions  to  an 
ArielE  special  issue  on  Australian  and  Canadian  literatures  (i)  are  discussed  in 
the  relevant  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Alamgir  Hashmi’s  monograph  The  Commonwealth,  Comparative  Literature 
and  the  World  contains  two  essays.  The  first,  ‘A  Groundnote  for  a  Comparative 
and  Common  Study  of  English  Literatures:  Seven  Hypotheses’,  pleads  the  case 
for  a  new  cartography  of  English  studies  in  which  Western  hegemonies  are 
broken  down.  Its  seven  ‘hypotheses’,  which  carry  titles  such  as  ‘Eurocentricity  is 
not  the  name  I’d  give  my  baby’  and  ‘Cultural,  political  and  moral  constituents  of 
the  locale  of  reading  taste  like  country  soup’,  argue  not  only  for  an  opening  up  of 
the  canon,  but  also  for  new  reading  practices  that  will  free  comparative  criticism 
from  the  ‘fairly  ramshackle  moral  foundations  of  its  European  practice  in  the 
past’.  Hashmi’s  critical  approach  is  eclectic  -  liberalism  is  dominant,  but  he  also 
draws  on  the  vocabulary  of  formalism  and  deconstruction.  This  may  offend  the 
purists,  but  it  is  an  appropriate  discourse  for  the  particular  brand  of  cross- 
cultural  dialogue  he  is  advocating.  His  second  piece,  ‘Muslim  Literary 
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Imagination  and  the  Contemporary  World’,  stresses  the  humanistic  quality  of 
contemporary  Muslim  literature  and  the  extent  to  which  ‘it  demonstrates 
features  of  cultural  contact  with  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  world  while 
defining  its  unique  selfhood’.  It  includes  an  impressive  overview  of  con¬ 
temporary  Muslim  writing  from  numerous  Asian  and  African  countries  and 
more  detailed  discussion  of  three  recent  novels  written  in  English:  Ahmed  Ali’s 
Rats  and  Diplomats ,  Zulfikar  Ghose’s  Figures  of  Enchantment,  and  Nuruddin 
Farah’s  Close  Sesame. 

A  JIWE  special  issue  devoted  to  writing  in  English  from  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka, 
and  Bangladesh  (ii)  includes  Bruce  King’s  ‘Alamgir  Hashmi’s  Poetry:  Pakistan, 
Modernity  and  Language’  (55-68),  which  is  the  best  general  introduction  to 
Hashmi’s  work  to  have  appeared  to  date.  King  relates  Hashmi's  poetic  practice 
to  his  belief  in  the  creative  diversity  of  Islamic  culture  and  his  view,  advanced  in 
his  critical  study  Commonwealth  Literature  (1983),  that  ‘the  English-using 
cultural  elite  becomes  the  counter  culture  of  the  Third  World'.  King’s  article 
surveys  Hashmi’s  entire  poetic  ceuvre  to  date  and  shows  how  his  work,  while 
drawing  on  both  Urdu  and  English  forms,  attempts  to  blend  the  two  traditions. 
The  same  JIWE  issue  has  two  further  pieces  on  Pakistani  writing.  Tariq 
Rahman’s  ‘Pakistani  English  Poetry:  A  Survey’  (27^14)  offers  a  historical 
account  of  such  poetry  from  pre-partition  days  to  the  present  and  shows  how  it 
has  moved  away  from  the  stereotyped  emotionality  of  the  traditional  ghazal  to  a 
Western-inspired  modernist  approach,  unlike  contemporary  Urdu  verse  which 
has  increasingly  espoused  a  committed  socialist  poetic.  Gerhard  Stilz’s  ‘  “Live  in 
Fragments  No  Longer”:  A  Conciliatory  Analysis  of  Ahmed  Ali's  Twilight’  (69- 
88)  suggests  that  ‘twilight’,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  both  Ali’s  most 
famous  novel  Twilight  in  Delhi  and  in  his  one-act  play  Land  of  Twilight,  is  an 
appropriate  term  to  describe  the  state  of  indecision  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  his 
work.  In  an  argument  that  seems  to  bear  out  Hashmi's  contention  that 
contemporary  Muslim  writing  exhibits  contacts  with  the  West  even  when  it  is 
defining  its  uniqueness,  Stilz  sees  Ali  as  wavering  between  ‘a  modernist 
aesthetics  of  change  and  the  nostalgic  longing  for  a  romantic  world  of  beauty’. 
Bangladesh  does  not  have  the  same  tradition  of  writing  in  English,  and  the  JIWE 
issue  reflects  this  in  including  just  one  short  article  on  a  Bangladeshi  writer,  Inger 
Hastrup’s  ‘Mixing  Memory  and  Desire:  Razia  Khan  in  Eliot's  Rose  Garden' 
(147-52),  a  workmanlike  discussion  which  shows  how  Khan's  two  volumes  of 
poetry,  Argus  under  Anaesthesia  and  Cruel  April,  employ  themes  and  imagery 
from  The  Waste  Land  and  Four  Quartets. 

The  1980s  have  seen  a  renaissance  in  publishing  outlets  for  English-language 
writing  in  Sri  Lanka,  despite  the  country’s  political  upheavals.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  organizations  -  the  local  branches  of  the  English 
Association,  the  British  Council,  and  the  Association  for  Commonwealth 
Literature  and  Language  Studies  -  and  a  recently  formed  English  Writers’ 
Cooperative,  a  number  of  anthologies  have  appeared,  and  journals  which 
publish  critical  as  well  as  creative  work  are  continuing  to  flourish.  A  double  issue 
of  Navasilu  (7-8),  a  joint  publication  of  the  Sri  Lankan  English  Association  and 
the  local  branch  of  the  Association  for  Commonwealth  Literature  and 
Language  Studies,  contains  a  number  of  useful  articles  on  Sri  Lankan  writing, 
among  which  pride  of  place  must  go  to  Ashley  Halpe’s  ‘Brief  Chronicle:  Some 
Aspects  of  Recent  Sri  Lankan  Literature  in  English’  (175-81).  This  provides  a 
valuable  survey  of  the  country’s  writing  in  the  last  few  years  and  particularly 
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focuses  on  the  politicization  of  writers  amid  the  ongoing  ‘national  trauma’.  The 
issue  also  includes  discussions  of  the  work  of  Lakdasa  Wikkramasinha,  Gamini 
Gunawardene,  Lucien  de  Zilwa,  S.  J.  K.  Crowther,  and  Ediriwira  Sarach- 
chandra. 

D.  C.  R.  A.  Goonetilleke’s  two  anthologies,  Modern  Sri  Lankan  Short  Stories 
and  Modern  Sri  Lankan  Poetry ,  both  concentrate  on  the  period  since  1956  on 
the  grounds  that  virtually  all  the  best  work  in  the  two  genres  has  appeared  since 
that  date  when,  eight  years  after  Independence,  Sinhala  was  proclaimed  the 
national  language  and  English  was  relegated  to  a  secondary  role,  a  demotion 
which  paradoxically  sparked  off  a  growth  of  creative  writing  among  those 
educated  in  English.  Both  anthologies  come  with  introductions  which,  after 
some  common  paragraphs  on  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  cultural  nationalism  in  the 
island,  concern  themselves  mainly  with  providing  useful  potted  information 
about  the  distinctive  achievements  of  the  writers  included.  The  fiction  anthology 
contains  fourteen  stories,  including  two  each  by  Punyakante  Wijenaike, 
Suvimalee  Karunaratne,  and  Rosalind  Mendis.  The  poetry  anthology  focuses 
on  the  work  ofYasmine  Gooneratne,  Patrick  Fernando,  Lakdasa  Wikkramasinha, 
Anne  Ranasinghe,  Peter  Scharen,  Basil  Fernando,  and  M.  I.  Kuruvilla,  while 
also  including  work  by  ten  other  poets. 

Rajiva  Wijesinha’s  An  Anthology  of  Contemporary  Sri  Lankan  Poetry  in 
English  also  takes  the  view  that  the  country’s  most  significant  English-language 
poetry  belongs  to  the  contemporary  period,  but  in  this  case  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  particularly  the  period  since  ethnic  violence  broke  out  in  1983,  are  seen  as 
the  most  important.  The  canon  Wijesinha  constructs  through  his  choice  of 
poems  is  similar  to  Goonetilleke’s:  among  the  thirty-one  poets  whose  work  is 
included,  Yasmine  Gooneratne,  Patrick  Fernando,  Lakdasa  Wikkramasinha, 
and  Anne  Ranasinghe  are  all  once  again  well  represented,  but  two  poets  whose 
reputations  have  grown  in  the  eighties,  Jean  Arasanayagam  and  Kamala 
Wijeratne,  are  deservedly  accorded  similar  prominence  -  in  fact  Arasanayagam, 
whose  work  is  under-represented  in  Goonetilleke’s  collection,  has  more  than 
twice  as  much  space  devoted  to  her  as  any  other  poet  here.  The  poems  are 
grouped  in  two  sections,  ‘Ethnicity  and  Violence’  and  ‘New  Perspectives  on  Self 
and  Society’,  and  overall  this  is  an  anthology  with  an  altogether  more 
contemporary  feel.  A  third  section  of  reprinted  ‘Reviews  and  Comments’ 
includes  pieces  on  the  six  poets  given  pride  of  place,  as  well  as  some  more  general 
critical  material  on  contemporary  Sri  Lankan  poetry.  Wijesinha’s  introduction 
is  particularly  good  on  the  way  attitudes  towards  writing  in  English  have 
changed  in  recent  decades.  His  useful  bibliography,  in  addition  to  providing 
listings  of  volumes  of  poetry  and  anthologies  and  details  of  two  internationally 
published  special  issues  which  included  a  focus  on  Sri  Lankan  writing,  also  gives 
precise  information  about  each  issue  of  the  literary  journals  published  within  the 
country  since  1970. 

Punyakante  Wijenaike,  who  along  with  Yasmine  Gooneratne  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  two  finest  Sri  Lankan  writers  of  her  generation,  has 
produced  her  first  full-length  non-fiction  work,  A  Way  of  Life,  in  which  a  woman 
reflects  on  her  upbringing  in  a  well-to-do  family  and  the  various  social  and 
cultural  forces  that  shaped  her.  There  is  the  usual  disclaimer  that  the  characters 
are  imaginary  and  the  reader  is  told  that  ‘only  the  way  of  life  remains  authentic’. 
Nevertheless  everything  about  this  engaging  memoir  invites  comparison,  if  not 
actual  identification,  with  the  author’s  own  upper  middle-class  girlhood.  The 
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book’s  focus  on  family  will  inevitably  lead  to  comparisons  with  Gooneratne’s 
Relative  Merits:  A  Personal  Memoir  of  the  Bandaranaike  Family  of  Sri  Lanka 
(1986)  and  also  Michael  Ondaatje’s  Running  in  the  Family  (1982).  JIWE includes 
articles  on  both  these  works:  Yasmine  Gooneratne’s  ‘Writing  a  Family  History 
(ii.  126-35)  explains  how  she  came  to  write  her  account  of  the  Bandaranaike 
family,  to  which  she  belongs,  and  says  along  the  way  that  ‘every  Sri  Lankan  is  in 
a  sense  his  or  her  own  genealogist’.  John  Thieme’s  “'Historical  Relations  : 
Modes  of  Discourse  in  Michael  Ondaatje’s  Running  in  the  Family  (ii.  1 36—46) 
bears  this  out  in  examining  the  postmodernist  genealogical  strategies  employed 
in  Ondaatje’s  discontinuous  and  generically  mixed  narrative  of  a  roots-journey 
back  to  the  land  where  he  was  born.  A  Navasilu  review  (7-8.181-5)  of  Relative 
Merits  by  Lakshmi  de  Silva  sees  the  work  as  exhibiting  the  same  sense  of 
proportion  and  balance  as  characterizes  Gooneratne’s  critical  biographies  of 
Pope  and  Jane  Austen.  Although  de  Silva  notes  Gooneratne’s  eye  for  the 
bizarre,  a  quality  which  is  also  prominent  in  Running  in  the  Family,  she  finds 
Relative  Merits  less  ‘overheated’  than  Ondaatje’s  work. 

The  new  Cambridge  Guide  to  Literature  in  English,  edited  by  Ian  Ousby, 
includes  far  more  entries  on  writers  from  the  new  literatures  than  any  of  the 
other  standard  companions.  It  comes  with  a  brief  foreword  by  Margaret 
Atwood,  who  claims  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ‘colour  and  variety’  of 
contemporary  writing  in  English  ‘is  being  generated  from  those  who  have  taken 
the  language  of  the  former  colonizers  and  moulded  it  to  their  own  uses’.  Pears 
Cyclopaedia,  edited  by  Chris  Cook,  has  added  coverage  of  Canadian  and  Asian 
writing  in  English  to  its  ‘New  Literatures  in  English’  section. 


2.  Africa 

(a)  General 

JCL  included  bibliographies  of ‘Africa:  East  and  Central'  by  R.  N.  Ndegwa 
(ii.  1—8),  ‘Africa:  Southern’  by  Mbongeni  Malaba  with  O-lan  Style  (ii.  144-61), 
and  ‘South  Africa’  by  Dorothy  Driver  (ii.  170-98),  all  covering  1987.  The 
promised  bibliographic  input  for  West  Africa  has  not  been  forthcoming.  Janis 
A.  Mayes  has  produced  ‘Studies  of  African  Literatures  and  Oratures:  An 
Annual  Annotated  Bibliography,  1987’  ( Callaloo  846-90)  which  includes  both 
primary  and  secondary  material.  Kunapipi  s  ‘The  Year  that  Was’  contained  a 
section  on  South  Africa  compiled  by  Cherry  Clayton  covering  1986  (iii.92^4), 
and  John  Chileshe  contributed  ‘Literature  in  English  from  Zambia:  A 
Bibliography  of  Published  Works  to  1986’  {RAL  365-75).  Brenda  F.  Berrian  has 
provided  a  supplement  to  her  Bibliography  of  African  Women  Writers  and 
Journalists  ( YW  66.646)  in  ‘An  Update:  Bibliography  of  Twelve  African  Women 
Writers’  {RAL  206-31). 

Kirsten  Holst  Petersen’s  Criticism  and  Ideology  consists  of  the  papers  and 
highlights  of  the  discussions  from  the  second  Stockholm  Conference  for  African 
Writers,  held  in  1986.  As  editor  Petersen  has  engaged  in  a  discriminating  process 
of  selection  and  abridgement,  and  her  introduction  offers  a  useful  overview  and 
summary  of  key  issues.  What  are  the  main  areas  of  debate  when  African  writers 
meet,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  first  Stockholm  conference?  Negritude,  the 
language  debate,  and  the  question  of  commitment  are  still  present,  but  new  areas 
of  interest  centre  around  criticism  and  the  critic,  the  state  of  South  African 
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literature,  and  the  new,  or  newly  acknowledged,  voice  of  African  women  writers. 
In  Voices  of  Negritude  Julio  Finn  has  attempted  a  historical  and  political 
overview  of  one  of  the  century’s  most  contentious  literary  movements,  tracing  its 
roots  back  to  the  Madagascan  poet  Jean-Joseph  Rabearivelo  through  to  the 
works  of  Maya  Angelou.  Finn  explores  the  relationship  between  Negritude  and 
surrealism,  Sartre,  slavery,  and  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  includes  chapters 
on  The  African  Poets  of  Negritude’,  ‘The  Black  Woman  as  Symbol  of  the 
Negritude  Aesthetic’,  and  ‘Black  Aesthetics’.  This  is  a  polemical  work,  more 
successful  as  historical  rather  than  literary  analysis.  Finn  declares  his  critical 
affiliation  with  Chinweizu  and  states  that  ‘The  Eurocentric  concern  with 
anacreontics,  dithyrambics,  pentameters,  etc.  will  not  be  found’  in  his  study,  but 
he  has  not  adequately  replaced  the  Eurocentric  aesthetic  with  a  black  one.  Ten 
essays  of  varying  but  overall  disappointing  quality  make  up  Eldred  D.  Jones’s 
Oral  and  Written  Poetry  in  African  Literature  Today,  the  first  two  dealing  with 
general  issues  -  the  shift  from  the  traditional  oral  artist  to  the  writing  poet  and 
problems  in  the  analysis  of  African  poetry.  The  Madinka  epic  Kambili  is  the 
subject  of  one  essay,  Abiola  Irele  writes  on  the  poetry  of  Aime  Cesaire,  while  the 
rest  are  devoted  to  representative  anglophone  poets  from  southern.  West,  and 
East  Africa. 

A  contribution  to  the  debate  about  the  standards  by  which  African  literature 
is  to  be  judged  is  made  by  Rand  Bishop  in  African  Literature,  African  Critics: 
The  Forming  of  Critical  Standards  1947-1966.  Bishop’s  subject  is  how  Africans 
in  black  sub-Saharan  Africa  came  to  evaluate  African  literature  in  English  and 
French  during  its  growth  from  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  to  the  opening 
of  the  First  World  Festival  of  Negro  Arts  in  Dakar  in  1966.  His  declared  purpose 
is  to  discover  what  was  being  said  and  sadly  he  offers  no  evaluation  of  the  critical 
standards  that  emerged  in  those  exuberant  years.  M.  A.  Christophe’s  ‘Leopold 
Sedar  Senghor  as  Racial  Theorist:  A  Comparison  of  His  Thoughts  with  Those  of 
Frobenius  and  Gobineau’  ( Obsidian  1  l:iii. 46-53)  is  a  brief  but  stimulating 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  two  early  interpreters  of  African  culture  on  the 
principal  theorist  of  Negritude.  Different  as  they  are  as  thinkers,  Gobineau, 
Frobenius,  and  Senghor  all  postulate  the  existence  of  essential,  unbridgeable 
differences  between  the  races.  Senghorian  Negritude  is  a  concept  which  is  based, 
among  other  things,  argues  Christophe,  on  racial  characteristics  and  racial 
specificity.  The  major  pan-Africanist  theoreticians  are  explored  in  John  H. 
Clarke’s  scholarly  survey,  ‘Pan-Africanism:  A  Brief  History  of  an  Idea  in  the 
African  World’  (PA  145.26-57). 

Four  papers  in  Petersen’s  Criticism  and  Ideology  debate  issues  of  literary 
feminism.  Lauretta  Ngcobo’s  ‘African  Motherhood  -  Myth  and  Reality’  gives  a 
critical  overview  of  women’s  role  in  traditional  society  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
images  of  women  in  South  African  writing,  finding  that  they  are  too  negative 
and  do  not  offer  the  role  models  that  society  requires.  Both  Ngcobo  and  Ama 
Ata  Aidoo  in  ‘To  Be  an  African  Woman  Writer  -  An  Overview  and  a  Detail’ 
express  the  view  that  economic/racial  oppression  is  worse  for  African  women 
than  that  produced  by  gender.  Aidoo  proceeds  to  make  splendid  fun  of  several 
male  critics  of  African  literature  in  declaring  that  African  women  writers  are 
denied  serious  critical  attention.  She  demands  a  criticism  based  on  aesthetic 
criteria,  not  on  speculations  about  the  writer’s  ability  to  be  a  good  mother  as  well 
as  a  writer.  Buchi  Emecheta’s  ‘Feminism  with  a  Small  “f”!’  is  a  crudely  simplistic 
piece,  based  on  a  reductive  caricature  of  ‘Western  feminism’  shared  with  other 
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contributors.  One  of  the  differences  between  African  and  Western  feminism,  she 
suggests,  is  that  African  women  do  not  make  sex  the  centre  of  their  lives  ‘as  our 
Western  sisters’  do. 

A  special  issue  of  RAL  (ii)  co-edited  by  Rhonda  Cobham  and  Chikwenye 
Ogunyemi  focuses  on  women’s  writing.  Cobham’s  brief  introduction  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  continuing  debate  about  gender-related  issues  in 
African  literature.  Florence  Stratton’s  interesting  contribution,  The  Shallow 
Grave:  Archetypes  of  Female  Experience  in  African  Fiction'  (143-69),  appro¬ 
priates  an  idea  from  Western  feminist  theory  in  order  to  uncover  the  paradigms 
and  archetypes  common  to  the  lives  of  women  and  therefore  to  the  creative 
writing  they  produce.  Drawing  on  the  work  of  Sandra  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar, 
Stratton  finds  in  the  writings  of  Buchi  Emecheta  and  Mariama  Ba,  images  of 
‘enclosure  and  escape’,  indicating  the  ‘shallow  grave’  of  patriarchal  restrictions 
in  which  their  heroines  are  trapped. 

Robin  Visel’s  ‘A  Half-Colonization:  The  Problem  of  the  White  Colonial 
Woman  Writer’  ( Kunapipi  iii. 39^15)  is  another  thought-provoking  essay  written 
in  response  to  the  notion  that  all  women  in  colonial  and  post-colonial  countries 
are  doubly  colonized.  Visel  looks  at  writing  by  Jean  Rhys,  Doris  Lessing,  and 
Nadine  Gordimer  to  suggest  persuasively  that,  though  the  native  woman  is  truly 
doubly  oppressed  or  doubly  colonized  by  male  dominance  as  well  as  by  white 
economic  and  social  dominance,  the  white  settler  woman  can  best  be  described 
as  half-colonized.  Although  she  too  is  oppressed  by  white  men  and  patriarchal 
structures,  she  shares  in  the  power  and  guilt  of  the  colonists  and  can  break  her 
bonds  with  history  only  at  the  risk  of  violence,  madness,  and  self-destruction. 
Important  questions  about  the  context  in  which  African  women  write  and  the 
contexts  in  which  they  are  read  by  Western  women  are  raised  by  Kathleen 
McLuskie  and  Lyn  Innes  in  ‘Women  and  African  Literature’  ( Wasafiri  8.3-7).  If 
first-world  women  readers  are  to  have  their  say  about  texts  by  African  women, 
they  should  not  approach  them  simply  in  terms  of  their  own  needs  and 
preoccupations,  but  investigate  the  interaction  between  the  Africanness  encoded 
in  the  text  and  their  own  cultural  assumptions. 

Two  essays  in  Jones’s  Oral  and  Written  Poetry  in  African  Literature  Today 
consider  respectively  the  analysis  of  African  poetry  and  the  use  of  traditional 
elements  by  modern  poets.  In  ‘Critical  Perception  of  African  Poetry’  David 
Dorsey  suggests  that  African  poetry  written  in  English  has  not  received 
adequate  attention  to  form  and  this  omission  is  frequently  the  source  of  errors 
about  content.  Dorsey  offers  some  examples  of  concepts  and  procedures  for 
comprehending  African  poetry,  all  of  a  routine  nature.  Isidore  Okpewho’s 
‘African  Poetry:  The  Modern  Writer  and  the  Oral  Tradition'  is  a  broad 
historical  survey  of  the  social  and  political  circumstances  surrounding  the 
movement  from  orality  to  literacy  in  African  poetic  expression.  Contemporary 
poets,  says  Okpewho,  are  driven  to  reidentify  themselves  with  the  oral 
traditional  roots  of  their  craft  because  of  a  sense  that  Western  culture  is  alien  to 
them. 

Finally  to  be  noted  are  two  papers  that  are  not  readily  classifiable.  Willfried  F. 
Heuser’s  ‘Myth,  History  and  Literature  in  Africa'  IP  A  146. 146-72)  is  a  series  of 
rambling  reflections  on  the  theme  of  history  in  African  literature.  The 
subheadings,  among  them  ‘History  as  Reflected  in  African  Literature’  and 
‘Africans  on  African  History’,  are  indicative  of  the  range  and  general  lack  of 
focus.  Heuser  touches  on  francophone  and  lusophone  as  well  as  anglophone 
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writers,  and  his  historical  span  is  equally  wide.  The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  to  Wole  Soyinka  in  1986  provokes  Bernth  Lindfors  in  ‘Africa  and  the 
Nobel  Prize’  ( WL T  222-4)  to  air  the  question  of  European  cultural  domination 
in  making  the  award.  The  view  of  Chinweizu,  for  example,  is  that  the  Nobel 
Prize  is  a  Western  European  reward  for  those  who  render  specific  kinds  of 
service  to  Western  powers  and  Western  global  hegemony.  If  the  award  is  to  be 
given  to  another  African  writer,  who  are  the  likely  contenders?  asks  Lindfors, 
concluding  that  only  Chinua  Achebe  and  Nadine  Gordimer  are  possible 
candidates  at  the  moment. 

(b)  West  Africa 

As  the  title  suggests,  Richard  K.  Priebe’s  Myth,  Realism  and  the  West  African 
Writer  is  a  work  of  myth  criticism  with  the  predictable  theoretical  ancestry  of 
Van  Gennep,  Victor  Turner,  Mary  Douglas,  and  Joseph  Campbell.  Priebe  finds 
two  rhetorical  modes  in  West  African  literature,  the  mythic  and  the  ethical.  The 
ethical  is  a  realist  rhetoric,  largely  didactic  and  working  through  simile;  the 
mythical  is  a  metaphorical  and  paradoxical  mode,  presenting  an  inner  reality  in 
an  ahistorical,  cyclical,  or  disjunctive  manner,  employing  expressionistic,  often 
apocalyptic  imagery.  It  is  this  latter,  more  ‘difficult’  rhetoric,  Priebe  argues,  that 
is  the  dominant  one  in  West  African  elite  literature  today.  Priebe  is  obviously 
happier  dealing  with  mythic  writers  like  Soyinka  and  Kofi  Awoonor  than  with 
realists  like  Achebe,  though  his  chapter  on  Ghanaian  popular  writing  is  rich  in 
insight  into  the  common  ground  between  popular  and  elite  literature.  The  search 
for  monomythic  patterns  and  ‘deep  structures’  is  fraught  with  perils,  as  he  is  well 
aware,  and  at  his  best  Priebe  manages  to  avoid  being  restrictive,  offering  the 
reader  much  food  for  thought  as,  for  instance,  his  suggestion  that  works  arising 
out  of  a  mythic  consciousness  are  riddles  writ  large,  those  arising  out  of  an 
ethical  consciousness,  proverbs  writ  large.  In  his  chapter  on  Amos  Tutuola, 
Priebe  is  as  lively  and  stimulating  as  his  subject.  Tutuola’s  rhetoric,  he  suggests, 
is  that  of  a  riddler.  He  generates  confusion,  transgresses  popularity,  and  inverts 
our  normal  perceptions  of  the  physical  world,  leaving  us  with  the  sheer  joy  we 
derive  out  of  participating  in  that  confusion.  A  less  persuasive  version  of  Priebe’s 
thesis  is  evident  in  Viney  Kirpal’s  ‘The  Structure  of  the  Modern  Nigerian  Novel 
and  the  National  Consciousness’  (MFS  45-54).  The  digressive,  cyclic  plot 
structure  borrowed  from  oral  narrative  and  found  in  Tutuola’s  The  Palm-Wine 
Drinkard  is  the  dominant  pattern  for  later  Nigerian  novelists  in  terms  of 
narrative  structure  and  plot  construction,  argues  Kirpal,  reasonably  enough, 
but  it  seems  perverse  to  lump  together  novels  as  different  as  Gabriel  Okara’s  The 
Voice,  Soyinka’s  Season  of  Anomy,  and  T.  M.  Aluko’s  Wrong  Ones  in  the  Dock 
on  the  grounds  that  in  tone  and  texture  they  are  all  ‘successful’  novels.  The 
continuing  vitality  of  their  African  heritage  for  black  Americans  is  the  subject  of 
Arlene  A.  Elder’s  ‘Paul  Carter  Harrison  and  Amos  Tutuola:  The  Vitality  of  the 
African  Continuum’  (WLWE  171-8),  an  account  of  the  influence  of  The  Palm- 
Wine  Drinkard  on  Harrison’s  play  The  Great  MacDaddy.  The  Great  MacDaddy 
combines,  Elder  demonstrates,  traditional  African  elements  with  forms  from  the 
Afro-American  folk  tradition,  to  comment  on  the  dangers  and  possibilities  of 
black  life  in  America  in  the  1920s,  a  time  when  drugs  began  to  make  devastating 
inroads  into  the  black  community. 

Eldred  Durosimi  Jones  has  produced  a  third  edition  of  his  well-known  study 
The  Writing  of  Wole  Soyinka,  which  includes  discussion  of  Ake,  Opera  Wonyosi, 
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and  Requiem  for  a  Futurologist.  The  title  of  Greta  M.  K.  Coger  s  Index  of 
Subjects,  Proverbs  and  Themes  in  the  Writings  of  Wole  Soyinka  speaks  for  itself. 
Soyinka’s  own  Art,  Dialogue  and  Outrage  brings  together  nineteen  pieces  written 
by  Soyinka  between  1962  and  1987,  but  there  are  omissions,  the  early 
duikeritude/tigritude  essay,  for  instance.  Despite  the  diffuse  impression  of 
intellectual  distinction  and  the  witticisms  the  volume  is  difficult  to  read  through. 
Soyinka’s  discursive  prose  rarely  possesses  the  verbal  economy  of  his  plays.  The 
essays  are  at  their  best  when  most  spontaneous,  chatty,  and  personal,  as  in  the 
‘Neo-tarzanism’  piece  which  is  very  funny  at  the  expense  of  Chinweizu.  In 
similar  vein  is  Soyinka’s  witty  and  polemical  contribution  to  Petersen’s  Criticism 
and  Ideology ,  ‘Ethics,  Ideology  and  the  Critic’,  in  which  he  delivers  a  blast  at 
critics  of  African  literature,  arranging  them  along  a  descending  scale,  starting 
with  lovers  of  literature  and  ending  with  the  chichidodo  school  (‘don't  let  us  have 
any  of  that  holier-than-thou,  more-ethnic-than-thou  sanctimonious  shit’).  In 
between  come  ideologically  committed  and  expatriate  critics.  Soyinka  argues 
against  the  prevailing  tendency  in  African  literary  criticism  to  turn  criticism  into 
sociology  and  use  it  to  debate  political  opinion.  The  language  issue  is  one  aspect 
of  this  debate  and  Soyinka’s  argument  here  becomes  a  direct  attack  on  the 
position  of  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o,  ‘Let  us  not  have  this  exaggeration  of  coming¬ 
homeness,  which  exists  about  certain  writers’. 

Soyinka’s  perpetuation  of  one  of  the  satisfying  myths  of  Negritude  in  his 
notion  of  the  ‘universe  of  the  Yoruba  mind’  is  the  subject  of  James  Booth's 
brilliantly  incisive  exercise  in  deconstruction,  ‘Self-Sacrifice  and  Human 
Sacrifice  in  Soyinka’s  Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman  ( RAL  529-50).  Booth 
argues  that  Soyinka  suffers  from  a  perverse  romantic  primitivism,  ignoring 
contradictions  in  the  euphoric  security  of  myth.  It  is  human  sacrifice,  not  ritual 
suicide,  that  properly  and  philosophically  speaking  is  at  the  play’s  centre.  The 
playwright’s  search  for  a  metaphor  for  the  ‘universe  of  the  Y oruba  mind’  has  led 
him  to  confuse  an  irreducibly  primitive  human  sacrifice  with  an  authentically 
African  sacrifice  of  self.  Less  incisive  but  attractively  argued  is  Priebe’s 
discussion  of  The  Trials  of  Brother  Jero  (in  Myth,  Realism  and  the  West  African 
Writer)  which  suggests  that  Soyinka  assumes  two  authorial  voices,  the  prophetic 
and  the  fantastic,  often  within  the  same  piece.  Jero  is  the  archetypal  fantasist,  he 
argues,  a  trickster  whose  verbal  skills  and  clever  machinations  foster  satire  that 
is  political,  social,  and  personal  (authorial  self-parody).  Though  much  of  the 
play  is  highly  topical,  the  mythic  dimension  of  Jero  takes  us  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  good  situational  comedy.  Some  of  the  same  material  is  gone 
over  in  a  much  more  pedestrian  manner  by  Samuel  B.  Olorounto  in  ‘Modern 
Scheming  Giants:  Satire  and  the  Trickster  in  Wole  Soyinka’s  Drama'  ( Callaloo 
297-308),  in  which  he  says  that  the  modern  trickster  manifests  himself  in  politics, 
economics,  art,  and  education.  Akpofure  Oduaran  takes  a  linguistic  approach 
to  a  play  which  continues  to  pose  problems  of  understanding  and  evaluation  in 
‘Linguistic  Function  and  Literary  Style:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Language  of  Wole 
Soyinka’s  The  Road  (RAL  341-9).  The  different  syntactical  patterns  used  to 
describe  the  three  stages  of  the  Professor’s  quest  for  the  Word  are,  Oduaran 
suggests,  a  way  of  expressing  an  important  level  of  meaning  in  the  work.  The 
chthonic  approach  to  Soyinkan  criticism  is  evidenced  by  Rosemary  Colmer’s 
scholarly  ‘The  Motif  of  Resurrection  and  Forms  of  Regeneration  in  the  Novels 
of  Wole  Soyinka’  ( Kunapipi  iii.  53-68),  which  looks  at  Soyinka’s  use  of  myths  of 
resurrection  and  rebirth  to  provide  a  pattern  of  experience  parallel  to  that  lived 
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by  the  characters.  Colmer  suggests  rightly  that  Soyinka  is  dealing  in  both  novels 
with  chaotic  worlds  which  he  tries  to  organize  by  metaphor,  but  not  every  reader 
will  be  convinced  by  her  finding  of  a  message  of  qualified  hope  in  the 
metaphorical  conquest  of  death  enacted  in  his  fiction.  Priebe,  in  his  book,  takes  a 
more  searching  look  at  Soyinka’s  use  of  myth  in  his  discussion  of  The 
Interpreters,  an  enlightening  reading  of  the  novel,  emphasizing  the  central  role  of 
Bandele  as  the  quintessence  of  ‘coolness’/order  and  paying  due  recognition  to 
Soyinka’s  ironic  sense  that  art  and  mythology  continually  reaffirm  ideals  for 
humanity  to  live  up  to  despite  their  failure  to  do  so. 

Three  pieces  consider  Soyinka’s  poetry.  When  final-year  undergraduate 
students  cannot  read  A  Shuttle  in  the  Crypt  with  a  reasonable  measure  of 
understanding,  there  is  justification  for  the  accusation  by  critics  that  he  is  difficult 
and  his  meaning  ‘obscure’,  suggests  Aderemi  Bamikunle  in  ‘Problems  of 
Language  in  Understanding  Soyinka’s  A  Shuttle  in  the  Crypt ’  (in  Jones’s  Writing 
of  Wole  Soyinka).  Bamikunle  makes  a  wholly  judicious  attempt  to  offer  an 
approach  to  Soyinka’s  poetry,  avoiding  the  excessive  praise  and  blame  that  it 
often  provokes  and  concluding  that  the  major  obstacles  to  understanding  are  the 
difficult  syntax  and  allusions.  Also  in  this  volume  is  Niyi  Osundare’s  stylistics 
approach  to  one  of  Soyinka’s  best-known  works,  ‘The  Poem  as  a  Mytho- 
Linguistic  Event:  A  Study  of  Soyinka’s  “Abiku”’.  Osundare’s  critical  apparatus 
is  erudite  but  his  reading  of  the  poem  unexceptional.  Priebe  explores  some  of  the 
stylistic  differences  between  the  poetry  of  Soyinka  and  Kofi  Awoonor  in  his 
chapter,  ‘Liminality  and  the  Priest-Like  Role  of  the  Personae  in  Awoonor’s  and 
Soyinka’s  Poetry:  The  Poet  as  Prophet’.  In  spite  of  the  daunting  title  Priebe’s  is  a 
sensible  account  which  combines  close  critical  analysis  with  a  sense  of  the  poetry 
as  constituting  a  rite  of  passage,  in  Awoonor’s  case  a  celebration  of  the  rituals  of 
death  as  expressed  in  his  reinterpretation  of  traditional  dirge  while  Soyinka’s 
poetry  reworks  the  Ogun  myth.  Although  the  forms  are  different,  the  substance 
is  the  same,  Priebe  concludes. 

Chidi  Amuta  is  blinkered  by  his  commitment  to  a  materialist  aesthetic  in 
‘From  Myth  to  Ideology:  The  Socio-Political  Content  of  Soyinka’s  War 
Writings’  (. JCL  i.l  16-29).  With  the  Nigerian  Civil  War  Soyinka’s  historical 
consciousness  intensifies  and  acquires  a  more  overt  political  edge,  while  his 
artistic  philosophy  and  social  ideology  become  progressively  secular,  suggests 
Amuta.  Amuta’s  overall  view  of  Soyinka’s  development  is  persuasive,  but  his 
comments  on  individual  texts  are  not.  To  see  Madmen  and  Specialists,  for 
example,  as  simply  an  indictment  of  the  Nigerian  power-elite  is  wilfully  to  ignore 
the  playwright’s  obvious  desire  to  implicate  ‘the  system’  in  all  its  manifestations. 
An  essay  of  interest  for  Soyinkan  scholarship  is  Olatunde  Bayo  Lawuyi’s  ‘Ogun: 
Diffusion  across  Boundaries  and  Identity  Constructions’  ( AfrSR  127-39)  which 
suggests  that  for  Yoruba  writers  Ogun  is  a  nationalist  symbol,  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  a  desire  for  a  new  social  order. 

Hopes  and  Impediments:  Selected  Essays  1965-87  is  Achebe’s  second 
collection  of  essays,  many  of  which  analyse  the  racism  implicit  in  European 
attitudes  to  Africa.  Priebe’s  heavy-handed  reading  of  Things  Fall  Apart  in  his 
book  argues  that  Achebe’s  novels  are  didactic  but  not  in  the  manner  of  a  facile, 
two-dimensional  realism.  His  analysis  adds  little  new  to  well-established 
interpretations  of  the  novel  which  see  Okonkwo’s  pride  and  conservatism  posing 
a  threat  to  the  fabric  of  society.  Tim  Bascom  reassesses  the  treatment  of 
Christianity  and  makes  a  plea  for  Achebe’s  objectivity  in  ‘The  Black  African  and 
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the  “White  Man’s  God”  in  Things  Fall  Apart :  Cultural  Repression  or 
Liberation?’  ( CE&S  1 1  :i.70— 6).  When  the  cross-cultural  rapport  of  Mr  Brown 
and  the  wise  elder  Akunna  is  replaced  by  the  antagonistic  ethnocentrism  of  Mr 
Smith  and  Okonkwo,  Christianity  as  a  possible  source  of  cohesion  is  lost  in  the 
conflict.  Angela  Smith’s  ‘The  Mouth  with  which  to  Tell  of  Their  Suffering:  The 
Role  of  Narrator  and  Reader  in  Achebe’s  Things  Fall  Apart’  ( CE&S  ll:i. 77-90) 
is  an  intelligent  analysis  of  Achebe’s  manipulation  of  the  narrator’s  voice  and  his 
sustained  self-reflexive  irony.  The  schizophrenic  voice  of  the  narrator,  she 
suggests,  is  a  conscious  and  recurrent  device  to  make  manifest  the  meaning  of  the 
title  of  the  novel.  In  contrast  is  Noel  Woodroffe’s  rather  inconsequential  piece, 
‘Songs  of  Thunder:  The  Biafran  War  in  the  Poetry  of  Chinua  Achebe  and 
Christopher  Okigbo’  ( CE&S  1 0:ii.80— 7),  which  makes  the  obvious  point  that 
Achebe’s  meaning  is  conveyed  through  immediately  understandable  forms  and 
images  while  Okigbo’s  poetic  vision  is  a  highly  personal,  evocative,  and 
emotional  abstraction. 

Wole  Ogundele’s  ‘Chance  and  Deterministic  Irony  in  the  Novels  of  Elechi 
Amadi’  ( WLWE  189-203)  offers  a  thoughtful  reappraisal  of  a  Nigerian  writer 
who,  as  Ogundele  points  out,  is  out  of  tune  with  the  mainstream  of  African 
creative  and  critical  endeavours.  The  problem  with  Amadi’s  fiction,  suggests 
Ogundele  convincingly,  is  his  mingling  of  myth  and  realism.  Each  of  the  novels 
has  a  double  plot,  one  mythical,  the  other  realistic,  the  realistic  plot  in  every  case 
tending  to  deny  the  validity  of  its  mythical  counterpart.  Ogundele  finds  a 
disjunction  between  Amadi’s  realistic  method  which  tends  towards  an  in¬ 
creasing  scepticism  and  the  supernatural  dimensions  of  the  African  universe 
which  he  has  chosen  as  his  fictional  territory.  ‘A  Survey  of  Cultural  and 
Normative  Changes  within  the  Ibo  Family  Structure  in  the  Last  Two  Decades’, 
by  Michael  C.  Mbabuike  ( PA  146. 120-7),  is  a  sociological  account  which  makes 
fleeting  reference  to  recent  Nigerian  writing. 

Two  essays  on  Nigerian  drama  are  to  be  noted.  P.  Emeka  Nwabueze’s  ‘J.  P. 
Clark’s  Song  of  a  Goaf.  An  Example  of  Nigerian  Bourgeois  Drama’  ( WL  WE  35- 
40)  is  a  slight  piece,  attempting  to  defend  Clark  against  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
profundity  by  suggesting  that  in  the  play  Clark  succeeds  in  raising  an  ordinary 
problem  to  a  tragic  level,  thus  achieving  universality  of  subject  matter.  In  ‘The 
Making  of  Nigerian  Agit-Prop  Theatre:  The  Case  of  Tunde  Fatunde’  ( PA 
146.185-94)  Hilary  Enenche  explores  in  a  largely  uncritical  way  the  origins  and 
characteristics  of  agit-prop  theatre  in  Nigeria,  taking  a  comparative  look  at 
similar  drama  in  post-World  War  I  Russia  and  Germany. 

Jung’s  notion  that  visions,  myths,  and  fantasies  are  transformed  into 
archetypal  patterns  is  the  starting  point  for  Catherine  Acholonu’s  ‘ Ogbanje :  A 
Motif  and  a  Theme  in  the  Poetry  of  Christopher  Okigbo’  (in  Jones’s  Oral  and 
Written  Poetry  in  African  Literature  Today).  Okigbo,  we  are  told,  was  himself  an 
ogbanje  and  the  obscurity  of  his  poetry  is  the  result  of  his  cultic  knowledge  of  the 
Idoto  priesthood,  and  hence  his  spiritual  insight  is  sometimes  too  complex  for 
the  ordinary  reader.  Her  sweeping  conclusion  is  that  archetypal  criticism  is  most 
appropriate  for  an  understanding  of  not  only  Okigbo  but  most  of  African 
literature.  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Isaac  I.  Elimimian  in  ‘Poetry  as  a 
Vehicle  for  Promoting  National  Consciousness  and  Development:  The  Example 
of  Four  Nigerian  Poets’  (in  the  same  volume),  which  sets  out  by  discursive 
exegesis  to  show  how  Nigerian  poets  have  contributed  to  the  socio-cultural  and 
political  developments  of  their  country,  the  poets  in  question  being  Dennis 
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Osadebay,  Nnamdi  Akikiwe,  Okigbo,  and  Soyinka.  To  be  mentioned  is  Frank 
Birbalsingh’s  interview  with  the  Nigerian  poet  Niyi  Osundare,  winner  of  the 
1986  Commonwealth  Poetry  Prize  (PA  147.95-104). 

The  title  of  Ernest  N.  Emenyonu’s  ‘Technique  and  Language  in  Buchi 
Emecheta’s  The  Bride  Price,  The  Slave  Girl  and  The  Joys  of  Motherhood  ( JCL 
i.  1 30^4-1)  promises  more  than  the  predictable  survey  of  the  lot  of  African 
womanhood  that  it  turns  out  to  be.  Emenyonu  suggests  that  he  intends  to  look 
at  figurative  language,  the  omniscient  narrator,  and  irony,  but  his  perceptions 
are  bland  and  limited.  To  say  of  The  Slave  Girl  that  Emecheta’s  language  is  more 
concise,  the  imagery  clearer,  and  the  descriptions  more  apt  than  earlier  works  is 
not  enlightening.  One  of  the  younger  generation  of  Nigerian  novelists  is  the 
subject  of  Abioseh  Michael  Porter’s  ‘Ben  Okri’s  The  Landscapes  Within :  A 
Metaphor  for  Personal  and  National  Development’  ( WLWE  203-10),  which 
shows  how  Okri  uses  the  literary  conventions  of  the  Kunstlerroman  to  address 
questions  dealing  with  national  and  cultural  development  in  Nigeria.  Okri’s 
work,  suggests  Porter,  contains  echoes  of  other  writers,  both  European  and 
African,  but  the  most  important  literary  influence  on  The  Landscapes  Within  is 
Armah’s  The  Beautyful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born,  though  Porter  is  not  particularly 
subtle  in  his  discussion  of  Armah’s  novel. 

Armah’s  first  three  novels  are  discussed  by  Priebe  who  uses  Victor  Turner’s 
notion  of  liminality  to  suggest  somewhat  ponderously  that  in  each  of  his  novels 
Armah  supplies  a  photographic  negative  of  a  well-ordered  society.  The  negative 
has  a  repeated  symbolic  value  because  the  liminal  personae  are  mythic  heroes 
who  transcend  their  historical  limitations  to  bring  the  seeds  of  regeneration  to 
their  societies.  In  contrast  John  Coates’s  ‘The  Mythic  Undercurrent  in  The 
Beautyful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born ’  (WLWE  155-70)  is  a  subtle  and  persuasive 
reading  of  Armah’s  much  debated  first  novel,  taking  Joseph  Campbell’s  classic 
account  of  the  quest  archetype  to  show  that  Armah’s  use  of  the  mythic  pattern  is 
original  and  sophisticated.  In  Coates’s  analysis  the  novel  ends  in  rebirth  rather 
than  pessimism,  the  man  finding  renewal  in  the  knowledge  that  truth  exists  but  is 
to  be  found  in  the  business  of  living.  Different  again  is  Kofi  Owosu’s  ‘Armah’s 
F-R-A-G-M-E-N-T-S :  Madness  as  Artistic  Paradigm’  (Callaloo  361-70),  a 
pretentious  and  jargon-riddled  piece  which  looks  at  the  literary  dimensions  of 
the  theme  of  madness.  Armah,  he  suggests,  writes  novels  which  dramatize, 
without  resolving,  the  tensions  generated  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  polemical 
writing  and  the  strictly  literary.  Obi  Maduakor’s  ‘Symbolism  in  Armah’s  Two 
Thousand  Seasons'  (CE&S  10:ii.75-9)  is  a  useful  reading  of  the  novel  as  a  quest 
narrative,  emphasizing  the  dominant  impression  of  fable  despite  Armah’s 
attempts  to  situate  the  novel’s  action  within  a  contemporary  setting.  The  same 
novel  is  treated  comparatively  in  Derek  Wright’s  important  contribution  to 
Armah  studies,  ‘Orality  in  the  African  Historical  Novel:  Yambo  Ouologuem’s 
Bound  to  Violence  and  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Two  Thousand  Seasons'  (JCL  i.91- 
101).  Wright  searchingly  examines  what  he  calls  ‘two  exercises  in  simulated 
orality’  -  the  one  largely  negative  and  destructive,  the  other  corrective  and 
constructive.  Ouologuem’s  sardonic  pastiche  sets  out  to  undermine  the  oral 
narrative,  while  Armah’s  self-consciously  staged  griot-like  discourse  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  correct  the  method  of  narrating  African  history  as  well  as  that  history 
itself.  The  basic  problems  created  by  Two  Thousand  Seasons  are  formal  and 
aesthetic,  suggests  Wright.  Armah  strains  to  reproduce  an  illusion  of  orality 
which  overreaches  itself  and  produces  a  lugubrious  self-parodying  rhetoric. 
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Similarly  Armah’s  notion  of  history  is  theoretical  and  imprecise.  The  same  critic 
takes  entertaining  and  scholarly  issue  with  an  earlier  reading  of  Armah  s  last- 
published  novel  by  Robert  Fraser  in  The  Novels  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah:  A  Study  in 
Polemical  Fiction  (1980).  In  ‘Critical  and  Historical  Fictions:  Robert  Fraser’s 
Readings  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  The  Healers'  (EinA  i. 71-82)  Wright  shows  that 
Fraser’s  confusion  of  the  novel’s  diverse  materials  -  local  and  national,  Fantse 
and  Asante,  domestic  and  historical  -  has  effectively  turned  the  novel’s  major 
weakness,  namely  its  tendency  to  fall  into  two  separate  halves,  into  a  strength 
and  made  a  virtue  out  of  its  artistic  failure.  Another  scholarly  and  persuasive 
piece  is  Charles  Nama’s  ‘Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Utopian  World'  ( WLWE  25-35) 
which  sets  out  to  show  that  The  Healers  can  be  read  as  an  Ashanti  epic, 
attempting  to  convey  the  political  demise  of  an  entire  people  by  adapting 
aesthetic  conventions  from  traditional  Akan  society. 

Other  writers  from  Ghana  received  little  attention.  Priebe  offers  a  laborious 
analysis  of  Kofi  Awoonor’s  This  Earth,  My  Brother  as  an  Ewe  dirge,  seeing 
Amamu’s  journey  into  and  through  his  society  as  a  rite  de  passage.  Gay 
Wilentz’s  ‘Writing  for  the  Children:  Orature,  Tradition  and  Community  in  Efua 
Sutherland’s  Foriwa'  ( RAL  182-96)  focuses  on  the  oral  roots  of  the  play,  the  role 
of  women  in  reviving  the  traditions,  and  Sutherland's  use  of  two  aspects  of  the 
oral  tradition  -  the  retelling  of  African  folk-tale  and  the  presentation  of 
traditional  ceremony  -  as  a  way  of  resolving  cultural  conflicts  in  modern  African 
life.  In  pointing  out  the  correspondence  between  the  story  of  the  play  and 
Sutherland’s  own  strategies  for  development  in  rural  communities  Wilentz 
shows  how  Sutherland’s  art  becomes  a  metaphor  for  her  work  and  her  concept 
of  theatre  becomes  the  subject  of  her  art.  In  the  present  phase  of  West  African 
poetry  functional  relevance  has  become  a  major  criterion  for  choosing  which 
poets  will  be  read,  while  poetry  of  personal  experience  is  discouraged,  with 
harmful  effects  on  poetic  quality,  argues  Wole  Ogundele  in  a  fine  study  of ‘Kwesi 
Brew’s  Lyrical  Voice  in  The  Shadows  of  Laughter'  (in  Jones’s  Oral  and  Written 
Poetry  in  African  Literature  Today).  Priebe's  chapter,  ‘Ethical  Consciousness 
and  Ghanaian  Popular  Fiction:  A  Rhetoric  and  Sociology  of  a  Literature', 
explores  the  relation  between  popular  and  elite  writing  in  Ghana  in  the  late 
sixties,  delineating  the  way  in  which  the  elite  literature  of  the  mythic  type 
transcends  reality  through  symbolic  inversion  while  popular  literature  offers  a 
realistic  and  didactic  view  of  society. 

Finally  to  be  noted  are  two  contributions  on  Senegalese  writers  whose  work  is 
frequently  linked  comparatively  with  other  African  literary  feminists.  Charles 
Ponnuthurai  Sarvan’s  ‘Feminism  and  African  Fiction:  The  Novels  of  Mariama 
Ba’  ( MFS  453-64)  is  a  judicious  exploration  of  the  tensions  between  gender  and 
class  in  Ba’s  two  novels.  Sarvan  establishes  the  cultural  context  for  Ba  with 
admirable  lucidity  and  his  conclusion,  that  Ba’s  novels  are  questioning  and 
explorative  rather  than  radical  and  imperative,  is  sensible.  Peter  Hawkins  has 
interviewed  Aminata  Sow  Fall  for  AfricanA  (419-30). 


(c)  East  and  Central  Africa 

In  his  introduction  to  the  JCL  bibliography  for  1987  (ii.  1—7)  R.  M.  Ndegwa 
remarks  that  there  appears  to  be  a  literary  awakening,  albeit  a  small  one,  in  this 
region.  The  revival  is  coming  from  those  who,  in  the  heyday  of  creative  writing  in 
the  area,  were  either  in  universities  or  high  schools  studying  literature.  Of  the 
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older  generation,  exile,  incarceration,  and  demise  have  taken  their  toll  on  those 
who  pioneered  creative  writing  in  East  Africa.  As  yet  the  recession  of  literary 
barrenness  is  not  reflected  in  critical  evaluation  and  contributions  are  once  again 
sparse. 

Can  autobiography  be  history  and  can  history  be  autobiography  at  the  same 
time,  asks  Tony  E.  Afejuku  in  ‘Autobiography  or  History?:  Lawrence  Vambe’s 
An  Ill-Fated  People ’  ( RAL  508-19).  The  answer  is  yes,  argues  Afejuku,  when, 
like  Vambe’s  work  or  Jomo  Kenyatta’s  Facing  Mount  Kenya,  autobiography  is 
concerned  to  preserve  and  relive  the  past  as  an  inspiration  to  others  who  may 
wish  to  remove  the  last  vestiges  of  colonialism. 

In  ‘Writing  against  Neo-Colonialism’  (in  Petersen’s  Criticism  and  Ideology) 
Ngugi  recites  the  familiar  Marxist  slogans  into  which  his  writing  has  increasingly 
ossified,  thus  exemplifying  the  fusion  of  criticism  and  politics  which  Soyinka 
deplored.  The  choice  of  the  Kenyan  writer  today,  he  concludes,  is  self¬ 
censorship,  becoming  a  state  functionary,  or  risking  gaol  or  exile.  Ayo 
Mamadu’s  ‘Tracing  a  Winding  Stair:  Ngugi’s  Narrative  Methods  in  Petals  of 
Blood  ( WL  WE  1 6-25)  is  a  largely  descriptive  and  uncritical  attempt  to  apply  the 
notion  of  imitative  form  to  Ngugi’s  novel.  The  telling  of  the  story,  Mamadu 
suggests,  is  convoluted  because  the  complexity  of  human  relationships  and  the 
tortuousness  of  the  path  of  Kenyan  history  impose  on  Ngugi  the  manner  of  their 
telling.  Again  not  very  exciting  is  Joyce  Johnson’s  examination  of  the 
contribution  to  meaning  and  structure  of  Theng’eta  as  a  revolutionary  symbol  in 
‘A  Note  on  Theng’eta  in  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s  Petals  of  Blood  ( WLWE  12-15). 

Govind  N.  Sharma  has  produced  an  ingenious  piece  of  Eurocentric  criticism 
in  ‘Ngugi’s  Detained  as  a  Modern  Consolatio ’  ( RAL  520-8).  Though  Detained  is 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  Kenya’s  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  history,  it 
is  primarily  a  human  document,  an  attempt  by  Ngugi  to  understand  and  to 
justify  himself.  It  bears,  says  Sharma,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  masterpieces 
of  the  literary  genre  of  the  consolatio  such  as  Boethius’  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  though  the  solacia  in  Ngugi’s  case  is  found  not  in  philosophy  and 
the  workings  of  divine  Providence  but  in  ideology  and  the  dialectic  of  history. 
Another  thoughtful  piece  is  the  same  author’s  ‘Socialism  and  Civilization:  The 
Revolutionary  Traditionalism  of  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’  ( ArielE  ii.21-30),  which 
explores  Ngugi’s  deviations  from  orthodox  Marxism  and  finds  him  to  be  closer 
to  Fanon  in  his  thinking  on  the  colonial  bourgeoisie  and  the  revolutionary- 
potential  of  the  peasantry. 

Ogo  A.  Ofuani  takes  a  stylistic  approach  to  the  digressional  strategies  adopted 
by  the  several  singers  in  The  Song  Cycle  in  ‘Digression  as  Discourse  Strategy  in 
Okot  p’Bitek’s  Dramatic  Monologue  Texts’  {RAL  312-40).  Ofuani  suggests  in 
an  exhaustive  and  largely  unevaluative  piece  that  the  sense  of  coherence  that 
accompanies  the  narration  of  these  singers  varies  with  the  type  of  digression. 
The  symbolic  network  of  the  semi-allegorical  poem  Orphan  is  the  subject  of 
Abdul  R.  Yesufu’s  pedestrian  exegesis,  ‘The  Pan-African  Dilemma  and  the 
Ujamaa  Millennium  in  Okello  Oculi’s  Poetry’  (WLWE  233—44).  Yesufu  takes  a 
social  and  historical  approach,  suggesting  that  the  orphan  symbolizes  the 
Africans  who  are  left  to  the  ill  treatment  of  a  nagging  and  exploitative 
stepmother  who  in  turn  is  the  symbol  of  the  agents  of  European  imperialism  and 
neo-colonialism  in  Africa.  Ezenwa-Ohaeto’s  ‘Utopia,  Betrayal  and  Social 
Change  in  East  African  Poetry’  ( Obsidian  ll:ii.23— 39)  is  a  useful  survey  of  the 
effect  of  social  and  political  changes  on  East  African  poetry  from  the  sixties  but 
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superficial  in  its  judgements  on  individual  poems.  The  same  author’s  ‘The 
Human  Angle:  National  Consciousness  in  Jared  Angira’s  Poetry  in  Cascades' 
( CE&S  ll:i. 100-6)  is  an  unconvincing  attempt  to  show  that  Angira’s  imagery 
reinforces  his  treatment  of  political  themes. 

Finally  to  be  noted  is  Nuruddin  Farah’s  account  of  his  growth  as  a  writer, 
‘Why  I  Write’  (TWQ  1591-9).  Farah  begins  with  the  cultural  alienation  he 
experienced  as  a  Somali  child  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  includes  details  of  his 
early  difficulties  in  finding  a  publisher  and  the  increasingly  political  stance  of  his 
writing. 


(d)  South  and  Southern  Africa 

Dorothy  Driver’s  introduction  to  her  bibliographical  contribution  in  JCL 
(ii.  1 70—98)  gives  a  lively  and  informative  survey  of  the  local  literary  scene  in  the 
context  of  the  continuing  state  of  emergency  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the 
‘highlights’  on  which  she  remarks  is  the  development  of  oral  forms  like  worker 
drama  and  modern  equivalents  of  praise  poetry.  RAL  gives  evidence  of  this  by 
devoting  a  special  issue  (i)  to  ‘Black  South  African  Literature  Since  1976’. 

J.  M.  Coetzee’s  White  Writing:  On  the  Culture  of  Letters  in  South  Africa 
consists  of  seven  essays,  some  of  which  have  appeared  previously,  confined  to 
pre-1948  writing.  Coetzee’s  concern  is  with  some  of  the  intellectual  ideas 
through  which  Africa  has  been  perceived  by  Europe,  and  with  the  land  itself  — 
South  Africa  as  landscape  and  as  landed  property.  It  is  thus  a  study  of  the  white 
imagination.  One  of  the  fascinations  of  the  work  is  the  insights  it  provides  into 
issues  explored  in  Coetzee’s  own  fiction  -  pastoral  and  anti-pastoral,  the 
problem  of  how  to  capture  in  language  an  empty  landscape,  above  all  how  to 
cope  with  the  historical  insecurity  about  the  place  of  the  artist  of  European 
heritage  in  Africa.  From  his  insider’s  position  Coetzee  is  able  to  articulate  with 
subtlety  the  distinctively  British  and  Afrikaans  traditions  in  South  African 
writing  and  throughout  he  combines  aesthetic  and  ideological  issues  in  an 
enlightening  way.  But  as  a  whole,  the  study  conveys  a  sense  of  precisely  that 
historical  failure  which  is  its  theme.  One  of  the  key  chapters  is  devoted  to  a 
novelist  who  is  neglected  nowadays  because  of  her  treatment  of  race.  ‘Blood, 
Taint,  Flaw,  Degeneration:  The  Novels  of  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin’  examines 
Millin’s  ideas  on  race  as  an  adaptation  of  respectable  scientific  and  historical 
thoughts  only  barely  out  of  date  at  her  time.  Coetzee’s  conclusion  that  Millin’s 
emphasis  on  race  is  at  least  in  part  a  response  to  formal  problems  that  faced  her 
as  a  colonial  writer  working  in  the  medium  of  the  novel,  is  unconvincing,  but  his 
examination  of  the  ideology  of  racism  as  worked  out  through  Millin's  obsessive 
myth  of  blood  is  powerful  in  its  insights  into  the  discourse  of  racism.  Vernon 
February’s  And  Bid  Him  Sing:  Essays  in  Literature  and  Cultural  Domination  is  a 
more  disparate  collection  of  essays,  talks,  and  reviews,  described  by  the  author 
as  commentaries  on  cultural  imperialism,  covering  topics  as  various  as  praise 
poetry,  literary  stereotyping,  and  Creole  poetry.  February  is  at  his  best  when 
analysing  the  relationship  between  language  and  power,  but  overall  the  study 
lacks  a  clear  focus. 

A  special  tenth  anniversary  issue  (iii-iv)  of  Stajfrider ,  edited  by  A.  W. 
Oliphant  and  Ivan  Vladislavic,  brings  together  some  of  the  stories,  poems, 
photographs,  essays,  and  popular  history  published  in  it  over  the  past  decade. 
The  issue  also  carries  an  essay  by  Mike  Kirkwood  who  was  instrumental  in 
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getting  the  magazine  off  the  ground  and  recent  interviews  with  Chris  van  Wyk 
and  Njabulo  Ndebele,  who  have  both  played  important  roles  in  its  development. 
A  cumulative  index  of  all  the  work  published  in  the  first  six  volumes  (excluding 
reviews)  should  be  of  interest  both  to  scholars  working  in  the  area  and  to  the 
magazine’s  contributors.  Richard  Rive  has  edited  a  collection  of  Olive 
Schreiner’s  letters.  The  three  parts  into  which  the  present  volume  (the  first  of  two 
to  be  published)  has  been  divided  are  introduced  by  short  biographical  sketches 
that  set  the  letters  in  context.  There  is  also  a  comprehensive  index  to  the  work. 

That  always  important  genre  in  South  African  literature,  the  autobiography, 
is  the  subject  of  Michael  Wade’s  'Ties  that  Bind:  Dependency  and  Rebellion  in 
Some  South  African  Autobiographies’  ( RAL  489-507),  a  compelling  analysis  of 
settler  ideology  as  it  emerges  from  an  exploration  of  the  ‘crisis  of  audience’  in 
two  white  South  African  autobiographies,  those  of  Roy  Campbell  and  Sarah 
Gertrude  Millin.  For  all  their  dislike  of  each  other  there  is  a  fundamental  link, 
suggests  Wade,  between  Campbell  and  Millin  in  that  both  accuse  the 
metropolitan  culture  of  betrayal,  seeing  themselves  as  the  legitimate  possessors 
and  interpreters  of  those  values  for  which  the  ‘mother’  country  had  once  stood. 
Wade  goes  on  to  show  that  for  black  autobiographers  like  Peter  Abrahams  there 
is  no  such  crisis  of  identity  in  relationship  to  audience.  Abrahams  can  present  the 
white  settler  group  as  entirely  alien  to  metropolitan  culture  because  his  own 
identity  is  not  endangered  by  that  culture.  White  settler  ideology  is  explored  by 
Dorian  Haarhoffin  another  interesting  essay,  ‘Emeralds,  Ex-Gentlemen,  Escom 
and  Iscor:  Frontier  Literature  in  Namibia  circa  1925’  {ESA  1-18),  which  takes  as 
its  starting  point  Pierre  Macherey’s  notion  that  a  book  should  be  seen  as  a  figure 
against  a  background  of  other  formations.  Haarhoff  examines  Ethelreda  Lewis’s 
The  Flying  Emerald  and  Thirza  Nash’s  The  Ex-Gentleman  against  the 
background  of  South  Africa’s  mandatory  rule  in  the  territory  c.  1 925  as  reflected 
in  the  Windhoek  Advertiser  of  that  year.  The  gaps  and  silences  in  the  literary 
texts,  suggests  Haarhoff,  originate  in  the  novelists’  re-creation  of  a  frontier 
mythology  at  a  time  of  rapid  industrialization  and  state  control.  Stephen  Gray’s 
‘South  African  Fiction  and  a  Case  History  Revised:  An  Account  of  Research 
into  Retellings  of  the  John  Ross  Story  of  Early  Natal’  {RAL  455-76)  is  an 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  enquiry  into  the  ways  in  which  the  biasing  and 
manipulation  of  historical  data  and  opinion  has  proceeded.  Gray’s  research  into 
the  origins  of  the  ‘John  Ross’  story  shows  how  the  reliance  of  previous  writers  on 
the  interpretative  texts  of  early  colonial  historians  has  created  what  amounts  to  a 
myth,  ultimately  devised  to  justify  the  rightness  of  white  control  in  early  Natal. 
Michael  Green’s  ‘History  in  Fiction:  Oliver  Walker  and  John  Dunn’  {EinA  i.29- 
53)  also  explores  problems  in  the  textual  encoding  of  history  and  literature  in  its 
examination  of  Walker’s  portrayal  of ‘the  white  chief  of  Zululand’.  Historical 
fiction,  concludes  Green,  is  produced  in  response  to  ideological  and  social 
motivations  similar  to  those  which  prompt  historical  revisionism. 

Stephen  Watson’s  ‘Sydney  Clouts  and  the  Limits  of  Romanticism’  {WLWE 
210-32)  is  both  a  seminal  assessment  of  Clouts  which  leaves  the  impression  of 
there  being  little  else  to  be  said  and  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  literary 
romanticism  in  South  Africa.  Romanticism  was  the  ideology  by  means  of  which 
the  colonizer  poet  hoped  to  connect  Europe  and  Africa  in  a  harmonious 
relationship,  integrating  the  best  of  each  in  a  new  indigenous  culture.  In  fact, 
argues  Watson,  it  became  a  way  of  ensuring  the  poet’s  estrangement  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  excluded  those  very  terms  -  society,  politics,  history  - 
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whose  recognition  was  essential  if  the  romantic  project  itself  was  to  succeed. 
Watson  sees  Clouts  as  a  colonizer  poet,  one  neither  of  England  nor  wholly  of 
Africa,  occupying  a  ground  so  indeterminate  that  it  frequently  appears  to  be 
groundless.  And  that  was  his  tragedy.  In  ‘South  Africa  Past  and  Future  in  Peter 
Abrahams’  Wild  Conquest ’  ( WLWE 1-1 1)  Michael  Harris  offers  a  bland  study  of 
the  novel,  seeing  it  as  a  forerunner  of  later  African  anglophone  novels  which 
have  fictionalized  history.  Harris  praises  Abrahams’s  impartiality  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  Great  Trek  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  Boers  and  the  Matabele, 
ignoring  almost  completely  the  liberal  humanist  perspective  within  which 
Abrahams  is  writing.  Geoffrey  Haresnape’s  ‘The  Battle  for  the  Books:  The 
Evolution  of  the  Academic  Criticism  of  South  African  Literature  in  English 
1956-1976’  ( ESA  41-9)  is  a  survey-article  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  South  African  writing  suggested  by  Roy 
Campbell  and  William  Plomer  in  their  Voorslag  magazine  of  1926.  Stephen 
Gray  writes  authoritatively  on  the  ambivalent  but  formative  role  of  Plomer  in 
defining  South  African  literature  in  English  in  ‘“Doubly  Involved  and  Doubly 
Detached”:  William  Plomer’s  Creative  Use  of  the  Colonial-Motherland  Bond' 
(CE&S  1 1  :i.46 — 54). 

Nadine  Gordimer  continues  to  attract  critical  interest.  A  special  issue  of 
ArielE  (iv)  was  devoted  to  her  work.  In  The  Essential  Gesture:  Writing,  Politics 
and  Places  Stephen  Clingman  has  edited  a  selection  of  Gordimer's  non-fictional 
writing  which  provides  insights  into  her  changing  perception  of  her  role  as  a 
writer  and  her  sense  of  marginality  and  self-reflexivity.  Judie  Newman  includes 
Gordimer’s  most  recent  novel  A  Sport  of  Nature  in  her  excellent  brief  study 
which  combines  searching  literary  analysis  with  a  wide-ranging  exploration  of 
ideas,  both  political  and  relating  to  the  theory  of  fiction.  Newman  shows  how 
Gordimer’s  writing  is  both  politically  committed  and  formally  innovative, 
confronting  subject  matter  of  great  contemporary  interest  and  at  the  same  time 
seeking  out  narrative  forms  that  combine  European  and  indigenous  cultures. 
Her  work  thus  offers  an  important  contribution  to  postmodernist  reassessments 
of  narrative  poetics  and  a  conscious  challenge  to  European  conceptions  of  the 
novel.  Newman  places  particular  emphasis  on  Gordimer’s  interrogation  of  the 
connection  between  gender  and  politics  and  explores  other  major  concerns  such 
as  the  crisis  of  liberal  values,  the  relation  of  gender  and  genre,  and  the  psycho¬ 
pathology  of  power. 

Rowland  Smith’s  ‘Inside  and  Outside:  Nadine  Gordimer  and  the  Critics’ 
{ArielE  iv.3-9)  is  a  review  of  recent  Gordimer  criticism,  focusing  on  the 
difference  between  the  approach  of  the  ‘insider’  (involving  history,  politics, 
cultural  theory)  and  the  ‘outsider’s’  more  ‘literary’  analysis.  The  insider's  view  is 
well  illustrated  by  Stephen  Gray’s  perceptive  and  compelling  study  of  an  early 
novel  from  Gordimer’s  ‘liberal’  period,  ‘Gordimer’s  A  World  of  Strangers  as 
Memory’  {ArielE  iv.  11-16).  From  the  perspective  of  the  present  the  novel  has 
become  a  documentary,  charting  a  landscape,  he  suggests,  that  no  longer  exists 
and  offering  an  archive  of  the  writer’s  lost  possibilities.  Robert  Green  retreads 
the  familiar  theme  of  Gordimer’s  attempt  to  unravel  the  consciousness  of  her 
age,  in  particular  her  attempt  to  enter  the  world  of  black  experience  in  South 
Africa  while  remaining  a  member  of  the  dominant  white  minority,  with  insight 
and  assurance  in  ‘From  The  Lying  Days  to  July’s  People :  The  Novels  of  Nadine 
Gordimer’  {JML  543-63).  Gordimer’s  development,  both  ideologically  and 
aesthetically,  is  examined.  Green  suggesting  that  A  Guest  of  Honour  is  the  last 
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work  of  realism  before  the  later  proleptic  and  prophetic  texts  which  flaunt  their 
own  style  as  artefact.  Two  formalist  readings  are  to  be  mentioned.  Mary 
Donaghy’s  ‘Double  Exposure:  Narrative  Perspective  in  Gordimer’s  A  Guest  of 
Honour ’  ( ArielE  iv.  19-32)  explores  the  significance  of  the  shift  in  narrative 
perspective  which  occurs  at  Bray’s  death.  The  adoption  of  Rebecca’s  point  of 
view,  argues  Donaghy  persuasively,  redirects  the  narrative  focus  inward, 
towards  the  private  and  the  personal  and  away  from  the  political  debate  that  has 
largely  preoccupied  Bray.  Of  less  significance  is  Andre  Viola’s  ‘The  Irony  of 
Tenses  in  Nadine  Gordimer’s  The  Conservationist  ( ArielE  iv. 45-54)  which 
reaches  the  not  surprising  conclusion  that  Mehring  is  a  character  so  persistently 
haunted  by  his  past  that  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  envisaging  a  positive 
future. 

A  group  of  interesting  essays  considers  issues  of  gender  in  Gordimer’s  writing. 
One  of  the  most  impressive,  Robin  Visel’s  ‘Othering  the  Self:  Nadine  Gordimer’s 
Colonial  Heroines’  (ArielE  iv. 33-42),  investigates  the  pursuit  of  blackness  on  the 
part  of  her  heroines.  The  white  African  woman  is  victimized  by  her  sex  but 
privileged  by  her  skin  colour,  her  victim  role  only  obscuring  her  collusion  in  the 
power  structure.  For  Gordimer  the  heroine’s  attempt  to  empathize  with  the 
black  Other  leads  her  to  confront  and  set  free  the  Other  within  her  self.  A  tragic 
impasse  in  South  African  culture  is  the  subject  of  Barbara  Temple-Thurston’s 
lively  essay,  ‘Madam  and  Boy:  A  Relationship  of  Shame  in  Gordimer’s  July’s 
People ’  {WLWE  51-8),  which  reads  the  end  of  the  novel  pessimistically  with 
Maureen  and  July  having  both  shed  roles  and  illusions.  Still  on  the  theme  of 
masters  and  servants  or,  to  be  precise,  maids  and  madams,  Rowland  Smith’s 
‘Leisure,  Law  and  Loathing:  Matrons,  Mistresses,  Mothers  in  the  Fiction  of 
Nadine  Gordimer  and  Jillian  Becker’  {WLWEAX-5X)  raises  the  question  of  how 
to  avoid  growing  up  to  resemble  one’s  mother.  Jillian  Becker’s  solution  is  a 
viperish  wit  while  Gordimer’s  Hillela  escapes  the  pattern  of  her  upbringing  in 
comfortable,  white  Johannesburg  by  becoming  a  sport  of  nature  who  ‘exhibits 
abnormal  variation  or  a  departure  from  the  parent  stock  or  type’. 

The  problem  of  committed  white  fiction  is  the  focus  of  Richard  Peck’s 
thoughtful  study  of  Gordimer’s  most  recent  novel,  ‘What’s  a  Poor  White  to  Do?: 
White  South  African  Options  in  A  Sport  of  Nature ’  ( ArielE  iv. 75-93).  Although 
the  novel  offers  a  more  revolutionary  alternative  than  the  variety  of  white  South 
African  roles  explored  by  her  previous  fiction,  Gordimer  seems  less  than  pleased 
with  the  result.  Hillela  embraces  blackness  and  revolution  as  the  source  of  her 
utopian  vision,  but  the  author’s  ambivalent,  often  sardonic  treatment  of  her 
heroine  suggests  an  increasing  pessimism  about  the  sacrifice  of  humane  values 
inherent  in  Hillela’s  approach.  Who  makes  the  more  ‘essential’  gesture, 
Gordimer  or  Coetzee?  asks  Kelly  Hewson  in  ‘Making  the  “Revolutionary 
Gesture”:  Nadine  Gordimer,  J.  M.  Coetzee  and  Some  Variations  on  the  Writer’s 
Responsibility’  {ArielE  iv.55-72).  Gordimer  shows  us  one  way  in  her 
commitment  to  critical  realism  and  her  reliance  on  actual  history;  Coetzee  s 
ahistorical  approach  is  a  reminder  that  oppression  and  injustice  are  not  limited 
to  South  Africa,  that  in  some  sense  they  are  eternal.  Paolo  Splendore  treads  the 
by  now  familiar  ground  of  Coetzee’s  borrowings  from  Defoe  s  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  ‘J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Foe\  Intertextual  and  Metafictional  Resonances’  ( CE&S 
1 1  :i. 55-60).  To  be  noted  is  Doireann  MacDermott’s  largely  descriptive  account 
of  Rumours  of  Rain  and  A  Dry  White  Season  in  ‘A  Narrow  Beam  of  Light:  A 
Reading  of  Two  Novels  by  Andre  Brink’  {WLWE  178-88). 
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The  South  African  contribution  in  Petersen’s  Criticism  and  Ideology  debates 
ideological  issues  almost  exclusively.  Sipho  Sepamla’s  ‘To  What  Extent  Is  the 
South  African  Writer’s  Problem  Still  Bleak  and  Immense?’  is  reductionist.  Until 
the  struggle  is  won,  there  is,  according  to  Sepamla,  no  ‘time  and  calm  for  all  these 
fine  points’  of  moral  and  literary  discrimination.  A  similar  line  is  taken  by 
Mongane  Wally  Serote  in  ‘Power  to  the  People:  A  Glory  to  Creativity’,  in  which 
he  says  prescriptively  that  South  African  literature  is  irrelevant  unless  it  is 
inspirational.  In  contrast,  Njabulo  Ndebele’s  ‘“Beyond  Protest’’:  New 
Directions  in  South  African  Literature’  offers  a  searching  analysis  of  the  relation 
between  literature  and  politics.  Protest  writing,  Ndebele  says,  has  run  its  course. 
Literature  should  turn  away  from  an  obsession  with  whites  and  their  power 
mechanisms  and  towards  an  affirmation  of  black  culture  and  an  exploration  of 
the  structures  of  a  future  independent  black  South  Africa.  Ndebele’s  paper  is 
important  in  its  suggestion  of  new  orientations  for  South  African  writing. 

Kelwyn  Sole’s  analysis  of  black  fiction  after  Soweto,  The  Days  of  Power: 
Depiction  of  Politics  and  Community  in  Four  Recent  South  African  Novels' 
(. RAL  65-88),  might  well  be  expanded  into  a  full-length  study,  so  comprehensive 
is  it  in  its  treatment.  The  novels  in  question  are  Mongane  Wally  Serote’s  To 
Every  Birth  Its  Blood,  Miriam  Tlali’s  Amandla ,  Mbulelo  Mzamane’s  The 
Children  of  Soweto,  and  Sipho  Sepamla’s  A  Ride  on  the  Whirlwind.  Apart  from  a 
slight  ponderousness  of  style,  Sole’s  reading  is  discriminating  and  far  removed 
from  either  reductive  ideological  criticism  or  banal  statements  of  theme  and  he 
brings  theoretical  perspectives  to  his  analysis  with  insight  and  authority.  Martin 
Trump’s  survey  of  the  main  developments  of  black  South  African  short  fiction, 
‘Black  South  African  Short  Fiction  in  English  Since  1976’  ( RAL  34-64),  is  a 
useful  discussion  of  the  work  of  major  practitioners  like  Ndebele,  Mzamane, 
and  Mtutuzeli  Matshoba.  What  is  evident  after  1976  is  not  so  much  a  new 
direction  for  this  genre,  as  with  the  novel,  but  a  continuation  of  themes  and 
concerns  central  to  earlier  collections  of  black  short  stories.  Like  Ndebele, 
Trump  wishes  to  redefine  the  notion  of  protest  literature  -  black  South  African 
writing  is  as  much  about  assertion  and  affirmation  as  it  is  a  record  of  anger  and 
hardship.  Michael  Vaughan’s  ‘Can  the  Writer  Become  the  Story  Teller?’ 
{Staffrider  iii-iv.310-17)  is  a  brief  critique  of  the  stories  of  Matshoba, 
considering  his  break  with  liberalism  to  produce  a  fiction  closely  in  touch  with 
popular  experience.  Also  in  Staffrider  are  an  interview  with  Ndebele  by  A.  W. 
Oliphant  (iii-iv. 341-6)  and  an  interesting  review-article  by  Ndebele,  ‘Turkish 
Tales  and  Some  Thoughts  on  South  African  Fiction’  (318-40). 

Cherry  Clayton  writes  attractively  on  Bessie  Head’s  A  Bewitched  Crossroads 
in  “‘A  World  Elsewhere”:  Bessie  Head  as  Historian’  (EinA  i. 55-69),  seeing  this 
final  novel  as  a  corrective  historical  study,  overturning  Eurocentric  colonial 
myths  and  offering  a  convincing  rereading  of  Southern  African  history  which 
enables  Head  to  project  an  ideal  platform  for  the  future.  In  ‘  “A  Nice-Time  Girl” 
Strikes  Back:  An  Essay  on  Bessie  Head’s  A  Question  of  Power  ( RAL  170-81) 
Margaret  Tucker  uses  the  theories  of  Helene  Cixous  to  explicate  Head’s  novel 
which  presents  us,  she  argues,  with  a  subversive  philosophical  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  marginality,  sexual,  racial,  and  cultural. 

Turning  to  South  African  poetry:  Wole  Ogundele’s  ‘The  Exile’s  Progress: 
Dennis  Brutus’  Poetry  in  the  First  Phase  of  His  Exile’  (CE&S  10:ii. 88-98)  is  a 
thematic  reading  of  Brutus’s  early  writing  and  very  predictable  in  its  emphasis 
on  its  elegiac  and  introspective  nature.  More  persuasively,  Mbongeni  Z.  Malaba 
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writes  on  the  poetry  of  Kunene  in  ‘Super-Shaka:  Mazisi  Kunene’s  Emperor 
Shaka  the  Great'  ( RAL  477-88).  This  is  a  scholarly  exercise  in  textual  analysis 
which  sets  out  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  his  claim  that  the  poem  is  an  ‘honest’ 
historical  record,  Kunene’s  purpose  is  to  respond  to  earlier  myths  about  Shaka 
with  counter-myths.  The  cause  of  Africanist  historiography  is  not  served, 
concludes  Malaba,  by  ‘glorious  technicolour’.  Jane  Wilkinson  interviewed 
Kunene  for  CE&S  (1 0:ii.34 — 43). 

Mongane  Wally  Serote’s  ‘Post-Sharpeville  Poetry:  A  Poet’s  View’  (TWQ 
1600-6)  is  an  impassioned  survey  of  black  South  African  poetry  after 
Sharpeville  containing  some  interesting  comments  on  poetic  language.  The 
conventional  modes  of  academic  consumption  of  poetry  are  inappropriate  when 
dealing  with  much  contemporary  black  poetry  in  South  Africa,  according  to 
Jeremy  Cronin  in  “‘Even  under  the  Rine  of  Terror  . . .”:  Insurgent  South  African 
Poetry’  (RAL  12-23).  It  needs,  he  suggests,  to  be  contextualized  within  the  wave 
of  mobilization  and  struggle  in  recent  years,  a  context  which  includes 
performance  of  poetry  at  political  rallies  and  trade  union  meetings,  and  what 
Cronin  calls  ‘the  poetry  of  testament’,  smuggled  out  of  gaols  on  toilet  paper.  The 
stylistic  features  of  this  poetry  are  those  associated  with  oral  literature:  it  tends 
to  be  additive,  aggregative,  formulaic,  and  ‘copious’.  Mbulelo  V.  Mzamane’s 
‘New  Poets  of  the  Soweto  Era:  Van  Wyk,  Johennesse,  and  Madingane’  (RAL  3- 
11)  is  a  useful  introduction  to  some  not  so  well-known  names,  seeing  them 
largely  in  the  mainstream  of  black  consciousness.  Soweto  poetry,  says 
Mzamane,  is  a  communal  event;  the  poets  are  the  izimbongi  come  to  life. 

A  vital  alternative  to  the  dominant  tradition  in  South  African  theatre 
represented  by  Athol  Fugard  is  given  an  authoritative  survey  treatment  in  Ian 
Steadman’s  ‘Stages  in  the  Revolution:  Black  South  African  Theatre  Since  1976’ 
(RAL  24-33).  This  radical,  often  didactic  political  theatre  which  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  black  consciousness  is  represented  by  playwrights  like  Matsemela 
Manaka,  Maishe  Maponya,  and  Fatima  Dike  who  create  plays  in  ‘workshop’, 
drawing  material  from  the  realities  of  township  life. 

Ruth  Whittaker’s  useful  study,  Doris  Lessing,  contains  a  chapter  on  ‘The 
Colonial  Legacy’  which  considers  Lessing’s  African  writing.  Whittaker  covers 
familiar  territory  with  economy  and  insight,  seeing  Lessing’s  African  stories 
arising  from  an  irony  engendered  by  the  perceived  gap  between  colonial  myths 
and  the  African  reality.  An  Articulate  Anger:  Dambudzo  Marachera:  1952-87  is 
the  transcript  of  an  interview  by  Kirsten  Petersen  at  Aarhus  in  March  1987. 
Robert  Fraser  has  contributed  an  obituary  of  Marachera  in  JCL  (i.4).  Since 
Zimbabwean  poetry  receives  relatively  scant  critical  attention,  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  a  discussion  of  poets  like  Musaemura  Zimunya  and  Chenjerai  Hove 
alongside  the  better-known  South  African  poets  like  Kunene  and  Mafika  Gwala 
in  Kadiatu  Sesay’s  ‘Hopes  of  a  Harvest  Festival!:  Some  Southern  African 
Voices’  (in  Jones’s  Oral  and  Written  Poetry  in  African  Literature  Today).  Sesay’s 
comparative  study  of  poetic  tone  remains,  however,  disappointingly  simplistic. 

What  Mapanje  has  called  his  ‘cryptic’  style  is  the  subject  of  Steve  Chimombo’s 
‘The  Chameleon  in  Lore,  Life  and  Literature  -  The  Poetry  of  Jack  Mapanje’ 
(JCL  i.  102-15).  The  ‘singing  chameleon’  not  only  reconstructs  material  from 
folklore  but  ‘retells’  old  tales  to  interpret  the  present  situation.  The  poems, 
Chimombo  argues,  are  demonstrations  of  the  chameleon-like  techniques  of 
simulation,  mystification,  and  camouflage  designed  to  teach  and  ridicule. 
Mapanje’s  ‘Censoring  the  African  Poem:  Personal  Reflections’  (in  Petersen’s 
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Criticism  and  Ideology )  is  a  wryly  humane  account  of  the  banning  history  of  his 
collection  of  poetry  Of  Chameleons  and  Gods  by  the  Malawian  Censorship 
Board. 


3.  Australia 

(a)  General 

The  best  bibliographical  sources  for  Australia  continue  to  be  the  ALS  and 
JCL  annual  bibliographies,  with  AuBR  for  early  information  about  texts. 
Perhaps  as  an  act  of  expiation,  publishers  in  the  bicentennial  year  produced  a 
large  crop  of  books  about  groups  marginalized  in  conventional  accounts  of 
Australian  history  and  culture,  notably  Aborigines  and  women.  There  were  also 
several  analyses  of  popular  culture  interrogating  the  cultural  myths  that 
condition  exclusion  and  inclusion.  The  other  dominant  impression  conveyed  by 
this  year’s  books  is  the  tension  between  biographical  interest  in  Australian 
authors,  with  a  major  biography  of  Martin  Boyd  and  other  biographical 
sketches  and  interviews  with  writers  appearing,  and  on  the  other  hand  critical 
rejection  of  authorial  intentionality. 

The  Penguin  New  Literary  History  of  Australia,  edited  by  Laurie  Hergenhan, 
deconstructed  itself  as  I  read  it,  in  the  sense  that  clumps  of  pages  came  away 
from  the  spine  each  time  the  book  was  opened;  possibly  the  medium  was  the 
message  but  it  seemed  particularly  unsatisfactory  in  a  book  likely  to  be  used 
repeatedly  for  reference.  It  was  published  in  an  apparently  sturdier  form  as  a 
special  issue  of  ALS  (iv).  Its  approach  to  literary  history  is  pluralist,  avoiding 
canonical  and  judgemental  methods,  linear  chronology,  and  division  by  genre, 
and  including  chapters  on  the  production  of  literature  and  on  Australian 
culture’s  perceptions  of  itself.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  a  general 
introductory  one  on  such  topics  as  Aboriginal  literature  and  Australian  English, 
and  the  others  each  covering  periods  of  about  fifty  years,  ending  in  1988;  the 
thirty-four  chapters  are  written  by  different  critics  whose  critical  methods  vary 
widely.  The  major  weakness  of  the  editorial  policy,  acknowledged  by  the  editors, 
is  the  lack  of  focus  on  particular  writers  and  formal  experiments;  references  to 
Henry  Lawson  pepper  the  text  but  there  is  no  extended  treatment  of  his  work, 
and  Barbara  Baynton  is  dismissed  as  a  writer  of ‘stories  of  unrelieved  gloom  and 
psychological  desolation’.  The  impact  of  incisive  essays,  such  as  Brian 
Matthews’s  on  ‘Literature  and  Conflict'  and  Bruce  Bennett’s  on  cultural 
perceptions  of  Australia  since  1965,  is  weakened  by  others  containing  routine 
surveys,  but  no  one  literary  history  is  sufficient  in  itself  and  this  one  is 
distinctively  different  from  Ken  Goodwin’s  ( YW 67.739)  and  the  Oxford  History 
(1985). 

Intellectual  Movements  and  Australian  Society,  edited  by  Brian  Head  and 
James  Walter,  contains  a  chapter  by  Patrick  Buckridge  called  ‘Intellectual 
Authority  and  Critical  Traditions  in  Australian  Literature:  1945  to  1975’.  The 
closing  date  is  a  rather  frustrating  one  given  the  recent  developments  in  critical 
discourses,  but  Buckridge’s  argument  is  that  he  has  provided  a  context  in  which 
they  can  be  understood  by  analysing  the  hegemonic  dominance  of  the  liberal 
critical  tradition  in  Australia.  He  focuses  on  four  intellectual  traditions  -  liberal, 
conservative.  Old  and  New  Left  -  giving  a  particularly  incisive  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  liberal  tradition  undermined  the  Old  Left’s  canons  of  socialist 
realism. 
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Helen  Daniel’s  witty,  punning,  and  playful  Liars  attempts  to  break  the 
conventional  critical  mould  as  the  novelists  she  considers  distort  and  recreate 
traditional  novelistic  forms.  She  uses  several  recurrent  motifs  to  suggest  the 
tantalizing  and  paradoxical  qualities  of  the  fictions  explored,  including  the 
epigraph:  ‘  “All  Cretans  Are  Liars”:  Epimenides,  a  Cretan’  and  Maurits  Escher’s 
lithograph  ‘Cube  with  Magic  Ribbons’.  She  avoids  labels  like  ‘postmodernist’  in 
her  treatment  of  ‘liars’  who  celebrate  the  artifice  of  fiction,  such  as  Peter  Carey, 
Peter  Mathers,  and  Elizabeth  Jolley,  instead  relating  the  new  Australian  novel’s 
‘logic  of  contradiction  and  antagonism’  to  the  loops  in  Bach’s  fugues,  Escher’s 
drawings,  and  Kurt  Godel’s  Incompleteness  Theorem.  Chapters  on  particular 
writers  are  interspersed  with  dialogues  between  reader  and  liar,  with  the  role  of 
the  reader  changing  as  he  or  she  acknowledges  that  the  reading  creates  the 
fiction;  sometimes  the  dialogues  are  too  overtly  didactic  and  unidiomatic  as 
when  the  reader  exclaims  ‘Balderdash’.  Chapters  on  writers  include  potted 
biographies  which  seems  odd  in  a  work  which  attempts  to  undermine  linear 
notions  of  history;  the  context  is  more  revealing  than  the  appreciative  accounts 
of  particular  fictions,  which  tend  to  be  descriptive.  The  sustained  investigation  of 
‘truth’  in  fiction  is  undogmatic  and  persuasive. 

Lying  is  a  cruel  definition  of  ‘big-noting’.  Big-Noting,  by  Robin  Gerster,  is  a 
sympathetic  but  analytic  account  of  Australian  war  writing  from  the  1 890s  to  the 
present  day;  ‘big-noting’  means  giving  extravagant  praise  to  oneself  and  Gerster 
finds  ‘the  tendency  to  big-note’  evident  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  about  the 
First  Australian  Imperial  Force,  from  diggers’  private  letters  and  diaries  to 
official  histories.  The  first  half  of  the  book  mainly  concerns  Australian 
involvement  in  the  First  World  War  and  the  persistence  of  certain  motifs  that 
originate  in  early  propaganda;  Gerster  refers  to  ‘the  energy  and  dedication  of  the 
original  Anzac  legend-makers  in  fabricating  a  rudimentary  body  of  heroic 
myth’.  The  myth  centres,  inevitably,  around  notions  of  masculinity:  Gerster 
traces  the  literary  evolution  of  the  lean,  sun-tanned,  muscular  bushman,  with  his 
effortless  superiority  over  weedy  British  Tommies,  into  demigod  through 
consistent  comparison  with  Homeric  and  Shakespearean  heroes.  Significant 
metaphors  persist  into  the  literature  of  the  Second  World  War,  particularly 
theatrical  and  sporting  ones,  together  with  recurrent  privileging  of  action  and 
instinct  over  reflection  and  intellect,  though  all  this  alters  significantly  in  writing 
about  the  Australian  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  Gerster’s  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  theme  reveals  dissident  voices  from  1915  onwards.  The  writer’s 
comparisons  between  Australian  war  writing  and  that  of  Europe  and  America 
are  illuminating  and  wide-ranging,  while  his  wit  irradiates  but  never  ridicules  a 
sombre  subject. 

The  legends  Gerster  traces  recur  to  some  extent  in  Myths  of  Oz:  Reading 
Australian  Popular  Culture,  by  John  Fiske,  Bob  Hodge,  and  Graeme  Turner, 
which  is  a  readable  and  lively  attempt  ‘to  reveal  the  processes,  the  languages, 
through  which  Australia  is  constructed’  in  popular  culture,  focusing  on  such 
familiar  cultural  landmarks  as  the  pub  and  the  beach.  The  ‘readings’,  close 
analyses  of  cultural  products  and  practices,  tend  to  depend  on  rather  schematic 
and  questionable  oppositions  (‘the  open  air  is  the  male  domain,  nature  is  male’) 
but  they  do  deconstruct  discourse  that  is  so  familiar  that  it  may  go  unnoticed;  for 
example,  the  language  of  travel  brochures  about  Ayers  Rock  reveals  complex 
racist  attitudes  in  the  producer  and  the  presumed  audience.  The  image  of 
Australia  in  the  bicentennial  year  is  the  theme  of  A.  P.  Riemer’s  ‘Bicentennial 
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Follies’  ( Southerly  161-75).  He  compares  three  books  published  (two  of  them  in 
London)  in  1987  and  concludes  that  Howard  Jacobson’s  In  the  Land  of  Oz  refers 
consistently  to  literary  prototypes,  playing  on  British  prejudice  about  Australia 
and  an  Australian  sense  of  cultural  inferiority,  whereas  Australia  in  Georges 
Perec’s  Life:  A  User’s  Manual  (translated  from  the  French)  is  not  treated  with 
cultural  condescension,  though  with  no  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
either.  Margaret  McClusky’s  Wedlock  seems  to  Riemer  sophisticated, 
entertaining,  and  free  from  conventional  cultural  constructions,  a  view  not 
entirely  substantiated  by  the  quotations  he  gives  from  the  novel. 

Ruth  Morse  reflects  on  ‘National  Commitment  and  Individual  Style'  (AuS 
i. 53-60),  arguing  that  Australians  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  their  national 
culture  as  they  have  a  substantial  number  of  major  writers,  and  that  national 
self-confidence  allows  tolerance  of  variety  among  poets  which  in  turn  creates 
cultural  confidence.  In  a  brisk  little  essay,  ‘Between  Literatures:  Canada  and 
Australia’  (ArielE  i.3-12)  Kateryna  Arthur  proposes  an  alternative  to  the 
familiar  Freudian  model  for  post-colonial  cultures,  the  ‘parent  culture' 
metaphor.  She  suggests  instead,  removing  the  desire  for  ‘national  identity  in 
favour  of  a  schizoanalytic  model  which  ‘seizes  upon  disjunction  and  dis¬ 
harmony’  in  order  to  reveal  the  multiplicity  of  positions  present  in  any  culture, 
to  attain  breakthrough  not  breakdown. 

The  subtitle  of  Constructing  a  Culture ,  edited  by  Verity  Burgmann  and  Jenny 
Lee,  is  ‘A  People’s  History  of  Australia  Since  1788’;  it  analyses  in  sixteen  essays 
by  different  contributors  the  development  of  a  popular  culture  which  virtually 
excludes  reference  to  Aboriginal  culture  but  is  shown  often  to  subvert  official 
establishment  positions.  However,  the  book  is  orthodox  in  its  historical 
methods,  with  the  result  that  it  continues  to  silence  the  voices  that  it  asserts  are 
there  to  be  heard,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  the  essay  on  humour.  It  seems 
too  compressed;  the  editors  say  that  they  remodelled  each  chapter  which  is 
perhaps  what  causes  a  uniformity  that  is  counter-productive.  The  self-righteous 
tone  of  the  preacher  can  become  irksome  even  to  the  converted;  one  would 
welcome  a  second  volume  that  explored  the  contradictory  and  multi-cultural 
detail  that  supplied  the  statistics  provided  here,  and  appears  occasionally,  as  in 
the  essay  ‘Popular  Culture  and  Bourgeois  Values’.  It  was  produced  as  an 
alternative  to  the  ‘celebration  of  invasion'  version  of  history;  a  more  poignant 
alternative  is  Kevin  Gilbert’s  Inside  Black  Australia ,  an  anthology  of  the  work  ot 
forty-three  Aboriginal  poets  in  which  a  way  of  seeing  Australia  and  its  history  is 
powerfully  expressed.  It  attacks  ‘the  lie  Captain  James  Cook  gave  birth  to  when 
he  declared  this  land  terra  nullius ,  a  wasteland  and  unoccupied’  and  evokes  the 
complexity  of  Aboriginal  experience,  both  rural  and  urban.  The  dominant 
theme  is  pain;  Gilbert’s  biographical  introductions  to  each  poet  reinforce  this,  as 
most  of  them  have  experienced  at  least  one  emotional  and  cultural  trauma,  such 
as  being  removed  from  their  black  parents  as  small  children  and  ‘assimilated’ 
into  white  families  or  communities. 

In  E.  M.  Forster’s  novel  about  the  intersection  of  two  cultures,  A  Passage  to 
India,  his  British  characters  are  aware  of  ‘beyond  the  remotest  echo  a  silence’; 
Sneja  Gunew  and  Jan  Mahyuddin’s  anthology  of  multi-cultural  women’s 
writing.  Beyond  the  Echo ,  is  full  of  voices.  Their  title  is  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Antigone  Kefala  expressing  the  will  to  ‘find  our  measure’,  and  the  editors’ 
intention,  political  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  is  to  render  ‘visible,  in  positive 
ways,  a  difference  which  has  existed  covertly  in  the  selections  and  exclusions 
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which  have,  so  far,  comprised  the  many  compilations  of  Australian  literature’. 
They  include  poetry  and  prose  by  forty-eight  women  writers  of  widely  different 
cultural  backgrounds,  including  Asian,  European,  and  South  American, 
‘writing  conscious  of  crafting  and  making,  of  reconstructing  image  and 
experience  in  words’.  The  anthology  contains  witty,  questioning,  assertive,  and 
disturbing  work;  perhaps,  in  the  words  of  a  character  created  by  Beth  Yahp, 
from  Malaysia,  ‘“It  is  the  writing  that  makes  things  clear  ...  as  it  is  the  naming 
that  makes  things  exist,  even  the  things  that  do  not  exist,  perhaps’”. 

In  a  special  double  issue  entitled  ‘Aboriginal  Culture  Today’,  Kunapipi  (i-ii) 
explores  and  celebrates  Aboriginal  culture  with  a  wide  variety  of  articles, 
interviews,  and  creative  pieces  including  contributions  from  Oodgeroo 
Noonuccal,  Mudrooroo  Narogin,  and  Sally  Morgan.  Mudrooroo’s  essay 
‘Paperbark’  (36-49)  considers  intertextuality  in  Aboriginal  writing  in  the  light  of 
a  quotation  from  Roland  Barthes  about  a  text  as  ‘a  multi-dimensional  space’. 
Terry  Goldie’s  ‘Signifier  Resignified:  Aborigines  in  Australian  Literature’  (59- 
75)  examines  the  indigene  in  white  Australian  writing  as  a  reified  preservation. 
He  looks  at  ‘positive’  depictions  of  Aborigines,  arguing  that  ‘the  shape  of  the 
signifying  process  ...  is  formed  by  a  certain  semiotic  field’  which  controls  the 
possible  textual  images  of  the  indigene.  A  similar  theme  is  traced  in  Susan 
Sheridan’s  ‘“Wives  and  Mothers  Like  Ourselves,  Poor  Remnants  of  a  Dying 
Race”:  Aborigines  in  Colonial  Women’s  Writing’  (76-91),  though  this  is 
restricted  in  time  span.  She  shows  that  feminist  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
Aboriginal  women  in  such  writers  as  Louisa  Lawson  is  qualified  by  an  intense 
sense  of  racial  difference.  Chris  Tiffin,  in  ‘Relentless  Realism:  Archie  Weller’s 
Going  Home ’  (222-35),  questions  whether  the  ruthless  realism  of  Weller’s  fiction 
inhibits  its  power  to  affect  its  readers  politically  or  whether  the  vigour  of  his  use 
of  English  can  subvert  and  redirect  values.  The  vitality  and  variety  of  the  whole 
volume,  which  includes  discussions  of  cinema,  art,  and  religion,  and  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  Aboriginal  writers  1924-87,  confirm  for  the  reader 
Mudrooroo’s  claim  that  the  great  Aboriginal  march  in  Sydney  in  January  1988 
was  a  celebration  of  survival  and  hope  against  almost  overwhelming  odds. 

Mudrooroo  Nagorin,  in  ‘Aboriginal  Responses  to  the  “Lolk  Tale”’ 
(, Southerly  363-70),  argues  with  wit  and  complexity  that  Aboriginal  story-tellers 
reconstruct  their  oral  discourses  to  fit  new  discourse  patterns;  the  intertextual 
influence  of  European  folk-tales  on  Aboriginal  ones  alters  the  genre.  He 
concludes  by  suggesting  that  postmodernism  has  reached  the  Broome  Abori¬ 
gines  as  ‘a  myriad  dialects  of  English  come  together  decentred  and  unaspiring 
towards  dominance’.  Karen  Kaine-Jones’s  ‘Contemporary  Aboriginal  Drama’ 
(, Southerly  432-44)  is  essentially  a  description  of  several  Aboriginal  plays, 
comparing  them  with  drama  dealing  with  similar  political  issues  by  whites. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  bicentenary  about  the  nature  of  national  identity 
provide  part  of  the  focus  of  Kay  Schaffer’s  Women  and  the  Bush:  Forces  of  Desire 
in  the  Australian  Cultural  Tradition.  In  a  complex  argument  using  Jacques 
Lacan’s  interpretations  of  the  nature  of  reality,  consciousness,  culture,  and  the 
self,  Schaffer  explores  the  muted  way  in  which  women  have  been  constructed 
within  the  Australian  cultural  tradition,  and  relates  this  to  the  gendering  of  the 
landscape;  she  argues  that  the  bush  is  constructed  as  alien  and  alienating,  other, 
and  woman  becomes  the  source  of  man’s  failure  because  her  fears  of  isolation, 
despair,  and  madness  are  what  he  has  to  conquer  in  his  confrontation  with  the 
bush.  She  takes  Henry  Lawson’s  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’  and  Barbara  Baynton’s 
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‘The  Chosen  Vessel’  as  her  central  texts,  arguing  that  the  drover’s  wife  is  the 
perfect  Australian  fantasy’  in  that  the  wife  can  take  her  husband’s  place  but  is 
capable  of  being  mastered,  whereas  Baynton’s  deconstructive  irony  indicates  her 
radical  resistance  to  the  construction  of  woman  within  the  dominant  discourse. 
With  the  readings  of  these  stories  and  with  some  of  the  earlier  texts,  such  as  those 
of  the  first  explorers,  there  is  a  rather  uneasy  sense  of  a  critical  strait-jacket  being 
applied;  it  is  possible  to  read  Lawson’s  title  ironically  and  to  interpret  the 
implied  parallel  with  the  beginning  of  Genesis  differently,  while  the  asserted 
gendering  of  the  landscape  in  the  early  works  is  not  always  immediately  evident 
to  the  detached  observer.  However,  the  argument  is  sustained  with  vigorous 
clarity,  enabling  the  reader  to  look  at  familiar  texts  from  a  liberating  new 

perspective.  _  , 

Sue  Rowley’s  ‘Sliprails  and  Spur’  (SPAN  26. 15-32)  covers  some  of  the  same 
ground  as  Schaffer’s  book,  as  its  topic  is  the  depiction  of  women  in  late 
nineteenth-century  writing  and  painting.  Its  argument  is  less  focused  than  that 
of  Women  and  the  Bush,  it  is  descriptive  and  contains  no  reference  to  depictions 
of  women  by  women.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  art  of  the  period  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  imagined  community  in  nationalist  ideology  .  Noel  Macainsh 
explores  the  gendering  of  the  landscape  in  early  Australian  poetry  in  A  Fair 
Menace  —  Images  of  Womanhood  in  Early  Australian  Poetry  ( II  esterly  iii.25— 
32);  Nature  is  recurrently  depicted  as  a  wanton  or  seductive  woman,  not  the 
sterile  Other  of  Schaffer’s  thesis,  sometimes  needing  to  be  tamed  but  not  seen  as 
reproductive  or  maternal.  Ken  Gelder's  ‘Sex  in  Australian  Fiction  1970-1987 
(Meanjin  125-34)  is  a  pointless  and  indigestible  account  of  the  ways  in  which  sex 
rather  than  gender  is  depicted  in  recent  Australian  fiction. 

The  reinstatement  or  recovery  of  marginalized  women's  voices  is  the  project 
of  several  editors.  Her  Selection:  Writings  by  Nineteenth  Century  Australian 
Women,  edited  by  Lynne  Spender,  claims  to  reveal  a  little-known  cultural 
literary  heritage  but  several  of  the  writers  included  are  now  fairly  widely  known. 
The  anthology  contains  passages  by  such  writers,  for  example  Ada  Cambridge's 
‘The  Perversity  of  Human  Nature’,  that  whet  the  reader’s  appetite,  but  many  of 
the  pieces  are  rather  unrewarding  as  they  are  either  fragments  from  novels  or 
banal  accounts  of  the  rigours  of  life  in  the  bush.  The  destruction  of  the  canon  can 
sometimes  be  a  tedious  business  for  the  reader;  sentimentality,  melodrama,  and 
sententiousness  abound  in  this  collection.  The  editor  claims  that  ‘the  myths  that 
have  grown  up  around’  Louisa  Lawson  are  being  dispelled  but  substitutes  her 
own  feminist  myth-making  in  saying  that  Louisa  played  a  large  part  in  Henry 
Lawson’s  literary  success. 

Her  Selection  is  perhaps  most  usefully  read  in  conjunction  with  another 
volume  from  the  Penguin  Australian  Women’s  Library,  A  Bright  and  Fiery 
Troop:  Australian  Women  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by  Debra 
Adelaide,  which  contains  sixteen  essays  by  different  women  on  individual 
nineteenth-century  women  writers  and  more  general  topics.  Dorothy  Jones 
contributes  an  incisive  and  witty  chapter  on  ‘Letter  Writing  and  Diary 
Scribbling’.  The  biographical  details  on  individual  writers  are  often  more 
intriguing  than  the  fragments  of  their  work  in  Her  Selection ;  the  critical 
approach  varies  and  sometimes  betrays  the  shadow  cast  by  canonical  writers  on 
the  critics,  for  instance  in  persistent  comparisons  with  Jane  Austen.  Pen 
Portraits ,  by  Patricia  Clarke,  gives  brief  biographical  sketches  of  nearly  a 
hundred  nineteenth-century  women  involved  in  writing  and  publishing.  It  is  an 
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excellent  source-book,  well  indexed,  with  a  good  bibliography  and  carefully 
chosen  illustrations,  including  cartoons,  title-pages,  advertisements  for  books, 
and  pages  of  such  journals  as  the  Dawn  in  addition  to  portraits  of  the  writers. 

Coming  Out  from  Under:  Contemporary  Australian  Women  Writers ,  by  Pam 
Gilbert,  conforms  to  one  aspect  of  this  year’s  pattern  in  taking  as  its  theme,  we 
are  told  in  the  introduction,  the  ways  in  which  women’s  writing  ‘constructs 
alternative  discourses  which  reject  narrow  and  patriarchal  frames  for  women’. 
Unfortunately  the  method  for  demonstrating  this  is  restricted  to  description  of 
character  and  plot,  avoiding  the  complex  issue  of  the  language  and  form  that 
constitute  alternative  discourses.  A  canonical  choice  is  made  of  the  nine  major 
subjects  of  the  book;  as  Gilbert  says,  all  are  ‘well  known  and  critically  acclaimed’ 
and  all  are  Anglo-Celtic,  though  the  postscript  on  Antigone  Kefala  raises  the 
question  of  marginalization  in  a  rather  marginalizing  manner.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the  authors  have  been  constructed  by 
publishing  companies  and  reviewers. 

Jennifer  Ash’s  ‘Paradise  and  Australian  Women  Poets’  ( Southerly  259-73)  is 
curious  in  that  it  footnotes  the  feminist  critical  theory  which  she  uses  extensively 
but  gives  no  sources  for  the  poems,  which  have  an  immediacy  lacking  in  the 
contorted  vocabulary  of  the  psychoanalytic  interpretation  that  surrounds  them. 
The  poems  are  well-chosen  rewritings  of  the  Fall  by  women  who  subvert  God 
the  Father’s  Law,  suggesting,  for  instance,  that  ‘Eden  was  a  bore’.  A  similar 
topic  is  tackled  with  humour,  insight,  and  appreciation  by  Fay  Zwicky  in 
‘Another  Side  of  Paradise’  ( Southerly  3-21).  She  compares  ‘parental  figures’  of 
Australian  poetry,  A.  D.  Hope  and  Judith  Wright,  as  interpreters  of  Eden:  Hope 
published  ‘Imperial  Adam’  in  1952,  and  Wright’s  ‘Eve  to  Her  Daughters’ 
appeared  in  1966.  Zwicky  concludes  that  if  Wright  is  metaphysical,  Hope  is 
‘metabiological’,  and  argues  her  case  in  detail. 

Don  Pemberton,  in  ‘The  Minority  Child  as  Chooser  in  Three  Australian 
Narratives’  ( ArielE  ii. 33-52),  describes  Aboriginal,  Greek-Australian,  and 
Vietnamese-Australian  child  heroines  in  different  forms  of  Australian  narrative, 
apparently  with  a  vaguely  moralistic  purpose,  as  his  approving  conclusion  is 
that  the  image  of  the  child  in  these  Australian  writings  is  ‘clear-lit  and  sunny’. 

Australian  Writing  Now ,  edited  by  Manfred  Jurgensen  and  Robert  Adamson, 
is  the  bicentennial  double  issue  of  Outrider,  an  anthology  which  aims  to  reflect 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  Australian  society,  avoiding  classifications  such 
as  ‘mainstream’  and  ‘marginal’.  It  is  a  well-produced  volume  containing  a  wide 
variety  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  photographs  as  well  as  poetry,  prose, 
articles,  and  a  play.  Its  two  pieces  of  criticism,  ‘Characters  in  Search  of  History’ 
by  Elizabeth  Perkins,  on  five  contemporary  novels,  and  Walter  Tonetto’s  ‘Of 
Wings  that  Beat  in  the  Ovoid  of  Memory’,  seem  oddly  placed  in  a  context  of 
creative  writing  and  visual  art;  could  they  have  been  included  because  both 
consider  a  work  by  the  general  editor  of  Outriderl 

Earlier  fiction  is  the  theme  of  Peter  Cowan’s  ‘Gold  and  the  Novel:  Western 
Australia  in  the  1880s  and  1890s’  ( Westerly  ii. 31-55),  a  descriptive  article,  with 
lively  contemporary  illustrations,  about  the  gold-field  novels  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  which  were  often  produced  by  writers  who  knew  nothing 
about  Western  Australia;  at  one  point  this  is  evinced  by  ignorance  about  trains. 
In  a  witty  essay,  ‘The  Railway  in  Australian  Literature’  ( WL  WE  75-82),  Russell 
McDougall  argues  that  the  predominantly  negative  image  of  the  railway  in 
Australian  literature  stems  from  the  culture’s  sense,  in  Les  Murray’s  words,  of 
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‘the  quality  of  sprawl’  which  the  railway  orders  and  negates.  In  ‘Submerged 
Cultures  in  Australia’  ( Meanjin  203-13)  Patrick  Morgan  argues  that  the  British 
culture  which  was  imported  into  Australia  was  not  monolithic,  containing  in 
particular  a  suppressed  Celtic  element;  he  sees  a  cultural  Other,  the  unconscious 
of  the  civilization.  Some  rather  crude  glosses  on  intellectual  history  are  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  sense  in  John  Shaw  Neilson’s  work  of  a  lost  language:  a 
gap  between  cerebral  expression  and  sensuous  apprehension.  He  sees  attempts 
to  reach  the  suppressed,  non-rational  language  of  the  unconscious  in  such 
contemporary  writers  as  Les  Murray  and  David  Malouf. 

In  ‘The  Proletarianization  of  the  Novel’  ( Southerly  187—200)  Sharyn  Pearce 
compares  Australian  and  American  fiction  written  during  the  Depression. 
Though  she  quotes  critics  who  argue  that  working-class  literature  is  devalued  by 
the  criteria  of  bourgeois  criticism,  she  herself  seems  to  accept  those  criteria, 
complaining  of ‘little  sustained  character  development’  and  ‘standardized  plots'. 
The  interesting  problems  raised  are  not  fully  pursued.  Stephen  Knight's  ‘The 
Case  of  the  Missing  Genre’  (, Southerly  235^*9)  investigates  the  invisibility  in 
Australian  cultural  studies  of  crime  fiction.  Knight  lists  many  examples  of  the 
genre,  with  local  specialities  such  as  mining  mysteries,  and  concludes  that  they 
are  not  known  in  Australia  partly  because  they  are  not  usually  published  there, 
and  partly  because  of  the  elitism  of  university  English  departments.  He  suggests 
that  crime  fiction  ‘may  be  a  valuable  prism  through  which  to  refract  Australian 
culture  for  analysis’. 

Yacker  2  continues  Candida  Baker’s  series  of  interviews  with  Australian 
writers  in  which  she  questions  them  about  their  writing  and  habits  of  work.  Kath 
Walker  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this;  though  her  Aboriginal  name  is  not 
given,  most  of  the  questions,  to  which  she  responds  with  vigour,  are  about 
Aboriginal  life  and  her  sense  of  place.  The  variety  of  the  individual  pieces  in  the 
book  suggests  Baker’s  sensitivity  and  negative  capability  as  an  interviewer.  Les 
Murray’s  analysis  of  what  happens  in  his  head  when  he  writes  a  poem  is  a  rare 
glimpse  into  the  creative  process,  and  the  facsimile  of  one  of  his  worksheets 
exemplifies  an  aspect  of  what  he  says  about  his  poetry.  Ivor  Indyk's  ‘Some 
Versions  of  Australian  Pastoral’  ( Southerly  1 1 5-27)  explores  the  complexity  of 
the  pastoral  as  a  form  in  Australia  (and  in  Virgil)  in  that  the  land  is  the  material 
for  the  songs  but,  for  early  Australian  poets  in  particular,  the  land  is  also  an 
uncertain  possession.  He  focuses  on  John  Shaw  Neilson’s  and  Les  Murray’s 
poetry,  analysing  Murray’s  metaphorical  landscape. 

Carmel  Bird  is  a  writer  and  teaches  creative  writing;  in  a  rather  coyly  indirect 
series  of  letters  to  an  imaginary  aspiring  author.  Dear  Writer ,  she  touches  on, 
rather  than  tackles,  the  writer’s  problems.  The  advice  about  publishing  and 
stylistic  exercises  is  pertinent  but,  given  the  success  of  such  writers  as  Peter 
Carey,  it  seems  too  naive  to  claim  that  ‘Dickens  was  able  to  get  away  with 
coincidence,  but  writers  today  can  not  expect  to  do  so’  or  to  state  bluntly  that 
Virginia  Woolf  uses  interior  monologue  ‘which  is  a  type  of  first  person  account’. 
Dorothy  Jones  meditates  on  the  nature  of  Australian  humour  in  ‘Serious 
Laughter’  ( JCL  i. 76-89)  with  fairly  unsurprising  results;  using  Henry  Lawson 
and  David  Ireland  as  her  main  examples,  she  shows  that  the  bush  and  urban 
situations  produce  similar  bursts  of  anarchic  disorder  in  a  bleakly  monotonous 
setting.  The  effect  of  the  humour  is  not  liberating  but  ominous. 

In  Peter  Holloway’s  revised  edition  of  Contemporary  Australian  Drama 
definitions  of ‘contemporary’  fluctuate,  as  parts  of  the  book  are  concerned  with 
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the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  its  central  preoccupation  seems  to  be  theatre  rather 
than  drama.  The  emphasis  is  certainly  on  cultural  nationalism  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  which  asserts  that  each  generation  of  dramatists  has  to  regain  ...  its 
Australianness’.  The  book’s  six  hundred  pages  are  composed  of  articles  and 
reviews  as  well  as  essays  by  a  wide  variety  of  contributors;  much  of  it  is  lively  but 
the  critical  perspectives  on  individual  writers  belie  the  introduction  s  claim  that 
Australia  has  a  pluralist  theatre.  Only  one  female  dramatist  is  represented,  and 
no  Aboriginal  writers;  the  emphasis  is  almost  exclusively  on  white  male  Anglo- 
Celtic  dramatists.  ‘Hesperian  Varieties:  New  Western  Australian  Drama  at  the 
1988  Festival  of  Perth’,  by  Cliff  Gillam  (Westerly  ii.  127-34),  reviews  four  new 
plays  shown  at  the  festival,  one  of  them  Barungin  by  Jack  Davis.  In  ‘The  Battler, 
the  Larrikin  and  the  Ocker’  (CE&S  1  l:i.  13-21)  Katharine  Brisbane  gives  a  quick 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Australian  drama,  focusing  on  the  battler,  the  larrikin, 
and,  with  the  advent  of  comedians  like  Barry  Humphries  and  Paul  Hogan,  the 
ocker.  The  essay  oscillates  rather  uneasily  between  survey  and  criticism  of 
specific  writers,  and  closes  with  the  emotive  but  unpersuasive  remark  that 
several  dramatists  and  ‘all  our  poets’  express  the  romantic  heart  of  the  ocker, 
‘the  soul  of  a  dreamer’. 


(b)  Individual  Authors:  1789-1920 

Though  there  was  considerable  interest  this  year  in  re-evaluating  earlier 
writing,  particularly  by  women  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  evidence  of  this 
was  seen  mainly  in  the  previous  section.  Vincent  O’Sullivan  takes  a  very  precise 
topic  and  provides  scholarly  commentaries  and  notes  which  enable  the  reader  to 
contextualize  and  understand  the  texts  he  chooses  for  The  Unsparing  Scourge. 
Australian  Satirical  Texts  1845-1860:  five  satires,  one  of  them  by  Charles 
Harpur,  which  he  uses  to  substantiate  his  case  that  ‘more  linguistic  flair,  and  a 
good  deal  more  intelligence,  went  into  satire  in  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  into  other  kinds  of  verse’  in  Australia.  The  detail  in  the 
commentaries  and  notes  is  likely  to  intrigue  the  reader  as  much  as  the  texts 
themselves.  In  ‘Innocence  at  Risk’  (AUMLA  70.239-59)  M.  Ackland  studies 
Charles  Harpur’s  poetry  in  detail,  discussing  the  sense  m  which  he  is  ‘a  poet  of 
ideas’.  He  concludes  that  Harpur’s  central  belief  is  in  the  power  of  selfless 
charity,  making  the  individual  into  a  ‘man-god’  in  his  ability  to  restore 
paradisiacal  existence  to  a  new  world. 

Australia  Felix;  or,  Harlequin  Laughing  Jackass  and  the  Magic  Bat  is  a 
pantomime  script  written  in  1873  for  production  at  the  Opera  House  in 
Melbourne  by  Garnet  Walch,  and  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes,  ap¬ 
pendixes,  illustrations,  and  a  detailed  classified  bibliography  by  Veronica  Kelly_ 
Kelly  sees  the  language  of  pantomime  as  a  ‘carnivalesque  mirror-image  of 
official  rhetoric  and  analyses  the  allegorical  significance  of  the  piece,  suggesting 
that  it  reveals  misgivings  about  young  Australia’s  ability  to  withstand  t  e 
divisiveness  of  competitive  capitalism.  It  is  ironic  that,  in  a  year  of  intensive 
cultural  introspection,  a  magic  cricket  bat  should  feature  in  the  text  as  a  symbo 
of  the  manliest  game’;  the  utopian  element  in  the  pantomime,  despite  its  satinca 
vein,  is  significant  in  revealing  some  of  the  preoccupations  of  popular  coloma 

The  first  Australian  novel,  Quintus  Servinton,  by  a  convict  Henry  Sayery, 
published  in  1830-1,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Avis  G.  McDonald,  Ihe 
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Bitter  Banishment  of  Quintus  Servinton ’  ( WL  WE  66-74).  McDonald  shows  how 
the  novel’s  narrative  structure  and  moral  commentary  create  a  comforting 
fantasy  that  Servinton  finds,  through  transportation,  his  own  identity  and  sense 
of  belonging.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  antithesis  of  the  writer’s  experience. 
J.  B.  O’Reilly,  a  poet  and  the  author  of  a  novel,  Moondyne  (1880),  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Veronica  Brady,  The  Return  of  the  Repressed’  ( Westerly  ii.  105— 
1 2).  Brady  pinpoints  a  ‘curious  hollowness’  in  Reilly’s  work  which  she  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  the  semantic  and  cultural  codes  he  brought  from  Europe  were 
inadequate  and  distorting  when  used  to  describe  Western  Australia. 


(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1920 

A  bizarre  link  between  the  redoubtable  women  writers  who  have  received  so 
much  attention  this  year  and  the  subject  of  Brenda  Niall’s  Martin  Boyd:  A  Life  is 
Barbara  Baynton,  who  met  and  befriended  Boyd  in  London  when  she  was 
‘smothered  in  opals,  emeralds  &  diamonds’,  according  to  Boyd's  cousin.  The 
biography  is  full  of  these  vivid  details,  drawing  as  it  does  on  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  including  the  letters  and  journals  of  Boyd’s  family  and  friends,  and 
interviews  with  a  range  of  Boyd’s  acquaintances.  The  tone  of  the  biography  is 
authoritative  but  unassertive,  and  its  method  conservative,  as  befits  its  subject 
perhaps.  The  family  tree  and  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  text,  confirm  the 
dynastic  view  of  the  world  conveyed  by  Boyd’s  fiction.  ‘The  Mirage  of  the 
Sceptr  d  Isle  ,  by  Rudolf  Bader  ( ArielE  i.37 — 44),  uses  the  rather  exhausted 
notion  of  growth  to  cultural  maturity  in  ‘young  national  literature'  and 
compares  disillusioned  views  of  Britain  in  Margaret  Laurence's  The  Diviners 
and  various  Australian  novels,  particularly  those  by  Boyd. 

Susan  Sheridan  s  project  in  her  essay  in  Crossing  Boundaries:  Feminisms  and 
the  Critique  of  Knowledges  (edited  by  Barbara  Caine  et  al.)  is  a  complex  one 
which  she  explores  more  fully  in  Christina  Stead  in  the  Key  Women  Writers 
series.  Stead  herself  rejected  feminism  as  a  political  movement;  Sheridan 
dissociates  herself  from  what  Elaine  Showalter  calls  ‘gynocritics’,  who  identify 
feminist  themes  in  the  texts  of  women  writers,  establishing  an  alternative  canon 
but  implicitly  accepting  traditional  essentialism.  She  asserts  that  Stead  suggests 
‘femininity  is  lived  as  it  is  performed  in  society  and  culture'  and  that  it  is  the 
feminist  critic’s  task  to  observe  ‘the  text's  positioning  of  the  reader  in  language'. 
She  does  not  aim,  in  the  book,  for  comprehensive  coverage  but  focuses  with 
lucidity  and  insight  on  six  texts.  Questioning  earlier  feminist  readings  of  For 
Love  Alone  and  The  Man  Who  Loved  Children,  she  confronts  Stead’s  anti-heroic 
portraits  of  women  in  Letty  Fox  and  Miss  Herbert  and  finds  her  ‘the  great  ironist 
of  female  experience  .  In  the  chapter  on  I  m  Dying  Laughing  and  Cotters’ 
England  she  suggests  that  Stead  breaks  out  of  a  traditionally  acceptable  genre 
for  women  writers  into  ‘an  all-inclusive  genre'.  The  emphasis  is  always  on 
feminism  as  a  function  of  reading.  Christina  Stead  is  as  much  an  argument  about 
the  nature  of  feminist  reading  and  criticism  as  an  exploration  of  the  texts.  For 
some  readers  this  could  be  irksome,  as  the  debate  with  other  feminist  critics 
minimizes  the  space  available  for  discussing  the  novels’  strange  concussive 
discourses. 

Hazel  Rowley’s  article,  ‘A  Wanderer:  Christina  Stead’  (Westerly  i.  15-21), 
begins  with  the  rather  well-worn  account  of  Stead’s  fascination  with  the  painting 
The  Sons  of  Clovis,  a  negative  image  of  exile.  Rowley  examines  Stead’s 
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wanderers,  often  artists,  and  interprets  their  experience  as  a  reflection  of  their 
author’s  life.  Another  painting  that  recurs  in  work  on  Stead,  Watteau’s  The 
Embarkment  for  Cythera,  is  the  subject  of  Rowley  s  Christina  Stead.  The 
Voyage  to  Cythera’  (SPAN  26.33-45),  which  interprets  the  development  of 
Stead’s  novels  in  relation  to  her  interest  in  Nietzschean  wanderers  and  to  the 
painting,  seeing  Teresa  in  For  Love  Alone  as  the  one  woman  in  Stead  s  fiction 
who  realizes  the  ambition  to  be  a  liberated  wanderer.  Suzanne  Kiernan’s  ‘  “Ugly 
by  Design”:  The  Fiction  of  Christina  Stead  (MFS  185—202)  claims  that  Stead 
deliberately  began  ‘writing  ugly’  in  the  long  gap  between  1952  and  the 
publication  of  her  last  three  novels.  She  speculates  that  what  Stead  s  work  needs 
is  close  stylistic  rather  than  feminist  criticism  because  her  stylistic  ‘faults’  ‘might 
be  the  very  place  in  which  to  seek  the  imaginative  unity  of  her  writing’.  There  is 
an  article  by  Ann  Blake,  ‘An  Epic  Exhumed’  (Meanjin  135-43),  on  the 
publication  of  Stead’s  posthumous  novel  I’m  Dying  Laughing,  which  reviews  it 
enthusiastically.  Sandra  Burchill’s  ‘The  Early  Years  of  Katharine  Susannah 
Prichard:  The  Growth  of  Her  Political  Conscience’  ( Westerly  n. 89-99)  is  a 
biographical  essay  tracing  the  writer’s  intellectual  and  political  development, 
which  culminated  in  her  commitment  to  communism. 

The  question  of  whether  there  is  ‘a  feminine  style  of  prose’  is  considered  in 
Susan  Hampton’s  ‘Finola  Moorhead:  Remember  the  Tarantella'  (Southerly  55- 
68).  Moorhead  publishes  with  small  presses  and  so  her  critic  cannot  assume  that 
most  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  novel;  the  difficulty  of  describing  a  novel 
with  twenty-six  major  characters,  one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  impedes 
Hampton’s  attempt  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  fiction,  which  she  sees  as  a 
groundbreaking  book’.  ‘The  Call  of  the  Mother  in  the  Fiction  of  Elizabeth 
Jolley’,  by  Joan  Kirkby  (SPAN  26.46-63),  depends  heavily  on  Julia  Knsteva  s 
work  on  the  symbolic  order  and  the  disruptive  semiotic  processes  that  can 
modify  it.  She  shows  how  Jolley’s  women  identify  with  their  fathers  and 
eventually  reject  female  physicality,  including  their  own,  although  the  symbolic 
order  is  frequently  threatened  with  disintegration  in  celebrations  of  chaos  and 
misrule.  Mothers  are  the  theme  of  Coral  Ann  Howells’s  ‘In  Search  of  Lost 
Mothers’  (ArielE  i. 57-70)  which  compares  Elizabeth  Jolley’s  Miss  Peabody  s 
Inheritance  with  Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Diviners  and  concludes  that  the 
multiple  voices’  of  lost  mothers  in  the  literary  and  oral  tradition  can  be 
reappropriated  through  the  structures  of  the  protagonists’  works  of  art  Roslynn 
D.  Haynes  provides  a  descriptive  interpretation  of  Thea  Astley  s  An  Item  from 
the  Late  News  in  ‘Shelter  from  the  Holocaust’  (Southerly  138-51). 

Maryanne  Dever  and  Jennifer  Ash  tackle  two  related  but  distinct  topics  in 
pmitirc  nf  Pnhlishine  and  Postmodernism:  Robert  Whyte  s  Manacles 


appeared  in  1984.  Dever  and  Ash’s  assumption  tnai  me  rencxivc, 
and  discontinuous  postmodernism  of  the  text  must  have  made  i  t  unacceptable  to 
major  publishers  is  questionable,  as  the  book  was  finished  in  1983,  w  en 
postmodernism  had  become  fashionable.  However,  the  critical  part  of  the  essay 
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it  self-reflexively  examines  itself,  making  the  reader  the  focus  of  its  construction. 
Multi-culturalism  is  examined  in  Samar  Attar’s  ‘A  Lost  Dimension:  The 
Immigrant’s  Experience  in  the  Work  of  David  Malouf  (ALS  308-21),  which 
looks  at  first-,  second-,  and  third-generation  Lebanese-Australian  families  in  his 
fiction  and  discerns  a  silence  about  their  Arabic  heritage.  Attar  quotes  Malouf  as 
saying  to  her  in  an  interview:  ‘History  is  not  what  happened  but  what  is  told.’ 
Avis  G.  McDonald’s  ‘Beyond  Language:  Malouf  s  An  Imaginary  Life ’  ( ArielE 
i. 45-54)  is  a  detailed  reading  of  Malouf  s  novel  as  an  allegory:  a  reversal  of  exile 
and  alienation  as  the  human  condition.  Patrick  Buckridge  makes  the  case  in  ‘The 
Penton  Scandal:  Rhetoric  and  Lifestyle  in  the  Career  of  an  Australian 
Intellectual’  ( Southerly  3 1  -45)  that  Brian  Penton  ( 1 904-5 1 )  is  a  more  historically 
significant  figure  in  Australia’s  intellectual  and  cultural  life  than  his  present 
reputation  suggests.  The  article  argues  that  he  has  considerable  skills  as  a 
novelist  and  a  political  journalist,  using  a  ‘rhetoric  of  scandal’  to  shock  his 
readers  into  thought,  but  as  all  his  books  are  out  of  print  most  readers  cannot 
make  a  judgement  on  this. 

David  J.  Tacey’s  Patrick  White:  Fiction  and  the  Unconscious  is  puzzling 
because  the  author  seems  so  contemptuous  of  his  subject:  ‘time  and  again  we 
sense  in  White  an  acute  absence  of  the  intellect’;  he  suffers  from  ‘an  inability  to 
explore  outside  the  mental  landscape  of  early  childhood’.  The  novels  are  used  as 
vehicles  for  psychoanalysing  White,  involving  enormous  assumptions  which  the 
reader  is  instructed,  without  external  evidence,  to  accept:  White  ‘is  simply 
writing  about  his  own  inner  life,  which  happens  to  be  preoccupied  with 
incestuous  fantasies’.  Tacey  struggles  to  impose  the  same  ‘deep  structure'  on  all 
White’s  fiction,  the  Jungian  archetype  of  devouring  mother  (Nature)  and  the 
puer  aeternus,  criticizing  White  for  his  imposition  of  alien  and  distracting  myths, 
and  describing  Voss  as  ‘a  familiar,  and  comforting,  story  of  Christian  salvation'. 
This  suggests  the  weakness  of  the  whole  methodology,  which  distorts  the 
reader’s  experience  of  the  text  to  make  the  pattern  fit;  to  say  that  Voss  and  Laura 
only  experienced  ‘momentary  feelings  of  warmth’  before  their  separation 
disregards  their  intense  physical  awareness  of  each  other,  culminating  in  the 
scene  in  Mr  Bonner’s  garden.  One  would  never  guess  from  reading  this  solemn 
and  prescriptive  work  that  White  is  a  comic  novelist;  Tacey  explains  the  source 
of  some  of  the  assumptions  underlying  his  study  only  in  the  conclusion. 

Patrick  White’s  The  Living  and  the  Dead  is  the  subject  of  Mark  Williams’s  ‘The 
“English”  Patrick  White’  ( Westerly  i. 69-76),  which  places  the  novel  in  a  context 
of  British  writing.  The  central  character’s  name,  Elyot,  suggests  the  main 
influence.  Williams’s  analysis  is  that  White’s  formal  difficulties  in  the  novel  are 
linked  to  his  sense  of  the  disconnectedness  of  British  civilization  in  the  period, 
necessitating  his  return  to  Australia.  In  a  complex  essay  containing  a  detailed 
comparison  of  Randolph  Stow’s  Visitants  and  Rudy  Wiebe’s  The  Temptations  of 
Big  Bear,  entitled  ‘Troppo  Agitato:  Writing  and  Reading  Cultures’  (ArielE i.13- 
32),  Diana  Brydon  shows  how  the  discordant  voices  and  narrative  methods  of 
the  novels  attempt  to  establish  ‘a  “convergent  culture”  with  its  ethical  roots  in 
local  place’.  These  are  persuasive  readings  which  lead  to  a  subtle  comparison 
that  is,  however,  undermined  by  a  tendency  to  caricature  European  culture.  In 
an  interview  with  Hena  Maes-Jelinek  ( CE&S  10:ii.70-4)  Chris  Koch  discusses 
Australia  as  an  Asian-Pacific  nation  and  the  fragmentation  of  beliefs  and  values 
in  the  West  as  these  themes  affect  his  fiction.  Robert  Ross’s  brief  article  in  ArielE 
(i.83-9),  ‘Mavis  Gallant  and  Thea  Astley  on  Home  Truths,  Home  Folk’,  takes 
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the  word  ‘home’  in  a  title  by  each  writer  and  explores  its  comparative 
significance.  ‘The  Strength  to  Be  Me’  ( SPAN  27.58-63),  by  Ray  Willbanks, 
contains  explication  of  Jessica  Anderson’s  novels  but  gives  no  sense  of  what 
distinguishes  them  from  a  plethora  of  other  novels  by  women  with  similar 
themes.  Riding  the  Elephant ,  by  Nancy  Keesing,  is  a  cheerful,  anecdotal 
autobiography,  written  for  an  audience  able  to  recognize  her  cast  of  characters; 
they  are  not  contextualized  for  a  wider  audience. 

James  McAuley:  Poetry,  Essays  and  Personal  Commentary,  edited  by  Leonie 
Kramer,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  UQP  Australian  Authors  series;  it  is  an 
excellent  teaching  text,  providing  a  stimulating  variety  of  material  and  a  detailed 
bibliography  and  notes  to  enable  students  to  follow  up  particular  aspects  of 
McAuley’s  work.  It  is  arranged  in  eight  sections  representing  aspects  of  the 
poet’s  interests  and  experience;  the  juxtaposition  of  poems,  essays,  and 
autobiographical  writing,  with  the  poems  in  each  section  in  chronological  order, 
allows  McAuley  to  comment  on  his  own  preoccupations  while  giving  precedence 
to  the  poetry,  as  well  as  suggesting  the  wide  range  of  the  poet’s  concerns.  The 
introduction  is  subtle  and  coherent,  arguing  that  throughout  his  life  McAuley 
was  engaged,  in  his  creative  and  critical  work,  with  ideas  proposed  in  The  End  of 
Modernity :  that  traditional  art  is  inseparable  from  a  metaphysical  view  of  the 
world  and  that  a  poet  cut  off  from  spiritual  belief  arrogates  power  to  himself  or 
herself  as  creator  rather  than  regarding  it  as  the  poet’s  task  to  ‘Elucidate  the 
carnal  maze  /  With  clear  light  from  above’,  as  An  Art  of  Poetry  in  the  Ars 
Poetica  section  expresses  it.  Some  material,  such  as  the  personal  piece  called 
‘Music’,  has  not  been  published  before. 

The  papers  in  A  Tribute  to  David  Campbell,  edited  by  Harry  Heseltine,  were 
originally  given  at  a  seminar  on  his  life  and  work  in  1985.  There  are  essays  on  his 
family  background,  his  early  life,  and  his  time  in  the  RAAF,  and  Sandra  Burchill 
supplies  a  comprehensive  bibliography.  The  critical  essays  are  varied  and 
appreciative,  including  Leonie  Kramer  on  the  early  poems  and  Chris  W  allace- 
Crabbe  on  what  he  calls  the  ‘squatter  pastoral’  poems.  A  rather  disjointed  essay 
by  Dorothy  Hewett,  ‘Silence,  Exile  and  Cunning’  ( Westerly  ii. 59-66),  discusses 
Randolph  Stow  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a  novelist.  Alan  Urquhart  pays  close 
attention  to  three  poems  in  his  ‘Objectivity  and  Other  Stances  in  the  Poetry  of 
Robert  Gray’  ( Westerly  iii.45-58);  they  exemplify  Gray’s  attempt  to  discover 
detachment,  or  the  dharmic  truth,  both  thematically  and  in  terms  of  poetic 
expression.  ‘Sojourn  in  the  Sky’  (Westerly  ii.67-74),  by  Kirsten  Holst  Petersen 
and  Anna  Rutherford,  considers  Philip  Salom’s  Sky  Poems  as  exemplifying  two 
classic  strands  in  exile  literature:  the  heightening  of  political  and  social 
awareness  and  an  existential  crisis  in  which  the  writer’s  sense  of  identity  is 
threatened  Westerly  (iv)  contains  two  interviews  with  writers:  Gwen  Harwood 
(53-8)  and  Philip  Salom  (59-65).  SPAN  (26.1-1 1)  contains  an  interview  with 
Gwen  Harwood  about  her  friends,  family,  and  why  she  writes  poetry.  Judith 
Rodriguez’s  ‘Archimedes’  Platform,  Images  of  Poetry,  Woman  Writing 
(Meanjin  313-21)  is  primarily  autobiographical,  discussing  a  poet’s  use  of 
poetics,  particularly  of  feminist  poetics.  Kenneth  Slessor’s  ‘Five  Bells  is  the 
subject  of  a  compressed  article  by  Dennis  Haskell,  Sheer  Voice  and  Fidget 
Wheels’  ( ALS  253-65).  Haskell  argues  that  another  realm  of  existence  is 
suggested  between  five  bells  which  requires  to  be  expressed  in  metaphor, 
‘concrete  language  which  embodies  and  evokes,  rather  than  names,  or  declares, 
its  meaning’,  though  at  the  end  of  the  poem  the  poet  reverts  to  literal  speech, 
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leaving  the  reader  uncertain  of  what  has  been  revealed.  “‘What  You  See  Must 
Be  Other”:  Language  and  Eros  in  the  Poetry  of  Richard  Kelly  Tipping’  (ALS 
296-307)  asserts  that  the  play  of  language  in  poetry  is  an  erotic  process;  the 
author,  Joseph  Swann,  then  relates  his  perhaps  rather  indigestible  premise  to  the 
poetry  of  Richard  Tipping.  It  is  a  celebratory  piece  but  assumes  assent  in  the 
reader  without  arguing  the  case  for  its  magisterial  statements. 

In  a  subtle  and  sensitive  essay,  ‘Family  and  Father  in  the  Poetry  of  Les  A. 
Murray’  ( ALS  282-95),  L.  H.  Bourke  explores  the  search  for  a  father  in 
Murray’s  poetry,  and  the  significant  absence  of  a  mother  figure.  He  concentrates 
on  The  Boys  Who  Stole  the  Funeral  but  encompasses  Murray’s  other  volumes 
and  concludes  that  ‘the  bardic  self-definition  bridges  the  tension’  between  the 
old  digger  father-figure  and  the  self,  stressing  the  centrality  of  the  Boeotian 
myth.  Landfall  (150-68)  contains  a  wide-ranging  interview  with  Murray, 
including  his  comments  on  New  Zealand  poets  and  on  his  resolute  repub¬ 
licanism:  ‘I  figure  the  centre  is  everywhere.’  He  reflects  on  his  own  work,  as  an 
editor  as  well  as  a  poet.  Lawrence  Bourke's  thoughtful  essay,  ‘The  Rapture  of 
Place:  From  Immanence  to  Transcendence  in  the  Poetry  of  Les  A.  Murray’ 
( Westerly  i. 4 1-51),  argues  that  the  bardic  voice  is  the  centre  of  significance  in 
Murray’s  poetry,  and  that  its  country  shifts  from  the  rural  world  of  Bunyah  to 
the  ideal  of  the  People’s  Otherworld,  incorporating  borrowings  from  Aboriginal 
art. 

Mudrooroo  Narogin  (Colin  Johnson)  introduces  his  song-cycle  Dalwurra  as 
an  attempt  to  use  the  inspiration  of  traditional  Aboriginal  forms  for  modern 
poems  in  English,  aiming  at  reaching  what  he  describes  as  ‘the  brevity  and  purity 
of  Aboriginal  expression’.  The  text  is  composed  of  forty-four  linked  poems 
tracing  the  flight  of  Dalwurra,  the  black  bittern,  a  Dreaming  ancestral  being 
whose  migration  is  an  anguish  to  him  as  he  is  by  nature  not  a  migratory  bird;  his 
journeys  and  his  experiences  mirror  those  of  his  creator.  Veronica  Brady’s 
perceptive  afterword  explains  why  she  finds  Dalwurra  ‘even  more  profoundly 
subversive  than  the  earlier,  more  overtly  political,  poems’;  it  has  confidence  in 
the  myths,  symbols,  and  forms  of  traditional  Aboriginal  culture.  Emmanuel  S. 
Nelson’s  ‘The  Missionary  in  Aboriginal  Fiction'  (Southerly  451-7)  has  a 
misleading  title  in  that  the  article  simply  describes  one  novel,  Mudrooroo’s 
Doctor  Wooreddy’s  Prescription  for  Enduring  the  Ending  of  the  World.  ‘Bill 
Neidjes’s  Kakadu  Man :  The  Genesis  of  a  Story'  (CE&S  10:ii.  58-62)  tells  how  the 
anthropologist  Stephen  Davis  came  to  record  Bill  Neidjes’s  story,  with  a  detailed 
account  of  how  he  edited  the  tapes  and  tried  to  retain  Neidjes's  unique  use  of 
English  (‘long  on  meaning  and  short  on  grammar’)  while  making  it  accessible  to 
a  general  public. 

Wendy  Capper’s  ‘Facey’s  A  Fortunate  Life  and  Traditional  Oral  Narratives’ 
(ALS  266-81)  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  read  the  autobiography  of  Albert 
Barnett  Facey,  who  was  almost  illiterate  in  his  youth,  as  essentially  an  oral 
traditional  narrative.  Some  of  the  detail  is  delightful  (the  socks  he  receives  in  the 
trenches  fit  him  magically)  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  repetition  of  ‘nice 
people’  and  ‘lovely  woman’  as  formulaic  epithets.  The  same  theme  occurs  in 
Joan  Newman’s  ‘Reader-Response  to  Transcribed  Oral  Narrative:  A  Fortunate 
Life  and  My  Place ’  (Southerly  376-89),  which  focuses  on  the  range  of  reading 
practices  that  the  written  narrative  transcribed  from  oral  sources  encourages.  A 
Fortunate  Life ,  accessible  to  a  wide  reading  public,  reaffirms  the  traditional, 
white,  male  nationalistic  myth  of  the  bushman;  My  Place  challenges  this  but 
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presents  Arthur  Corunna  as  being  in  the  mainstream  tradition  of  outback  life,  so 
that  the  text  is  both  reassuring  and  challenging.  In  a  brilliantly  conceived  and 
executed  essay,  ‘Aboriginal  Literature  and  Repressive  Hypotheses’  (Southerly 
405-18),  Stephen  Muecke  questions  to  what  extent  Aboriginal  literature  is  the 
expression  of  political  activity  as  a  result  of  repression,  and  relates  that  question 
to  two  autobiographies,  Sally  Morgan’s  My  Place  and  Glenyse  Ward’s 
Wandering  Girl,  considering  what  political  valency  can  be  attached  to  them.  He 
argues  that  the  form  of  autobiography  allows  the  reader  to  applaud  without 
having  to  interrogate  persisting  colonialist  and  racist  ideas.  He  concludes  with 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  an  intensification  of  the  scrutiny  of  social  areas  in 
which  power  relations  are  exercised,  rather  than  ‘endorsement  of  romances  of 
liberation’. 

Australian  Playwrights  (AusPl)  is  a  new  series  of  monographs  edited  by 
Ortrun  Zuber-Skerritt  and  compiled  in  conjunction  with  a  series  of  video 
programmes  entitled  ‘Australian  Playwrights  Speak’.  The  format  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  general  editor,  to  include  an  overview  of  the  playwright’s  life 
and  work  and  a  critical  analysis  of  the  plays  but  only  one  of  the  three  published 
this  year  conforms  to  that  pattern.  They  seem  from  their  tone  to  be  aimed  at 
students;  in  the  volume  on  David  Williamson  there  is  an  abrupt  list  of ‘Suggested 
activities  for  students’  including  such  banal  offerings  as  ‘Analyse  the  humour  in 
his  plays  -  its  nature  and  purpose’ .  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  series  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  analysed;  the  variable  format  is  unhelpful.  The  least  useful 
volume  is  the  one  on  Williamson  edited  by  Zuber-Skerritt  which  contains  only 
autobiographical  statements,  articles,  and  talks  by  Williamson,  and  interviews 
with  him,  leaving  the  reader  well  informed  about  the  details  of  his  domestic  life 
and  exasperated  by  the  repetitious  nature  of  the  book,  though  it  does  include  a 
substantial  bibliography.  An  interview  with  David  Williamson  ( CE&S  10:ii.63- 
9)  reveals  a  rather  excessive  cynicism;  he  has  been  accused  of  writing  about  the 
middle  class  by  middle-class  critics  and  retaliates  by  asserting  that  virtually  no 
one  genuinely  commits  himself  or  herself  ‘to  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  . 

The  monograph  on  Patrick  White  in  the  AusPl  series,  by  May-Biit  Akerholt, 
has  no  overview  of  his  life  and  contextualizes  his  plays  mainly  by  references  to 
European  drama,  particularly  Ibsen  and  Shakespeare,  leading  to  such  odd 
remarks  as  ‘ Shepherd  on  the  Rocks  is  Australia  s  rival  to  Hamlet  when  it  comes  to 
quotable  phrases’.  There  are  chapters  on  each  of  White’s  plays  giving  slightly 
laborious  but  comprehensive  accounts  of  them.  In  each  volume  of  the  series 
there  is  a  bibliography  but  no  index.  Paul  McGillick’s  monograph  on  Jack 
Hibberd  is  the  most  usefully  constructed  of  the  three,  including  chapters  on  the 
forms  and  themes  of  the  plays,  the  language,  the  dramatic  practice,  and  on 
Hibberd’s  dark  comedy,  and  an  autobiographical  chapter  by  Hibberd  and  the 
transcript  of  an  interview  with  him.  McGillick  writes  clearly  though  rather 
simplistically. 

A  double  issue  of  ADS  (12-1 3)  covers  many  of  the  major  literary  issues  raised 
by  the  bicentennial  year.  An  interview  (5—1 5)  with  Tes  Lyssiotis,  a  dramatist 
born  of  Greek  parents  in  Victoria,  is  followed  by  an  article  by  Con  Castan, 
‘Greek-Australian  Plays’  (17-33),  listing  theatrical,  cinematic,  and  television 
material  written  by  Greek-Australians.  Sidetrack  s  Kin .  Inteivening  in 
Multiculturalism’,  by  Tom  Burvill  (59-71),  describes  the  show  Kin  and  discusses 
it  in  relation  to  multi-culturalism  and  the  theatre.  Pamela  Payne  Heckenberg 
describes  ‘Women  of  the  Australian  Theatre’  (125^15),  and  John  McCallum 
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contributes  an  article  called  ‘Studying  Australian  Drama’  (147-66)  in  which  he 
surveys  the  secondary  sources  available  to  the  would-be  student  of  the  drama. 


4.  Canada 

(a)  General 

The  following  annual  check-lists  of  Canadian  creative  and  critical  writing 
have  appeared:  JCU s  ‘Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth  Literature 
1987’,  with  the  Canadian  section  (ii. 36-72)  introduced  by  W.  H.  New  and 
compiled  by  Moshie  Dahms  and  containing  a  comprehensive  list  of  new  creative 
writing,  a  list  of  new  journals  for  1987,  and  a  selective  bibliography  of  criticism; 
UTQ' s  ‘Letters  in  Canada  1986’  with  its  reviews  of  criticism  in  the  ‘Humanities’ 
section  (58.98-242);  /CP’s  comprehensive  reviewing  of  poetry  and  poetry 
criticism  for  1986;  and  Kunapipfs  ‘The  Year  that  Was’  with  its  brief  Canadian 
selection  (iii.79-81)  compiled  by  Diana  Brydon.  BCan  continues  to  provide  a 
wide  monthly  coverage  of  new  publications,  and  the  reviews  section  of  BJCS 
contains  reviews  of  195  books,  including  two  review-articles  on  Canadian 
literary  criticism  and  the  Centre  for  Editing  Early  Canadian  Texts.  No  volume 
of  The  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Canada’s  Major  Authors,  edited  by  Robert 
Lecker  and  Jack  David,  has  appeared  this  year  in  ECW’s  ongoing  series;  Volume 
VIII  is  due  to  appear  at  the  end  of  1989. 

Canadian  Writers,  1920-1959,  edited  by  W.  H.  New,  is  the  first  of  a  two- 
volume  sequel  to  Canadian  Writers  Since  1960  (YW 68.732),  treating  writers  of 
the  preceding  thirty-year  period.  Following  the  same  DLB  format  of  illustrated 
biocritical  essays  and  bibliographies  of  primary  and  secondary  materials  for 
sixty-three  anglophone  and  francophone  writers,  it  includes  Robertson  Davies, 
Northrop  Frye,  Gabrielle  Roy,  and  Dorothy  Livesay.  This  is  a  reliable  reference 
tool  covering  a  wide  range  of  writers,  but  at  the  price  purchasable  only  by 
libraries.  Albert  and  Theresa  Moritz’s  Oxford  Illustrated  Literary  Guide  to 
Canada  comprises  a  historical  and  regional  survey  of  Canadian  literature  in  five 
hundred  entries  relating  literature  to  places.  Arranged  on  a  simple  east-west 
geographical  format  and  accompanied  by  photographs  of  writers  and  indexed 
by  place  (not  by  writer  or  work),  it  emphasizes  contexts  of  production.  There 
seems  to  be  a  traditional  bias  towards  privileging  Ontario,  which  has  seventy- 
five  pages  compared  with  only  twenty-eight  devoted  to  the  three  prairie 
provinces,  though  Quebec  rates  fifty-three.  Entries  on  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and 
Montreal  are  divided  chronologically  into  numbered  sections,  providing  useful 
historical  surveys  of  three  cities  and  their  literary  mutations.  The  eighth  revised 
edition  of  The  Canadian  Writer’s  Market,  edited  by  Adrian  Waller,  is  not  about 
writers  but  a  handbook  for  writers,  with  names  and  addresses  of  206  Canadian 
book  publishers,  870  consumer  magazines  and  trade  journals,  together  with 
detailed  references  to  literary  agents,  awards,  writers’  organizations,  and 
creative  writing  courses.  This  is  the  area  of  quantifiable  commercial  aspects  of 
the  writer’s  craft  and  provides  some  useful  statistics  on  Canadian  publishing. 
Paul  Robinson’s  ‘The  Fine  Print:  Noticing  Atlantic  Publishers’  (. APBR  iv.  1-3)  is 
a  very  informative  reference-article  describing  in  detail  the  activities  and  lists  of 
ten  Atlantic  publishers,  the  best  known  being  Ragweed  Press,  Breakwater 
Books,  and  Goose  Lane  Editions,  together  with  the  major  French-language 
publisher  outside  Quebec,  Les  Editions  d’Acadie. 
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Of  biographical  interest  are  The  Selected  Journals  of  L.  M.  Montgomery , 
Volume  II,  1910-1921,  edited  by  Mary  Rubio  and  Elizabeth  Waterston.  This 
volume,  covering  the  period  just  after  the  publication  of  Anne  of  Green  Gables  to 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  is  of  personal  and  social  interest, 
charting  Montgomery’s  changes  in  lifestyle  as  she  moved  away  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  her  fame  as  the  author  of  an  international  best-seller,  and 
also  an  informal  document  engaged  with  central  issues  of  feminism  in  early 
twentieth-century  Canada.  These  Journals  provide  a  moving  personal  account 
of  her  doubleness  of  feeling  as  a  literary  woman.  The  eighty  letters  in  The  Letters 
of  Malcolm  Lowry  and  Gerald  Noxon,  1940-1952 ,  edited  by  Paul  Tiessen,  offer  a 
narrative  of  Lowry’s  wilderness  idyll  in  British  Columbia  and  the  year  of  his 
rewriting  of  Under  the  Volcano.  They  are  also  a  testimony  to  Noxon’s  devoted 
support  as  Lowry’s  friend  and  literary  editor.  These  letters  reveal  some  of  the 
more  intimate  facets  of  Lowry’s  personality  in  his  informal  comments  on  his 
modernist  contemporaries  in  Europe  and  some  brilliantly  alienated  perspectives 
on  Toronto  in  the  1940s. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  1988  is  the  publication  of  so  much  critical 
theory,  the  two  major  voices  being  Linda  Hutcheon  and  John  Metcalf.  While 
Hutcheon  marks  the  emerging  relevance  to  Canadian  literature  of  post¬ 
modernism  in  theory  and  practice,  Metcalfs  position  is  more  sceptical  in  its 
resistance  to  uncritical  acceptance  of  European  theory,  arguing  as  always 
for  discrimination  in  the  Canadian  context  and  among  Canadian  critics. 
Hutcheon’s  The  Canadian  Postmodern:  A  Study  of  Contemporary  English- 
Canadian  Fiction  is  closely  related  to  A  Poetics  of  Postmodernism:  History, 
Theory,  Fiction,  being  an  investigation  of  postmodernism  in  its  distinctively 
Canadian  inflections.  As  she  claims  in  her  preface,  this  is  her  attempt  to  make 
Canadian  literature  ‘significant  to  imaginations  formed  on  European  cultures’, 
and  she  argues  for  postmodernism  being  defined  by  its  specific  national  and 
cultural  context.  Hutcheon  ranges  through  the  gamut  of  postmodernist  theories, 
explicating  and  analysing  with  authority,  then  examines  postmodernist  literary 
practice  in  the  ‘Historiographic  Metafiction’  of  Timothy  Findley  and  Rudy 
Wiebe,  the  ‘shape  shifting’  of  Audrey  Thomas  and  Aritha  Van  Herk,  and  the 
double  vision  of  Margaret  Atwood  and  Robert  Kroetsch.  This  book  itself  may 
be  said  to  invent  Canadian  postmodernism.  There  is  a  valuable  appendix  on 
‘The  Novel  (1972-1984)’  together  with  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
Canadian  fiction  criticism  for  the  same  period.  Hutcheon’s  paper,  The  Politics  of 
Representation  in  Canadian  Art  and  Literature,  is  really  an  adjunct  to  The 
Canadian  Postmodern,  again  discussing  Canadian  postmodernism  in  the  literary 
and  visual  arts,  foregrounding  novels  and  photographs.  Here  she  argues  for  the 
complicitous  critique  of  postmodernist  art  and  its  involvement  with  social  and 
political  contexts,  highlighting  issues  of  representation  and  the  importance  of 
telling  as  a  way  of  constructing  reality.  Two  other  articles  on  theories  of  the 
postmodern  should  be  considered  here.  Helen  Tiffin’s  ‘Post-Colonialism,  Post- 
Modernism,  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  Post-Colonial  History’  ( JCL  i. 169-81) 
pursues  an  analogous  extension  of  Hutcheon’s  argument,  contending  for  the 
different  theoretical  and  political  assumptions  behind  postmodernism  in  the 
context  of  new  literatures  in  English.  While  post-colonial  literatures  exemplify 
many  of  the  tendencies  of  postmodernism  in  Europe,  they  are,  Tiffin  shows, 
energized  by  different  theoretical  assumptions  and  by  vastly  different  political 
motivations.  Leon  Rooke’s  ‘Is  You  Is  or  Is  You  Ain’t  My  Baby:  Canadian 
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Fiction  against  the  Headwinds’  (Brick  33.24—30)  presents  Rooke  at  his  most 
idiosyncratic  on  Canadian  postmodernist  fiction,  taking  his  distance  from  a 
total  commitment  to  postmodernism  in  favour  of  a  more  socio-politically 
engaged  position,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  short  stories  of  Keath  Fraser. 

John  Metcalfs  What  Is  a  Canadian  Literature?  is  a  bracing  and  beautifully 
produced  volume  which  challenges  in  characteristically  abrasive  fashion  some  of 
the  cherished  assumptions  of  the  Canadian  literary  tradition.  Metcalf  denies 
that  an  authentic  tradition  of  fiction  existed  in  Canada  prior  to  the  1960s, 
challenges  the  identification  of  art  with  cultural  nationalism,  assails  the  canon  of 
Canadian  classics  from  Frederick  Philip  Grove  to  W.  O.  Mitchell,  and  presents 
Canadian  academic  critics  in  a  kind  of  Dunciad  catalogue.  Such  rhetoric  should 
not  obscure  Metcalfs  high  valuation  of  literary  debate  and  his  vision  of  an 
emergent  late  twentieth-century  Canadian  literature  whose  orientation  is 
modernist,  postmodernist,  and  international.  His  language  contrives  to  trans¬ 
form  cultural  assumptions  into  shibboleths,  in  a  satiric  mode  which  exposes  the 
limits  of  documentary  realism  and  cultural  nationalism.  The  acerbic  voice 
continues  in  his  editorial  introduction  to  Carry  On  Bumping.  Metcalf  s  definition 
of  his  earlier  Bumper  Book  (1986)  as  ‘an  anthology  of  contentious  essays  and 
squibs  about  Canadian  writing’  could  equally  well  apply  to  these  twenty-two 
essays,  which  carry  on  an  irreverent  debate  within  contemporary  Canadian 
criticism.  Beginning  with  the  Swiftian  opening  gambit  of  Winslow  L.  D. 
Howard’s  ‘Fixing  a  Hole:  The  Last  Quarter-Century  of  Howard  Studies’,  they 
include  Ray  Smith’s  ‘A  Refusal  to  Mourn  the  Death,  by  Bullshit,  of  Literature  in 
the  Eighties’,  which  argues  for  a  new  vocabulary  of  fiction  criticism  as  it 
playfully  ranges  through  the  terminology  of  structuralism,  deconstruction,  and 
feminism,  implicitly  endorsing  the  humanist  values  of  European  writers  like 
Nabokov  and  Tolstoy.  There  is  also  the  eminently  civil  exchange  between  a 
German  and  a  Canadian  professor,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  substantial 
contribution:  Walter  Pache’s  ‘Tradition  and  the  Canadian  Talent:  Dilemmas  of 
Literary  History  in  Canada’  accuses  W.  J.  Keith  of  ideological  complicity  in 
using  literary  history  as  a  buttress  for  Canadian  cultural  identity,  followed  by 
Keith’s  rejoinder,  ‘The  Practice  of  Literary  History:  Keith  on  Pache  on  Keith’,  in 
which  he  courteously  refutes  Pache’s  criticism,  in  the  process  defining  more 
clearly  his  own  position  as  a  traditionalist  and  evaluative  critic.  This  collection, 
which  would  seem  to  fulfil  Metcalf  s  desire  for  continuing  controversy,  provides 
the  most  sophisticated  Canadian  critical  debate  of  1988. 

Problems  of  Literary  Reception/ Problemes  de  reception  litteraire ,  edited  by 
E.  D.  Blodgett  and  A.  G.  Purdy,  is  a  collection  of  papers  in  English  and  French 
recording  the  proceedings  of  a  1986  University  of  Alberta  conference  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject  of ‘the  literary  institution  of  Canada’  and  attempting  to 
situate  comparative  studies  within  the  political  and  institutional  networks 
through  which  texts  are  produced.  Though  the  conference  advanced  the  model 
of  the  polysystem  theory  as  most  appropriate  to  the  Canadian  multi-cultural 
and  multilingual  situation,  the  papers  in  English  bear  little  trace  of  this.  Instead 
they  encourage  radically  revisionist  perspectives  on  literary  history,  the  role  of 
reviewing,  and  the  Eastern  cultural  establishment.  Lorraine  Weir's  ‘The 
Discourse  of  Civility:  Strategies  of  Containment  in  Literary  Histories  of 
English-Canadian  Literature'  offers  a  challenging  examination  of  the  work  of 
literary  historians  from  Lome  Pierce  to  W.  J.  Keith  as  representatives  of  a 
system  of  evaluative  manuvres  which  perpetuate  traditionalism.  Carole 
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Gerson’s  ‘The  Reception  of  the  Novel  in  Victorian  Canada:  An  Overview’ 
follows  a  line  not  dissimilar  to  Weir’s,  arguing  that  nineteenth-century  English 
Canadian  reviewers  perpetuated  a  conservative  cultural  outlook  which  excluded 
the  internationalist  fiction  of  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  and  the  eccentric  talent  of 
romance  writer  William  Kirby.  Translation  is  now  an  ideologically  charged 
theoretical  field  stretching  across  a  variety  of  schools  of  literary  criticism,  and 
Mapping  Literature:  The  Art  and  Politics  of  Translation,  edited  by  David  Homel 
and  Sherry  Simon,  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  shows  its  awareness  of  the 
status  of  translation  in  cross-cultural  and  cross-critical  encounters.  With 
contributors  from  Finland,  Hungary,  and  China,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  the  book  deals  with  the  dual  orientation  of  translation,  both  as  the  practice 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  as  an  ideological  vehicle  for  cultural  image-making. 
It  covers  a  range  of  topics  from  theatre  and  poetry,  dialect  and  dialogue,  sexual 
difference  within  language  to  different  ways  foreign  translators  view  Canadian 
literature.  It  ends  with  an  illuminating  contribution  from  Kristina  Rickman  on 
the  difficulties  and  revelations  of  translating  Alice  Munro’s  The  Beggar  Maid 
into  Finnish.  Another  ideologically  charged  area  is  that  of  women  and  literacy, 
to  which  CWS  devoted  a  double  issue  (iii-iv).  Elaine  Gaber-Katz  and  Jenny 
Horsman’s  ‘Is  It  Her  Voice  if  She  Speaks  Their  Words?’  (117-20)  presents  a 
historical  and  feminist  critique  of  literacy  theories,  which  provides  a  supplement 
to  much  feminist  criticism  about  women’s  socially  enforced  silence  and 
invisibility. 

In  the  context  of  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  the  U.S.,  discussion  of 
Canadian  identity  received  new  impetus  in  1988  with  an  important  contribution 
in  Robin  Mathews’s  Canadian  Identity.  Arguing  that  the  national  identity  is 
historically  based  on  the  dialectic  of  opposites,  he  charts  the  elements  of  this  in 
Canada’s  relation  to  British  and  American  imperialisms  in  the  evolution  of 
Conservative  vision  elaborated  by  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Liberal  vision  of 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  and  of  Social  Democracy,  while  taking  adequate 
cognizance  of  the  Quebec  Fact  with  its  Catholic  francophone  population.  His 
massively  well-informed  argument,  which  privileges  binary  opposition  over 
multiplicity,  is  for  the  survival  of  Canadian  identity  even  within  the  Free  Trade 
context,  precisely  because  of  the  traditionally  dialectical  structure  of  Canadian 
nationalist  ideology.  Canadian  Women:  A  History,  edited  by  Alison  Prentice  et 
al.,  provides  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  Canadian  history  from  a  feminist 
perspective,  documenting  women’s  activities  in  the  text  and  in  a  valuable 
selected  bibliography.  It  provides  an  excellent  socio-historical  context  for  the 
work  of  women  writers  from  pioneers  like  Susanna  Moodie,  through  early 
twentieth-century  feminist  political  activists  like  Francis  Marion  Beynon,  to 
contemporary  writers  in  the  final  section  appropriately  entitled  ‘The  Unfinished 
Revolution’.  This  book  is  an  important  step  in  restructuring  images  of  Canadian 
identity.  A  Woman’s  Almanac  1988:  Voices  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
edited  by  Marian  A.  White,  focuses  the  diversity  of  Maritime  women’s 
experience  through  twelve  women  who  include  the  writers  Carrie  Brown  and 
Fran  Innes,  and  also  painters,  athletes,  and  ethnic  writers.  An  unusual  little 
book,  this  intimate  feminist  enterprise  chronicles  the  unrecorded  lives  within  a 
community.  W.  J.  Keith’s  ‘Centre  and  Periphery:  Cliche  or  Myth?’  ( ZGKS  63- 
71),  an  address  given  at  the  German  Association  of  Canadian  Studies’  1988 
Conference,  uses  this  figure  to  explore  traditional  Canadian  controversies  over 
regionalism  and  internationalism  and  their  implications  for  a  literary  con¬ 
struction  of  Canadian  identity.  It  offers  valuable  comments  on  Canadian 
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revisions  of  European  cultural  and  literary  models,  returning  at  the  end  to 
Keith’s  characteristic  evaluative  approach  based  on  traditional  literary  criteria. 
William  Butt’s  ‘Canada’s  Mental  Travellers  Abroad’  ( WLWE  287-307)  is  a 
lively  contribution  to  the  debate  about  cosmopolitanism  and  Canadian  identity. 
He  discusses  literature  by  and  about  Canadians  who  have  travelled  to  other 
lands:  the  poetry  of  A1  Purdy,  Gwendolyn  MacEwen,  and  Irving  Layton,  the 
fiction  of  Clark  Blaise,  Michael  Ondaatje,  and  Jack  Hodgins,  and  considers  the 
fragmentation  within  cross-cultural  encounters  and  the  imaginative  structuring 
of  correspondences  through  metaphor.  Maria  Tippett,  in  The  Making  of 
English-Canadian  Culture,  1900-1939:  The  External  Influences,  offers  a  very 
partial  historical  perspective  in  outlining  the  extent  to  which  English  Canada 
was  influenced  by  American,  European,  and  British  traditions  in  the  arts. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  the  negative  aspects  of  such  a  colonial  condition,  Tippett 
tendentiously  interprets  this  as  Canada’s  participation  in  the  international 
cultural  network.  A  Passage  to  Somewhere  Else ,  edited  by  Doireann  Mac- 
Dermott  and  Susan  Ballyn,  the  proceedings  of  a  1987  Commonwealth 
Conference  in  Barcelona,  represents  a  substantial  attempt  to  situate  Canadian 
literature  in  a  multi-cultural  context.  The  conference  theme  focuses  on  the 
passages,  real  and  imaginary,  that  New  World  writers  have  taken  ‘back’  to 
mother  countries  or  to  other  cultures. 

In  the  multi-stranded  narrative  of  Canadian  identity,  ethnicity  and  relation  to 
the  land  remain  powerful  ideological  components.  E.  F.  Dyck’s  "The  True 
Colours  of  Plain  Speech’  ( BCan  ii.  1 9—22)  considers  contemporary  Mennonite 
fiction  and  poetry,  featuring  established  Western  writers  like  Rudy  Wiebe  and 
Sandra  Birdsell  and  new  writers  Di  Brandt  and  Lois  Braun.  Dyck  argues  for  the 
emergence  of  a  subgenre  of  prairie  literature  which  challenges  the  rhetoric  of  an 
inherited  peasant  ideology,  reinventing  this  in  a  postmodernist  idiom  which  at 
the  same  time  preserves  a  Mennonite  sense  of  genealogy  and  closeness  to  the 
prairie  land.  The  rapidly  developing  area  of  research  into  indigenous  cultures  is 
represented  by  ‘The  Orders  of  the  Dreamed':  George  Nelson  on  Cree  and  Northern 
Ojibway  Religion  and  Myth,  1823 ,  edited  by  Jennifer  S.  H.  Brown  and  Robert 
Brightman.  This  book  comprises  the  letter-journal  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
fur  trader,  together  with  a  biographical  note  and  anthropological  notes  which 
put  his  account  into  historical  perspective.  It  is  a  fascinating  if  Eurocentred 
account  of  Indian  legends,  religious  practices,  and  the  significance  of  dreams, 
which  reads  like  Gulliver's  Travels  as  a  scientific  account  of  the  unfamiliar  and 
the  fantastic.  Barbara  Belyea's  ‘Mackenzie  Meets  Moodie  at  the  Great  Divide’ 
(■ JCSR  iii.  1 1 8-29)  writes  against  the  ‘hostile  land’  theme  as  exemplified  in  Brian 
Fawcett's  Secret  Journal  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  (1985),  Gaile  MacGregor's 
The  Wacousta  Syndrome  (YW  66.703),  and  Atwood's  The  Journals  of  Susanna 
Moodie  (1970),  drawing  on  fur  traders’  journals  to  suggest  mutual  accom¬ 
modation  between  Europeans  and  natives  and  towards  a  blurring  of  cultural 
boundaries  rather  than  hostile  confrontations.  This  essay  identifies  interesting 
Canadian  differences  from  U.S.  myths  of  frontier  experience.  Rudy  Wiebe’s  ‘On 
Refusing  the  Story’  ( Brick  33.6-12)  continues  the  story  of  the  Mad  Trapper 
Albert  Johnson,  citing  his  own  recent  experiences  in  Aklavik  where  Johnson  was 
buried,  when  Wiebe  interviewed  those  who  had  been  present  at  Johnson's 
killing.  What  begins  as  travelogue  becomes  vintage  Wiebe  in  its  meditations  on 
landscape  and  inviolable  secrets,  the  gaps  within  history  and  the  slender 
comforts  of  oral  story-telling. 
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Activities  within  the  area  of  comparative  criticism  are  signalled  by  one 
provocative  book  and  the  productions  of  two  periodicals,  one  Canadian  and  one 
Australian.  Beginning  with  the  question  ‘Is  there  a  tradition  of  Canadian 
fiction?’  T.  D.  MacLulich,  in  Between  Europe  and  America:  The  Canadian 
Tradition  in  Fiction,  argues  that  there  is,  and  that  it  is  a  realist  one  which  begins 
earlier  than  critics  like  W.  J.  Keith  and  David  Staines  have  identified. 
Historically  based  as  such  arguments  must  be,  MacLulich  traces  an  evolution  of 
Canadian  fiction  away  from  British  models  through  the  influence  of  American 
models  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  which  signalled  a  shift  towards  North 
American  cultural  affiliations.  He  offers  new  perspectives  on  the  fiction  of  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  Stephen  Leacock,  and  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  as  rejections  of 
traditional  models,  highlighting  Raymond  Knister’s  White  Narcissus  (1929)  as 
representative  of  the  self-conscious  shift  towards  modernism,  and  records  the 
evolution  of  urban  fiction  documenting  the  Canadian  fascination  with  and 
resistance  to  American  materialism.  The  book  is  distinctive  in  its  contemporary 
resistance  to  postmodernism  as  the  most  appropriate  Canadian  mode,  arguing 
instead  for  a  national  tradition  of  realism  in  fiction.  Comparative  criticism  in  the 
post-colonial  context  is  represented  by  ArielE  with  its  special  issue  ‘Australian 
and  Canadian  Literatures’  (i)  based  on  papers  given  at  the  1986  Badlands 
conference.  Kateryna  Arthur’s  ‘Between  Literatures:  Canada  and  Australia’  (3- 
12)  offers  a  perspective  on  cross-cultural  issues  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
quest  for  self-representation,  arguing  for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  schizoanalytic 
approach  which  would  encourage  pluralism  and  contradiction  to  be  viewed  as  a 
source  of  creativity  rather  than  as  a  source  of  insecurity.  In  ‘Troppo  Agitato: 
Writing  and  Reading  Cultures’  (13-22)  Diana  Brydon  discusses  Rudy  Wiebe’s 
Big  Bear  and  Randolph  Stow’s  The  Visitants  as  revisions  of  imperialist  history, 
focusing  on  the  problems  of  translation  and  using  Todorov’s  La  Conquete  de 
I’Amerique  as  the  theoretical  model  for  thinking  about  post-colonial  literatures. 
Other  essays  devoted  to  comparative  study  of  specific  texts  include  Robert 
Ross’s  ‘Mavis  Gallant  and  Thea  Astley  on  Home  Truths,  Home  Folk’  (83-9) 
which  astutely  analyses  these  writers’  ironic  and  ambiguous  use  of  the  concept  of 
home,  and  Coral  Ann  Howells’s  ‘In  Search  of  Lost  Mothers:  Margaret 
Laurence’s  The  Diviners  and  Elizabeth  Jolley’s  Miss  Peabody’s  Inheritance ’  (57- 
70)  which  focuses  on  a  feminized  paradigm  to  explore  post-colonial  women 
writers’  relations  to  inherited  literary  and  cultural  traditions.  Smaro  Kam- 
boureli’s  ‘Susan  Swann’s  The  Biggest  Modern  Woman  in  the  World.  Canada  as 
the  Absent  Spouse’  (ACSi.  103-10)  charts  the  generic  ambivalence  of  this  novel 
‘that  desires  to  be  postmodern  and  Victorian  as  well  as  fictional  and  historical  at 
the  same  time’,  constructing  an  intricate  argument  for  the  way  that  the  heroine’s 
female  otherness  allegorizes  national  differences  between  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and 
Australia.  In  the  comparative  study,  ‘Wiebe  and  Bail:  Re-Making  the  Story’  (in 
George  Bowering’s  Imaginary  Hand)  Bowering  shows  how  ‘Where  Is  the  Voice 
Coming  From?’  and  the  Australian  Murray  Bail’s  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’ 
respectively  deconstruct  authoritarian  colonial  histories  of  the  prairie  and  the 
outback. 

The  genre  of  the  interview  continues  to  flourish,  with  its  ambiguous  and 
provocative  offering  of  biographical  and  literary  anecdotes  that  flesh  out  the 
writerly  image.  So  to  Speak:  Interviews  with  Contemporary  Canadian  Writers, 
edited  by  Peter  O’Brien,  contains  in-depth  interviews  with  eleven  poets  and 
novelists  including  Margaret  Atwood,  Rudy  Wiebe,  Mavis  Gallant,  Erin 
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Moure,  and  Jack  Hodgins,  and  the  introduction  intelligently  creates  a  context  of 
interrelationships  between  issues  of  politics  and  the  literary  imagination.  Alan 
Twigg’s  Strong  Voices:  Conversations  with  Fifty  Canadian  Authors  offers  an 
impressive  spectrum  of  voices  on  the  multi-cultural  Canadian  literary  scene, 
though  there  is  only  one  francophone  writer  (Michel  Tremblay)  and  one  woman 
(Ann  Cameron)  to  represent  the  voice  of  the  Indian  oral  story-telling  tradition. 
Some  of  these  interviews  appeared  in  Twigg’s  For  Openers  (1981),  but  twenty-six 
are  new.  With  its  six-page  interview  format  and  biographical  details,  this 
provides  the  first  reference  book  of  oral  documentation  on  major  contemporary 
anglophone  writers. 


(b)  Fiction 

A  significant  absence  in  the  annual  series  of  research  tools  for  the  study  of 
Canadian  fiction  is  Volume  X  of  ECW’s  Canadian  Writers  and  Their  Works: 
Fiction  Series,  edited  by  Robert  Lecker,  Jack  David,  and  Ellen  Quigley;  this  is 
due  to  be  published  in  1 989.  The  University  of  Calgary  has  produced  Number  1 5 
in  its  Canadian  Archival  Inventory  Series,  The  Aritha  Van  Herk  Papers:  First 
Accession,  edited  by  A.  Steele  and  J.  Tener.  This  volume,  introduced  by  Ian 
MacLaren’s  biocritical  essay,  provides  valuable  basic  documentation  of  primary 
materials  in  its  detailed  listing  of  multiple  versions  of  Van  Herk’s  first  novel 
Judith,  including  its  forms  as  thesis  and  film  script. 

The  international  prestige  of  the  Canadian  short  story  as  a  genre  is  assisted  by 
the  availability  of  The  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Short  Stories  in  English,  edited 
by  Margaret  Atwood  and  Robert  Weaver,  an  important  anthology  for  students, 
introducing  a  wide  range  of  stories  with  two  succinct  introductions  by  the  co¬ 
editors  and  containing  biographical  notes  on  the  writers.  In  her  introduction 
Atwood  argues  against  easy  rules  of  thumb  for  distinguishing  Canadianness  in 
stories  but  highlights  the  large  number  of  women  practitioners  and  the 
contemporary  upsurge  of  western  Canadian  writing,  while  Weaver  offers  a  short 
history  from  the  perspective  of  his  personal  involvement  with  the  short  story  in 
Canada  from  1948  as  editor,  anthologist,  and  promoter.  The  forty-one  stories 
represent  a  diverse  regional  and  stylistic  range  from  early  classics  by  Isabella 
Valancy  Crawford  and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  through  examples  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  Ethel  Wilson,  and  Sinclair  Ross,  with  a  concentration  on  modernist 
and  postmodernist  stories  by  Mavis  Gallant,  Hugh  Hood,  Margaret  Laurence, 
Alice  Munro,  Rudy  Wiebe,  Leon  Rooke,  and  Guy  Vanderhaeghe.  Writers  in 
Aspic,  edited  by  John  Metcalf,  offers  an  interesting  combination  of  anthology 
and  criticism,  containing  stories  by  eight  contemporary  writers,  each  story 
accompanied  by  one  critical  essay.  The  selection  of  writers  represents  Metcalfs 
postmodernist  preferences:  Norman  Levine,  Keath  Fraser,  Mavis  Gallant, 
Hugh  Hood,  John  Metcalf,  Alice  Munro,  Leon  Rooke,  and  Clark  Blaise,  and 
the  subtlety  of  the  critical  essays  responds  to  the  stories  themselves.  Metcalfs 
selection  offers  models  of  critical  practice:  the  gems  are  Constance  Rooke’s 
‘Waiting  for  a  Final  Explanation:  Mavis  Gallant’s  “Irina”’  which  explores 
Gallant’s  ironies  and  subtle  subversions,  Simone  Vauthier’s  “‘Entering  Other 
Skins”:  -  or  Leon  Rooke’s  “The  End  of  the  Revolution”'  where  her  diary  of 
personal  responses  to  Rooke’s  story  imitates  the  story’s  own  diary  form  with  its 
obfuscations  and  revelations,  and  Robert  Lecker’s  ‘Frankie’s  “Demimonde”: 
Notes  on  Clark  Blaise’s  “A  North  American  Education’”  which  engages  with 
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that  story’s  brilliant  narrative  evasions.  Simone  Vauthier  guest-edited  ‘Espaces 
de  la  nouvelle  canadienne  anglophone’  {RAN AM  20),  a  collection  of  papers  by 
European  and  Canadian  critics  at  a  symposium  on  the  Canadian  short  story  in 
English  held  in  Strasbourg  in  1986.  The  variety  of  papers,  some  of  them  dealing 
with  the  short  story  as  a  genre  and  many  of  them  treating  particular  stories  or 
groups  of  stories,  yields  a  productive  conjunction  of  European  critical  theory 
and  Canadian  writing.  Within  the  area  of  genre,  Frank  Davey’s  ‘Genre 
Subversion  and  the  Canadian  Short  Story’  (7—16),  Dieter  Meindl’s  ‘Modernism 
and  the  English  Canadian  Short  Story  Cycle’  (17-22),  and  Sam  Solecki’s 
brilliant  questioning  of  the  status  of  the  short  story  in  ‘Some  Kicks  against  the 
Prick:  John  Metcalf  in  His  Essays’  (23-34)  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The  shift  of 
emphasis  to  formal  analysis  over  thematics  is  evident  in  particular  analysis:  Neil 
Besner’s  ‘The  Corruptions  of  Memory:  Mavis  Gallant’s  “An  Autobiography”’ 
(35^10),  Barbara  Godard’s  ‘Palimpsest:  Margaret  Atwood’s  Bluebeard’s  Egg ’ 
(51-6),  Robert  Lecker’s  ‘Self-Reflexive  Elements  in  Stories  by  Clark  Blaise’  (71- 
6),  and  Coral  Ann  Howells’s  ‘Inheritance  and  Instability:  Audrey  Thomas’s 
Real  Mothers'  (157-62).  Such  a  collection  presents  the  European  viewpoint  on 
fundamental  questions  relaied  to  the  Canadian  literary  tradition.  Another  essay 
written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Stephen  Regan’s  ‘Canada:  The  Story  So  Far’ 
{OH  i.  10-23)  offers  valuable  comment  on  the  development  of  the  genre  as 
charted  in  The  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Short  Stories  in  English  (1986).  It  traces 
shifts  between  rural  wilderness  and  urban  civilization,  between  conventional 
realism  and  postmodernist  fabulation,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  stories 
of  Matt  Cohen,  Katherine  Govier,  Audrey  Thomas,  and  Alice  Munro.  In  What 
Is  a  Canadian  Literature?  John  Metcalf  chooses  to  attack  a  nineteenth-century 
short-story  collection,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott’s  The  Village  ofViger,  published 
in  1896  in  Boston  and  not  published  in  Canada  till  1945.  Using  this  collection  as 
an  example  of  the  factitious  invention  of  a  Canadian  literary  tradition  by 
academics,  Metcalf  traces  the  history  of  its  literary  reception  up  to  1987  and  its 
currently  inflated  reputation.  He  also  does  a  neat  demolition  job  on  this  minor 
classic,  from  which  it  is  unlikely  to  recover,  especially  from  Metcalfs 
condemnation  of  its  ‘poetic  nut-brown-maid-vocabulary’. 

Reflections:  Autobiography  and  Canadian  Literature,  edited  by  K.  P.  Stich, 
charts  some  of  the  theoretical  problems  around  the  genre  of  autobiography  as 
literary  or  oral  construct,  and  includes  essays  on  autobiography,  memoirs,  and 
autobiographical  fictions,  with  the  subjects  ranging  from  historical  to  con¬ 
temporary.  Helen  Buss’s  ‘Pioneer  Women’s  Memoirs:  Preserving  the  Past/ 
Rescuing  the  Self  argues  for  a  feminine  and  personalized  view  of  history 
through  memoir  as  a  retrospective  form  allowing  for  the  creation  of  personal 
myth.  Such  a  view  is  shown  to  be  non  gender-specific  in  other  essays  about  male 
writers:  Robert  Lecker’s  ‘An  Other  I:  Autobiography  and  Aesthetics  in  Clark 
Blaise’,  Paul  Hjartarson’s  ‘The  Self,  Its  Discourses  and  the  Other:  The 
Autobiographies  of  Frederick  Philip  Grove  and  the  Baroness  Elsa  Von  Freytag- 
Lonhoven’,  and  two  essays  on  John  Glassco  whose  Memoirs  of  Montparnasse 
(1970)  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  on  their  status  as  fact  or  fiction. 
Michael  Gnarowski’s  ‘Notes  towards  a  Sometime  and  Probable  History  of  John 
Glassco’  and  Timothy  Dow  Adams’s  ‘The  Geography  of  Genre  in  John 
Glassco’s  Memoirs  of  Montparnasse'  offer  intricate  and  sometimes  apologetic 
analyses  of  Glassco’s  work  as  a  hybridized  genre  of  imaginative  reconstruction 
forty  years  after  the  events  in  Paris.  The  only  general  essay  on  the  narrative  art  of 
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the  genre  is  Joseph  Gold’s  ‘Biography  as  Fiction:  The  Art  of  Invisible 
Authorship’  which  examines  the  interrelationship  between  autobiography, 
biography,  and  fiction.  Philip  Kokotailo’s  John  Glassco’s  Richer  World: 
Memoirs  of  Montparnasse  offers  detailed  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  literary 
subterfuge  and  artifice  in  these  memoirs,  based  on  a  study  of  the  differences 
between  the  published  version  and  the  holograph  manuscripts  in  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  evolution  of  the  book.  This  study  raises  the  same  questions 
about  narrative  fabrications  as  Stich’s  book,  though  it  seems  odd  that  any  critic 
should  ever  have  naively  accepted  a  modernist  memoir  of  the  Paris  expatriate 
community  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  as  factual  historical  record.  Kokotailo’s 
study  restores  the  romanticized  hedonistic  dimension  to  this  half-invented, 
rather  decadent  narrative. 

There  are  two  other  interesting  studies  on  non-contemporary  writers.  Gerald 
Lynch’s  Stephen  Leacock:  Humour  and  Humanity  presents  a  serious  argument 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Leacock  the  humorist  and  satirist  by  exploring  the 
traditions  of  Tory  humanism  out  of  which  his  work  is  produced.  Lynch 
reconstructs  Leacock  as  a  figure  of  considerable  ideological  complexity  and 
offers  a  persuasively  revisionist  reading  of  Leacock's  two  major  works.  Sunshine 
Sketches  of  a  Little  Town  and  Arcadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich.  The  first 
biography  of  Ethel  Wilson  has  appeared:  Mary  McAlpine's  The  Other  Side  of 
Silence:  A  Life  of  Ethel  Wilson.  This  offers  an  intimate  and  humorous  insight 
into  Wilson’s  complex  personality,  drawing  on  personal  correspondence  and 
unpublished  material.  It  also  includes  contemporary  reviews  of  Wilson’s  fiction 
and  some  of  her  letters  about  her  writing,  but  most  valuably  it  records  Wilson's 
own  ladylike  ironical  voice  as  she  addresses  an  audience  after  speaking  on 
Swamp  Angel.  There  may  be  some  questions  which  I  will  try  to  answer,  or 
evade.’  Alice  Van  Wart’s  ‘Elizabeth  Smart:  A  Reconsideration'  ( Brick  33.50-4) 
offers  a  sensitive  if  somewhat  sanitized  refutation  of  the  current  romantic  myths 
of  Smart  as  tragic  heroine,  rebel,  and  victim,  arguing  that  her  relationship  with 
George  Barker  was  mutually  beneficial,  as  far  as  Barker's  poetry  and  Smart’s  By 
Grand  Central  Station  were  concerned,  but  the  essay  is  too  short  to  be 
convincing. 

An  excellent  book  which  discusses  contemporary  fictional  narratives  is 
Lorraine  York’s  The  Other  Side  of  Dailiness:  Photography  in  the  Works  of  Alice 
Munro,  Timothy  Findley,  Michael  Ondaatje,  Margaret  Laurence.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  the  photograph  may  be  seen  as  analogue  to  memory  and  the 
fiction-making  process,  York  discusses  the  multiple  functions  of  photographic 
images  in  the  novels  of  two  postmodernists,  one  traditional  realist,  and  one 
whose  work  transgresses  the  boundaries  of  realism  into  magic  realism.  Her 
chapter  on  Alice  Munro,  ‘The  Delicate  Moment  of  Exposure’,  links  Munro's 
fascination  with  photographs  to  her  fascination  with  the  paradox  of  surfaces 
and  depths  and  to  her  distinctive  double-exposure  technique.  Chapters  on 
Timothy  Findley  (‘Violent  Stillness’)  and  Michael  Ondaatje  (‘Making  and 
Destroying’)  offer  detailed  analysis  of  their  varied  use  of  visual  images.  In  the 
final  chapter  York  turns  back  to  Margaret  Laurence’s  more  traditional  use  of 
photographic  and  cinematic  images,  showing  her  increasingly  flexible  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Manawaka  novels  of  photographs  as  analogue  to  her  narrative 
technique.  York’s  essay,  ‘Violent  Stillness:  Photography  and  Postmodernism  in 
Canadian  Fiction’  ( Mosaic  ii-iii.  193-202),  covers  the  same  theoretical  material 
as  her  book  with  a  few  different  examples  including  Findley’s  The  Telling  of  Lies. 
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The  first  of  the  memorial  volumes  on  Margaret  Laurence  has  appeared. 
Crossing  the  River:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Margaret  Laurence ,  edited  by  Kristjana 
Gunnars,  is  a  rather  disappointing  collection  of  twelve  essays  by  Canadian  and 
European  critics.  Ranging  from  a  hagiographic  personal  tribute  by  Walter  E. 
Swayze,  ‘Knowing  through  Writing:  The  Pilgrimage  of  Margaret  Laurence’,  to 
a  poststructuralist  cavorting  by  David  Williams,  ‘Jacob  and  the  Demon:  Hagar 
as  Storyteller  in  The  Stone  Anger,  the  collection  includes  some  interesting 
feminist  readings  that  explore  Laurence’s  definitions  of  femininity  and  female¬ 
ness;  Diana  Brydon’s  ‘Silence,  Voice  and  the  Mirror:  Margaret  Laurence  and 
Women’  explores  Laurence’s  alternative  female  definitions  of  adulthood  and 
responsibility,  while  Aritha  Van  Herk’s  ‘The  Eulalias  of  Spinsters  and 
Undertakers’  is  a  feminist  creative  writer’s  supplement  to  A  Jest  of  God,  giving 
voice  to  Rachel  Cameron’s  longings  and  anguish  in  a  kind  of  orgasmic  prose. 
This  essay  almost  manages  to  convince  us  that  A  Jest  of  God  is  really  the  most 
erotic  of  all  the  Manawaka  fictions.  Feminist  approaches  constitute  the  most 
dynamic  essays  here,  and  the  best,  Constance  Rooke’s  ‘Hagar’s  Old  Age:  The 
Stone  Angel  as  Vollendungsroman' ,  presents  an  eclectic  synthesis  of  feminist, 
structuralist,  and  deconstructionist  approaches  in  her  invention  of  a  genre,  ‘the 
novel  of  old  age’.  Unfortunately  Rooke’s  subtle  reading  promises  a  higher  level 
of  literary  analysis  than  the  collection  sustains,  though  Hans  Hauge’s  deftly 
deconstructionist  undermining  of  the  conventions  of  realism  in  ‘The  Novel 
Religion  of  Margaret  Laurence’  and  Herbert  Zirker’s  ‘Metaphoric  Mapping  in 
Margaret  Laurence’s  Narrative’,  which  comes  close  to  identifying  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  some  of  the  signs  of  Canadianness  encoded  within  Laurence’s  texts, 
should  not  be  neglected.  With  his  customary  adherence  to  rigorous  standards 
for  evaluating  Canadian  writing,  W.  J.  Keith’s  ‘Margaret  Laurence’s  The 
Diviners'  ( JCSR  iii.  102-1 6)  is  not  a  hagiography  but  a  meticulous  questioning  of 
language  decorum  and  formal  cohesion  in  this  novel.  Keith  focuses  on  the 
distinction  between  Laurence  as  novelist  and  Morag  as  novelist  in  the  text, 
arguing  that  the  distinction  is  sometimes  blurred  to  the  detriment  of  a  novel 
explicitly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the  writer’s  relation  to  her  own  work. 
Lars  Hartveit’s  ‘The  Rites  of  Passage  Theme  in  Margaret  Laurence’s  The 
Diviners'  (in  MacDermott  and  Ballyn)  discusses  Laurence’s  interest  in  myth  and 
her  use  of  the  passage  ritual  to  shift  emphasis  from  realism  to  romance  in  this 
novel. 

Myth  criticism  has  a  high  profile  in  several  other  critical  works.  Angela 
Bowering’s  Figures  Cut  in  Sacred  Ground:  Illuminati  in  ‘The  Double  Hook’ is  an 
eclectic  and  scholarly  study  tracing  the  mythic  and  symbolic  resonances 
interwoven  in  Sheila  Watson’s  novel,  drawing  on  Greek,  Celtic,  and  North 
American  Indian  myths,  the  Bible,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  to  figure  out  the 
ground  from  which  Watson’s  characters  speak.  In  its  attention  to  the 
etymological  and  symbolic  values  of  Active  language,  this  extended  essay 
provides  a  model  for  reading  Watson’s  richly  allusive  and  highly  elusive  text. 
Though  not  feminist  in  its  theoretical  orientation,  the  study  offers  a  fascinating 
reading  of  the  novel’s  central  character,  old  Mrs  Potter,  as  embodying  an 
empowering  myth  of  the  feminine  with  its  double  attributes  of  glory  and 
darkness.  Kathleen  Wall’s  The  Callisto  Myth  from  Ovid  to  Atwood:  Initiation  and 
Rape  in  Literature  is  feminist  myth  criticism  which  differs  from  Angela 
Bowering’s  in  its  explicitly  ideological  stance,  revisioning  one  of  the  classic 
female  victim  myths  as  reflection  of  the  obscured  realities  of  women’s  experience. 
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The  Callisto  myth  may  be  read  as  having  a  peculiarly  Canadian  resonance  as 
that  nymph  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bear  and  later  into  the  Great  Bear 
constellation,  but  only  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  Canadian  literature.  In  a  wide- 
ranging  historical  selection,  Wall  considers  patriarchal  versions  of  the  myth 
from  classical  and  Renaissance  writers  through  to  Hardy  and  Lawrence.  The 
antepenultimate  chapter  discusses  Atwood’s  Surfacing  in  a  study  of  trans¬ 
formations  of  the  Callisto  myth,  waste-land  and  wilderness  myths,  the  intricacy 
of  which  seems  to  generate  a  parallel  text  to  Atwood’s.  This  is  a  strange  piece  of 
feminist  criticism  which  daringly  negotiates  possible  connections  between 
scholarly  study  of  a  classical  myth  and  women’s  contemporary  social  situation, 
focusing  specifically  on  the  dynamics  of  rape.  Sue  Thomas’s  ‘Mythic  Recon¬ 
ception  and  the  Mother/Daughter  Relationship  in  Surfacing'  ( ArielE  li. 73-85) 
examines  the  Grail  motif  as  reconceptualized  by  Atwood,  so  providing  a 
mythological  context  for  the  narrator’s  spiritual  progress  in  a  line  of  Atwood 
criticism  that  originates  with  Annis  Pratt. 

As  usual,  Atwood’s  fiction  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  critical  attention.  The 
most  notable  contribution  is  Margaret  Atwood:  Reflection  and  Reality ,  edited  by 
Beatrice  Mendez-Egle,  a  collection  of  eleven  essays  on  her  fiction  and  poetry  up 
to  1983,  designed  to  commemorate  her  visit  to  Pan  American  University, 
Edinburg,  Texas  that  year.  This  is  a  valuable  collection  which  deploys  a  variety 
of  critical  perspectives  including  Marxist  feminism.  Jungian  theory,  and 
deconstruction,  and  ranges  from  general  essays  to  treatments  of  particular  texts. 
Kathryn  Van  Spankeren’s  ‘Magic  in  the  Novels  of  Margaret  Atwood’  discusses 
magic,  folklore,  and  fairy  tales  as  structural  figures  for  transformation  in  The 
Edible  Woman,  Surfacing,  and  Lady  Oracle.  Catherine  Rainwater’s  ‘The  Sense 
of  the  Flesh  in  Four  Novels  by  Margaret  Atwood’  focuses  on  Atwood's 
preoccupation  with  physical  and  psychosomatic  experience,  relating  her 
protagonists’  difficulties  in  negotiating  boundaries  between  self  and  world  to 
quests  for  identity.  The  best  general  essay  is  Sharon  R.  Wilson's  ‘Camera  Images 
in  Margaret  Atwood’s  Novels’  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  visual 
dimension  in  her  fiction  up  to  Bodily  Harm,  suggesting  the  variety  of  significance 
that  mirrors,  photographs,  and  cameras  may  have  both  as  negative  images  and 
also  as  indicative  of  the  movement  beyond  fragmentation  towards  self¬ 
transformation.  Susan  Janet  McKinstry's  ‘Living  Literally  by  the  Pen’  offers  an 
interesting  reading  of  Atwood’s  revisions  of  female  Gothic  in  Lady  Oracle,  while 
Nancy  K.  Peterson’s  ‘Bluebeard’s  Egg:  Not  Entirely  a  “Grimm”  Tale'  focuses 
on  Atwood’s  feminist  revisions  of  the  Grimm  and  the  Perrault  versions  of  the 
Bluebeard  story,  though  this  essay  is  seriously  flawed  by  its  neglect  of  the  chosen 
self-imprisonment  of  Atwood’s  protagonist.  Beryl  Langer’s  ‘Class  and  Gender 
in  Margaret  Atwood’s  Fiction’  ( ACS  i. 73-101)  is  a  sociological  analysis  of  the 
novels  which  pays  attention  to  their  socio-cultural  specificity,  arguing  that  the 
terms  to  read  Atwood’s  critique  of  modernity  and  capitalism  should  be  neither 
exclusively  nationalist  nor  feminist  but  focused  on  ‘new  class’  issues.  The  essay 
offers  a  politicized  perspective  on  Atwood’s  postmodernism  as  a  cultural  critique 
of  advanced  capitalism  where  contemporary  surfaces  obliterate  history  and 
identities  are  fragmented.  The  same  number  of  ACS  contains  an  interview  with 
Atwood  by  Langer  ( 1 25-36),  where  Atwood  insists  on  moving  beyond  questions 
of  nationality,  class,  and  gender,  commenting  on  the  relevance/irrelevance  of 
critical  theory  to  fiction  writing  and  on  the  still  precarious  achievement  of 
women’s  liberation.  Laurence  Steven’s  ‘Margaret  Atwood’s  Polarities  and 
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George  Grant’s  Polemics’  ( ARCS  iv.443-54)  presents  an  interesting  teasing  out 
of  the  context  of  contemporary  cultural  affiliations  between  Atwood,  Dennis 
Lee,  Northrop  Frye,  and  George  Grant.  It  is  a  strong  essay  on  the  formative 
context  of  Canadian  nationalism  for  Atwood. 

There  is  one  good  essay  on  Alice  Munro,  Robert  Thacker’s  ‘“So  Shocking  a 
Verdict  in  Real  Life”:  Autobiography  in  Alice  Munro’s  Stories’  (in  Stich),  which 
was  written  in  recognition  of  Munro’s  deliberate  equivocation  about  the  relation 
between  her  fiction  and  autobiography.  It  focuses  usefully  on  her  narratives  as 
Active  attempts  towards  self-definition  and  on  the  relation  between  memory  and 
imagination.  Mavis  Gallant’s  critical  reputation  in  Canada  has  lagged  behind 
her  reputation  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  but  a  shift  in  critical  attention  is  signalled 
by  Neil  Besner’s  The  Light  of  Imagination:  Mavis  Gallant’s  Fiction.  This  is  the 
first  book-length  study  of  her  stories,  novels,  and  non-fiction  essays.  Besner 
combines  a  chronological  critical  study  with  biographical  information  and 
concludes  with  a  useful  biography  of  criticism  on  Gallant  and  the  short-story 
genre.  This  useful  analysis  highlights  Gallant’s  concern  with  the  fictions 
invented  by  memory  which  rewrite  history,  while  also  drawing  attention  to  the 
stylistic  surface  of  her  writing  with  its  obliqueness  and  its  land-mines  of  irony. 

Joy  Kogawa’s  Obasan  has  received  critical  attention  in  three  articles. 
A.  Lynne  Magnussen’s  ‘Language  and  Longing  in  Joy  Kogawa’s  Obasan ’  ( CanL 
1 1 6.58-66)  explores  Kogawa’s  pervasive  concern  with  the  act  of  speech,  with  the 
struggle  to  hear  and  the  effort  of  speaking,  producing  a  sensitive  reading  of  the 
novel  as  private  history  in  which  the  narrator  has  finally  to  relinquish  the  myth 
of  a  prelinguistic  paradise  and  revise  her  personal  past  as  political  speech  act. 
P.  Merivale’s  ‘Framed  Voices:  The  Polyphonic  Elegies  of  Hebert  and  Kogawa’ 
{CanL  1 16.68-86)  develops  a  detailed  comparison  on  the  use  and  significance  of 
framing  narratives  in  Obasan  and  Ann  Hebert’s  Les  Fous  de  Bassan.  Marilyn 
Russell  Rose’s  ‘Politics  into  Art:  Kogawa’s  Obasan  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Fiction’ 
{Mosaic  ii-iii.2 15-26)  contrasts  Kogawa’s  fictional  narrative  of  Japanese- 
Canadians’  experiences  during  World  War  II  with  the  ‘factual’  narratives  of 
historians  and  journalists,  returning  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  rewriting 
history.  Though  there  is  nothing  new  here,  the  essay  offers  a  sensitive  analysis  of 
the  imagery  in  the  novel.  Essays  on  several  other  contemporary  women  writers 
should  be  noted.  Coral  Ann  Howells’s  “‘The  Nightmare  Spread  Out  on  the 
Rock”:  Audrey  Thomas’s  Latakia  and  “Local  Customs’”  (in  MacDermott  and 
Ballyn)  discusses  Thomas’s  use  of  metaphor  as  rhetorical  strategy  of 
displacement  and  transference,  showing  how  this  is  the  mode  through  which  she 
accomplishes  the  reinvention  of  self  out  of  real  life  into  the  textual  space  of 
fiction.  Also  related  to  rites  of  passage  is  Carole  Durix’s  ‘Canada  behind  Me:  An 
Interview  with  Isabel  Huggan’  {CE&S  1 0:ii. 5 1 — 7)  conducted  as  Huggan  set  out 
for  Nairobi,  when  she  spoke  about  her  sense  of  getting  beyond  regional  and 
Canadian  definitions  and  her  urge  towards  the  opposite  of  closure  in  The 
Elizabeth  Stories  and  in  life-style.  Bernard  Selinger’s  ‘Every  Reader  a  Writer: 
Helen  Weinzweig’s  Basic  Black  with  Pearls’  {ECW  36.38-56)  analyses  a 
neglected  postmodern  novel,  paying  attention  to  its  repetitive  narrative  features 
and  explicating  the  structural  significance  of  its  memory-bank  techniques  in 
Weinzweig’s  investigation  of  the  relation  between  imagination  and  reality. 
Linda  Hutcheon’s  ‘Telling  Accounts:  Daphne  Marlatt’s  AnaHistoric:  A  Novel 
{Brick  34.17-19)  is  an  illuminating  short  review-essay  on  this  feminist  historical 
novel,  exploring  its  mixture  of  idioms  and  genres  -  fiction,  biography, 
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autobiography,  history,  women’s  travel  narratives,  and  personal  journals  - 
demonstrating  how  Marlatt’s  crossing  of  boundaries  articulates  through  fiction 
the  often  untold  public  and  private  history  of  nineteenth-century  Canadian 
women. 

Turning  to  male  fiction  writers:  Rachel  Feldhar  Brennan’s  'Henry  Kreisel  - 
European  Experience  and  Canadian  Reality:  A  State  of  Mind’  ( WL  WE  269-87) 
explores  the  centrality  of  the  prairie  motif  in  Kreisel’s  fiction  and  literary  essays 
as  emblematic  of  a  European  Jewish  immigrant’s  imaginative  encounter  with 
Canadian  landscape  and  as  documentary  of  his  psychological  process  of 
reshaping  identity.  Sam  Solecki’s  ‘Writing  West/Looking  East:  The  Essays  of 
Josef  Skvorecky’  ( Brick  33.46-9)  looks  at  the  journalism  of  this  Czech  emigre 
who  in  his  twenty  years  in  Canada  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  North 
American  understanding  of  Eastern  European  history  and  politics,  highlighting 
the  interaction  of  Skvorecky’s  multiple  languages  and  double  perspective  in  his 
political  essays.  Stephen  Henighan’s  ‘Myths  of  Making  It:  Structure  and  Vision 
in  Richler  and  Beauchemin’  (ECW  36.22-37)  examines  comparable  structural 
patterns  in  The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddy  Kravitz  and  Le  Matou  as  fictional 
creations  of  analogous  historical  moments  in  the  lives  of  two  Quebec 
communities,  arguing  that  their  different  conceptions  of  fiction  reflect  differences 
in  these  novelists’  cultural  and  linguistic  traditions.  Barbara  Mitchell’s  'The 
Long  and  the  Short  of  It:  Two  Versions  of  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wined  ( CanL 
1 19.8-24)  is  a  nice  piece  of  bibliographical  scholarship  tracing  W.  O.  Mitchell’s 
relations  with  his  American  and  Canadian  editors,  the  compromises  made,  and 
his  meticulous  craftsmanship.  Dennis  Duffy’s  'To  Carry  the  Work  of  William 
James  a  Step  Further:  The  Play  of  Truth  in  Fifth  Business'  (ECU7  36. 1-21)  is  a 
witty  analysis  of  the  popularity  of  this  novel  and  the  critical  literature  it  has 
generated.  Duffy  argues  that  the  moral  casuistry  of  the  novel  contributes  to  its 
wide  appeal  in  this  rueful  essay  which  pays  full  tribute  to  Robertson  Davies’s 
novelistic  powers  as  trickster  and  fictional  manipulator.  In  'Endings  Be 
Damned:  Robert  Kroetsch’s  Gone  Indian  ( CanL  119.57-62)  Margaret  E. 
Turner  comments  on  Kroetsch’s  recreation  of  place  through  fiction,  arguing 
that  Gone  Indian  maps  the  territory  that  Kroetsch  has  travelled  since  the  early 
1970s.  She  emphasizes  the  play  with  traditional  forms,  and  the  interrogation  of 
the  concepts  of  author  and  place  as  constructs  and  imaginative  inventions. 
Susan  Rudy  Dorscht’s  ‘How  the  Studhorse  Man  Makes  Love:  A  Post-Feminist 
Analysis’  ( CanL  119.25-31)  reveals  how  sexual  and  textual  identity  in  The 
Studhorse  Man  is  unfixed,  as  sexual  desire  and  procreation  and  birth  control 
become  metaphors  for  textual  play  and  the  dissemination  of  meaning.  David 
Leahy’s  ‘History:  Its  Contradictions  and  Absence  in  Brian  Moore's  The 
Revolution  Script  and  Black  Rohe'  (WLWE  308-17)  is  a  rather  pretentious 
reading  of  Moore’s  appropriation  of  and  resistance  to  history,  seeing  these  as 
polyphonic  discourses  about  the  French  Fact  in  Canada,  and  critical  of  their 
unreconstructed  ideological  stance  on  class  and  cultural  issues.  Laurence 
Mathews’s  ‘Snakes  and  Tongues:  Power  and  Spirituality  in  The  Disinherited 
(WLWE  82-91)  argues  that  Matt  Cohen’s  novel  in  its  exploration  of  the  past  is 
not  eulogy  for  the  Canadian  agrarian  tradition  but  in  its  shift  to  urban 
wilderness  represents  a  rehabilitation  of  these  values.  Colin  Nicholson’s  ‘Of 
Oracles  and  Orreries:  Graeme  Gibson  and  His  Writing'  (BJCS  293-308) 
presents  Nicholson’s  distinctive  combination  of  interview  and  critical  essay, 
highlighting  Gibson’s  interest  in  the  history  of  Canadian  publishing,  plus  a 
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perceptive  discussion  of  his  three  novels.  John  Thieme’s  ‘  “Historical  Relations”: 
Modes  of  Discourse  in  Michael  Ondaatje’s  Running  in  the  Family’’  ( JIWE  ii.  1 36— 
46)  is  a  finely  discriminating  essay  which  reads  this  text  as  a  private  and  public 
quest  investigating  a  historical  and  a  personal  past  through  discontinuous 
narrative  modes.  It  shows  how  Ondaatje’s  mixing  of  oral  story-telling,  gossip, 
journal  entries,  poems,  and  photographs  is  a  postmodernist  reconstruction  of 
history  which  dramatizes  ‘the  problem  of  relating  history  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  relationships  between  different  areas  of  history’.  Smaro  Kam- 
boureli’s  ‘The  Alphabet  of  the  Self:  Generic  and  Other  Slippages  in  Michael 
Ondaatje’s  Running  in  the  Family ’  (in  Stich)  approaches  the  question  of  generic 
indeterminacy  from  an  autobiographical  perspective,  arguing  that  Ondaatje 
deconstructs  biographical  intent  in  favour  of  textual  invention  of  family 
relationships. 

The  first  full  study  of  Hugh  Hood,  Susan  Copoloff-Mechanic’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress:  A  Study  of  the  Short  Stories  of  Hugh  Hood ,  pays  proper  attention  to 
the  multiple  critical  perspectives  taken  on  his  fiction  since  the  1960s  while 
offering  a  close  reading  of  the  multiplicities  within  the  six  collections  themselves. 
Copoloff-Mechanic’s  emphasis  is  on  the  variety  of  strategies  for  unity  within  the 
collections,  centring  on  Hood’s  moral  vision  of  cosmic  harmony  which  arguably 
informs  his  invented  worlds.  She  argues  persuasively  for  the  interconnection 
between  the  documentary  impulse  and  the  moral  or  visionary  imagination  that 
is  Hood’s  distinctive  signature  as  a  writer.  John  Metcalf  appears  not  as  critic  or 
anthologist  but  as  short-story  writer  in  Reingard  M.  Nischik’s  ‘Contrastive 
Structures  in  John  Metcalfs  Artist  Stories’  (Crit  29.163-78).  Nischik  presents 
Metcalfs  views  on  the  situation  of  the  artist  in  Canada  through  his  fiction, 
focusing  on  formal  narrative  features  of  contrastive  structures  which  insist  on 
opposition  and  the  irresolution  of  incompatibilities.  Two  articles  on  Norman 
Levine  appeared.  Rowland  Smith’s  “‘Disfecemi  Maremma”:  Norman  Levine, 
Jewish  Roots  and  the  Canadian  Experience’  (in  MacDermott  and  Ballyn) 
discusses  Canada  Made  Me  and  Levine’s  combination  of  outsiderliness  and 
yearning  for  community  which  creates  the  ambiguities  within  his  stories.  Smith 
shows  powerfully  how  Levine’s  strong  sense  of  locale  is  always  undermined  by  a 
sense  of  transience  and  rejection.  Michael  Greenstein’s  ‘Between  Ottawa  and  St 
Ives:  Norman  Levine’s  Tight-Rope  Walkers’  ( JCL  i. 61-75)  comments,  like 
Smith,  on  the  psychological  acrobatics  that  Levine  performs  as  he  contemplates 
the  rootless  condition  of  mid  twentieth-century  life.  By  contrast,  three  essays  on 
Alistair  MacLeod  focus  on  a  strong  regional  voice.  Alan  Young’s  ‘Varieties  of 
Nova  Scotian  Experience:  Thomas  Raddall  and  Alistair  MacLeod’  (DR  67.340- 
4)  contrasts  Raddall’s  The  Dreamers  with  MacLeod’s  As  Birds  Bring  Forth  the 
Sun ,  with  Raddall’s  optimistic  historical  narratives  in  the  tradition  of  Kipling 
and  Buchan  and  MacLeod’s  Cape  Breton  stories  focusing  on  history  as 
registration  of  inner  loss.  Arnold  E.  Davidson’s  ‘As  Birds  Bring  Forth  the  Story: 
The  Elusive  Art  of  Alistair  MacLeod’  (CanL  119.32-44)  explores  MacLeod’s 
elisions,  displacements,  and  substitutions  through  close  reading  of  ‘As  Birds 
Bring  Forth  the  Sun’,  ‘The  Lost  Salt  Gift  of  Blood’,  and  ‘Vision’.  Stanley 
Atherton’s  ‘Cycles  of  Memory  in  Alistair  MacLeod’s  Stories’  ( ECan  24.109-19) 
explores  the  differing  roles  of  memory  in  five  of  MacLeod’s  stories  in  an  analysis 
which  emphasizes  the  structural  significance  of  conscious  memory  and 
MacLeod’s  awareness  of  the  precarious  survival  of  Gaelic  traditions  in 
contemporary  Canada. 
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(c)  Poetry 

The  two  most  important  critical  books  on  poetry  are  both  by  practising  poets, 
Frank  Davey  and  George  Bowering,  whose  names  have  been  closely  associated 
with  experimental  poetry  since  the  1960s.  Just  as  Davey’s  essay  collection 
Reading  Canadian  Reading  itself  crosses  between  genres  in  its  subjects,  so  he,  like 
Metcalf  and  Bowering,  resists  easy  classification,  being  poet,  critic,  and  editor. 
These  essays,  which  are  reassessments  of  his  earlier  critical  positions,  begin  with 
the  titular  essay  which  foregrounds  Davey’s  own  engagement  with  the  current 
state  of  Canadian  literary  criticism  and  his  perceptions  of  the  inevitably  political 
nature  of  creative  and  critical  writing.  The  essays  on  poetry  offer  a  reliable  map 
to  the  collection.  ‘Earle  Birney’,  focusing  on  Davey’s  first  critical  book  (1971), 
raises  the  question  of  the  critic’s  ideological  position  with  regard  to  con¬ 
temporary  writers  in  a  re-examination  of  his  previous  reading  of  Birney, 
demonstrating  that  what  is  at  stake  in  a  critical  book  is  the  values  and  practices 
of  the  reader’s  own  culture.  ‘Louis  Dudek  and  Raymond  Souster"  offers  another 
astute  analysis  of  Davey’s  critical  position  as  a  poet  writing  about  two  of  his 
‘influences’  which  emphasizes  the  ideologies  that  shaped  the  work  of  his  mentors 
in  different  ways:  Dudek’s  poetry  of  ‘dubious  referentiality’  and  Souster's 
miniaturist  variety  of  pastoralism,  both  of  them  critiques  of  contemporary 
North  American  society.  ‘Fort  and  Forest:  Instability  in  the  Symbolic  Code  in 
E.  J.  Pratt’s  Brebeuf  and  His  Brethren  argues  the  importance  of  an  alternative 
code  of  wilderness  versus  fort  to  that  of  Christian  symbolism  in  reading  Pratt's 
presentation  of  moral  ambiguities  in  the  Jesuit  encounter  with  the  Indians,  and 
reads  the  poem  as  elegy  for  lost  tribes  of  the  inexplicable  forest.  ‘A  Y oung  Boy’s 
Eden:  Notes  on  Recent  Prairie  Poetry’,  a  paper  given  in  New  Delhi  in  1 988,  offers 
the  critical  reflections  of  a  fellow  craftsman  on  the  development  of  Western 
writing,  analysing  the  ‘prairie’  label  with  its  preoccupations  with  regionalism 
and  history  and  pointing  out  the  paradoxical  celebration  of  the  vernacular 
within  highly  literate  poetic  decorums.  He  casts  a  keen  look  at  poems  by  Andrew 
Suknaski,  Dennis  Cooley,  and  Robert  Kroetsch.  The  sixteen  essays  in  Imaginary 
Hand:  Essays  by  George  Bowering  which  discuss  works  by  poets  and  fiction 
writers,  Canadian  and  American,  contemporary  and  earlier,  establish  a  species 
of  intercultural  and  interdisciplinary  dialogue.  As  with  Davey,  the  essays  on 
poetry  by  a  fellow  craftsman  signal  the  quality  of  this  collection.  ‘Ondaatje 
Learning  to  Do’  discusses  the  development  of  his  poetry  from  the  consciously 
ordered  artifice  of  The  Dainty  Monsters  to  Rat  Jelly  and  Coming  through 
Slaughter  with  their  fusions  of  metaphor  and  themes  of  violence.  ‘Stone 
Hammer  Narrative’  catalogues  Bowering's  reading  of  one  long  poem  in 
Kroetsch’s  Field  Notes  and  is  a  model  of  close  textual  analysis,  elaborating  the 
resonance  of  images  and  Kroetsch's  concerns  with  archaeology  and  ancestry,  all 
in  distinctive  Bowering  idiom:  ‘Stone  and  notes  (and  tones,  yes)  are  only  little, 
but  everything  is  made  of  them.’  ‘bp  Nichol  on  the  Train'  deals  with  poems 
about  railroad  journeys  and  the  train  poems  of  Nichol,  pointing  to  the  multiple 
significance  of  journeys  in  his  poetry  as  historical  documentation  and  as  travel 
through  language.  ‘The  End  of  the  Line’  combines  railway  metaphors  with  the 
making  of  poetry  in  a  personal  meditation  on  Bowering’s  own  predecessors: 
Wordsworth,  Yeats,  and  William  Carlos  Williams. 

Ken  Norris’s  ‘Whatever  Happened  to  the  Avant-Garde?'  (EC IE  3 6.1 10-22)  is 
a  long  review-article  of  The  New  Canadian  Poets:  1970-1985  (1985),  edited  by 
Dennis  Lee,  which  raises  fundamental  questions  about  the  aesthetic  premises  of 
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editors  and  the  canonizing  function  of  anthologies  of  contemporary  poetry. 
Norris’s  quarrels  with  Lee,  those  of  a  fellow  anthologist,  challenge  Lee’s 
dismissal  of  experimental  poetry  and  argue  the  need  for  a  series  of  alternative 
partisan  anthologies  which  would  more  accurately  reflect  the  multiplicities 
within  contemporary  Canadian  poetry.  Don  Precosky’s  ‘Acting  Your  Age?’ 
(ECW  36.123-9)  continues  the  dialogue  between  editors  in  his  review  of  The 
Contemporary  Canadian  Poem  Anthology  (1984),  edited  by  George  Bowering 
and  Canadian  Poetry  Now:  Twenty  Poets  of  the  Eighties  (1984),  edited  by  Ken 
Norris.  Precosky  elaborates  the  point  about  alternative  anthologies,  stating  that 
only  one  poet,  Christopher  Dewdney,  appears  in  both,  and  explains  the  editors’ 
contrastive  theoretical  positions:  Bowering's  stress  on  linguistic  theory  and 
experimentation,  and  Norris’s  rejection  of  the  language-centred  attitude  in 
favour  of  thematic  orientations  towards  regionalism,  ethnicity,  and  feminism. 
He  also  points  out  ‘the  pattern  of  patricide  among  our  poets:  the  newcomers 
savage  the  group  which  preceded  them’,  which  is  interesting  when  one  considers 
the  dearth  of  criticism  of  anything  but  contemporary  poetry.  Douglas  Barbour’s 
‘Re: Viewing:  Giving  and  Receiving  in  Canadian  Poetry,  or  the  Role  of 
Reviewing  in  the  Reception  of  Poetry  in  English  Canada  in  the  Twentieth 
Century’  (in  Blodgett  and  Purdy)  submits  a  catalogue  of  magazines  that  have 
reviewed  poetry  since  the  1950s  and  speculates  on  the  extent  to  which  reviewing 
has  contributed  to  the  making  of  a  canon  in  contemporary  poetry.  The  essay  is 
valuable  mainly  for  its  critical  comments  on  magazines  like  CanL,  Tish,  UTQ, 
and  JCP.  Maggie  Helwig’s  ‘Women’s  Poetry’  (in  Metcalf,  Carry  On  Bumping) 
argues  that  theorizing  women’s  poetry  as  an  ideological  category  disfigures  the 
poetic  craft  of  poets  Roo  Borson  and  Mary  di  Michele,  while  it  also  excludes 
from  the  canon  some  of  Canada’s  finest  women  poets,  for  example  Gwen 
MacEwen,  Margaret  Avison,  and  Phyllis  Webb. 

New  editions  of  one  eighteenth-century  and  one  nineteenth-century  long 
poem  have  been  produced  by  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  its  historical 
project  to  make  available  reliable  editions  of  early  poems;  and  R.  L.  McDougall 
reviews  its  editions  of  Thomas  Cary’s  Abram’s  Plains  and  Archibald 
Lampman’s  The  Story  of  an  Affinity  (JCP  21-2).  Patricia  Vervoort’s  ‘Sunrise  on 
the  Saguenay:  Popular  Literature  and  the  Sublime’  ( Mosaic  ii-iii.  123-38) 
considers  the  relation  between  an  1880  diploma  painting  and  Charles  Sangster’s 
The  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay  (1856),  arguing  that  both  painting  and 
poetry  drew  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  sublime  and  the  picturesque  in  its  popular 
Canadian  inflections. 

The  work  of  two  grandes  dames  of  Canadian  poetry  is  reviewed:  Tom 
Marshall’s  review  of  Dorothy  Livesay’s  The  Self-Completing  Tree:  Selected 
Poems  (JCP  85-7)  is  an  assessment  of  Livesay’s  distinctive  achievement 
through  this  representation  of  her  life-work,  and  a  note  of  significant  differences 
from  her  earlier  Selected  Poems.  The  collection  is  divided  into  seven  sections  of 
poems  on  Africa,  childhood,  ‘rites  of  passage’,  love  poems,  documentary  social 
poems,  poems  about  poetry,  and  poems  about  old  age.  As  Marshall  remarks,  ‘a 
Complete  Poems  is  surely  inevitable’.  Donald  Stephens’s  review  of  Miriam 
Waddington’s  Collected  Poems  (JCP  105-9)  assesses  the  never  fully  realized 
potential  of  Waddington’s  long  poetic  career.  In  a  sensitive  analysis  of  her 
continuing  processes  of  rediscovery  and  learning  again  in  the  ‘world  that 
changes  every  decade,  every  year,  every  day’,  the  essay  ends  in  ambiguous 
celebration  with  Waddington’s  image  of  Henry  Hudson,  set  adrift  by  his 
mutinous  crew,  to  perish  in  the  bay  that  bears  his  name. 
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The  work  of  younger  women  poets  has  received  extensive  attention.  Two 
essays  in  Mendez-Egle  are  devoted  to  Atwood’s  poetry:  Jes  Simmons’s  ‘"Crept 
In  Upon  by  Green”:  Susanna  Moodie  and  the  Process  of  Individuation'  offers  a 
Jungian  reading  of  Atwood’s  narrative  of  Moodie’s  wilderness  experience. 
Though  not  valuable  as  poetry  criticism,  it  provides  an  interesting  dimension  to 
the  immigrant  quality  of  Canadian  psychic  experience  which  Atwood  highlights 
in  her  afterword  to  these  poems.  More  important  is  Cheryl  Walker’s  ‘Turning  to 
Margaret  Atwood:  From  Anguish  to  Language’  which  charts  a  movement  from 
the  modernist  yearning  for  transcendent  moments  in  Atwood’s  early  poems  to  a 
postmodernist  sensibility  with  its  distrust  of  fictions  of  presence  in  Two-Headed 
Poems  and  True  Stories.  Walker  offers  deconstructive  readings  of  several  poems 
to  demonstrate  the  generative  possibilities  of  shifting  signifiers  in  the  later 
poetry.  Nicholas  Von  Maltzahn’s  review  of  Mary  di  Michele’s  Immune  to 
Gravity  ( JCP  39-42)  focuses  on  the  contradiction  between  her  implied  personal 
agenda  of  vital  permanence  and  the  passive  verblessness  of  her  poetry, 
demonstrating  the  difficulties  so  generated  in  a  close  analysis  of  ‘Snapshot’,  a 
poem  on  Diane  Arbus,  where  feminist  rhetoric  and  personal  confession  are 
locked  in  struggle.  Joseph  Griffin  in  his  assessment  of  three  Ragweed  Press  poetry 
books  ( JCP  50-4)  highlights  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer’s  White  of  the  Lesser  Angels  as 
lyric  confessional  through  which  personality  is  transformed  into  multiple  poetic 
personae,  arguing  for  Keefer’s  richly  imaginative  revisions  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  into  art.  Christopher  Levenson’s  favourable  long  review  of  Susan 
Glickman’s  The  Power  to  Move  ( JCP  54—62)  praises  the  poetic  intelligence  of 
this  second  collection,  which  demonstrates  Glickman’s  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  perspective  in  visual  and  emotional  terms.  In  a  close  reading  of  ten 
poems,  Levenson  pays  attention  to  their  imagery  and  syntax,  which  convey  the 
twists  and  turns  of  ambivalence  in  Glickman's  witty  scrutiny  of  daily 
experiences. 

Turning  to  the  criticism  of  contemporary  male  poets,  Susan  Glickman's 
‘Driving  Home  with  John  Newlove’  (ECW  36.95-109)  argues  that  the  collection 
The  Night  the  Dog  Smiled  is  Newlove's  reassessment  of  his  poetic  career.  The 
essay  provides  a  thematic  and  textual  analysis  of  continuities  between  The  Green 
Plain  and  this  later  collection,  highlighting  his  obsession  with  the  loss  of  a 
paradisiacal  vision,  his  multiple  personae,  and  his  affinities  with  ‘the  self¬ 
destructive  generation  of  fatherless  American  poets’  rather  than  with  his 
compatriots.  Two  long  reviews  of  the  same  collection  supplement  Glickman’s 
article.  Douglas  Barbour’s  ‘Weather  Report:  “Stars,  Rain,  Forests’”  {ECW 
36.90-4)  demonstrates  Newlove’s  paradoxical  affirmation  of  love  and 
compassion  through  the  savage  ironies  of  his  poetry.  Newlove's  range  of  poetic 
voices  from 

lyrical  to  sardonic,  paranoid,  and  mad,  and  his  dedication  to  ‘the  emotional 
truth  of  idea’  are  the  matters  explored  in  R.  G.  Collins’s  review  ( JCP  88-94). 
The  essay  pays  scrupulous  attention  to  Newlove's  distinctive  language  and 
analyses  some  of  the  longer  poetic  sequences  like  ‘White  Philharmonic  Novels’. 
Terry  Goldie’s  review  of  George  Bowering’s  ‘Delayed  Mercy'  and  Other  Poems 
( JCP  11-15)  suggests  the  continuities  between  his  present  postmodernism  and 
his  Tishite  experimentalism  of  the  1960s,  relating  this  to  his  sustained  interest  in 
the  long  poem  and  to  his  latest  experiments  on  the  capacities  of  poetry  in 
‘Delayed  Mercy’  and  ‘Irritable  Reading’.  Janet  Baker’s  review  of  Fred 
Cogswell’s  Meditations:  Fifty  Sestinas  and  the  late  George  Whalley’s  The 
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Collected  Poems  of  George  Whalley  is  an  assessment  of  the  poetic  careers  of  two 
elderly  statesmen  of  Canadian  letters.  It  is  a  sensitive  recognition  of  Cogswell’s 
meticulous  academic  regard  for  form  in  poems  which  range  in  tone  from  tender 
to  magisterial,  and  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  Whalley’s  more  uneven  poetic 
achievement.  Susan  Rudy  Dorscht’s  ‘A  Space  to  Play  In:  Or,  Telling  the  (W)hole 
Story:  The  Recent  Poetry  of  Robert  Gibbs’  ( CanL  116.87-97)  offers  a 
deconstructive  reading  of  this  Maritime  poet,  editor,  and  critic,  whose  poetry 
draws  attention  to  its  own  constructedness.  Dorscht  compares  the  poetry  of 
Gibbs  and  Kroetsch  as  textual  space  to  play  in,  deconstructively. 

It  is  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  this  year  to  survey  materials  in 
CanP,  PoetryCR,  and  Quarry. 


(d)  Drama 

Drama  criticism  in  the  journals  has  been  extremely  wide-ranging  this  year, 
covering  historical  theatre  scholarship,  sociological  research,  and  analysis  of 
drama  both  as  performance  and  as  text.  The  journals  continue  their  important 
function  as  publishers  of  historical  and  experimental  playscripts  and  of  plays  in 
translation. 

Richard  Paul  Knowles’s  ‘Replaying  History:  Canadian  Historiography  and 
Metadrama’  (DR  228^13)  is  an  important  article  which  signals  new  directions  to 
critical  enquiry  for  Canadian  drama.  Taking  up  Linda  Hutcheon’s  post¬ 
modernist  concept  of ‘historiographic  metafiction’,  Knowles  uses  an  analogous 
grid  of  ‘metadrama’  to  read  the  work  of  Rick  Salutin,  James  Reaney,  and 
Sharon  Pollock,  arguing  that  they  all  use  devices  that  self-consciously  fore¬ 
ground  theatricality  and  acknowledge  audience  role  in  the  theatrical  reinvention 
of  history.  Similar  concerns  are  displayed  by  the  essays  in  a  ‘Contemporary 
Drama’  issue  of  CanL  (118).  Sherrill  Grace’s  ‘The  Expressionist  Legacy  in  the 
Canadian  Theatre:  George  Ryga  and  Robert  Gurik’  (47-60)  represents  a  more 
theoretical  drama  criticism  in  her  discussion  of  how  these  two  playwrights  who 
address  social  issues  have  adapted  the  techniques  of  German  Expressionism  to 
present  the  inner  visions  of  their  subjects,  contrasting  Ryga’s  strategies  of 
audience  involvement  with  Gurik’s  more  Brechtian  satirical  mode.  Diane 
Bessai’s  ‘Discovering  the  Popular  Audience’  (7-28)  is  devoted  to  the  musical 
plays  of  John  Gray,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Billy  Bishop  Goes  to  War;  she 
recounts  Gray’s  career  in  the  theatre  as  director,  composer,  and  playwright  and 
the  reasons  for  his  extraordinary  popular  success  in  the  genre  of  witty  musical 
pastiche.  Dorothy  Parker’s  ‘Alienation  and  Identity:  The  Plays  of  Margaret 
Hollingsworth’  (97-113)  traces  Hollingsworth’s  development  from  realism  to 
magic  realism,  pointing  out  how  her  dramatic  techniques  and  surrealistic  use  of 
imagery  have  strong  similarities  with  Beckett,  Pinter,  and  Albee.  George  Toles’s 
‘“Cause  You’re  the  Only  One  I  Want”:  The  Anatomy  of  Love  in  the  Plays  of 
Judith  Thompson’  (116-35)  is  a  lengthy  analysis  of  Thompson’s  three  plays, 
treating  them  primarily  as  theatrical  experiences  though  also  referring  to  the 
texts  published  later.  Another  detailed  textual  analysis  is  provided  in  Don 
Rubin’s  ‘Hollingsworth’s  Multiple  Worlds’  ( ECW  36.135-9)  which  reviews  the 
first  collection  of  Hollingsworth’s  plays,  focusing  on  her  exploration  of  women’s 
experience  of  multiple  realities  through  fragmented  narratives.  Robert  C. 
Nunn’s  ‘The  Interplay  of  Action  and  Set  in  the  Plays  of  David  Fennario’  ( THIC 
3-18)  argues  that  the  interaction  between  characters  and  set  is  the  site  of  a  basic 
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contradiction  between  naturalistic  conventions  and  Fennario’s  Brechtian- 
Marxist  perspective,  and  traces  his  development  towards  more  figurative  use  of 
scenery  since  leaving  the  Centaur  Theatre  in  Montreal.  Nunn  s  essay  Mass 
Culture  and  the  Plays  of  Hrant  Alianak’  ( CanD  159-68)  treats  the  work  of  this 
Armenian-Canadian  whose  postmodernist  plays  transpose  cinematic  tech¬ 
niques  into  the  theatre  in  a  complicitous  critique  of  American  materialist 
ideology.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  drama  criticism  is  provided  by  Richard  Paul 
Knowles’s  ‘Robin  Phillips’  Strange  and  Wondrous  Dream'  ( THIC  38-58)  which 
discusses  Phillips’s  controversial  1976-7  Stratford  production  of  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  with  its  theatrical  spaces  reminiscent  of  Elizabethan  masques  in 
which  connections  between  court  and  forest,  art,  dream,  and  memory  could  be 
explored. 

Items  on  theatre  history  include  Kathleen  Fraser’s  ‘London’s  Grand:  An 
Opera  House  on  the  Michigan-Ohio-Canadian  Circuit  1 88 1  - 1 9 1 4’  ( THIC  1 29- 
46)  which  discusses  the  social  context  of  nineteenth-century  provincial  theatre 
that  led  to  the  construction  of  two  successive  grand  opera  houses  in  London, 
Ontario,  the  first  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  second  still  standing;  this  is  an 
important  archival  record.  Another  historical  footnote  is  provided  by  Robert  G. 
Lawrence’s  ‘Vaughan  Glaser  on  Stage  in  Toronto  1921-1934'  ( THIC  59-79), 
recording  this  American  matinee  idol  and  stock-company  manager's  association 
with  Toronto  repertory  theatre  and  offering  valuable  insights  into  post-war 
tastes  in  entertainment  before  radio  and  talking  films.  Also  of  historical  interest 
is  Mark  Blagrave’s  ‘Tragical  History  and  Historical  Melodrama:  Two  Canadian 
Hildebrands’  ( CanD  1-1 1)  which  contrasts  Wilfred  Campbell's  closet  drama  of 
1893  with  John  Louis  Carleton’s  1903  melodramatic  version  of  the  life  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII. 

The  strain  of  sociological  drama  and  theatre  criticism  is  represented  by  Robin 
Breon’s  ‘The  Growth  and  Development  of  Black  Theatre  in  Canada:  A  Starting 
Point’  {THIC  216-28)  which  traces  the  history  of  Negro  theatre  in  Canada  from 
1 849  with  the  Coloured  Y oung  Men's  Amateur  Theatrical  Society  in  T oronto  to 
Montreal’s  contemporary  Black  Theatre  Canada,  outlining  the  important 
contribution  of  Caribbean  playwrights  and  actors  to  Canada’s  image  of 
multiracial  identity.  Diana  Debenham's  ‘Native  People  in  Contemporary 
Drama’  ( CanD  137-58)  traces  changing  perceptions  in  the  1980s  of  the  native  in 
plays  by  white  and  Indian  playwrights,  using  evidence  from  a  television  series. 
Daughters  of  the  Country,  and  native  collective  plays  as  well  as  work  by  Indian 
playwrights  Thompson  Highway,  George  Kenny,  and  Valerie  Dudoward.  A 
fascinating  article  on  ur-drama  is  Pauline  Greenhill’s  ‘Folk  Drama  in  Anglo 
Canada  and  the  Mock  Wedding:  Transaction,  Performance,  and  Meaning' 
{CanD  169-205)  which  describes  mumming  in  Newfoundland,  belsnickling  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  community  ritual  of  mock  weddings  in  contemporary 
rural  Ontario. 

Issues  focused  on  theatrical  collaboration  between  English  Canada  and 
Quebec  and  on  collective  theatre  are  treated  in  CTR  (55).  Robert  Wallace’s 
‘Towards  an  Understanding  of  Theatrical  Difference’  (5-14)  emphasizes  the 
political  and  ideological  implications  of  collective  creation  in  its  challenge  to 
mainstream  English-Canadian  theatre  and  the  much  stronger  presence  of  the 
collective  theatre  movement  in  Quebec.  This  essay  is  as  much  a  radical  challenge 
to  academic  drama  criticism  as  was  Barthes’s  ‘The  Death  of  the  Author’  and  for 
similar  reasons  in  its  attack  on  traditional  ideas  of  authority.  Denise  Lynde’s 
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The  Wake  or  the  Awakening?’  (48-53)  describes  the  history  of  Newfoundland’s 
collective  theatre  movement  from  the  early  1970s  and  its  continuing  survival 
into  the  1988  season.  CTR  also  publishes  a  script-in-progress,  The  Rich  Man , 
based  on  a  novel  by  Henry  Kreisel  and  adapted  by  Joanne  Osborne  and  Gerry 
Potter  (56-87). 

Albert-Reiner  Glaap’s  edition  of  Henry  Beissel’s  Inook  and  the  Sun  is  evidence 
of  a  European  initiative  in  the  teaching  of  English-Canadian  literature  in 
Germany  on  EFL  courses.  Glaap’s  annotations  emphasize  the  play’s  socio¬ 
cultural  context  and  outline  important  thematic  elements  of  landscape  and 
ethnicity. 


5.  The  Caribbean 

(a)  General 

Victor  J.  Ramraj’s  Caribbean  section  of  JCL’s  1987  ‘Annual  Bibliography’ 
(ii.  135-43)  provides  valuable  information  on  both  creative  and  critical  works. 
His  listings  for  this  year  come  without  an  introduction,  perhaps  because  he  is 
also  contributing  the  West  Indies  part  of  Kunapipf  s  ‘The  Year  that  Was’.  His 
entry  for  1987  (iii.96-8),  which  puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  publication  of 
new  works  by  four  major  writers  -  V.  S.  Naipaul,  Wilson  Harris,  Derek  Walcott, 
and  Edward  Kamau  Brath waite  -  is  preceded  by  his  1986  ‘Retrospective’ 
(Kunapipi  iii.94 — 6).  Information  about  new  literary  publications  can  also  be 
gleaned  from  the  annual  bibliography  of  Caricom  and  the  national 
bibliographies  of  Jamaica,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Barbados. 

Frank  Birbalsingh’s  Passion  and  Exile  is  a  collection  of  the  author’s  essays 
written  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  They  are  diverse  pieces  and,  as  Birbalsingh 
concedes  in  his  preface,  even  their  critical  methodology  varies,  but  despite  this 
they  represent  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  subject  and  it  is  good  to  have  them 
brought  together  in  book  form.  Birbalsingh  claims  that,  while  they  do  not  form  a 
comprehensive  literary  history,  the  essays  do  consider  ‘the  major  novelists  active 
during  the  first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  anglophone  Caribbean  literature’ 
and  this  is  true,  although  George  Lamming  and  Wilson  Harris  are  discussed 
only  incidentally.  In  fact,  the  book’s  main  value  lies  in  its  studies  of  less  well- 
known  novelists  such  as  Ralph  DeBoissiere  and  the  Jamaican-born  Walter 
Adolphe  Roberts,  who  wrote  an  interesting  trilogy  of  historical  novels  about 
Creole  life  in  Louisiana.  It  also  contains  interesting  essays  on  three  very  different 
writers  of  non-fictional  prose:  C.  L.  R.  James,  Learie  Constantine,  and  Arnold 
Apple,  author  of  the  autobiographical  Son  of  Guyana.  An  odd  question-and- 
answer  session,  in  which  V.  S.  Naipaul  responds  to  a  Trinidadian  audience  and 
finds  that  ‘a  curious  lack  of  communication’  exists  between  them,  and  interviews 
with  Sam  Selvon  and  Jan  Carew,  which  thanks  to  Birbalsingh’s  sensitivity  as  a 
questioner  probe  areas  that  have  been  left  largely  unexplored  by  other 
interviewers,  are  also  included.  Birbalsingh’s  greatest  strength  is  his  knowledge 
of  what  many  would  consider  to  be  the  backwaters  of  anglophone  Caribbean 
prose,  and  he  offers  a  valuable  service  by  bringing  together  an  abundance  of 
information  within  the  pages  of  this  book.  It  is  a  study  that  will  be  of  limited 
value  to  those  seeking  a  searching  introduction  to  the  main  landmarks  of  West 
Indian  writing  and  to  those  interested  in  contemporary  developments,  but  for 
those  already  familiar  with  the  field  and  anxious  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
continuities  and  connections,  it  is  indispensable  reading. 
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Julio  Finn’s  Voices  of  Negritude  serves  to  illustrate  how  little  the  anglophone 
Caribbean  was  touched  by  the  Negritude  movement.  The  book  contains  no 
significant  discussion  of  writers  from  the  region,  apart  from  passing  references  to 
two  Jamaicans  who  played  an  important  part  in  Afro-American  culture  in  the 
inter-war  years:  Claude  McKay  who  became  part  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
and  Marcus  Garvey  who  is  defended  against  Jahnheinz  Jahn’s  charge  that  he 
‘knew  neither  Africa  nor  the  Afro-American  sub-culture’.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Brathwaite,  whose  Arrivants  trilogy  demonstrates  an  obvious  debt 
to  Cesaire,  at  least  merited  serious  consideration  in  a  study  like  this. 


(b)  Fiction 

This  year’s  two  books  on  V.  S.  Naipaul  could  hardly  be  more  different.  Peter 
Hughes’s  V.  S.  Naipaul  is  an  elegantly  written  study,  which  demonstrates 
Naipaul’s  concern  with  ‘a  world  undoing  itself,  but  sees  his  writing  as  an  act 
which  opposes  the  drift  towards  apocalypse.  The  originality  of  Hughes's 
approach  comes  in  the  specifics  of  his  examination  of  the  writerly  aspects  of 
Naipaul’s  work  and  he  is  particularly  good  on  his  debt  to  the  Augustans, 
especially  Gibbon,  and  to  such  Romantic  non-fictional  prose  writers  as  Hazlitt, 
De  Quincey,  and  Cobbett.  Elsewhere  he,  very  reasonably,  finds  parallels 
between  the  later  Naipaul  and  Wallace  Stevens  and  Borges,  and  compares 
Naipaul’s  paired  fictional  and  non-fictional  narratives  (such  as  A  New  King  for 
the  Congo’  and  A  Bend  in  the  River)  with  the  personal  and  ‘objective’  paired 
narratives  of  the  anthropologists  Levi-Strauss  and  Malinowski  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Naipaul’s  method  is  ‘a  reversal  of  ethnographic  writing’. 
Unfortunately  the  book’s  easy  movement  among  the  intertexts  to  be  found  in 
Naipaul’s  writing  is  not  complemented  by  a  similar  sure-footedness  when  it 
comes  to  passages  that  demand  awareness  of  the  social  context  of  Naipaul’s 
work:  Hughes  demonstrates  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  Caribbean  linguistic 
situation  in  calling  Creole  ‘pidgin’  (a  term  which  on  one  occasion  is  used 
pejoratively  -  in  conjunction  with  ‘squalid’),  is  all  too  ready  to  accept  Naipaul’s 
dismissive  Middle  Passage  view  of  the  Caribbean  and  his  use  of  Heart  of 
Darkness  as  a  framework  for  considering  contemporary  Africa  without  demur, 
claims  that  Among  the  Believers  is  not  anti-Arab,  which  is  hardly  surprising  since 
the  four  Muslim  countries  examined  in  the  text  are  all  non-Arab  Islamic 
societies,  and  stretches  an  interesting  argument  about  palimpsest  narratives  in 
Naipaul  much  too  far,  in  contending  that  the  account  of  the  poseur  Ralph 
Singh’s  political  career  in  The  Mimic  Men  ‘doubles’  The  Middle  Passage  account 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Guyanese  politician  Cheddi  Jagan. 

While  Hughes  is  at  his  best  on  the  later  Naipaul  -  he  does  not  discuss  The 
Mystic  Masseur  and  The  Suffrage  of  Elvira  at  all  -  Selwyn  R.  Cudjoe,  in  V.  S. 
Naipaul:  A  Materialist  Reading ,  is  most  interesting  on  the  early  work  up  to  The 
Mimic  Men,  which  he  regards  as  Naipaul’s  ‘richest  and  most  important  fiction’. 
Cudjoe’s  ‘materialist’  emphasis  on  modes  of  production  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  writer  is  shaped  by  his  society’s  literary  culture  is  a  useful  antidote  to 
metropolitan  critics  who  have,  in  Derek  Walcott’s  words,  quoted  here, 
propounded  the  myth  of  Naipaul  as  ‘a  singular,  contradictory  genius  who 
survived  the  canefields  and  the  bush  at  great  cost’  and  praised  him  for  being  ‘our 
only  incorruptible  writer  from  the  Third  World’.  Cudjoe’s  study  is  much  more 
fully  researched  than  Hughes’s  and  is  good  on  the  Trinidadian  cultural  climate 
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that  produced  Naipaul,  locating  him  not  for  the  first  time  at  the  interface  of 
Eastern  and  Western  traditions.  Particularly  interesting  are  an  account  of 
Naipaul’s  early  unpublished  short  stories,  broadcast  on  the  BBC’s  ‘Caribbean 
Voices’  programme  in  the  1950s,  and  an  examination  of  how  A  House  for  Mr 
Biswas  draws  on  the  Ramayana.  Cudjoe’s  placements  are  perceptive  in  ways 
which  frequently  transcend  the  obvious,  as  for  example  when  he  contends  that  a 
comparison  of  the  representation  of  Caribbean  landscape  in  Guerrillas  and  the 
English  countryside  in  The  Enigma  of  Arrival  reveals  Naipaul’s  ‘racism  and 
ideological  biases’,  but  his  readings  of  particular  texts  sometimes  disappoint:  an 
account  of  The  Mystic  Masseur,  which  compares  the  chameleon  protagonist 
Ganesh  with  Gandhi  without  considering  the  possibility  that  a  sustained  use  of 
irony  suggests  Ganesh  is  a  charlatan,  completely  fails  to  engage  the  stylistic 
complexities  of  the  text. 

Thorell  Tsomondo’s  ‘Speech  and  Writing:  A  Matter  of  Presence  and  Absence 
in  A  House  for  Mr  Biswas'  ( Kunapipi  iii.  18-29)  takes  Naipaul  criticism  in  a 
refreshingly  new  direction  by  examining  the  ways  language  is  used  in  Mr  Biswas. 
Tsomondo’s  Derridean  analysis  suggests  that  the  text  is  structured  around  the 
opposition  between  speech  and  writing  and  sees  Biswas  as  encountering  a  series 
of  signs  which  indefinitely  defer  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream  of  the  house.  Harold 
Barratt’s  ‘In  Defence  ofNaipaul’s  Guerrillas'  (WL  WE  97-103)  attempts  to  rebut 
comments  on  the  text  made  by  Selwyn  Cudjoe  in  a  1979  Caribbean  Quarterly 
article,  ‘Revolutionary  Struggle  and  the  Novel’.  Barratt  takes  issue  with 
Cudjoe’s  argument  on  the  grounds  that  it  adopts  an  ad  hominem  approach  and 
involves  a  misreading  of  Guerrillas  as  a  socio-political  thesis.  Helene  Rozenberg- 
Zoltowska  contributes  a  confusing  discussion  of  ‘The  Image  of  the  Jew  in  The 
Mimic  Men  by  V.  S.  Naipaul’  to  CE&S  (11  :i.  107— 1 3). 

Critical  Perspectives  on  Sam  Selvon,  edited  and  compiled  by  Susheila  Nasta,  is 
particularly  welcome  since  it  is  the  first  volume  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  Selvon’s 
fiction,  and  it  comes  with  an  excellent  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary 
works  which  includes  details  of  his  plays  and  other  broadcast  pieces.  Nasta 
divides  the  material  she  has  selected  into  four  sections:  ‘orientations’,  per¬ 
spectives  by  Selvon  himself,  reviews,  and  articles.  ‘Orientations’  contains 
background  pieces  that  help  to  contextualize  Selvon’s  work  and  is  the  section 
that  could  most  easily  have  been  omitted,  especially  when  one  of  the 
contributions,  the  transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast  co-ordinated  by  Anson 
Gonzalez,  is  extremely  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial 
chunk  of  Gordon  Rohlehr’s  ‘The  Folk  in  Caribbean  Literature’,  which  like 
many  of  Rohlehr’s  fine  articles  has  never  been  generally  available,  is  a  major 
bonus.  The  section  of  material  by  Selvon  himself  is  another  mixed  bag:  it 
includes  reflective  prose  such  as  his  well-known  ‘Little  Drops  of  Water’  and  three 
interviews,  one  of  them  a  previously  unpublished  conversation  with  Michel 
Fabre.  One  suspects,  however,  that  most  readers  will  turn  to  the  volume  for  the 
critical  assessments  offered  in  the  final  two  sections,  and  it  is  here  that  the  book’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  become  most  apparent.  Nasta  deserves  full  credit  for 
having  brought  so  much  material  together,  and  the  book  is  far  more  valuable 
than  Robert  D.  Hamner’s  1977  volume  on  Naipaul  in  the  same  series,  but  the 
quality  of  work  included  is  alarmingly  uneven,  reflecting  the  comparative 
poverty  of  Selvon  criticism.  The  introduction  is  dated  August  1983  and  virtually 
all  the  significant  criticism  published  on  Selvon  prior  to  this  date  is  included,  but 
in  some  cases  Nasta  has  clearly  had  to  scrape  the  barrel.  One  is  left  bemoaning 
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the  fact  that  Selvon  has  not  been  better  served  by  critics,  but  also  wondering 
whether  there  is  something  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his  work  that  makes  incisive 
and  illuminating  criticism  difficult. 

Earl  Lovelace  is  the  subject  of  three  articles.  Norman  Reed  Cary  s  Salvation, 
Self  and  Solidarity  in  the  Work  of  Earl  Lovelace’  ( WLWE  102-13)  finds  the 
‘quest  for  meaning’  in  Lovelace’s  novels  and  plays  couched  in  religious 
language,  but  essentially  concerned  with  a  more  secular  form  of  salvation. 
Maureen  Warner-Lewis’s  ‘Rebels,  Tyrants  and  Saviours:  Leadership  and  Power 
Relations  in  Lovelace’s  Liction’  (JWIL  2:i.76-89)  offers  a  schematic  analysis  of 
Lovelace’s  four  novels  which  is  centred  on  their  depiction  of ‘the  sub-structures 
of  power  in  collectivities’:  in  domestic,  communal,  and  national  contexts.  Social 
relations  in  each  domain  are  seen  to  be  structured  in  terms  ot  dominant- 
subordinate  patterns  which  are  paradigmatic  of  the  interaction  between  the 
political  superstructure  and  the  people.  Kenneth  Ramchand  s  Why  the  Dragon 
Can’t  Dance:  An  Examination  of  Indian- African  Relations  in  Lovelace  s  The 
Dragon  Can't  Dance ’  {JWIL  ii.1-14)  locates  its  discussion  within  the  context  of 
earlier  representations  of  the  Indian  in  Caribbean  literature,  before  going  on  to 
consider  Lovelace’s  view  of  how  the  Indian  may  enter  the  Creole  culture  which 
offers  all  the  characters  in  the  Dragon  the  possibility  of  self-liberation. 

Glyne  Griffith  bases  his  ‘ Ascent  to  Omat  Towards  a  Novel-History’  {JWIL 
2:i. 67-75)  on  Wilson  Harris’s  view,  articulated  in  his  1970  Edgar  Mittelholzer 
lectures,  that  figurative  configurations  which  draw  on  the  rich  ancestral  legacy  ot 
the  Caribbean  can  provide  release  from  ‘the  prison  of  history  .  Stephen  Slemon 
follows  an  Ariel  interview  with  Harris  {ArielE  iii. 47-56),  in  which  the  novelist 
talks  about  the  transformational  possibilities  of  allegory  in  a  post-colonial 
context,  with  an  article,  ‘ Carnival  and  the  Canon  {ArielE  iii. 59-75),  that  covers 
similar  ground  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  text's  own  rereading  ot 
allegorizing  practices  in  both  history  and  its  master-text,  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Jeffrey  Robinson’s  ‘The  White  Goddess  and  Palace  of  the  Peacock'  {JWIL  ii.  15— 
22)  argues  that  Robert  Graves’  book  is  the  most  important  single  source  of  the 
mythical  patterns  in  Harris’s  first  novel  and  cites  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  case. 

Jean  Rhys  continues  to  command  a  good  deal  of  North  American  attention. 
This  year’s  crop  of  articles  takes  issue  with  ‘feminist  readings'  of  her  fiction,  but 
offers  little  new.  Evelyn  Hawthorne  Vanouse’s  ‘Jean  Rhys's  Voyage  in  the  Dark: 
Histories  Patterned  and  Resolute’  {WLWE  125-33)  places  the  emphasis  not  on 
Rhys’s  contribution  to  women’s  consciousness,  but  on  the  representation  of  the 
colonized  subject.  It  ends  up  by  listing  previous  articles  which  have  followed  this 
approach!  Laura  Nielsen  De  Abruna’s  ‘Jean  Rhys’s  Leminism:  Theory  against 
Practice’  {WLWE 326-36)  finds  all  Rhys’s  fiction  apart  from  Wide  Sargasso  Sea 
anti-feminist.  Coral  R.  Hagley’s  ‘Ageing  in  the  Liction  of  Jean  Rhys’  {WLWE 
1 1 5-25),  the  most  interesting  of  these  pieces,  argues  that  Rhys’s  representation 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  women  is  only  part  of  her  wider  concern  with  alienation 
and  exploitation,  wherever  they  may  manifest  themselves.  Rhys’s  fiction  is  also 
mentioned  in  Robin  Visel’s  ‘A  Half-Colonization:  The  Problem  of  the  White 
Colonial  Woman  Writer’  {Kunapipi  iii. 39-45)  (see  section  1). 

Rhys  apart,  and  she  is  hardly  typical,  Caribbean  women  writers  continue  to  be 
poorly  served  by  critics,  who  have  yet  to  do  justice  to  the  range  and  excellence  of 
the  work  produced  by  women  in  the  eighties.  A  Wasafiri  special  issue  (8) 
attempts  to  redress  the  balance,  including  two  pieces  about  Merle  Collins's 
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experience  visiting  secondary  schools  as  a  ‘Writer  in  Residence’  in  the  London 
Borough  of  Waltham  Forest  (9-10,  10-11)  and  Muriel  Lynn  Rubin’s  ‘Adol¬ 
escence  and  Autobiographical  Fiction:  Teaching  Annie  John  by  Jamaica 
Kincaid’  (11-14),  which  again  focuses  on  the  value  of  the  text  for  use  in 
secondary  schools.  The  same  issue  of  Wasafiri  contains  an  interview  with  Grace 
Nichols  by  Maggie  Butcher  (17-19),  in  which  Nichols  talks  about  her  Guyanese 
upbringing,  the  origins  of  I  is  a  Long  memoried  Woman ,  and  her  consciousness  of 
writing  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  the  female  psyche  in  Caribbean  literature.  Two 
rather  more  substantial  pieces  on  Kincaid  have  also  appeared.  Louis  James’s 
Reflections,  and  the  Bottom  of  the  River:  The  Transformation  of  Caribbean 
Experience  in  the  Fiction  of  Jamaica  Kincaid’  ( Wasafiri  9.15-17)  explores  the 
difference  between  surface  meanings  and  the  depths  they  conceal  in  At  the 
Bottom  of  the  River  and  Annie  John.  Patricia  Ismond’s  ‘Jamaica  Kincaid:  “First 
They  Must  Be  Children”’  (WLWE  336-41)  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
mother-child  relationship  in  the  same  two  works.  Ismond  sees  the  child’s 
perspective  as  offering  a  renewal  of  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
innocence. 

The  year  has  been  notable  for  a  number  of  articles  on  novelists  whose  work 
merits  more  attention.  Peter  Nazareth’s  ‘Sexual  Fantasies  and  Neo-Colonial 
Repression  in  Andrew  Salkey’s  The  Adventures  of  Catullus  Kelly  (WLWE  341- 
56)  interprets  the  quest  in  Salkey’s  novel  as  an  attempt  to  end  the  exile  of 
Caribbean  man.  The  title  of  Carolyn  Cooper’s  ‘Disarming  Women:  Sexual 
Politics  in  Neville  Dawes’  Interim'  (JWIL  2:i. 55-66)  appears  to  be  ambiguous, 
and  this  is  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  piece:  Cooper  uses  the  adjective  ‘disarming’ 
to  suggest  both  the  passive  condition  of  woman-as-object’  and  the  active  role  of 
‘woman-as-subject’  which  appear  in  Dawes’s  novel.  She  suggests  that  gender  is 
‘only  one  of  a  triad  of  forces  that  must  be  balanced’  in  assessing  disarming 
women  in  Jamaican  society,  the  others  being  class  and  race.  Steven  R.  Carter’s 
‘Michael  Anthony’s  All  that  Glitters :  A  Golden  West  Indian  Experimental 
Mystery’  ( JWIL  2:i. 41-54)  demonstrates  how  Anthony’s  novel  conforms  to 
many  of  the  conventions  of  classic  detective  fiction  while  subtly  undermining 
them.  David  Williams’s  ‘Mixing  Memory  and  Desire:  St.  Omer’s  Nor  Any 
Country'  (JWIL  ii. 36-41)  begins  by  arguing  that  Garth  St  Omer’s  novel 
demonstrates  ‘a  modest  but  significant  shift’  away  from  the  dominant  tradition 
of  social  realism  in  anglophone  Caribbean  fiction  towards  a  Proustian  model. 
Categorizing  the  tradition  in  this  way  is  highly  questionable,  especially  since 
novelists  such  as  George  Lamming,  Edgar  Mittelholzer,  and  John  Hearne  are 
seen  as  realists,  but  in  fact  the  article  is  mainly  concerned  with  a  thematic  account 
of  the  novel’s  protagonist’s  Eliotesque  mix  of  memory  and  desire. 

JWIL  prints  a  memorial  ‘Tribute  to  Vic  Reid’  (2:i.  1-3)  by  Edward  Baugh  and 
‘The  Writer  and  His  Work’  (2:i.4 —  1 0),  an  edited  transcript  of  a  talk  given  by  Reid 
at  the  Mona  campus  of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies  in  1986,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  his  four  main  novels  and  his  biography  of 
Norman  Manley.  His  fellow  member  of  the  Focus  group  Roger  Mais  also 
receives  significant  critical  attention  this  year.  Evelyn  Hawthorne’s  ‘Power  from 
Within:  Christianity,  Rastafarianism,  and  Obeah  in  the  Novels  of  Roger  Mais’ 
(JWIL  ii. 23-32)  is  based  on  the  view  that  Christianity  and  obeah  form  the  core 
of  the  belief  systems  with  which  Mais  grew  up,  with  the  former  playing  the  more 
important  role.  However,  Hawthorne  argues,  Mais  is  a  proponent  of  neither  of 
these  codes  of  belief,  though  he  does  demonstrate  a  high  regard  for  Rasta¬ 
farianism.  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite’s  ‘The  Unborn  Body  of  the  Life  of 
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Fiction:  Roger  Mais’s  Aesthetics  with  Special  Reference  to  Black  Lightning 
(JWIL  2:i.l  1-36),  a  dense,  heavily  annotated  piece  of  the  kind  one  has  come  to 
expect  of  Brathwaite  the  critic,  discusses  Mais’s  novels  against  the  background 
of  his  journalistic  writing  and  finds  African  rather  than  Christian  elements  at  the 
heart  of  his  quest  for  an  autonomous  Jamaican  culture.  As  usual  EKB  s  style  is 
creatively  disruptive,  but  on  this  occasion  a  repeated  use  of  question  marks 
before  certain  words  is  an  affectation  that  has  the  effect  of  undermining  the 
reader’s  confidence.  In  an  interesting  postscript,  which  appears  as  Part  2  of  t  e 
same  article  in  the  next  issue  of  JWIL  (ii.33-5),  Brathwaite  says  that  when  he 
published  his  own  poem  ‘Ogun’  (in  Islands )  he  ‘ must  have  been  thinking  of  Jake  s 
wood-carving  of  Samson  in  Black  Lightning  and  now  feels  he  ‘was  attempting  to 
finish  that  carving  for  him’. 

JCL  includes  an  interview  with  George  Lamming  by  Frank  Birbalsing 
(i  182-8)  in  which  the  novelist  discusses  the  place  of  Africa  in  the  Caribbean 
consciousness  and,  fascinatingly,  explains  how  his  entire  fictional  ceuvre  to  date 
can  be  read  as  ‘one  book’.  He  is  most  interesting  of  all  in  his  comments  on 
Natives  of  My  Person,  explaining  once  again  that  it  can  be  read  as  an  allegory  o 
the  post-colonial  period  and  the  region’s  failure  to  internalize  the  democratic 
process,  and  suggesting  that  the  figure  of  the  Commandant  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  composite  of  three  West  Indian  prime  ministers,  Enc  Williams  Forbes 
Burnham,  and  Michael  Manley.  CE&S  prints  ‘Caribbean  Politics  and  Psyche 
(10:ii.lA-25),  a  1975  interview  with  Lamming  by  Yannick  Tarrieu.  In  this 
Lamming  likens  Dr  Baako  in  Season  of  Adventure  to  Eric  Williams,  as  well  as 
offering  a  range  of  comments  on  Caribbean  politics  and  politicians,  some  of 
which  now  seem  dated,  others  of  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  well.  This 
interview  contains  detailed  comments  on  all  Lamming’s  novels  and  is  essential 
reading  for  any  student  of  his  work.  The  same  issue  of  CE&S  includes  Talking 
of  Moses  Ascending ’  (11-13),  a  brief  interview  with  Sam  Selvon  in  which  the 
novelist  spends  most  of  the  time  resisting  categorization.  In  a  1984  interview 
with  Maureen  Warner-Lewis  {JWIL  2:i.37^10)  held  in  Prague,  Jan  Carew 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  hinterland  to  the  Guyanese  psyche  and  the  need 
for  positive  historical  images.  Sam  Selvon  and  Jan  Carew  are  also  interviewed  in 
Birbalsingh;  and  Nasta  contains  three  interviews  with  Selvon. 


Doris  Monica  Brathwaite’s  A  Descriptive  and  Chronological  Bibliography 
(1950-1982)  of  the  Work  of  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite  treads  essentially  the 
same  ground  as  the  same  author  s  EKB:  His  Published  Prose  and  Poetry  (f  B 
68.754),  a  volume  that  was  published  to  fill  the  gap  until  the  present  bibliography 
appeared.  Though  there  is  considerable  overlap,  the  Descriptive  and  Chrono¬ 
logical  Bibliography  is  welcome,  partly  because  it  makes  information  about 
Brathwaite’s  work  more  easily  available  internationally  and  also  because  it  is, 
unlike  the  previous  check-list,  a  well-indexed  academic  compilation.  This  said, 
the  earlier  listing  is  actually  rather  fuller:  it  contains  details  of  Brathwaite's 
contributions  to  the  BBC’s  ‘Caribbean  Voices’  programme  in  the  1950s  and 
some  fugitive  pieces  that  he  wrote  for  his  school  magazine.  The  Harrisonian,  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  decade.  These  are  not  given  in  the  current  volume, 
though  this  does  include  information  about  EKB’s  Ghanaian  plays,  which  are 
left  out  of  the  check-list.  The  Brathwaite  scholar  will  regrettably  conclude  that 
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both  are  essential;  more  general  readers  will  probably  find  the  Descriptive  and 
Chronological  Bibliography  easier  to  use  and  adequate  for  their  purposes. 

Stewart  Brown’s  ‘Spoiler,  Walcott’s  People’s  Patriot’  (Wasafiri  9.10—15) 
opposes  views  that  see  Derek  Walcott  as  a  poet  who  lacks  commitment  — 
whether  because  of  alleged  Eurocentricity,  reactionary  conservatism,  arrogant 
individualism  rendering  him  unable  to  ‘ground’  with  the  West  Indian  people,  or, 
now,  residence  and  involvement  in  the  U.S.  and  its  concerns -by  arguing  that  his 
serious  and  sustained  involvement  with  ‘public’  Caribbean  issues  makes  him  the 
true  patriot’.  This  is  a  fine  article  which  marshals  its  evidence  and  develops  its 
case  convincingly,  identifying  three  characteristic  ‘inflections’  of  the  figure  of  the 
patriot  in  Walcott’s  poetry:  the  simple  patriot  of  the  early  volumes,  the  voice  that 
asserts  Walcott’s  commitment  to  his  Caribbean  homeland;  the  Spoiler  persona, 
which  forms  the  focus  for  the  bulk  of  Brown’s  discussion  -  ‘the  calypso-  and 
picong-influenced  commentator  on  current  events’;  and  ‘the  fortunate  traveller  , 
the  exiled  patriot.  Brown  finds  the  Spoiler  figure  present  even  in  Walcott’s 
earliest  verse,  published  long  before  he  explicitly  adopted  the  persona  by 
resurrecting  a  factitious  version  of  the  Mighty  Spoiler,  a  calypsonian  who 
flourished  in  the  early  fifties,  to  comment  on  the  state  of  contemporary  Port  of 
Spain  in  the  poem  ‘The  Spoiler’s  Return’,  which  appeared  in  The  Fortunate 

Traveller  (1984).  5 

In  ‘History,  Nature,  and  People  in  the  Poetry  of  Eric  Roach’  ( JCL  1.43-60), 
probably  the  best  article  yet  to  have  appeared  on  Roach,  Laurence  A.  Breiner 
finds  his  work  remarkable  for  its  consistent  concern  with  the  themes  indicated  in 
his  title.  He  argues,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  his  poetic  career,  Roach 
radically  changed  his  thinking  about  history  -  replacing  a  view  in  which  it  was 
construed  as  a  positive  aspect  of  the  individual  s  sense  of  identity  with  one  which 
saw  it  as  a  process  associated  with  external  forces  that  buffet  the  individual  —  and 
that  this  affected  his  treatment  of  nature  and  folk  culture.  Breiner  has  also 
published  ‘The  Ambivalent  Aesthetic  of  Eric  Roach’  ( ArielE  ii.1-19),  in  which 
he  identifies  a  discrepancy  between  Roach’s  position  on  the  nature  of  poetry  as 
expressed  in  his  critical  utterances  and  poetic  practice  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
statements  about  what  a  poet  does  within  his  poems  on  the  other.  In  the  former, 
Breiner  argues,  the  main  stress  is  on  craft  and  artifice;  in  the  latter  it  is  on  free 

composition.  ,  „  ,  . , 

Benita  Parry  finds  David  Dabydeen’s  poetry  ‘Between  Creole  and  Cambridge 
English’  (Kunapipi  iii.l— 14)  and,  drawing  on  a  range  of  critical  writing  about 
post-colonial  discourse,  rightly  stresses  that  the  verse  forms  he  employs  ‘can  owe 
as  much  to  manipulating  or  parodying  English  modes  as  to  oral  tradition  . 
‘Learning  to  Live  in  London’  ( CE&S  10:ii.26-33)  is  an  interview  with  James 
Berry  by  Wolfgang  Binder.  Rhonda  Cobham’s  introduction  to  Watchers  and 
Seekers:  Creative  Writing  by  Black  Women  in  Britain ,  an  anthology  edited  by 
Cobham  and  Merle  Collins  which  places  its  main  emphasis  on  poetry,  is 
particularly  valuable  for  its  comments  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  Jamaican  poet 
Una  Marson.  Marson,  who  worked  as  personal  secretary  to  the  exiled  Haile 
Selassie,  as  secretary  to  the  League  of  Coloured  People,  and  as  producer  of  the 
BBC’s  ‘Calling  the  Caribbean’,  is  seen  as  a  fore-mother  of  the  women  included  in 
the  anthology.  Cobham  also  sees  poets  like  Grace  Nichols,  Merle  Collins,  Amryl 
Johnson,  and  Valerie  Bloom  as  being  linked  to  established  writers  such  as 
Brathwaite  and  Louise  Bennett  who  have  made  extensive  use  of  the  Caribbean 
Creoles. 
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As  in  previous  years  Shyamala  A.  Narayan’s  bibliographical  entry  for  1987 
(, JCL  ii. 75-99)  is  a  useful  though  not  exhaustive  guide;  there  is  at  least  one 
notable  omission  -  Keki  N.  Daruwalla’s  Landscapes  which  won  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Poetry  award  for  the  best  collection  from  Asia  in  1987.  Her 
introduction  focuses  on  first  novels  and  first  collections  of  poetry  though,  with 
the  exception  of  Ranga  Rao’s  Fowl-Filcher ,  her  appraisal  of  these  is  cool.  Useful 
also  and  carefully  compiled  are  Hilda  Pontes’s  ‘A  Select  Checklist  of  Critical 
Responses  to  Mulk  Raj  Anand’s  Untouchable ’  ( JCL  i.  189-97)  and  R.  Par- 
thasarathy’s  ‘Selected  Bibliography  (1931-1988)’  on  Raja  Rao  ( WLT  556-60). 
Although  included  under  ‘The  Year  that  Was’  ( Kunapipi  iii.81-5),  G.  N.  Devi’s 
round-up  of  the  Indian  literary  scene  covers  at  least  a  four-year  stretch.  His 
contribution  informs  and  challenges,  not  least  because  Devi  admits  to  personal 
prejudices  -  ‘One  feels  that  there  is  nothing  more  we  can  get  from  the  established 
writers’  —  and  certainly  because,  as  the  editor  of  Setu  and  a  critic  in  close  touch 
with  Indian  writing  in  the  regional  languages  as  well  as  in  English,  he 
disseminates  a  lively  sense  of  ‘the  plurality  of  Indian  literary  culture  and  a 
discerning  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  new  writers. 


(a)  Poetry 

Bruce  King  has  researched  with  admirable  thoroughness  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  poetry  in  English  in  the  years  following  Independence  and  up  to 
the  present,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Modern  Indian  Poetry  in  English  will 
prove  extremely  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Of  especial  value  are  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  the  provenance  of  the  new  poetry  produced  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  its  publishing  history,  and  the  creation  of  a  responsive  audience. 
Many  of  the  poets  whom  King  treats  at  length  are  familiar  names  in  Indian 
poetry  in  English,  such  as  Nissim  Ezekiel,  who  along  with  P.  Lai  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  pioneering  figure,  A.  K.  Ramanujan,  Kamala  Das,  Arvind 
Krishna  Mehrotra,  Jayanta  Mahapatra,  and  Eunice  de  Souza,  but  also  included 
are  more  recent  reputations  such  as  Vikram  Seth,  Manohar  Shetty,  and  Melanie 
Silgardo.  However,  compared  with  the  historical  documentation.  King’s 
criticism  of  the  poetry  is  less  significant,  being  heavily  descriptive  and  thematic 
in  its  approach  and  too  little  engaged  with  formal  analysis.  ‘Exile’  and  ‘return’ 
are  important  issues  in  Commonwealth  criticism,  and  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Modern  Indian  Poetry  in  English  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  poets  like 
G.  S.  Sharat  Chandra  who  have  chosen  to  live  abroad  or  those  like 
R.  Parthasarathy  who,  disillusioned  with  other  lands,  have  found  their  way 
back,  doubly  displaced,  to  India.  Similarly  these  are  the  themes  of  Bruce 
Bennett’s  well-conceived  edition,  A  Sense  of  Exile:  Essays  in  the  Literature  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region.  In  the  opening  essay,  ‘The  Exile  of  the  Mind',  Meenakshi 
Mukherjee  reviews  the  ‘extraordinary  literary  migrations’  that  may  be  said  to 
characterize  this  century,  drawing  her  examples  mainly  from  Indian  writers  in 
English,  and  then  directs  her  succinct  enquiry  towards  a  specifically  post¬ 
colonial  dimension  of  exile:  ‘how  without  any  physical  dislocation  writers  and 
intellectuals  can  become  outsiders  in  their  community  either  through  loss  of 
mother  tongue  or  through  a  system  of  education  that  superimposes  an  alien  grid 
of  perception  on  immediate  reality’.  This  oppressive  burden  of  linguistic 
displacement,  as  enacted  in  Parthasarathy’s  poetic  sequence  Rough  Passage,  is 
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the  subject  of  another  essay  in  the  same  collection,  Sudesh  Mishra’s 
‘R.  Parthasarathy:  The  Language  of  Deracination’.  Building  upon  Ihab 
Hassan’s  ideas  in  The  Dismemberment  of  Orpheus,  Mishra  argues  with  some 
subtlety  for  Rough  Passage  as  a  mode  of  poetry  that  aspires  to  ‘the  condition  of 
silence’.  Peculiar  to  this  kind  of  literature,  its  sustaining  tensions  are,  first,  an 
overt  movement  towards  the  destructive  ‘silence  of  vacancy’,  following  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  linguistic  deracine  ‘to  embody  in  a  foreign  language 
the  sensory  experiences  of  his  Tamil  self;  and  secondly,  a  covert  and  counter 
movement  towards  the  ‘silence  of  fullness’,  seeking  to  suggest  by  means  of  what 
is  left  unsaid  a  creative  sense  of  belonging  and  wholeness.  In  comparison  with 
Mishra’s  article,  ‘R.  Parthasarathy’s  Compact  with  Silence:  A  Study  of  Rough 
Passage ’  (ECrit  iii.42— 8),  by  C.  Subba  Rao  and  D.  Kesava  Rao,  presents  an 
uncomplicated  reading  of  the  poem  and  views  the  linguistic  dilemma  it  treats  as  a 
general  rather  than  a  specifically  post-colonial  phenomenon:  The  race  repeats 
what  the  individual  does.’ 

A  review-article,  Syd  Harrex’s  ‘Ripening  Vines’  ( CRNLE  i-ii. 26-57)  discusses 
The  Alien  Insiders:  Essays  on  Indian  Writing  in  English  (1987)  by  P.  Lai  and 
recent  volumes  of  poetry  by  A.  K.  Ramanujan,  Jayanta  Mahapatra,  Keki  N. 
Daruwalla,  and  Vikram  Seth.  Harrex  responds  with  pleasure  to  Seth’s  technical 
virtuosity  in  The  Golden  Gate,  with  reservations  to  Daruwalla  s  representations 
of  landscape,  and  is  most  valuable  in  his  probing  investigations  into  Maha- 
patra’s  dream-layered  language  and  Ramanujan’s  poetic  strategies  and  tech¬ 
nique.  Another  thought-provoking  article  is  Madhusudan  Prasad’s  “‘Echoes  of 
a  Bruised  Presence”:  Images  of  Women  in  the  Poetry  of  Jayanta  Mahapatra’, 
which  underlines  the  ambiguity  of  Mahapatra’s  representations  of  women. 
While  he  reacts  fervently  against  their  social  and  political  victimization  -  ‘an 
Indian  woman,  piled  up  to  her  silences,  /  waiting  for  what  the  world  will  only  let 
her  do’  -  the  women  in  his  poetry  are  mainly  silent  figures  and,  lacking 
individuation,  subserve  his  powerful  and  deterministic  reading  of  them.  Jayanta 
Mahapatra  appears  in  the  role  of  editor  in  the  newly  launched  Kavya  Bhaiati 
(KB)  a  review  of  Indian  poetry  published  by  the  Study  Centre  for  Indian 
Literature  in  English  and  Translation  at  Madurai.  A  lengthy  critical  article  by 
S.  Nagarajan,  ‘Sarojini  Naidu  and  the  Dilemma  of  English  in  India’  (l. 23^13), 
draws  attention  to  the  limited  scope  of  Naidu’s  voice  as  a  poet.  Rather  than 
allow  her  extensive  political  and  social  concerns  to  intrude  into  her  poetry,  she 
aimed  instead  to  stir  the  soul  of  her  readers  through  poems  in  which  mood  and 
musical  phrase  took  precedence  over  matter.  Naidu  seems  to  be  a  convenient  peg 
on  which  Nagarajan  can  hang  his  comments  on  the  more  significant  experiments 
of  modernist  poets  such  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  of  contemporary  Indian  poets  such  as 
A.  K.  Ramanujan.  The  impression  from  this  first  issue  is  that  its  strength  rests  in 
the  selection  of  poems  by  new  and  established  poets  and  of  poems  in  translation. 


'  A  highly  significant  event  this  year  is  the  award  of  the  tenth  Neustadt 
International  Prize  for  Literature  to  Raja  Rao  in  celebration  of  a  career  which, 
with  the  publication  of  The  Chessmaster  and  His  Moves  this  year,  spans  five 
decades  The  autumn  number  of  WLT  (iv)  is  dedicated  to  his  writing.  In  his 
‘Introduction’  (525-6)  Ivar  Ivask  draws  attention  to  Rao’s  ‘perfection  ol  the 
metaphysical  novel’  and  the  ‘dizzying  symphonic  complexity  and  richness  ot  his 
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prose,  signalling  thereby  the  critical  issues  that  are  of  central  concern  to  the 
articles  assembled  here  -  Rao’s  Vedantin  philosophy,  cross-cultural  inheritance, 
and  experiments  with  language.  Out  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
novelist,  Edwin  Thumboo’s  ‘Encomium  for  Raja  Rao’  (530-3)  and  ‘Raja  Rao: 
The  Chessmaster  and  His  Moves'  (567-73)  range  broadly  over  aspects  of  his 
work,  but  there  are  more  specifically  focused  discussions,  including 
R.  Parthasarathy’s  ‘The  Chessmaster  and  His  Moves'.  The  Novel  as  Metaphysics' 
(561-6),  Braj  Kachru’s  ‘Toward  Expanding  the  English  Canon:  Raja  Rao’s  1938 
Credo  for  Creativity’  (582-6),  S.  C.  Harrex’s  ‘Raja  Rao’s  Experiments  in  Short 
Story’  (591-5),  Kathleen  Raine’s  ‘On  The  Serpent  and  the  Rope'  (603-5),  and 
Janet  M.  Powers’  ‘Initiate  Meets  Guru:  The  Cat  and  Shakespeare  and  Comrade 
Kirillov'  (611-16).  These  critics  have  few,  if  any,  doubts  about  Rao’s  achieve¬ 
ment  so  that  to  find  among  them  Uma  Parameswaran's  ‘Siva  and  Shakti  in  Raja 
Rao’s  Novels’  (574-7)  is  to  come  across  a  note  of  dissent  that  is  at  once  bold  and 
judicious.  Querying  Rao’s  success  in  translating  metaphysical  ideas  into  flesh- 
and-blood  reality,  she  differentiates  between  Rao  the  writer,  ‘gifted  with  a 
revelation  of  the  essential  androgyny  of  human  sensibilities’,  and  Rao  the 
thinker,  ‘who  identifies  masculine  sensibility  with  the  male  gender  and  feminine 
sensibility  with  the  female  gender  and  has  carried  this  to  such  an  extent  in  his 
latest  novel  that  it  seems  to  be  an  insufferable  heap  of  chauvinistic  pomposity’.  In 
his  stimulating  study  Raja  Rao  and  Cultural  Tradition  Paul  Sharrad  also  seeks  to 
distinguish  between  Rao  the  thinker  whose  ‘ideas  rest  fundamentally  on  an 
adherence  to  a  narrowly  traditionalist  conception  of  culture’  and  Rao  the 
creative  artist  whose  novels  show  ‘a  deep  engagement  with  the  workings  of 
history  and  cultural  process’.  Sharrad’s  argument  is  measured  and  detailed,  and 
demonstrates  persuasively  that  The  Serpent  and  the  Rope  is  a  post-colonial  text 
fraught  with  the  tensions  arising  from  the  competing  claims  of  metropolitan  and 
provincial  cultures.  Furthermore,  rather  than  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  for 
Rao’s  notions  of  universal  Truth,  Ramaswamy  is  an  authentic  character-study, 
a  protagonist  capable  of  responding  in  a  complex  manner  to  the  historical  and 
cultural  situation.  Another  useful  study  of  this  novel  is  Truth  within  Fiction  in 
which  Alastair  Niven  argues  in  an  informed  and  persuasive  manner  that 
Ramaswamy’s  search  for  Truth,  synonymous  with  a  visionary  attainment  of 
India,  is  an  arduous,  all-embracing,  and  ongoing  undertaking. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  prepared  to  agree  with  the  view  of  guest-editor  Ron 
Shepherd  ( CRNLE  i— ii.  1—4)  that  ‘a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  India  (with 
notable  exceptions  like  Mukherjee,  Naik,  C.  D.  N.  et  al)  seems  not  only 
inconsistent  in  its  own  terms  but  positively  archaic  in  its  dependence  on  fusty 
conventions,  on  outmoded  canons,  moralistic  and  absolutist  assumptions 
abounding  unchecked  and  F.  R.  Lea  vis  tossing  fitfully  in  his  grave’,  and  that  for 
more  stimulating  critical  debate  one  has  to  go  to  journals  published  outside 
India,  this  double  issue  of  CRNLE  begins  well  with  S.  C.  Harrex’s  review-article 
on  Narayan,  ‘Celebrating  Malgudi’s  Golden  Jubilee’  (5-25).  A  lively  reading  of 
‘The  Talkative  Man’  as  ‘a  consciously  personal  document’  is  stoutly  framed 
within  a  discussion  of  three  shaping  principles  that  are  the  hallmarks  of 
Narayan’s  narrative  art  and  sensitively  supported  with  references  to  other 
Malgudi  novels  and  short  stories  of  which  Harrex  has  long  made  an  intimate 
study.  One  of  the  hallmarks  listed  by  Harrex  is  Narayan’s  habit  of  transforming 
‘facts  from  personal  life  into  Active  form’,  thereby  blurring  the  boundary 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary.  To  turn  therefore  to  his  non-fictional  prose. 
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My  Dateless  Diary:  An  American  Journey  and  A  Writer’s  Nightmare:  Selected 
Essays  1958-1988,  is  to  note  that  the  delight  in  ‘talk’  and  story-telling  is  a 
prominent  trait  not  only  in  the  Malgudi  characters  but  also  in  the  writer  himself, 
and  to  experience  difficulty  at  times  in  separating  the  mercurial  personality  of 
Narayan  the  traveller  and  the  essayist  from  the  fictional  Raju,  or  Nataraj,  or 
TM.  Behind  the  chameleon  changes  and  the  nervy  responses  to  people  and 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  poise,  and  one  contributory 
factor  to  this  quality,  as  these  essays  make  clear,  is  Narayan’s  love  for  the 
English  language  and  his  sustained  belief  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  Indian  context. 
Other  critical  articles  on  Narayan  to  note  are  Fakrul  Alam’s  ‘Plot  and  Character 
in  Narayan’s  Man-Eater  of  Malgudi ’  ( ArielE  iii. 77-92),  Viney  Kirpal’s  ''Moksha 
for  Raju:  The  Archetypal  Four-Stage  Journey’  ( WLWE  356-63),  Santosh 
Gupta’s  ‘Jagan’s  Experiment  with  Truth  in  The  Vendor  of  Sweets’  ( JIWE  i.22- 
30),  and  Michel  Pousse’s  ‘Grateful  to  Life  and  Death’  ( CE&S  1 0:ii.  1 07—17). 

In  ‘An  Interview  with  Anita  Desai’  ( CE&S  1 0:ii. 43-50)  the  novelist’s  response 
to  the  questions  devised  by  Pascale  Seguet  is  characteristically  scrupulous  and 
self-searching  as  she  elaborates  on  the  mystery  of  the  creative  process,  the 
painful  discipline  of  writing,  and  her  delight  in  the  resources  of  the  English 
language.  One  of  her  statements  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  critics  is  that,  as 
a  novelist,  she  is  concerned  with  the  subjective  life,  not  the  visible  section  of  the 
iceberg  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  ‘the  remaining  nine  tenths  of  it  that  lie 
below  the  surface’.  S.  L.  Paul’s  A  Critical  Study  of  Anita  Desai’s  ‘Cry,  the 
Peacock’  considers  the  novel  to  be  about  the  failure  of  Maya’s  unconscious  to 
evolve  towards  a  state  of  consciousness.  Mixing  ideas  from  psychoanalysis, 
evolutionary  Darwinism,  and  Hindu  philosophy,  Paul’s  theoretical  approach  is 
ill  conceived  and  his  reading  of  the  main  character  and  her  predicament  heavy 
handed.  In  comparison,  Bettina  Knapp’s  ‘Rite  of  Exit:  A  Jungian  Approach  to 
Anita  Desai’s  Fire  on  the  Mountain ’  ( ILR  vi. 27-34)  shows,  within  the  limits  it  has 
laid  down  for  itself,  considerable  rigour  in  its  analysis  of  the  novel  but  exhibits 
the  common  weakness  of  criticism  of  its  kind  in  that  the  complexity  of  human 
personality  plays  no  part  in  her  reading  of  the  work.  To  regard  Ila  Das  as  simply 
a  Jungian  archetype,  a  puella,  and  an  instrument  in  Nanda  Kaul’s  initiatory 
experience  is  to  do  less  than  justice  to  this  carefully  conceived  character,  silly  and 
pathetic  but  not  without  courage,  whose  violent  death  shocks  the  reader  as  well 
as  Nanda  Kaul.  A  more  considered  and  reliable  approach  to  Desai  is  Jasbir 
Jain’s  Stairs  to  the  Attic:  The  Novels  of  Anita  Desai.  After  a  hesitant  start,  it 
develops  in  interesting  and  substantial  ways  upon  Desai’s  treatment  of  the  inner 
life,  in  particular  her  use  of  fantasy  and  violence  as  recourses  for  individuals 
when  pitted  against  the  constraints  and  dictates  of  circumstance.  Jain’s  concern 
with  the  self  as  ‘a  product  of  social  and  cultural  forces’  as  well  as  its  own  illusions 
enables  her  to  investigate  in  sensitive  and  astute  ways  the  complexity  of  Desai’s 
art. 

Perhaps  critics  are  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  about  The  Satanic  Verses  but 
there  are  few  critical  articles  to  be  found  on  Salman  Rushdie  this  year.  Sudha 
Pai’s  ‘Expatriate  Concerns  in  Salman  Rushdie’s  Midnight’s  Children ’  ( LCrit 
iv.36 — 41)  is  a  perceptive  discussion  of  expatriation  as  a  unifying  motif  in 
Rushdie’s  novel.  Uma  Parameswaran’s  The  Perforated  Sheet:  Essays  on  Salman 
Rushdie’s  Art  reprints  seven  essays  and  three  reviews  produced  ‘over  a  period  of 
five  years  for  different  journals  or  conferences’.  Given  that  five  of  the  essays  as 
well  as  the  reviews  are  on  Midnight’s  Children  and  that  the  work  has  not  been 
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revised  for  publication  in  this  single  volume,  the  same  illustrations,  quotations, 
and  footnotes  recur  with  tiresome  regularity.  Parameswaran  may  believe  that 
‘repetition  is  one  literary  device  that  should  be  excusable,  perhaps  even 
necessary,  in  a  study  of  Rushdie’  but  her  criticism  of  the  texts,  though  not 
lacking  in  good  sense  and  insight,  does  not  possess  the  complexity  that  would 
ensure  that  her  repetitions,  like  Rushdie’s  images,  ‘accumulate  weight’  with  use. 

Commonwealth  Fiction  might  have  been  expected  to  make  an  impact  but  turns 
out  to  be  disappointing.  Edited  by  R.  K.  Dhawan,  it  reprints  in  three  volumes 
essays  taken  from  various  sources  though  nowhere  in  the  text  is  this  made  clear. 
Dhawan’s  introduction  focuses  on  the  shared  beginnings  of  Commonwealth 
literature  but  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  its  subsequent  and  divergent 
developments  Moreover,  his  selection  of  essays  is  strangely  biased,  for  while 
Indian  novels  in  English  get  good  coverage  with  essays  ranging  from  Anand  to 
Amitav  Ghosh,  fiction  from  other  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  is  unvaryingly 
represented  by  novelists  who  made  their  reputations  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  for 
example  Chinua  Achebe,  V.  S.  Naipaul,  George  Lamming,  and  Patrick  White. 
As  for  the  essays  on  Indian  fiction  in  English,  the  interest  of  these  lies  chiefly  in 
the  bringing  together  of  some  of  the  different  perspectives  on  the  subject  over  the 
years  so  that  the  cautious,  even  sceptical  views  of  Dieter  Riemenschneider  and 
Viney  Kirpal  sit  rather  uneasily  next  to  the  spirited  and  positive  assessments  of 
recent  writing  by  Makarand  R.  Paranjape  and  Pradip  Dutta.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Dhawan’s  selection  in  this  area  is  also  disappointing,  being  mixed  in 
quality,  and  unevenly  weighted  in  its  interests  with  the  result  that  considerable 
room  is  given  to  criticism  on  R.  K.  Narayan  and  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala,  while 
there  are  no  substantial  articles  on  Nayantara  Sahgal  and  Anita  Desai. 

As  in  her  earlier  essay  ‘The  [szc]  Third  World  Fiction’  (reprinted  in  Dhawan), 
Viney  Kirpal,  in  ‘What  Is  the  Modern  Third  World  Novel?’  ( JCL  i.  144— 56), 
advocates  the  ‘severest  tests’  in  evaluating  the  works  of  third-world  novelists. 
But  such  controls  can  be  applied  only  if  there  exists  a  relevant  critical  framework 
for  discussing  the  works  and  if  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  offshoots  of  the 
British  tradition  is  relinquished.  It  would  be  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  general 
aim  of  Kirpal’s  essay,  but  her  argument  does  not  altogether  convince  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  among  them  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  monolithic  entity 
called  the  modern  Western  novel,  and  the  defensive  approach  towards  third- 
world  novels,  since,  with  the  exception  of  Rushdie  and  Marquez,  the  novelists 
cited  as  being  important  on  account  of  their  experiments  with  form  and 
technique  are  figures  who  made  their  reputations  in  the  1 950s  and  1 960s.  But  it  is 
a  commonplace  that  criticism  should  dance  behind  creative  practice.  And  this 
year  is  exceptionally  rich  in  Indian  novels  in  English  with  the  publication  of 
Anita  Desai’s  Baumgartner's  Bombay ,  Shashi  Deshpande’s  That  Long  Silence , 
Amitav  Ghosh’s  The  Shadow  Lines ,  Salman  Rushdie’s  The  Satanic  Verses , 
Nayantara  Sahgal’s  Mistaken  Identity ,  Bapsi  Sidhwa’s  The  Ice-Candy-Man, 
Upamanyu  Chatterjee’s  English.  August:  An  Indian  Story,  and  I.  Allan  Sealy’s 
The  Trotter-Nama. 


7.  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 

Important  bibliographical  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  survey  by 
David  Dowling  published  in  JCL,  ‘New  Zealand  (including  the  South  Pacific 
Islands)’  (ii. 100-26).  In  JNZL  (5.92-110)  Cathe  Giffuni  gives  an  exhaustive 
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primary  and  secondary  bibliography  on  James  Courage  which  also  lists  the 
author’s  manuscripts  held  at  the  Hocken  Library  at  Dunedin. 

(a)  General 

In  1988  New  Zealand  literature  officially  makes  its  entry  into  French  histories 
of  world  literature:  Les  Litteratures  de  langue  anglaise  depuis  1945,  edited  by 
Denise  Coussy  et  al.,  includes  a  significant  chapter  by  Coussy  on  fiction,  poetry, 
and  drama  in  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific.  Though  brief,  this  survey 
sketches  out  the  main  currents  and  introduces  the  major  figures  from  Allen 
Curnow  to  Albert  Wendt.  In  Pourquoi  ecrivez-vous?,  edited  by  Jean-Fran^ois 
Fogel  and  Daniel  Rondeau,  Maurice  Gee  and  C.  K.  Stead  are  invited  to 
comment  on  what  urges  them  to  create  literature. 

The  New  Zealand  literary  magazine  scene  has  long  been  dominated  by 
Landfall  and  Islands.  Mark  Williams’s  ‘On  the  Margins?:  New  Zealand  Little 
Magazines  from  Freed  to  And  ( JNZL  5.73-91)  argues  that  such  publications 
have  contributed  to  breaking  what  Williams  sees  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
establishment  and  particularly  C.  K.  Stead’s  efforts  to  shift  ‘the  whole  weight  of 
the  [literary]  scene  leftwards,  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  the  more  radical 
elements  to  his  own  left  were  marginalized’.  For  Williams,  Freed  was  open  to 
theory  and  to  international  influences.  But  it  was  Parallax  which  undertook  to 
provide  a  theoretical  infrastructure  for  postmodernism  in  New  Zealand.  Under 
Horrocks’s  firm  hand,  And  sought  to  dispense  with  the  idea  according  to  which 
literature  starts  with  an  author  and  his  encounter  with  ‘reality’,  while  avoiding 
adherence  to  postmodernism.  Clearly,  for  Williams,  though  marginal  in  the 
sense  that  they  refused  to  occupy  the  centre  of  any  institution,  the  little 
magazines  have  contributed  most  in  bringing  about  radical  changes  in  New 
Zealand  literature.  Williams  pursues  a  connected  argument  in  his  review  of  Peter 
Simpson’s  edition  of  Allen  Curnow’s  Look  Back  Harder:  Critical  Writings, 
1935-1984  and  Lawrence  Jones’s  Barbed  Wire  and  Mirrors:  Essays  on  New 
Zealand  Prose  (YW  68.761,  762)  (Landfall  339-42).  He  argues  that  Curnow’s 
prophetic  poetic  pose,  which  is  closely  linked  with  his  theological  background, 
has  irritated  younger  critics  such  as  Roger  Horrocks  because  of  what  appeared 
to  them  as  Curnow’s  unfair  dismissal  of  theory. 

William  McGaw  interviews  Bub  Bridger  (SPAN  21  .\-2D),  a  writer  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  who  claims  she  is  not  a  Maori  writer  but  a  Maori  who  writes.  She 
comments  on  her  very  difficult  existence,  her  teaching  creative  writing  in  schools, 
her  friendship  with  Patricia  Grace,  and  the  importance  of  her  Irish  background. 
The  same  issue  of  SPAN  also  includes  two  of  her  stories,  ‘A  Domestic  Incident’ 
(21-6)  and  ‘The  Circus’  (27-31). 

While  setting  out  to  write  the  biography  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner  in  Sylvia!, 
Lynley  Hood  merely  creates  her  own  fictional  account  of  the  life  of  the  author. 
The  result  is  not  a  clarification  of  the  undiscovered  aspects  of  the  artist’s 
personal  existence  or  an  enlightening  appreciation  of  her  literary  or  pedagogical 
achievements  but  rather  the  enhancing  of  the  Ashton-Warner  mythology  which 
Sylvia  raised  as  a  fapade  to  shut  out  the  more  unpleasant  aspects  of  reality.  In 
‘Images  of  the  Self:  Two  Early  New  Zealand  Autobiographies  by  John  Logan 
Campbell  and  Frederick  Edward  Maning’  (JCL  i.  17-42)  Joan  FitzGerald 
reappraises  the  works  of  two  men  who  created  fictions  of  a  lifetime  where 
descriptions  of  the  Maoris  are  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  capitalist, 
Eurocentric  attitudes  of  the  authors  themselves. 
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(b)  New  Zealand  Fiction 

Mark  Williams’s  ‘Literary  Recession:  New  Zealand  Fiction,  1985-Mid  1986’ 
(, JNZL  5. 14-27)  initially  takes  up  Lawrence  Jones’s  division  of  the  New  Zealand 
novel  into  the  realistic  kind  along  the  line  of  Sargeson’s  works  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  ‘other  tradition’,  whose  paradigm  is  Katherine  Mansfield’s  inward 
search.  Unfortunately  such  a  distinction  (whose  weaknesses  Williams  points  out 
in  his  review  of  Jones’s  book)  undervalues  the  importance  of  character  analysis, 
introspection,  and  linguistic  stylization  which  one  does  not  always  associate 
with  the  realistic  tradition.  However  it  serves  Williams’s  purpose  of  grading  the 
works  examined,  the  most  interesting  for  him  belonging  to  the  second  variety. 
After  lamenting  the  small  number  of  interesting  novels  in  the  period  covered,  he 
introduces  a  third  variety,  the  national  epic  in  which  he  includes  his  favourite 
works,  Witi  Ihimaera’s  The  Matriarch  dominating  all  others  for  its  attempt  to 
place  the  colonized  people  of  New  Zealand  at  the  centre  of  the  nation's  effort  at 
self-definition.  Williams’s  opinion  will  appear  questionable  to  those  critics  who, 
weighing  the  relative  merits  of  recent  Maori  fiction,  consider  Patricia  Grace's 
Potiki  superior  to  Ihimaera’s  The  Matriarch. 

In  Dreams  of  Speech  and  Violence  W.  H.  New  draws  a  parallel  in  the 
development  of  the  short  story  in  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand.  He  traces  the 
particular  importance  of  the  genre  in  two  colonies  whose  economy  was  based  on 
trading  posts  and  agriculture.  Both  countries  had  to  develop  a  language  of  their 
own  and  fight  colonial  stereotypes.  For  New,  Katherine  Mansfield,  neither 
totally  English  nor  wholly  a  New  Zealander,  turns  the  sketch  form  inwards  into 
psychological  drama.  Frank  Sargeson  is  viewed  as  the  producer  of  an  immense 
literary  posterity  because  he  chose  to  ‘tease  nuances  out  of  the  vernacular'  and 
used  social  cliches  in  order  to  subvert  them.  New's  broad  survey,  which  is 
surprisingly  exhaustive  considering  the  field  he  covers,  embraces  the  ‘Maori 
Renaissance’,  the  rise  of  immigrant  writers  and  the  new  postmodernist 
generation  with  equal  penetration.  As  a  work  of  comparative  literature  within 
post-colonial  writing,  Dreams  of  Speech  and  Violence  will  probably  remain  a 
classic. 

In  ‘Dalmatia  in  Dargaville’  ( NZListener  20  February,  69)  Margot  Schwass 
comments  on  the  achievement  of  Amelia  Batistisch  with  her  novel  Sing  Vila  in 
the  Mountain.  This  first  really  significant  piece  of  fiction  by  a  writer  of  Dalmatian 
origin  is  narrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  child.  Despite  the  author’s 
belonging  to  a  minority  group,  the  book  explores  a  central  feature  in  New 
Zealand  experience,  the  fate  of  a  rootless  people  bent  on  digging  themselves  into 
the  country’s  hostile  soil,  trying  to  resolve  the  tension  between  their  dreams  of 
Home  (wherever  that  is)  and  the  raw  reality  of  a  new  land. 

Marion  McLeod  offers  a  portrait  of  Janet  Frame  on  the  occasion  of  her  new 
novel  The  Carpathians  ( NZListener  24  September,  24-5).  In  the  same  issue 
Patrick  Evans’s  ‘Alien  Land’  (70-3)  shows  The  Carpathians  as  representing  the 
modernist’s  obsession  with  the  provincial's  misgivings  that  local  experience  is 
never  quite  worthy  of  being  represented  in  literature,  but  perhaps  words,  with 
their  lyrical  power  and  semantic  density,  can  go  some  way  to  relieving  this  sense 
of  inadequacy. 

In  ‘Exiles  of  the  Mind  -  The  Fictions  of  Janet  Frame'  (in  Bennett)  Vincent 
O’Sullivan  argues  that  Janet  Frame  stresses  the  metaphoric  as  opposed  to  the 
referential:  language  gives  special  knowledge  to  her  privileged  ‘mistresses  of  the 
word’.  But  their  victory  over  chaos  is  ephemeral.  In  ‘Still  Repressing  ... 
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Reviewers  and  Daughter  Buffalo'  ( Untold  38-41)  Shona  Smith  rebukes  those 
reviewers  who  in  1986  were  content  to  dig  up  the  assumptions  of  1972  that  the 
writing  of  Frame  was  purely  the  work  of  an  insane  woman.  Smith  admirably 
demonstrates  the  political  aspects  of  Daughter  Buffalo  both  in  the  content 
(women  in  a  male  dominated  world)  and  in  the  expert  semantic  control  of 
Frame’s  writing. 

In  his  review  of  Maurice  Gee’s  The  Prowlers  ( Landfall  211-14)  Brian  Boyd 
finds  that  the  novelist  has  learnt  to  concentrate  experience  and  to  deepen  the 
process  of  reassessing  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present.  Still,  Boyd  is  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Kathleen  De  Goldie’s  review  of  Patricia  Grace’s  Electric 
City  ( Untold  52-5)  surveys  the  stories  and  their  themes.  According  to  Goldie, 
some  pieces  are  delicately  simple  while  others  remain  merely  simplistic.  Yet,  for 
her,  the  chance  of  a  development  of  Maori  culture  may  well  reside  in  the  Maori 
woman.  In  ‘Searching  Women’  ( NZListener  17  September,  40)  Kirsty  Cochrane 
finds  that  Fiona  Kidman’s  collection  of  stories  entitled  Unsuitable  Friends  looks 
like  episodes  from  a  chronicler’s  notebook.  Despite  stylistic  faults,  the  book  can 
convey  intense  moments  of  human  isolation  in  convincing  understated  terms.  In 
Iain  Sharp’s  review  ( Landfall  327-30)  Bill  Manhire’s  The  Brain  of  Katherine 
Mansfield  is  presented  as  a  tongue-in-cheek  parody  of  a  fictional  format  popular 
with  teenage  boys  variously  called  twists-a-plot,  solo  role-playing,  and  tunnel- 
and-troll.  Sharp  calls  the  book  ‘the  best  40  New  Zealand  novels  of  1988’. 

Unsurprisingly  the  Katherine  Mansfield  centenary  celebrations  have  trig¬ 
gered  off  the  organization  of  conferences  (the  major  ones  being  held  almost 
simultaneously  in  Wellington  and  Liege)  and  the  production  of  new  editions  or 
critical  volumes.  Rhoda  B.  Nathan’s  Katherine  Mansfield  opens  up  few  new 
horizons.  Her  general  biographical  introduction  links  the  life  and  work  of  the 
author,  laying  an  emphasis  on  her  ‘perverse’  sexual  life.  Although  the  stories  are 
classified  into  genres,  no  deep  examination  is  possible  within  the  scope  of  this 
study,  which  can  only  be  useful  to  undergraduate  students.  Michel  Dupuis’s 
Katherine  Mansfield:  Qui  etes-vous?  draws  pertinent  parallels  between  the  life 
and  the  works,  tracing  the  successive  stages  of  elaboration  from  journal  to  short 
story.  Setting  out  to  be  an  introductory  study  for  francophone  readers,  the  book 
fulfils  its  promise  very  successfully.  In  ‘Special  Sympathy’  ( NZListener  19 
March,  38)  Elizabeth  Caffin  appreciates  Claire  Tomalin’s  feminine  perspective  in 
her  Katherine  Mansfield:  A  Secret  Life,  which  does  not  unduly  stress  the  more 
militant  feminist  point  of  view.  Caffin  likes  the  intelligent  fresh  interpretations  of 
known  material  but  finds  fault  with  Tomalin’s  unfamiliarity  with  the  New 
Zealand  background  and  objects  to  the  uneasy  narrative.  By  contrast,  Caffin’s 
‘Continuing  Passion’  ( NZListener  8  October,  91)  finds  Gillian  Boddy’s  ‘calm 
and  sensible’  approach  to  her  biography  of  Mansfield  particularly  welcome.  She 
appreciates  Boddy’s  emphasis  on  Mansfield’s  family  relationships,  her  thorough 
knowledge  of  manuscripts,  and  her  ability  to  make  the  artist  accessible  in  ways 
which  seasoned  academics  do  not  always  master. 

In  her  study  of  Owen  Marshall’s  ‘The  Lynx  Hunter’  and  Other  Stories  {Untold 
48-50)  Cynthia  Brophy,  who  is  not  altogether  convinced  by  the  collection, 
contrasts  ‘Trumpeters’  and  ‘Wyldebaume’  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  modes  - 
from  traditional  realism  to  metafictional  postmodernist  experimentation.  In  his 
review  of  Greville  Texidor’s  In  Fifteen  Minutes  You  Can  Say  a  Lot  (YW 68.765) 
{Landfall  214-17)  D.  I.  B.  Smith  praises  Kendrick  Smithyman’s  editing  of  the 
manuscript  and  admires  Texidor’s  sharp  eye  for  detail,  irony,  and  what  he  sees 
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as  resemblances  with  the  experience  of  Jean  Rhys,  another  expatriate  woman 
writer.  According  to  Patrick  Evans  in  ‘Decode  and  Assemble’  ( NZListener  19 
March,  38-9),  Ian  Wedde’s  Survival  Arts ,  a  comic  novel  about  waifs,  is 
fragmented  into  language  that  has  to  be  reassembled  into  meaning.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  process  of  decoding  and  assembling. 


(c )  New  Zealand  Poetry 

Peter  Alcock  surveys  New  Zealand  poetry  in  ‘Rites  of  Passage:  New  Zealand 
Poetry  in  Transition  1985-1987,  Part  I:  January  1985-June  1986’  {JNZL  5.29- 
44).  He  lays  particular  emphasis  on  Ian  Wedde  and  Harvey  McQueen  s  Penguin 
Book  of  New  Zealand  Verse  (YW  68.767),  which  includes  more  Maori  texts  and 
more  poems  inspired  by  the  popular  tradition  than  any  previous  volume.  He  also 
comments  on  Allen  Curnow’s  The  Loop  in  Lone  Kauri  Road,  which,  compared  to 
earlier  Curnow  volumes,  alludes  more  noticeably  to  failing  vision  and  blindness. 
Alcock  finds  little  magazines  such  as  Ando  r  Unto  Id  particularly  important  in  the 
context  of  New  Zealand  literary  creation. 

In  ‘Urunga:  Maori  Imagery  concerning  the  Headrest'  ( JNZL  5.45-54) 
Margaret  Orbell  sees  a  relationship  between  the  head-rest  and  different  sources 
of  support  such  as  land  or  a  woman’s  husband.  Following  the  finding  ot  a 
manuscript  with  a  few  variants  and  a  different  title,  K.  R.  Howe  argues  in  The 
Dating  of  Edward  Tregear’s  “Te  Whetu  Plains’”  {JNZL  5.55-9)  that  the  poem 
was  written  in  1872  or  1873. 

James  Wieland’s  major  study  The  Ensphering  Mind  presents  Commonwealth 
poetry  as  a  body  of  works  concerned  primarily  with  history,  myth,  and  fiction. 
By  comparison  with  other  poets  selected  by  Wieland,  Allen  Curnow  pricks  the 
utopian  dream  that  sees  New  Zealand  as  the  garden  of  England.  His  poetry- 
focuses  on  isolation  and  the  schizoid  condition  of  man.  Wieland  is  sensitive  to 
the  music  of  language.  His  study  enables  the  reader  to  situate  Curnow  by 
comparison  with  Christopher  Okigbo,  Derek  Walcott,  and  A.  D.  Hope,  some  ot 
the  other  major  poets  included  in  the  study. 

Mike  Doyle  reviews  recent  anthologies  in  ‘Three  Views  of  the  Kiwi  Muse 
{Landfall  208-11).  For  him  Vincent  O'Sullivan's  Anthology  of  Twentieth- 
Century  New  Zealand  Poetry  {YW  68.766-7)  has  a  canonical  air.  By  com¬ 
parison,  Mark  Williams’s  The  Caxton  Press  Anthology:  New  Zealand  Poetry 
1972-1986  brings  out  more  clearly  the  debate  between  modernism’s  openness 
and  content-focused  traditionalism.  The  editor’s  preface  stresses  the  centrality 
of  C.  K.  Stead  as  a  theorist  of  poetry  and  the  significance  of  Freed  in  bringing  a 
new  focus  on  language  as  form.  Doyle  finds  Murray  Edmond  and  Mary  Paul's 
preface  to  The  New  Poets  of  the  Eighties:  Initiatives  in  New  Zealand  Poetry  anti- 
canonical,  with  its  emphasis  on  little  magazine  activities  and  attack  on  what  it 
perceives  as  Stead’s  critical  conservatism.  In  his  review  of  Kevin  Ireland's 
Selected  Poems  {Landfall  198-202)  Alan  Riach  comments  on  Ireland’s  poetic 
persona,  the  ‘Literary  Man’,  an  almost  archetypal  figure  who  has  returned  to 
New  Zealand  after  a  twenty-five  year  exile.  In  ‘The  Return  of  the  Literary  Man' 
{NZListener  26  March,  34-5)  Tony  Reid  shows  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prolonged  exile  in  the  poet’s  rejection  of  the  violence  he  found  in  the  world  of  his 
childhood.  The  years  in  England  enabled  Ireland  to  define  himself  through 
poetry;  a  minimalist  favouring  simplicity,  he  may  be  found  eventually  to 
resemble  his  father  in  his  radical  puritanical  attitude  to  life  and  art.  Bill  Sewell  is 
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more  severe  towards  what  he  calls  Ireland’s  ‘deftness  with  word  and  thought’ 
which  he  sees  as  ‘a  mask  hiding  genuine  emotion,  laughing  it  off  .  .  .  instead  of 
confronting  it  squarely’  (‘Laughing  It  Off,  NZListener  26  March,  34).  For  him, 
Ireland’s  works  have  an  ‘ephemeral  flashiness’  and  he  sees  little  development 
throughout  the  years,  with  poems  falling  into  a  mould  of  mostly  clean  and  direct 
triplets.  Iain  Sharp  finds  Louis  Johnson  in  his  True  Confessions  of  the  Last 
Cannibal  ( Landfall  203-4)  ‘a  sort  of  music  hall  metaphysician’. 

Landfall  (168)  does  particular  honour  to  Kendrick  Smithyman,  a  poet 
commonly  classed  as  ‘difficult’ .  The  interview  by  Mac  Jackson  (403-20)  revolves 
around  Smithyman’s  boyhood  near  Dargaville,  his  interest  in  psychology,  his 
work  with  disabled  and  maladjusted  pupils,  the  influence  of  his  experiences 
abroad,  and  his  attitude  to  suffering  and  grief.  Besides  five  poems  by  Smithyman, 
the  issue  also  includes  Reginald  Berry’s  ‘Hard  Yakker’  (388-402);  this  stresses 
the  author’s  interest  in  syntax,  which  represents  the  order  of  things,  and  in 
language.  According  to  Berry,  Smithyman  constructs  surface  structures  that 
appear  deviant  or  ill  formed  but  are  the  poet’s  expression  of  the  basically  infinite 
interrogation  vehicled  by  the  intersected  grid  of  individual  voices,  of  separate 
syntaxes  making  a  story  which  does  not  have  an  end.  In  ‘Divagations:  Kendrick 
Smithyman’s  Poetry’  (447-56)  Murray  Edmond  thinks  that  Are  you  going  to  the 
pictures  is  not  so  much  a  culmination  as  an  achievement  for  a  creature  viewed 
basically  as  a  modernist  for  his  concern  with  irony,  allusiveness,  and  persona. 

Hone  Tuwhare  is  interviewed  by  Bill  Manhire  in  an  issue  of  Landfall  (262-82) 
which  also  includes  ‘Smiles  like  flowers  come  and  go’  and  ‘Grandaughter  [sic], 
Polly  Peaches’,  two  new  poems  by  Tuwhare.  The  interview  sheds  an  interesting 
light  on  the  poet’s  background,  his  relationship  with  books,  his  links  with  the 
Communist  Party,  and  his  involvement  with  Maori  language  and  affairs.  The 
same  issue  of  Landfall  includes  Apirana  Taylor’s  review  of  Mihi:  Collected 
Poems  (334—6),  which  Taylor  finds  the  finest  collection  of  Tuwhare’s  works  to 
date.  Together  with  Kevin  Ireland’s  Selected  Poems,  Alan  Riach  ( Landfall  198— 
202)  also  examines  Ian  Wedde’s  Driving  into  the  Storm:  Selected  Poems  and 
stresses  the  poet’s  lyric  ability,  his  concern  for  history,  and  for  experimenting 
with  form.  In  ‘Listen  and  See’  ( NZListener  27  February,  64)  Peter  Crisp  finds 
Wedde’s  volume  a  fine  introduction  to  the  evolution  of  a  writer  who,  in  recent 
years,  has  shared  with  his  readers  an  almost  reluctant  tug  away  from  lyricism. 
Wedde’s  great  novel  Symmes  Hole  and  his  critical  essays  are  shown  to  form  a 
whole  with  his  poetry.  Through  the  different  genres  at  his  disposal,  the  artist 
attempts  to  resolve  a  conflict  between  clarity  and  power,  lyricism  and 
responsibility. 


(d)  New  Zealand  Drama 

Helen  Watson  White  reviews  Roger  Hall’s  The  Share  Club,  a  gentle  satirical 
comedy  about  small  stock  exchange  operators  ( ADS  200-1).  In  ‘Homegrown 
Drama  of  the  Mid-Eighties’  ( JNZL  5.1-13)  Robert-H.  Leek  finds  that  the 
theatre  of  the  period  is  dominated  by  the  place  and  power  of  women. 
Particularly  remarkable  to  him  are  Mervyn  Thompson’s  Coaltown  Blues,  a 
fictionalized  autobiography  of  a  poverty-stricken  Westland  childhood  (also 
reviewed  favourably  by  Sebastian  Black  in  ADS  (201-3))  and  Renee’s 
Wednesday  to  Come,  a  low-keyed,  sparsely  written  political  play  about  the  1951 
Waterfront  dispute.  Wednesday  to  Come  and  Pass  It  On,  Renee’s  second 
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historical  play,  are  also  reviewed  by  Sebastian  Black  ( ADS  190-5)  who  contrasts 
the  playwright’s  legitimate  feminist  and  working-class  involvement  and  the 
chauvinistic  response  that  her  works  sometimes  triggered  off.  For  Black,  Renee 
excels  in  the  changes  of  focus  from  one  individual  to  another  and  in  dialogue, 
which  is  sparse,  as  characters  are  bom  in  the  silences  that  surround  simple 
words.  The  impact  of  Elizabeth  McRae’s  Promise  Not  to  Tell ,  which  deals  with 
incest,  is  lessened  by  cliche-ridden  dialogue  and  excessive  generalization.  Leek 
admires  the  Pinteresque  Old  Times  by  Fiona  Farrell  Poole,  a  play  about  the 
power  of  memory  to  raise  conflict  and  provoke  new  tensions  by  reviving  old 
ones.  In  ‘Nineteenth-Century  New  Zealand  Drama:  Kainga  of  the  Ladye  Birds' 

(, JNZL  5.61-72)  Fiona  Farrell  Poole  studies  what  is  to  her  the  earliest  extant 
dramatic  work  published  in  the  country.  A  Christmas  pantomime,  a  political 
satire,  a  sort  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  Kainga  is  not  a  masterpiece.  Yet,  despite  its 
unrepentant  racism  towards  the  Maori,  Poole  finds  the  play  interesting  for  its 
satire  of  the  Vogel  era  and  its  discussion  of  the  splitting  up  of  the  large  land- 
holdings  that  were  constituted  following  the  massive  confiscation  of  Maori 
property  after  the  Land  Wars. 

(e)  The  South  Pacific 

Epeli  Hau’ofa  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  writers  to  have  emerged 
in  the  South  Pacific  in  recent  years.  His  novel  Kisses  in  the  Nederends  is  the  object 
of  the  humorous  article  ‘More  a  Licking  than  a  Spitting’  ( Landfall  296-303),  in 
which  John  Hovell  comments  on  the  anal  imagery  in  the  novel.  He  argues 
polemically  that  such  obsessions  are  typical  of  a  culture  where  terms  of  praise 
and  reverence  are  the  same  as  those  of  abasement  and  derogation,  where  what 
concerns  the  face  reflects  the  processes  affecting  an  individual’s  backside.  This 
tongue-in-cheek  study  attempts  to  outdo  Hau’ofa  at  his  own  game.  In  ‘Thinking 
Sheep’  (. NZListener  26  November,  80-1)  Michael  Gifkins  particularly  admires 
Momoe  Malietoa  Von  Reiche’s  fierce  and  uncompromising  delineation  of  male 
vanities  in  her  collection  of  poems  Tai:  Heart  of  a  Tree ,  the  first  volume  of  its 
kind  published  by  a  Samoan  woman. 

Books  Reviewed 

Achebe,  Chinua.  Hopes  and  Impediments:  Selected  Essays  1965-87.  Heinemann. 

pp.  144.  hb  £10.95,  pb  £6.95.  ISBN  0  435  910  000,  0  435  910  019. 

Adelaide,  Debra,  ed.  A  Bright  and  Fiery  Troop:  Australian  Women  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  PenguinA.  pp.  251.  pb  ASM. 99.  ISBN  0  14  01 1238  3. 
Akerholt,  May-Brit.  Patrick  White.  AusPl.  Rodopi.  pp.  iv  +  206;  16  illus.  A$35. 
ISBN  90  5183  0005  X. 

Baker,  Candida.  Yacker  2.  Picador:  Pan  (1987).  pp.  301;  24  illus.  pb  £3.95/ 
ASM. 95.  ISBN  0  330  27080  X. 

Bennett,  Bruce,  ed.  A  Sense  of  Exile:  Essavs  in  the  Literature  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
Region.  CSAL.  pp.  x  +  243.  pb  AS12.95.  ISBN  0  86422  072  3. 

Besner,  Neil.  The  Light  of  Imagination:  Mavis  Gallant  's  Fiction.  UBC.  pp.  171. 
C$29.95.  ISBN  0  7748  0297  9. 

Birbalsingh,  Frank.  Passion  and  Exile:  Essays  in  Caribbean  Literature.  Hansib. 

pp.  186.  pb  £7.95.  ISBN  1  870518  16  0." 

Bird,  Carmel.  Dear  Writer.  McPheeG/PenguinA.  pp.  135.  pb  AS9.99.  ISBN  0  14 
011407  6. 
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Bishop,  Rand.  African  Literature,  African  Critics:  The  Forming  of  Critical 
Standards  1947-1966.  Greenwood,  pp.  xii  +  213.  £31.95.  ISBN  0  313 
25918  6. 

Blodgett,  E.  D.,  and  A.  G.  Purdy,  ed.  Problems  of  Literary  Reception/ Problemes 
de  reception  litteraire.  RICL.  pp.  196.  pb.  ISBN  0  921490  01  1. 

Bowering,  Angela.  Figures  Cut  in  Sacred  Ground:  Illuminati  in  ‘The  Double 
Hook’.  NeWest.  pp.  viii  +  134.  pb  C$12.95.  ISBN  0  920897  32  0. 

Bowering,  George.  Imaginary  Hand:  Essays  by  George  Bowering.  NeWest.  pp.  ix 
+  209.  pb  C$14.95.  ISBN  0  920897  52  5. ' 

Brady,  Veronica,  ed.  Dalwurra:  The  Black  Bittern,  by  Mudrooroo  Narogin 
(Colin  Johnson).  CSAL.  pp.  77;  8  illus.  ISBN  0  86422  068  5. 

Brathwaite,  Doris  Monica.  A  Descriptive  and  Chronological  Bibliography 
( 1950-1982 )  of  the  Work  of  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite.  NBB.  pp.  x  +  97.  hb 
£12.50,  pb  £6.50.  ISBN  0  901241  84  9,  0  901241  76  8. 

Brown,  Jennifer  S.  H.,  and  Robert  Brightman,  ed.  ‘The  Orders  of  the  Dreamed’: 
George  Nelson  on  Cree  and  Northern  Ojibway  Religion  and  Myth,  1823. 
UManitobaP.  pp.  266.  C$24.95.  ISBN  0  88755  139  4. 

Burgmann,  Verity,  and  Jenny  Lee,  ed.  Constructing  a  Culture:  A  People’s 
History  of  Australia  Since  1788.  PenguinA.  pp.  xvi  +  325;  56  illus.  pb 
A$16.95.  ISBN  0  14  011057  7. 

Caine,  Barbara,  E.  A.  Grosz,  and  Marie  de  Lepervauche,  ed.  Crossing 
Boundaries:  Feminisms  and  the  Critique  of  Knowledges.  A&UA.  pp.  xi  +  212. 
pb  A$15.95/£9.95.  ISBN  0  04  305004  2. 

Clarke,  Patricia.  Pen  Portraits:  Women  Writers  and  Journalists  in  Nineteenth 
Century  Australia.  A&UA.  pp.  xi  +  289;  99  illus.  hb  A$29.95,  pb  A$17.95. 
ISBN  6  04  310026  0,  0  04  337007  1. 

Clingman,  Stephen,  ed.  The  Essential  Gesture:  Writing,  Politics  and  Places ,  by 
Nadine  Gordimer.  Cape.  pp.  243.  £15.  ISBN  0  224  02534  1. 

Cobham,  Rhonda,  and  Merle  Collins,  ed.  Watchers  and  Seekers:  Creative 
Writing  by  Black  Women  in  Britain.  WP  (1987).  pp.  viii  +  157.  pb  £3.95. 
ISBN  0  7043  4024  0. 

Coetzee,  J.  M.  White  Writing:  On  the  Culture  of  Letters  in  South  Africa.  Y  aleUP. 
pp.  193.  £14.95.  ISBN  0  300  03974  3. 

Coger,  Greta  M.  K.  comp.  Index  of  Subjects,  Proverbs  and  Themes  in  the 
Writings  of  Wole  Soyinka.  Greenwood,  pp.  xxii  +  311.  £44.95.  ISBN  0  313 
25712  4. 

Cook,  Chris,  ed.  Pears  Cyclopaedia.  Ninety-seventh  edn.  Pelham,  pp.  iv  +  1044; 
36  plates.  £10.95.  ISBN  0  7207  1820  1. 

Copoloff-Mechanic,  Susan.  Pilgrim’s  Progress:  A  Study  of  the  Short  Stories  of 
Hugh  Hood.  ECW.  pp.  161.  pb  C$15.  ISBN  1  55022  000  4. 

Coussy,  Denise,  Evelyne  Labbe,  Michel  Fabre,  and  Genevieve  Fabre.  Les 
Litteratures  de  langue  anglaise  depuis  1945.  Nathan,  pp.  321.  pb  Ffr  130. 
ISBN  2  09  190106  7. 

Cudjoe,  Selwyn  R.  V.  S.  Naipaul:  A  Materialist  Reading.  UMassP.  pp.  xiv  + 
287.  hb  £22,  pb  £9.60.  ISBN  0  87023  619  9,  0  87023  620  2. 

Daniel,  Helen.  Liars:  Australian  New  Novelists.  PenguinA.  pp.  x  +  384;  8  illus. 
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Lawton,  Anna,  40-1 
Lawton,  David  A.,  144,  147 
Lawuyi,  Olatunde  Bayo, 
689 

Lazer,  Hank,  584,  585(2) 

Le  Faye,  Deirdre,  399 
Leacroft,  Richard,  530 
Leahy,  David,  726 
Leary,  Lewis,  573 
Leavis,  L.R.,  523,  594 
Lecker,  Robert,  720-1, 
721(2) 

LeClair,  Tom,  650-1 
Leduc,  Guyonne,  367 
Lee,  A.  Robert,  554,  578 
Lee,  Jenny,  702 
Leek,  Robert-H.,  749 
Lees,  Clare  A.,  115-32,  131 
Lefanu,  Sarah,  32 
LeFanu,  William,  8 
Lefcowitz,  Allen,  45 1 
Lefebvre,  Henri,  43 


Lefranc,  Abel,  224 
Lefranc,  Pierre,  490 
Leggatt,  Alexander,  213, 
238,  239,  244-5,  257-8 
Legouis,  mile,  394 
Lehiste,  Ilse,  61 
Lehmann,  Winfred  P.,  90 
Lehnert,  Martin,  94 
Lehrer,  Adrienne,  92 
Leib,  Michael,  308 
Leighton,  Angela,  419 
Leimberg,  Inge,  238 
Leith,  Dick,  103 
Leitz,  Robert  C  III  see 
Labor,  Earle  (624) 
Lencho,  Mark  W.,  634 
Leng,  Andrew,  431 
Lensink,  Judy  Nolte,  551 
Lentricchia,  Frank,  40,  45 
Leon,  Juan,  522 
Leonard,  J.S.,  617-18 
Leong  Liew  Geok,  680(2) 
Le  Page,  Robert,  65 
Lepenies,  Wolf,  37 
de  Lepervauche,  Marie  see 
Caine,  Barbara  (708) 
Leppert,  Richard,  345-6 
Lerer,  Seth,  184 
Lemer,  Laurence,  210 
Lester,  Cheryl,  634—5 
Lester,  G.A.,  169 
Lester,  Geoffrey,  167 
Lester,  John,  489 
Letley,  Emma,  495 
Levack,  Daniel  J.H.,  645 
Levao,  Ronald,  262 
Le  Vay,  John,  426-7 
Levenson,  Christopher,  730 
Levenson,  Jill  L.,  225,  258 
Levertov,  Denise,  585 
Levi,  Peter,  223^4 
Levin,  Beth,  74,  94 
Levin,  Charles,  14 
Levin,  David,  557 
Levin,  Richard,  45,  241-2 
Levine,  George,  435-6,  436, 
445,  452,  454 
Levine,  Lawrence  W.,  553 
Levine,  Paul,  582 
Levinson,  Marjorie,  386-7 
Levinson,  Stephen,  59 
Levitt,  Jesse,  62 
Levy,  Paul,  486 
Lewalski,  Barbara  Kiefer, 
275,  311 
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Lewis,  Cynthia,  237 
Lewis,  Nancy,  625-6 
Lewis,  Peter,  350,  356(3) 
Lewis,  R.W.B.,  566,  625-6 
Lewis,  Robert  E.,  87,  182 
Li,  Charles  N.,  53 
Liberman,  Anatoly,  90,  91 
Lieberman,  David,  340 
Lieberman,  Philip,  67 
Lieblein,  Leanore,  172 
Liggett,  P.A.,  521 
Light,  Beth  see  Prentice, 
Alison  (717) 

Lim,  C.S.,  222-3,  366 
Lim,  Shirley,  680 
Lind,  Age,  93 
Lindblad,  Ishrat,  80 
Lindemann,  Bernard,  19 
Lindenbaum,  Sheila,  170 
Lindfors,  Bernth,  687 
Lindley,  David,  269-71 
Lindstrom,  Bengt,  131 
Linehan,  Thomas  M.,  441 
Ling,  E.  Hudson  see  Gross, 
Seymour  (564) 

Linklater,  Andro,  511-12 
Lipking,  Joanna,  351 
Lipking,  Lawrence,  351, 

364 

Lippard,  Lucy  R.,  655 
List,  Hans-Jochen,  137 
Little,  David,  62 
Litvak,  Joseph,  435,  444 
Liuzza,  Roy  Michael,  118, 
129 

Lively,  Penelope,  626 
Livingstone,  James  C.,  451 
Ljundquist,  Kent  P.,  573 
Ljung,  Magnus,  80 
Llasera,  Margaret,  282 
Lloyd,  David,  298,  527 
Locherbie-Cameron, 
M.A.L.,  129 
Lock,  Charles,  654 
Lock,  Graham,  42 
Lockridge,  Ernest,  631 
Lockridge,  Laurence,  398 
Lodge,  David,  11,  15,  291 
Loe,  Thomas,  490 
Loeb,  Harold,  629 
Loewenstein,  David  A.,  300 
Loffler,  Arno,  360 
Ldffler,  Hans,  89 
Logan,  Harry  M.,  106-7, 
185 


Lojek,  Helen,  536 
Lojkine-Morelec,  Monique, 
527 

Lomax,  Michael  L.,  577 
Londraville,  Richard,  524 
Loney,  Glen,  536 
Long,  Michael,  598 
Long,  Richard  A.,  577 
Long,  William  F.,  440 
Longenbach,  James,  611-12 
Longley,  Edna,  526 
Looker,  Mark  S.,  465 
Loomis,  Jeffrey  B.,  422 
Lopez,  Claude  A,,  558 
Lord,  George  deForest, 
305-6,  315-16 
Lorimer,  Douglas,  450-1 
Losey,  Jay  B.,  491 
Lottes,  Wolfgang,  210;  see 
also  Holtgen,  Karl  Josef 
(193) 

Louvre,  Alf,  464,  579,  579— 
80 

Love,  Harold,  323,  326 
Lowell,  Robert,  589 
Lowry,  Malcolm,  638 
Lucas,  John,  368,  413 
Lucas,  Peter  J.,  122 
Lucid,  Daniel  P.,  20 
Luere,  Jeane,  665 
Luick,  Karl,  72(3) 

Luizza,  Michael,  86 
Lukacs,  George,  33 
Lumiansky,  R.M.,  166 
Lund,  Michael,  437-8 
Lund,  Roger  D.,  315,  332, 
362 

Lusardi,  James  P.,  244 
Lustig,  Vera,  531 
Lutton,  Jeannette  Hume, 

194 

Luttrell,  Claude,  151-2 
Lutz,  Angelika,  71,  87,  117- 
18 

Luxon,  Thomas  H.,  332 
Luxton,  Andrea,  281 
di  Luzio,  Aldo,  59 
Lynch,  Gerald,  722 
Lynch,  Kathryn  L.,  138, 

155,  188-9,  195,245 
Lynde,  Denise,  732-3 
Lynn,  Steven,  364 
Lyon, John,  236 
Lyon,  Thomas  L.,  551 
Lyons,  Bonnie  K„  575 


Lytle,  Andrew,  582 
Mabey,  Richard,  206 
Macainsh,  Noel,  704 
McAlindon,  T.,  257 
McAllister,  John,  374-5 
McAlpine,  Mary,  722 
Macaulay,  Ronald,  61, 63, 
63 — 4 

McBride,  Tom,  244 
McBridge,  Mary  G.,  451 
MacCabe,  Colin,  1 1-12,  43, 
228,  256 

McCabe,  Richard  A.,  203 
McCaffery,  Larry,  575 
MacCallum,  Hugh,  310 
McCallum,  John,  713-14 
McCarthy,  B.  Eugene,  326 
McCarthy,  Mary,  576 
McCarthy,  Patrick,  451 
McCarthy,  Terence,  152, 
164-5 

McCarthy,  William,  350, 
368(2) 

Macchi,  Marian,  68 
McClatchy,  J.D.,  585-6, 

615 

McColley,  Diane  K.,  303, 
304 

McColly,  William,  144 
Mac  Conghail,  Muiris,  528 
McCormick,  Peter  J„  586 
McCrea,  Brian,  362,  373 
Maccubbin,  Robert  Purks, 
339 

McCullough,  Christopher 
J.,  226 

MacDermott,  Doireann, 
697,  718 

McDiarmid,  M.P.,  157 
MacDonald,  Alasdair  A., 
157-8,  159,  187 
McDonald,  Avis  G.,  707-8, 
710 

MacDonald,  Craig,  160 
MacDonald,  D.L.,  619 
McDonald,  James,  90 
McDonald,  Jan,  468 
MacDonald,  Michael,  337 
MacDonald,  Roger  A.,  224 
McDonald,  Russ,  262 
McDonald,  William  C.,  137 
McDonnell,  Jacqueline,  517 
McDougall,  R.L.,  729 
McDougall,  Russell,  705-6 
McDowell,  Deborah  E., 
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McEachern,  Claire,  229, 
242 

Macek,  Ellen,  205 
McElroy,  George  C.,  343 
McEntire,  Sandra,  129 
McEwan,  Neil,  514 
McGann,  Jerome,  425,  427, 
612 

McGavin,  John  J.,  177-97 
McGaw,  William,  745 
McGee,  C.E.,  254,  255, 
271(2) 

McGee,  Mary,  20 
McGee,  Patrick,  505 
McGillick,  Paul,  713 
McGillis,  Rod,  368-9 
MacGregor,  Alan  Leander, 
556 

McGugan,  Ruth  see  Guy, 
John  (203) 

McHale,  Brian,  477(2),  581 
Machan,  Tim  William,  197 
Machann,  Clinton,  451 
Machin,  Richard,  299 
Machor,  James  L.,  553 
McIntosh,  Carey,  348 
Mack,  Maynard,  348 
MacKay,  Carol  Hanbery, 
441 

McKay,  Claude,  640 
McKay,  Kenneth  M.,  428 
McKee,  Francis,  351,  362 
Mackenzie,  Ian,  96 
MacKenzie,  Norman  H., 
423 

McKeogh,  Sean,  681 
McKeon,  Michael,  275 
Mackey,  Douglas  A.,  501 
McKill,  L.N.,  126 
McKinley,  Richard,  98-9 
McKinney,  Priscilla  S.,  665 
MacKinnon,  Janice  R.,  636 
Mackinnon,  Lachlan,  230 
MacKinnon,  Stephen  R., 
636 

McKinstry,  Susan  Janet, 
724 

MacLaren,  Ian,  720 
McLaverty,  James,  346 
MacLean,  Gerald  M.,  316 
MacLean,  Sally-Beth,  255 
McLeod,  Marion,  746 
Macleod,  Norman,  60 
McLeod,  Stephen  G.,  523 


MacLulich,  T.D.,  719 
McLuskie,  Kathleen,  268, 
686 

MacMahon,  Michael  K.C., 
55-8,  67-72 
McMillan,  Ann,  196 
McMillan,  Dougald,  532 
McMillan,  Douglas  J.,  156 
McMillin,  Scott,  241,  254 
McMinn,  Joseph,  359-60 
McMullan,  Audrey,  532^1 
McMullan,  Gordon,  267 
MacNeice,  Louis,  526 
MacNiven,  Ian  S.,  638,  639 
McPheron,  William,  591 
MacQueen,  John,  157 
Macrae-Gibson,  O.D.,  115 
MacSween,  R.J.,  423 
McWilliams,  Dean,  649 
Maddox,  Brenda,  505 
Madelaine,  Richard,  268 
Madison,  Beth,  481 
Maduakor,  Obi,  691 
Maes-Jelinek,  Hena,  97,  710 
Magee,  William,  402 
Magid,  Barry,  624 
Magnuson,  Paul,  393,  395 
Magnussen,  A.  Lynne,  725 
Maguin,  J.-M.,  242 
Mahaffey,  Vicki,  506 
Mahyuddin,  Jan,  702-3 
Maine,  Barry,  633 
Mainster,  Phoebe  A.,  158 
Malaba,  Mbongeni  Z.,  684, 
698-9 

Malamud,  Randy,  522 
Malecka,  Anna,  454 
Malicka-Kleparska,  Anna, 
74 

Mailer,  Sandor,  231 
Mallette,  Richard,  21 1 
Mallory,  William  E.,  279 
Malone,  Martin,  347 
Mamadu,  Ayo,  693 
de  Man,  Paul,  22 
Mandel,  Jerome,  424,  632 
Maner,  Martin,  363-4 
Manheim,  Michael,  657, 

661 

Manhire,  Bill,  749 
Maniam,  K.S.,  680 
Maning,  Frederick  Edward, 
746 

Manley,  Lawrence,  202 
Manlove,  Colin,  347 


Mann,  Bruce  J.,  663 
Mann,  Lindsay  A.,  279 
Manning,  John,  208,  213 
Manning,  Stephen,  150 
Manns,  James,  340-1,  341 
Manvell,  Roger,  230 
Mapanje,  Jack,  699-700 
Mapstone,  Sally,  159 
Maragou,  Helen,  556 
Marchalonis,  Shirley,  555 
Marchand,  Leslie  A.,  388 
Marciszewski,  Witold  see 
Buszkowski,  Woyciech 
(54) 

Marcus,  Jane,  29 
Marcus,  Leah,  276,  297 , 
297-8 

Marcus,  Steven,  450 
Marcuse,  Herbert,  38 
Mares,  F.H.,217 
Margeson,  John,  251 
Margolies,  David,  233 
Mariani,  Paul,  589 
Markey,  T.L.,  76 
Markgraf,  Carl,  495 
Markley,  Robert,  317,  336 
Marks,  Patricia,  442 
Marks,  Sylvia  Kasey,  372 
Markus,  Manfred,  76 
van  Marie,  Hans,  490 
Marowitz,  Charles,  225,  233 
Marples,  N.J.,  115 
Marr,  David,  552-3 
Marsh,  Jan,  31,  424 
Marsh-Lockett,  Carol,  270- 
1 

Marshall,  David,  392-3 
Marshall,  Peter,  400 
Marshall,  Tom,  729 
Marten,  Harry,  602 
Martin,  Augustine,  528 
Martin,  Carol  A.,  465 
Martin,  Christopher,  208, 
209 

Martin,  Gyde  Christine, 
480-1 

Martin,  Luther  H.,  36 
Martin,  Reginald,  577-8 
Martin,  Richard  G.,  340 
Martin,  Wendy,  560 
Martindale,  Charles,  2,  155, 
178,210,  320,413 
Martine,  Zulma  Nelly,  478 
Martinet,  Marie-Madeleine, 
319 
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Marwil,  Jonathan,  487 
Marx,  Leo,  555-6 
Maslan,  Mark,  37 
Maslen,  K.I.D.,  7 
Mason,  H.A.,  324 
Mason,  Michael,  381, 448 
Mason,  Theodore  O.  Jr, 
650(2) 

Massa,  Ann,  659 
Massey,  Daniel,  538 
Massumi,  Brian,  23 
Massy-Westrop,  Jeanette 
see  Barnett,  Dene  (355) 
Masui,  Michio,  182,  185 
Matheson,  Christopher  see 
Tabachnick,  Stephen  E. 
(487) 

Matheson,  Lister  M.,  145 
Mathews,  Alice,  420 
Mathews,  Harry,  576 
Mathews,  Laurence,  726 
Mathews,  Robin,  717 
Matis,  Herbert,  341 
Matonis,  A.T.E.,  161 
Matterson,  Stephen,  603—4 
Mattheier,  Klaus  J.  see 
Ammon,  Ulrich  (53) 
Matthews,  Brian,  700 
Matthews,  Leah  S.,  413 
Matthews,  Richard,  87 
Matthews,  Susan,  400-4 
May,  James  E.,  339,  351 
May,  Robert,  79 
Mayer,  David,  466-7 
Mayes,  Janis  A.,  684 
Mayoux,  Jean-Jacques,  529 
Mazzeno,  Laurence  W.,  451 
Mbabuike,  Michael  C.,  690 
Meade,  Marion,  653 
Meagher,  John  C.,  271 
Meckier,  Jerome,  439,  466, 
525 

Medcalf,  Stephen,  136 
Medoff,  Jeslyn,  321,  see  also 
Greer,  Germaine  (277) 
Meier,  Gerhard  E.H.,  83 
Meindl,  Dieter,  721 
Meisel,  Martin,  391 
Meisenhelder,  Susan 
Edwards,  395 
Melchiori,  Giorgio,  245 
Mel’cuk,  Igor  A.,  54,  96 
Mell,  Donald  C.  Jr,  339, 
357,  370,  408 
Mellard,  James  M.,  564, 
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Melman,  Billie,  478 
Melrose,  Robin,  101-2 
Melrose,  Susan,  101-2 
Melton,  Frank  T.,  325-6 
Melville,  Joy,  468 
Melville,  Stephen,  372 
Menand,  Louis,  524 
Mendez-Egle,  Beatrice,  724 
Mengel,  Elias  F.,  349 
Mengel,  Ewald,  465-6 
Menke,  Anne  M.,  33 
Merchant,  Moelwyn,  612 
Meredith,  Peter,  171 
Meredith,  William,  589 
Merivale,  P.,  725 
Merkel,  Ingrid,  282,  339 
Merriam,  T.,  252,  253 
Merrill,  Robert,  33 
Merrill,  Thomas  F.,  282, 

600 

Metcalf,  John,  715,  716(2), 
720,  721 

Metz,  G.  Harold,  220-1, 

245 

Meyer,  Charles,  78 
Meyer,  Kinereth,  619 
Meyer,  William  E.H.  Jr, 

645 

Meyerhoff,  Miriam,  63 
Meyers,  Jeffrey,  613,  630 
Miall,  David  S.,  19 
Michael,  John,  563,  564-5 
Michaels,  Walter  Benn,  24 
Michel,  Pierre,  582;  see  also 
Maes-Jelinek,  Hena  (97) 
Michel-Michot,  Paulette  see 
Maes-Jelinek,  Hena  (97) 
Michie,  Elsie,  404 
Michiels,  Archibald,  97 
Mico,  Steven  J.,  509 
Middlebrook,  Diane  Wood, 
616 

Middleton,  Anne,  144,  146, 
149 

Midgeley,  David,  42 
Mikhail,  E.H.,  530 
Milbauer,  Asher  Z.,  646 
Miles,  John,  120 
Miles,  Robert,  444 
Miletich,  John  S.,  121 
Milhous,  Judith,  356,  357 
Miliaras,  Barbara  A.,  172 
Millard,  Mary  A.,  403 
Miller,  Anthony,  300 


Miller,  Arthur,  652-3 
Miller,  Christopher,  60 
Miller,  Clarence  283;  see 
also  Guy,  John  (203) 
Miller,  David  see  Moretti, 
Franco  (44) 

Miller,  David  Lee.  209 
Miller,  David  P.,  342 
Miller,  Don,  46 
Miller,  J.  Hillis,  450, 

574 

Miller,  Jacques- Alain,  26 
Miller,  Jim,  81 
Miller,  Leo,  296,  301 
Miller,  Nancy  K.,  32,  33 
Miller,  Patricia  McClelland, 
636 

Miller,  Paul,  582 
Miller,  Stephen  T.,  578-9 
Miller,  Timothy  C.,  304, 

311 

Millet,  Bella,  169 
Mills.  David,  171,  177-97 
Mills,  Howard,  501 
Mills,  Maldwyn,  153(2) 
Mills,  Sara,  12,  105 
Milne,  Fred  L.,  490 
Milne,  Pamela  J.,  18 
Milner,  Andrew,  43 
Milsark.  G.L.,  79 
Milward,  Peter,  422-3 
Minkova,  Donka,  72 
Minnis,  A.J.,  137(2) 
Minow-Pinkney,  Makiko, 
26-8.508 
Miola,  R.S.,  246 
Mirsky.  D.S.,  495 
Misenheimer.  James  B.  Jr, 
364 

Mishra,  Sudesh,  680,  740-1 
Mitchell,  Barbara,  726 
Mitchell,  Bruce,  121 
Mitchell,  James,  565 
Mitchell,  Lawrence,  91 
Mitchell,  Louis  D  ,  357 
Mitchell,  Peter,  421 
Mitchell,  Sally,  451 
Mitchell,  William  P.,  172 
Mitchinson,  Wendy  see 
Prentice,  Alison  (7 1 7) 
Mitford,  Jessica,  638 
Mittwoch,  Anita,  80 
Miyazaki,  Yoshizo,  369 
Moddelmog,  Debra  A.,  630 
Modiano,  Marko,  500-1 
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Modleski,  Tania,  28 
Modrzewski,  Stanislaw,  492 
Moglen,  Helen,  450 
Mohanty,  Chandra,  34 
Moharty,  Christine  Ann, 
280 

Moi,  Toril,  35 
Moldenhauer,  Joseph  J., 

568 

Moleski,  Joseph  J.,  661 
Molesworth,  Charles,  606 
Molitor,  Helen  O.,  336 
Momaday,  N.  Scott,  551 
Monaghan,  E.  Jennifer,  558 
Monahan,  Caroline,  68 
Monahan,  Melodie,  444 
Money,  John,  342 
Monod,  Sylvere,  436,  439 
Monroe,  Barbara,  635 
Montag,  Warren,  14 
Monteiro,  George,  599-600 
Montgomery,  Martin,  12, 
105 

Montrose,  Louis  Adrian, 
202(2),  234 

Montuori,  Deborah,  265 
Mookerjee,  R.N.,  636 
Mooneyham,  Laura  G.,  401 
Moore,  Bruce,  143 
Moore,  Harry  T.,  500,  632 
Moore,  Jack  B.,  641 
Moore,  Patrick,  624 
Moores,  Jane,  132 
Moretti,  Lranco,  45 
Morgan,  Favel,  417-18 
Morgan,  Fidelis,  355 
Morgan,  Gerald,  151,  513 
Morgan,  Patrick,  706 
Morgan,  Penelope  E.,  5-6 
Morgan,  Robert,  601 
Morgan,  Sally,  703 
Morgan,  Thais  E.,  433,  459 
Moriarty,  Michael,  20 
Moritz,  Albert,  714 
Moritz,  Theresa,  714 
Morris,  David  B.,  347,  348 
Morris,  David  Copland, 

602 

Morris,  Mary,  90 
Morris,  Timothy,  562 
Morris,  William,  90 
Morrish,  Jennifer,  118 
Morrish,  P.S.,  8 
Morrison,  Toni,  576 
Morrow,  Laura,  329,  665 


Morsberger,  Robert  E.,  636 
Morse,  Deborah 
Denenholz,  638-9 
Morse,  Ruth,  702 
Morton,  Arthur  Leslie,  233 
Morton,  Gerald  W.,  349 
Moseley,  C.W.R.D.,  182, 
239,  304 

Moseley,  Merritt,  435 
Mosser,  Daniel  W.,  185 
Motley,  Warren,  562-3 
Mottram,  Eric,  554 
Mottram,  Ron,  663-^1 
Moulin,  Andre,  97 
Mowl,  Tim,  344 
Moyes,  Malcolm  R.,  168 
Mudrooroo  Narogin, 

703(2) 

Muecke,  Stephen,  713 
Mueller,  Janel,  201,  291, 

299 

Mufwene,  Salikoko,  64 
Mugglestone,  Lynda,  58 
Miihlhausler,  Peter,  65 
Muir,  Bernard  James,  118 
Mukherjee,  Meenakshi, 

679,  740 

Mulford,  Wendy,  497 
Mullan,  John,  337-8 
Mullaney,  Stephen,  234-5 
Miillenbrock,  Heinz- 
Joachim,  344 
Muller,  Joachim,  429 
Muller,  John  P.,  566-7 
Mullin,  Donald,  466 
Mulryne,  J.R.,  187 
Mulvey,  Christopher,  553 
Mulvihill,  James,  398 
Mumford,  Marilyn  R.,  159 
Munhall,  K.G.,  57 
Munkelt,  Marga,  219 
Munns,  Jessica,  328,  329-30 
Munson,  James,  487 
Murdoch,  Alexander,  341 
Murphy,  Brenda,  656 
Murphy,  John  W.,  14 
Murphy,  Margueritte,  523 
Murrah,  David  J.,  279-80 
Murray,  David,  554 
Murray,  Thomas  E.,  62 
Musarra,  Ulla,  581 
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Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  530;  and  Synge, 
540 

Abish,  Walter,  575 

Aborigines,  680;  culture,  703;  drama,  703; 

literature,  680;  poetry,  702 
Abrahams,  Peter,  695;  Wild  Conquest ,  696 
Abrams,  M.H.,  574 
absence:  in  Tennyson,  432 
absurd:  in  Pinter,  537 
absurdism,  582 

academic  detective  fiction,  484-5,  see  also 
campus  novel 

academy  see  institutions;  university 
accents:  Northern  English,  59 
Achebe,  Chinua,  489,  687(2),  689-90,  744; 

Things  Fall  Apart,  689,  689-90 
Acker,  Kathy,  651;  Empire  of  the 
Senseless,  65 1 
Ackland,  Valentine,  497 
acoustic  phonetics,  67 
acrostics:  in  Milton,  304 
Action  frangaise,  598 
actors  and  acting,  466;  actresses,  468(2), 
531;  Australian,  707;  comedy,  467, 

468,  531,  707;  Garrick's  style,  357; 
gesture  in  18th  C  drama,  355; 
‘historical  actor’,  467;  Shakespeare, 
226;  Shaw,  538;  Victorian,  466,  467(2), 
468(3) 

Actresses’  Franchise  League,  531 
Adams,  Ansell,  602 
Adams,  Edward  C.L.,  640;  Congaree 
Sketches,  640;  Nigger  to  Nigger,  640 
Adams,  John,  557 
'adaptation  rule’,  75 
Addison,  Joseph,  362;  and  Pope,  349; 


Cato,  356 

Adelphus  Adelpha  Meter,  1 17 
Adler.  Betty,  651 

administrator:  role  in  academic  detective 
fiction,  484—5 
Admiral’s  Men,  255,  261 
adolescence:  in  Victorian  verse.  412 
Adomnan,  1 19 
adoption:  in  Beckett,  534 
Adorno,  Theodor,  14,  38:  and  the  essay, 
406;  Aesthetic  Theory,  587 
advertising:  and  20th  C  novel,  479; 

periodicals,  462 
advertising  language,  102 
advice  to  princes  tradition,  1 59 
AElfric,  132;  and  Tithelwold,  116;  and 
Genesis,  126:  language,  57,  86(2) 

Aers,  David,  145 

Aeschylus:  and  O'Neill,  657,  661; 

Oresteia,  26,  232 
aesthetic  periodicals,  462 
aesthetic  poetry,  459 
aestheticism:  and  Wilde,  457-8 
aesthetics,  37,  43^4;  'aesthetic  alienation', 
14;  ‘aesthetic  foregrounding’,  17; 
'aesthetic  ideology’,  21-2;  aesthetic 
theory  and  Milton,  308;  and 
Habermas,  39;  feminist  aesthetic,  29; 
German,  37,  42-3;  in  17th  C,  275; 
Marcusean,  38;  'paraesthetics',  24-5 
Tithelthryth,  119;  cult  of,  131 
TEthelwold,  1 16 

Africa:  perception  by  Europe,  694 
African  literature,  684-700 
Afro-American  literature,  574(2),  639-41, 
649-50,  see  also  black  literature 
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Afro-American  poetics,  583 
afterlife:  ME,  140 

Agee,  James:  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
Men,  651 
ageing  see  elderly 
agit-prop  theatre:  Nigerian,  690 
Agrarianism,  405-6,  582,  603,  620-1,  621 
Aiken,  Conrad,  587-8,  594 
Akenside,  Mark,  353 
Akikiwe,  Nnamdi,  691 
Alain  de  Lille:  De  plane tu  naturae,  138 
Alain-Fournier,  594 
Albee,  Edward,  654,  665;  and 

Hollingsworth,  731;  Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?,  654,  665 
Albright,  Daniel,  430 
alchemy:  and  Hawthorne,  564 
Alciato,  Andrea,  207 
Alcuin:  Liber  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  131 
Aldhelm:  De  laude  virginitatis,  1 16 
Aldington,  Richard,  594 
Aldred:  language,  57 
Aldrich,  Henry,  308 
Alexander,  Bill,  236 
Alexander,  Mrs  see  Hector,  Anne 
Alexander,  Peter,  219-20 
Alfau,  Felipe:  Locos,  576 
Alfred:  and  Boethius,  123;  Restoration 
drama  on,  115;  Prefaces  and 
Epilogues,  131 

Algren,  Nelson:  Never  Come  Morning, 
641-2 

Ali,  Ahmed:  Land  of  Twilight,  682;  Rats 
and  Diplomats,  681;  Twilight  in  Delhi, 
682 

Alianak,  Hrant,  732 

allegory:  OE,  129-30;  ME,  138,  140,  147, 
187;  Elizabethan,  264-5;  in  Fielding, 
373;  in  Keats,  386-7;  in  Spenser,  212— 
13;  in  Swift,  360;  post-colonial,  677-8, 
736 

Allen,  Harold  B.,  55 
Allen,  Judson,  150 
alliteration:  in  Beowulf,  125 
alliterative  style:  and  Katherine  Group, 
169;  and  Langland,  136;  ME,  143,  147; 
Middle  Scots  poetry,  157 
allusion:  in  Chaucer,  177,  186,  187;  in 
Pope,  348 

d’Alpuget,  Blanche:  Turtle  Beach,  681(2) 
alternative  theatre,  665-6,  see  also 
experimental  theatre 
Althusser,  Louis,  41-2;  ‘Machiavelli’s 
Solitude’,  41 
Altieri,  Charles,  618 


Altman,  Joel,  237 

Aluko,  T.M.:  Wrong  Ones  in  the  Dock, 
687 

Alvarez,  A.,  607 
Amadi,  Elechi,  690 
ambiguity:  in  Chaucer,  189,  197 
Ambler,  Eric,  484 

America:  and  Arnold,  451;  and  Dickens, 
466;  and  Milton,  292,  294;  English 
authors’  attitude  to  Americans,  481; 
south-western  see  south-western 
United  States 

American  English,  62(4),  66(2),  68(2),  69; 
Americanisms  in  OED,  91-2;  black, 
58,  64,  75;  grammatical  comparison 
with  British  English,  92; 
pronunciation,  67;  regional,  60,  96 
American  Indian  see  Amerindian 
American  literature:  20th  C,  573-666; 

before  1900,  549-69;  Depression,  706 
American  place  names,  100,  101 
American  Renaissance,  554 
American  Revolution,  557 
American  West,  551,  562-3 
American-Jewish  literature  see  Jewish- 
American  literature 
Amerindian  culture:  Canada,  718 
Amerindian  English,  62 
Amerindian  loan-words,  94 
Amerindians:  and  Shakespeare,  239 
Ames,  William:  and  Milton,  301 
Amis,  Kingsley,  480-1,  526;  Jake’s  Thing, 
481 

Ammons,  A.R.,  583,  587 

anagnorisis,  3 

anal  imagery:  Hau’ofa,  750 

analysis:  concept  of,  16 

Anand,  Mulk  Raj:  Untouchable,  740 

anarchism:  in  Shakespeare,  245;  in 

Victorian  and  Edwardian  media,  464- 
5 

Ancrene  Riwle,  70 
Ancrene  Wisse ,  136 
Anderson,  Jessica,  711 
Anderson,  John,  77 
Anderson,  Judith,  204 
Anderson,  Perry,  16 
Anderson,  Robert,  665 
Anderson,  Sherwood,  107-8,  629;  and 
Toomer,  639;  Marching  Men,  629; 
Mid- American  Chants,  629;  Windy 
McPherson’s  Son,  629;  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  629(2) 

Andreas,  86,  127 

Andreini,  Giovanni  Batista:  L’Adamo , 
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Andrewes,  Bishop  Lancelot:  and  T.S. 

Eliot,  523;  sacred  grand  style,  205 
androgyny:  16th  C,  265;  in  Tennyson,  428 
anecdotes:  ME,  141 
anger:  and  Swift,  359 
Angira,  Jared:  Cascades,  694 
Anglican  Reformation  see  Reformation 
Anglicanism:  17th  C,  281;  18th  C,  365 
Anglo-Caribbean  English,  66,  see  also 
Caribbean  English 
Anglo-Dutch  linguistics:  17th  C,  56 
Anglo-Irish  identity:  Swift,  359-60 
Anglo-Irish  literature,  482,  482-3,  528 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  84,  131 
animals:  and  Goldsmith,  368;  animal 
imagery,  232 
Annot  and  John,  161 
Anouilh,  Jean:  The  Lark,  539 
antedatings:  OED,  91,  164 
anthologies,  4 

Anthony,  Michael:  All  that  Glitters,  737 
Anthropological  Institute,  450-1 
anthropology:  and  Dickey,  591;  and 
Ellison,  641;  Victorian  writing,  450-1, 
458 

anthropomorphism:  in  language  of 
poetry,  107 
anti-criticism,  16-17 
anti-feminism,  in  Chaucer,  192 
anti-historicism,  182 
anti-Jacobin  novel,  385 
anti-Semitism:  and  Pound,  609,  614 
Antin,  Mary,  575 

antinomianism:  in  Shakespeare,  237 
antiquity:  and  Victorian  fiction,  437 
anxiety  of  authorship,  417 
anxiety  of  influence,  414 
aphorism:  in  Bacon,  286 
apocalypse:  and  W.  Golding,  516 
apocope:  in  Chaucer,  179 
Apocrypha:  Wisdom  books,  145 
Apollonius  of  Tyre  (OE),  93 
Apollonius  of  Tyre  (Latin),  93,  156 
Apple,  Arnold,  733 

Apple,  Max,  581,  581-2;  The  Propheteers, 
581-2 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas:  and  Milton,  301 

Arabian  Nights :  literature  of,  2 

Arasanayagam,  Jean,  683 

Arbuckle,  James,  360 

Arbury  Hall,  Nuneaton:  manuscripts,  253 

Arbus,  Diane,  730 

archaeology:  and  Pater,  458;  and  J.C. 
Powys,  514;  AS,  1 19;  of  English 


language,  52 
Archer,  William,  327 
architecture:  metaphor  of,  481;  OE,  120 
argument  structure,  74 
Ariosto,  Ludovico,  211;  and  Spenser,  213; 

Orlando  Furioso,  2 1 3 
aristocracy:  and  Byron,  390;  in  AS 
England,  119-20 

Aristotle:  and  Marvell,  283;  and  Milton, 
310;  and  Shakespeare,  236 
Aristotle’s  Master-Piece,  339 
Armah,  Ayi  Kwei,  691-2;  The  Beautyful 
Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born,  691(2); 
F-R-A-G-M-E-N-T-S,  691;  The 
Healers,  692(2);  Two  Thousand 
Seasons,  69 1 ,  691—2 
Arnold,  Frances:  letters,  466 
Arnold,  Matthew,  413(2),  413-17.  451-3, 
601;  and  Blake,  460;  and  Byron,  391; 
and  Hardy,  421;  and  O'Neill,  659;  and 
Ovid,  413;  and  Wordsworth,  458; 
attributed  works,  416;  criticism,  451— 
2,  452-3;  letters,  415;  periodical 
writing,  466;  prose,  416;  validity  of 
criticism,  451-2;  Culture  and  Anarchy, 
453;  ‘Dover  Beach’,  417,  421;  ‘The 
Dream",  415;  Empedocles,  414,  415(2), 
416,  417(2);  Essays,  458;  Friendship’s 
Garland,  452,  466;  The  Function  of 
Criticism,  452;  ‘In  Utrumque  Paratus’, 
414;  ‘Literature  and  Science',  453; 
‘Obermann'  poems,  414;  On 
Translating  Homer,  451,  466; 
‘Palladium',  415;  ‘Resignation',  415; 
‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’,  415,  417;  "Self- 
Dependence’,  414;  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
415;  ‘The  Study  of  Poetry’,  416,  452 
Ars  praedicandi,  1 59;  and  Herbert,  28 1 
art:  Australian,  345;  in  18th  C  England, 
344,  345;  in  First  World  War,  480; 
Milton's  legacy,  292;  Renaissance, 
200-1;  theory  of,  18th  C,  345,  see  also 
visual  arts 

art  history:  18th  C  American  writing  on, 
559;  and  poststructuralism,  41;  and 
the  press,  461;  feminist,  31 
Artaud,  Antonin:  and  O’Neill,  661 
Arthurian  legend:  and  19th  C  poets,  424; 
and  Chaucer,  188;  Victorian  tradition, 
429 

Arthurian  literature,  152-3,  154-5,  165, 
399;  kingship  in,  1 53-^4 
artifice:  Elizabethan,  202 
artificial  intelligence,  20 
Arvatov,  B.,  41 
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Ashbery,  John,  575,  583,  584-5,  587,  588; 

‘Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror’,  584 
Ashton,  Frederick,  299 
Ashton-Warner,  Sylvia,  745 
Asia:  and  English  writers,  494-5 
Asian  literature  in  English,  684;  see  also 
individual  countries 
aspectual  systems,  80(2) 

Asquith,  Raymond,  487 
The  Assembly  of  Ladies,  1 64 
Astell,  Mary,  277 

Astley,  Thea,  710-11, 1\9\  An  Item  from 
the  Late  News,  709 
astrological  literature:  ME,  141 
astronomy,  337;  and  Spenser,  21 1;  ME, 
194 

Aswell,  Edward  C.  and  Wolfe,  635 
atomic  war  fiction,  483,  see  also  nuclear 
fiction;  war  literature 
Atterbury,  Francis,  307 
attribution  studies,  8;  principles  of  author 
attribution,  361;  Arnold  juvenilia,  416; 
Blake,  384,  385;  Cibber,  356(2);  Defoe, 
361;  Edmund  Ironside,  252-3;  Gawain 
poems,  144;  ‘The  Mad  Monk',  382; 
Marforio,  357;  pamphlets,  18th  C,  361; 
possible  Tennyson  poem,  431; 
Renaissance  pastoral,  207; 
Shakespeare,  222(2),  241(2);  Sir 
Thomas  More,  252;  Webster,  251; 
works  printed  by  Pynson,  195 
Atwood,  Margaret,  478,  679,  715,  718, 
719,  724-5;  and  Callisto  myth,  723^4; 
poetry,  730;  Bluebeard’s  Egg,  721,  724; 
The  Edible  Woman,  724;  Lady  Oracle, 
724(2);  Surfacing,  724(3);  True  Stories, 
730;  Two-Headed  Poems,  730 
Auchinloss,  Louis,  644;  The  Winthrop 
Covenant ,  644 
auctor:  Chaucer’s,  178,  195 
Auden,  W.H.,  503,  525,  527,  575,  585;  The 
Sea  and  the  Mirror,  525 
audience:  and  narrator  in  Chaucer,  193; 
and  Towneley  cycle,  172;  Chaucer, 

191;  Goldsmith,  357;  Jonson,  264; 
D.H.  Lawrence,  502-3;  ME 
moralities,  172-3;  Shakespeare,  230; 
Shepard,  664;  Synge,  540,  see  also 
readers 

audio  see  media 
Auerbach,  Erich,  18,  33 
Augustan  literature,  337,  364;  and 
Naipaul,  734 

Augustine  of  Hippo,  Saint,  479;  and 
Herbert,  281;  Augustinian  negative, 


150;  dissimilitudo,  125;  theory  of 
rhetoric,  205 

Austen,  Henry:  letters,  403 
Austen,  Jane,  15,  400-3,  704;  and 

Darwinism,  436;  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
399;  juvenilia,  403;  syntax,  106;  Emma, 
40 1 ,  402(2);  Lady  Susan,  402; 
Mansfield  Park,  403,  436;  Northanger 
Abbey,  403;  Persuasion,  402,  445; 

Pride  and  Prejudice,  106,  436;  The 
Watsons,  402 

Austin,  Gilbert:  Chironomia,  355 
Austin,  J.L.,  105 

Australia:  critical  tradition,  700;  English 
19th  C  comedians  in,  468;  image  in 
literature,  701-2,  see  also  Aborigines 
Australian  English,  63,  98;  dictionary, 
98(2);  pidgin  English,  66 
Australian  literature,  680-1,  700-14;  and 
Canadian  literature,  702,  719 
Australian  theatre:  women  in,  468 
authorial  experience:  Defoe,  371 
authorial  power:  Byron,  389-90 
authority:  and  Sidney,  201;  in  Chaucer, 
178,  183,  190,  193;  in  Friel,  536;  in  M. 
Moore,  606;  in  Shakespeare’s  theatre, 
226-7,  227 

authorship,  352,  364;  anxiety  of,  417; 
disputed  see  attribution  studies; 
medieval,  137 

autobiography,  481;  1 7th  C,  288,  3 1 9; 

19th  C  Victorian,  451;  19th  C  working 
class,  464;  genre  of,  1;  and 
adolescence,  737;  and  Canadian 
literature,  721;  and  De  Quincey,  406- 
7;  and  history,  693;  and  Hoccleve, 
156-7;  and  D.H.  Lawrence,  500;  and 
A.  Munro,  725;  and  stereotyping,  40; 
American,  550,  554;  Australian,  713; 
in  South  Africa,  695;  Jewish- 
American,  575;  television 
representation,  486;  women’s,  32,  362, 
see  also  self 
auxiliaries,  91 

avant-garde,  45;  Canadian,  728-9;  politics 
of,  42;  Russian,  and  Pound,  613 
Avery,  Gillian,  1 
aviation:  and  Shaw,  538 
The  Avowing  of  King  Arthur,  154 
Awoonor,  Kofi,  687;  and  Soyinka,  689; 

This  Earth,  My  Brother,  692 
Ayckbourn,  Alan,  531-2;  Chorus  of 
Disapproval,  531-2;  Woman  in  Mind, 
531-2 

Aytoun,  W.E.  see  Bon  Gaultier 
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Ba,  Mariama,  686,  692 

Babcock,  Charlotte  Farrington,  179 

Bachelard,  Gaston,  12,  415 

Bacon,  Francis,  201-2,  286;  Essays,  286 

Bagford,  John,  5 

Bail,  Murray:  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’,  719 
Bakhtin,  Mikhail,  40,  648;  and  Maniam, 
680;  and  Meredith,  447;  and  Milton, 
306;  and  Pirsig,  646;  and  Pope,  348(2); 
and  Schlegel,  460;  and  Todorov,  15; 
and  carnival,  324-5,  533;  and 
dialogue,  452,  491;  and  discourse,  452; 
and  mass-cultural  critique,  14;  and 
postmodernism,  477;  and  Restoration 
drama,  317;  and  stylistics,  102;  and  the 
novel,  15 

Bal,  Mieke,  18-19,510 
Baldwin,  James,  2;  and  L.  Hughes,  640 
ballad  dialogue,  103 
ballads:  see  also  street  ballads 
Balzac,  Honore  de:  and  Marx,  44 
Bangladeshi  literature,  681 
Banks,  Joseph:  and  the  Revesby  Sword 
Play,  357 

Bannatyne,  George,  157-8 
Banville,  John,  482 
Baraka,  Imamu  Amiri,  583 
Barbauld,  Anna  Laetitia:  Hymns  in  Prose 
for  Children,  368-9 
Barbour,  John:  The  Bruce,  157,  158(2) 
Baring,  Maurice,  495(3);  ‘Cat’s  Cradle’, 
495 

Baris,  Sharon,  619 

Barkentin,  Marjorie  (and  Sayler):  Ulysses 
in  Nighttown,  506 
Barker,  George,  722 
Barker,  Granville,  532;  The  Madras 
House,  532 
Barlow,  Nora,  454-5 
Barnard,  John,  327 
Barnes,  Albert  C.,  577 
Barnes,  Julian,  All 
Baroja,  Pio:  and  Dos  Passos,  633 
Barth,  John,  575,  576,  581,  646-7; 
Chimera,  646-7;  imagination,  576; 
Letters,  580 

Barthelme,  Donald,  581 
Barthes,  Roland,  15,  19-20,  33,  419,  587; 
and  Chaucer,  190;  and  Derrida,  23; 
and  Malouf,  709-10;  and  Spenser, 

212;  and  Wordsworth,  399; 
autobiography,  19;  and  humour,  16; 
and  modernism,  13;  and 
postmodernism,  477;  A  Lover's 
Discourse,  20 


Bartholomaeus  Anglicus:  De 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,  1 67-8 
Barton,  John,  261,  328 
baseball,  403 
Bath  (city  of),  343 
Batistisch,  Amelia:  Sing  Vila  in  the 
Mountain,  746 

Battie,  William,  340;  Treatise  on  Madness, 
340 

The  Battle  of  Maldon  see  Maldon,  The 
Battle  of 

Baudelaire,  Charles,  15;  and  T.S.  Eliot, 
521;  and  Swinburne,  433 
Baudrillard,  Jean,  13;  and  Heidegger,  14 
Baudry,  Jean-Louis,  42 
Bax,  Clifford,  530 
Baxter,  Richard,  319 
The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  115 
Bayly,  Lewis:  The  Practice  of  Piety ,  288 
Baynes,  Thomas  Spencer,  433 
Baynton,  Barbara,  708;  ‘The  Chosen 
Vessel’,  703—4 

BBC:  Shakespeare  and.  226,  233,  244 
be,  64(3),  75(2),  80 
Beach.  Sylvia:  and  Joyce,  504-5 
Beardsley,  Aubrey,  461-2,  462 
Beats,  652;  and  Rexroth.  614 
Beauchemin,  Yves:  Le  Matou,  726 
Beaumont,  Sir  Francis:  and  mannerism, 
257;  and  Ovid,  210;  editorial  matters, 
6;  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Gray’s  Inn,  271;  (with  Fletcher),  267- 
8;  proof-reading  procedures,  252;  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle ,  267;  The 
Maid’s  Tragedy,  250-1,  267;  Philaster, 
267 

Becker,  Ernst,  489-90 
Becker,  Jillian,  697 
Becket,  T.  (bookseller),  352 
Beckett,  Samuel,  2(2),  476,  477,  482,  505, 
515-16,  529,  536;  and  Hollingsworth, 
731;  and  Merwin,  605;  and  Milton, 
308;  and  O'Neill,  659;  and 
postmodernism,  477;  manuscripts, 

532;  plays,  532^1;  short  fiction,  482; 
Eleutheria,  516;  Endgame,  533,  534; 
First  Love,  515-16;  How  It  Is,  516; 
Krapp's  Last  Tape,  533(2);  Murphy , 
516;  Not  /,  533;  ‘Still’,  584;  That  Time , 
533;  Waiting  for  Godot,  308,  534(2); 
Watt,  516 

Beckford,  William,  343;  Vathek,  389 
Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell:  Death's  Jest 
Book,  392 

Bede,  119,  122-3;  Collectanea,  130; 
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Historia  Ecclesiastica,  130(2);  Life  of 
Oswald ,  130;  Vita  sancti  Cuthberti,  118 
Bedford,  Lucy,  Countess  of,  275 
Beer,  Gillian,  435,  454 
Beerbohm,  Max:  Zuleika  Dobson,  436 
Beeston,  Christopher,  256 
Beethoven,  Ludwig  van:  and  Romantic 
literature,  391 

Behn,  Aphra,  206,  277,  315,  318,  327;  The 
Lucky  Chance,  327(2);  Oroonoko, 
330(2) 

Beissel,  Henry:  Inook  and  the  Sun,  733 
Bell,  Julian,  509 
Bell,  Quentin,  509 
Bell,  Vanessa,  509 
Bellaman,  Katherine,  605 
Belloc,  Hilaire:  and  Baring,  495 
Bellow,  Saul,  580;  and  mid-life  progress 
novel,  479 

Belsey,  Catherine,  45,  317 
Bely,  Andrey,  644 
Benbow,  William,  399 
Benchley,  Robert:  and  D.  Parker,  653 
Benedictine  Reform,  116 
Benjamin,  Walter,  38,  42(2);  and  Barthes, 
20 

Benlowes,  Edward:  and  Herbert,  282; 
Theophila,  282 

Bennett,  Arnold,  481,  493;  Anna  of  the 
Five  Towns ,  493;  Clayhanger,  493;  The 
Old  Wives’  Tale,  493 
Bennett,  Lerone  Jr,  605 
Bennett,  Louise,  739 
Bennett,  Tony,  44 

Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure:  Roman  de  Troie, 
192 

Benson,  Stella,  496 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  406;  and  Pater,  457 
Bentley,  Richard,  307(2);  and  Swift,  360 
Beowulf,  93,  115,  121(3),  122,  122-3,  123, 
124-6;  and  Chaucer,  189;  and  Gower, 
156;  dating  of  manuscript,  70;  oral 
aesthetic,  120-1 

Beresford,  Bruce:  The  Fringe  dwellers,  680 
Berger,  Thomas,  1 66 

Berkeley,  George,  338,  340;  and  Swift,  360 

Berkeley,  Reginald,  530 

Berkeley,  Lord  Thomas,  167 

Berliner  Ensemble,  536 

Berman,  Sanford,  653 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  468 

Bernstein,  Charles,  583,  584,  590 

Berry,  James,  739 

Berry,  Wendell:  ‘The  Barn’,  583 

Berryman,  John,  588-9;  and  Lowell,  603; 


and  Pound,  611;  letters,  588-9;  The 
Dream  Songs,  589;  Homage  to 
Mistress  Bradstreet,  589;  Love  and 
Fame,  604;  77  Dream  Songs,  589 
Bersuire:  and  Chaucer,  189 
Beryn  see  (  The )  Tale  of  Beryn 
Betjeman,  John,  527 
Bevington,  David,  237,  264 
Beynon,  Marion,  717 
Bezer,  John  James:  The  Autobiography  of 
One  of  the  Chartist  Rebels  of  1848,  464 
Biafran  war:  in  Achebe  and  Okigbo,  690, 
see  also  war 
Bibb,  Eloise,  560 

Bible:  and  Carver,  649;  and  Chaucer,  177; 
and  W.  Golding,  516;  and  Herbert, 

281;  and  Hopkins,  423;  and  Milton, 
294,  303,  306(2);  and  Pope,  349(2); 
and  Shakespeare,  224,  237,  239,  245; 
and  Spenser,  209,  210;  and  Steinbeck, 
636;  and  W.  Stevens,  617;  and  Woolf, 
510;  OE,  118;  18th  C  paraphrases, 

339;  blindness  in,  129;  Hebrew  biblical 
narrative,  18;  in  17th  C  literature,  274; 
language,  423;  translation,  204; 

Daniel,  306;  Ecclesiastes,  245;  Isaiah, 
349;  Job,  209,  339;  Matthew,  131; 

1  Peter,  128;  Proverbs,  186,  239; 
Psalms,  201,  306;  Samuel,  188;  Song  of 
Songs,  306 

bibliography,  4-8;  bibliographical  history, 
4;  new  bibliography,  4 
Bierbaumer,  Peter,  86 
Bildungsroman:  adult,  479;  Forster,  499 
Bili:  Vita  Sancti  Machuti,  130-1 
binders  and  bindings,  5,  5-6 
bioethics,  263-4 

biography:  17th  C,  319;  and  Cavendish, 
204;  and  Hopkins,  423;  and  Johnson, 
363-M,  365-6;  and  Roper,  204;  and 
fiction,  721-2;  bias  in,  288(2); 
biographical  myth-making,  31;  detail 
in,  353;  genre  of,  3;  ironic,  478 
Bioprogram  Hypothesis,  66 
Birdsell,  Sandra,  718 
Birmingham:  theatres,  470 
Birney,  Earle,  728;  Down  the  Long  Table, 
679 

bisexuality:  in  Swinburne,  433 
Bishop,  Elizabeth,  585,  587,  589-90; 

North,  590;  ‘The  Unbeliever’,  589 
black  aesthetic,  577(2),  685 
black  Americans:  African  heritage,  687 
black  characters,  560;  in  18th  C  literature, 
338-9;  in  Conrad,  490;  in  Crane,  561 
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black  English,  62,  63,  64(3),  80;  19th  C, 

58;  American,  66(2),  68-9,  75;  in 
Faulkner,  634;  Midlands  women,  63 
black  literature:  Afro-American  writers, 
555,  574(2),  639-41,  649-50; 

American,  554,  555,  560,  584; 
Australian,  702;  South  African,  694; 
women  writers,  555,  739 
black  theatre:  in  Canada,  732 
Black  Death,  169 
black  humour  see  humour 
Black  Mountain  literature,  2 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard:  Alfred,  351 
Blackmur,  R.P.,  552-3 
Blackstone,  Sir  William,  340(2) 
Blackwood,  Basil,  487 
Blaise,  Clark,  718,  720,  720-1,  721(2) 
Blake,  N.F.,  185 

Blake,  William,  308(3),  340,  381,  384-5, 
398;  19th  C  criticism,  460;  and 
Chaucer,  185;  and  Swinburne,  433; 
and  the  French  Revolution,  405;  and 
Wordsworth,  393^4;  America,  384; 

The  Book  of  Urizen,  385;  The  Death  of 
Hector,  384;  The  Four  Zoas,  384-5; 
‘The  Great  Code  of  Art’,  385;  Milton, 
393-4;  ‘The  Phoenix’,  385 
Blaser,  Robin,  614 
Blickling  Homilies,  121,  131 
Blish,  James:  A  Case  of  Conscience,  483 
Bliss,  A.J.,  121 
Bloch,  Ernst,  38 

Bloom,  Harold,  26,  510;  and  the  anxiety 
of  influence,  608;  and  woman  writers, 
403—4;  on  primacy  of  voice,  574;  on 
W.  Stevens,  617,  618,  619;  Poetry  and 
Repression,  587 
Bloom,  Valerie,  739 
Bloomfield,  Feonard,  17,  57 
Bloomfield,  Morton  W.,  182 
Bloomsbury  writers,  509 
Blount,  Charles:  Philostratus ,  323 
the  blues,  576 

Blunden,  Edmund:  and  Japan,  520-1 
Bly,  Robert,  590 
Bobrov,  Semyon,  351-2 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  21 1, 491;  and 
Chaucer,  177-8,  186,  191; 
representation  of  Cleopatra,  31;  De 
Claris  Mulieribus ,  191;  //  Filostrato, 
152,  192;  Teseida ,  186 
Bocklin,  Arnold:  and  Forster,  499 
Boddy,  Gillian,  747 
Bodenheim,  Maxwell,  605 
the  body:  and  Faulkner,  634;  Barthes  and, 


19;  in  Renaissance  drama,  258-9,  265- 
6;  in  Shakespeare,  243 
Boehme,  Jacob,  590,  620 
Boethius:  and  Chaucer,  188,  194,  197;  and 
early  medieval  texts,  123;  Boethian 
myth,  111',  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae,  123,  188,  194,  197 
Bogdanov,  Michael,  237-8 
Bogel,  Fredric  V.,  354 
Bohemianism:  Fitzrovians,  512 
Boileau,  Nicholas  Despreaux:  and  Pope. 

349;  Satire  IX  Epitre  X,  349 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  St  John,  first 

viscount,  342;  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King, 
356-7 

Bolt,  Robert,  530 
Bolt,  Sydney,  103 
Bolton  dialect,  67,  69 
Bon  Gaultier  (W.E.  Aytoun  and  T. 
Martin),  413 

Bond,  Edward,  226,  529,  530,  534;  Lear. 
534 

Le  Bone  Florence,  1 54 
book  illustration  see  illustration 
Book  of  Common  Prayer:  and  17th  C 
poets,  280;  and  Milton,  306 
The  Book  of  Fame,  195 
The  Book  of  Margery  Kempe,  136,  168 
The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  241; 

authorship,  252 
book  production:  ME,  142(2) 
book  trade,  4,  5;  history,  5,  see  also 
editing;  illustration;  publishers  and 
publishing 

Boote  and  Spurre,  253 
Booth,  Edwin,  227 

Borges,  Jorge  Fuis,  482;  and  Barth,  646; 

and  Naipaul,  734;  and  realism,  493 
Borson,  Roo,  729 
Boswell,  James,  340;  and  18th  C 

prostitution,  339;  and  Johnson,  364; 
and  Nabokov,  644-5;  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  364,  366;  The 
Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  366,  644-5 
botanical  terminology:  OE,  86,  117 
Boucicault,  Dion:  and  Dickens,  440;  Peg 
Woffington,  467;  Used  Up,  440 
Bour,  isabelle,  340 
Bourdieu,  Pierre,  43,  46 
‘bourgeois’:  and  R.  Williams,  42 
Bove,  Paul,  618 

Bowen,  Elizabeth,  637;  and  Sarton,  575; 
‘The  Demon  Lover’,  503;  A  World  of 
Love,  503 

Bowering,  George,  729,  730;  ‘Delayed 
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Mercy’,  730;  ‘Irritable  Reading’,  730 
Bowles,  Jane,  643;  In  the  Summer  House, 
643;  Two  Serious  Ladies ,  643 
Bowles,  Paul,  643,  653 
Bowyer  Ledgers,  7 
Boyd,  Martin,  708 
Boyer,  Abel:  Royal  Dictionary,  95 
Boyle,  Kay,  638-9;  Death  of  a  Man,  639; 
His  Human  Majesty,  639;  My  Next 
Bride ,  638-9 

Brackenridge,  Hugh  Henry,  559 
Brackley,  Lady  Elizabeth,  275,  325 
Bradbury,  Malcolm,  507;  and  campus 
novel,  480-1 

Bradbury,  Ray,  579;  Fahrenheit  451 ,  483 
Bradley,  David:  The  Chaneyville  Incident, 
578 

Bradley,  F.H.:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  593,  597 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  277,  556;  elegies,  556; 

The  Four  Monarchies,  556 
Brandt,  Di,  718 
brasses:  emblematic,  208 
Brathwaite,  Edward  Kamau,  733,  738-9, 
739;  ‘Ogun’,  738 
Braun,  Lois,  718 
Brautigan,  Richard,  581,  648 
Brayne,  John,  254 
Brazeau,  Peter,  618 
Bread  and  Puppet  Theater,  666 
Brecht,  Bertolt,  41,  536;  and  Beckett,  534; 
and  Bond,  534;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  530; 
and  Friel,  536;  and  Fugard,  534;  and 
Marlowe,  261;  and  Milton,  312;  The 
Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,  312;  The  Good 
Woman  of  Setzuan,  534;  ‘Tales  of  Herr 
Keuner’,  43 

Brennan,  Christopher,  681 
Brenton,  Howard,  534;  Hitler  Dances,  534 
da  Brescia,  Albertano:  De  arte  loquandi  et 
tacendi,  310 
Breton  Lais,  152 

Brew,  Kwesi:  The  Shadows  of  Laughter, 
692 

Brewer,  Derek,  152 

bricolage :  in  D.G.  Rossetti,  425 

Bridger,  Bub,  745 

Bridges,  Robert,  417,  520;  Growth  of 
Love,  417;  ‘London  Snow’,  520 
Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  297(2) 

Brieux,  Eugene:  and  Shaw,  538 
Bright,  Timothy:  Treatise  on  Melancholy, 
246 

Brik,  O.,  41 

Brink,  Andre:  A  Dry  White  Season,  697; 
Rumours  of  Rain,  697 


Bristol:  theatre  companies,  255 
Britain:  in  Australian  literature,  708 
British  English:  grammatical  comparison 
with  American  English,  92 
Brittain,  Vera,  498;  letters,  498 
Brome,  Alexander:  verse  satire,  284 
Bronte,  Anne,  443,  445,  450 
Bronte,  Branwell,  443,  445(2) 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  435,  443-4,  450;  and 
Defoe,  450;  and  M.  Heger,  443;  and 
Rhys,  518;  juvenilia,  443;  poetry,  417; 
Jane  Eyre,  444,  450,  518;  Villette,  104, 
444 

Bronte,  Emily,  417-18,  443-4,  450,  503; 
Wuthering  Heights,  417,  417-18,  436, 
444-5,  450,  509-10 
Brook,  Peter,  226,  530,  534-5 
Brooke,  Arthur,  235 

Brooke,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  see  Greville, 
Fulke 

Brooke,  Rupert,  479;  and  neo-pagans,  480 

Brooke-Rose,  Christine,  478 

Brooks,  Gwendolyn,  574 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  563 

Bropho,  Robert:  Fringe  dwellers,  680 

Brougham,  Henry,  390 

Brown,  Anna:  Scottish  ballads,  103 

Brown,  Carrie,  717 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  551-2,  552, 
559,  559;  Arthur  Mervyn,  552;  Edgar 
Huntly,  559(2);  Wieland,  559 
Brown,  Ford  Madox:  and  Byron,  391 
Browne,  Hablot  Knight  (Phiz),  440 
Browne,  Maurice,  654 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  287;  and  Poe,  567; 

sacred  grand  style,  205 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  418;  letters, 
420;  Aurora  Leigh,  412,  418,  418-19, 
419;  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  418;  Poems 
1844,  418;  The  Seraphim,  418;  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,  419 
Browning,  Robert,  412,  413,  417,  419-20; 
and  20th  C  poets,  586;  and  Ovid,  413; 
and  Pound,  608,  610;  letters,  420; 
parody  in,  413;  plays,  420;  Aurora 
Leigh,  425;  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
419;  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,  420; 
‘Christmas  Eve’,  420;  Dramatic  Lyrics, 
419,  420;  Dramatis  Personae,  419; 

Men  and  Women,  419;  ‘My  Last 
Duchess’,  419;  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
412,419 

Bruce,  Lenny,  574 

Bruegel,  Pieter  the  Elder:  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  623^4 
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Brunanburh ,  122 
Brunner,  K.,  75 

Bruno,  Giordano,  200;  De  vinculis,  200 

Brut  chronicles,  167 

Brutus,  Dennis,  698 

Bryher:  and  H.D.,  628 

Bryson,  Norman,  41 

Buc,  George,  255 

Buchan,  John,  481,  484,  727;  These  for 
Remembrance,  487 

Buchan,  William:  Advice  to  Mothers  on 
the  Subject  of  Their  Own  Health,  403 
Buchanan,  Robert,  427,  433 
Buck,  Pearl  S.:  Command  the  Morning, 

579 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  second 
Duke  of,  325-6;  and  Dryden,  321-2; 
The  Rehearsal,  321-2,  328(2) 
Buckstone,  J.B.,  467 
Bukowski,  Charles,  583 
Bukowski,  Charles,  583 
Bullokar,  William,  55 
The  Bulls  and  the  Bears,  356 
Bunting,  Basil,  525 

Bunyan,  John,  330-2,  479;  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publicane, 
331;  Grace  Abounding,  331(4);  The 
Holy  City,  331;  The  Holy  War,  331;  Of 
Antichrist  and  His  Ruine,  331;  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  210,  331(2), 

332(3);  Seasonable  Counsel ,  331 
Burbage,  James,  254 
Burch,  Noel,  42 
Burchfield,  Robert,  90,  94—5 
Burger,  Peter,  45 
Burgess,  James  Bland,  358 
Burke,  Edmund,  343(2),  370,  404-5,  405, 
406 

Burke,  Kenneth,  17,  40,  44,  297;  Towards 
a  Better  Life,  585 

Burne-Jones,  Edward:  and  Swinburne, 

433 

Burney,  Dr  Charles,  369 
Burney,  Edward,  308 
Burney,  Fanny,  373-4;  letters,  374; 
Camilla,  373—4;  Cecilia,  373,  374; 
Evelina,  373 

Burns,  Robert,  340,  354;  and  Arnold,  416, 
452;  ‘The  Devil’s  run  awa’  wi’  the 
Exciseman’,  354(2);  The  Religious 
Satires’,  354 

Burroughs,  William,  648 
Burrow,  John,  152 

Burton,  Robert,  285;  and  emblems,  208; 
in  OED,  92;  library,  7-8 


business:  and  A.  Smith,  341;  language  of, 
52 

But,  John,  149 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  third  earl,  342 
Butler,  Bishop  Joseph,  453 
Butler,  Marilyn,  400,  401 
Butler,  Samuel  (17th  C),  324-5;  verse 
satire,  284;  Hudibras,  324—5 
Butler,  Samuel  (19th  C),  447;  and  Carlyle, 
454;  autobiography,  451;  Erewhon, 

447;  Erewhon  Revisited,  447;  The  Wav 
of  All  Flesh,  447,  454 
Byatt,  Antonia,  478 
Byron,  George  Gordon.  Lord,  388-91; 
and  Arnold,  414—15,  415;  and  Keats, 
386;  and  Spenser,  399;  and  Tennyson, 
430;  poetic  techniques,  389;  Beppo, 

389;  Cain,  392;  Childe  Harold,  382, 

389,  389-90,  390,  391;  The  Corsair, 

390;  Don  Juan,  388,  391;  ‘The  Dream’, 
430;  Giaour,  389;  Heaven  and  Earth, 
392;  Hebrew  Melodies,  390-1;  ‘Hints 
from  Horace’,  388;  Hours  of  Idleness, 
390;  The  Island,  388;  Manfred,  392, 

415;  Mazeppa,  388;  Sardanapalus,  388; 
Siege  of  Corinth,  399;  ‘Stanzas  for 
Music’,  388 
Bywater,  Ingram,  457 
Bywaters,  David,  329-30 
Cable,  George  W.,  561;  The  Grandissimes, 
561(2);  Old  Creole  Days,  561 
Cadogan,  William,  366 
Caedmon:  Hymn,  130 
Caesar's  Revenge,  246 
Cahan,  Abraham,  575 
Cain,  James  M.,  579 
Call,  Wathen  Mark  Wilks,  413 
Callisto  myth,  2,  723-4 
Calverley,  Charles  Stuart:  Fly  Leaves,  413 
Calvin,  John:  and  Bunyan,  332 
Calvinism:  soteriology,  285 
Cambridge:  bookselling,  5;  Cambridge 
Platonists,  and  Arnold,  417;  theatre 
companies,  255 
Cambridge,  Ada,  704 
Camden  (London):  in  Dickens,  440 
Camden,  William:  Britannia,  202;  De 
Connubio  Tamae  et  Isis,  202 
Cameron,  Ann,  720 
Campbell,  Alan:  and  D.  Parker,  653 
Campbell,  David,  71 1 
Campbell,  George,  407;  The  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric ,  340 

Campbell,  John  Logan,  745 
Campbell,  Joseph,  687,  691 
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Campbell,  Mrs  Patrick,  461-2 
Campbell,  Roy,  695,  696 
Campbell,  Wilfred,  732 
Campion,  Thomas,  207,  277;  The  Lord’s 
Masque ,  27 1 

campus  novel,  480-1,  see  also  academic 
detective  fiction 
Canada:  English  loan-words  in 

francophone  Canada,  60;  national 
identity,  717 

Canadian  literature,  678-9,  679,  684,  714- 
33;  and  Australian  literature,  702 
cannibalism:  treatment  in  Swift,  361 
canon  (literary):  18th  C  literature,  336(2); 
American,  560,  562,  593,  641;  and 
carnival,  736;  Victorian  novelists,  434; 
women  and,  29,  33 
Canterbury:  and  Marlowe,  260; 

Canterbury  Cathedral  ‘Theological’ 
windows,  118-19;  language  learning  in 
OE  period,  1 16 
di  Capau,  Michael,  600-1 
capitalism:  and  Welty,  637,  see  also 

commerce;  economics;  finance;  money 
Capote,  Truman,  643;  and  J.  Bowles,  643; 

In  Cold  Blood,  643 
Cardiff  English,  58 
Cardigan  Chaucer,  185 
Carew,  Jan,  733,  738(2) 

Carew,  Thomas,  270,  280;  Coelum 
Britannicum,  270 
Carey,  John,  299 

Caribbean:  language  varieties  in,  66 
Caribbean  Creole  English,  65 
Caribbean  English:  white,  and  Hiberno- 
English,  62,  see  also  Anglo-Caribbean 
English 

Caribbean  literature,  678-9,  680-1,  733-9 
Caribbean  theatre:  and  Canada,  732 
caricature:  in  Sexton,  616 
Carleton,  John  Louis,  732 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  453-4;  and  Butler  (19th 
C),  447;  and  Tennyson,  429;  essays, 
453;  letters,  454;  manuscripts,  454;  The 
French  Revolution,  453,  454;  On 
Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  453;  Sartor 
Resartus,  447,  454 

Carnegie,  Andrew:  and  Arnold,  451(2); 

Triumphant  Democracy,  451 
carnival,  16;  and  Beckett,  533;  and  Butler, 
324-5;  and  W.  Harris,  736;  and 
Ruskin,  460 

Carriere,  Jean-Claude,  535 
Carroll,  Joseph:  Mr  Bloom  and  the 
Cyclops,  506 


Carroll,  Lewis,  420,  450 
Carter,  Angela:  and  postmodernism,  477 
Carter,  Elizabeth,  362 
Carthusian  Miscellany,  140 
Carver,  Raymond,  575(2),  581;  ‘Popular 
Mechanics’,  649 

Cary,  Henry,  first  Viscount  Falkland: 
History  of  the  Life,  Reign  and  Death  of 
King  Edward  II,  332 
Cary,  Joyce,  2,  482,  512 
Cary,  Thomas:  Abram’s  Plains,  729 
case  grammar,  58 
Cassiodorum:  Institutiones,  118 
Cassirer,  Ernst:  and  W.  Stevens,  617-18; 

Logic  of  the  Humanities,  617 
casting:  Shakespeare,  227 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  171,  172 
Castle,  Terry,  371 

Castlehaven  scandal:  and  Milton,  298 
Castiglione,  B.:  and  Shakespeare,  243; 

The  Book  of  the  Courtier,  243 
categorial  grammar,  54 
Cather,  Willa,  626-7;  critical  writings, 
626-7;  Death  Comes  for  the 
Archbishop,  626;  My  Antonia,  627; 

‘The  Novel  Demeuble’,  626-7;  O 
Pioneers!,  626,  627;  One  of  Ours,  627; 
Shadows  on  the  Rock,  627 
Catholic  emblem  books,  208 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  406 
Catullus:  and  Nabokov,  644;  and 
Swinburne,  433;  Zukofsky 
translations,  610 
Cavalier  poetry,  280 
Cavendish,  George:  Life  and  Death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  204 
Cavendish,  Lady  Jane,  275,  325 
Cavendish,  Margaret,  277,  325 
Cavendish,  Thomas:  travel  narratives,  285 
Caxton,  William:  and  Malory,  165,  166 
Cellier,  Elizabeth:  Malice  Defeated,  332; 

The  Matchless  Rogue,  332 
Celtic  arts,  1 20 

Celtic  myth:  and  J.C.  Powys,  514 
Celtic  poetry:  and  Victorian  writing,  413 
Celtic  revival:  and  Davy,  399 
Celtic  tradition:  and  Arnold,  452 
censorship,  653;  ME,  170-1;  American, 
557-8;  and  feminism,  35;  and  Hardy, 
448;  in  18th  C  drama,  357;  Middle 
Scots  poetry,  1 57-8;  Renaissance 
drama,  255(2) 

Centlivre,  Susanna,  355;  The  Adventures 
of  Venice,  3 1 7 

Central  African  literature,  684,  692-4 
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de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel:  Don 
Quixote ,  476-7 
Cesaire,  Aime,  685 
Chaikin,  Joseph,  665 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  464 
Chambers,  Sir  Robert:  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  English  Law,  365 
chance:  and  Sterne,  375;  chance 
encounters  in  the  novel,  510;  in 
Spenser,  21 1 

Chancery  Tradition:  and  Langland,  149 

Chandler,  John,  399 

Chandler,  Raymond,  579(2),  637 

Chandra,  G.S.  Sharat,  740 

Channel  Islands:  English  in,  62,  97 

chanson  d’aventure,  139 

chapbooks:  18th  C,  369(2) 

Chapman,  George,  265;  and  Ovid,  210; 
Bussy  d’Ambois,  265;  The  Conspiracy 
and  Tragedy  of  Charles  Duke  of  Byron, 
25 1 ;  The  Memorable  Masque ,  27 1 ; 
Quids  Banquet  of  Sence,  208;  The 
Widow’s  Tears,  265(2) 
character  types:  administrator  in 
academic  detective  fiction,  484-5; 
children  in  Stoppard,  539;  criminals 
and  Conrad,  490;  elderly  detectives, 
485;  noble  peasant  in  Forster,  499,  see 
also  black  characters;  grotesque;  Jews 
in  literature;  stereotyping;  women  in 
drama  and  theatre;  women  in 
literature 

characterization:  Fielding,  372;  in  Burney, 
374;  in  Hardy,  448;  in  James,  565-6;  in 
Shakespeare,  232,  244;  in  Spenser, 
212-13;  in  Trollope,  443;  postmodern, 
581 

Charke,  Charlotte,  355 
Charles  II,  King  of  England,  319 
Charles  of  Orleans,  161 
Charms  (OE),  123 
Charyn,  Jerome,  579 
chastity:  in  Chaucer,  196 
Chatterjee,  Upamanyu,  744 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  135(2),  136,  140,  150, 
177-97;  and  Dryden,  319,  320(2);  and 
Gower,  156(2);  and  Langland,  147; 
and  18th  C  authors,  338;  and  allegory, 
138;  and  ME  drama,  170;  and  Middle 
Scots  literature,  160;  dramatic  theory 
of  Tales,  186;  framing  fictions,  139; 
language,  106-7;  manuscripts,  179, 
184—5;  ME  readers  of,  164;  names  in, 
177;  phonology,  147;  puns,  72-3;  short 
poems,  196;  sources,  194;  structure. 


179,  183,  186-7;  textual  scholarship, 
179;  ABC,  146;  Anelida  and  Arcite, 

196;  Boece,  193,  194,  197;  The  Book  of 
the  Duchess,  139(2),  178,  179,  195;  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  106-7,  179,  180-1, 
182-92;  General  Prologue,  145,  182, 
183,  186(3);  The  Clerk’s  Tale,  184, 

185, 188-9;  The  Franklin's  Tale,  1 77— 
8,  179,  185,  189;  The  Friar’s  Tale, 
188(3);  The  Knight’s  Tale,  177-8,  178, 
186(2),  186-7,  187,  192;  The  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale,  187(2);  The  Manciple’s 
Tale,  178,  183,  183-4;  The  Merchant’s 
Tale,  185;  The  Miller’s  Tale,  87,  182, 
183,  187;  The  Monk's  Tale,  190-1, 

191;  The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  178-9, 
183,  185,  191-2,  191;  The  Pardoner’s 
Tale,  138(2),  182,  183,  183-1,  184,  190; 
The  Parson’s  Tale,  192;  The 
Physician’s  Tale,  183, 189-90;  The 
Prioress’  Tale,  190;  The  Shipman's 
Tale,  190;  The  Squire's  Tale,  189;  The 
Summoner’s  Tale,  179-80,  188;  The 
Tale  of  Melibee,  160,  184,  190;  The 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  184;  The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  178,  180, 
183,  183-1,  185(2),  187-8;  The 
Complaint  of  Mars,  196;  The  Envoy  to 
Bukton,  197;  Equatorie  of  the  Planetis, 
194;  The  House  of  Fame,  139,  178,  183, 
195;  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  156, 
192,  195;  The  Parliament  of  Fowls, 

180,  180-1;  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  194; 
To  My  Purse,  196;  To  Rosamounde, 
196;  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  194; 
Troilus  and  Crisevde,  136(2),  152,  164, 
177-8,  178-9,  179(3),  180-1,  182,  192- 
4;  Truth,  184,  197 

de  Chauliac,  Guy:  Great  Surgery,  169 
Cheron,  Louis,  308 
Cherry,  Deborah,  431 
Chesley,  Gene,  654 
Chester  cycle,  171 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
fourth  earl:  and  language,  365 
Chesterton,  G.K.,  466,  495-6;  and 
biography,  439—10;  as  critic,  495; 
parodies,  108;  Charles  Dickens,  439- 
40;  Robert  Browning,  495—6 
Chestre,  Thomas:  Sir  Launfal,  1 54 
Le  Chevalier  de  la  charrette,  190-1 
Chicago:  and  S.  Anderson,  629;  Chicago 
Renaissance,  629 
child  abuse,  36,  see  also  seduction 
children:  and  Dickens,  436;  and  G.  Eliot, 
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443-4;  and  the  Brontes,  443-4;  as 
heroines  in  Australian  literature,  705; 
in  Stoppard,  539 

children’s  language,  59,  78-9;  narrative, 
104 

children’s  literature,  1,  231,  406;  and 
Hoban,  575;  and  Stein,  628;  Austen’s 
reading,  403;  discourse  of,  104;  fantasy 
fiction,  152;  illustration,  7;  Jarrell, 
600-1;  Kipling,  493;  J.D.  Stephen, 

509;  Woolf,  509 
Chin  Kee  Onn,  680 

China:  and  Orwell,  513;  Shakespeare  in, 
234 

Chinese  loan-words,  94 
Chinweizu,  685,  687,  688 
Chirol,  Valentine,  464 
Chitnis,  A.,  341 

chivalric  romance:  Renaissance,  205-6 
chivalry,  187 
Chomsky,  Noam,  54,  57 
Chopin,  Kate,  549,  560-1;  The 
Awakening,  560-1 

Chretien  de  Troyes:  Perceval ,  152-3; 

Yvain,  152-3 
Christ  (OE),  122-3,  123 
Christian  writers:  Japan,  495 
Christianity:  and  Arnold,  451;  and 
Milton,  302;  and  Synge,  539;  in 
Achebe,  689-90;  in  Butler,  447;  in 
Shakespeare,  244,  see  also  religion 
Christopher,  John,  483 
chronicle,  English:  decline  of,  205 
church:  and  More,  203;  church  naming 
practices,  101;  in  Scotland,  18th  C,  354 
Churchill,  Caryl,  529,  535 
Churchill,  Charles:  and  Pope,  347 
Churchill,  Winston,  538 
Cibber,  Colley,  356;  attributed  works, 

356;  Damon  and  Phillida,  356;  The 
Rival  Queans,  356 

Cicero:  and  Milton,  297;  Ad  Herennium, 
297 

circulation:  Victorian  novel,  439 
the  city:  American,  553,  578,  see  also 
Bath;  Dublin;  Edinburgh;  London 
city  comedy:  women  in,  259 
city  tragedy:  Ford,  269 
civic  humanism,  341 
Cixous,  Helene,  34,  35,  620,  698 
Clanvowe,  Sir  John:  The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale,  164 

Clare,  John,  399;  ‘Narrative  Verses’,  399 

Clark,  Andrew,  487 

Clark,  J.P.:  Song  of  a  Goat,  690 


Clarke,  Gillian,  528 
Clarke,  Marcus,  681 
Clarke,  Mrs  (of  Hobart),  468 
class:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  521-2,  594;  and 
history,  42;  and  Hood,  421-2;  and 
periodical  readership  in  19th  C,  463; 
and  poetic  language,  45;  and  H.G. 
Wells,  504;  elite  and  Fielding,  373;  in 
Atwood,  724;  in  Austen,  401;  in  Ba, 
692;  in  Dickens,  440;  in  Howells,  565; 
in  D.H.  Lawrence,  501;  in  Renaissance 
drama,  251;  in  Shakespeare,  228,  232, 
240,  243;  in  Shaw  and  Friel,  536,  see 
also  middle  class;  working-class 
writing 

classical  civilization:  and  17th  C  poetry, 
283,  283^4,  315-16;  and  Milton,  298, 
302,  305;  and  modern  literature,  2;  and 
Shaw,  539;  classical  forms  and  poetry, 
4;  myth  and  Milton,  298;  theory  of 
classical  tragedy,  26;  translation  of 
classical  authors  by  17th  C  writers, 

319,  see  also  Greek;  Latin 
Clavell,  John:  A  Recantation  of  an  III  Led 
Life,  241 

Cleanness,  143-4,  144 
clefting,  83 

Cleland,  John:  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 
Pleasure,  339 
Cleopatra,  3 1 
clergy:  18th  C,  341 

Cleveland,  John:  royalist  panegyric,  284; 

verse  satire,  284 
Clifton,  Harry,  469 
close  reading,  45 

closure:  and  American  writers,  581; 

Chaucer,  177-8,  see  also  endings 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh:  and  Hopkins,  420; 
The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  412; 
Jacob,  420 

Clouts,  Sydney,  695-6 

Clune,  Frank,  102 

coal-mining:  lexicology,  95 

Cobbett,  William,  406;  and  Naipaul,  734; 

and  Paine,  406 
Cobuild  dictionary,  96 
Codex  Amiatinus,  1 1 8 
Coeffin,  Martin,  5 
Coetzee,  J.M.,  694,  697;  Foe,  697 
Coghill,  Nevill,  135,  182 
cognitive  grammar,  54 
cognitive  science:  and  poetry,  599 
Cogswell,  Fred:  Meditations:  Fifty 
Sestinas,  730-1 
Cohen,  G.A.,  42 
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Cohen,  Matt,  721;  The  Disinherited,  726 
Coke,  Edward,  612 
Coleman,  George,  299 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  398,  399,  457; 
and  20th  C  poets,  586;  and  Byron, 

388;  and  Larkin,  527;  and  O’Neill, 

658;  and  Pater,  459;  and  Schlegel,  393; 
and  Wordsworth,  382,  394,  395;  and 
Arabian  Nights,  2;  and  evil,  399; 
American  reputation,  398-9;  plays, 
392;  'Christabel’,  395;  ‘The  Day 
Dream’,  382;  ‘Dejection’,  382,  395; 
‘Frost  at  Midnight’,  395;  ‘A  Letter 
to  -’,  382;  Lyrical  Ballads,  395,  397; 
Osorio,  393;  Religious  Musings,  393; 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  388, 
395,  399,  658;  ‘True  Theory  of  Stage 
Illusion’,  393;  Wallenstein,  392 
Colet,  John;  (with  Lily),  Grammar,  208 
Colet,  William,  55 
collective  theatre:  Canadian,  732 
College  of  Arms;  manuscript  collection, 
143 

Collins,  Merle,  736-7,  739 
Collins,  Philip,  436 
Collins,  Wilkie,  446-7;  and  Arabian 
Nights,  2;  Armadale,  447;  Basil,  447; 
The  Moonstone,  447;  No  Name,  447; 
The  Woman  in  White,  447(2) 

Collins,  William,  353,  366;  Ode  on  the 
Poetical  Character,  353 
Collins-Cobuild  English  Language 
Dictionary ,  96 
collocations,  92(2) 

colonialism:  and  Lessing,  519,  699;  in 
Lamming,  679;  women  writers,  686, 
see  also  empire;  imperialism;  neo¬ 
colonialism;  post-colonialism 
colour:  in  19th  C  poetry,  412;  metaphors, 
92 

Columba,  St,  119;  monasteries  linked 
with,  1 19 

Colville,  Elizabeth,  277 
combinational  dictionary,  96 
comedians  see  actors  and  acting 
comedy:  and  masque,  270;  Hood,  421-2; 
in  18th  C  drama,  357;  in 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  242; 
Renaissance,  264,  269;  Sexton,  616; 
Shepard,  663 

comic:  and  Marlowe,  261;  in  Hume,  341 
comic  writing:  American,  574;  Victorian 
verse,  413,  see  also  humour 
commentary  tradition,  137;  and  Boethius, 
123 


commerce,  25;  19th  C,  455-6;  and 
Chaucer,  190,  see  also  capitalism; 
economics;  finance;  money 
commitment:  and  literature,  678-9;  in 
African  writers,  684;  in  Conrad.  492; 
in  new  literatures,  679 
communication:  non-verbal,  in  Conrad, 
491-2 

communications  theory,  14,  20 
communicative  action:  and  R.  Williams, 

43 

comparative  literature,  681 
complaint:  ME,  139,  177-8 
composition  theory,  25 
Compton-Burnett,  Ivy:  A  Family  and  a 
Fortune,  106 

computational  linguistics,  96-7 
computational  morphology,  74 
computers:  computer-aided  translation, 

97;  Donne  Variorum  Collation 
Program,  280;  in  textual  studies,  252-3 
Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Arthur:  Sherlock 
Holmes  character,  20 
concept:  idea  of,  16 

conduct  books:  and  Austen,  401-2;  and 
Richardson,  372 

confessional  poetry,  589;  Didion,  579-80; 
Plath,  607 

Confucianism:  Pound,  614 
Congregational  Puritanism:  linguistics  of, 
91 

Congreve,  William,  317,  318 
Connor,  Steven,  435 
Conrad.  Joseph.  477,  488-93;  and 
Bennett,  493;  and  Bowles,  643;  and 
Fitzgerald,  631,  632;  and  Wells,  493; 
and  religion,  489;  and  science,  454; 
and  the  Titanic,  492;  influence,  492; 
letters,  489,  492;  ‘Amy  Foster',  492; 
The  Arrow  of  Gold,  491;  ‘The  Black 
Mate',  492;  Chance,  488;  ‘Falk’,  492; 
Heart  of  Darkness,  436,  488-9,  490, 
493,  734;  ‘Karain’,  492;  Lord  Jim,  481, 
489(2),  489-90,  490;  The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea,  488;  The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’, 
49 1 , 63 1 ;  Nostromo,  48 1 ,  492,  493 , 

632;  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters,  492;  A 
Personal  Record,  488;  ‘The  Planter  of 
Malata’,  492;  ‘The  Return',  491;  The 
Secret  Agent,  490,  490-1;  ‘Tomorrow’, 
491-2;  ‘Typhoon’,  491;  Under  Western 
Eyes,  436,  490-1,491(2) 
conservatism:  and  Wordsworth,  399 
conservative  novel:  and  Austen,  400 
consolatio :  and  Ngugi,  693 
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consonants:  double  consonant  clusters, 

71;  stop  consonants  in  American 
English,  68 

Constable,  John:  and  Hemingway,  631 
Constantine,  Learie,  733 
consumer  culture:  and  Hood,  421 
Contarini,  Gasparo:  De  Republica ,  244 
contemporaneity:  and  18th  C  novel,  337 
The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Prodigality,  258 

conversation,  104;  analysis,  59;  and 

dialogue,  101;  gender  differences  in,  63 
Cook,  Captain  James:  travel  narratives, 
345 

Cooke,  Thomas,  369 
cookery:  and  Cather,  627 
Cooley,  Dennis,  728 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  562-3;  and 
gender,  555;  Leatherstocking  tales, 
562-3 

Cooper,  John,  5-6 
Cooperative  Association:  and 
Hemingway,  630 
Cooperman,  Robert,  583 
Coover,  Robert,  648;  and  DeLillo,  650; 
Gerald’s  Party,  648;  Pricksongs  and 
Descants,  648;  The  Public  Burning, 

648;  The  Universal  Baseball 
Association,  648;  You  Must  Remember 
This,  648 

Coppin,  George,  469 
copyright  law  in  America:  and  Dickens, 
466 

Cornish  place  names,  99,  99-100 
Cornish,  William:  performance,  204 
Cornwall:  English  in,  97 
Coryat,  Thomas:  and  Webster,  267; 

Crudities,  267 
cosmology:  medieval,  185 
Cotterill,  Erica:  and  Shaw,  539 
Cottle,  Basil,  149 

Cotton,  Charles:  Wonders  of  the  Peake, 
361 

Coulling,  Sidney,  415 
‘The  Country’s  Censure  on  Ben  Jonson’s 
New  Inn' ,  264 
Courage,  James,  744-5 
court:  see  also  royalty 
court  poetry:  17th  C,  322(2) 
courtesy  literature,  281;  ME,  141 
courtly  love:  in  Chaucer,  189,  192-3,  196 
courtly  posture:  in  Chaucer,  179 
courtship:  in  Austen,  402 
Cowley,  Abraham,  284,  324;  and  Jonson, 
278;  royalist  panegyric,  284;  sylvae, 


278,  324;  translations,  324;  verse 
satire,  284;  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street, 
330;  Davideis,  284;  Essays,  278,  324; 
‘The  Resurrection’,  283-4 
Cowley,  Malcolm,  575;  and  Smedley,  636 
Cowper,  William:  and  Johnson,  366 
Cox,  Carol,  605 
Cozens,  Alexander,  345 
Crabbe,  George:  and  tragic  realism,  338 
The  Crafty  Courtier  of  the  Fable  of 
Reynard  the  Fox:  Newly  Done  into 
English  Verse,  181 
Craig,  D.H.,  208 
Craig,  Edith,  468 
Crane,  Ralph:  prompt-books,  255 
Crane,  Stephen,  561;  letters,  561;  Monster, 
561 

Cranmer,  Thomas:  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  2 1 0 

Crashaw,  Richard,  283-4;  ‘In  the  Holy 
Nativity’,  283^4 

Cravens,  Margaret:  and  Pound,  613 
Crawford,  Isabella  Valancy,  720 
Creeley,  Robert,  525 
Creole  poetry,  694 
Creoles:  Cable’s  treatment  of,  561; 

Caribbean,  739 
creolistics,  58-67 
creolization,  61 

Crewe  family:  and  Dickens,  439 
crime  fiction:  American,  579;  Australian, 
706,  see  also  detective  fiction 
Crimean  war:  and  Carlyle,  453^1 
crimes  of  passion:  female,  30-1 
criminal  justice:  and  Romanticism,  396 
criminal  types:  and  Conrad,  490 
‘crisis’  of  literary  studies,  1 1-12 
critical  humanism:  and  Arnold,  416 
Cromek,  Robert  Hartley,  185 
Cromwell,  Oliver:  and  Marvell,  283 
cross-dressing,  255-6;  in  Renaissance 
romances,  213;  Shakespeare,  227-8; 
Tilley,  469 

Crowther,  S.J.K.,  683 
Cruikshank,  George:  ‘Thoughts  about 
People’,  440 

Cubism:  and  W.C.  Williams,  623 
Cubo-Futurism,  41;  and  Russian 
Formalism,  41 
Cudjoe,  Selwyn,  735 
Cullen,  Countee,  577,  583 
Culler,  Jonathan,  28,  595 
Culross,  Elizabeth  Melville,  Lady:  Ane 
Godlie  Dreame,  277 

culture:  and  Bourdieu,  44;  and  Marxism, 
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43;  and  poststructuralism,  41;  creation 
of,  45-6;  cultural  history  and  the 
Renaissance,  200-1;  cultural 
materialism,  Said,  44;  cultural  studies, 
20(2),  41,  45,  46(2);  cultural  style,  59; 
‘culturalism’,  46;  highbrow  and 
lowbrow  American,  553 
Cumberland,  Richard,  358 
cummings,  e.e.,  590;  ‘Foreword  to  an 
Exhibit’,  585;  ‘yes  is  a  pleasant 
country’,  590 

Cunningham,  J.V.:  Latin  translations,  610 
‘Cupid’s  Banishment’  (masque),  271 
Curnow,  Allen,  678,  745,  748;  The  Loop  in 
Lone  Kauri  Road,  748 
Cursor  Mundi,  1 63 
Curtis,  Tony,  528 
Cushman,  Stephen,  607 
cycle  plays:  ME,  170,  171-3 
Cynewulf,  70,  126;  Elene,  127 
Czech:  and  English,  97 
Dabydeen,  David,  739 
Dadaism:  and  Pound,  610;  and  W.C. 

Williams,  623 
Dahl,  Roald,  518 

Dakyns,  Henry  Graham:  and  Tennyson, 
431 

Dalhousie  Donne  manuscript,  279-80 
Dallas,  E.S.:  and  W.  Collins,  447 
Dalton,  John:  Comus ,  299 
Dame  Sirith,  164 
Damon,  S.  Foster,  384 
dance:  and  Marxism,  43;  and  Milton, 
298-9;  and  Puritanism,  285-6; 
choreography  and  acting,  18th  C,  357 
dandies,  3 

Danforth,  John,  556 
Daniel,  Samuel:  Defence  of  Ryme,  285 
Dante  Alighieri,  137,  140,  150,  161,  21 1; 
and  Beckett,  516;  and  Chaucer,  190-1, 
195;  and  Conrad,  490;  and  Dickey, 

643;  and  Heaney,  527-8;  and  Joyce, 
506;  and  Ovid,  194;  and  Shakespeare, 
245;  and  allegory,  138;  The  Divine 
Comedy ,  490,  736;  Inferno,  245,  643; 
Pur gat  or  io,  138,  194 
Darnton,  Robert,  4 
Daruwalla,  Keki  N„  740,  741 
Darwin,  Charles:  and  Darwinism,  454-5; 
and  the  novel,  435-6,  436;  and  H.G. 
Wells,  504;  influence,  454;  ‘Beagle’ 
diary,  454-5;  The  Origin  of  Species, 

101 

Das,  Kamala,  740 

databases:  in  linguistic  research,  95,  96,  97 


Daughters  of  the  Country  (Canadian  TV 
series),  732 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  270;  ‘Jeffereidos’, 
284;  The  Temple  of  Love,  270 
Davidson,  David,  621 
Davidson,  Donald,  16 
Davies,  Robertson,  714;  Fifth  Business, 
726 

Daviot,  Gordon,  530 
Davis,  Jack:  Barungin,  707 
Davis,  Mark,  13-14 
Davis,  Philip.  415 
Davlin,  Sister  Mary,  148 
Davy,  Humphry:  ‘The  Death  of  Merlin', 
353,  399 

Dawes,  Neville:  Interim,  737 
Dawison,  Bogumil,  227 
Dawks,  Thomas:  The  Complete  English- 
Man,  89 

Dawson  Scott,  C.A.,  51 1 
Day,  John:  The  Parliament  of  Bees,  265 
Day  Lewis,  C„  526;  and  Auden,  525 
De  primo  Saxonum  adventu,  124(2) 

De  Angelis,  April.  529 
death:  and  G.  Eliot,  443-4;  and 

Renaissance,  201;  and  the  Brontes, 
443-4;  dance  of  death  motif,  140; 
drink  of  death  in  OE  literature,  123;  in 
Sir  T.  Browne,  287;  in  Nabokov, 
580(2);  in  Shakespeare,  243 
Death  and  Life,  146 
DeBoissiere,  Ralph,  733 
deconstruction,  21-6;  and  Arnold,  415 
Dee,  John,  200 
‘definition’:  meaning,  283 
Defoe,  Daniel,  8,  361,  370,  371;  and 
Coetzee,  697;  and  Dickens,  439;  and 
18th  C  prostitution,  339;  Consolidator, 
361;  Jure  Divino,  351,  361;  Moll 
Flanders,  371;  Party  Tyranny,  361; 
Robinson  Crusoe,  102-3,  371(3),  450, 
697;  Roxana,  371.  626;  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,  36 1 ;  Tour 
through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  371 

Degas,  Edgar;  L' Absinthe,  462 
Dekker,  Thomas,  265;  The  Noble  Spanish 
Soldier,  265;  The  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom,  265 

Delacroix,  Eugene:  and  Byron,  391 
Delafield,  E.M.,  512 
Delany,  Mary,  362 
DeLaura,  David,  452 
Delderfield,  R.F.,  486 
Deleuze,  Gilles,  13,  16,  26,  533 
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DeLillo,  Don,  650-1;  Americana ,  650-1; 
End  Zone,  651;  Great  Jones  Street, 

651;  The  Names,  651;  Ratner’s  Star, 
651 

Deloney,  Thomas:  Jack  of  Newbury,  206 
democracy:  and  Marxism,  43 
demon-lovers:  in  fiction,  503 
Denham,  Sir  John:  verse  satire,  284 
Dent,  Arthur:  Plain  Man’s  Pathway  to 
Heaven,  285 
Deor,  122,  123 
dependency  phonology,  7 1 
dependency  syntax,  54 
Depression:  Australian  and  American 
writing  in,  706 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  406-7,  406;  and 
Naipaul,  734;  Confessions,  406-7;  ‘The 
Daughter  of  Lebanon’,  407 
Derby,  William  Stanley,  sixth  Earl:  and 
Shakespeare,  224 
derivation,  74 

derivational  morphology,  74 
Derrida,  Jacques,  15,  24,  24-5,  510,  552, 
601;  and  Beckett,  533;  and  Burke,  40; 
and  Gasche,  23;  and  Hardy,  421;  and 
Plato,  25;  and  Poe,  566-7;  and 
Puttenham,  205;  and  logocentrism, 
609;  and  metaphor,  609;  and  orality, 
138;  and  postmodernism,  477;  and 
Renaissance  poetry,  323-4;  and 
repetition,  533;  and  time,  584 
Desai,  Anita,  743,  744;  ‘Cry,  the  Peacock’, 
743;  Fire  on  the  Mountain,  743 
Desani,  G.V.:  All  About  H.  Hatterr,  681 
‘desert-love  novel’,  478 
Deshpande,  Shashi,  744 
desire:  and  Chaucer,  187  -8;  and  Marcuse, 
38-9 

detective  fiction,  18,  20,  484-5,  484,  485, 
496;  19th  C,  447;  American,  578-9, 
637;  and  Austen,  402(2);  and  Le 
Carre,  517-18;  sex  in,  484-5;  women 
detectives,  496-7;  women  writers,  447, 
see  also  crime  fiction 
determiners,  81-2 
devotional  poetry,  426 
devotional  practice:  and  Milton,  293 
devotionalism  see  spirituality 
Dewdney,  Christopher,  729 
Dexter,  John,  535 

dialectical  tradition:  and  Swift,  358-9 
dialectology,  58-67;  and  Chaucer,  183; 
historical,  56 

dialects:  Bolton,  69;  English,  67(2); 
Langland,  147;  ME,  59,  88—9 


dialogue,  103(2);  dialogic  speech,  in 
Chaucer,  195;  in  prose  fiction,  101;  in 
D.G.  Rossetti,  425;  ME,  139 
diaries:  17th  C,  287,  see  also 
autobiography 

Dick,  Philip  K.,  573,  579,  645;  The  Man 
Who  Japed,  645;  Mary  and  the  Giant, 
645;  Solar  Lottery,  645 
Dickens,  Charles,  345,  435,  436,  438-43, 
450;  and  Shakespeare,  244;  and  W.H. 
Wills,  440,  465;  and  Andreas,  127;  and 
Arabian  Nights,  2;  and  Darwinism, 

436;  and  imagination,  455;  and 
parliamentary  reporting,  465;  and 
science,  454;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  405;  childhood,  438; 
imagination  in,  437;  letters,  436,  439; 
speeches,  438;  Bleak  House,  127, 
439(2),  440,  441-2,  450,  466;  David 
Copperfield,  436,  441,  450;  Dombey 
and  Son,  441;  Great  Expectations,  244, 
436(2),  439,  442;  Hard  Times,  437, 

450;  Little  Dorrit,  436,  442;  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  439,  466;  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,  442-3,  449;  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  440-1;  Oliver  Twist,  440; 

Our  Mutual  Friend,  442;  The  Pickwick 
Papers,  435,  440;  Sketches  by  Boz, 

436,  440;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  436(2), 

437,  439,  442,  450 

Dickey,  James,  590-1;  Deliverance,  643 
Dickinson,  Emily,  554,  562;  and  Bishop, 
589;  and  E.  Bronte,  418;  and  Frost, 
599-600;  and  T.W.  Higginson,  555; 
and  V.  Miller,  605;  ‘From  cocoon 
forth  a  butterfly’,  599;  ‘My  Life  Closed 
Twice  Before  Its  Close’,  562;  ‘A  Pit  - 
but  Heaven  over  It’,  589 
diction:  Victorian,  412 
dictionaries,  96;  OE,  85(2);  ME,  87,  87-8, 
88;  17th  C,  89,  95;  American  Regional 
English,  96;  design,  96;  etymological, 
85,  90,  91;  ‘metapatriarchal 
dictionary’,  35;  Shakespeare  in,  95; 
valency,  94;  Webster’s,  92,  see  also 
lexicography 
didacticism,  580,  612 
Diderot,  Denis,  357,  451;  and  Johnson, 
363;  Le  Neveu  de  rameau,  363 
Didion,  Joan,  581;  ‘Trip  to  Hanoi’,  579- 
80 

dietaries:  ME,  141 
differ ance,  24 

difference,  24;  feminism  and,  30;  language 
as,  205,  see  also  sexual  difference 
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Digby,  Kenelm,  288 
Dike,  Fatima,  699 
dilemmas:  Shakespeare,  232 
Diodati,  Charles,  309 
directors  and  directing,  530;  Beckett  as 
director,  532;  Marowitz,  225 
‘discipleship’:  ‘discipline’  and,  12 
discourse:  analysis,  and  semiotics,  21;  and 
poetic  language,  45;  fictional,  580; 
systemic  functional  approaches  to,  54 
disease:  18th  C  accounts  of,  339 
disorder:  in  Chaucer,  186-7,  192 
disputation:  language  in,  205;  use  of 
English  in  16th  C,  55 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  435 
divergence  hypothesis,  64 
divorce:  in  Milton,  305 
Doctorow,  E.L.,  581,  648;  The  Book  of 
Daniel,  648 

Dodsley,  Robert,  353,  369;  Oeconomy  of 
Human  Life,  368 
Dolezel,  Lubomir,  17 
Dollimore,  Jonathan,  45,  317 
domesticity:  ideology  of,  in  American 
literature,  555;  in  Victorian  verse,  412, 
412-13 

Dominicans,  143;  and  purgatorial  visions, 
140 

Donaldson,  Alexander  (bookseller),  352 
Donaldson,  E.  Talbot,  182,  192 
Donaldson,  Ian,  264 

Donaldson,  John:  The  New  Cratylus,  430 
Donleavy,  J.P.,  574 
Donne,  John,  201,  278-80,  286-7;  and 
Herbert,  279;  and  Ovid,  210;  and 
Pembroke  family,  275;  and 
Shakespeare,  235;  and  Spenser,  279; 
and  Vaughan,  279;  and  Petrarchism, 
276;  emblems,  208;  metonymy  in,  206; 
politics,  278;  preaching  style,  286; 
religious  poetry,  279;  sacred  grand 
style,  205;  satires,  278-9;  ‘Aire  and 
Angels',  279;  Deaths  Duel l,  286-7; 
Devotions,  286;  Holy  Sonnets,  279, 

280;  Pseudo-Martyr,  286;  ‘Show  me 
dear  Christ’,  279;  Songs  and  Sonets, 
278-9;  ‘The  Sunne  Rising',  278 
Doolittle,  Hilda  see  H.D. 

‘doomsday’  fiction,  483 
Dorn,  Edward,  591-2;  Slinger,  592 
Dos  Passos,  John,  632-3;  Manhattan 
Transfer ,  633(2);  1919,  633;  Rosinante 
to  the  Road  Again,  633;  Three  Soldiers, 
633;  USA,  633(2) 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor  Mikhailovich,  507; 


and  T.S.  Eliot,  596 
Douai-Rheims  Bible,  204 
double  meaning:  in  Chaucer,  179 
Douglas,  Gavin,  137,  157;  Eneados,  159 
Douglas,  Keith,  526 
Douglas,  Mary,  687 
Douglass,  Frederick,  562;  My  Bondage 
and  My  Freedom,  562 
Dowson,  Ernest,  434(2) 

Drabble,  Margaret,  1,  478,  479,  481,  520; 

The  Waterfall,  520 
Drakakis,  John,  225 

drama:  ME,  135,  170-3.  184;  16th  C,  204; 
17th  C,  202,  316-18,  321-2,  326-30; 
18th  C,  339.  354-8;  19th  C  Victorian, 
466-70;  20th  C,  528-40;  and  Byron, 
391;  and  Chaucer,  184;  and  Coleridge, 
392;  and  masque,  270;  study  of,  481; 
theory  of,  26;  tragic  realism  in.  338; 
Aboriginal,  703;  American.  654-66: 
Australian,  706-7;  Canadian,  731-3; 
Jewish-American,  575;  New  Zealand, 
749-50 

drama  dialogue,  101-2 
dramatic:  and  Byron,  389 
Dramatic  Authors'  Society,  467 
dramatists:  payment  in  Victorian  period. 
467 

dramaturgy:  O'Neill,  661 
Drapers’  Company,  6 
drawings  see  visual  arts 
Drayton,  Michael,  277-8 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  127-8 
dreams:  dream  song  form  and  Berryman, 
603;  dream  vision,  ME,  138,  138-9, 
139,  155;  in  Arnold,  415;  in  Chaucer, 
178,  194-5,  195 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  549,  552,  628-9; 

journalism,  628-9;  Sister  Carrie,  629 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  William: 

Forth  Feasting,  278 
Drury,  Allen,  645 

Dryden,  John,  317,  317-18,  319-22,  338; 
and  Chaucer,  191-2,  192;  and  Marvell, 
283;  and  Milton,  309;  and  Pope,  349- 
50;  and  translation,  319,  319-20; 
classical  influences,  315-16;  influence 
on,  320;  Odes  in  Praise  of  Saint 
Cecilia,  366;  plays,  321-2;  translations, 
320(3),  321;  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
283,  320(3),  320-1;  All  for  Love,  322; 
Ambovna,  349-50;  The  Assignation, 
321-2;  Aureng-Zebe ,  322;  Cleomenes, 
321;  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  320; 

Fables,  319-20;  The  Hind  and  the 
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Panther,  321;  King  Arthur,  321,  322; 
Miscellany  Poems,  319;  Ovid’s 
Epistles,  319;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  320; 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  319;  ‘Portrait  of  a 
Good  Parson’,  319;  The  State  of 
Innocence,  309,  321;  Tyrannick  Love, 
321 

Dubie,  Norman:  Elegies  for  the  Ochre 
Deer  on  the  Walls  at  Lascaux,  592 
Dublin:  Abbey  Theatre,  530,  540;  and 
Hopkins,  422(2);  and  music,  343;  and 
Swift,  360;  theatres,  357 
DuBois,  W.E.B.,  577 
Duck,  Stephen:  The  Fall  of  Mortimer,  357 
Dudek,  Louis,  728 
Dudoward,  Valerie,  732 
Duffy,  Carol  Ann,  527 
Duggan,  Hoyt,  146 
Duggan,  Maurice,  679 
Du  Maurier,  Daphne,  503-4;  Rebecca, 
485,496 

Dunbar,  Andrea,  531 
Dunbar,  William,  137,  139,  157, 158-9; 
The  Petition  of  the  Auld  Horse,  Gray 
Dunbar,  158;  The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois, 
158;  The  Tretis  of  the  Tua  Mariit 
Weman  and  the  Wedo,  158,  158-9 
Duncan,  Robert,  592,  614;  ‘Often  I  Am 
Permitted  to  Return  to  a  Meadow’, 
592 

Duncan,  Sara  Jeannette,  716-17,  719 

Dunn,  Douglas,  527 

Dunn,  John,  695 

Dunn,  Nell,  529 

Durant,  Alan,  41 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  202 

D’Urfey,  Thomas:  The  Richmond  Heiress, 
327;  The  Virtuous  Wife,  327 
Durham  Proverbs,  86 
Durham  Ritual,  76 
Durkheim,  Emile,  46 
Durrell,  Lawrence,  3;  and  H.  Miller,  638; 

letters,  638 
Duse,  Eleanora,  468 
dystopianism,  32 

Eadwine  Psalter,  130;  OE  metrical 
translation  of  Psalms,  130 
Eagleton,  Terry,  16,  21,  45,  435 
East  African  literature,  684,  692—4 
Easthope,  Antony,  105 
Eastlake,  William:  The  Bamboo  Bed,  579 
Eaton,  Daniel:  Philanthropist,  394 
Eberhart,  Richard,  592-3;  and  Lowell, 

603 

Eco,  Umberto,  19,  20;  The  Name  of  the 


Rose,  20 

economics:  19th  C,  455-6;  and  Austen, 
401;  and  Shakespeare,  236;  in 
Langland,  145;  market  economy  and 
Morris,  455-6;  market  forces,  and  M. 
Shelley,  404;  mercantile  vocabulary, 
Shakespeare,  237;  Pound,  614;  theory 
in  18th  C,  341,  see  also  capitalism; 
commerce;  finance;  money 
ecriture  feminine,  35 
Edburga,  1 19 

Eddius  Stephanus,  119;  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  130 

Edgar,  David:  Entertaining  Strangers,  531 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  403;  Belinda ,  403; 

Castle  Rackrent,  403 
Edinburgh:  18th  C,  344 
editing:  18th  C  procedures,  356;  of  17th 
and  1 8th  C  plays,  318;  of  ME  drama, 
171,  see  also  publishers  and  publishing 
Edmond,  Murray,  748 
Edmund  Ironside,  222 
Edmund,  Saint,  King  of  England,  119 
Edson,  Russell,  593 

education,  406;  and  gender  in  America, 
558;  and  Pope,  347;  educational 
theory,  Pater,  457;  of  Swift,  358-9,  see 
also  teaching 

Edward  III,  The  Raigne  of  King,  241(2) 
Edward,  Saint,  King  of  England,  1 19 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  557;  sermons,  557 
Ee  Tiang  Hong,  680(2) 
effeminacy:  male,  18th  C,  339 
EFL,  92,  96 
Egan,  Desmond,  528 
Egg,  Augustus:  Past  and  Present,  412 
egotism:  in  18th  C  women’s 
autobiography,  362 
Eikon  Basilike,  294-5 
Einstein,  Albert,  592,  618 
Eisenstein,  Sergei,  41 
elderly:  language,  58-9 
elegiac:  in  Tennyson,  432 
Elene,  86 

Eliade,  Mercia,  601-2 
Eliot,  George,  435,  436,  445-6,  479;  and 
imagination,  437,  455;  and  Keats, 
387-8;  and  the  Brontes,  443^1; 
notebooks,  446(2);  Adam  Bede ,  445(2); 
Daniel  Deronda,  387-8,  436,  446,  465; 
Middlemarch,  436,  437,  446(2),  450; 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  436,  446; 
Romola,  436;  Silas  Marner,  446 
Eliot,  T.S.,  3,  15,  507,  521-4,  536,  555, 

586,  593-8,  741;  and  Aiken,  587-8; 
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and  Arnold,  452;  and  Brecht,  530;  and 
Frost,  600;  and  Heaney,  527-8;  and 
Hopkins,  423;  and  R.  Khan,  682;  and 
Orwell,  513;  and  Ovid,  2;  and  Pound, 
608;  and  W.  Stevens,  619;  and  Yeats, 
525;  and  epiphany,  586;  and 
modernism,  612;  and  prejudice,  595-6; 
as  critic,  423,  597;  drama,  530,  535-6; 
in  American  canon,  593;  letters,  594, 
599;  Ash  Wednesday ,  523;  'Burnt 
Norton’,  525;  The  Cocktail  Party, 
535(5),  596-7;  Four  Quartets,  524, 
527-8,  586(2),  595,  596,  682; 
‘Gerontion’,  594,  596,  600;  'The 
Hollow  Men’,  523;  ‘Journey  of  the 
Magi’,  523;  'Little  Gidding’,  523,  525, 
594;  ‘The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock’,  521,  593,  596;  'Meeting  Mr 
Eugenides’,  522;  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  530,  535(2),  535-6,  586; 
‘Poetry  and  Drama’,  596-7; 
‘Reflections  on  Verse  Libre’,  597; 
‘Rhetoric  and  Poetic  Drama’,  597; 
Sweeney  Agonistes,  594;  ‘Sweeney 
among  the  Nightingales’,  596;  The 
Waste  Land,  2,  521-3,  521,  525,  527-8, 
593(2),  594-5,  595,  598,  619,  682 
Eliot,  Vivien,  521 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen  of  England,  202,  265; 
and  Chaucer,  197;  and  Shakespeare, 
228;  and  Spenser,  213;  cult  of,  201, 

206;  rhetoric,  205 
Elkin,  Stanley,  576 
Ellis,  A.J.,  58 
Ellis,  Havelock,  430 
Ellison,  Ralph,  582,  641;  Invisible  Man, 
574,  577,  578,  641(2) 

Ellmann,  Richard,  2 
Ellsberg,  Margaret,  422 
Emare,  153 

emblems,  7,  207-8,  275-6 
Emecheta,  Buchi,  686;  The  Bride  Price, 
691;  The  Joys  of  Motherhood,  691;  The 
Slave  Girl,  691 
Emerson,  O.F.,  143^4 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  552,  563;  and 
Ellison,  641;  and  Frost,  599;  and  W. 
Stevens,  620;  and  European 
revolutions,  554 
emotion:  in  Dickens,  440-1 
empire:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  522;  and  Osborne, 
537,  see  also  colonialism;  imperialism 
Empson,  William,  12 
encomium:  in  17th  C  writing,  322 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  403 


endings:  Bradstreet,  556;  Byron,  391; 
Dryden,  320;  Lessing,  518;  Marlowe, 
260;  Milton,  312;  Orwell,  513; 
Shakespeare,  237-8;  Shaw,  312,  see 
also  closure 

English,  James  F.,  490-1 
English  language  see  language 
English  Revolution,  228,  315;  and 
American  18th  C  writing,  554 
‘Englishness’,  13 

Enlightenment:  and  French  revolution, 
405,  see  also  Scottish  Enlightenment 
Enright,  D.J.:  and  Larkin,  526 
ephemeral  literature:  and  Johnson,  365 
epic:  in  Milton,  305-6;  Muslim  oral  epic 
and  medieval  epic,  121 
epideictic  poetry,  277 
Epinal  Glossary,  117 
epiphany,  586-7;  epiphanic  mode  in 
Conrad,  491 

epistolary  style:  Austen,  402(2); 

Australian  women,  704 
equality:  and  feminism.  30 
Erasmus,  Desiderius:  and  Rochester,  322; 
letters,  204;  Moriae  Encomium,  322; 
The  Praise  of  Folly,  201 
Erdman,  David,  382 
eremitic  movement,  140 
Erfurt  Glossary,  1 1 7 
eroticism:  18th  C  erotica,  339;  and 

Melville,  566;  in  Shakespeare,  228-9, 
232,  233;  in  Swinburne,  433;  in 
Tennyson,  432;  in  the  Renaissance. 
200,  see  also  pornography;  sex  and 
sexuality 

escapist  fiction,  478 
Escarbelt.  Bernard,  527 
eschatology:  and  G.  Eliot,  443^4;  and  the 
Brontes,  443^4;  Herbert,  281-2;  Latin 
literature,  120 
ESL,  54,  96,  97 

espionage  fiction  see  spy  fiction 
essay:  18th  C  verse  essay,  351;  as  genre,  3, 
286,  365,  406 

‘estates  morality’:  and  Shakespeare,  246 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  3 17,  317—18; 

library,  8;  The  Man  of  Mode,  327,  329 
ethical  literature:  ME,  148 
ethics:  and  literary  theory,  15;  and  the 
novel,  372 

ethnic  writing:  American.  550; 

autobiography,  554 
ethnicity,  683 
ethnomethodology,  59 
etymology,  90(2);  OE  dictionary,  85 
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eugenics:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  522 
euphemism,  90 

Euripides:  and  W.  Golding,  516;  and 
O’Neill,  657;  The  Bacchae,  516; 
Electra,  657;  Medea ,  232 
evangelicalism:  and  G.  Eliot,  446,  see  also 
religion 

Evans,  Caradoc:  My  People,  500 
Evans,  J.  Martin,  299 
Evans,  Margery:  rape  case,  297,  297-8 
Evelyn,  John:  Sylva,  343-4 
Everson,  William,  592,  601,  614-15 
Everyman,  173 

evil:  and  Coleridge,  399;  in  Marlowe 
productions,  261;  in  Milton,  303,  308, 
see  also  sin 
evolution:  literary,  45 
evolutionary  theory:  and  Darwin,  454 
execution:  of  Jacobites  as  spectacle,  341-2 
exemplum:  Chaucer,  182-3,  191 
Exeter:  book  trade,  5 
Exeter  book,  128-9 
Exeter  Coditex  Project,  97 
An  Exhortation  to  Christian  Living,  123 
exile,  679,  680;  Asia-Pacific  literature,  740; 
in  Conrad,  492;  in  Joyce,  507;  in 
literature,  482,  507;  Marian  exiles, 
protest  writing,  201 
Exodus,  127 
Exodus  (ME),  163 
expatriation:  and  E.  White,  649;  in 
Rushdie,  743 
experience:  and  art,  195 
experimental  literature,  477,  478,  508 
experimental  theatre:  San  Francisco,  615, 
see  also  alternative  theatre 
exploration:  17th  C,  285 
Expressionism,  42 

eyewitness  accounts:  in  T.S.  Eliot,  535-6 
Eyre,  Edward  John:  and  Meredith,  447 
Ezekiel,  Nissim,  678,  740 
Facey,  Albert  Barnett:  A  Fortunate  Life, 
712(2) 

factory  question,  435 
fairy  tales:  and  Atwood,  724(2);  and 
Coover,  648 

faith:  in  Arnold,  453;  in  Chaucer,  179;  in 
Froude,  455;  in  Hopkins,  422,  423;  in 
Thompson,  432,  see  also  religion 
Falkland,  Henry,  Viscount  see  Cary, 
Henry 

Falkland,  Lady:  and  Byron,  388 
Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  second  Viscount, 
275 

Fall,  Aminata  Sow,  692 


family:  and  Austen,  403;  and  Dickens, 
441(2);  and  G.  Eliot,  436;  and  D.H. 
Lawrence,  500-1;  and  Meredith,  447; 
and  Shakespeare,  232;  in  ME 
romance,  154;  in  modernist  fiction, 
503;  in  Victorian  verse,  412 
family  relationships:  brother-sister  in 
Dickens,  441;  father-daughter  in 
Shakespeare,  229,  242;  father-son, 
Shakespeare,  243;  mother-child,  737; 
parent-child,  412;  siblinghood  and 
incest,  Shakespeare,  238,  see  also 
fatherhood;  patriarchy 
fantasy:  and  M.  Shelley,  404;  children’s 
literature,  illustration,  7;  in  Carroll, 
420 

fantasy  literature:  American,  573-4,  582- 
3;  and  ME  literature,  152;  on  war, 
582-3 

Farah,  Nuruddin,  694;  Close  Sesame,  681 
farce:  Victorian,  467 
Farmer,  Beverley,  68 1 
Farquhar,  George,  326;  The  Constant 
Couple,  327;  The  Recruiting  Officer,  121 
Farrell,  James  T.,  633,  652 
Farren,  Elizabeth,  355 
Fascism:  and  Pound,  609,  61 1,  613,  see 
also  politics 

fatherhood:  in  G.  Eliot,  446;  in  Friel,  536; 
in  Greene,  514-15,  see  also  family; 
family  relationships 
Fatunde,  Tunde,  690 
Faulkner,  William,  575,  582,  605,  633-5; 
and  Lytle,  621;  and  Wolfe,  635; 
Absalom,  Absalom!,  582,  633,  634,  635; 
As  I  Lay  Dying,  635;  A  Fable,  582;  Go 
Down,  Moses,  634;  The  Hamlet, 

635(2),  635;  Intruder  in  the  Dust,  582; 
Light  in  August,  582,  634;  The 
Mansion,  635;  Mosquitoes,  578; 
Requiem  for  a  Nun,  634;  Sanctuary, 
634;  Sartoris,  633;  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury,  634,  634-5;  The  Town,  582,  635; 
The  Unvanquished,  633 
Faust  tradition:  and  Orwell,  513 
faux  amis,  97 
Fawcett,  Brian,  718 
Federal  Theater  Project,  666 
Federman,  Raymond,  580-1,  581(2),  651; 

The  Voice  in  the  Closet,  65 1 
Feist,  Sigmund,  91 
Felix:  Vita  Sancti  Guthlaci,  128 
Fell,  Margaret,  274-5 
Felperin,  Howard,  237 
Felsted  of  London,  171 
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female;  see  also  feminine;  feminism  and 
feminist  theory;  women 
‘female  aesthetic’:  C.  Rossetti,  426 
female  sexuality,  31;  in  Burney,  374;  in 
Shakespeare,  228-9,  232,  see  also  sex 
and  sexuality;  women 
female  textuality:  in  Chaucer,  180 
feminine,  31;  and  Dickens,  436;  and 
O'Neill,  660;  in  Bunyan,  332;  in  W. 
Collins,  446-7;  in  Milton,  295;  in  W. 
Stevens,  620;  in  Tennyson,  428,  see 
also  female;  feminism  and  feminist 
theory;  gender;  women 
feminism  and  feminist  theory,  28-36;  17th 
C,  277,  339;  and  17th  C  history,  314— 
15;  and  African  fiction,  692;  and  Behn, 
328;  and  Cellier,  332;  and  Chaucer, 

187;  and  Godwin,  400;  and 
Lentricchia,  45;  and  Milton,  293,  295; 
and  M.  Moore,  606;  and  Osborne, 
288-9;  and  Rhys,  736;  and 
Shakespeare,  229,  241-2,  242;  and 
Weldon,  519-20;  and  classical 
literature,  2;  and  detective  fiction,  496- 
7;  and  narrative,  14;  and  new 
historicism,  336;  and  philosophy,  29- 
30;  and  postmodernism,  14;  and 
theatre,  529;  and  women’s  studies,  28; 
African,  685-6;  American,  574;  black, 
555,  see  also  female;  feminine;  gender; 
woman  question;  women 
feminist  writers;  American,  550;  poets, 
527;  Renaissance  drama,  269;  Shaw  as 
feminist  writer,  467,  see  also  women 
writers 

Fennario,  David,  731-2 
Fenollosa,  Ernest;  and  Yeats,  540; 

Nishikigi ,  540 
Fenton,  James,  527 
Ferguson,  Adam:  and  Scott,  400;  An 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society, 
400 

Fernandez,  Ramon,  620 
Fernando,  Basil,  683 
Fernando,  Lloyd,  680;  Scorpion  Orchid, 
680 

Fernando,  Patrick,  683(2) 

Ferris,  William,  605 
festive  culture:  ME,  136-7 
fetishism:  Chaucer,  190 
Ficino,  Marsilio,  200 
fiction:  and  psychoanalysis,  27(2);  self¬ 
generating,  476;  semiotics  of,  21 
fictionality:  Chaucer,  186 
Fiedler,  Leslie,  574 


Field  Day  Company,  536 
Fielding,  Henry,  345,  355,  365,  366-7, 

372-3;  and  Swift,  359;  pamphlets, 

366-7;  parody  and,  338;  Amelia,  373; 
Anna  Boleyn,  372-3;  A  Charge 
Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury,  366;  ‘An 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Late 
Increase  of  Robbers’,  366;  Examples 
of  the  Interposition  of  Providence,  366- 
7;  Joseph  Andrews,  372,  373(3);  ‘A 
Plan  of  the  Universal  Register-Office’, 
366;  A  Proposal  for  Making  an 
Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor,  366- 
7;  Tom  Jones,  373(3) 
film:  and  Conrad,  492;  and  Marxism,  43; 

and  the  American  city,  578 
film  theory,  31,  41(2);  and 
poststructuralism,  41 

films:  of  Shakespeare,  226(2);  of  Victorian 
plays,  466;  Apocalypse  Now,  489; 
Casablanca,  648;  The  Fringedwellers, 
680;  Rambo  films,  579;  Viva  Zapata!, 
642,  see  also  media 

fin-de-siecle  writers,  432;  and  symbolism, 
434 

finance:  theatre.  469,  see  also  commerce; 
economics;  money 

Finch,  Anne,  countess  of  Winchilsea, 

350-1 

Findley,  Timothy,  715,  722;  The  Telling  of 
Lies,  722 

Finley,  Karen,  655 
Finnsburh  Fragment ,  122 
First  World  War  see  war 
Firth,  John,  57,  92 

Fish,  Stanley,  105;  and  Sir  T.  Browne,  287 
Fisher,  Roy:  A  Furnace,  527 
Fisher,  Thomas,  171 
Fisk,  John,  556 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  631-2;  and  Conrad, 
492;  and  Salinger,  642;  on  writing, 

631;  The  Great  Gatsby,  40,  492,  632(3); 
Tender  Is  the  Night,  479,  632 
Fitzgerald,  Zelda,  631;  Save  Me  the 
Waltz,  632 

Fitzralph,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  145-6 
Fitzrovians,  512 

Flaubert,  Gustave,  18,  44;  and  Pound, 

614;  Bouvard  et  Petuchet,  614 
Flecknoe,  Richard,  328 
Fleming,  Ian,  484 
Fletcher,  John,  267-8,  317;  and 

mannerism,  257;  editorial  matters,  6; 
(with  Beaumont),  267-8;  proof¬ 
reading  procedures,  252;  The  Knight  of 
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the  Burning  Pestle ,  267;  The  Maid’s 
Tragedy,  250-1,  267;  Philaster,  267; 
(with  Massinger),  The  Custom  of  the 
Country,  267-8;  Sir  John  Van  Olden 
Barnevelt,  255;  (with  Shakespeare), 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  187 
Flower,  Robin,  128 
flytyng  form,  160 

The  Flytyng  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  1 59 
Fogel,  Ephim,  223 

folk  drama:  in  Canada,  732;  ME,  170 
folk  etymology,  90 

folk-tale:  and  Aboriginal  oral  discourse, 
703;  in  ME  literature,  151-2,  152 
folklore:  and  OE  texts,  132;  and 

Shakespeare,  245;  and  Yeats,  525;  in 
Atwood,  724;  in  Barbour,  158;  ‘quete’, 
253 

Follett,  Ken:  Lie  Down  with  Lions,  485 
folly:  16th  C,  204;  17th  C,  266;  and  More, 
204 

food:  and  Cather,  627;  and  Dickens,  440; 
and  Shepard,  665;  food  symbolism, 
652;  literary  gastronomy,  480;  names, 
52 

Ford,  Charles  Henri,  605 
Ford,  Ford  Madox,  481,  495;  and  Lowell, 
603;  and  Pound,  612;  and  realism,  493; 
autobiography,  451;  The  Last  Post, 
495;  Parade’s  End,  436 
Ford,  John,  268-9;  and  Shakespeare,  230; 
The  Broken  Heart,  268,  268-9,  269; 

The  Ladies  Traill,  268;  Love’s 
Sacrifice,  268,  269;  Perkin  Warbeck, 
268,  268-9;  'Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore, 
268-9,  269 

Fordham,  Mary  Weston,  560 
foreign  policy:  18th  C,  342-3 
formalists:  Russian  Formalists,  15,  18, 
40-1 

Forster,  E.M.,  481,  498-9;  and  Lawrence, 
500;  and  the  Raj,  494-5;  short 
narratives,  498;  Howards  End,  499; 

The  Longest  Journey,  499(2);  A 
Passage  to  India,  498-9;  ‘The  Story  of 
a  Panic’,  499 
Forster,  John,  439,  466 
Forsyth,  Frederick,  485 
Forth  and  Bargy  dialect,  88-9 
fortuna,  193 
fortune:  in  Spenser,  21 1 
The  Fortunes  of  Men,  123 
Foucault,  Michel,  24-5,  36-7,  46,  340, 

416,  419;  and  Bakhtin,  40;  and  Butler 
(19th  C),  451;  and  Habermas,  39;  and 


W.  James,  45;  and  W.  Stevens,  45;  and 
political  modernism,  42;  Discipline  and 
Punish,  45 
Fowke,  Joseph,  365 

Fowles,  John,  517;  and  postmodernism, 
477;  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman, 
436;  A  Maggot,  517 
Fox,  George  L.,  469 
Foxe,  John:  The  Book  of  Martyrs,  205 
Foxwell,  A.K.,  203 
Fraenkel,  Michael,  638 
Frame,  Janet,  680,  746;  The  Carpathians, 
746;  Daughter  Buffalo,  746-7 
France:  and  Cather,  627;  and  Milton,  292, 
296;  place  names,  101,  see  also  French 
literature 

Franciscans:  and  Langland,  145-6 
Frank,  Waldo,  639 
Frankfurt  School,  39,  609 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  557-8,  557;  language, 
558-9;  letters,  558;  Autobiography,  558 
Franks  Casket,  70 
Fraser,  Keath,  716,  720 
Fraser,  Robert,  692 
free  verse,  583;  Pound,  61 1 
freedom  of  speech  see  censorship 
Freeman,  Donald,  105 
freemasonry,  338 
French  aesthetic  thought:  Scottish 
influence  on,  341 

French  literature:  and  Chaucer,  179,  180; 
and  Swinburne,  433;  women  in,  33,  see 
also  France 

French  Revolution:  and  American  18th  C 
writing,  554;  and  Austen,  402;  and 
British  writers,  383,  400,  405;  and 
Burke,  404-5;  and  Enlightenment  in 
England,  405;  in  Victorian  fiction,  437, 
see  also  revolution 
Freneau,  Philip,  559 

Freud,  Sigmund,  17,  26,  36,  46,  371,  518; 
and  Beckett,  516;  and  Milton,  307; 
and  O’Neill,  659,  660;  and  Poe,  567; 
and  Roth,  646;  and  child  abuse,  36; 
and  feminist  criticism  of  Shakespeare, 
242;  and  illusion,  489-90;  Civilization 
and  Its  Discontents,  449;  ‘Mourning 
and  Melancholia’,  430;  ‘On 
Narcissism,  An  Introduction’,  307 
fricatives,  68,  71(2) 

Friel,  Brian,  536;  Aristocrats,  536;  Faith 
Healer,  536 

Friendly  Vindication  of  Mr  Dry  den,  321-2 
friendship:  in  Ford,  268 
Frithegod  of  Canterbury,  1 16; 
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Breuiloquium  uitae  Wilfridi,  116 
Frobenius:  and  Senghor,  685 
Fromkin,  Victoria  A.,  53 
frontier:  Canadian  experience,  718;  in 
Hawthorne,  565 

frontier  literature:  American,  562-3 
Frost,  Robert,  107,  551,  593,  599-600; 
and  Kinnell,  602;  ‘Never  Again  Would 
Birds’  Song  Be  the  Same’,  600;  ‘A 
Patch  of  Old  Snow’,  600;  ‘Quest  of  the 
Orchis’,  600;  ‘Stopping  by  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Evening’,  103;  ‘Two  Tramps  in 
Mud  Time’,  600 

Froude,  J.A.:  and  C.  Rossetti,  426;  The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,  455 
Frye,  Northrop,  15,  714;  and  Atwood, 
724-5 

Fugard,  Athol:  and  Beckett,  534;  and 
Brecht,  534 

Fugitives:  and  Agrarians,  621 
Fuller,  Henry  Blake,  565 
Fuller,  Hoyt,  576 
Fullerton,  William  Morton:  and 
Wharton,  625-6 
functional  grammar,  54 
Fuseli,  Henry,  308 
Futurism,  40-1 
Gabel,  John,  251 
Gabler,  Hans  Walter,  507 
Gadamer,  Hans-Georg,  209 
Gaddis,  William:  and  DeLillo,  650;  The 
Recognitions,  580 
Gaelic  tradition:  in  Canada,  727 
Gaisford,  Thomas,  353 
Gallant,  Mavis,  710-11,  719(2),  720(2), 
725;  ‘An  Autobiography’,  721;  ‘Irina’, 
720 

Gallop,  Jane:  Reading  Lacan,  35 
Gallup,  Donald,  659 
Galsworthy,  John,  495 
games:  narrative  tactics  as,  576 
gardens:  18th  C,  344,  347;  garden 
aesthetics,  343 
Gardner,  Helen,  280 
Gardner,  John,  578 
Gardner,  Sarah,  357 
Gare,  Nene:  The  Fringe  dwellers,  680 
Garland,  Hamlin,  656 
Garrick,  David,  357,  358,  368,  467 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel:  and  Drydel9 
Garvey,  Marcus,  577,  734 
Gasche,  Rodolphe,  23 
Gascoigne,  George,  206;  The  Adventures 
of  Master  F.J.,  206 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  435;  and  Arabian 


Nights,  2;  and  Unitarianism,  436; 

North  and  South,  437 
Gass,  William  H.:  The  Tunnel,  576 
The  Gast  of  Gy,  1 40 
gastronomy  see  food 
Gates,  H.L.  Jr,  574 

Gaudier-Brzeska,  Henri:  and  Pound,  608- 
9,614 

de  Gaultier,  Jules,  520 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ,  136, 
144(2),  151-2,  152,  152-3,  154-5 
Gawain-poet,  143-4 
gay  see  homosexual 
Gay,  John,  350,  356;  Achilles,  356;  The 
Beggar’s  Opera,  356(3);  The 
Shepherd’s  Week,  351;  Trivia,  350 
Gayle,  Addison,  577 
Gee,  Maurice,  747 
Geertz,  Clifford,  450 
Geirow,  Karl  Ragnar,  659 
Gellhorn,  Martha,  651 
Gelling,  Margaret,  99 
Gems,  Pam,  529 

gender,  30,  45;  and  Arnold,  416;  and 
Atwood,  724;  and  Ba,  692;  and 
Beckett,  533;  and  C.  Bronte,  417;  and 
E.  Bronte,  418;  and  E.B.  Browning, 
419;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  521-2;  and 
Fielding,  373;  and  Ford,  268;  and 
Gordimer,  697;  and  Milton,  293,  295, 
297,  305;  and  M.  Moore,  606;  and 
Pound,  611;  and  Shakespeare,  228, 
234,  242;  and  Shaw,  467;  and 
Tennyson.  428;  and  W.C.  Williams, 
606;  and  Wordsworth,  397;  and 
American  literature,  555;  and  cross¬ 
dressing,  227-8,  255-6;  and  language, 
62,  93,  275;  and  literacy  instruction  in 
America,  558;  and  literary  canon,  29, 
33;  and  Middle  Scots  language,  158-9; 
and  morality  plays,  173;  and  poetic 
language,  45;  and  Renaissance  drama, 
251,  269;  and  Victorian  verse,  412; 
gender  change,  59-60,  75; 
grammatical,  76(2);  in  Renaissance, 
201,  202;  male-female  literary 
relationships,  555;  politics  of,  390; 
sociolinguistics  of  gender  relations, 
102,  104;  stereotyping,  373,  see  also 
female;  feminine;  feminism  and 
feminist  theory;  women 
genealogies,  124,  126-7,  129 
Genesis  (ME),  163 
Genesis  (OE),  122,  126 
genetic  linguistics,  61 
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Genette,  Gerard,  203 
genre,  18(2),  19;  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  267;  and  Chaucer,  180-1; 
and  Glassco,  721;  and  Jonson,  278; 
and  D.FI.  Lawrence,  501;  and  gender 
in  Gordimer,  696;  and  non-fictional 
prose,  285;  genre  novel,  477;  new 
genre,  723;  social  theory,  20-1;  theory, 
and  Bakhtin,  40;  Victorian,  412; 
Australian  literature,  700,  706; 
Canadian  literature,  721 
gentillesse:  in  Chaucer,  189 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  166;  and 
Tennyson,  431;  British  History,  431 
geography:  18th  C  American  writing  on, 
559;  and  literature,  279 
geolinguistics,  62 
George,  Kathleen,  656 
George,  Peter:  Dr  Strangelove,  579,  645 
georgic  tradition:  and  F.M.  Ford,  495 
Gerin,  Winifred,  444 
Germain,  George,  358 
German  Expressionism:  and  Canadian 
drama,  731 

German  literature:  and  Jewish-American 
literature,  575 
German  loan-words,  94 
German  philosophy,  37 
Germany:  English  in,  60-1;  Shakespeare 
productions,  225(2),  226 
gerund,  76,  90-1 

gesture:  art  of,  355;  in  Dickens,  440-1 
Ghanaian  literature  see  West  African 
literature 

ghazal:  and  Forster,  499 
Ghose,  Zulfikar:  Figures  of  Enchantment, 
681 

Ghosh,  Amitav,  744 
ghost  stories:  Kipling,  495 
ghosts:  in  James,  566 
Gibbon,  Edward,  367-8;  and  Naipaul, 
734;  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  367,  367-8,  368 
Gibbs,  Robert,  731 
Gibson,  Graeme,  726-7 
Gidal,  Peter,  42 
gift  books,  7 
The  Gifts  of  Men,  123 
Gilbert,  Sandra  M.,  34,  45,  403-4,  418, 
619-20,  686 
Gilbert,  W.S.,  469 
Gilchrist,  Ellen,  605 
Gildon,  Charles,  351;  Measure  for 
Measure;  or,  Beauty  the  Best 
Advocate,  327 


Gillette,  William,  656 
Gillis,  Pieter,  204 

Ginsberg,  Allen,  587,  600,  652;  Mind 
Breaths,  600;  Plutonian  Ode,  600 
Girard,  Rene,  609 

Gissing,  George,  449-50;  Born  in  Exile, 
450;  ‘Joseph’,  450 
Glaser,  Vaughan,  732 
Glaspell,  Susan,  654 
Glassco,  John,  721;  Memoirs  of 
Montparnasse,  721,  722 
Glickman,  Susan:  The  Power  to  Move, 

730 

glossaries,  117 
glosses,  70 
glossography,  87 
glottalization,  67,  69 
Gluck,  Louise,  587 

Gobineau,  Joseph-Arthur,  Comte  de:  and 
Senghor,  685 

Godwin,  George:  and  The  Builder,  462 
Godwin,  William,  405,  406;  and 

Coleridge,  394;  and  Wordsworth,  394; 
Damon  and  Delia,  400;  Essay  on 
Population,  408 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von:  and 
Arnold,  451,  453;  Bildungsidee ,  457; 
‘Wanderer’s  Night  Song’,  584 
Gold,  Michael,  575 
gold-field  novels:  Australian,  705 
Golding,  Arthur:  and  Shakespeare,  245; 
and  Spenser,  213;  translation  of  Ovid 
Metamorphoses,  245 

Golding,  William,  516-17;  The  Inheritors, 
516;  Lord  of  the  Flies,  516(2) 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  345,  357,  368,  368, 
584;  audience,  357;  The  Good Natur’d 
Man,  357 

Goldstein,  Malcolm,  666 
Goodman,  Nelson,  552-3,  586 
Goodwin,  Ken,  700 
Gooneratne,  Yasmine,  683(2);  Relative 
Merits:  A  Personal  Memoir  of  the 
Bandaranaike  Family  of  Sri  Lanka, 
683^1,  684 

Gorbachev,  Mikhail:  speeches,  25 
Gordimer,  Nadine,  519,  681,  686,  687, 
696-7;  Burgher’s  Daughter,  519;  The 
Conservationist,  697;  A  Guest  of 
Honour,  696-7;  July’s  People,  697;  A 
Sport  of  Nature,  519,  696,  697;  A 
World  of  Strangers,  696 
Gordon,  Caroline,  582 
Gordone,  Charles,  665 
Gospel  ofNicodemus  (ME),  169 
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Gosse,  Edmund,  451 
gossip,  63 

gothic,  436;  20th  C  novel,  504(2);  and 
Atwood,  724;  and  E.  Bronte,  445;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  522;  and  Tennyson,  431; 
and  Wordsworth,  386;  female,  724;  sex 
in  novels,  484-5 
Gothic  (language),  85 
Gough,  J.V.,  86-7 
de  Gourmont,  Remy,  598 
Gover,  Robert,  645 
government:  in  Langland,  151 
government-binding  theory,  54,  79(2) 
Govier,  Katherine,  721 
Gower,  John,  135,  136,  155-6;  and 
Chaucer,  196;  and  Middle  Scots 
literature,  160;  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  156; 
Confessio  Amantis,  138,  155(4),  155-6; 
Vox  Clamantis,  155-6,  156,  196 
Goyen,  William,  644 
Grace,  Patricia,  745,  746;  Electric  City, 

747 

Graham,  J.W.,  509-10 
Graham,  Jorie:  Erosion,  587 
Graham,  Sheilah,  631 
Grail  motif:  in  Atwood,  724 
grammar,  53-4,  54,  208;  case  grammar, 

58;  categorical  grammar,  54; 

Chomsky,  54;  cognitive,  54;  English 
and  American  compared,  92; 
functional  grammar,  54;  history  of 
grammatical  theory,  55;  Langland, 

147;  universal,  54;  unorthodox  in 
American  black  writing,  576 
Gramsci,  Antonio,  13,  39—40,  463;  letters, 
40 

Grant,  George:  and  Atwood,  724-5 
Granville,  George,  Baron  Lansdowne: 

The  Jew  of  Venice,  356 
Grass,  Gunther:  and  Swift,  360 
Graves,  Caroline:  and  W.  Collins,  446 
Graves,  Robert,  4,  526;  and  W.  Harris, 

736;  love  poetry,  526;  The  White 
Goddess,  526,  736;  Wife  to  Mr  Milton , 
293 

Gray,  Alasdair:  and  postmodernism,  477 
Gray,  John:  musical  plays,  731;  Billy 
Bishop  Goes  to  War,  731 
Gray,  Robert,  711 

Gray,  Simon,  536;  The  Common  Pursuit, 
655 

Gray,  Thomas,  353;  ‘Epitaph  on  Mrs. 

Clarke’,  353 
Great  Vowel  Shift,  72 
Great  War  see  war  literature 


Greece:  and  Swinburne,  433 
Greek  (classical):  in  AS  England,  86; 

scholarship  in  OE,  116(2) 

Greek- Australian  drama,  7 1 3 
Greenblatt,  Stephen,  204,  317 
Greene,  Graham,  477,  484,  514-15,  514; 
Brighton  Rock,  515;  The  Power  and 
the  Glory,  5 1 5 

Greene,  Robert,  265;  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay,  265;  Pandosto,  206 
Gregg,  Frances,  514 
Gregory  of  Tours:  Vitae  Patrum,  128 
Gregory,  Augusta,  Lady:  and  Yeats,  524 
Gregory  of  Ely,  1 3 1 
Greimas,  Algirdas  Julien,  21 
Greville,  Fulke  (Lord  Brooke),  286;  Letter 
to  an  Honourable  Lady,  286;  Life  of 
Sidney,  286 

Grice,  H.  Paul,  25,  55,  105,  107,  537 
grief:  and  Renaissance,  201 
Grimm  brothers:  and  Atwood,  724;  and 
Sexton,  616 
Grob,  Alan,  415 
Grolier  Club:  New  York,  7 
Groom,  Mary,  308 

grotesque:  and  Ruskin,  460;  female,  28;  in 
Wordsworth,  385-6;  ME,  143,  see  also 
character  types 
Grotowski,  Jerzy,  530 
Grove,  Frederick  Philip,  721 
Guattari,  Felix,  13,  26 
Gubar,  Susan.  34,  45,  403-4,  418,  619-20, 
686 

Guillaume  de  Deguileville:  Le  Pelerinage 
de  la  vie  humaine,  168 
Guillim,  John:  and  Swift,  36 1 ;  A  Display 
of  Heraldry,  361 
guilt:  and  De  Quincey,  407;  in 

Shakespeare,  235-6;  literature  of.  3 
Gullah,  66 

Gunawardene,  Gamini,  683 
Gunn,  Thom:  and  Larkin,  526 
Gurik,  Robert,  731 
Guthlac,  128 
Guyanese  creole,  66 
Gwala,  Mafika,  699 
Gwynne,  Nell,  467 
gynaecological  imagery,  128 
gynocritics,  31,418 
Gyrell,  George,  451 
H.D.,  573,  591,  628;  and  Cravens,  613; 
and  F.  Gregg,  514;  and  V.B.  Jordan, 
624;  Asphodel,  613;  The  Hedgehog, 

628;  Hedylus,  628;  ‘Hermetic 
Definitions’,  591;  Notes  on  Thought 
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and  Vision,  59 1 ;  The  Wise  Sappho,  59 1 
Habermas,  Jurgen,  12,  14,  39,  46;  and 
Foucault,  36;  and  Jameson,  44;  and 
Williams,  43 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  449;  and  Bowles,  643 
hagiography,  1 19;  in  Chaucer,  192; 
Katherine  Group,  169;  Latin 
literature,  120;  Life  of  Colum  Cille, 

119;  medieval,  1 16;  OE,  1 19,  130;  of 
More,  204 
Haines,  C.,  244 
Halberstadt,  John,  635 
Hale,  Emily:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  595 
Hall,  Roger:  The  Share  Club,  749 
Hall,  Stuart,  13 
Halle,  Morris,  179 
Halley,  Edmond,  337 
Halliday,  Michael,  53,  97,  101 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  557;  language,  558— 
9 

Hammett,  Dashiell,  579;  Continental  Op 
stories,  579;  Red  Harvest,  579;  Woman 
in  the  Dark,  637 
Hamner,  Robert  D.,  735 
Hampshire  place  names,  100 
hand  imagery,  245 
Handel,  George  Frederick,  343 
handwriting:  Elizabethan,  and 
Shakespeare,  244 
Hardie,  Keir:  journalism,  465 
Hardison,  O.B.,  208 
Hardwick,  Elizabeth,  575 
Hardy,  Thomas,  420-1,  448-9,  450,  461, 
462,  503;  and  Arnold,  415;  and 
Callisto  myth,  723-4;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  405;  editions,  448;  letters, 
421;  metre,  69-70;  parody  in,  413; 
textual  studies,  448;  ‘Epitaph  by 
Labourers’,  421;  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,  461;  ‘Going  and  Staying’,  421; 
‘The  Impercipient’,  421;  ‘In  Her 
Precincts’,  421;  Jude  the  Obscure,  436, 
448,  450;  The  Return  of  the  Native, 

450;  ‘The  Self-Unseeing’,  421;  Tess  of 
the  d'Urbervilles,  417,  448,  450;  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,  448;  ‘The  Vaulted 
Way’,  420-1;  ‘Waiting  Both’,  421 
Hardyng,  John:  Chronicle,  164,  194 
Harington,  Sir  John,  241 
Harlem:  Harlem  Renaissance,  577,  639- 
40,  685;  in  literature,  578 
Harley,  Robert,  361 
Harper,  Frances  E.W.:  poems,  560 
Harpur,  Charles,  707(2) 

Harrigan,  Edward,  656 


Harris,  Dr  John:  dictionary,  95 
Harris,  Frank,  512 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  640 
Harris,  Michael,  368 
Harris,  Wilson,  678,  733,  736;  Ascent  to 
Omai,  736;  Palace  of  the  Peacock,  736 
Harrison,  Paul  Carter,  687;  The  Great 
Mac  Daddy,  687 

Harrowing  of  Hell  (York/Towneley),  172 
Hart,  Moss,  574 
Hartle,  P.N.,  361 
Hartman,  Charles  O.,  583 
Hartman,  Geoffrey:  Criticism  in  the 
Wilderness,  587 
Harty,  John  III,  539 
Harvey,  Gabriel:  and  Spenser,  210 
Harvey,  Irene,  23 
Harwood,  Gwen,  711(2) 

Hashmi,  Alamgir,  681-2 
Hassan,  Ihab,  12,  13,  741 
Hau’ofa,  Epeli:  Kisses  in  the  Nederends, 
750 

Hawes,  Stephen,  137 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  552,  563-5;  and 
European  revolutions,  554;  and 
gender,  555;  ‘The  Custom  House’,  564; 
The  Marble  Faun,  564-5;  ‘The 
Minister’s  Black  Veil’,  565;  ‘Roger 
Malvin’s  Burial’,  565;  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  210,  564;  ‘Young  Goodman 
Brown’,  565 
Hawthorne,  Una,  564 
Hay,  Sir  Gilbert:  Buik  of  King  Alexander 
the  Conquerour,  1 59-60 
Hay,  James:  and  Donne,  208 
Hayashi,  Aki:  and  Blunden,  520-1 
Hayley,  William,  366 
Hayman,  Francis,  308(2) 

Hayward,  John:  Life  of  Henry  IV,  228 
Haywood,  Thomas,  336-7 
Hazlitt,  W.C.,  5 

Hazlitt,  William,  405,  406(2),  407(2);  and 
Byron,  388;  and  Naipaul,  734;  and 
Shelley,  398;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  405;  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
388 

Head,  Bessie:  A  Bewitched  Crossroads, 
698;  A  Question  of  Power,  698 
health:  18th  C,  339 

Heaney,  Seamus,  482,  527-8,  527;  peat 
bog  and,  527;  ‘Bogland’,  527;  The 
Haw  Lantern,  528;  ‘Station  Island’, 
527-8 

‘Hearne  Fragment’,  163 
Hearne,  Thomas,  5 
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Heath,  Stephen,  42,  518 

Hebert,  Ann:  Les  Fous  de  Bassan,  725 

Hebraism,  37,  see  also  anti-Semitism; 

Jewish  culture;  Judaism 
Hebrew  biblical  narrative,  18 
Hebrew  etymology:  Blake,  385 
Hebrew  learning:  and  Milton,  295-6 
Hebrew  poetic  tradition:  and  Donne,  279 
Hector,  Anne,  447;  Her  Dearest  Foe ,  447 
Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  14,  23, 
37;  and  O’Neill,  659;  and  Pater,  457;  in 
Britain,  465 
hegemony,  40 

Heger,  M.:  and  C.  Bronte,  443 
Heidegger,  Martin,  14(2),  21,  24,  40,  292, 
323^1,  584 

Heimbach,  Peter:  and  Milton,  301 
Hejinian,  Lyn,  583,  590 
Hellenism,  37 

Heller,  Joseph,  574;  God  Knows ,  647 
Heilman,  Lillian,  653 
Helpmann,  Robert,  299 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  33,  575(2),  629-31; 
and  Fitzgerald,  631;  and  Salinger,  642; 
and  Steinbeck,  636;  A  Farewell  to 
Arms ,  630,  631;  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls ,  631;  ‘In  Another  Country’,  631; 
In  Our  Time ,  630;  'Indian  Camp’,  630; 
Islands  in  the  Stream ,  631;  ‘Out  of 
Season’,  630;  The  Sun  Also  Rises ,  630; 
To  Have  and  Have  Not,  630;  ‘Up  in 
Michigan’,  630-1 
Henderson,  Alice  Corbin:  and  W. 

Stevens,  618-19 

Henley,  Beth:  Crimes  of  the  Heart ,  665 
Henry  V:  book  ownership  and  reading, 

142 

Henryson,  Robert,  137,  159,  203;  Fables, 
157,  159;  Orpheus  and  Erudices,  159; 
The  Preaching  of  the  Swallow ,  157; 

The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  157,  159, 
164 

Henslowe,  Philip,  253-4;  Diary,  231, 254 
Hepworth,  Barbara,  503 
Heraclitus:  and  Beckett,  516 
heraldry,  143,  158 
heralds,  3 

Herbarium  (OE),  86,  117 
Herbert,  George,  201,  210,  280-2;  and 
Bishop,  590;  and  Donne,  279;  and 
Larkin,  527;  and  Pembroke  family, 

275;  and  C.  Rossetti,  426;  and 
Spenser,  279;  and  Vaughan,  279;  and 
Walton,  288;  and  colonial  American 
poetry,  556;  allusions  to,  282; 


‘Affliction’,  527;  ‘British  Church’,  279; 
The  Church,  281,  281-2;  ‘Employment 
(I)’,  282;  ‘Love  III’,  281;  ‘Posie’,  288; 
The  Temple,  281,  282,  556;  ‘Vertue’, 
104,  282;  ‘The  Windows’,  281 
Herbert,  Lady  Mary,  202 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Edward,  Lord,  288 
Herbert,  William,  275 
Herbst,  Josephine,  576 
Herder,  Johann,  37 
Herebert,  William,  1 60 
hermeneutics:  Chaucer,  190 
Hermetica,  244 
hermeticism,  282 
Heme,  James  A.,  656 
hero:  heroic  ethic  and  Morris,  424; 
heroism  and  Woolf,  509-10;  heroism 
in  Milton,  303-4;  in  Dickens,  440;  in 
Ellison,  641 

Herrick,  Robert:  Hesperides ,  284 
Herrick,  Robert  (American  novelist),  629 
Herschel,  Sir  William.  337 
Hertford,  Algernon  Seymour,  earl  of,  368 
Hesiod:  and  Milton,  299 
‘hetero-criticism’,  427 
heterosexuality:  and  patriarchy,  35 
Heywood,  Thomas:  and  patronage,  265; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  252;  pageants, 
271 

Hibberd,  Jack,  713 

Hiberno-English,  59,  62,  66;  ME,  88-9, 
see  also  Irish 

Hiberno-Latin  literature,  117 
Hicks,  Granville,  633 
hierarchy:  in  Spenser,  209 
Higgins,  George  V.,  579 
Higgs,  Griffin,  8 
Highmore,  Joseph,  345 
Highway,  Thompson,  732 
Hildebrandslied,  121 
Hill,  Christopher,  315 
Hill,  Geoffrey:  Mercian  Hymns,  527; 
Peguv,  527 

Hill,  Thomas:  The  Gardener  's  Labyrinth, 
206 

Hilton,  Walter,  140;  Scale  of  Perfection, 
168 

Himes,  Chester,  574,  578 
Hinduism:  and  exile,  679 
Hines,  Thomas,  619 
Hinkley,  Eleanor,  594 
Hinman,  Charlton,  223 
Hintikka,  Jaakko,  79 
Hirsh,  John  C.,  187(2) 

Hisperica  Famina,  117 
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historical  criticism,  36—46 
historical  novel,  400;  African,  691-2; 
Victorian,  437 

historicism:  and  Marxism,  44; 

Renaissance,  202;  Shakespearean,  228 
historiography,  240,  405;  stereotyping  in, 
40 

history:  and  Arnold,  417;  and  Conrad, 
491;  and  Gordimer,  519;  and  Johnson, 
364;  and  Shaw,  538;  and  Spenser,  212; 
and  African  literature,  686-7;  and 
autobiography,  693;  and  Canadian 
literature,  725;  and  class,  43;  and 
Georgian  society,  367;  and  literary 
theory,  16;  and  literature,  554;  and 
ME  literature,  141;  and  metaphorical 
discourse,  574;  and  narratology,  19; 
and  new  literatures,  678;  and 
postmodernism,  14;  bibliographical,  4; 
cultural  history  and  the  Renaissance, 
200-1;  feminist  theory,  and  17th  C 
history,  314-15;  historical  criticism, 
36-46;  historicism,  43,  202,  228; 
historiography,  40,  240,  405; 
humanist,  337,  370;  new  and  old 
historicism,  276;  of  book  trade,  5;  of 
English  linguistics,  55-8;  of 
grammatical  theory,  55;  of  language, 
52;  of  libraries,  7-8;  of  linguistics,  55- 
8;  philosophy  of,  42,  see  also  art 
history;  new  historicism 
The  History  of  Prince  Corniger  and  His 
Champion  Sir  Crucifrag ,  1 66 
History  of  Titus  Andronicus,  220-1,  245 
history  plays:  20th  C,  530 
Hoban,  Russell,  477,  575,  580 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  287-8,  370;  Leviathan, 
287,  287-8 

Hoccleve,  Thomas,  136,  156-7,  161; 
autobiographical  features  in  works, 
156-7;  Complaint,  156-7;  Dialogue 
with  a  Friend,  156-7;  Epistle  of  Cupid, 
156;  Male  Regie,  156-7;  The  Regement 
of  Princes,  156,  156-7 
Hodgins,  Jack,  718,  720 
Hofmann,  Michael,  527 
Hogan,  Desmond,  482 
Hogarth,  George,  465 
Hogarth,  William,  344-5,  407 
Hogg,  James,  400;  ‘Lines  on  the  Death  of 
Dr  Leyden’,  399 
Hogg,  Richard,  71 

Holderlin,  Friedrich:  and  Beckett,  516 
Holland,  Peter,  327-8 
Holland,  William:  diary,  399 


Hollander,  John,  584,  601;  ‘Landscape’s 
Empire’,  585 
Hollar,  Wenceslas,  256 
Hollingsworth,  Margaret:  plays,  731(2) 
Holmes,  John  Clellon,  642,  652;  Get 
Home  Free,  642,  652;  Go,  642,  652; 

The  Horn,  642,  652;  Nothing  to 
Declare,  652;  ‘Walking  Away  from  the 
War’,  652 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  and  W.C. 
Williams,  623—4;  ‘The  Chambered 
Nautilus’,  623-4 
Holocaust:  and  Malamud,  646 
Holroyd,  Michael,  3 
Holthausen,  Ferdinand:  Altenglisches 
Etymologisches  Worterbuch,  85,  117 
Home,  John,  340;  and  Bute,  342;  Douglas, 
357 

Homer:  and  Beowulf,  125;  and  Melville, 
566;  and  Milton,  306;  and  Pope,  306, 
347;  and  W.  Stevens,  619;  Iliad,  366 
homiletics:  Reformation,  21 1 
homilies:  OE,  131,  132 
homographs,  96 

homosexuality,  35;  18th  C,  339;  and 
Fielding,  373;  and  Forster,  498;  and 
Foucault,  37;  and  H.F.  Fuller,  565; 
and  Pater,  459;  and  Stoker,  449;  and 
Tennyson,  430;  and  E.  White,  649;  and 
Wilde,  449;  and  cross-dressing  in 
Renaissance  romances,  213;  in 
London, 467 

Honigmann,  E.A.J.,  220,  224 
Hood,  Hugh,  720(2),  727 
Hood,  Thomas,  421-2 
Hope,  A.D.,  678,  705,  748 
Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley,  411,  422-3, 

458;  and  20th  C  poets,  586;  and 
Bridges,  520;  and  Clough,  420;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  521;  sonnets,  422;  ‘The 
Caged  Skylark’,  422;  ‘God’s 
Grandeur’,  423;  ‘Harry  Ploughman’, 
422;  ‘Nature  Is  a  Heraclitean  Fire’, 
422-3;  ‘On  the  Portrait  of  Two 
Beautiful  Young  People’,  422;  ‘The 
Shepherd’s  Brow’,  422;  ‘Spelt  from 
Sibyl’s  Leaves’,  422;  ‘To  R.B.’,  423; 
‘Tom’s  Garland’,  422;  ‘The 
Windhover’,  423;  The  Wreck  of  the 
‘Deutschland’,  422-3 
Hopkins,  Pauline,  555,  560 
Horace:  and  Dowson,  434;  and  Milton, 
300;  and  Webster,  267;  Epistles,  300 
Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimnild,  1 53 
Horrocks,  Roger,  745 
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House,  Humphry,  436 
Housman,  A.E.,  4,  423;  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry,  525 
Hove,  Chenjerai,  699 
Howe,  Irving,  574 

Howells,  William  Dean,  551,  552,  565, 

629,  656;  and  gender,  555 
Hudibrastic  verse,  324-5 
Hudson,  Henry;  travel  narratives,  285 
Hudson,  Richard,  77 
Huggan,  Isabel,  725;  The  Elizabeth 
Stories,  725 
Hughes,  Hugo,  8 

Hughes,  Langston,  640;  Simple  novels, 

640 

Hughes,  Ted,  2;  ‘The  Hanged  Man  and 
the  Dragonfly’,  585 
Hughes,  Thomas:  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays,  463 
Hull,  Helen  R.:  Islanders,  636 
Hulme,  T.E.,  520 

humanism:  and  S.  Daniel,  285;  critical, 
and  Arnold,  416;  critical  humanism 
and  Arnold,  416;  in  the 
Enlightenment,  341 

humanist  history;  and  18th  C  novel,  370; 

and  English  novel,  337 
Hume,  David,  337-8,  341,  370;  Dialogues 
[Concerning  Natural  Religion ],  341(3); 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature ,  337-8 
Hume,  Patrick,  307 
Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  142(2), 
142-3 

humour:  American,  469,  574;  Australian, 
702,  706;  Jewish,  649;  black  humour 
and  Gover,  645;  in  Beckett,  516,  532; 
in  T.S.  Eliot,  521,  535;  in  Hawthorne, 
554;  in  Leacock,  722;  in  Melville,  554; 
in  Perelman,  653;  in  Poe,  554;  in 
Shakespeare,  233;  in  Shepard,  663; 
and  irony,  16;  and  pantomime,  469, 
see  also  comic  writing 
Humphreys,  A.R.,  217-18 
Humphries,  Rolfe:  and  Pound,  611 
Hunt,  Holman,  429,  430-1 
Hunt,  Leigh,  399.  406,  407 
Hunt,  Tim,  601 
Hunter,  G.K.,  221,245,265 
Hurd,  Clement:  and  Stein,  628 
Hurston,  Zora  Neale,  577,  640,  640;  and 
A.  Walker,  649;  Jonah’s  Gourd  Vine , 
640;  Mules  and  Men,  577;  Their  Eyes 
Were  Watching  God,  577,  650 
Husserl,  Edmund,  619;  Ideas,  619 
Hutcheon,  Linda,  731 


Hutchinson,  Lucy,  277,  319 
Hutchinson,  Mary,  382 
Huxley,  Aldous,  485,  513,  579;  The  Defeat 
of  Youth,  525 

Hyatt,  Harry  Middleton,  64 
Hymes,  Dell.  106-7 
hypocrisy:  in  the  novel,  372 
hysteria,  30-1;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  521;  and 
Pound, 521 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  468,  507;  and  P.  White,  713 
iconicity:  Elizabethan,  264-5 
iconography:  Chaucer,  193;  Milton,  298, 
303 

idealization,  Romance:  and  Chaucer,  192 
identity:  in  post-romantic  fiction,  477; 

Morris  and  19th  C  identity,  424—5 
ideology,  42;  and  Shakespeare,  239,  240. 

242;  theory  of,  42,  43 
‘idyl’:  Tennyson,  431 
(/"-clauses,  79 

Ignatius  Loyola.  St;  and  Donne,  286; 

Spiritual  Exercises,  286 
Ihimaera,  Witi:  The  Matriarch,  746 
illness:  18th  C  accounts  of,  339 
illusion,  489-90 

illustration,  7;  and  emblem  books,  208; 
children’s  books,  1;  of  Milton.  308;  of 
Spenser,  210;  of  Tennyson,  429 
imagery:  anal,  in  Hau'ofa,  750; 
gynaecological,  128;  hand,  245; 
Shakespeare,  225,  232,  245;  Spenser, 
212;  water  in  Milton,  299 
imaginary:  concept  of,  26;  in  Lacan,  44 
imagination:  E,  Bronte,  417-18; 

Dickinson,  589;  Frost,  600;  Hopkins, 
422;  Pound,  608;  Renaissance,  201; 
Shepard,  665;  Victorian  novelists,  437 
Imagism,  610;  and  Frost,  600;  and  Pound. 
613 

imitatio,  246 

imitation:  Chaucer,  186;  Pope,  347 
immanence:  and  Coleridge,  399 
imperialism,  694;  and  Burke,  365;  and 
Byron,  389;  and  Haggard,  449;  and 
Johnson,  365;  and  Kipling,  494-5; 
Victorian  and  Edwardian,  450,  see 
also  colonialism;  empire 
impotence,  201 

incest:  and  Shakespeare,  238;  in 
Fitzgerald,  632 
India:  and  exile,  679 
Indian:  see  also  Amerindian 
Indian  English,  98 
Indian  literature,  740—4 
industrialization:  in  D.H.  Lawrence, 
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500-1 

infinitive,  97 
inflexion,  74 

influence:  anxiety  of,  414 
information  theory:  and  Beowulf,  124-5 
Ingelo,  Nathaniel:  Bentivolio  and  Urania, 
332 

Ingram,  David,  39 
‘inhumanism’,  601(2) 

Innes,  Fran,  717 
insanity  see  madness 
inscrutability:  Chaucer,  189 
instabilities:  in  20th  C  poetry,  527 
institutional  libraries:  history,  7-8 
institutions,  12(2);  women  and,  29 
Instructions  for  Christians,  123 
intentionalism,  588 

interdisciplinary  studies,  14,  22,  29,  279, 
391(3),  554 

interludes:  16th  C,  204 

international  language  see  world  language 

interpretation,  18 

intersubjectivity:  phenomenological,  593 
intertextuality,  42;  in  D.G.  Rossetti,  425 
invocations:  ME,  139-40,  181 
Iona,  monastery,  1 19 
Ipomadon,  192 

Ireland:  and  Leavis,  13;  and  poetry,  4, 

413;  English  language  in,  62 
Ireland,  David,  706 

Ireland,  John:  Meroure  of  Wyssdome,  160 
Ireland,  Kevin,  748,  749 
Irigaray,  Luce,  29-30,  34,  518 
Irish:  see  also  Hiberno-English 
Irish  literature,  482-3,  482,  539;  narrative, 
482;  poetry,  413,  527,  528 
Irish  mythology:  and  Synge,  539 
Irish  nationalism,  464 
ironic  biography,  478 
irony,  10U5;  and  humour,  16;  Arnold, 
452;  Chaucer,  180,  195;  musical  in 
Herbert,  282;  Pater,  459;  Swift,  359 
Irving,  Henry,  466 
Irvir,  V.,  92 

Isidore  of  Seville:  Etymologic,  86,  116 
Islam:  and  Rushdie,  679,  see  also  Muslim 
literature 

Islamic  poetry:  and  Forster,  499 
Isle  of  Wight  place  names,  100 
Italian  criticism:  of  American  literature, 
573 

van  Italie,  Jean-Claude,  665 
Itzin,  Catherine,  530 
J.K.:  New  English  Dictionary,  95 
Jackson,  Angela,  605 


Jackson,  Holbrook:  and  Chesterton,  496 
Jacobins:  anti-Jacobin  novel,  385 
Jacobites,  341,  341-2,  342 
Jacobs,  Robert  G.,  490 
Jacob’s  Well,  168 

Jacobson,  Howard:  In  the  Land  of  Oz,  702 
Jacobus,  Mary,  34 
Jahn,  Jahnheinz,  734 
Jakobson,  Roman,  17(2),  206,  276;  on 
prose,  17 

Jamaican  creole,  66 
James,  C.L.R.,  733 
James,  Clive,  679-80 
James,  Henry,  550,  551,  552,  564,  565-6, 
573,  578;  and  Austen,  402;  and 
Conrad,  491;  and  Pound,  610-11;  and 
Stein,  628;  and  Wharton,  625;  and 
Woolf,  510;  and  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson,  555;  and  gender,  555;  drama 
criticism,  656;  The  Ambassadors,  565— 
6;  The  American,  565,  610-11;  The 
Aspern  Papers,  565;  ‘The  Beast  in  the 
Jungle’,  626;  The  Bostonians,  606; 
‘Daisy  Miller’,  565;  The  Europeans, 
565;  The  Golden  Bowl,  565;  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  436,  565;  The  Tragic  Muse, 
565;  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  565,  566; 
Washington  Square,  565;  What  Maisie 
Knew,  565 

James  I,  King  of  England:  and  Milton, 
294-5;  and  Shakespeare,  228 
James  I,  King  of  Scotland:  The  Kingis 
Quair,  157,  159 
James,  P.D.,  485 

James,  William,  552-3,  628,  726;  and 
Foucault,  45;  and  Frost,  600;  and  W. 
Stevens,  45;  Psychology,  600 
Jameson,  Fredric,  13-14,  14,  44,  631 
Janton,  Pierre,  244 
Japan:  and  English  literature,  520-1; 

Christian  writers,  495 
Japanese-Canadian  literature,  725 
Jardine,  Alice,  34;  Gynesis,  35 
Jarrell,  Randall,  600-1;  and  rhetoric,  2-3; 
The  Animal  Family,  601;  The  Bat- 
Poet,  601;  Fly  by  Night,  601;  The 
Gingerbread  Rabbit,  60 1 
Jarry,  Alfred:  Ubu  roi,  662 
Jauss,  Hans  Robert,  540 
jazz:  and  Ellison,  641;  and  J.C.  Holmes, 
642 

Jean  de  Meun:  and  Chaucer,  143—4,  186, 
189-90 

Jeffers,  Robinson,  552-3,  601-2;  Cawdor, 
601,  602;  Roan  Stallion,  601,  602; 
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Tamar ,  602;  ‘Thurso’s  Landing’,  601; 
The  Women  at  Sur  Point,  602 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  557;  Notes  on  the  State 
of  Virginia,  553 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  495 
Jerrold,  Douglas:  Nell  Gwynne,  467 
Jerusalem  Bible,  204 
Jesperson,  Otto,  58 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  626;  and  Chopin,  561 
Jewish  culture:  and  Levine,  727,  see  also 
anti-Semitism;  Hebraism;  Hebrew; 
Judaism 

Jewish-American  literature,  554,  574-5, 
581-2,646 

Jews:  image  of  Jew  in  Naipaul,  735 
Jews  in  literature:  Naipaul,  735; 

Shakespeare,  236 
Jewsbury,  Geraldine,  435 
Jhabvala,  Ruth  Prawer,  744 
Johennesse,  Fhazel,  699 
John  of  Fordun:  Chronicle,  158 
Johns,  Jasper:  Target  with  Four  Faces,  588 
Johnson,  Albert,  718 
Johnson,  Amryl,  739 
Johnson,  Charles  (18th  C),  357 
Johnson,  Colin  see  Mudrooroo  Narogin 
Johnson,  Edgar,  466 
Johnson,  Louis:  True  Confessions  of  the 
Last  Cannibal,  749 
Johnson,  Samuel,  352-3,  363-6;  and 
Beckett,  516;  and  Collins,  353;  and  C. 
Lennox,  374;  and  Milton,  300;  and 
Shakespeare,  222-3;  critical  thinking, 
365;  criticism,  366;  elegies,  352; 
epitaphs,  352;  poems,  363,  364; 
sources,  352;  Dictionary ,  363,  364; 
Elegies,  366;  Epitaphs,  366;  Irene, 
357(3),  363,  364;  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  363,  364; 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  365-6;  Life  of 
Collins,  353,  366;  Life  of  Milton,  364, 
366;  The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Savage, 
353,  362-3,  364(2);  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
342,  363-4,  364(2),  365;  Ode  on  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  352;  ‘On  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Robert  Levet’,  352,  366;  Plan  of  a 
Dictionary,  363,  365;  Preface  (to 
Dictionary),  363,  365;  Rasselas,  359, 
362,  363,  364;  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  342,  352,  364 
joint  authorship:  and  Swift,  360 
Jolley,  Elizabeth,  709;  Miss  Peabody’s 
Inheritance,  709,  719 
Jones,  Daniel,  67 

Jones,  Inigo,  269(2);  and  Jonson,  269-70 


Jones,  Lawrence,  745,  746 
Jones,  Robert  Edmond,  661,  662 
Jones,  Sir  William,  57 
Jones-Jackson,  Patricia,  55,  66 
Jonson,  Ben,  201,  252,  262-4,  270,  278, 
598;  and  Cowley,  278;  and  I.  Jones, 
269-70;  and  Milton,  294;  and 
Shakespeare,  230,  246;  and  Stansby, 
252;  and  mannerism,  257; 
bibliographical  matters,  6; 
biographical  material,  278;  metonymy 
in,  206;  poetry,  278;  sonnets,  278; 
sylvae,  278,  324;  The  Alchemist,  263, 
263 — 4;  Bartholomew  Fair,  259,  264; 
Cynthia’s  Revels ,  264;  Epigrams, 
278(2);  The  Forrest,  278;  The  Golden 
Age  Restor’d,  271;  Haddington 
Masque ,  270-1;  ‘Inviting  a  Friend  to 
Supper',  278;  Masque  of  Beautie,  270; 
The  Masque  of  Queenes,  270-1; 
Mercury  Vindicated  from  the 
Alchemists  at  Court,  271;  Neptune's 
Triumph,  271;  The  New  Inn,  264: 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue,  27 1 ; 
Poetaster,  263;  Sejanus.  246,  262-3; 
The  Speeches  at  Prince  Henry’s 
Barriers,  269-70;  The  Staple  of  News, 
250;  ‘To  Penshurst’,  278;  Volpone,  264 
Joos,  M.,  92 
Jordan,  Richard,  72 

Jordan,  Viola  Baxter:  and  W.C.  Williams, 
624 

Jose,  Sionil,  680 
Josephson.  Matthew,  633 
journalism:  African  women  journalists, 
684;  American  magazine  journalists, 
549;  and  government,  464;  Kipling, 
494;  J.S.  Mill,  461;  MPs  as  journalists, 
464;  rise  of,  337;  Victorian  class 
divisions  and,  463,  see  also  periodicals 
journals:  language  of,  52 
journeys:  in  Nichol,  728 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  457 
Joyce,  James,  25,  102,  476,  504-7,  598; 
and  Barth,  646;  and  Beckett,  515;  and 
Chaucer,  188;  and  Pinter,  537;  and 
Pound,  610;  and  Pynchon,  648;  and 
Stafford,  639;  and  advertising,  479; 
and  modernism,  612;  and  realism,  493 
and  rhetoric,  2-3;  and  the  family,  503; 
language,  205;  letters,  504;  stage 
adaptations,  506;  Dubliners,  506,  507; 
Exiles,  537;  Finnegans  Wake,  17,  482, 
506(3),  507;  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man,  482,  507;  Ulysses,  188, 
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479,  482,  503,  504,  505,  506,  507,  510, 
580,  646,  648 
Joyce,  Nora,  505 

Judaism:  and  Eliot,  465;  and  Malamud, 
646(2);  and  Roth,  646,  see  also  anti- 
Semitism;  Hebraism;  Hebrew;  Jewish 
culture 

judgement:  postmodernism  and,  14 
Julian  of  Norwich,  141 
Jung,  Carl  Gustav,  159,  590,  592,  690;  and 
A.  Miller,  665 
Junius,  Francis,  364 
Junius  manuscript,  126-7 
Kafka,  Franz:  and  Rosenfeld,  652;  The 
Trial,  476-7 

Kainga  of  the  Ladye  Birds,  750 
Kaiser,  Rolf,  88 
Kalendars,  OE,  118 
Kambili  (Madinka  epic),  685 
Kane,  George,  122,  148,  154,  197 
Kant,  Immanuel,  14,  37;  and  Foucault,  37 
Karunaratne,  Suvimalee,  683 
Katherine  Group,  136,  169;  language,  88 
Kazan,  Elia:  The  Arrangement,  642;  A 
Life,  642 

Kean,  Charles:  Company  in  Australia, 
468-9 

Keatley,  Charlotte:  My  Mother  Said  I 
Never  Should,  531 

Keats,  John,  386-8,  398;  and  Beethoven, 
391;  and  Pater,  457;  and  Spenser,  399; 
and  Tennyson,  428;  The  Eve  of  St 
Agnes,  387;  The  Fall  of  Hyperion,  386, 
387;  Isabella,  387;  Lamia,  387—8;  ‘Ode 
to  a  Nightingale’,  387,  428;  ‘On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer’, 

387;  ‘To  Autumn’,  386(3) 

Keble,  John:  and  C.  Rossetti,  426 
Keefer,  Janice  Kulyk:  White  of  the  Lesser 
Angels,  730 
Keeley,  Robert,  467 

Keesing,  Nancy:  Riding  the  Elephant,  71 1 
Kefala,  Antigone,  702 
Keith,  W.J.,  716,  719 
Kellermann,  Gunther,  85-6 
Kelly,  Hugh:  and  Johnson,  366;  A  Word 
to  the  Wise,  366 

Kenneally,  Thomas:  The  Chant  of  Jimmy 
Blacksmith,  102 
Kennedy,  Walter,  159 
Kenner,  Hugh,  613 
Kenny,  Anthony,  146 
Kenny,  George,  732 
Kenrick,  Christopher,  292 
Kent,  William,  344;  and  Pope,  347 


Kentish,  71 

Kenyatta,  Jomo:  Facing  Mount  Kenya, 

693 

Ker,  N.R.,  143 
Ker,  W.P.,  124 

Kerouac,  Jack,  652(2);  On  the  Road ,  642; 

Vision  of  Cody,  580 
Kerrigan,  William,  292,  312 
Keyser,  Samuel  Jay,  179 
Khan,  Razia,  682;  Argus  under 

Anaesthesia,  682;  Cruel  April,  682 
Khlebnikov,  V.,  41 
Kidman,  Fiona,  747 

Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aabye:  and  Conrad, 
490;  Concept  of  Irony,  16;  Fear  and 
Trembling,  490 
Kiernan,  Kevin  S.,  124 
Killigrew,  Anne,  277 
Killigrew,  Charles,  356 
Kin,  713 

Kincaid,  Jamaica,  737;  Annie  John, 

737(2);  At  the  Bottom  of  the  River,  737 
King,  Grace,  636 
King  Horn,  152,  154 
King,  W.L.  Mackenzie,  717 
King,  William:  The  Transactioneer,  332, 
362 

kingship:  in  Arthurian  literature,  153-4, 
see  also  court;  royalty 
Kingsley,  Charles,  435 
Kinnell,  Galway,  602 
kinship:  in  AS  England,  120;  in  Defoe,  371 
Kiparsky,  Paul,  107,  179 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  479,  493-5,  727;  and  J. 
London,  625;  ghost  stories,  495; 
letters,  494;  narrative  poetry,  584; 
newspaper  despatches,  494;  poetry, 
520;  short  stories,  477,  494(2);  In  Black 
and  White,  494;  ‘Mrs.  Bathurst’,  495; 
The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  494;  Rewards 
and  Fairies,  493;  Soldiers  Three,  494; 
The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,  494;  Under 
the  Deodars,  494;  Wee  Willie  Winkie, 
494;  The  Years  Between,  493 
Kirby,  William,  716-17 
Kirkham,  R.:  Alfred,  of  Right  Re- 
Enthroned,  115 
kiss:  in  Rossetti,  427 

Kittredge,  Charmion:  and  J.  London,  625 
Klein,  A.M.,  678 
Klein,  Melanie,  27 
Knight,  Etheridge,  605 
Knight,  Richard  Payne,  344;  Analytical 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste, 

393 
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Knister,  Raymond:  White  Narcissus, 

719 

Koch,  Chris,  710 
Kodama,  Sanehide,  613 
Kogawa,  Joy:  Obasan,  725(2) 

Kosinski,  Jerzy,  648-9;  Being  There,  648- 
9 

Kostelanetz,  Richard,  582 
Kreisel,  Henry,  726,  733 
Kreymbourg,  Alfred,  606;  and  W.C. 
Williams,  623 

Kristeva,  Julia,  13,  34,  508(2),  518,  601, 
664,  709;  ‘Le  Texte  Clos’,  27 
Kroetsch,  Robert,  715,  728;  and  Gibbs, 
731;  Field  Notes,  728;  Gone  Indian, 
726;  The  Studhorse  Man,  726 
Kuhn,  Hans,  121,  121-2 
Kuhn,  Thomas,  29 

Kundera,  Milan,  477;  The  Unbearable 
Lightness  of  Being,  476-7 
Kunene,  Mazisi,  699(2);  Emperor  Shaka 
the  Great,  698-9 
Kurosawa,  Akira,  226 
Kuruvilla,  M.I.,  683 
Kyd,  Thomas,  259-60;  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  255,  261 
kynde:  in  Langland,  150 
Labov,  William,  104 
Lacan,  Jacques,  26-7,  552;  and  Bakhtin, 
40;  and  Hawthorne,  564;  and 
Malamud,  646;  and  Poe,  566-7;  and 
Pound,  609;  and  A.  Walker,  650;  and 
imaginary,  44;  and  masquerade,  27; 
and  melodrama,  27;  and  Renaissance 
poetry,  323^1;  and  subjectivity,  32; 
and  symbolic,  44;  and  women  in 
Australian  culture,  703 
Laclau,  Ernesto,  13 
Lactantius:  Carmen,  128 
Lacy,  Suzanne,  655 
Laforgue,  Jules:  and  Pound,  610 
La  Guma,  Alex,  679 
Laird,  Charlton,  63 
Lai,  P.,  741 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Monet:  and 
Darwin,  454 

La  Marteliere,  Jean-Henri  Ferdinand: 

Robert,  chef  de  brigands,  393 
Lamb,  Charles,  406,  407;  and  Gissing, 

450;  and  Shakespeare,  231  'John 
Woodvil,  393 

Lamb,  Mary,  406;  and  Shakespeare,  23 1 
The  Lamentable  and  Tragical  History  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  220-1 
Lamming,  George,  738,  744;  colonialism 


in,  679;  Natives  of  My  Person,  680, 
738;  Season  of  Adventure,  738 
Lampman,  Archibald:  The  Story  of  an 
Affinity,  729 

The  Land  of  Cokaygne,  139 
Landor,  Walter  Savage:  and  Ovid,  413 
landscape:  18th  C,  343,  343-4,  344(2), 

347;  and  American  literature,  553, 

559;  and  Swinburne,  433;  Australian, 
703^1,  704;  description,  102-3 
Lane,  John  (publisher),  461-2 
Lang,  Alexander,  225 
Lang,  Andrew,  449;  and  Pater,  458; 
causerie  column  (‘The  Sign  of  the 
Ship’),  463 

Langbaum,  Robert:  and  Chesterton,  495- 
6;  The  Poetry  of  Experience,  495-6 
Lange,  Antoni,  454 
Langland,  William,  135(2),  140;  and 
Chaucer,  186;  and  allegory,  138; 
manuscripts,  145,  148;  Piers  Plowman, 
136(2),  144-51,  186 

language,  52-108.  653;  and  Arnold,  414; 
and  Burke,  404-5;  and  Butler,  324; 
and  Chesterfield,  365;  and  Dickens. 
441-2;  and  Johnson,  365;  and 
Saussure.  46;  and  Soyinka,  688,  689; 
and  Swift,  358(2);  and  Wittgenstein, 
46;  and  African  writers,  684;  and 
feminism,  35;  and  gender,  158-9,  275; 
and  literary  theory,  17;  and 
postmodern  characterization,  581;  and 
power,  694;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  404-5;  analysis,  and 
power,  21;  biblical,  423;  history,  52; 
literary,  18,  25,  140-1,  205;  of' 
literature,  505-6;  of  poetry,  3;  origin 
of,  337;  patriarchal,  35;  poetic,  45; 
politicized  American,  558-9;  Quaker, 
274-5;  Renaissance  literary,  274; 
specificity,  25;  theory  of,  24,  430; 
women's  writing,  32-3;  world 
language,  53,  see  also  style 
language  and  style;  19th  C  working  class 
autobiography,  464;  Alfred,  131; 
Carew,  280;  Chaucer,  179,  182; 
Conrad,  490,  491,  491-2;  Genesis,  127; 
Gibbon,  368;  Hawthorne,  565; 

Herbert,  282(2);  Hobbes,  287,  287-8; 
Howells,  565;  Johnson,  352;  Joyce, 
505-6;  Merwin,  605;  Milton,  293,  299, 
302;  M.  Moore,  606;  Naipaul,  735; 
Orwell,  513;  Poe,  567;  Pope,  348;  post¬ 
colonial  writing,  681;  Pound,  610; 
Shakespeare,  231-2;  Shepard,  664(2); 
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L.P.  Smith,  653;  Soyinka,  688,  689; 
Synge,  539;  Tennyson,  429;  Twain, 

568;  W.C.  Williams,  606 
language  change,  70;  theory  of,  65 
language  contact,  61 
language  games:  and  Beckett,  534 
L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  writers, 

584 

Languet,  Hubert:  and  Sidney,  208 
Lanval,  154 

Lanyer,  Aemilia,  277(2) 

Larkin,  Philip,  2,  4,  102,  526-7;  and 
campus  novel,  480-1;  ‘Deceptions’, 
527;  ‘Whatever  Happened?’,  103 
Lass,  Roger,  61,  72 

Latin:  modern  translations  of  poetry,  610; 

use  in  Renaissance,  205 
Latin  American  fiesta:  and  York  cycle 
plays,  172 
Laud,  William,  284 
Laughlin,  James,  61 1,  641 
Laurence,  Margaret,  720,  722,  723;  The 
Diviners,  708,  709,  719,  723;  A  Jest  of 
God ,  723;  The  Stone  Angel,  723(2) 
de  Lauretis,  Teresa,  35 
Lavin,  Mary,  482 

law:  and  Chaucer,  178,  190;  and  Milton, 
297;  legal  metaphors  in  Lielding,  373; 
legal  system  in  18th  C,  340;  legal 
words  in  Langland,  147;  lexicography, 
95;  Renaissance,  266 
Lawrence,  D.H.,  15,  477,  485,  500-3;  and 
Dos  Passos,  633;  and  Lranklin,  558; 
and  H.  Miller,  638;  and  Nin,  638;  and 
Callisto  myth,  723^1;  drama,  536; 
introduction  to  Memoirs  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  501;  non-fiction,  501; 
poetry,  501(3),  520;  psychology 
writing,  501;  stories,  501;  theory  of  the 
novel,  502;  travel  writing,  501; 
Collected  Poems,  500;  A  Collier’s 
Saturday  Night ,  536;  David,  536; 
‘Introduction  to  These  Paintings’,  585; 
Lady  Chat  ter  ley’s  Lover,  501(2),  502, 
502-3;  Love  among  the  Haystacks, 

501;  Mr  Noon,  502-3;  The  Neo- 
Pagans,  503;  ‘The  Princess’,  503;  The 
Rainbow,  503;  Sons  and  Lovers,  502, 
536;  Studies  in  Classic  American 
Literature,  558;  'Study  of  Thomas 
Hardy’  and  Other  Essays,  501; 

‘Tickets,  Please’,  501-2;  Twilight  in 
Italy,  501;  Women  in  Love,  501,  503 
Lawrence,  T.E.,  487;  and  Byron,  388; 
letters,  488;  The  Mint,  487;  Seven 


Pillars  of  Wisdom,  487 
Lawrence,  William  Chauncey,  365 
Lawson,  Henry,  706;  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’, 
703-1 

Lawson,  Louisa,  703,  704 
lawsuits:  AS,  1 18 
La3amon:  Brut,  76,  89,  136 
Layton,  Irving,  718 

Leacock,  Stephen,  719,  720,  722;  Arcadian 
Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich,  722; 
Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town, 

722 

Lear,  Edward,  413;  limericks,  424; 
painting,  424 

Leavis,  L.R.,  12-13,  13,  37,  45 
Le  Carre,  John,  484,  485,  517-18;  The 
Human  Factor,  485;  The  Perfect  Spy, 
485;  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the 
Cold,  518;  Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy, 
485 

Lee,  Dennis,  728-9;  and  Atwood,  724-5 
Lee  Kok  Liang,  680;  Flowers  in  the  Sky, 
680 

Lee,  Nathaniel:  The  Massacre  of  Paris, 

330 

Lee,  Sidney,  239 
Lee,  William,  361 
Lefebvre,  Henri,  39 
Lefranc,  Abel,  224 

Left  (political),  40,  42-3;  Barthes  and,  20; 
psychoanalysis  and,  27,  see  also 
radicalism 
legal  see  law 

legislative  lexicography,  95 

Legman,  Gershon,  652 

Le  Guin,  Ursula,  483,  493,  573,  575 

Lehmann,  P.,  91 

Leicester’s  Men,  255 

Leiden  Lorica,  117 

Leigh,  Richard:  and  Dryden,  321-2;  The 
Censure  of  the  Rota,  321-2 
Leite,  George,  615(2) 

Lenin,  Vladimir  Ilyich:  and  Russian 
Lormalists,  18 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  374;  The  Female 
Quixote,  365,  374 
Lens,  Bernard,  308 
Lentricchia,  Prank,  44,  618 
Leonard,  Hugh:  Dublin  1,  506;  Stephen  D, 
506 

Leopardi,  Giacomo,  450 
lesbianism:  and  censorship,  35-6;  and 
Swinburne,  433(2);  and  Woolf,  510; 
lesbian  characters  in  17th  C  drama, 
317;  lesbian  ethics,  35 
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Lessing,  Doris,  2,  477,  485,  518-19,  681, 
686,  699;  Canopus  in  Argos,  519;  The 
Diary  of  Jane  Somers,  519;  The  Golden 
Notebook,  518;  The  Good  Terrorist, 

519 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  15,  37,  631 
Le  Sueur,  Meridel,  576 
Letourneur,  Pierre:  Les  Nuits  de  Young, 
352 

The  Letter  of  Dido,  195 
letter  symbolism:  OE,  129-30 
letter-writing:  Australian  women,  704 
letters:  anthology,  4,  see  also 

autobiography;  epistolary  style 
The  Levellers,  362 
Levertov,  Denise,  584-5,  602-3 
Levi-Strauss,  Claude,  46,  552,  601,  734 
Levinas,  Emmanuel,  40 
Levine,  George,  444 

Levine,  Norman,  720,  727;  Canada  Made 
Me,  727 

Levitt,  Paul  M.,  656 

Levy,  Leonard  W.,  557-8 

Lewes,  G.H.:  and  W.  Collins,  447 

Lewis,  C.S.,  276,  484,  573 

Lewis,  Ethelreda:  The  Flying  Emerald,  695 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  633;  and  Wolfe,  635; 

Babbitt,  635 
Lewis,  Wyndham,  598 
Lewkenor,  Lewis,  244 
‘lexical  fields’,  73 
lexicalism,  54 
lexicase  theory,  77 

lexicography:  18th  C  American  writing 
on,  559;  historical,  117-18;  ME  texts, 
87-8;  nature  of,  55;  OE,  85,  117;  role 
of  lexicographer,  96,  see  also 
dictionaries 
lexis,  137,  147 

Ley,  John:  A  Pattern  of  Piety,  288 
Liber  de  Diversis  Medicinis,  169 
Liber  Pluscardensis,  1 60 
Liberian  English,  62(2),  64-5 
libertines:  18th  C,  339,  348;  naturalism  in 
libertine  poetry,  280 
librarianship,  653 

libraries:  Corpus  Christi  Cambridge,  115; 
Francis  Trigg  Library,  8;  Glasgow 
University,  7;  history  of,  7-8; 

Medieval  Library  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  Priory,  132;  Oriel  College, 
143 

Life  of  Colum  Cille,  1 19 
Life  of  Machutus,  130-1 
Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Savage  (anon),  362-3 


Lillo,  George:  The  London  Merchant,  357 
Lily,  William,  55;  (with  Colet),  Grammar, 
208 

Lim,  Catherine,  680 
Lim  Thean  Soo,  680 
limericks:  Lear,  424 
Lindisfame  Gospels ,  76 
linguistics,  52-108;  and  philosophy  in 
16th  C,  55;  history,  55-8;  linguistic 
theory,  89-98;  Saussure  and,  14; 
theory  of  linguistic  interference,  61 
Lippman,  Walter,  644 
Lispector,  Clarice,  510 
literacy:  and  women,  717;  in  Beowulf ,  125 
literal  meaning,  105 
literary  canon  see  canon  (literary) 
literary  history:  Canadian,  716 
literary  language  see  language:  literary 
literary  theory,  11-51;  and  Renaissance 
poetry,  323^4;  continental  theory  in 
America,  574;  medieval,  137;  politics 
of,  45 

little  magazines,  615(2),  623,  629,  745,  see 
also  periodicals 
Littlewood,  Joan,  530 
liturgy:  liturgical  reformation  and  17th  C 
poets,  280;  OE,  118 

The  Lives  of  Those  Eminent  Antiquaries , 
368 

Livesay,  Dorothy,  714,  729 
Livingston,  F.V.,  494 
Livy:  and  Chaucer,  189 
Llewelyn,  John,  23 
loan-words,  94;  Anglo-French,  72; 

English  usage  in  francophone  Canada, 
60;  German,  94;  in  Chaucer,  189;  in 
Middle  English,  72;  OE,  86,  127 
local  colour:  American,  549 
Locke,  John,  56,  332-3,  351;  and  Defoe, 
371;  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  333;  Second  Treatise 
on  Government,  361 
Locker- Lampson,  Frederick,  421 
Lodge,  David,  43^4;  and  campus  novel, 
480-1 

Lodge,  Thomas:  and  Ovid,  210 
logocentrism.  414 
logopoeia:  and  Pound,  610 
Lollard  movement,  147,  169 
Lombroso,  C.,  490 

London:  18th  C,  344;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  594; 
book  trade,  142;  City  Livery 
Companies,  6;  in  literature,  202;  in 
Wordsworth,  385-6;  summer  theatre, 
17th  C,  318;  theatre,  18th  C,  355 
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London  Bibliographical  Society,  4,  5 
London,  Jack,  549,  624-5;  letters,  624-5; 
The  Iron  Heel ,  625;  Martin  Eden ,  625; 
People  of  the  Abyss,  624-5;  The  Road , 
625;  The  Sea-Wolf  All,  625;  The 
Tramp’,  625;  The  Water  Baby’,  625 
long  poem:  Canadian,  729 
Longinus:  theory  of  rhetoric,  205 
Longley,  Michael,  528 
Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
English,  96,  97(3) 

lordship:  Byron  and,  390;  in  AS  England, 
119-20 

Lorica  of  Laidcenn,  1 1 7 
de  Lorris,  Guillaume,  143^1 
Lotman,  Juri,  20 

love:  and  Bridges,  417;  and  G.  Eliot,  443- 
4;  and  the  Brontes,  443—4;  in  Chaucer, 
187,  189,  192-3,  196;  in  Ford,  268;  in 
Malory,  164—5;  in  Renaissance  drama, 
256-7;  in  Spenser,  209;  in  F. 
Thompson,  432;  in  J.  Thompson,  731; 
in  Victorian  verse,  412 
Love,  Nicholas,  140 

love  poetry:  Graves,  526;  D.H.  Lawrence, 
520;  medievalism  in,  433;  W.  Stevens, 
617;  Victorian,  412,  433 
Lovejoy,  A.O.,  336 

Lovelace,  Earl,  736;  The  Dragon  Can ’t 
Dance,  736 

Lovelace,  Richard:  royalist  panegyric,  284 
Low,  Duncan,  666 
Lowell,  Robert,  590,  603—4,  639;  and 
Hardwick,  575;  and  Sexton,  616;  Day 
by  Day,  604;  Land  of  Unlikeness,  603; 
Lord  Weary’s  Castle,  603(2);  The  Mills 
of  the  Kavanaughs,  603;  Notebook,  603 
Lowenfels,  Walter,  638 
Lowin,  John:  Conclusions  upon  Dances, 
285-6 

Lowry,  Malcolm:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  523,  595; 
letters,  715;  Under  the  Volcano,  523, 
595 

Lowth,  Robert:  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  385 
loyalty:  pre-Christian  concept  of,  122 
Lucan:  and  Shakespeare,  246(2); 

Pharsalia,  246 
Lucas,  Bron,  487 
Ludlow  Castle:  and  Milton,  298 
Lugard,  Frederick  Dealtry,  Baron  of 
Abinger,  464 
Luick,  Karl,  56,71,84 
Lukacs,  George,  38;  and  Expressionism, 
42;  and  the  essay,  406;  History  and 


Class  Consciousness,  43 
lullabies:  in  Victorian  fiction,  417 
Lumiansky,  R.M.,  166 
Luminais,  E.V.:  The  Sons  of  Clovis,  708-9 
lunaries:  ME,  141 
Lupton,  Lewis,  146 

Luther,  Martin:  and  Erasmus,  204;  and 
Milton,  306;  Lectures  on  Genesis,  306 
Lydgate,  John,  137,  156;  performance, 

204;  Danse  Macabre,  156;  The  Siege  of 
Thebes,  164;  The  Temple  of  Glass,  139 
lying:  in  Rabe,  665 

Lyly,  John,  265;  Alexander  and  Campaspe, 
265;  Euphues,  206;  Gallathea,  265 
Lyotard,  Jean-Frangois,  14,  16,  22-3,  24- 
5 

lyric:  and  Arnold,  415-16;  and  E.  Bronte, 
418;  and  Byron,  389;  and  Dickey,  590- 
1;  religious,  17th  C,  276 
lyricism:  and  McGrath,  604 
lyrics:  ME,  135,  160-4 
Lyssiotis,  Tes,  713 

Lytle,  Andrew,  582,  621;  and  Tate,  620-1; 
letters,  620-1;  The  Velvet  Horn,  582, 
621 

macabre:  in  Shakespeare,  243 
McAlmon,  Robert,  623 
Macaulay,  Rose,  511 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington:  and 
Milton,  301 

McAuley,  James,  711;  The  End  of 
Modernity,  7 1 1 

McCarthy,  Mary,  639;  The  Company  She 
Keeps,  639;  The  Group,  639;  The  Oasis, 
639 

McClelland,  Allan:  Bloomsday,  506 
McClusky,  Margaret:  Wedlock,  702 
MacColl,  D.S.,  462 
McCullers,  Carson:  and  Smedley,  636; 

The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunter,  637 
MacDiarmid,  Hugh:  letters,  520 
Macdonald,  John  A.,  717 
MacEwen,  Gwendolyn,  718 
McGann,  Jerome  J.,  4,  584 
MacGowan,  Kenneth,  658 
McGrath,  Thomas,  604,  642;  Figures  of 
the  Double  World,  604;  The  Gates  of 
Ivory,  the  Gates  of  Horn,  642;  Letter  to 
an  Imaginary  Friend,  604 
MacGregor,  Gaile,  718 
McGuane,  Thomas:  Ninety-Two  in  the 
Shade,  650 

McGuinness,  Frank,  536;  Observe  the 
Sons  of  Ulster  Marching  towards  the 
Somme ,  536 
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Machaut,  Guillaume  de,  161 
Macherey,  Pierre,  296,  695 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  42;  and  More,  203- 
4;  The  Prince,  203-4 
machine-aided  translation,  97 
McIntosh,  Angus,  107 
Mack,  Maynard,  346,  347 
McKay,  Claude,  577,  734;  Home  to 
Harlem ,  640 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  718 
Mackenzie,  Compton,  511-12 
McKenzie,  Don,  4 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  340;  and  Godwin,  400; 

The  Man  of  Feeling ,  375,  400 
McKeon,  Michael,  370 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  405 
MacLeod,  Alistair,  727;  As  Birds  Bring 
Forth  the  Sun,  727(2);  ‘The  Lost  Salt 
Gift  of  Blood’,  727;  ‘Vision’,  727 
McLuhan,  Marshall,  649 
MacNeice,  Louis,  503,  526,  528 
McNeil,  Herman  Cyril  see  Sapper 
Macpherson,  James,  340;  Ossian,  353-4 
McQueen,  Harvey,  748 
McRae,  Elizabeth:  Promise  Not  to  Tell, 
750 

Madingoane,  Ingoapele,  699 
Madison,  James,  557;  language,  558-9 
madness:  Renaissance  period,  259;  18th 
C,  340;  and  W.  Collins,  447;  and 
Woolf,  510;  and  Wordsworth,  396;  in 
Armah,  691;  in  Middleton,  266;  in 
Renaissance  drama,  259;  literature  of, 
24-5 

magazine  novels,  560 
magazines  see  periodicals 
Magennis,  Hugh,  123 
magic:  AS,  118;  in  Atwood,  724;  in 
Spenser,  212;  in  the  Renaissance,  200 
Magritte,  Rene:  and  Poe,  567 
The  Mahabharata,  535 
Mahapatra,  Jayanta,  740,  741(3) 
Maidwell,  Lewis,  321 
Mailer,  Norman,  652;  autobiographical 
writings,  554;  The  Armies  of  the  Night, 
579-80;  The  Executioner's  Song,  580, 
581;  Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon,  553;  Why 
Are  We  in  Vietnam?,  579 
de  Mairet,  Jean,  237 

Mais,  Roger,  737;  Black  Lightning,  737-8, 
738 

Major,  Clarence,  577 
Malamud,  Bernard,  646;  The  Assistant, 
646;  Dubin’s  Lives,  646;  Fidelman 
stories,  646;  The  Tenants,  646 


Malaysian  literature,  679,  680(2) 

Maldon,  The  Battle  of,  119-20,  122,  129 
male  characterization:  Burney,  374 
male  writers:  male-female  literary 

relationships,  555,  see  also  masculinity 
Malinowski,  Bronislaw:  and  Naipaul,  734 
Mallett,  David  (with  James  Thomson): 
Alfred,  356-7 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  1 53—4,  164-7;  and 
Chaucer,  193;  and  Tennyson.  429;  Le 
Morte  Darthur,  152,  164—5,  166 
Malouf,  David,  706;  Child’s  Play,  709-10; 

An  Imaginary  Life,  681,  710 
Malraux,  Andre,  578 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  406;  Essay,  408 
Mamet,  David,  655—6;  and  O’Neill,  657 
Mamoulian,  Rouben,  661 
de  Man,  Paul,  12.  21-2,  435;  Wartime 
Journalism,  21—2 
Manaka,  Matsemela,  699 
Mandelbrot,  Benoit  B.:  and  Pound,  61 1 
de  Mandeville,  Bernard,  351,  362;  and 
18th  C  prostitution,  339;  and  Scott, 
400;  Fable  of  the  Bees,  362;  The 
Grumbling  Hive,  351,  362 
Manhire.  Bill,  747 

Maniam,  K.S.,  680;  The  Return,  680(2) 
Maning,  Frederick  Edward,  745 
Mankind,  172-3 

Manley,  Delariviere,  277,  351.  374 
Mann,  Thomas:  The  Magic  Mountain. 
476-7 

Mannahatta  Theatre  Club,  624 
mannerism:  and  Hopkins,  423;  in 
Renaissance  drama,  257 
manners:  novel  of,  436 
Mannin,  Ethel,  497 
Manning,  Frederic.  487 
Mannyng,  Robert:  Chronicle,  163 
Mansfield,  Katherine,  511.  626.  746(2), 
747;  letters,  511;  short  stories,  477 
Mantuan,  21 1 

manuscripts:  9th  C,  118;  in  Cambridge 
libraries,  118;  ME  collections,  143; 
Brussels  Bibliotheque  Royale,  116-17; 
Cambridge  Corpus  Christi,  131,  132; 
Cambridge  Trinity,  142;  Cleopatra, 

85;  Edinburgh  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  153;  Egerton,  203;  Hatfield 
House,  156;  Huntington,  151,  184; 
Ilchester,  151;  Lambeth  Palace,  128, 
160;  Leeds  Brotherton,  160;  London 
BL,  140,  160,  163,  167(2);  London  BL 
Cotton,  117,  118,  124,  131;  London 
BL  Harley,  161,  163,  196;  Longleat, 
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168;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
169;  Oxford,  142;  Oxford  Balliol,  168; 
Oxford  Bodley,  142,  167(2),  168,  207, 
261;  Paris  BN,  154,  161;  Princeton, 
184;  University  of  Missouri,  1 18; 
Wellesley,  350-1;  Westminster  School, 
142;  Winchester,  169;  Yale,  118,  323 
many ,  8 1 

Maori  literature,  745,  748;  ‘Maori 
Renaissance’,  746 
map  symbolism:  Donne,  279 
Mapanje,  Jack,  699-700;  Of  Chameleons 
and  Gods,  699-700 
Maponya,  Maishe,  699 
maps:  18th  C  American,  559 
Marachera,  Dambudzo,  699(2) 

Marcus,  J.L.,  580-1 
Marcuse,  Herbert,  27,  38 
marginalia:  in  ME  texts,  171 
Mariani,  Paul,  622-3 
Maritime  (Canadian)  women  writers,  717 
market  economy:  and  Morris,  455-6,  see 
also  economics 

marketing,  literary:  18th  C,  370 
Marlatt,  Daphne:  AnaHistoric:  A  Novel, 
725-6 

Marley,  Christopher,  261 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  207,  259-62;  and 
Jonson,  263(2);  and  Ovid,  210;  and 
Shakespeare,  236;  and  mannerism, 

257;  and  theatre  politics,  257;  as 
translator,  260;  language,  106; 
rhetoric,  257;  Doctor  Faustus,  255, 
261(2);  Edward  II,  106,  261;  Hero  and 
Leander,  260;  The  Jew  of  Malta,  260, 
261-2;  Lucan’s  First  Book,  260; 
Tamburlaine,  261 

Marot,  Clement:  and  Spenser,  202,  210- 

11 

Marowitz,  Charles,  225,  226,  233 
Marquesan  eroticism:  and  Melville,  566 
Marranca,  Bonnie,  664 
marriage,  265,  329;  and  ME  literature, 

162;  and  Meredith,  447;  and  M. 

Moore,  606;  in  17th  C  England,  287; 
in  Chaucer,  197;  in  Defoe,  371;  in 
Milton,  305;  in  Renaissance  drama, 
256;  in  Tennyson,  428 
Marsh,  Jan,  431 
Marshall,  John,  557 

Marshall,  Owen,  747;  ‘Trumpeters’,  747; 

‘Wyldebaume’,  747 
Marson,  Una,  739 

Marston,  John,  265;  and  mannerism,  257; 
The  Malcontent,  265 


Martial:  20th  C  translations,  610 
martial  spirit:  in  20th  C  popular 
literature,  479,  see  also  war 
Martin,  T.  see  Bon  Gaultier 
Martindale,  Adam,  319 
Martorell,  Joanot:  and  Scott,  400 
Martz,  Louis,  292-3 
Marvell,  Andrew,  201(2),  283,  338,  597; 
and  Dryden,  320-1;  and  Milton,  302; 
classical  influences,  315-16;  ‘The 
Coronet’,  283;  ‘First  Anniversary’, 
283;  Horatian  Ode,  283(2),  320-1;  ‘On 
Mr  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost',  302;  ‘To 
His  Coy  Mistress’,  524;  ‘Upon 
Appleton  House’,  283 
Marx,  Karl:  and  Marxism,  46;  and 
Morris,  455-6;  and  17th  C  history, 
315;  language  and  commercial 
infrastructure  and,  25;  The  Eighteenth 
Brumaire,  44 

Marxist  criticism,  16,  41-4;  and  Lyotard, 
23;  and  historicism,  44;  and 
postmodernism,  14;  contemporary 
Marxism,  43 

masculinity:  Donne,  279;  in  W.  Collins, 
446-7;  in  Hopkins,  422;  in  Tennyson, 
428;  masculine  identity  in  Dickinson, 
562,  see  also  male  characterization; 
male  writers 
Mason,  Charlotte,  577 
masque,  269-71;  and  Shakespeare,  246; 

and  drama,  270 
mhsquerade,  27 

mass  culture,  12,  14,  19,  see  also  popular 
culture 

Massey,  Victoria:  One  Child’s  War,  486 
Massinger,  Philip:  (with  Fletcher),  The 
Custom  of  the  Country,  267-8;  Sir 
John  Van  Olden  Barnevelt,  255 
Massingham,  H.J.,  514 
Masson,  David,  300 
Masters,  Olga,  681 
materialism,  43,  44;  and  Shakespeare 
productions,  226;  feminist  materialist 
criticism,  35;  materialist  criticism,  36- 
46,  425,  458;  materialist  theatre,  31 
maternalism:  W.C.  Williams,  622 
Mathews,  Charles  Jr,  468 
Mathews,  Harry,  580-1 
Mathews,  R.D.,  679 
Matshoba,  Mtutuzeli,  698(2) 

Matthews,  Brander,  656 
Matthews,  Julia,  468 
Matthiessen,  F.O.,  46,  368,  554,  560 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset,  496;  short 
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stories,  477 

Maxims  (OE),  122-3,  123,  129 
Maxwell,  William,  575 
May,  Robert,  79 
Mayakovsky,  V.,  41 

meaning:  meaning  of,  12;  of  Shakespeare, 
229 

media:  Shakespeare  performances,  226(2), 
233,  243—4,  244,  see  also  film; 
television;  video 

medicine:  AS,  118;  18th  C,  343;  American 
18th  C  writing  on,  559;  semiotics,  19 
medievalism:  Pre-Raphaelite,  433; 

Swinburne,  433 
Medina,  Sir  John  Baptist,  308 
meditative  fictions:  ME,  168 
Medvedev,  P.M.:  The  Formal  Method  in 
Literary  Scholarship,  17 
Mehrotra,  Arvind  Krishna,  740 
The  Melancholy  Student’,  387 
Melanesian  pidgin,  66 
melodrama,  27,  30-1;  in  Dickens,  441;  in 
O’Neill,  657;  in  Victorian  music  hall, 
469 

Melville,  Elizabeth  see  Culross,  Elizabeth 
Melville,  Lady 

Melville,  Herman,  552,  566;  and  Bishop, 
589;  and  European  revolutions,  554; 
and  Narrative  of  the  ‘Essex’,  566;  and 
Whitman,  568-9;  ‘Bartleby  the 
Scrivener’,  566;  'Benito  Cereno’,  566, 
641;  Moby-Dick,  566;  Omoo,  566; 
Pierre,  552;  Typee,  566 
memento  more,  in  Shakespeare,  243 
memoirs  see  autobiography 
memory:  in  Heaney,  527 
Mencken,  H.L.,  651 
Mendelsohn,  Leonard  R.,  295-6 
Mendis,  Rosalind,  683 
Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  560 
Mennonite  literature,  718 
The  Menologium ,  123 
mercantile  vocabulary  see  economics 
Meredith,  George,  462;  and  Arabian 
Nights,  2;  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
447(2);  Modern  Love,  412,  417,424, 
447;  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel, 
447 

Merriam,  T.,  252-3 

Merrill,  James,  587 

Merwin,  W.S.,  604 

messianism,  338 

metadrama:  Chaucer,  186 

metafiction,  188,  477;  and  Nabokov,  580 

metahistory:  and  Auerbach,  18 


'metapatriarchal  dictionary’,  35 
metaphor,  25-6,  104-5,  107;  in  17th  C 
poetry,  276;  in  Hardy,  420-1;  in  Poe, 
567;  in  Renaissance  lyric,  206;  in 
Shelley,  386;  in  Sidney,  208-9;  in  A. 
Thomas,  725;  in  Victorian  historical 
fiction,  437;  in  Wordsworth,  396; 
metaphorical  discourse  and  history, 
574;  stylistics,  107;  women’s  writing, 
32-3 

metaphors:  architecture,  481;  colour.  92; 
legal,  in  Fielding,  373;  travel,  in 
theoretical  writing,  1 6 
metapoetics,  191 
metatheatre:  and  Stoppard,  539 
Metcalf,  John,  720,  721,  727 
Methodism:  18th  C,  340 
metonymy:  in  17th  C  poetry,  276;  in  D.H. 
Lawrence,  502;  in  Renaissance  lyric. 
206 

metre,  583-4;  and  language  in  Chaucer, 
179;  Byron,  390;  Langland.  144-5; 

ME,  146;  Pound,  611;  Shakespeare, 
231;  theories  of,  107;  theory  of  OE, 

122,  see  also  verse 
Metres  of  Boethius,  121-2,  125 
metrical  typography:  Renaissance,  207 
metrics,  69 

de  Meun,  Jean  see  Jean  de  Meun 
di  Michele,  Mary,  729;  Immune  to 
Gravity,  730;  'Snapshot',  730 
mid-life  progress  novel.  479 
middle  class:  and  periodical  readership  in 
19th  C,  463,  see  also  class 
Middle  English:  dialects.  59,  88-9: 

dictionaries,  87-8,  88(2);  etymologies, 
72;  fricatives  in,  71;  Hiberno-English, 
88-9,  89;  lexicography  of  ME  texts, 
87-8;  loan-words,  72;  nicknames,  88; 
rhymes  in  ME  verse,  73;  surnames,  88; 
vocabulary  and  semantics.  87-9;  word 
geography,  88(2) 

Middle  English  literature,  135-73;  rhymes 
in  verse,  73 

Middle  Scots  poetry,  157-60;  and 
Chaucer,  181 

Middlesex  Music  Hall,  469 
Middleton,  Thomas,  266;  The  Changeling, 
266(2);  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside, 
259,  266(3);  Women  Beware  Women, 
266 

Midwest  (American):  and  Purdy,  582 
Miege,  Guy:  Great  French  Dictionary,  95 
Mielziner,  Jo,  662 
Miles,  Josephine,  614 
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military  service:  in  AS  England,  1 19-20 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  37,  455;  and  Arnold, 

453;  and  Pater,  457(2);  debating 
speeches,  455;  diary,  455;  imagination 
in,  437;  journals,  455;  newspaper 
writings,  461;  public  and 
parliamentary  speeches,  455; 
Autobiography ,  437,  455; 
‘Utilitarianism’,  457 
Millais,  John  Everett,  429,  430,  430-1; 

Mariana ,  430,  430-1 
millenarianism,  338-9,  558-9 
Miller,  Agnes,  483-4 

Miller,  Arthur,  642,  665;  and  O’Neill,  659; 
Death  of  a  Salesman,  656,  659; 
Timebends,  652-3;  A  View  from  the 
Bridge,  660 

Miller,  Henry,  3,  638,  652;  letters,  638 

Miller,  J.  Hillis,  416,  422 

Miller,  Jordan  Y.,  660 

Miller,  Perry,  557 

Miller,  Vassar,  605 

Millett,  Kate,  459 

Millin,  Sarah  Gertrude,  694,  695 

Mills  and  Boon  romance,  102 

Milman,  H.H.,  301 

Milton,  John,  201(2),  291-312;  and  C. 
Bronte,  444;  and  Crashaw,  283^1;  and 
Keats,  387;  and  Pound,  608;  and 
Romantic  period,  391-2;  and  W. 
Stevens,  617;  and  allegory,  138;  and 
dance,  299;  divorce  tracts,  295-6,  300, 
310;  Italian  sonnets,  297;  letters,  309; 
minor  poems,  296-9;  odes,  293;  prose, 
299-301,  309;  sonnets,  45,  291,  299; 
sources,  298,  305;  ‘Ad  Rousium’,  296; 
L’ Allegro,  296,  297,  309;  An  Apology, 
309;  Areopagitica,  292,  300,  304; 
Comus,  292(2),  293,  296,  297-9,  309; 
De  Doctrina,  293,  301;  Defences,  295- 
6;  Eikonoklastes,  294,  300,  301,  304; 
First  Prolusion,  299-300;  Lycidas,  292, 
293,  296,  299,  309;  ‘Mansus’,  299; 
Nativity  Ode,  283-4,  293(2);  Of 
Education,  300,  305;  Of  Reformation, 
292;  Of  True  Religion,  301;  ‘On  His 
Blindness’,  293,  299;  ‘On  the  Death  of 
a  Fair  Infant’,  297;  Paradise  Lost,  210, 
292,  293(3),  294,  295,  295-6,  301-10, 
301,  309,  312,  315;  Paradise  Regained, 
293(2),  294,  302,  309-11;  The  Passion, 
293;  II  Penseroso,  296,  297,  309;  Pro 
Populano  Anglicano  Defensio,  301; 
Readie  and  Easie  Way,  292,  301; 
Reasons  of  Church-Government,  300; 


Samson  Agonistes,  293(2),  294,  301, 

305,  309-12,  444;  Tenure,  292 
Minhinnick,  Robert,  528 
miniatures:  Elizabethan,  202,  234 
minimalism:  and  Hoban,  580 
Minkova,  Donka,  72 
Mirk,  John:  Manuale  Sacerdotis,  168 
A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  207 
mirror  motif:  in  literature,  429 
mirroring:  in  Victorian  poetry,  413 
The  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,  205-6 
misanthropy:  Renaissance,  201 
misogyny:  and  Milton,  305,  311(2);  and 
Shakespeare,  239^10,  242 
Mississippi  writers,  605-6 
Missouri:  English  in,  62 
Mitchell,  W.O.:  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind, 
726 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell:  and  E.B. 
Browning,  420 

mnemonics:  in  the  Renaissance,  200 
Mnouchkine,  Ariane,  530 
Mo,  Timothy,  477 

modernism,  45(2),  507,  508,  509,  524, 

61 1-12;  and  Adorno,  38;  and  Arnold, 
416,  421;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  597-8;  and 
Ellison,  641;  and  Frost,  600;  and  R. 
Macaulay,  511;  and  Canadian  short 
story,  721;  and  feminism,  34;  and 
semiotics,  19;  political,  42(2),  43; 
politics  of,  598;  revaluation,  12; 
Victorian,  462 

modernist  literature:  poets  and  Clare,  399 
modernity:  in  Victorian  autobiography, 
451 

Moeller,  Philip,  661 
Moi,  Toril,  34 

monasteries:  book  collections,  7; 

entertainment  in  ME,  170;  OE,  1 19 
Monboddo,  James  Burnett,  Lord,  340 
money,  25;  and  Pope,  347(2);  in 

Edwardian  fiction,  481;  in  Updike, 
649,  see  also  capitalism;  commerce; 
economics;  finance 
Monroe,  Harriet,  606,  611 
Montagu,  Mary  Wortley,  362(3) 
de  Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem,  202;  and 
F.  Bacon,  286;  and  Shakespeare,  245 
Montesquieu,  Charles-Louis  de  Secondat: 
and  Gibbon,  367 

Montgomery,  L.M.,  719;  journals,  715 
Montrose,  Louis  Adrian,  212 
Moodie,  Susanna,  717,  718,  730 
Moore,  Brian,  482;  Black  Robe,  726;  The 
Revolution  Script,  726 
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Moore,  Edward:  and  Lillo,  357 
Moore,  G.E.,  499-500;  and  Forster,  499; 

letters,  499;  The  Brook  Kerith,  499 
Moore,  George:  autobiography,  451 
Moore,  Dr  John:  Zeluco ,  389 
Moore,  Marianne,  585,  606-7;  ‘Marriage’, 
606;  ‘New  York’,  606;  ‘To  a  Steam 
Roller’,  607;  ‘What  Are  Years?’,  607 
Moorhead,  Finola,  709 
morality:  and  James,  565 
morality  plays:  ME,  171-3;  Renaissance, 
258 

More,  Hannah,  406 
More,  Henry,  8 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  203-4;  The  Debellation 
of  Salem  and  Bizance,  203;  Utopia, 
201,203,203^1,  204 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  The  Book  of  see  (The ) 
Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
Moretti,  Frank,  45 
Morgan,  Gareth,  261 
Morgan,  Sally:  My  Place ,  713 
Morley,  Christopher,  207 
Mormonism,  464 
morphology,  73-84 
morphophonological  alterations,  69 
Morrell,  David:  Rambo  character,  579; 
First  Blood,  579 

Morrell,  Lady  Ottoline,  492,  511 
Morris  dancing:  and  Shakespeare,  244 
Morris,  William,  455;  poetry,  424-5; 
translation,  424;  The  Earthly  Paradise, 
424-5;  Love  Is  Enough,  424;  ‘The 
Story  of  Kormak’,  424 
Morrison,  Toni,  650;  Song  of  Solomon, 

650;  Sula,  650;  Tar  Baby ,  650 
Morrissey,  Eamon:  Joycemen,  506 
Morse,  Charles,  294 
Morse,  Jedediah,  559 
Morse,  Samuel  French:  and  W.C. 

Williams,  624 

Morte  Arthur  (stanzaic):  translations, 

153(2) 

Morte  Arthure  (alliterative),  143,  153 
Morton,  Gerald  W.,  362 
Morton,  John  Maddison:  Box  and  Cox 
461 

Moss,  Sidney  P.,  466 
motherhood:  African,  685;  in  Australian 
literature,  709 

motives:  Shakespeare,  229-30 

Moure,  Erin,  719-20 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus:  and  Shaw, 

538 

Mudrooroo  Narogin:  Dalwurra,  712; 


Doctor  Wooreddy’s  Prescription  for 
Enduring  the  Ending  of  the  World,  7 1 2 
Mueller,  Janel,  205 
Muhlhausler,  Peter,  65 
Muir,  K.,  203 
Mukarovsky,  Jan,  17 
Muldoon,  Paul,  528 
Mulholland,  Rob,  666 
Mum  and  the  Sothsegger,  139 
Mumford,  Lewis:  The  Golden  Day,  641 
Munday,  Anthony:  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  252 

Mundus  Foppensis,  362 
Munro,  Alice,  720(2),  721,  722,  725;  The 
Beggar  Maid,  111 
murderers:  female,  30-1 
Murdoch,  Edward,  469 
Murdoch,  Ins,  477,  478,  517;  The  Flight 
From  the  Enchanter,  517;  A  Severed 
Head,  517;  The  Unicorn,  517 
Murray,  Les  A.,  706(3),  712;  The  Boys 
Who  Stole  the  Funeral,  712 
Murry,  John  Middleton:  and  Mansfield, 
511;  letters,  511 

music,  27;  OE,  120;  ME,  137;  18th  C, 
343(2);  and  Romantic  literature,  391; 
and  E.  White,  575;  and  Adorno,  38; 
and  McCullers,  637;  and  Milton,  296, 
309(2);  and  Silliman,  575;  and  W. 
Stevens,  619;  and  Zukofsky,  624;  and 
Dublin,  343;  Chinese  opera  and 
Shakespeare,  234;  domestic  music¬ 
making,  18th  C,  345—6;  music  video, 

12;  song,  43,  see  also  opera 
Music  Hall,  469;  male  impersonation  in 
469 

musical  irony:  in  Herbert,  282 
musical  pastiche:  Gray,  731 
musicology:  and  poststructuralism,  41 
Muslim  literature,  681,  681-2,  see  also 
Islam 

Muslim  oral  epic,  121 
mysteries  see  thrillers 
mystery  fiction:  American,  578-9 
mystery  plays:  ME,  171-3 
mysticism:  and  Shaw,  539 
myth:  Callisto  myth,  723^4;  Celtic,  514; 
Dark  Continent',  450;  Orpheus  myth, 
20;  Paradise,  679;  and  Gawain,  152; 
and  Pater,  458;  and  J.C.  Powys,  514; 
and  Ruskin,  459;  and  Spenser,  212; 
and  West  African  literature,  687;  in 
Canadian  literature,  723-4;  in  T.S. 
Eliot,  596;  in  Le  Guin,  575;  in  Lytle, 
582;  in  new  literatures,  678;  in 
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Soyinka,  688-9 

mythography:  medieval,  193;  tradition  of, 
287 

Mzamane,  Mbulelo,  698;  The  Children  of 
Soweto,  698 

Nabokov,  Vladimir,  580(2),  581,  644-5, 
716;  and  Johnson,  366;  and  E.  White, 
649;  Lolita,  644;  Pale  Fire,  366,  581, 
644,  644-5 
Naidu,  Sarojini,  741 
Naipaul,  V.S.,  679,  733,  734-5,  744; 
Among  the  Believers,  734;  The  Enigma 
of  Arrival,  735;  Guerrillas,  135(2)',  A 
House  for  Mr  Biswas,  735(2);  The 
Middle  Passage,  734;  The  Mimic  Men, 
734(2),  735;  The  Mystic  Masseur,  735 
names,  98;  beauty  salon  names,  101;  food, 
52;  in  Adfric,  132;  in  Blake,  385;  in 
Chaucer,  177;  in  Defoe,  371;  in 
Forster,  499;  in  Malory,  166;  in 
Milton,  299;  in  Shakespeare,  237,  238; 
of  plants  in  OE  Herbarium,  86,  117, 
see  also  nicknames;  personal  names; 
place  names;  surnames 
naming:  in  17th  C  drama,  317-18 
Narayan,  R.K.,  742-3,  744;  Man-Eater  of 
Malgudi,  743;  Moksha,  743;  ‘The 
Talkative  Man’,  742;  The  Vendor  of 
Sweets,  743 

narration:  and  interpretation,  18 
narrative,  104;  18th  C,  and 

postmodernism,  370;  as  games,  576; 
black  women’s,  560;  feminist  theories, 
and  postmodernism,  14;  prose  and 
Byron,  389;  theory  of,  17-19;  in 
Beowulf,  125;  in  Cable,  561;  in 
Chaucer,  182-3,  183;  in  Conrad, 
491(3);  in  Douglass,  562;  in  T.S.  Eliot, 
522;  in  Ellison,  641;  in  W.  Golding, 
516;  in  Irish  literature,  482;  in  Le 
Carre,  518;  in  Lytle,  621;  in 
Shakespeare,  244,  247;  in  Wyatt,  203 
narrative  discourse,  104;  in  postmodern 
texts,  581 

narrative  history,  435 
narrative  pictorialism:  Tennyson,  430 
narrative  stylistics,  107 
narratology,  17-19,  43 
narrator:  ME,  161;  in  Achebe,  690;  in 
Barth,  646-7;  in  C.  Bronte,  444;  in 
Chaucer,  180-1,  193,  194-5,  195 
Nash,  Thirza:  The  Ex-Gentleman,  695 
Nashe,  Thomas,  201;  The  Unfortunate 
Traveller,  202,  206 
nationalism:  Middle  Scots,  158 


nationalist  culture,  13 

naturalism:  American,  549;  and  Bute,  342; 

in  libertine  poetry,  280 
nature:  and  Arnold,  453;  and  Hawthorne, 
565;  and  C.  Rossetti,  426 
Ndebele,  Njabulo,  695,  698(2) 
necrophilia:  in  Swinburne,  433 
Negritude:  concept  of,  578 
Negritude  movement,  684;  in  Caribbean, 
734;  literature  of,  685 
Negro:  image  in  America  in  1920s,  577 
Neidjes,  Bill:  Kakadu  Man,  712 
Neilson,  John  Shaw,  681,  706(2) 

Nelson,  George,  718 
Nelson,  T.G.A.,  244 
Nelson,  Tommy,  487 
neo-colonialism,  693 

neo-pagans,  480;  and  D.H.  Lawrence,  503 
neo-pragmatism,  45 
neologisms,  92;  in  Milton,  298;  in 
Rushdie,  106 

Neoplatonists,  201;  and  Spenser,  209; 

Renaissance,  200,  see  also  Plato 
New  Criticism,  181-2,  597-8,  600,  603, 

615 

New  England:  literary  history,  551 
new  hermeneuticism:  and  Hopkins,  423 
new  historicism,  45,  237,  263,  276,  317; 
and  feminism,  336;  and  the  novel,  435, 
see  also  history 
new  journalism,  461 
New  Left,  43 

New  Orleans:  and  Chopin,  561;  in 
literature,  578 

The  New  Way  of  Selling  Places  at  Court, 
361 

New  York:  in  literature,  578(2) 

New  Zealand  English,  62-3,  63(3),  98(2) 
New  Zealand  literature,  744-50;  poets, 

712 

Newbolt,  Henry,  479 
Newcastle,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  339 
Newcomb,  Thomas:  Bibliotecha,  315 
Newdigate,  John,  253 
Newfoundland:  collective  theatre,  732-3; 

English,  59-60;  Hiberno-English  in,  62 
Newlove,  John:  The  Green  Plain,  730;  The 
Night  the  Dog  Smiled,  730;  ‘Weather 
Report’,  730;  ‘White  Philharmonic 
Novels’,  730 

Newman,  John  Henry,  456,  458;  and 
Arnold,  452,  453;  and  Pater,  458;  and 
Plato,  453;  and  C.  Rossetti,  426 
news  trade:  and  Jonson,  250 
newspapers:  17th  C,  318,  318— 19;  18th  C, 
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368;  and  the  novel,  318-19;  history, 
461;  language,  52,  104;  speech 
presentation  in,  103,  see  also 
periodicals 

Newton,  Charles:  A  History  of  Discoveries 
at  Halicarnassus,  Onidus,  and 
Branchidae,  458 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  332-3,  338;  and 
Thomson,  352;  Opticks,  332-3; 
Principia,  352 

Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o,  688;  Detained ,  693; 

Petals  of  Blood,  693(2) 

Nichol,  bp,  728;  ‘The  End  of  the  Line’, 

728 

Nicholas  of  Lyra:  Postilla  liter alis,  194-5 
Nicholls,  Arthur  Bell,  444 
Nichols,  Grace,  737,  739;  I  Is  a  Long 
Memoried  Woman,  737 
Nickel,  Gerhard,  62 
nicknames:  ME,  88 
Nicolaisen,  W.F.H.,  99 
Nietzsche,  Eriedrich  Wilhelm,  43,  709; 
and  Arnold,  417,  453;  and  J.  London, 
625;  and  G.E.  Moore,  499-500;  and 
W.  Stevens,  617;  and  illusion,  489-90; 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  617;  The  Gay 
Science,  617 

Nigerian  literature,  690;  novel,  687; 
poetry,  690-1,  see  also  West  African 
literature 

Nin,  Anais,  3,  652;  and  H.  Miller,  638 
nineties  (1890s):  and  Yeats,  525 
Nobel  Prize:  and  Africa,  687 
Noh  drama:  and  Yeats,  540 
nominalism:  Chaucer,  188 
nominals,  74 
nonsense:  in  Carroll,  420 
van  der  Noot,  Jan:  A  Theatre  for 
Worldlings,  208,  210-1 1 
Norman,  Marsha,  665;  'Night,  Mother 
665 

Normans:  in  AS  England,  120 
Norris,  Frank,  549;  and  Steinbeck,  636; 

McTeague ,  636 
Norris,  Ken,  729 

North,  Roger:  Life  of  Dr  John  North,  368; 

The  Patentee,  356 
Northern  English  accent,  59 
Northern  Ireland  literature:  narratives, 

482;  poetry,  528 
Northumbrian  phonology,  70 
Norton,  Thomas,  142;  and  Thomas 
Sackville,  Gorboduc,  264-5 
Norwich  English,  61 
Notker:  and  Boethius,  123 


novel,  15;  17th  C,  206;  18th  C,  337(2), 

339,  369-75;  19th  C  Victorian,  434-50; 
and  19th  C  periodicals,  465;  and 
newspapers,  318-19;  and  rhetoric,  2-3; 
contemporaneity  in,  337;  humour  in, 
574;  novel  of  manners,  436;  paintings 
of  subjects  of,  345;  self-conscious,  580; 
social  context,  46;  theory  of,  D.H. 
Lawrence,  502;  tragic  realism  in,  338; 
types  of  20th  C,  477;  American,  551-2; 
art  of  the,  476-7;  Canadian,  715(2); 
Canadian  Victorian,  716-17;  Nigerian 
687 

Noverre,  Jean-Georges,  357 
Nowell  codex,  70,  124 
Nowra,  Louis:  The  Golden  Age,  680 
Noxon,  Gerald:  letters,  715 
nuclear  criticism,  25 
nuclear  fiction.  579,  see  also  atomic  war 
fiction 

number  symbolism:  OE,  123-4,  124(2); 

ME  numerology,  157;  in  Shakespeare, 
230-1,  see  also  symbolism 
numerology  see  number  symbolism 
numismatics:  and  Addison,  356 
oaths:  ME,  139-40,  181 
object  relations,  27 
objectivism,  588 
O'Brien,  Flann,  482 

O  Brien,  Tim:  Going  After  Cacciato,  649 
obscenity,  90 
O'Casey,  Sean,  536 

occult,  297;  and  Dryden,  321;  and  Yeats 
525(2) 

O  Connor,  Flannery,  637;  Everything  that 
Rises  Must  Converge,  637;  The 
Geranium,  637;  ‘Greenleaf ,  101 
Octavian,  152,  153 
Oculi,  Okello,  693;  Orphan ,  693 
6  Direain,  Mairtin,  528 
Of  Mynystris  in  Ipe  Chirche,  168-9 
Ogilby,  John:  The  Ephesian  Matron,  325 
Ogilvie,  George:  letters,  520 
Ogun:  and  Yoruba  writers,  689 
O’Hanrahan,  Paul:  Circle,  506 
Okara,  Gabriel:  The  Voice,  687 
Okigbo,  Christopher,  678,  690,  748 
Okot  p'Bitek:  The  Song  Cycle,  693 
Okri,  Ben:  The  Landscapes  Within,  691 
old  age:  representation  in  Beowulf,  125 
Old  English,  70-2,  83^1,  84,  121,  122; 
botanical  terminology,  86; 
dictionaries,  85(2);  etymological 
dictionary,  85;  lexicography,  85;  loan¬ 
words,  86;  place  names,  100; 
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semantics,  76,  85-98;  sound 
recordings,  115;  spelling,  71;  subject 
pronoun  in,  93;  vocabulary,  76,  85-98, 
117;  vowels,  71 

Old  English  literature,  115-32 
Oldham,  John:  and  Dryden,  321 
Olivier,  Laurence,  226,  244 
Olson,  Charles,  607;  ‘ABCs’,  607;  The 
Maximus  Poems ,  607 

Ondaatje,  Michael,  718,  722,  728;  Running 
in  the  Family,  684,  727(2) 

O’Neill,  Agnes,  658 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  656-62;  and  Beckett, 

534;  letters,  658;  poetry,  657;  staging 
of  plays,  661-2;  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
658;  Anna  Christie,  658;  Desire  under 
the  Elms,  661,  662;  The  Guilty  One, 
658;  The  Hairy  Ape,  659(2);  The 
Iceman  Cometh,  656-7,  658-9,  659, 
659-60;  Long  Day’s  Journey  into 
Night,  656,  657,  658,  660(3);  Marco 
Millions,  658,  661;  A  Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten,  656,  657,  660,  661;  More 
Stately  Mansions,  659;  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra,  657,  660,  661;  The 
Ole  Devil,  658;  The  Personal  Equation, 
658;  The  Reckoning,  658;  ‘A  Tale  of 
Possessors  Self-Dispossessed’,  657-8, 
659,  659-60;  ‘Tomorrow’,  658-9;  A 
Touch  of  the  Poet,  659,  661 
onomastics,  98-101;  narrative,  107-8 
onomatopoeia,  337 
ontology,  38 

open  form:  Ginsberg,  600;  Merwin,  604 
Open  Theatre:  The  Serpent,  665 
opera:  18th  C,  356;  and  Gay,  356;  in 
Thackeray,  438;  sponsorship  in 
18th  C,  356,  see  also  music 
opera  houses:  Canadian,  732 
Opie,  Amelia,  368 
Opie,  Iona,  1 

Oppenheim,  Edward  Phillips,  481 
Orage,  A.R.:  The  New  Age,  612 
oral  call-and-response  patterns,  577 
oral  comedy,  574 

oral  epic,  Muslim:  and  Beowulf,  121 
oral  performance:  by  Chaucer,  182 
oral  tradition:  and  Irish  literature,  482;  in 
18th  C  travel  books,  337 
oral-formulaic  theory,  115-16,  156;  and 
early  Germanic  verse,  121;  history  of, 
120 

orality,  40;  Aboriginal,  703;  African,  685; 
and  African  poetry,  686;  and  Facey, 
712-13;  and  OE  texts,  130;  in  African 


historical  novel,  691-2;  in  American 
drama,  665;  ME,  138,  152 
Oras,  Ants,  307 

orature:  African,  684;  in  E.  Sutherland, 
692 

order:  and  Chaucer,  190;  and  Pater,  456 
The  Order  of  the  World,  123 
O'Reilly,  J.B.,  708 
orientalism:  Byron,  389 
original  sin:  and  Spenser,  212 
Ornitz,  Samuel:  Haunch  Paunch  and  Jowl, 
578 

Orpheus  myth,  20 
orthography,  67-72;  history  of,  56; 
Renaissance  attribution  studies,  252; 
unorthodox,  in  American  Black 
writing,  576 
Orton,  Joe,  536 

Orwell,  George,  513,  573;  and  rhetoric,  2- 
3;  and  the  Raj,  494-5;  Burmese  Days, 
479;  Nineteen  Eighty  Four ,  483,  513(3) 
Osadebay,  Dennis,  690-1 
Osborne,  Dorothy:  Letters  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  288-9 
Osborne,  Joanne,  733 
Osborne,  John,  529,  530,  531,  536-7; 

Look  Back  in  Anger,  536 
Ostriker,  Alicia,  615 
Osundare,  Niyi,  691 
Otto,  Rudolf,  601 

Otway,  Thomas:  Caius  Marius,  330; 

Venice  Preserv’d,  329,  329-30,  330 
OuLiPo  group,  580-1 
Ouologuem,  Yambo:  Bound  to  Violence, 
691-2 

Ovid,  207,  211;  and  Chaucer,  178,  194; 
and  Dryden,  319,  320(2);  and  T.S. 
Eliot,  2;  and  Gower,  155-6;  and  Pope, 
349;  and  Shakespeare,  245;  and 
Spenser,  210,  211;  and  19th  C  writing, 
413;  and  Elizabethans,  210;  Callisto 
myth,  723^4;  in  Renaissance,  207; 
influence  on  English  literature,  2; 
Amores,  210;  Heroides,  195; 
Metamorphoses,  2,  210,  245,  319, 
320(2);  Tristia,  155-6 
Owain  Miles,  1 63 
Owen,  Robert,  406 
Owen,  Wilfred,  520 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  136,  161-2 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  94,  203,  285; 

antedatings,  91,  164;  misprints,  92 
Oxford  University:  Merton  College 
library,  8 

Oxford  University  Press,  5 
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Ozick,  Cynthia,  580 
P  E  N.,  511 

Pacific:  South  Pacific  literatures,  750; 

south-western,  pidgin  English  in,  65-6 
paganism:  and  Synge,  539,  see  also  neo¬ 
pagans 

pageant,  269-71 
Pain,  Philip,  556 

Paine,  Thomas,  406;  and  Burke,  405;  and 
Cobbett,  406 
painters  as  writers,  585 
painting:  18th  C,  345;  and  Hopkins,  423; 
and  C.  Stead,  708-9;  and  Sterne,  375; 
and  W.C.  Williams,  623 — 4;  and  the 
American  city,  578;  and  emblem 
books,  208;  poets  on,  585-6; 
postmodern,  15;  Renaissance,  201,  see 
also  visual  arts 

Pakistani  literature,  677,  681;  poetry,  682 

palaeography:  Nowell  Codex,  70 

Paley,  Grace,  649 

Palladius:  Opus  Agriculturae,  142 

pamphlets:  Swift,  361 

panegyric:  royal,  319;  royalist,  17th  C,  284 

The  Panther,  129 

pantomime,  469;  Australian,  707 

Papp,  Joseph,  662(2) 

paradise:  and  Australian  women's  poetry, 
705 

paradox:  Chaucer,  190 

‘paraesthetics’,  24-5 

‘paragone’  tradition:  and  Shakespeare. 

246 

parallelism:  in  Pope,  348 
parent-child  relationships  see  family 
relationships 
Paris  Psalter,  122,  125 
Parker,  Charlie,  652 
Parker,  Dorothy,  653 
Parker,  W.R.,  299 
Parkman,  Ebenezer,  294 
The  Parliament  of  the  Three  Ages,  140 
parliamentary  reporting:  and  Dickens, 

440 

parody,  338;  ME,  161;  in  Carroll,  420;  in 
Chaucer,  190;  in  Jonson,  263;  in 
Pound,  614;  in  D.G.  Rossetti,  425;  in 
Shakespeare,  233;  in  Stoppard,  539;  in 
Victorian  verse,  413 

Parr,  Catherine:  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner 
201 

Parry,  Benita,  498-9 
Parry,  Milman,  121 
Parthasarathy,  R.,  680,  740,  741(2); 

Rough  Passage,  740-1,  741 


The  Partridge,  129 
Partridge,  Eric,  252 
passion:  in  Shakespeare,  243 
pastoral,  296;  Australian,  706; 

Elizabethan,  202 
pastoral  care:  ME,  140 
pastoral  love:  in  Tennyson,  430 
Pastourelle:  medieval,  161 
Pater,  Walter,  456-9;  and  Arnold,  416, 
452;  and  Blake,  460;  and  Plato,  453;  as 
teacher,  457;  ‘Coleridge’s  Writings’, 
457;  ‘Emerald  Uthwart’,  457;  ‘The 
History  of  Philosophy’,  457,  458; 
Marius  the  Epicurean,  447-8,  457,  458; 
‘Mr  Wilde’s  New  Novel’,  457;  ‘The 
Myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone’, 
458;  Plato  and  Platonism ,  457(3); 
‘Robert  Elsmere’,  457;  Studies  in  the 
History  of  the  Renaissance  447-8, 
457(3),  458,  459;  (preface),  458; 
‘Winckelmann’,  457;  ‘Wordsworth’, 
457,  458 

paternity:  in  Joyce,  505 
Patience,  143,  144 

Patmore,  Coventry,  462;  Angel  in  the 
House,  425;  ‘Essay’,  69 
patriarchy:  17th  C,  259,  265-6,  268(2), 

269;  and  Shakespeare,  229,  242; 
‘metapatriarchal  dictionary’,  35; 
politics,  35;  Victorian,  426.  see  also 
family  relationships 
Patrick,  Symon:  and  Bunyan,  332; 

Parable  of  the  Pilgrims ,  332 
patriotism:  and  Victorians,  413 
patronage,  314;  ME,  135;  17th  C,  275(2), 
278;  18th  C,  342,  343;  by  whites  of 
black  writers  in  America,  577; 
Heywood,  265;  Renaissance,  202,  see 
also  sponsorship 
Patten,  Lewis  B  ,  637 
Paul,  Mary,  748 
Paulin,  Tom,  527 

Pauline  theory:  and  16th  C  attitude  to 
women,  210 

payment:  of  Victorian  dramatists,  467 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love:  Gryll  Grange,  436 

Pearl,  139,  140,  143,  149,  180 

Peasants’  Revolt  (1381):  and  Chaucer,  191 

pedagogy  see  teaching 

Peele,  George:  Edward  I,  223 

Peend,  Thomas:  Pleasant  Fable,  207 

Pegge,  Samuel,  145 

Peirce,  C.S.,  20 

Pembroke  family,  202,  275 

Penderecki,  Kryzysztof:  and  Milton,  309 
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penitence:  Latin  literature,  120 

Penn,  Margaret,  497 

Pennant,  Thomas:  and  Johnson,  364 

Penton,  Brian,  710 

Pepys,  Samuel,  288 

Percy,  Thomas,  353 

Percy,  Walker,  643-4;  Lancelot,  644;  The 
Last  Gentleman,  643 — 4,  644;  The 
Moviegoer,  578;  The  Second  Coming, 
644 

Percy,  William  A.,  605 

Perec,  Georges:  Life:  A  User’s  Manual, 

702 

Perelman,  S.J.,  574,  653 
performance,  529;  American  theatrical, 
655;  Beckett,  534;  Tudor  period,  204, 
see  also  theatre  productions 
performance  art,  53 1 
performance  theory,  662-3 
periodicals:  19th  C,  460-6;  and  19th  C 
novel,  465;  and  class  divisions,  463; 
American  magazines,  549,  558; 
American  pulp  magazines,  578-9; 
Canadian,  729;  New  Zealand,  463;  Sri 
Lanka,  683;  army  volunteer,  464; 
feminist,  36;  religious  19th  C,  465; 
science  fiction  magazines,  573-4; 
scientific  19th  C,  463;  sporting,  462-3, 
463(2);  illustrations  in,  462; 
parliamentary  reporting  in,  465; 
readership,  middle  class  in  1 9th  C, 

463;  serialization,  436;  verse  in 
American,  583;  Alfred  Hitchcock’s 
Mystery  Magazine,  637;  All  the  Year 
Round,  439,  440,  465(2);  And,  745,  748; 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  463;  The 
Antidote,  464;  Artist,  462;  Athenaeum, 
461;  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  461; 
Berkeley:  A  Journal  of  Modern 
Culture,  615;  Blast,  614;  The  British 
Magazine,  367,  374;  The  British 
Quarterly  Review,  461;  The  British 
Weekly,  465;  The  Builder,  462; 
Cassell’s  Illustrated  Paper,  442;  The 
Chemist,  463;  Chicago  Daily  Globe, 
628-9;  Christian  Socialist,  464;  Church 
Times,  465;  Circle,  615(4);  Cleo,  102; 
Contact,  623;  Contemporary  Review, 
459;  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  630; 
Cornhill  Magazine,  461;  The  Covent- 
Garden  Journal,  366;  The  Crisis,  577; 
Criterion,  521,  599;  Critic,  441,  466; 
Critical  Review,  367;  The  Daily 
Advertiser,  368;  Daily  Chronicle,  464; 
Daily  Express,  108,  464;  Daily  Mail, 


464;  Daily  News,  464;  Daily  Post 
(Liverpool),  464;  The  Dark  Blue,  461; 
Defender,  640;  Dickensian,  443;  The 
Dome,  462;  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  461,  464;  The  Earwig,  464; 
The  Edinburgh  Gazette,  407;  Edinburgh 
Library  Journal,  354;  Edinburgh 
Review,  301,  390;  The  Egoist,  596; 
English  Review,  491,  558;  The 
Englishman’s  Magazine,  399;  Evening 
News,  464;  Examiner,  360,  461; 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  466; 

Fraser’s,  465;  Freed,  745,  748; 
Freethinker,  465;  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  368;  The  Germ,  462;  Gold’s, 
407;  Guardian,  465;  Harmonium,  619; 
Household  Words,  440,  465(2);  Ipswich 
Journal,  447;  Jewish  Chronicle,  465; 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  450-1;  Kenyon  Review,  634; 
Labour  Leader,  465;  Lippincott’s 
Monthly  Magazine,  449;  London 
Gazette,  368;  London  Magazine,  407; 
Longman’s  Magazine ,  461,  463; 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  463;  The 
Mechanic’s  Magazine,  463;  Medley, 
360;  Morning  Chronicle,  461;  The 
Morning  Post,  431,  461;  Otago  Daily 
Times,  463;  Otago  Witness,  463; 
Others,  606,  623;  Parallax,  745;  The 
Paris  Monthly  Review  of  British  and 
Continental  Literature,  398;  Partisan 
Review,  634;  The  Philosophical 
Magazine,  463;  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
628-9;  Plays  and  Players,  530;  Poetry, 
606,  618-19,  629;  Publisher’s  Circular, 
434;  Punch,  462-3;  Quarterly  Review, 
301;  The  Rambler,  364,  365;  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  628-9;  San  Francisco 
News,  635;  The  Scots  Magazine,  403; 
The  Sewanee  Review,  620,  634;  The 
Spectator,  349,  362(2),  462;  Star,  464; 
Strelets,  613;  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
102;  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  461; 
The  Taller,  362;  Tel  Quel,  42;  The 
Times,  464(3);  The  University 
Magazine,  461;  Untold,  748;  Vanity 
Fair,  462-3;  Voorslag,  696;  Weekly 
Register,  465;  Westminster  Gazette, 
462;  Westminster  Magazine,  368; 
Westminster  Review,  458;  Yellow 
Book,  461-2,  see  also  journalism;  little 
magazines;  newspapers 
Perkins,  Maxwell,  581,  631 
Perrault,  Charles:  and  Atwood,  724 
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personal  columns:  language  of,  102 
personal  names,  98,  99 
personal  pronouns,  54 
pessimism:  and  Arnold,  415 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  70,  76 
Petersen,  Kirsten  Holst,  681 
Petrarch,  161,  202,  203,  242;  and  Chaucer, 
189;  and  Milton,  297;  and 
Shakespeare,  246;  and  Sidney,  208; 
and  W.  Stevens,  617;  and  Elizabethan 
culture,  211;  Petrarchism,  201,  276; 
representation  of  Cleopatra,  31; 
sonnets,  246;  I  Trionfi,  21 1 
Peuckert,  Will-Erich,  200 
Pfeiffer,  Emily,  459 
Phaer,  Thomas,  207 
phallocentric  discourse,  187 
Phelps,  Samuel,  466 

phenomenological  theory:  and  ME  texts, 
190 

Philippines  literature,  680 
Philips,  Katherine,  277,  284,  315 
Phillips,  Edward,  357 
Phillips,  Robin,  732 

philology:  17th  C,  55-6;  historical,  56-7 
philosophe  thinking:  and  English  writers, 
405 

philosophy,  18,  23;  American,  550;  and 
feminism,  29-30;  and  linguistics  in 
16th  C,  55;  and  literary  theory,  16, 

586;  and  Pirsig,  646;  English 
philosophical  discussion  in 
Renaissance,  205;  German,  37; 
narratology  and,  19;  translation  and 
the  history  of,  16 
Phiz  see  Browne,  H.K. 

The  Phoenix,  121,  128 
phonetics,  67-72;  motor,  57 
phonology,  67-72;  historical,  56 
photography:  and  fiction,  579;  and  the 
American  city,  578;  and  Whitman, 

553;  in  Canadian  literature,  715,  722; 
photographs  as  evidence,  21 
physical  sciences:  language  of,  52;  physics 
and  feminist  writing,  478 
Physiologus  tradition,  129 
Piaget,  Jean,  150 
Piatogorskij,  A.M.,  20 
picaresque:  in  Dickens,  440,  441;  in  Dos 
Passos,  633;  Smollett,  374 
picnic:  as  topos,  576 

Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni,  200,  285 
pictorialism:  Tennyson,  430 
picturesque:  and  Wordsworth,  395;  in 
18th  C,  344 


pidgin  English,  64(2) 
pidgin-creole  studies,  65 
Pierce  the  Plowman’s  Creed,  146 
Piers  of  Fulham,  1 63 — 4 
Piers,  Lady  Sarah:  ‘On  the  Death  of  John 
Dryden,  Esq’,  277 
Pigott,  Edward,  357 
The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Lyfe  of  the 
Manhode,  168 
Pinckney,  Roger,  358 
Pindar:  and  Marvell,  283;  ‘Pythia  I’,  283 
Pinker,  James,  489 
Pinter,  Harold,  2,  529,  531,  537;  and 
Hollingsworth,  731;  No  Man’s  Land, 
102;  Old  Times,  537;  One  for  the  Road, 
537 

pioneer  women:  Canadian,  721 
Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch  see  Thrale,  Hester 
Lynch 

piracy:  of  Dickens  in  America,  466 
Pirandello,  Luigi:  and  Beckett,  534 
Pirsig,  Robert  M.:  Zen  and  the  Art  of 
Motorcycle  Maintenance,  646 
Pix,  Mary,  337,  355;  The  Spanish  Wives, 
317 

place  names.  99-100 
Planchon,  Roger,  530 
Planck,  Max,  618 
Plank,  George,  628 
plant  names:  OE,  86,  1 17(2) 

Plath,  Sylvia,  587,  607;  metre,  584 
Plato,  25,  30,  453;  and  Marvell,  283;  and 
Milton,  310;  and  Pirsig,  646; 
Cambridge  Platonists,  417;  Platonists 
and  Milton,  301;  Phaedrus,  25,  646; 

The  Republic,  30,  see  also 
Neoplatonists 

play,  574;  in  Beckett,  534;  in  Chaucer,  183 
playhouses  see  theatres 
playwrights:  payment  in  Victorian  period, 
467 

Plessy,  Homer:  and  Twain,  568 
Plomer,  William,  696(2) 
plot:  17th  C  drama,  318;  in  18th  C  novel, 
375 

pluralism,  574,  575 
plurals,  75 

Plutarch:  and  Dryden,  319 
poaching:  ME,  140 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  554,  559,  566-8,  573; 
and  R.L.  Stevenson,  449;  ‘The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher’,  567;  ‘Ligeia’, 

567;  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym, 
567;  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Composition’, 
585;  ‘The  Purloined  Letter’,  567; 
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‘William  Wilson’,  449 
Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  315-16 
poetic  justice:  in  18th  C  comedy,  357 
poetics,  17-19;  Afro-American,  583; 

Chaucer,  190;  contrasting,  197 
poetry,  3;  ME  poetic  philosophies,  137; 
17th  C,  276-84,  315-16,  319-21;  18th 
C,  337;  19th  C,  411-34;  Victorian,  436; 
20th  C,  520-8;  20th  C  American,  573, 
583-624;  language  of,  3;  style,  103; 
tragic  realism  in,  338;  American,  560, 
573,  583-624;  and  17th  C  politics,  276; 
and  African  literature,  685;  and 
classical  forms,  4;  and  Ireland,  4;  and 
politics,  45;  African,  686;  Australian, 
705;  black,  560,  698,  699;  Canadian, 
714,  728-31;  Caribbean,  738;  East 
African,  693-4;  Indian,  740;  Jewish- 
American,  575;  New  Zealand,  748-9; 
Nigerian,  690-1;  postmodern,  583; 
South  African  black  writers,  698,  699; 
women’s,  560,  705,  see  also  symbolist 
poetry;  verse 

point  of  view:  W.  Golding,  516 
Polanyi,  Michael,  209 
politeness:  sex-preferential  language,  63 
political  satire:  in  Goldsmith,  357; 

Restoration,  315-16 
political  theatre:  American,  665-6;  and 
Marlowe,  257 

politics:  American  political  writing,  550; 
of  discourses,  275;  of  literary  theory, 
45;  of  modernism,  42,  598;  of 
translation,  717;  political  economy, 
341;  South  African,  698;  speeches  by 
world  leaders,  25;  Stalinism,  38; 
Thatcherism,  22,  40,  43, 486,  531; 
university,  political  theory  in,  15; 
women  in  political  theory,  30;  and 
17th  C  patronage,  278;  and 
agrarianism,  405-6;  and  American 
magazine  reading,  558;  and  British 
democracy,  22;  and  English-Canadian 
literature,  679;  and  feminism,  33-4; 
and  ME  poetry,  163;  and  mystery 
plays,  172;  and  poetry,  45,  276,  584; 
and  popular  fiction,  486;  and 
Renaissance  masque,  270;  and  sport  in 
periodicals,  462-3;  and  the  novel,  476- 
7;  Althusser,  42;  Austen,  401(2); 

Blake,  385;  Bloch,  38;  Buckingham, 
328;  Byron,  390;  Coleridge,  392; 
Conrad,  491;  Davenant,  284;  Defoe, 
371;  Dick,  645;  Dickens,  436;  Donne, 
278;  Dos  Passos,  632;  Dryden,  321; 


Eliot,  598;  John  Ford,  269;  Foucault, 
37;  Gordimer,  519;  Hawthorne,  564; 
Hemingway,  630;  Herbert,  281; 

Jonson,  262-3;  Keats,  387;  Kipling, 
493^1,  494-5;  Kosinski,  648-9;  Lamb, 
393;  Lamming,  738;  Le  Guin,  575; 
Matthiessen,  46;  Milton,  291, 292, 
292-3,  298,  299;  Ngugi,  693;  Orwell, 
513;  Otway,  329-30;  Pope,  347; 

Pound,  598,  613;  Rushdie,  679; 
Shakespeare,  239,  241,  245;  Shaw,  538; 
Skelton,  202-3;  Spenser,  212;  Swift, 
360(3);  Webster,  266;  W.C.  Williams, 
622-3;  Wordsworth,  383^1,  see  also 
Fascism;  French  Revolution;  Left 
(political) 

Pollock,  Sharon,  731 
polyglot  dictionaries,  55 
polyglot  Shakespeare,  227 
polyphony:  and  Meredith,  447; 
‘polyphonic’  organization  and 
Browning,  419 

Pomerance,  Bernard,  537;  The  Elephant 
Man,  537 

Poole,  Fiona  Farrell:  Old  Times,  750 
Poovey,  Mary,  403^1 
pop  art:  and  Stein,  627 
Pope,  Alexander,  336,  346-50;  and 
Homer,  306;  facsimile  edition,  348; 
letters,  347;  manuscripts,  348-9; 
sources,  349;  translations,  348,  349; 
‘Bounce  to  Fop’,  354;  ‘Coronation 
Epistle’,  347;  The  Dunciad,  347, 

348(3),  349-50;  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  349; 
Epistle  to  a  Lady,  347;  The  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot,  348,  349(3);  Epistle  to 
Bathurst,  45,  349;  ‘Epitaph  on  Francis 
Atterbury’,  350;  An  Essay  in  Criticism , 
347,  348;  An  Essay  on  Man,  346-7, 

347,  348,  349(2);  Ethic  Epistles,  347; 
Homer,  348;  Iliad,  348;  Imitation  of 
Horace,  347;  Messiah,  349;  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  346,  347,  348,  349,  362; 
Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  350; 
Universal  Prayer,  349;  Windsor-Forest, 
349 

popular  culture,  13,  46;  American,  553; 
and  Pound,  614;  and  Shakespeare, 

244;  Australian,  701,  702;  medieval, 
120;  music,  38,  see  also  mass  culture 
popular  press:  rise  of,  337 
popular  song:  Jacobite,  342 
popular  writing:  20th  C  fiction,  485-6; 
Ghanaian,  687,  692;  romantic  fiction, 
478 
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popularization:  in  fiction,  486 
pornography,  35-6,  580-1;  and  D.G. 
Rossetti,  427;  and  Shakespeare,  230, 
see  also  eroticism;  sex  and  sexuality 
Porter,  Henry:  The  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abington,  251 
Porter,  Peter,  610,  679-80 
portraiture  see  visual  arts 
post-colonialism:  allegory,  677-8;  English 
language  and,  68 1 
post-romantic  fiction,  477 
postmodernism,  13-14,  43,  575-6,  581, 
588;  and  18th  C  narrative,  370;  and 
post-colonialism,  678;  Australian,  709; 
Canadian,  715(2);  New  Zealand,  745; 
postmodern  poetry,  583; 
postmodernist  fiction,  477,  481 
poststructuralism,  41;  and  feminist 
writing,  478;  and  the  novel,  435; 
poststructuralist  criticism  of  Hopkins, 
422 

posture,  courtly:  Chaucer,  179 
Potter,  Gerry,  733 
Pottle,  Frederick  A.,  2 
Pound,  Ezra,  594,  607-14;  and  Duncan, 
592(2);  and  T.S.  Eliot,  521;  and  V.B. 
Jordan,  624;  and  Yeats,  525;  and 
Zukofsky,  607-8;  and  tradition,  598; 
Bollingen  Prize,  634;  letters,  607-8; 
notebooks,  613;  politics,  598;  Cantos, 
608(2),  609,  609-10,  610,  611(2), 
612(2),  614(2);  Cathay ,  608,  612,  612- 
13;  ‘Contemporania’,  611;  ‘Homage  to 
Sextus  Propertius’,  608,  610,  612,  613; 
Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley,  598,  608, 
610-11;  ‘In  a  Station  of  the  Metro’, 
613;  Indiscretions ,  609;  Malatesta 
Cantos,  611;  Memoir  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  608-9;  Odyssey,  608;  ‘A 
Pact’,  608;  Patria  Mia,  614;  Selected 
Poems,  611;  Three  Cantos,  612 
poverty:  medieval,  148 
power,  20,  21,  29;  and  Austen,  401;  and 
Beckett,  533-4;  and  Chaucer,  183;  and 
Milton,  293;  and  Shakespeare,  234, 
240,  242,  244;  and  Sidney,  201;  and 
Spenser,  201-2,  209,  212;  and 
language,  694;  and  language  analysis, 

2 1 ;  Renaissance,  202,  see  also 
authorial  power 

Pownall,  David,  537;  Master  Class,  537 
Powys,  John  Cowper,  513-14;  Maiden 
Castle,  514 

Powys,  Llewelyn,  513-14;  ‘The  Dawn', 

513 


Powys,  Theodore  Francis:  Mr.  Weston’s 
Good  Wine,  513-14 
pragmatics:  and  narratology,  19 
pragmatism:  and  Foucault,  37;  neo¬ 
pragmatism,  45 
Prague  School,  17,  57 
prairie  literature:  Canadian,  718,  728 
praise,  conventions  of:  and  Milton,  297 
praise  poetry,  694 
Pratt,  Annis,  724 

Pratt,  E.J.:  Brebeuf  and  His  Brethren,  728 
prayer-books:  OE,  118(2) 
Pre-Raphaelites,  424,  431;  and  C. 

Rossetti,  426;  and  medievalism.  433; 
and  symbolism.  434;  illustration  of 
Tennyson  by,  429;  in  Oxford,  462 
preaching:  poetry  as,  281;  Protestant,  and 
Spenser,  211 
Precepts,  123 

Precisionists:  and  W.C.  Williams,  623 
prefixing:  semantics,  92 
prejudice:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  593,  595-6 
Prendergast,  Christopher,  33 
prepositions,  81 

press:  American,  and  Dickens,  466; 
popular  press,  rise  of,  337; 
profitability,  19th  C,  461;  provincial,  5 
press  variants:  value  of,  6 
Price,  Uvedale,  344 
Prichard,  Katharine  Susannah,  709 
Priestley,  J.B.,  537-8 
Priestley,  Joseph,  342 
printers  and  printing:  American,  557-8; 
formats,  5;  history,  5-7;  of  18th  C 
periodicals,  368;  Stansby,  252 
Prior,  Matthew:  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
351,362 

prison  writing:  Northern  Ireland,  482 
Pritchett,  V.S:  short  stories,  478 
private  libraries:  history,  7-8 
private  reader:  emergence  of,  180 
Probationes  Pennae,  204 
prognostications:  ME,  141 
projection :  in  narrative  discourse,  104 
Prokosch,  Frederick,  653 
Prometheanism:  Byron,  390 
prompt-books,  255,  328 
pronunciation:  American  English,  67; 

English,  58(2);  RP,  58,  63 
proof-reading,  6,  252 
Propertius,  Sextus:  and  Dowson,  434; 

Pound  translations,  610 
property:  and  W.  Collins,  447;  and  Pope, 
348 

Propp,  Vladimir,  18 
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propriety:  in  W.  Collins,  447 
prose,  17;  non-fictional  as  literature,  285 
prosody,  583;  and  Chaucer,  179 
prostitution:  18th  C,  339;  Victorian,  468; 

and  Johnson,  365 
protest  songs,  576 
Protestant  tradition,  201 
Protestants,  American:  and  Darwin,  454 
proteus:  Fals-semblant,  190 
Proust,  Marcel,  18,  507;  and  Beckett,  533; 

and  St  Omer,  737 
proverbs:  and  Herbert,  282 
providence:  in  Bunyan,  331 
Psalter  glosses:  misspellings  in,  70 
psychiatry:  18th  C  origins,  340 
psychoanalysis:  and  Poe,  566-7;  and 
religious  faith,  27 

psychoanalytical  criticism,  26-8,  660;  of 
Milton,  296;  of  Tennyson,  428 
psychology,  652;  and  Aiken,  587-8;  and 
Eliot,  594-5;  and  literature  in  W. 
Collins,  446-7;  and  poststructuralism, 
42;  in  Chaucer  criticism,  195;  W. 
James,  600;  D.H.  Lawrence  writings, 
501;  psychological  theory,  201 
public  schools:  in  popular  fiction,  486 
publishers  and  publishing:  18th  C,  340, 
356,  370;  19th  C,  439,  460-6,  463; 
American,  551-2,  552,  557-8,  581; 
Australian,  704-5,  709;  Canadian, 
714;  class  divisions  and,  463;  emblem 
books,  208;  ethics,  336;  formats,  5; 
history,  4,  5-7,  44,  460-6,  551-2; 
ledgers,  6-7;  novel,  439,  552;  proof¬ 
reading  procedures,  252;  Thackeray, 
437;  women  in,  704-5,  see  also  book 
production;  book  trade;  editing 
Puddephat,  Wilfrid,  171 
punctuation:  history  of,  56;  ME  verse, 
185;  Pound,  613 

puns,  72-3;  in  Chaucer,  179,  179-80;  in 
Shakespeare,  241 
Purcell,  Henry:  King  Arthur,  322 
Purdy,  Al,  718 
Purdy,  James,  582 
purgatorial  visions:  ME,  140 
Puritan  writings:  and  Shakespeare,  228, 
256;  diaries,  287 

Puritanism:  and  Milton,  294;  and  women 
in  literature,  210 

Puritans  (American):  and  Edwards,  557; 
autobiographical  writing,  554; 
linguistics  of,  91;  New  England 
‘puritanism’,  36 
Purity,  143 


Pushkin,  Alexander:  and  Byron,  388;  and 
Pope,  347 
‘putropia’,  483 

Puttenham,  George,  202,  505-6;  language, 
205;  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  25,  205 
Puzo,  Mario:  The  Godfather ,  647 
Pynchon,  Thomas,  581(3),  647-8;  and 
DeLillo,  650;  short  stories,  647;  The 
Crying  of  Lot  49,  581,  647,  647-8; 
Gravity’s  Rainbow,  580,  647(2),  648(3); 
V.,  647 

Pynson,  Richard:  and  Chaucer,  195 
Quaker  language,  274-5 
quantifiers,  79 

Quarles,  Francis:  emblems,  208 
The  Queen’s  Men,  254 
questions:  tag,  61 
‘quetes’,  253 

Quinn,  John:  ‘An  Evening  in  New  York 
with  W.  B.  Yeats’,  524 
Rabe,  David,  662;  The  Basic  Training  of 
Pavlo  Hummel,  662;  Goose  and 
Tomtom,  662;  ‘Knight  Errant’,  662; 
‘Oddo’s  Response  to  the  Queen’,  665 
Rabearivelo,  Jean-Joseph,  685 
Rabelais,  Franqois,  15 
race:  in  Howells,  565 
racial  oppression,  43 
racial  theory,  685 

racism:  and  Millin,  694;  in  European 
attitudes  to  Africa,  689;  Victorian, 
450-1 

Raddall,  Thomas:  The  Dreamers,  727 
radical  theatre,  665-6 
radicalism,  43;  radical  agrarian  writing, 
343;  Southey,  385;  women  and 
American  literary  radicalism,  576,  see 
also  Left  (political) 
radio  see  media 

railways:  and  Wolfe,  635;  in  Australian 
literature,  705-6;  in  Dickens’ 
periodicals,  465-6;  in  Nichol,  728 
Rainbowe,  Bishop  Edward:  and  Herbert, 
282 

Raine,  Craig,  527 

Raj  see  imperialism 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  201,  207;  and 

emblems,  208;  travel  narratives,  285 
Ramanujan,  A.K.,  740,  741(2) 

Ramayana,  735 
Ranasinghe,  Anne,  683(2) 

Randolph,  Thomas,  280 
Rank,  Otto:  and  O’Neill,  661 
Ransom,  John  Crowe,  595,  621;  and 
Berryman,  603;  and  Lowell,  603(2); 
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God  without  Thunder,  603 
Rao,  Raja,  740,  741-2;  The  Cat  and 
Shakespeare,  742;  The  Chessmaster 
and  His  Moves,  742(2);  Comrade 
Kirillov,  742;  The  Serpent  and  the 
Rope,  742(2),  742 
Rao,  Ranga:  Fowl-Filcher,  740 
Rapaport,  Herman,  292 
rape,  2,  724;  and  Forster,  498 
Rastafarianism:  and  Mais,  737 
Rastell,  John,  202 
Ratcliffe,  Jane,  288 
Rawling,  Cecil,  487 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan:  Cross  Creek, 
637 

Ray,  H.  Cordelia,  560 
Reade,  Charles  (with  Tom  Taylor):  Masks 
and  Faces,  467 

the  reader,  19,  25-6,  35;  and  literary 
theory,  45 

reader  response:  W.  Golding,  516 
readers:  Achebe,  690;  Chaucer,  192; 
Thackeray,  438;  unprofessional,  370, 
see  also  audience 
reading:  theory  of,  42 
Reagan,  Ronald:  speeches,  25 
realism,  493;  Behn,  330;  Chaucer,  181, 

184,  187,  188,  191,  197;  Dickens,  442; 
Twain,  568;  American,  549;  colour 
realism  and  19th  C,  412;  in  American 
drama,  656;  new  realism  in  America, 
582 

reality:  and  art,  195;  in  Chaucer,  188,  191 
Reaney,  James,  731 
reason:  in  Langland,  148 
rebellion:  Shakespeare,  234,  240,  see  also 
revolution 
Rebholz,  R.A.,  203 
received  pronunciation,  58,  63 
reception  theory,  45 
recordings  see  media 
recursion:  and  Arnold,  416-17;  in 
Victorian  poetry,  413 
Red  Shift,  529 

Reed,  Henry:  The  Naming  of  Parts’,  101 
Reed,  Ishmael,  577-8,  650;  Flight  to 
Canada,  650;  The  Free-Lance 
Pallbearers,  577;  Mumbo-Jumbo,  650 
Reed,  John  R.,  435 

REED  series:  and  editing  of  ME  drama, 

171 

Reformation:  English,  200,  210 
regional  style,  59 

regionalism:  American,  550;  South-West 
American,  in  V.  Miller,  605 


de  Regnier,  Henri:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  523; 

‘L’Escalier’,  523 
Reich,  Wilhelm,  27 
Reid,  Christina,  529 
Reid,  Thomas,  340-1 
Reid,  Vic,  737(2) 

Rejane,  Gabrielle-Charlotte  Reju,  461-2, 
462 

relationships  see  family  relationships 
relative  clauses,  79-80 
relativism,  14,  45 
religion,  12;  AS,  122-3;  ME,  140; 
Anglican-Puritan  controversy,  284; 
comedy  of,  341;  language  of,  52; 
religious  press,  19th  C,  465;  and 
Arnold,  453;  and  Austen,  401;  and  the 
Brontes,  443—4;  and  Carlyle,  453;  and 
Conrad,  489;  and  Darwin,  454;  and 
Dee,  200;  and  G.  Eliot,  443—4;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  523;  and  Herbert,  281;  and 
Jeffers,  601-2;  and  Johnson,  365;  and 
Laurence,  723;  and  Shaw,  539(2);  and 
Spence,  406;  and  W.  Stevens,  618,  619; 
and  16th  C  poetry,  210;  and 
millenarianism,  558-9;  and 
psychoanalysis,  27,  see  also 
Christianity;  evangelicalism;  faith; 
Methodism 

religious  literature:  17th  C  lyric,  276;  17th 
C  ode,  283—4;  ME,  148,  167;  Middle 
Scots  poetry,  157-8;  C.  Rossetti,  425 
religious  metaphor:  ME,  145 
‘remembrance’,  38 

Remigius  of  Auxerre:  Commentarius  in 
Martianum  Capellam,  116 
Renaissance:  American,  554;  and  Arnold 
417 

Rendell,  Ruth,  485 

Renee:  Pass  It  On,  749-50;  Wednesday  to 
Come ,  749,  749-50 
Renoir,  Alain,  156 
repentance:  in  Milton,  299 
repertory  system:  and  Marlowe,  261 
repetition:  in  Beckett,  533—4;  in  Victorian 
poetry,  413 

Repton,  Humphry,  344 
Reuelacyone  schewed  to  ane  holy  woman 
now  one  late  tyme,  140 
Revels:  accounts,  204 
revenge:  and  W.  Scott,  400;  in 
Shakespeare,  242-3 
revenge  tragedy:  and  masque,  270 
reverie:  in  Arnold,  415 
Revesby  Sword  Play,  357 
reviewing:  role  in  Canada,  729 
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revision:  in  Chaucer,  197;  practice  of,  255 
revolution:  and  Shakespeare,  228,  242; 
and  Wordsworth,  394,  394—5,  see  also 
American  Revolution;  English 
Revolution;  French  Revolution; 
rebellion 

Rexroth,  Kenneth,  614;  The  Homestead 
Called  Damascus,  614 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  358 
Reynolds,  Oliver,  528 
rhetoric,  2-3,  21-6,  274,  407;  ME,  159, 
161,  180,  183,  184;  18th  C,  340;  and 
poetics,  182;  history  of  theory  of,  205; 
of  interpretation,  18;  Burns,  354; 
Dickens,  442;  Donne’s  preaching  style, 
286;  T.S.  Eliot,  597;  Elizabeth  I,  205; 
Milton,  310;  Renaissance,  201,  205(2); 
Shakespeare,  231-2 
Rhodes,  Eugene  Manlove,  637-8 
rhoticity,  7 1 

rhyme:  OE,  122;  ME,  73,  141 
rhyme-words,  185 

Rhys,  Jean,  518,  681,  686,  736,  747-8;  The 
Voyage  in  the  Dark,  518;  Wide 
Sargasso  Sea,  518(2),  680 
Riach,  Alan,  749 

Ricardian  politics:  and  Chaucer,  181 
Rice,  Elmer:  and  D.  Parker,  653 
Rich,  Adrienne,  574,  620 
Richards,  Melville,  99 
Richardson,  Dorothy,  478,  508; 

Pilgrimage,  508 
Richardson,  Jonathan,  358 
Richardson,  Samuel,  337—8,  345,  370, 
371-3,  503;  and  18th  C  prostitution, 
339;  Clarissa,  210,  371-2;  Pamela, 
371(3);  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  372(2) 
Richler,  Mordecai:  The  Apprenticeship  of 
Duddy  Kravitz,  726 
Ricketts,  Charles,  539 
Ricks,  Christopher,  428,  593 
Ricoeur,  Paul,  556;  and  Milton,  303 
Riddel,  Joseph,  618 
Riddles  (OE),  86,  123,  129 
Riffaterre,  Michael,  17 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria,  586 
Rimbaud,  Arthur,  39;  ‘The  Bridges’,  584 
The  Riming  Poem,  1 29 
Ritchie,  Jack,  637 
rite  of  passage:  Canadian,  725;  in 
Laurence,  723 
Riviere,  Joan,  27 
Roach,  Eric,  739 
Robbe-Grillet,  Alain,  476 
Robbins,  Tom,  575 


Roberts,  Charles  G.D.,  720 
Roberts,  Kate,  497 
Roberts,  Morley,  481 
Roberts,  Walter  Adolphe,  733 
Robertson,  D.W.,  136 
Robertson,  D.W.  Jr,  192 
Robertson,  Tom:  David  Garrick,  467 
Robertson,  William,  368;  History  of 
America,  387 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  140 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  615 
Robinson,  James  A.,  661 
Robinson,  Mary,  368 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  322-3; 
and  Dryden,  322;  Allusion  to  Horace, 
322;  Epistolary  Essay,  323;  ‘The  Fall’, 
323;  ‘The  Mistress’,  323;  A  Ramble  in 
Saint  James’s  Parke,  323;  A  Satire 
against  Reason  and  Mankind,  322; 
‘Upon  Nothing’,  323 
Rodgers,  Carolyn  M.,  576 
Rodriguez,  Judith,  711 
Rogers,  Pat,  349 
Rogers,  Samuel:  Italy,  391 
Roget’s  Thesaurus,  89 
Rolle,  Richard,  140,  168;  The 

Commandment,  168;  Desire  and 
Delight,  168;  Ego  Dormio,  168; 
Expositio  super  novem  lectiones 
mortuorum,  168;  The  Form  of  Living, 
168;  Ghostly  Gladness,  168; 
Meditations,  168 

Rolli,  Paolo  Antonio:  Sabrina,  299 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  138,  143^1,  178,  186, 
190,  194 

Roman  de  Troie,  152 
romance:  and  Chaucer,  192;  in  Greene, 
515;  in  Synge,  540 
romance  fiction:  and  women,  478 
Romance  words,  91 
romances:  ME,  151-5 
romantic  love:  and  Meredith,  447;  in 
Tennyson,  428 

Romanticism,  383(2);  and  criminal  justice, 
396;  and  Dickey,  590-1;  and  Eliot, 

598;  and  Larkin,  527;  and 
Shakespeare,  230;  and  Tennyson,  428- 
9;  English,  406;  German  Romantic 
aesthetics,  37;  in  South  Africa,  695-6 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  194 
de  Ronsard,  Pierre,  202 
Rooke,  Leon,  720(2);  ‘The  End  of  the 
Revolution’,  720 

Roper,  William:  and  Cavendish,  204;  life 
of  More,  204 
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Rorty,  Richard,  552-3 

Rose  playhouse,  253 — 4 

Rosenberg,  Harold,  13 

Rosenfeld,  Isaac,  651-2 

Ross,  Alexander:  Mystagogus  Poeticus ; 

or,  The  Muses  Interpreter,  287 
Ross,  John:  and  Spenser,  213 
Ross,  Sinclair,  720 

Rossetti,  Christina,  425-7;  as  religious 
poet,  426;  religious  poetry,  425;  Goblin 
Market,  412,  425-6;  Monna 
Innominata,  425(2),  426-7 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  413,  424,  427, 
432,  434,  459,  491;  illustrations  of 
Tennyson  poems,  429;  poem-painting 
combinations,  427;  Astarte  Syriaca, 
427;  The  House  of  Life,  427(2);  Jenny, 
427(2);  Proserpine,  427 
Rosskam,  Edwin,  640-1 
Roth,  Henry:  Call  It  Sleep,  578 
Roth,  Philip,  575,  646;  Portnoy’s 

Complaint,  646;  Zuckerman  trilogy, 
646 

Rous,  Francis,  301 

Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques:  and  Johnson, 
363;  Confessions,  36;  La  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  372 

Rowe,  Elizabeth  Singer,  3 1 5 
Rowe,  George,  263 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  337;  Ulysses,  356 
Rowlandson,  Mary:  Indian  captivity 
narrative,  557 

Rowson,  Susanna:  Charlotte  Temple, 
552(2) 

Roy,  Gabrielle,  714 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  226(2) 
Royal  Society  style,  332 
royalist  panegyric:  17th  C,  284 
royalty:  OE  genealogy,  124;  and  Jonson, 
263;  command  performances  18th  C, 
357;  representation  of  Charles  II  in 
narratives,  319;  royal  ME  book 
ownership,  142(2);  royal  panegyric, 
284,  319;  royal  saints,  OE,  1 19;  Stuart 
kings  and  drama,  255,  see  also  court; 
kingship 

rubbish  theory,  12 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul:  and  Dryden,  320 
Rubisca,  1 1 7 

Rudd,  Martha:  and  W.  Collins,  446 
Rudet,  Jacqueline,  529 
Ruiz,  Juan,  161 

Rumbelow,  Steven:  Ulysses,  506,  507 

Rummel,  Walter,  613 

runes,  70;  runic  signatures,  70 


Rush,  Benjamin,  559 

Rushdie,  Salman,  514,  679(2),  743—4,  744; 
Midnight’s  Children,  106,  679(2),  743, 
743—4;  Shame,  679 

Ruskin,  John,  459-60;  and  Hopkins,  423; 
and  Pound,  612;  Fors  Clavigera,  460; 
Munera  Pulveris,  459-60;  Queen  of  the 
Air,  612;  The  Stones  of  Venice,  576; 
Unto  This  Last,  459-60 
Russ,  Joanna,  32 

Russell,  Bertrand:  and  Conrad,  492;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  597 
Russell,  Edward,  464 
Russell,  George,  148 
Russian  literary  theory:  Russian 
Formalists,  15,  18,  40-1;  Soviet 
semiotics,  20,  see  also  Soviet  semiotics 
Rutherford,  Anna,  681 
Rutherford,  Mark  see  White,  W.H, 
Ruthwell  Cross,  70 
Ryga,  George,  731 
Rynell,  Alarik,  88 

Sackville,  Thomas,  earl  of  Dorset:  and 
Thomas  Norton,  Gorboduc,  264-5 
Sackville-West,  Vita,  509;  The  Eagle  and 
the  Dove,  5 1 1 

sacred-rhetoric  theory,  205 
sadism:  in  Swinburne,  433 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  466 
Sahgal,  Nayantara,  744 
Said,  Edward  W.,  19-20,  44-5,  595 
St  Erkenwald,  140 
St  German,  Christopher,  203 
St  Omer,  Garth:  Nor  Any  Country,  111 
de  Saint-Gelais,  Octovien,  195 
saints:  in  ME  invocations  and  oaths,  1 39— 
40,  181 

saints’  lives  see  hagiography 
Saki,  496;  short  stories,  477 
Salinger,  J.D.,  642-3;  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye,  642 

Salkey,  Andrew:  The  Adventures  of 
Catullus  Kelly,  111 
Salom,  Philip,  711;  Sky  Poems,  71 1 
Salter,  Elizabeth,  135A>,  182 
Salutin,  Rick,  731 
Samana  English,  64 
Samoan  literature,  750 
Samuels,  M.L.,  148 

San  Francisco:  and  Rexroth,  614;  Mime 
Troupe,  665;  Renaissance,  614 
Sand,  George,  33;  and  Arnold,  452 
Sandburg,  Carl:  and  S.  Anderson,  629; 
‘Chicago’,  606 

Sangster,  Charles:  The  Saint  Lawrence 
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and  the  Saguenay,  729 
Sannazaro,  Jacopo:  Arcadia,  210 
Sapir,  Edward,  57 

‘Sapper’  (Herman  Cyril  McNeil),  481,  484 
Sarachchandra,  Ediriwira,  683;  Foam 
upon  the  Stream,  677 
Sargeson,  Frank,  746(2) 

Saroyan,  William:  and  Salinger,  642; 

Madness  in  the  Family,  641 
Sarton,  May,  575 

Sartre,  Jean-Paul,  15,  23,  39,  685;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  535;  and  Flaubert,  44;  on 
Dos  Passos,  633;  Huis-clos,  535; 
Mallarme,  39 

satire,  598;  ME,  139,  147;  16th  C,  246; 

17th  C  English  verse  satire,  284; 
Augustan,  332;  Australian,  707; 
effeminacy  in  18th  C,  339;  music-hall, 
469;  Horatian,  190;  political, 
Restoration,  315-16;  in  18th  C  drama, 
357;  in  Butler,  454;  in  Byron,  389;  in 
Chaucer,  190;  in  Dickens,  465-6;  in 
Dryden,  320;  in  Goldsmith,  357;  in 
Leacock,  722;  in  Pope,  346;  in 
Soyinka,  688;  in  Swift,  359 
de  Saussure,  Ferdinand,  12,  57,  57-8, 
505-6;  and  Wittgenstein,  46;  language, 
46,  205;  Course,  25,  205 
Savage,  Richard,  352-3,  356,  362-3 
Savery,  Henry:  Quintus  Servinton,  707-8 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.,  485,  496-7,  538;  ‘The 
Dragon’s  Head’,  496;  Gaudy  Night, 
496;  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?, 

538 

Sayler,  Oliver  M.  (and  Barkentin):  Ulysses 
in  Nighttown,  506 

Scandinavian:  loan-words,  94;  place 
names,  100 
scene  design,  269 

scepticism:  Chaucer,  178;  Pater  and,  457 
Scharen,  Peter,  683 

von  Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph 
37 

Schibanoff,  Susan,  192-3 
Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von, 
37;  The  Robbers,  393;  Wallenstein,  392 
schizophrenia,  17,  25;  schizoid 
mechanisms,  26 

von  Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm:  and 
Coleridge,  393 

Schlegel,  Friedrich  von:  and  Carlyle,  453; 

and  Ruskin,  460 
Schoenbaum,  S.,  233 
Schoenberg,  Arnold:  and  O’Neill,  661 
Scholica  graecarum  glossarum,  116 


schools:  and  RP,  58;  public  schools  in 
popular  fiction,  486;  revels  in 
Renaissance,  27 1 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  415;  and  Gissing, 
450;  and  G.E.  Moore,  499-500 
Schreiner,  Olive:  letters,  695 
Schumann,  Peter,  666 
Schwartz,  Delmore,  633 
Schweik,  Robert,  461 
science:  17th  C,  338;  18th  C,  339;  19th  C 
periodicals,  463;  and  Arnold,  452;  and 
Carlyle,  454;  and  Chaucer,  194;  and 
Dee,  200;  and  Dickens,  436;  and 
Franklin,  558;  and  Hopkins,  423;  and 
Pope,  348;  and  Swift,  360;  and 
Tennyson,  429;  ideologies  of,  43;  in 
Victorian  fiction,  454;  language  of,  52 
science  fiction,  483(2),  483—4;  American, 
573^1,  575;  and  feminism,  32;  and  M. 
Shelley,  404;  H.G.  Wells,  504 
scientia:  and  Langland,  148 
Scogan,  Henry:  Moral  Balade,  164 
Scotland:  and  Austen,  403,  see  also 
Scottish 

Scots:  Middle  Scots  poetry,  157-60,  181 
Scott,  Duncan  Campbell:  The  Village  of 
Viger,  721 

Scott,  Paul:  and  the  Raj,  494-5 
Scott,  Sarah:  Millenium  Hall,  374 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  345,  400;  and 
Fitzgerald,  632;  and  the  French 
Revolution,  405;  and  science,  454; 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,  400;  Ivanhoe, 
632;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  417;  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  400;  Old 
Mortality,  436;  Rob  Roy,  400 
Scottish:  see  also  Scotland 
Scottish  drama  and  theatre,  529 
Scottish  English:  vowel  length  rule,  60 
Scottish  Enlightenment,  340,  343;  and 
Mandeville,  362;  and  Pope,  347 
Scottish  literature:  20th  C,  481-2;  poetry, 
18th  C,  340 

Scottish  political  economy:  18th  C,  339 
scribal  conventions:  Chaucer,  197,  179. 
185;  OE,  130 

Scriblerians,  336,  337,  350,  356,  362 
scripts:  in  Beowulf,  124 
sea  scenes:  OE  and  ME,  1 56 
The  Seafarer,  121,  122-3,  128 
Sealy,  I.  Allan,  744 
Searle,  John,  105;  Speech  Acts,  106 
The  Seasons  for  Fasting,  123 
second-language  learning,  54,  96,  97 
secrets:  in  Hawthorne,  563-4 
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Sedley,  Sir  Charles:  and  Dryden,  322 
seduction,  4,  see  also  child  abuse;  sex 
The  Sege  of  Melayne,  153 
Seiler,  Robert,  459 
Selden,  John,  295 

self,  36,  481;  OE  self,  76;  and  Chapman, 
265;  and  G.  Eliot,  443-4;  and  the 
Brontes,  443-4;  technology  of,  36,  see 
also  autobiography 
self-knowledge:  in  Conrad,  490 
self-referentiality,  188,  585,  596-7 
Sellar,  William:  and  Arnold,  452;  Roman 
Poets,  452 

Selvon,  Sam,  733,  735-6,  738(2);  Moses 
Trilogy,  679;  Moses  Ascending,  738 
Selwyn,  George:  and  Carlyle,  454 
semantics,  85-98;  ‘sublime’,  408;  theory 
of,  17th  C,  56;  theory  of  semantic 
fields,  87,  see  also  vocabulary 
semiotics,  12,  19-21;  and  Lacan,  26; 
semiotic  square,  21,  see  also  sign 
theory 

Sendak,  Maurice,  601 
Senghor,  Leopold  Sedar,  685 
sensation  novel:  and  W.  Collins,  446-7 
sentence  types,  83 
sentimentalism:  18th  C,  337-8;  in 
Mackenzie,  375 

Sepamla,  Sipho:  A  Ride  on  the  Whirlwind, 
698 

serialization:  and  Dickens,  436 
Serlio,  Sebastiano,  269 
sermons:  Donne’s  preaching  style,  286; 
ME,  147,  168 

Serote,  Mongane  Wally:  To  Every  Birth 
Its  Blood,  698 
servants:  in  Austen,  403 
Seth,  Vikram,  740,  741;  The  Golden  Gate, 
741 

Settle,  Elkanah:  The  Empress  of  Morocco , 
327 

sex  and  sexuality:  ME  sexual  metaphors, 
140;  17th  C  England,  287;  18th  C,  339; 
and  G.  Eliot,  443—4;  and  Pound,  608; 
and  Sterne,  375;  and  the  Brontes,  443- 
4;  and  language,  63(2);  in  Australian 
fiction,  704;  in  Sir  T.  Browne,  287;  in 
Chapman,  265;  in  Forster,  498;  in 
Heaney,  527;  in  D.H.  Lawrence,  502; 
in  R.  Macaulay,  51 1;  in  mystery 
novels,  484-5;  in  O’Neill,  660;  in 
Renaissance  drama,  256-7;  in 
Shakespeare,  236,  256;  in  Shaw,  467; 
in  Stoker,  449;  in  Updike,  649;  in 
Victorian  verse,  412,  see  also 


eroticism;  female  sexuality;  rape; 
seduction 
‘sex-novel’,  478 

sexism:  and  language,  93;  and  W.  Stevens, 
619-20 

Sexton,  Anne,  587,  615-16;  The  Awful 
Rowing  toward  God,  616;  ‘In  Excelsis’, 
616;  ‘Old’,  101;  To  Bedlam  and  Part 
Way  Back,  6 1 6;  Transformations, 
616(2) 

sexual  conflict  in  Shakespeare,  236 
sexual  difference,  35;  in  American 
literature,  555,  see  also  difference 
sexual  politics:  Boyle,  639;  Gordimer,  519; 

D.H.  Lawrence,  501-2;  Rochester,  323 
Shaffer,  Peter,  529,  530,  538;  and  O’Neill, 
661;  Amadeus,  538 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
first  earl:  and  emblems,  208 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
third  earl,  362;  A  Letter  concerning 
Enthusiasm,  362 
Shairp,  J.C.,  452,  459 
Shakespear,  Olivia:  and  Yeats,  524; 
letters,  524 

Shakespeare  Dictionary  Project,  97 
Shakespeare,  William.  12,  102,  201(2), 

202,  216-47,  258;  and  Castiglione,  243; 
and  Chaucer,  187,  192,  194;  and 
Durer,  202;  and  G.  Eliot,  446(2);  and 
Johnson,  352,  366;  and  Jonson,  262; 
and  Kosinski,  648-9;  and  Marlowe, 
260;  and  Melville,  566;  and  Milton, 
306;  and  O'Neill,  657,  660;  and  Ovid, 
210;  and  Pomerance,  537;  and  W. 
Stevens,  617;  and  Walpole,  375;  and 
Webster,  267;  and  P.  White,  713;  and 
ME  romances,  152;  and  American 
18th  C  culture,  553;  and  The  Book  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  241;  and  Edward 
III,  241;  and  ‘estates’  morality,  264; 
and  Renaissance  rhetoric,  201;  and 
rhetoric,  231-2;  and  Romantic  period, 
391-2;  and  royalty,  265;  and  time,  230, 
239,  240,  243;  and  Woodstock,  240;  as 
aesthete,  230;  apocryphal  plays,  24 1 ; 
biography,  223-4;  Canadian 
productions,  732;  Christianity  in,  244; 
comedies,  235-9;  criticism  in  18th  C, 
366(2);  dating  of  plays,  220;  editions, 
216-23;  epitaph,  224;  Falstaff 
character,  219;  histories,  239-41;  in 
dictionaries,  95;  language,  83;  meaning 
of,  229;  metaphor  in,  206;  motives, 
229-30;  performances,  226(2),  227, 
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233,  243-1,  244,  732;  poetry,  247; 
polyglot  productions,  227 ;  press 
variants,  6;  prompt-books,  328; 
revision  of  texts,  232;  romances,  235- 
9;  sexuality  in  plays,  256;  sonnets,  210; 
sources,  216,  220,  235,  240,  246; 
staging,  225,  225-6;  style,  257;  textual 
matters,  216-23;  theatre,  224-7; 
tragedies,  241-6;  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  221,  230,  231,  237;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ,  233,  246,  246,  660;  As  You 
Like  It,  236-7,  446;  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  216,  216-17,  235;  Coriolanus, 

234,  246,  246,  648-9;  Cymbeline,  235, 
238-9;  Edward  III,  241(2);  Hamlet,  36, 
219,  221(2),  221-2,  222(2),  225-6, 
226(3),  228,  229,  232(2),  233,  242-4, 
306,  446;  1  Henry  IV,  230(2),  233,  234, 
234-5,  265;  1  and  2  Henry  IV,  231, 

239,  241;  Henry  V,  223,  227(2),  239; 

2  Henry  VI,  219-20,  240  3  Henry  VI, 
219-20, 1,  2,  and  3  Henry  VI,  239-40; 
Henry  VIII,  241,  352;  Julius  Caesar, 
217-18,  219,  231,  246,  262-3;  King 
John,  220,  224,  240,  267;  King  Lear, 
103,  106,  219,  222,  229,  230(2),  232(3), 
244-5,  657;  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  192, 
230-1;  Macbeth,  219,  230,  232(2),  233, 

235,  242,  245;  Measure  for  Measure, 
219,  223,  230(3),  233,  235,  237-8,  327, 
328,  430-1;  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
229-30,  233,  236;  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  225,  234,  235-6,  237, 
732;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  217, 

229,  231,  238-9;  Othello,  219,  223,  227, 
228,  230,  242,  244;  Pericles,  222,  235; 
‘The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle’,  224;  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  247;  Richard  II,  227 , 
228,  240,  356;  Richard  III,  219,  221, 
231,  240;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  223,  224, 
225,231-2,  233,  235,242,  537; 

Sonnets,  12,  45,  234,  246;  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  216,  233;  The  Tempest, 
225,  231,  234,  239;  Timon  of  Athens, 
246;  Titus  Andronicus,  220-1,  223,  224, 
245;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  194,  227, 

230,  234,  237;  Twelfth  Night,  225,  230, 
237;  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
216;  Venus  and  Adonis,  247;  The 
Winter’s  Tale,  152,  205,  228,  231,  238; 
(with  Fletcher),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
187,  223,  239 

Sharpe,  Tom:  and  campus  novel,  480-1 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  467-8,  530,  538- 
9;  and  Dickens,  443;  and  Milton,  312; 


and  aviation,  538;  letters,  443,  538; 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  539;  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  539;  The  Devil’s 
Disciple,  539;  Don  Juan  in  Hell,  538; 
Heartbreak  House,  536;  John  Bull's 
Other  Island,  538-9;  Major  Barbara, 
539(3);  Misalliance,  538,  539;  Passion 
Play,  539;  ‘The  Perfect  Wagnerite’, 

467;  The  Philanderer,  467,  539; 
Pygmalion,  539;  ‘The  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism’,  467;  Saint  Joan,  312, 

539(3);  ‘The  Sanity  of  Art’,  467;  You 
Never  Can  Tell,  539 
Shawcross,  John,  312 
Shelley,  Mary:  and  Dickens,  442;  and  T.S. 
Eliot,  522;  letters,  403^1;  Frankenstein, 
390,  403-4,  442,  522 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  22,  397-8;  and  20th 
C  poets,  586;  and  Beethoven,  391;  and 
E.B.  Browning,  419;  and  Hopkins, 

422;  and  Sinclair,  636;  and  Spenser, 
399;  Alastor,  398;  The  Cenci,  392,  398; 
Epipsychidion,  386,  398;  Prometheus 
Unbound,  392,  419;  ‘Satire  upon 
Satire’,  398;  ‘To  a  Skylark’,  422;  The 
Triumph  of  Life,  397,  398 
Shenstone,  William,  353 
Shepard,  Sam,  663-5;  Angel  City,  665; 
Buried  Child,  663,  663—4,  664(2),  664- 
5;  Curse  of  the  Starving  Class,  664; 

Fool  for  Love,  664;  Icarus’s  Mother, 
663(2);  A  Lie  of  the  Mind,  664(2);  Red 
Cross,  664;  Shaved-Splits,  665;  True 
West,  664(2);  The  Unseen  Hand,  665 
Sherburn,  George,  372 
Sheres,  John  (bookseller),  5 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  357-8;  The 
Critic,  358;  The  School  for  Scandal, 

358 

Sherry,  Norman,  490 
Shetty,  Manohar,  740 
Ship  English,  66 

Shirley,  James:  The  Dukes  Mistris,  6,  251— 
2 

short  story,  477-8,  496;  genre  of,  1;  and 
Conrad,  490;  and  Hemingway,  636; 
and  Rao,  742;  and  Steinbeck,  636; 
American,  549;  Canadian,  720,  721, 
727,  746;  Goyen,  644;  Irish,  482;  New 
Zealand,  746;  South  African,  698;  Sri 
Lankan, 683 
should,  80 

Showalter,  Elaine,  34,  418,  574 
Shullenberger,  William,  304-5 
sickness  see  illness 
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Siddal,  Elizabeth,  31,  424;  Lady  of 
Shalott,  431 

Sidetrack  Theatre:  Kin ,  7 1 3 
Sidhwa,  Bapsi,  744 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  201,  202,  207,  208-9; 
and  Durer,  202;  and  Shakespeare,  236; 
cross-dressing  in,  213;  letters,  208; 
verse,  208;  Arcadia,  208,  208-9; 
Astrophil  and  Stella,  201,  206;  Certain 
Sonnets,  208;  The  Defence  of  Poetry, 
208 

Sidrak  and  Bokkus,  87-8 
Sieburth,  Richard,  610 
Siemon,  James,  237 

sign  theory:  and  Chaucer,  191;  medieval, 
20,  see  also  semiotics 
Silgardo,  Melanie,  740 
Silliman,  Ron,  575;  BART,  616 
Silvestris,  Bernard:  Cosmographia,  138 
Simic,  Charles,  584-5 
similes,  89,  104-5 
Simmons,  Edgar,  605 
Simms,  William  Gilmore,  567 
The  Simonie,  139,  151 
Simpson,  Peter,  745 
simultaneity,  655,  662 
sin:  in  Milton,  299;  original  sin  and 
Spenser,  212;  women’s  short  stories 
on,  478,  see  also  evil 
Sinclair,  Upton,  636;  Boston,  636;  The 
Jungle,  636;  King  Coal,  636 
Singapore  English,  66(2) 

Singaporean  literature,  679,  680(2); 

poetry,  680 
Sir  Amadace,  153 
Sir  Degarre,  1 52,  1 54 
Sir  Eglamour,  1 54 
Sir  Gowther ,  153 
Sir  Isumbras,  152,  153 
Sir  Orfeo,  159 

Sir  Thomas  More  see  (The)  Book  of  Sir 
Thomas  More 
sixties  (1960s),  44 
Skeat,  W.W.,  147,  195 
Skelton,  John,  137,  202-3,  202;  OED 
antedatings,  91;  Qui  Trahis,  203 
Skinner,  Stephen,  364 
Skvorecky,  Josef,  726 
slang:  American,  62 
Slater,  Eliot,  222,  224 
slave  narratives,  555,  577 
slavery,  685;  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger, 
267-8 

Slesinger,  Tess,  576 

Slessor,  Kenneth,  681;  ‘Five  Bells',  711-12 


Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  8 
Smallwood,  Robert,  220 
Smart,  Christopher,  353;  and  Sterne,  375 
Smart,  Elizabeth,  722;  By  Grand  Central 
Station,  722 

Smedley,  Agnes,  576,  636;  Daughter  of 
Earth,  636 
Smiley,  Sam,  666 

Smith,  Adam,  340;  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
341 

Smith,  George  (of  Coalville),  463 
Smith,  George  (publisher):  and  F.  Arnold, 
466 

Smith,  Horace:  and  Shelley,  398 
Smith,  John  Frederick:  and  Dickens,  442; 

The  Substance  and  the  Shadow,  442 
Smith,  Logan  Pearsall,  653 
Smith,  Stevie,  512 
Smithyman,  Kendrick,  747-8,  749 
Smollett,  Tobias,  340,  367,  374-5; 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom,  374;  Humphry  Clinker,  374; 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  374(2);  Peregrine 
Pickle,  374-5;  Roderick  Random,  374- 
5 

Smyth,  Ethel,  510 

Snodgrass,  W.D.:  After  Experience,  616; 
The  Fuehrer  Bunker,  616;  Heart's 
Needle,  616 

Snow,  C.P.:  and  campus  novel,  480-1 
soap  operas,  12 
social  class  see  class 
social  fiction:  Victorian,  435 
social  functions  of  literature,  275 
social  history  of  English  vocabulary,  52 
social  semiotics,  20,  21 
social  theory:  Pope,  347 
socialism:  and  Orwell,  513;  economic  19th 
C,  455-6,  see  also  politics 
society:  medieval,  and  Chaucer,  188;  19th 
C,  and  Morris,  424-5 
Society  of  Arts:  and  Johnson,  365 
sociolinguistics,  53,  58-67 
sociology:  development  of,  37;  of 
literature,  44;  postmodern,  14 
sodomy:  18th  C,  339 
soldier-of-fortune  fiction,  484 
solitude,  42(2) 

Sollers,  Philippe,  476 
Solomon  and  Saturn,  123,  129-30,  132 
Somner,  William:  Dictionarium  Saxonico- 
Latino-Anglicum,  87,  117-18 
Sonnenschein,  Edward,  58 
sonnet  form:  Milton,  306-7 
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sonnets:  Elizabethan,  202 
Sontag,  Susan,  576 

Sophocles:  and  O’Neill,  657(2);  Oedipus 
Rex,  657 

Sorensen,  Knud,  93^1 
Sotolongo,  Roberto  Herrera,  630 
sound  recordings:  of  Old  English,  115 
Souster,  Raymond,  728 
South  African  English,  98(3) 

South  African  literature,  684,  684-5,  694- 
700;  and  Beckett,  482;  writers  in  exile, 
482 

South  English  Legendary,  162(2),  163,  169 
South  Pacific  literatures,  750 
south-western  United  States,  551 
Southern  African  literature,  684,  694-700 
Southern  (American)  English,  62 
Southern  (American)  literature,  605-6; 
and  Simms,  567-8;  women  novelists, 
636 

Southerne,  Thomas,  326 
Southey,  Robert:  and  Benbow,  399; 

Thalaba,  385 
de  Souza,  Eunice,  740 
sovereignty:  in  Shakespeare,  235 
Soviet  semiotics,  20 

Soyinka,  Wole,  679(2),  687-8,  687;  and 
Swift,  360-1;  Nobel  Prize,  687;  poetry, 
689,  691;  war  writings,  689;  ‘Abiku’, 
689;  Ake,  687;  A  Dance  of  the  Forests, 
679;  Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman, 
688;  The  Interpreters,  107,  689; 
Madmen  and  Specialists,  689;  Opera 
Wonyosi,  687;  Requiem  for  a 
Futurologist,  360—1,  688;  The  Road, 
688;  Season  of  Anomy,  687;  A  Shuttle 
in  the  Crypt,  689;  The  Trials  of  Brother 
Jero,  688 

space:  and  Woolf,  510;  in  mystery  plays, 
170 

‘space  anthropology’,  483 
Spanish  Renaissance,  202 
Spark,  Muriel,  477,  517 
spectacle:  execution  as,  341-2 
Speculum  Vitae,  162 

speech:  and  Chaucer,  195;  and  phonetics, 
57;  and  writing,  52-3;  perception,  67; 
physiology  of,  57,  67;  presentation, 
104;  presentation  in  newspapers,  102— 
3 

speech  acts:  Chaucer,  185;  Kogawa,  725 
speech-act  theory,  25,  105;  and  literary 
interpretation,  106 
speeches:  language  of,  25,  280 
Speght,  Rachel,  277 


spelling  see  orthography 
Spence,  Joseph,  343 
Spence,  Thomas,  406 
Spencer,  John:  and  Herbert,  282;  Things 
Old  and  New,  282 
Spender,  J.A.,  462 
Spender,  Stephen,  585,  629 
Spenser,  Edmund,  209-13;  and  Donne, 

279;  and  Diirer,  202;  and  Herbert,  279; 
and  L.  Hunt,  399;  and  Milton,  306(2); 
and  Shakespeare,  220(2),  224;  and  W. 
Stevens,  617;  and  Vaughan,  279;  and 
allegory,  138;  and  liturgical 
reformation,  280;  and  pastoral,  202; 
Arthurian  themes,  1 54—5;  metaphor 
in,  206;  Romantic  Spenserianism,  407; 
Amoretti,  21 1;  Cantoes,  209,  210(2), 
211,  212,  213;  Epithalamion,  210,  211, 
306;  The  Faerie  Queene,  201,  201-2, 
202,  205,  209(2),  210(2),  211,  211, 
212(2),  212-13,  213,  279; 

Prothalamion,  211;  Ruins  of  Rome, 

220;  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  202, 
209,  210,  211;  Teares  of  the  Muses, 

220;  View  of  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,  201-2,  21 1-12,  212(2) 

Spice,  Henry,  439 

Spicer,  Jack,  614 

Spillane,  Mickey,  579 

Spiller,  Robert  E.,  550 

de  Spinoza,  Benedict:  and  Arnold,  451 

spirituality:  feminine,  205;  ME,  140; 

Renaissance,  281 
Spitzer,  Leo,  17 

sponsorship:  opera  in  18th  C,  356,  see  also 
patronage 

Spontini,  Gaspare:  Milton,  296 
spoonerisms,  89 

sport:  in  periodicals,  462-3,  463(2) 
sporting  art:  18th  C,  346 
Sprinker,  Michael,  422 
spy  fiction,  484(2);  American,  578-9;  and 
Le  Carre,  517-18;  Greene,  514;  sex  in, 
484-5,  see  also  thrillers 
Sri  Lankan  literature,  677,  682-3;  poetry, 
683(2) 

de  Stael,  Anne-Louise-Germaine  Necker, 
Mme,  399 

Stafford,  Harry:  and  Whitman,  568 
Stafford,  Jean,  639;  Boston  Adventure,  639 
stage  directions:  ME  drama,  171 
stage  history:  Renaissance  drama,  250, 
269;  Shakespeare,  216,  237 
stage  managers,  466,  469-70,  470 
staging:  ME  moralities,  173;  of  medieval 
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plays,  170;  of  O’Neill,  661-2;  of 
Shakespeare,  216,  225(2);  of 
Wordsworth,  393,  see  also  theatres 
stained  glass  windows:  and  Herbert,  28 1 
Staines,  David,  719 
‘standard’  English,  58 
standardization:  of  languages,  65 
Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  5th  Earl,  399 
Stansby,  William,  6;  and  Jonson,  252 
Stansfield,  Amey,  468 
Stapledon,  Olaf,  483^1,  484 
state:  and  theatre,  202 
Stationers’  Company,  5,  6 
Statius:  and  Chaucer,  186;  Thebaia,  186 
The  Statutes  of  the  White  Earl,  89 
Stead,  C.K.,  745(2),  748 
Stead,  Christina,  708;  and  painting,  708- 
9;  Cotters’  England,  708;  For  Love 
Alone,  681,  708,  709;  Em  Dying 
Laughing,  708,  709;  Letty  Fox,  708; 
The  Man  Who  Loved  Children,  708; 
Miss  Herbert,  708 
Stead,  W.T.,  464 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  362;  Poetical 
Miscellanies,  351 
Stein,  Gertrude,  582,  627-8;  The 

Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas,  628; 
Lectures  in  America,  627-8;  ‘Pictures’, 
585;  Stanzas  in  Meditation,  628;  The 
World  Is  Round,  628 
Stein,  Peter,  530,  659 
Steinbeck,  John,  635-6,  642;  screenplay, 
642;  stage  adaptations  of  novels,  666; 
East  of  Eden,  636;  ‘Flight’,  636;  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  635,  666;  The 
Harvest  Gypsies,  635-6;  ‘Johnny  Bear’, 
636;  Pipe  Dream,  636;  Viva  Zapata !, 
642 

Stephen,  Julia  Duckworth,  509(2) 
stereotyping,  40;  literary,  694,  see  also 
character  types;  grotesque 
Sterling,  John:  Arthur  Coningsby,  437 
Stern,  Frederick  C.:  This  Coffin  Has  No 
Handles,  642 

Sterne,  Laurence,  337-8,  345,  370;  and 
Beckett,  516;  parody  and,  338; 

Tristram  Shandy,  375,  509-10 
Stetson,  Raymond,  57 
Stevens,  Wallace,  585,  586,  617-20;  and 
Foucault,  45;  and  W.  James,  45;  and 
Naipaul,  734;  and  epiphany,  586; 
letters,  618;  ‘An  Ordinary  Evening  in 
New  Haven’,  617,  618;  ‘Dry  Loaf, 

101;  ‘The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key  West’, 
586,  620;  ‘Large  Red  Man  Reading’, 


619;  ‘Martial  Cadenza’,  587;  ‘Notes 
toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’,  617,  618, 
619;  ‘Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier’,  619; 
‘Sister  of  the  Minotaur’,  619-20; 
Souvenirs  and  Prophecies,  618; 

‘Sunday  Morning’,  617,  618(2) 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  449;  and  J. 
London,  625;  and  Arabian  Nights,  2; 
Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde,  449 
Stewart,  Fred:  and  W.C.  Williams,  624 
Stewart,  J.M.,  494 
Stewart,  Mary,  1 66 
Stewart,  Nellie,  468 
Stieglitz,  Alfred,  638 
Stinton,  T.C.W.,  495 
stock  characters  see  characterization 
Stockwell,  Robert,  72 
stoicism:  and  Shakespeare,  242 
Stoker,  Bram,  503;  Bram  Stoker 
Collection,  466;  Dracula,  449 
Stoll,  E.E.,  239 
Stone,  Elizabeth,  435 
Stone,  John,  605 

Stoppard,  Tom,  226,  529,  531,  539; 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are 
Dead,  539 
Storey,  David,  529 

story-telling:  ME  techniques,  152;  and 
Chaucer,  182;  in  Shakespeare,  230; 
Shepard,  663 
Stothard,  Thomas,  185 
Stow,  Randolph,  711;  To  the  Islands ,  680- 
1;  The  Visitants,  710,  719 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  552 
Strang,  Barbara,  85 

Stratford-upon-Avon:  Guild  Chapel  wall 
paintings,  171 

street  ballads:  Victorian,  413 
Strindberg,  August:  and  O’Neill,  659; 

‘The  New  Art’,  662 
structuralist  Marxism,  41-2 
structure:  in  Chaucer,  183,  186-7 
Strugatsky  brothers  (Boris  and  Arkady), 
483 

Stuart,  Arbella:  letters,  285 
Stuart,  Francis,  482 
Studley,  John,  245 
Stuurman,  Frits,  93 

style:  OE  poetry,  121-2;  ME,  140-1,  205; 
ME  poetic,  180;  Renaissance,  205; 
Restoration,  317;  feminine  prose  style, 
709;  social  effectiveness,  102;  Byron, 
390;  Gibbon,  368;  Johnson,  364; 

Orwell,  513;  Shakespeare,  257,  see  also 
language 
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stylistics,  17-18,  101-8;  literary,  and 
Tennyson,  429;  teaching  of,  12 
Styron,  William:  The  Confessions  of  Nat 
Turner,  644;  Sophie's  Choice ,  644 
subjectivity,  42;  in  Sterne,  375 
‘sublime’,  408 
suffixing:  semantics,  92 
Suffolk  dialect,  67 
suicide,  337;  in  Arnold,  416 
Sukenick,  Ronald,  581 
Suknaski,  Andrew,  728 
Sullivan,  Arthur,  469 
summer  theatre:  17th  C,  318 
Summers,  Montague,  314 
A  Supplement  to  Dr.  Harris’s  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen,  95 
‘surfiction’,  651 
surnames,  98;  ME,  88 
surrealism:  and  Negritude,  685 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  206 
Sussex:  surnames,  98-9 
Sutherland,  Efua:  Foriwa,  692 
Sutton,  Raymond  P.,  492 
Swann,  Susan:  The  Biggest  Modern 
Woman  in  the  World,  719 
Swetman,  Glenn,  605 
Swetnam  the  Women-Hater,  269 
Swift,  Jonathan,  336,  351,  358-61,  368; 
and  Beckett,  516;  and  Swift,  204;  and 
language,  358(2);  and  parody,  338; 
and  women,  351;  library,  8; 
pamphlets,  361;  Argument  against 
Abolishing  Christianity,  361;  The 
Battle  of  the  Books,  361;  The 
Bickerstaff  Papers,  360-1;  ‘The 
Bubble’,  351;  The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,  360;  The  Drapier’s  Letters, 
361(2);  Guilder’s  Travels,  3,  204, 
359(4),  360(7);  A  Modest  Proposal, 
361(2);  Proposal  for  Correcting, 
Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the 
English  Tongue,  358;  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
360(2),  362 
Swift,  Thomas,  360 

Swinburne,  Algernon,  432-3,  432,  434, 
459;  and  Chesterton,  108;  and  Ovid, 
413;  and  Pater,  458;  and  Victorian 
critics,  433;  and  Wilde,  457-8; 
landscape  poems,  433;  ‘By  the  North 
Sea’,  433;  ‘Lancelot’,  433;  ‘Laus 
Veneris’,  433;  Poems  and  Ballads, 
433(2) 

Swingle,  L.J.,  397 
sylvae,  278,  324,  343 — 4 


symbol-making,  201 
symbolic:  in  Burke,  44;  in  Lacan,  44 
symbolism,  434;  food  symbolism,  652; 
map  symbolism  in  Donne,  279; 
Toomer,  577,  see  also  number 
symbolism 

symbolist  poetry:  and  de  Man,  22 
Symonds,  J.A.,  457 

Symonds,  John:  ‘Remarks  on  Corsica’, 

368 

Symons,  Arthur,  460;  and  Pater,  459;  The 
Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry, 
459,  460 

Symposium:  and  Marvell,  283 
synchronicity:  theories  of,  592 
Synge,  John  Millington,  539-40;  Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows,  540;  ‘In  a  New  Diary’, 
540;  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,  539^40,  540;  The  Well  of  the 
Saints,  540 
synonyms,  89 

syntax,  53,  77-84;  and  Austen,  106;  and 
Luick,  56;  and  phonology,  67-8; 
dependency,  54;  Shakespeare,  231-2, 
232 

Sypher,  Wylie,  257 

systemic  linguistics,  54 

systems  novel,  650-1 

taboo,  90 

tag  questions,  61 

Takemoto,  Akiko,  583 

The  Tale  of  Beryn,  164,  184 

The  Tails  of  the  Fyve  Bestes,  159 

Tanay,  V.,  92 

Tanner,  Tony,  435 

Taoism:  and  O’Neill,  661 

Tasso,  Torquato:  and  Shakespeare,  246; 

Gerusalemme  Liberata,  246 
taste:  1 8th  C,  344 

Tate,  Allen,  620-1,  621;  and  Berryman, 
603;  and  Lowell,  603(2);  and  Lytle, 
620-1;  letters,  620-1;  The  Fathers,  621 
Tate  Gallery:  1 8th  C  collection,  344-5 
Tate,  Nahum,  349;  Shakespeare 
productions,  227;  A  Duke  and  No 
Duke,  328;  Richard  II,  330 
von  Tauchnitz,  Christian  Bernard,  448 
Taylor,  Edward,  556(2);  ‘Preparatory 
Meditations  Before  My  Approach  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper’,  556 
Taylor,  Elizabeth:  and  Albee,  665;  ‘A 
Dedicated  Man’,  665 
Taylor,  Gary,  222 

Taylor,  Jeremy:  sacred  grand  style,  205 
Taylor,  Tom  (with  Charles  Reade):  Masks 
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and  Faces,  467 

teacher-student  relationship:  Mamet, 
655-6 

teachers:  Renaissance  authors  as,  202 
teaching:  by  Pater,  457,  see  also  education 
teaching  of  English,  58;  17th  C,  56;  as 
second  language,  96;  German 
textbooks,  55 

teaching  of  literature,  12,  37,  42;  T.S. 
Eliot,  535;  female  literary  canon  and, 
29;  Shakespeare  in  China,  234; 
Spenser,  213;  stylistics,  105;  Swift,  359 
El  Teatro  Campesino,  665-6 
technology,  36,  38;  in  M.  Moore  and 
W.C.  Williams,  606 
teleology:  in  postmodern  fiction,  581 
telepathy,  24(2) 

television:  and  popularization  of  the  past, 
486;  Shakespeare  performances, 

226(2),  233 

Temple,  Sir  William,  288,  333 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  413,  417,  424, 
427-31,  432;  and  20th  C  poets,  586; 
and  T.S.  Eliot,  523,  596;  and  Joyce, 
507;  and  patriotism,  413;  attributed 
works,  431;  letters,  431;  parody  in, 

413;  ‘Aylmer’s  Field’,  429;  The  Death 
of  Oenone,  431;  The  Devil  and  the 
Lady,  507;  English  Idyls,  431;  Enoch 
Arden,  429;  ‘The  Epic’,  431(2);  ‘The 
Gardener’s  Daughter’,  430;  Idylls  of 
the  King,  429(2),  431;  In  Memoriam, 
101,  428(2),  429,  429-30,  430(3);  ‘The 
Lady  of  Shalott’,  428,  429,  431, 432; 
‘Mariana’,  428,  430;  ‘Mariana  in  the 
South’,  430-1,  431;  Maud,  428,  429, 
430;  ‘Merlin  and  Vivien’,  431;  The 
Princess,  412,  425,  428,  429; 

‘Romantic  Love’,  428;  ‘Ulysses’,  430 
Tennyson,  Audrey:  ‘Death-Bed  Diary', 

431 

Tennyson,  Hallam,  431 
Terence:  and  Sidney,  208 
Terrell,  Carroll,  609 
terrorism:  in  novels,  485 
Terry,  Ellen,  466,  468(2);  letters,  468 
Tertullian:  and  Yeats,  525;  De  Anima,  525 
Texidor,  Greville,  747-8 
textual  authority,  580 
Textus  Roffensis,  1 32 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  436, 
437-8,  450;  and  Arabian  Nights,  2;  and 
D.  Parker,  653;  Denis  Duval,  437; 

Henry  Esmond,  436,  437-8;  The 
Newcomes,  437;  Pendennis,  437; 


Vanity  Fair,  437,  450 
that,  81 

Thatcherism,  22,  40,  43,  486,  531 
theatre:  20th  C  British,  528-40;  and 
Shakespeare,  224-7;  and  feminism, 
31-2;  and  Prague  School,  17;  and 
state,  202;  Australian,  706-7;  black 
South  African,  699;  Canadian,  732; 
Nigerian,  690;  political,  42; 
Renaissance  history,  253-6;  socio¬ 
semiotics  of,  21;  summer  theatre  in 
17th  C,  318;  techniques  in  17th  C 
novels,  206 

theatre  companies,  261(3),  659;  Kean, 
468-9;  Royal  Shakespeare  Company, 
226(2);  touring  companies,  254; 
Traverse  Theatre  company,  531 
theatre  design:  20th  C  American,  662 
theatre  productions:  Marlowe,  261; 

Renaissance  drama,  259;  Shakespeare, 
226,  227(2),  732;  T.  Williams,  665,  see 
also  performance 

theatres,  466,  530;  18th  C,  356;  American 
historic,  654;  buildings,  470;  Iowa  in 
19th  C,  470;  provincial,  254; 
Shakespeare’s  time,  235;  Birmingham, 
470;  Chicago  Little  Theatre,  654; 
Drury  Lane,  357;  Dublin,  357;  Globe, 
227(2);  Haymarket,  469;  Hoxton, 
Britannia  Theatre,  469;  Phoenix 
Theatre,  256;  Rose  playhouse,  253 — 4; 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  466 
theatricality:  in  Dickens,  440-1 
Thelwall,  John:  and  Coleridge,  394;  and 
Wordsworth,  394 
Theobald,  Lewis,  356 
Theocritus:  and  Milton,  306 
theological  discussion:  use  of  English  in 
Renaissance,  205 

theology:  17th  C,  338;  Langland,  146 
theory  see  literary  theory 
Third  World:  and  feminist  theory,  34;  and 
theory,  17 

Third  World  literature:  novel,  677,  744 
thirties  (1930s),  497 

Thomas,  Audrey,  715,  721;  Latakia,  725; 
Real  Mothers,  721 

Thomas,  Dylan:  ‘In  the  White  Giant’s 
Thigh’,  526 
Thomas,  Edward,  4 
Thomas,  M.  Carey,  606 
Sir  Thomas  More  see  (The)  Book  of  Sir 
Thomas  More 
Thompson,  E.P.,  46 
Thompson,  Flora,  497 
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Thompson,  Francis,  432,  462;  ‘The 
Hound  of  Heaven’,  432(2) 

Thompson,  Judith:  plays,  731 
Thompson,  Julius  E.,  605 
Thompson,  Mervyn:  Coaltown  Blues ,  749 
Thompson,  Priscilla  Jane,  560 
Thomson,  James,  352,  352,  434;  and 
Newton,  352;  The  Seasons,  352;  (with 
David  Mallett),  Alfred,  356-7 
Thomson,  P.,  203 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  568,  652;  and 
Frost,  599,  600;  and  European 
revolutions,  554;  Cape  Cod,  568; 
Journals,  599-600;  Walden,  554,  568(2) 
Thoresby,  John,  140 
Thorkelin,  Grimur:  edition  of  Beowulf , 

124 

Thorne,  James  P.,  55 
Thorp,  Willard,  550 

Thrale,  Hester  Lynch,  368;  Thraliana,  368 
thrillers,  484;  Greene,  515,  see  also  spy 
fiction 

Thrupp,  Frederick,  308 
Thumboo,  Edwin:  ‘Krishna’,  103 
Thwaite,  Ann,  3 
Thynne,  William,  164 
Tichborne,  Chidiock,  201 
Tilley,  Vesta,  469 

time:  in  20th  C  poetry,  584-5;  in  Dickens, 
442;  in  Faulkner,  634;  in  T.F.  Powys, 
513-14;  in  Shakespeare,  230,  239,  240, 
243;  in  Sterne,  375 
time  criticism:  and  Johnson,  365 
Tipping,  Richard  Kelly,  712 
title:  structure  and  function,  1 8 
title-pages:  emblematic,  208 
Tlali,  Miriam:  Amandla,  698 
Todorov,  Tsvetan,  719 
Toklas,  Alice  B.:  and  J.  Bowles,  643 
Tolstoy,  Leo,  716;  and  O’Neill,  657;  Anna 
Karenina,  657 
Tomalin,  Claire,  747 
Tomlinson,  Charles:  ‘The  Poet  as 
Painter’,  585-6 
Tompson,  Benjamin,  556-7 
Tonson,  Jacob,  307;  and  Dryden,  319 
Toole,  J.L.,  468 

Toole,  John  Kennedy:  A  Confederacy  of 
Dunces,  645-6 

Toomer,  Jean,  577;  Cane,  577(2),  583,  639 
topology,  37 
toponymy,  99-100 

tourism:  and  Forster,  499;  semiotics  of, 

12,  see  also  travel  literature 
The  Tournament  of  Tottenham,  163 


Tournier,  Michel,  371;  Caspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar,  646-7 
Towneley  Cycle,  172 
Townshend,  Aurelian,  270 
Tractarians:  and  C.  Rossetti,  426;  and 
Tennyson,  431 

Tractatus  de  purgatorio  Sancti  Patricii, 

163 

tragedy:  and  Byron,  391;  and  Chaucer, 

191;  and  Conrad,  489;  and  G.  Eliot, 
443-4;  and  Ford,  268,  269;  and 
O’Neill,  657;  and  the  Brontes,  443^4; 
Elizabethan,  259-60;  Renaissance, 

257;  theory  of,  45;  tradition  of,  193 
tragic  realism:  in  drama,  338 
tragicomedy:  17th  C,  257;  and  Chaucer, 
191;  and  Shakespeare,  237 
Traherne,  Thomas,  323-4 
transcendentalism,  414,  422 
Transcendentalists,  652;  and  Agrarians, 
621;  and  Stein,  628 
translation,  719;  and  history  of 

philosophy,  16;  art  of,  717;  nature  of, 
612;  politics  of,  717;  computer-aided, 
97;  machine-aided,  97;  of  Boethius, 
123;  of  Latin  texts,  167,  203,  610;  of 
ME  texts,  141;  of  Shakespeare,  234;  of 
the  Bible,  204;  Dryden  as  translator, 
319;  Marlowe  as  translator,  260;  Pope 
as  translator,  347;  Pound  as 
translator,  612,  613;  Swinburne  as 
translator,  433;  Wyatt  as  translator, 
203 

transvestism  see  cross-dressing 
travel:  and  Romantic  imagination,  391; 

metaphors  in  theoretical  writing,  16 
travel  literature,  559;  17th  C  narratives, 
285;  18th  C  American,  553;  D.H. 
Lawrence,  501;  native  languages  and 
oral  traditions  in,  337;  Twain,  568(2), 
see  also  tourism 
travelogue:  language,  102-3 
Traverse  Theatre  company,  531 
Trease,  Geoffrey,  1 

Tregear,  Edward:  ‘Te  Whetu  Plains’,  748 
Tremblay,  Michel,  720 
de  Treogate,  Loaisel:  Florello,  352 
Tretyakov,  S.,  41 

Trevelyan,  Mary:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  595 
Trevet,  Nicholas:  Les  Chronicles,  188 
Trevisa,  John  of,  167-8,  169 
trickster:  in  Soyinka,  688 
Trier,  J.,  87 

Trigg,  Francis:  library,  8 
Trilling,  Diana,  502 
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Trilling,  Lionel,  12,  29,  554,  555;  and 
Arnold,  452 

trivialization:  of  American  literature,  556 
Trollope,  Anthony,  443;  and  Darwinism, 
436;  and  science,  454;  The  American 
Senator,  443;  Autobiography,  443; 
Barchester  Towers,  436;  La  Vendee, 
437 

Trollope,  Frances,  435,  437 
Trotter,  Catherine,  337,  355;  Love  at  a 
Loss,  3 1 7 

The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  220 
truth:  in  Chaucer,  187-8,  196,  197;  poetic 
truth,  599;  Renaissance,  202 
Tucker,  Mary  E.,  560 
Turing,  Alan,  20 

Turner,  Charles  (Tennyson),  431-2;  ‘The 
Lark’s  Nest’,  431-2 
Turner,  J.M.W.,  308,  391;  Buttermere 
Lake  and  Crummock  Water,  417 
Turner,  Victor,  687,  691 
Tuten,  Frederic,  582 
Tutuola,  Amos,  687;  The  Palm-Wine 
Drinkard,  687(2) 

Tuwhare,  Hone,  749 
Twain,  Mark,  15,  568;  Huckleberry  Finn, 
555;  The  Innocents  Abroad,  568;  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,  568;  Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,  568;  Roughing  It,  568(2);  A 
Tramp  Abroad,  568 
Twyne,  Thomas,  207 
Tyler,  Anne,  479 
Tyler,  Margaret,  205-6 
Tylor,  Edward,  458 

Tyndale,  William:  and  More,  204;  biblical 
translation,  204 
Tynyanov,  Yuri:  on  prose,  17 
typography,  metrical:  Renaissance,  207 
typology:  in  Donne,  274,  279,  286 
Unitarianism:  and  E.  Gaskell,  436 
United  States  see  America 
unity:  in  Chaucer,  196 
universal  grammar,  54;  theory  of,  54 
universal  language:  17th  C,  56,  see  also 
world  language 

university:  and  Pope,  347;  and  women,  29; 

politics  of  theory  in,  15 
university  novel  see  campus  novel 
unlikeness:  in  Beowulf 125 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  593;  and  T.S.  Eliot, 
521 

Unwin,  T.  Fisher:  and  Conrad,  492 
Updike,  John,  552,  649;  and  mid-life 
progress  novel,  479;  Rabbit  trilogy, 
649(2);  The  Centaur,  649;  The  Coup, 


649;  Couples ,  649;  The  Witches  of 
Eastwick,  649 

Upham,  Charles  Wentworth:  and 
Hawthorne,  564 
Upward,  Allen,  612 
urban  English,  59;  Norwich,  61 
urbanism:  and  semiotics,  19 
usage:  English  language,  53 
used  to,  8 1 
Uspenskij,  B.A.,  20 
utopia,  338;  and  Armah,  692;  and 
Barthes,  19;  and  Bloch,  38;  and 
Habermas,  39;  and  Marcuse,  38(2); 
and  Nowra,  680;  and  Shakespeare, 
233;  and  Tennyson,  431;  and  East 
African  poetry,  693-4;  and  science 
fiction,  483;  women’s  utopias,  32 
Vae  O duplex,  168-9 
Vainglory,  123 
valency,  94 

valentines:  language  of,  63,  108 
Valery,  Paul:  and  D.  Thomas,  526;  Le 
Cimetiere  marin,  526 
‘value’,  14,  15 

Vambe,  Lawrence:  An  Ill-Fated  People , 
693 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  318;  The  Relapse , 
318 

Vanderhaeghe,  Guy,  720 
Van  Dine,  S.S.:  The  Benson  Murder  Case, 
637 

Van  Gennep,  Arnold,  687 
Van  Herk,  Aritha,  715,  720;  Judith,  720 
Van  Vechten,  Carl,  577,  632;  and 
Hurston,  640 

Van  Wyk,  Christopher,  699 
variety:  in  American  theatre,  469 
variorum:  Chaucer,  197;  Donne,  280 
Vaughan,  Henry,  210,  282-3;  and  Donne, 
279;  and  Herbert,  279;  and  Spenser, 
279;  and  liturgical  reformation,  280; 
prose,  288;  royalist  panegyric,  284; 
‘British  Church’,  279;  The  Mount  of 
Olives,  288 
Vaux,  Thomas,  201 
Vegetius;  Epitoma  Rei  Militaris,  167 
Veley,  Margaret,  413 
Vendler,  Helen,  592,  618;  on  W.  Stevens, 
617 

Veney,  Bethany,  560 
Vengerova,  Zinaida,  613 
Venice:  in  Renaissance  drama,  267 
verbs,  93;  action  verbs,  81;  in 
Shakespeare,  83;  tense,  80 
Vercelli  book,  127-8 
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Verdenal,  Jean,  594 
‘vernacular’:  English,  63-4 
Verne,  Jules,  37 

verse:  OE  forms,  122(2);  16th  C,  202,  206- 
8;  Latin  in  Bede,  130;  mechanical  verse 
forms,  606;  Victorian  versification,  69- 
70,  412,  see  also  metre;  poetry 
verse  satire  see  satire 
Vespasian  Homilies,  132 
Vestris,  Lucia  Elizabeth,  299 
Vices  and  Virtues,  76 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England:  image,  462; 
Jubilee,  465 

Victorian  Britain,  450;  representations  of 
women  in,  3 1 

Victorians:  and  Darwin,  455;  and 
Shakespeare,  225-6 
Vidal,  Gore,  653 
video,  12,  see  also  media 
Vietnam  war  literature,  579-80 
vigilante  fiction,  484 

Villiers,  George  see  Buckingham,  George 
Villiers,  second  Duke  of 
Vinaver,  Eugene,  166 
A  Vindication  of  the  Press,  361 
violence:  in  Shakespeare,  230 
Virgil,  211;  and  G.  Eliot,  445;  and  Milton, 
306(2);  and  Pope,  347,  349;  and 
Spenser,  211;  and  the  Renaissance, 

207;  influence  of,  2;  pastoral,  296,  706; 
translations,  159;  Aeneid,  156,  159, 

207,  306;  Eclogues,  2,  445;  Georgies, 
211,445 
Visio  Pauli,  126 
vision:  H.D.,  591;  O’Neill,  661 
Vision  of  William  of  Stranton,  163 
‘visitor’  word,  77 

visual  arts:  OE,  120;  Renaissance,  200-1; 
19th  and  20th  C  criticism,  462;  19th  C 
mass  production  of,  462; 
representation  of  women  in 
Renaissance  portraiture,  30;  and 
Ashbery,  588;  and  Chaucer,  193;  and 
Langland,  151;  and  Milton,  292;  and 
Poe,  567;  and  Shakespeare,  246;  and 
W.  Stevens,  619;  and  Tennyson, 

430(2);  and  Woolf,  509;  and  ME 
hterature,  136;  and  Renaissance 
drama,  269;  and  Romantic  hterature, 
391(2);  and  Victorian  verse,  412; 

Blake,  384;  Magritte,  567;  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  429,  see  also  art;  painting 
vocabulary,  85-98;  Chaucer,  181;  new 
words,  92;  OE,  117;  Richardson,  371— 
2;  Shakespeare,  231, 241;  social 


history,  52,  90;  Sterne,  375,  see  also 
semantics 

vocalization  of  the  text:  ME,  141 
Voigt,  Ellen  Bryan:  ‘A  Fugue’,  583 
Vollendungsroman:  Laurence,  723 
Voltaire:  and  Johnson,  363;  Candide,  363 
van  den  Vondel,  Joost:  Lucifer,  308 
Von  Freytag-Lonhoven,  Baroness  Elsa, 
721 

Vonnegut,  Kurt,  581,  645;  Slaughter¬ 
house  5,  645 

Von  Reiche,  Momoe  Malietoa:  Tai:  Heart 
of  a  Tree,  750 
Vorticism:  and  Pound,  614 
vowel  length:  rule,  69;  Scots,  60 
vowels:  American-English,  68;  spelling 
patterns,  7 1 

voyeurism:  in  Malamud,  646 
Vulgate  tradition,  132 
Waddington,  Miriam,  729 
Wagner,  Richard:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  522-3; 

Tristan  and  Isolde,  522-3 
Wain,  John:  and  Larkin,  526 
Wakefield  cycle,  172 
Wakelin,  Martyn,  55 
Walch,  Garnet:  Australia  Felix:,  707 
Walcott,  Derek,  678,  733,  739,  748;  The 
Fortunate  Traveller,  739;  ‘The 
Spoiler’s  Return’,  739 
Waldegrave,  James,  Second  Earl,  369 
Waldere,  122 

Walker,  Alice,  649-50;  The  Colour  Purple, 
649-50,  650(2);  Meridian ,  649;  The 
Third  Life  of  Grange  Copeland,  649 
Walker,  J.W.,  172 
Walker,  Kath,  706 
Walker,  Margaret,  606 
Walker,  Oliver,  695 
Waller,  Sir  William:  Vindication,  319 
Walpole,  Horace,  375;  and  Swift,  360;  The 
Castle  of  Otranto,  375(2) 

Walsh,  Christina,  413 
Walton,  Izaak,  288;  The  Compleat  Angler, 
288;  Life  of  Donne,  288 
Wanamaker,  Sam,  225 
The  Wanderer,  121(2),  128 
Wandor,  Michelene,  530 
war:  and  Carlyle,  453^1;  and  O’Neill,  658; 
art  in  First  World  War,  480;  in 
Spenser,  21 1-12,  see  also  Biafran  war; 
martial  spirit;  Vietnam  war 
war  hterature:  Australian,  701;  fantasy 
hterature,  582-3;  First  World  War, 
479,  483,  487(2);  Soyinka,  689; 
Vietnam  war,  579-80,  see  also  atomic 
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war  fiction;  nuclear  fiction 
Warburton,  William:  Essay  on  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  362 
Ward,  Ann:  The  Maiden’s  Prize ,  369 
Ward,  Glenyse:  Wandering  Girl,  713 
Ward,  Mrs  Humphry:  Robert  Elsmere, 
457 

Ward,  T.H.:  English  Poets,  459 
Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend:  and  feminist 
criticism,  29 

Warner,  William  Beatty,  371 
Warren,  Michael,  222 
Warren,  Robert  Penn,  584-5,  621-2,  621; 
All  the  King’s  Men,  582,  621; 
‘Mortmain’,  622;  Night  Rider,  621; 
Portrait  of  a  Father,  621;  World 
Enough  and  Time,  621 
Warton,  Thomas,  368 
Washington,  George,  557 
Wasserman,  Earl,  346 
water  imagery:  in  Milton,  299 
Watson,  Jeanie,  399 
Watson,  Robert  N.,  263 
Watson,  Sheila:  The  Double  Hook,  723 
Watt,  Ian,  372,  489,  552 
Watteau,  Jean-Antoine:  The  Embarkment 
for  Cythera,  709 

Waugh,  Evelyn,  517;  and  architecture, 

48 1 ;  Brideshead  Revisited ,  481  ■  A 
Handful  of  Dust,  436;  When  the  Going 
Was  Good,  481 
Webb,  Beatrice,  37 
Webb,  Daniel,  269 
Webber,  John,  345 
Weber,  Samuel,  46 

Webster,  John,  266-7;  and  mannerism, 
257;  and  Melbourne  manuscript,  251; 
newly  discovered  play,  25 1 ;  sources, 
267;  Appius  and  Virginia,  266;  The 
Devil's  Law  Case,  266;  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  266,  266-7,  267(3);  The  White 
Devil,  266,  266-7,  267(2) 

Webster,  Noah,  559 

Wedde,  Ian,  748(2),  749(2);  Symmes  Hole, 
749 

Wedekind,  Frank,  469 
Weinzweig,  Helen:  Basic  Black  with 
Pearls,  725 
Weisgerber,  L.,  87 
Weldon,  Fay,  478,  481,  519-20 
Welfare  State  International,  531 
Wellek,  Rene,  1,17 
Weller,  Archie:  Going  Home,  703 
Welles,  Orson,  226 
The  Wellesley  Manuscript,  350-1 


Wells,  H.G.,  37,  484,  493,  496,  504;  The 
Island  of  Doctor  Moreau,  504(2);  The 
Time  Machine,  504;  Tono-Bungay, 
481;  War  in  the  Air,  481;  War  of  the 
Worlds,  504 

Wells,  Helena:  The  Step-Mother,  551-2, 
552 

Wells,  Stanley,  223 
Welsh,  Alexander,  435 
Welsh  place  names,  100 
Welsh  poetry,  528;  ME,  140 
Welty,  Eudora,  605,  606,  636-7;  Losing 
Battles,  636-7;  The  Robber 
Bridegroom,  637(2) 

Werden  Glossary,  1 1 7 
Werman,  Golda,  295 
Wertenbaker,  Timberlake:  Our  Country’s 
Good,  327 

Wesker,  Arnold,  1,  226 
Wesley,  John,  340;  and  Milton,  293 
Wessex  English,  59-60 
West  African  literature,  687-92; 

Ghanaian  popular  writing,  687,  692 
West  (American),  551,  562-3 
West  Indies  see  Caribbean 
West  Saxon  Gospels,  1 18 
West,  Dorothy,  577 

West,  Nathaniel.  636;  Miss  Lonelvhearts, 
636 

West,  Rebecca.  504;  The  Judge ,  504 
West,  Stephen:  sermons,  557 
Westall,  Richard,  308 
Western  Marxism,  37,  39-40 
Westerns,  American,  581,  637 
Weston,  Jessie:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  522;  From 
Ritual  to  Romance,  522 
The  Whale,  129 
Whalley,  George,  730-1 
Wharton,  Anne,  315 
Wharton,  Edith,  549,  625-6;  and  gender, 
555;  letters,  625-6;  The  Age  of 
Innocence,  626;  The  Children,  626;  Old 
New  York,  626 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  559;  letters,  559;  poems, 
559 

Wheel  of  Fortune:  image  of,  207 

which,  79 

White,  E.B.,  653 

White,  Edmund,  575,  649 

White,  Katherine,  653 

White,  Lucia,  553 

White,  Morton,  553 

White,  Patrick,  679,  710,  713,  744;  plays, 
713;  The  Aunt's  Story,  681;  The  Living 
and  the  Dead,  710;  Voss,  680,  710 
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White,  Thomas  Holt,  145 
White,  William  Hale,  451,  460 
Whitebrook,  Peter,  666 
Whitehead,  James,  606 
Whiteway,  William,  255 
Whitford,  Richard,  204;  The  Pype  or 
Tonne  of  the  lyfe  of  perfection,  170-1 
Whitman,  Walt,  552—3,  568-9,  576,  578; 
and  S.  Anderson,  629;  and  Bishop, 
589;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  523;  and  Pound, 
608;  and  European  revolutions,  554; 
and  photography,  553;  and  San 
Francisco  school,  615;  Song  of  Myself, 
554 

Whitney,  Geoffrey,  208;  Choice  of 
Emblemes ,  208 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  57 
Whyte,  Robert:  Manacles,  709 
Wickes,  George,  638 
Widdowson,  Henry,  103 
widows:  in  Chapman,  265 
Widsith,  122,  123 

Wiebe,  Rudy,  679,  715,  718,  719,  720;  The 
Temptations  of  Big  Bear,  710,  719; 
‘Where  Is  the  Voice  Coming  From?’, 
719 

Wieland,  Christopher  Martin:  and  Swift, 
361 

Wijenaike,  Punyakante,  683 
Wijeratne,  Kamala,  683 
Wikkramasinha,  Lakdasa,  683(3) 

Wilde,  Oscar,  457,  457-8,  467,  505;  and 
Pater,  457,  457-8;  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  449(2),  459;  Salome,  467 
wilderness  see  nature 
Wilkins,  George:  and  Pericles,  222 
Wilkinson,  Ellen,  497 
Willett,  John,  41 
William  of  Nassington,  162 
William  of  Ockham,  160 
Williams,  C.K.,  583 
Williams,  Carolyn  D.,  373 
Williams,  Charles:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  523 
Williams,  Clifford,  261 
Williams,  Edwin  S.,  79 
Williams,  Elena:  and  W.C.  Williams,  622 
Williams,  Emmet,  582 
Williams,  Garth,  601 
Williams,  John  A.,  606;  The  Man  Who 
Cried  I  Am,  578 
Williams,  Mark,  748 
Williams,  Otis,  606 

Williams,  Raymond,  16,  42-3,  46,  485; 

Second  Generation,  43 
Williams,  Tennessee,  605,  606,  642,  666; 


and  O’Neill,  659;  productions  of  plays, 
665;  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  659, 
662 

Williams,  William  Carlos,  592,  622-4, 

728;  and  Kinnell,  602;  and  Matisse, 
585;  and  M.  Moore,  606,  606-7;  and 
technology,  606;  language,  107;  letters, 
624;  A  Dream  of  Love,  624;  ‘Good 
Night’,  584;  Paterson,  585,  606-7,  622, 
623;  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’,  624;  ‘Spring 
and  AH’,  624;  The  Wedge,  624;  Yes, 
Mrs  Williams,  622;  ‘Young  Sycamore’, 
607 

Williamson,  Alan,  605 
Williamson,  David,  713(2) 

Williamson,  Henry:  The  Wet  Flanders 
Plain,  486-7 

Wills,  W.H.:  and  Dickens,  440,  465 
Wilmot,  John  see  Rochester,  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Wilson,  Angus,  2 
Wilson,  Ann,  664 

Wilson,  Ethel,  720,  722;  Swamp  Angel, 

722 

Wilson,  John:  Belphegor,  328 
Wilson,  Robert,  530,  666;  Alcestis,  666 
Wilton,  F.C.,  469-70 
Winchester:  and  OE  vocabulary,  1 17;  in 
OE  period,  120 

Winchester  Group:  vocabulary,  86 
Winchilsea,  Anne  Finch,  Countess  of  see 
Finch,  Anne 
Wind,  Edgar,  345 

window:  in  Bowles,  643;  in  Dickens,  441; 
in  Hardy,  420-1 

Winslow  family:  and  Lowell,  603 
Wirral:  dialect,  62 
wisdom  literature,  123,  145 
wisdom-language,  145 
Wiseman,  Jane:  Antiochus  the  Great,  317, 
355 

wit:  Shaftesbury,  362 
witchcraft:  and  Shakespeare,  240 
Wither,  George:  and  Herbert,  282 
de  Witt,  John,  228,  333 
Witt-Diamant,  Ruth,  615 
Wittgenstein,  Ludwig,  16,  24,  57-8,  138; 

and  Saussure,  46;  language,  46 
Woden:  in  12th  C  manuscripts,  124 
Woffington,  Peg,  467 
Wolfe,  Bernard:  Limbo,  579 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  635;  and  Stafford,  639; 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  635;  YC,  635 
Wolff,  R.L.,  434 
Wolfson,  Nessa,  104 
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Wolfson,  Susan,  397 
Wollebius,  Joannes:  and  Milton,  301 
Wollen,  Peter,  42 
Wolley,  Hannah,  314 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  339,  406;  and 
Burke,  405;  and  Rousseau,  408 
Wolner,  William,  241 
woman  question:  19th  C  theatre,  461-2; 
and  G.  Eliot,  443-4;  and  Hull,  636; 
and  the  Brontes,  443^1,  see  also 
feminism  and  feminist  theory 
women:  and  Arnold,  416;  and  Milton, 

292;  and  Pope,  346;  and  Ruskin,  459; 
and  W.  Stevens,  619;  and  W.C. 
Williams,  622;  and  disorder,  259;  and 
romantic  fiction,  478;  concept  of 
‘women’,  30;  female  creativity  and 
E.B.  Browning,  419;  female  friendship, 
284,  402(2);  female  power  in 
Renaissance,  201;  in  Canadian  history, 
717;  literacy,  717;  representations  of 
womanhood,  30;  widows  in  Chapman, 
265,  see  also  female;  feminine; 
feminism  and  feminist  theory;  gender 
women  in  art:  18th  C,  344 
women  in  drama  and  theatre:  17th  C,  316; 
in  Chapman,  265;  in  Shakespeare,  226, 
228-9,  237,  239,  241;  in  Synge,  539; 
Australia,  468,  713;  comedy,  531; 
lesbian  characters  in  17th  C  drama, 
317;  masque,  271;  music  hall  (Tilley), 
469;  queens  in  Shakespeare,  241; 
Renaissance  drama,  259(2),  259 
women  in  literature,  31;  18th  C,  368; 
abandoned  women  in  18th  C 
literature,  351;  and  Puritanism,  210; 
Australian,  703-4,  704(2);  Bunyan, 

331;  Chaucer,  180;  W.  Collins,  447; 
Conrad,  490;  detectives,  496-7;  T.S. 
Eliot,  598;  Faulkner,  635;  female 
saints,  1 19;  fiction  in  1920s,  478; 
Fitzgerald,  632;  Gaskell,  437;  in 
Austen,  402(2),  403;  Indian  poetry, 
741;  James,  565;  Le  Carre,  518; 
maternal  gaze,  31;  Milton,  295,  304, 
311;  poetry,  704;  poets  in  male 
commendatory  poems,  351;  Rhys,  736; 
South  African  writing,  685;  Steinbeck, 
636;  Victorian  fiction,  435;  Victorian 
verse,  412;  R.  Wright,  641,  see  also 
character  types 

women  writers,  31,  686;  17th  C,  276-7, 
284,  315,  316;  18th  C,  368,  369,  403; 
20th  C,  507-8;  E,  Bronte,  445;  E.B. 
Browning,  418;  Dickinson,  562;  Parr, 


201;  Rhys,  518;  C.  Rossetti,  426; 

Tyler,  205-6;  R.  West,  504;  African, 
684,  684-5,  685,  686;  Australian, 
704(2),  704-5,  705;  Australian  multi¬ 
cultural,  702-3;  autobiographical 
writing,  32(2),  362;  black,  555,  560, 
739;  Canadian,  717;  colonial 
Australian,  703;  experimental,  478, 
508;  male-female  literary 
relationships,  555;  ME,  141;  novelists, 
478;  plays,  18th  C,  355;  poetry,  729; 
white  colonial,  681,  686;  working- 
class,  497;  Yiddish  poets,  575,  see  also 
feminist  writers 
women’s  English,  62-3,  63 
women’s  studies:  and  feminist  theory,  28 
Wood,  Anthony,  5;  and  Rochester,  323; 

Athenae  Oxoniensis,  323 
Wood,  John,  344 
Wood,  Victoria,  469 
Woodstock:  Shakespeare  and,  240 
Woolf,  Leonard,  494-5 
Woolf,  Virginia,  481,  508-10;  and  T.S. 
Eliot,  521;  and  Sarton,  575;  and  the 
Victorians,  436;  and  the  family,  503; 
and  feminist  criticism,  29;  and  realism, 
493;  criticism  of  E.B.  Browning,  419; 
Jacob's  Room,  508;  Orlando,  508,  510- 
1 1;  To  the  Lighthouse,  All,  503,  508, 
510;  The  Voyage  Out ,  510;  The  Waves, 
508,  509(2),  509-10,  510;  The  Widow 
and  the  Parrot,  509;  The  Years,  510 
word  geography:  ME,  88(2) 
word  order,  84 
word-formation,  73(2),  94 
word-links:  and  authorship  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  252-3 

word-play,  86(2);  in  W.  Stevens,  617;  ME, 
143;  OE,  129-30 
word-stress,  71 
words  see  vocabulary 
Wordsworth,  Catherine,  407 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy:  letters,  382-3 
Wordsworth,  William,  383,  394-7,  399, 
457,  458;  and  20th  C  poets,  586;  and 
Arnold,  415,  416;  and  Beethoven,  391; 
and  Blake,  393—4;  and  Bowering,  728; 
and  Byron,  389;  and  Coleridge,  382, 
394,  395;  and  De  Quincey,  407;  and 
Hardy,  421;  and  Pater,  459;  and 
Shelley,  397;  and  W.C.  Williams,  623; 
and  tragic  realism,  338;  19th  C 
criticism,  460;  art  of  allusion,  396; 
Conversation  Poems,  395;  language, 
205,  505-6;  letters,  382-3;  politics, 
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383^1;  Salisbury  Plain  poems,  395; 

The  Borderers,  382-3,  392,  392-3,  394; 
The  Excursion ,  396;  Guilt  and  Sorrow, 
382-3;  ‘The  Haunted  Tree’,  385; 
‘Home  at  Grasmere’,  395;  ‘Lucy’ 
poems,  421;  Lyrical  Ballads,  395,  397; 
Lyrical  Ballads  (Preface),  25,  205; 
‘Michael’  poems,  421;  ‘Ode: 
Intimations  of  Immortality’,  382;  The 
Prelude,  385,  385-6,  396,  398,  623; 

The  Ruined  Cottage,  395;  ‘Sonnets 
Dedicated  to  Liberty’,  393-^1;  ‘The 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful’,  395; 
‘Tintern  Abbey’,  45,  395,  408;  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,  382 
working-class  writing,  497;  19th  C 
autobiography,  464,  see  also  class 
world  destruction:  fantasies  of  see  nuclear 
fiction 

world  language,  English  as,  53,  61;  French 
perceptions  of,  60,  see  also  universal 
language 

World  War,  1914-18,  479,  483,  487(2) 

Worth,  George  J.,  439 

Wortley,  Jack,  487 

wrath:  figure  of,  371 

Wright,  Frances:  and  F.  Trollope,  437 

Wright,  George,  105 

Wright,  James,  584—5 

Wright,  Judith,  705 

Wright,  Richard,  574,  606,  640-1;  Native 
Son,  641;  12  Million  Black  Voices, 
640-1;  Uncle  Tom’s  Children,  641 
writer  as  critic,  575 
writer’s  block,  510 
Wroth,  Lady  Mary,  202,  277(3); 

Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus ,  277 
Wulfstan:  language,  86 
Wulfstan  the  Cantor',  and  Aithelwold,  1 16 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  203,  206;  penitential 
psalms,  203;  ‘I  lead  a  life  unpleasant’, 
203 

Wycherley,  William,  317,  317-18,  326, 
328-9,  337;  The  Country  Wife,  328, 
328-9,  329;  The  Plain  Dealer,  327, 
329(2) 

van  Wyck,  Chris,  695 
Wycliffites:  Pierce  the  Plowman’s  Creed, 
146;  sermons,  168-9 
Wyndham,  John,  483 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  5;  and  Malory,  165 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure,  143(2) 

Yeats,  W.B.,  432,  434,  462,  482,  505,  524- 
5,  536,  608;  and  Bowering,  728;  and 
Chesterton,  108;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  524; 


and  Lowell,  603;  and  Pater,  457;  and 
Pound,  61 1-12;  autobiography,  451; 
and  Arabian  Nights,  2;  drama,  540; 
‘Art  and  Ideas’,  585;  Cathleen  ni 
Houlihan,  524;  Deirdre,  524;  The 
Dreaming  of  the  Bones,  540;  ‘Michael 
Robartes  and  the  Dancer’,  525; 
‘Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nineteen’, 
524;  Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae,  612; 
Poems  Written  in  Discouragement , 
1912-1913,  525;  A  Vision,  524;  ‘The 
Wild  Swans  at  Coole’,  525 
Yezierska,  Anzia,  575 
Yiddish  writing,  575(2) 

York  cycle,  140,  171(2),  172 
Young,  Al,  606 

Young,  Edward:  Night  Thoughts,  351-2, 
352 

youth:  and  Shakespeare,  243 
Yugoslavian  oral  epic:  and  Beowulf,  121 
Zambian  literature,  684 
Zangwill,  Israel:  and  J.  London,  625 
de  Zilwa,  Lucien,  683 
Zimbabwean  literature:  poetry,  699 
Zimunya,  Musaemura,  699 
Zukofsky,  Louis,  525,  624;  and  Pound, 
607-8;  Latin  translations,  610;  letters, 
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